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The Family Dictionary. 


CONTAINING 


T xe molt experienced Methods of improving Esrares and of preferving Heatru, 


with many approved Remedies for moft 7 of the Body of Man, Cattle and other Creatures, 
and the beft Means for attaining long Life. 


Tue mot advantageous Ways of Breeding, Feeding and Ordering all Sorts of Do- 
MESTICK ANIMALS, as Horjes, Kine, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Bees, Silkworms, &e. 


Tue diferent Kinds of Nets, SNarnesand ENcINES for taxing all Cort of Fi, 
Birds, and other Game. 

Great Variety of Rules, Directions, and new Difcoveries, relating tO GARDENING; 
Huspanpry, Sorts and Manorss of all Sorts; the Planting and Culture of Vives, 
Fruit Trees, Fore? Trees, Underwoods, Shrubs, Flowers and their feveral Hes ; the Knowledge of 
Foreign Drugs, Dies, Domeftick and Exotick Plants and Herbs, with their {pecifick Qualities and 
medicinal Virtues, 

Tue belt and cheapeft Ways of providing and improving all manner of Mears and 
Drinks 3 of preparing feveral Sorts of Wines, Waters and Liquors for every Seafon, both 
bY Diftillation and otherwife : Of preferving all kind of Fruits as well dry as liquid, and making 

Wry a teetmeats and Works of Sugar,and other profitable Curiofities, both in the Confe€tionary 
and Culinary Arts of Houfewifery, | 

Means of making the moft Advantage of the Manufactures of Sua p, STARCH, ft 
SPINNING, Corton, Turzan, &r. | | . 7 

rs A Aforh BS ie a 14 : i : ; 

+ KE Talc CO taxe or deftroy VERMIN and other Animals, in urious to Garden- 

ing, Husbandry, and all rural Oeconomy : w; cription of Garden and other Coun 

Tocks and Urenfits, ee ia as 


ree = 

Aws Account ot the feveral Werent ss Measures, &c. of Meracs and Mr- 
NERATS, with their Preparations and Ufes, 

Att Sorts of Runa Sports and ] 
innocent Enjoyments of Life; as alfo Pa 
and Zerms of Art explained, for 

Tue whole illuftrated th 
dier underftanding and p 


d Exercises, conducing to the Benefit and 
INTING in MinraTuR kg, and divers other Arts 
the Entertainment and Amufement of Gentlemen, Ladies, &c. 

roughout with very great Variety of Ficures, for the rea- 
ractifing of things to which they belong. | 


Done-into Englith from the Second Edition, lately printed at Paris, in two 
With con olumes, Folio, written by M. CHoMEL: 
10 confiderable ALTE RATIO NSand IMPROVEMENTS. 


Revifed and Recommended by Mr.R.Brapuey, Profeffor of Botany in the 


Univerfity of Cambridge, and F. R.S. : 
, In Two V oLuMEsS. 
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TO 


Theodore Jacobf on, E {q; 


OuR extenfive Knowledge 
PSE ES and generous Encourage- 
Shs ie yk via Mentof Artsand Sciences, 
A i@etases are fufficient Reafons to 
eer, Julify me in the recom- 
iv... ~mending the following 
Work to your Protedtion. | 
onficur Cuome ct, the firkt Compi- 
‘rofit, wasaGentleman of a diftinguith’d 
harader, and fuperiour Genius. and the 
oh ati was indefatigable in ftudying 
wile ments {o that Iam perfuaded 
in as € no lefs acceptable to our Na- 
Where «Jt Was to the People of France, 
Te it had its Birth, and ‘received the 
“Nour due to its Worth. _ 
| | A 2 *Tis 
SEO0T4 


a arn tent os . ie 
S8E546-~— 


DEDICATION 


sc eS —— oO ere 
43°F s:a-Work which I have long fince 
recommended to the World; and fince 
the ['ranflator’s Death, I efteem it a kind 
of Duty incumbent upon me, to intro- 
duce it to the Publick under the Patro- 
nage of a Gentleman whofe Charaéter 
will diftinguifh it as a Piece of ufeful 
Learning, and that I may particularly 


have the Honour of declaring to the 


World, that I am, 
With the greateft Re/pedt, 
 sIR 


Your moft obliged bumble Servant, 


R. BrRap Ley. 
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ADEA N order té introduce the following Work into the World, it will 
Pe fi be neceffary firft to give fome Account of the French Author 
Re > LAC from whom it ts principally tranflated ; and in the next Place, to 
a. = a give the Reader a fhort View of the Matter it contains. - 
o Monfieurr CHoMELL, who was the firft Founder of this Work 
mS inthe French Language, was Curate. of the Parifh of St. Vin- 
cent iz the City of Lyons ; be bad bis Education in the Sea} 
sip? sk > af! minary of St. Sulpicius i Paris, where, by bis excellent Gea 
Of ee ee SG) nis and indefatigable Study, he gain’d fo great Reputation 
CAEN ISOM thot the ‘bracts ONSON, @ Perfon i Merit and At 
thority, feletted bim from the whole Body of Ecclefiafticks in that College, to take upon 
him the Management of the Affairs of the Caftle and Seminary of Auron near Vincennes, 
within a League of the City of Paris. : | 

"Twas in this Retreat our Author found bimfelf placed in the midf of every Rus 
ral Diverfion ; be had Woods wel frequented with ak kind of Game, Canals and Ponds 
plentifully ftored with Filo and Water-Fowl, Vineyards, Arable Lands and Kitchen 
Gardens, befides large Tards well fock’d with tame Fowl, and other Neceffaries belong- 
ing to a Farm: Ina Word, be poffefs’d every thikg in this Place which might afford 
bim either the Pleafure or Profits which attend a Country Life. 

Being thus feated, be was not without fuffictent Opportunities of furveying the moft 
entertaining as well as the moft ufeful Parts of Raral Oceconomy, nor was bis Genius 
backward in obferving and improving the feveral Scenes be bad before bim: So was 
be confiantly bufied and employed in aifcharging the Truft repofed in him, with the 
greateft Exattuefs and Circum{pettion. "Iwas herethat Monf.Cuome te chiefly acquir’a 
that Knowledge in the Affairs of Husbandry and Rural Diverfions, with which be bas oblig’a 
the World, and one may juftly fay, bas brought to light many excelent Things which 
bad efcaped the Obfervation of the moft Penetrating and Induftrions ; and, as this Gena 
tlenan had always the greateft regard to al bis Attions, and lived in the frittef? Oc~ 
conomy, fo be was not unfenfible of the Advantages which attended bis Way of Life, and 
Jet no Opportunity flip of improving bis Studies, and of rendring them ufeful. to Man~- 
kind. : | 
He firft thought fit to communicate bis Difcoveries to the famons. Monfienr p& & A 
QuINTINIE, who, in Return, [upply’d bim with many new Improvements in Ga R- 
DENING, and was pleasd to inftruct onr Author inthe nice? Points of that Art: This 
Opportunity which Monfear CHOMELL bad of converfing with this traly great Man, 
was no {mall Help towards enriching bis Knowledge, and of adding many valuable Pa- 
ragrapbs to the Work now before us, and which otherwife would bave been lof to the 
World. Add to this, the Care be took to confult the beft Books that were to be met with 
concerning Gardens, among which particalarly that of Dr. ANTHONY MrirzauD, 4 
Paris Phyfician, fhewing the Way of culttvating and improving Gardens, and of pre- 
ferving them from Vermin ; as alfo bow to prepare Medicines out of them for the Cure of 
moft Diftempers common to Mankind ; this, with the Book entitled, Le Gardiniere Soti-~ 
taire, and others of good Charaiter, afforded bim mo inconfiderable Affipance with re» 
Spect to the Gardening Part of this Book. | 


As 


PREFACE. 


As to what our Author menticns in this Work, concerning the Faculty of Phvfick, we. 
may reafonably alow bim to be a good ‘fudge, fora/much as be was many Years Super- 
intendant of the great Ho{pital at Lyons, which is one of the moft confiderable in France ; 
in which Employ be acquitted bimjelf with the greateft Care and Diligence, and was ge- 
neraly prefent when the Phyficians attended the fick Perfons, which were always very 
numerous in that Place; twas here Le bad Opportunity to obferve Variety of Dijeafes, 
to confult the Nature of them, and to learn the Remedies that were ufed againft them. 
A Man of Monfieurr CHoMELL’S Genius and Enquiry, we may be fure would bard!ly 
lofe fo favourable an Occafion of remarking and making bis Reflections upon fo 
ufeful a Branch of Knowledge, and bis remarkable Piety, for which he was fo much 
diftinguifbed among bis own Countrymen, may give us room to fuggeft that be bas not 
impofed upon the World in bis Accounts; and it is to be fuppofed likewife, that bis 
reafoning upon the feveral Diftempers which Mankind ts fubject to, may be of no [ual 
Weight, becaufe, befides bis own Bent of Genius to Phyfick, that Science is as it were 
entail'd upon bis Family: He was Nephew to the celetrated Defior DELormu, wo 
was chief Phyfician to HENry IV. Lewis XIII. aud Lewis XIV. His Brother 
was Dean of the King’s Phyficians in Ordinary, and two of bis Nephews were Phy- 
-ficians of good Reputation ; the eldeft of them a Dottor of the Faculty of Phyfick in 
Paris, and Member. of the Royal Academy of Sctences, an excellent Botanift, and 
the other a Dottor of Phyfick of Montpelier, and Intendaut of the Mineral Waters at 
Vidtry ; both which Gentlemen have favour'd the World with their learned Hritings : 
I fay, where a Man of a good Genius enjoy’d fuch favourable Opportunities of int 
proving it, be muft neceffarily make a good Choice ; therefore his Prefcriptions aud kis 
Obfervations in that way, are not unworthy our regard. 

But anidft all thefe Varieties of Study, Monfieurr CuomMe ry was not regardle/s of 
fuch Branches of Trade or Manufactures as might contribute to the Advantage as welt 
of the Publick as to Private Families: As be bad the Care of a great Number of 
Parifbioners at Lyons, where be was Paftor near thirty Years, aud with whom Le 
ufed to converfe as frequently as bis Letfure would permit ; fo was he always draw- 
ing fome Benefit or other from their Converfation: In a Word, be was of that 
generous Difpofition binifelf, in helping others, that every one was proud to add any 
thing to bis Knowledge ; nor was there the leaft thing worthy bis Remark, that efcapead 
bis Obfervation ; nor a valuable Secret in the Hands of any of bis Acquaintance, which 
they did not freely impart to him. 

Thus was our Author qualified, when be gave his Oeconomical Dittionary to the 
World, wbich yet be did not fuffer to appear in Publick, till the Seventy-fixth Year 
of bis Age ; at which time of Day, one may imagine he bad maturely confiderad 
sts Contents, and would be cautious how he run the Hazard of lofing bis Reputation, 
which was then in the bigheft Effeem, for that, befides bis extenfive Kuowledze, which 
had put bim upon the Level with the moft learned Men of his Nation, bis generous 
Difpofition bad led bim to ufe his utmoft Efforts to benefit Mankind by bis Studies, 
nfomuch, that not only thofe who were diretily under bis Care, were advantaged by 
bim, but be was the Occafion of erecting feveral Communities of good Account, aud 
particularly of reforming the Convent of the Sifters of the Society of St. Vincent, aud 
fetting it upon fuch a Footing as is becoming the Wifdom of a good Oecouoniift. 

_ It remains only upon Monfieurr CHOoMELL’S Account, that we inform the Rea- 
der, that this Dictionary was publifbed at Paris, with general Applaufe, under the 
Title of Dictionaire Oeconomique 5 aud that in a fbort Time, there appear’d a fecoud 
Edition of it in the French Language, without any Objection, except only that it 
treated of fome Arts and Sciences which the Author bad not leen tred up to, ana 
therefore he muft be in the wrong, according to the Opinicn of a few poor Mechanicksy 
who can never bear to be excel’d ; but bow weak, aud of what little import is 
their Arugment, and bow many capital Inftances have we to prove them miftaken, 
when they tell us that a Man cannot excel in any Art, unlefs be ferves bis Apprentice- 
Ship toit. For example ; , | | 
In Gardening and Husbandry, how much do we owe to an EvELIN, @ LAURENCE, aa 
a@ Mortimer; and yet not one of thofe Gentlemen were ever brought up to thofe Studies. 

In the Arts of Watch or Clock-making, the famous ToMPION, QUARE, aud PiNcu- 
BECH, how much have their extraordinary Works raifed their Reputations above the 
common Practtoners; and yet none of thefe, however their Names are celebrated in 
the World, were brought up, or forced into thefe Calings which give them their bigheft 
Characters? If a Man bas a bright Genius, be will excel, if he follows bis Genius ; 
but where the Genius is either poor or coufrain’d, the Left Infiru€tions will never 

7 bring 
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ae ee ee al 
bring it to bear good Fruit ; one might as well {uppofe it poffible to make aRa- 
PHAEL, @ PoPE, or 4 HANDEL, im Painting, Poetry, and Mujick, by Education only. 
IsucRaTeEs, an excellent Greek Writer, gives us a Leffon of the fame purport in bis 
Advice to Demonicus, where be fays, Tbat Nature is preferableto Law, anda judi- 
cious voluntary Choice brings richer Fruit than can be impofed by Neceffity. 
Monfieurr CHOMELL bad Experience, Fudgment and Opportunity ; be was under no 
Refraint ; be bad a plentiful Fortune, and a free Genius to try Experiments, and im- 
prove bis Knowledge; and with thefe Advantages, Le coniptled bis Bock. | 

As to the Contents of it as it appear’d in the French Zougue, Monfieur CHoMEL Ly 
as an Ecclefiaftick, bad given us many Articles relating to the Religion of bis Country, 
which difagreeing with that of our Nation, the Tranflator bas thought fit to pafs them 
by without Notice ; but as far as that Author has treated of Subjects which are gene- 
rally ufeful, we foall find them inferted by the Tranflator. 

In the firft Place, our Author bas given us great Variety of Recipes for the prea 
ferving of Health as wel iu Mankind as in Cattle and other Creatures ; for which 
Ufe, be bas furnifh’d us with the moft approved Remedies ‘for moft Diftempers, and 
has treated very largely of their Symptoms. He likewife infirncts us in the Manner of 
breeding and feeding Cattle, and al Sorts of Poultry, fuch as Horfes, Kine, Swine, 
Sheep, Geefe, Ducks, Pigeons, Dunghill-Fowls, Turkeys, &c. and gives us to under- 
fand the U/e and Advantage that fuch Creatures may bring to the Owner, if they are 
well mahaged. In the next Place, we obferve, that be bas bad a particular View to the 
Improvement of Land, whether in the Field or Garden ; on which Subjects be bas trea- 
ted very largely, and bas opened to our View many new Difcoveries, and bas laid down 
great Variety of Rules and Directions for the Improvement of Forefi-Trees, Fruit- 
Trees, Underwoods, and Shrubs, fbewing, at the fame time, the Virtues and U/es of the 
feveral Plants be has occafion to mention; teaching us aljo the Knowledge and Ufe 
of Foreign Drugs, whether for Medicine, Dyinz, &c. He infirutts us likewife in the 
Culture of Exotick Plants and Herbs, and informs us of their (pecifick Qualities and Medi- 
cinal Virtues ; be is no lefs particular in treating of the feveral Varieties of Soils, and 
their refpettive Qualifications ; nor does be omit to teach us the Uje of the feveral kinds 
of Manures proper for the enriching of Ground : Io this Branch of the Work, he adds, 
the Defcription of fuch Tools or Infiruments, as are ufed by the Husbandman and Gar- 
dener, and propofes feveral Methods of deftroying [uch Vermin as are injurious to the 
Farmer ana Gardener: We are taught alfo the Management of Bees and Silk-Worms, 
and the Advantages that may be made by them. 

Having now infirutted us in the Manner of improving Eftates without Doors, be 
Jbews us the different Kinds of Rural Sports and Exercifes, and defcribes the feverat 
forts of Nets, Snares and Engines, for taking of ak kinds of Fifo, Fowl, and other 
Game ; that when our Toil is over, or we have a few {pare Hours, we may know bow 
to divert our felves with the innocent Enjoyments of Life : He then brings us home, 
and prefcribes the beft and cheapeft Way of providing and managing al manner of 
Meats and Sauces in the Kitchen, even from the moft ordinary kind of Diet, to the 
moft elegant Service for a Prince’s Table ; nor does be take le/s Pains to direét us 
in the feveral Ways of preparing. and managing of all forts of Drinks ; and of in- 
firucting us what Liquors are proper for every Seafon of the Year: We learn from 
bim likewife, the Method of diftiling and ordering al forts of Cordial-Waters ; and 
of preferving Fruits, either dry or liquid; as alfo of preparing feveral kinds of 
Sweetmeats in Gellies, Comfits, Marmalades, or other Works made of Sugar; ‘with 
whatever elfe is neceffary to be known in the Confectionary Art. — 

Our Author alfo has been careful to give us an Account of Metals and Minerals, 
with their Preparation and Ufes; as likewife to acquaint us with the feveral Weights 
and Meafures of bis Country, and bas laid down Rules for the Improvement of the 
Manufactures of Thread, Cotton, Starch, &c. which fee under the proper Words ; and for 
the Entertainment of bis Reader, bas given proper Directions and Infiructions for 
Painting in Minigture, tn which Art be excel’d: This is, in fbort, the Bufine/s of 
Monfieurr CHOMELL, in bis Dictionaire Oeconomique, wherein, according to the 
publick Voice, be bas difcharged bimfelf with a great deal of Accuracy and “fudgment. 
The Cuts, indeed, are very numerous, but they are no more than neceffary to render 
many of bis Paragraphs the more intelligible, and to keep the Work from fwelling to 
too great a Bulk. There is one thing in particular which Mr.CHome tu lays a 
great firefs npor, that I muft not pafs by unobferv’d; i.e. 4 Secret which be bas come 
municated in this Book, concerning the Multiplication of Corn, which be tells us is of 
wonderful Efficacy that way ; but it is enough to direct the Reader to it under the iii 

orn, 
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Corn, where be will find fufficient Inftruétions to direct bim in the Experiment. 
Thus bave we taken the neceffary View of Monfierr Cuomu ru and bis Work ; and 
we remains now, that we give fome Accouat of the Improvement and Additions made 
by the Tran/flator. 

f foal firft begin with that Branch of the Work which relates to Husbandry and Gar 
dening : Monfieur CHOMELL, “tis true, bas given us very ample Directions CONCET HINGE 
the ordering of Farms and Gardens; but as there are alfo the Works of other erect 
Men of our own Nation, whith treat elegantly of thofe Arts, and bave touch'd upon 
feveral Things which did not happen to falt in the Hay of bis Obfervation, fo it is 
fii rendring this Dittionary more complete, toinfert them : The Authors that were ufed 
for this purpofe, and from which moft of our modern Writers of Husbandry bave copied, 
were HARTLIB, PhattT, BrytH, MARKUAM, EVELYN, and many others 
of the beft old Authors ; thefe have been, and fill are fo famous, that we may juftly 
allow them the Honour of being the firft Writers of Husbandry of any. Moment in Britain, 
and there fill remains in their Works many valuable Remarks and Obfervations, which 
wonld be of great ufe if they were brought to Prattice ; fo that I may venture to [495 
our Husbandmen would find their Account, in confidering them when they have an 
Opportunity of perufing them ; but fome of thefe Books are rarely to be found in the 
Shops, and therefore I cannot 'belp commending the Tranflator’s Fudement in choofing 
oat the moft material Parts of their Performances, and qualifying them to accompany 
Monfieur CuomeEtt. | 

As to that Part of the Book which relates to Phyfick, to Cookery, wud Confectionary Works, 
the Lranflator bas bad Opportunities of adding many Recipes to thofe of Monfieur C1 o~ 
MELL, 4s alfo inthe Way of diftiling and the preparing Cordial-Waters, and, as far as E 
can judge, bas well f{upply’d the Place of thofe Paragraphs, which, by reafon of their 
pee iad with our Religion or Oceconomy, be bas not inferted from the French 
Author. 

It would prevent the Reader too much, to relate all the Advantages this Work has 
veceiv'ad from the Tranflator’s Care, in bis Collections of ufeful Matter ; but I cannot 
conchude this introductory Difcourfe without obferving that be was di ibs ote in bis 
Enquiries while be was about the Tranflation ; and, as be has not liv'd to fee the Pui- 
hication of it, I think it-a Duty incumbent upon me, as bis Friend, to give him the Cha- 
racter be deferves, in declaring, that on all Occafions, where I conid be Witnefs, be 
Gid not fail to remark whatever might belp, or any way prove an Embellifbment of the 
Work he bad undertaken ; and as be was a Perfon of good Underftanding in Heraldry, 
0 be bas taken the Opportunity of laying down the Principles of that Science in the 
following Sheets, . 


N. B. This Boox contains 264 Sheets, which, at 24: per Sheet, the Price 
that Subfcribers were to pay, amounts to 2 /. 45. Unbound. 
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‘their Fruit never comes to Maturity. 


Dittionaire Oceconomigque ; 
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dening, and fignifies one of the 
Ways of Grafting : It is perform’d 


be firmly united to the Stock whereon it is grafted. 
Sce Grafting. 


fignifying the Pruning of Trees, and cutting off 
nobs and Knots. See Pruzing. ; 
ABORTION ; 2 Term ufed by the French 


. 4 . ‘ . . 
, 
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. 
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ti be 
ABNODATION ; a Term in Agriculture, | Part 


i . 
6 


BLACTATION, a Term in Gar- the fame the next day, and an hour after every day 


ive him fome Broth: And continue to do thus 
fic twelve or fifteen days, if the Perfon has. not 


by weaning the Cyon by degrees|fooner done with voiding the Abfcefs; and you 
from the Mother Stock, as being | will know by his Stools from the firft day, the dif- 
not to be cut wholly from it till it.|folving of the Abfcefsinhis Body.  - 


ABSCESS, a Diftemper in SZ ef, which may 
Spy haeralai by a Swelling or Tumour in tho 

affected. In whatever Part of the Body ie 
appears,’ if muft be always open’d, to let out the 
Ganiptién that istherein ; and pour fome melted 
‘Pitch, with burnt Salt reduced to Powder, into 


in refpect to Fruits being brought forth beforé] the Wound or Sore. 


their time: for when bad Winds blaft Hegit- | 


Trees, they are fubje& to this Evil, 


and ther 


ABOUTING; a Term ufed by the Brench 


‘Gardiners to denote that the Trees are budded ; 
‘as it fignifies, in regard to Animals, the making a 


- Buds of Trees arife like {mall Heads. 


kind of a Head or Abfcefs, exprefs’d in Latin by 
the Phrafe Caput facere: in like manner, the 
The word 


Jikewife fignifies a Swelling form’d in a Man’s 


- 


Body, which has found means to come to a head 
of itfelf, or-byfome Remedies applied to it. 

_ ABSCESS, or Invpofthume ; a great Tumour, 
that will fuppurate and diffolve in Human Bodies : 
to cure which, without the help ofa Surgeon, take 
four Ounces of vulnerary Herbs, which you muft 
infufe ina Pot of White-Wine, the older the bet- 
ter, for eighteen hours together, and then give the 


_ Partya Glafs of it to drink about Seven in the 


Morning, and an hour after another Glafs ; repeat 


ABSCESS, a Diftemper in Horfes, that pro- 

ceeds from. forme Blow, Hurt, or other Violence. 
Apply to itfome Lime well powder’d and mix’d 
wis Wine and Oil, of each an equal quantity ; 
and when this Compofition grows thick, they anoint 
the place therewith; or elfe they fteep fome 
Wheat Flower in Vinegar, with half an Ounce of 


ABSCESS, a Diftemper incident to Poulery. 
It’sa very difficult thing to know when this Dif- 
temper feizes Hens, unlefs it be when they ap- 
pear penfive and melancholick : Upon which, you 
are to take and examine their Rumps, which is 
commonly the place where the Abfceis is form’d 
which continuing for fome time, breeds corrupt 
Matter, and pains ‘em. This Diftemper arifes 
from their being over-heated, and a Coitivenefs, 


which corrupting the Mafs of Blood, obliges Na- 


ture to difcharge itfelf of what burdens it one way 
or other, and particularly upon this part. The 
B  enly 


both Corrofives, their Natures being to corrode 
_and eat away all manner of Flefh out of old 


~ good Glafs. It is alfo a help for the Timpany, 
and for pak awaya dead Child. They pound 


They likewife make a Syrup of it, which is not 
only good for fuch saree ane but alfo purges 
away Choler, Melancholy, and Phicgms it gives 
Relief in the Difeafes ot the Brain, Falling-fick- 
nefs, Pains in the Stomach, and Splcén, and pro- 
vokes Urine: It’s likewife prefcrib’d a little bela 
an Ague Fit comes on, and it will keep back the 
cold Fit ; and befides, is an Antidote againft the 
Bitings of all forts of venomous Creatures ; for 
which rcafon it enters into the Compofition of 
Treacle. You may, if you pleafe, take it by it 
felf, but it will be better to infufe it in Water 
or Wine; the Dofe is from one Dram to two, 
according to the Strength of the Patient ; but in 
aa from half a Dram toa Dramand an 
alf. : 

AGE : Life is fo defirous, that Mcn have been 
always folicitous to find out Mcans which they 
have thought would be effectual to prolong it to 
a good old Age, fome of which here follow ; 
and firft we have the Macrolian Pills, which 
have their Name from a Greek Word which fig- 
nifies long Life. . 

To prepare this Remedy, take eight Ounces of 
the beit Aloes, four Ounces of Gum Mattick, 
fix Ounces of Myrrh, and two Ounces of Oricn-_ 
tal and. Exelifp Saffron; extract thefe Drugs, I 
mean, the Aloes and Saffron, with Brandy, and 
the Myrrh and Maftick with the beft Spirit of 
Wine: join thefe Extractions, which muit be by 
a Bath-Mary filtred, evaporated, and diftilled. 
When the Spirits grow thick, and are covered with 
a good Pellicle, let the Veflel cool, then take it 
out of the Furnace, and pour it into a glazed 
Earthen-Veffel, and let it evaporate on the Fire, 
or in the Sun, and with a Strick ftir about the 
Water that fubfided under the faid Skin, then 
makc it up into Pills of three, four, five, or fix 
Grains ; take one of them in the Evening juft as 
you eat the firft bit of Supper, whether it be 
Rread, Meat, or Pottage ; this will keep your 
Body open, fo that you will have a Stool every 
Morning. It will deftroy fuperfluous Humours, 
ftrengthen the natural Heat, and all the internal 
Faculties, and prolong Life. 'Thefe Pills are only 
to be taken twice in a Week. 


The fecond Way to live long. 

This is done by the Syrut of Life; to prepare 
which, take echt Pounds Be act ite - Ohe 
Herb Mercury, two of the Juice of Burrage, viz. 
from the tops of the Leaves, twelve Pounds of 
Narbonne, or the beft Honey 5 you muft give the 
whole one boiling, fcum, ftrain, and clarify it : 
Let four Ounces of Gentian Roots, cut into flices, 
be infus’d by it felf for four and twenty Hours in 
fomewhat lefs than three Pints of good White 


them fhall be fo difpos’d, that the Pink becomes 
larger: thereby, becaufe the extremities of their 
Coffins have been a little curv’d 5 and they apply 
themfelves to this work when the Flower is quite 
blown, and that Nature has not difpos’d of it in 
good order. : — 
ZEGYPTIACUM UNGUENTUM, an Oint- 
ment often mention’d in the Cures of Dif- 
eafes incident to Horses, &c. and therefore the 
preparing of it is neceflary to be known. It’s of 
two forts, the Black and'the Red, and they are 


Sores or Ulcers; and they do likewife cleanfe 
and prepare a Sore, and make it apt to be heal’d 
with carnifying or healing Salves. To make the 
Black, take two Pounds of coarfe Exglifh Honey, 
Verdipreafe, Dyers Gall, and green Copperas, of 
each four Ounces, make ail into Powder mix’d 
together, .put it into an earthen Pot, and fet it on 
the Fire, and keep it ftirring, but as foon as it 
sear to boil, take it off and let it coo), other- 
wife it will become Red, which will not be fo 
good : One of its principal ufes is to diffolve the 
Hoofs of any Horfe if they be too dry or hard, 
fo that it will caufe the Corruption, if there is 
any, to afcend above the Cronet, where the Hair 
jis, and alfo to reftore the Horfe’s Hoof when the 
Sole is taken out. | 

The Red fort is made of two Pounds of coarfe 
Honey, Verdigreafe four Ounces, green Copperas 
two, which two laft muft be beaten very {mall 
into Powder, and then put it into an earthen 
Pot, add thercunto 4 little Vinegar, and fo boil 
it very well till it becomes Red, and lay it up 
for your ufe. 

AFTER-BIRTH, or After-Barden 5 a Skin 
or Membranc in which the Child is wrapt up, and 
comes out of the Woman’s Womb after him, 
with that which Chirurgeons and Men-Midwives 
call Placenta, which is akind of a piecc of Flefh 
that is formed at the top of the Womb, and from 
thence draws the Nourifhment, which, through a 
long Gut that abuts at the Navel, it imparts to the 
Child. It’s call’'d Placenta, becaufe it refembles 
a Cake. | 

To bring. away the _After-Burden, take the 
Leaves of frefhSmallage, pound ’em, andgive fome 
of the Juice of it in white Wine ; the Dofe is a 


the Sced of it in Winter time, and boiling the 
fame in Broth or Wine, ftrainand give it to drink. 
Some of the Powder of a Horfe’s Tefticles given 
in Broth or the like, does wonders this way. 
AFTER-MATH ; a Term in Husbandry, be- 
ing the After-grafs, or fecond mowing of Grafs, 
or elfe Grafs or Stubble cut after Corn. Wine, upon hot Cinders, and having often ftirr’d 
AGARIC ; an Excrefcence growing inthe form ¥the Veffel, put in the Infufion above mention’d, 
of a Mufhroom on the Trunks and biggeit} and boil the whole gently together to the con- 
Branches of the Larch-tree and old Oaks; there] fiftence of a Syrup. You sa add half a Poand 
are two forts of it, esz. the Male andthe Female ;} of Garden-flag Root, and infufe it in the White 
they do not make any ufe of the Male in Phyfick, ¢ Wine with the Gentian., | 
and it is good, for nothing but for Dyers todye} This Syrup prolongs Life, reftores Health in 
Black ; it is of a yellowifh Cclour, heavy and clam-| oppofition to all Diftempers, is a Prefervative 
my. As to the Fevale, and that which is ufed ;]againit the Gout, difpels Heat in the Bowels 5 
that is efteem’d to be good, which is round,{and though there fhould be no more than a {mall 


light, foftto the Touch, and {weet to theT afte at{ part of the ae left, and the reft wafted, itwil — 


Girft 5 but it will afterwards caufe great Bitternefs. | preferve that which is found, and reftore the in- 
Agaric is hot and aftringent, it gives eafe in the} tected Part. It is good for Pains in the Stomach, 
Gripes, Sciatica, and Suffocation of the Matrix :[ Sciatica, Dizincfs, Megrims. and in, general, for 

| all 
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alt inward Diforders: take but one {poonful of this 


Syrup every day, you will be fure to have no 
occafton fora Phyfician oran Apothecary, and to 
{pend your Life in good Health, for it will fuffer 
no il! Humours to remain in the Bedy ; but will 
expel ‘em all. 
A third Way. : 
Thoufands of People have found the Benefit of 
Dr. de Lorme’s Rea-Liquor, or Broth: the Ingre- 
dicnts are Borage, Buglofs, wild Succory, Sorrel, 
Dog’s-Grafs, Strawberry Plants, Dandelion, and 
Agrimony, of each one Handful ; the laft grows 
in the Wood, and you may lay up a ftore of it to 
ferve you two Yeats ; and if there were none of 
it, the Compofition would be good: but when 
they are all put together, they will have the bet- 
ter effect. You willalways find the Roots of them 
during the fevereft Colds, and they are better 
than the Herbs; thefe ought to be boiled for two 
Hoursand upwards, in an earthen Pot holding a- 
bout five Quarts of Water: the Water being 
drank, you may put more in, and the fecond feems 
to be as good as the firft. It’s to be obferved, that 
thefe Roots muft not be always left in the Water ; 
for if you do fo, efpecially in Summer time, theWa- 
ter will grow four. After you have taken the Pot 


eek 


SENSE aan 
Drams of Sena, four Drams of Scammony, but five | 


for thofe of the moft robuft Continuation, with half 
a Dram of Liquorice, all of them well pounded in 
a Marble Mortar with a wooden. Peftil to be in- 
fufed into about a Pint of his Red-Ligior. - 

But tho’ he fometimes made uft of this fmall 
Prefcription, he alfo praétifed thar called the 
Grand one, which was prepared Antimony: He . 
was a great Admirer of it, and look’d upon it as 
an incomparable Remedy, after the admi- 
rable Succeffes' he found it had on Perfons of the 
firft Rank ; and prefcribed the ufe of it taa 
Friend in the Army, if he found himfelfill, with- 
out determining this or that Diftemper. 

The manner of preparing this Medicine will be 
met with under the Word Autimeny of Monfieur 
ade Lorme. . 

It's certain many who imitated him, and pur- 
fued his Advice, have lived to a great Age ; but 
we fhall only name Mr. Rexaud, who reach’d to 
the Years of Ninety-nine, and acknowledged upon 
his Death:bed his Longevity was owing to the In- 
ftructions he received from him, and to his fove- 
reign Remedies, ? 


The fourth Way. 
Dr. St. Catherine, a famous Phyfician, prepared 


from the Fire, you muft pour a Paris Pint of|4 Remedy which he tock thrice every Year, viz. 


Water into it, and fo leave it, without any more 
boiling ; by this means you will take off the Bit- 
ceruets of the Herbs: It may be drank in the 
Morning fafting and before Supper, provided you 
have eat nothing for four Hours before, which is 
a {pace of time neceffary for Digeftion. 

Dr. de Lorme having lived to an hundred and 
four Years, it may not be improper to add fome- 
what concerning the Method he took to arrive to 
that great Age: He always took care, by all the 
means he could think of, toguard himfelt againft 
Cold, both in refpe& to his Cloathing, and Condué& 
m his own Chamber; but this was not all, he re- 


commended Perfons to live in commodious Places ;| of an hour, and let it boil moderately 


and to provide againft the ill Influence of the Winds, 


before the coming in of Winter, about Ea/er, and in 
the hotteft time of Summer, by virtue whereof he 
lived almoft to a hundred and twenty Years; the 
fame is good for all Perfons, if ip Sicknefs, to re- 
move their Diftemper, and if in Health, to con- 
tinue and preferve it ; It’s alfo proper fcr yo 
Children 5 but above all; moft excellent Or ald 
Age, and has been fufficiently experience 

You muft take about two Pints and a half of 
the beft Oats well cleaned and wafhed, a Penny- 
worth of wild Succory-Root newly gathered, be- 
ing about a {mall handful ; boil thefts together in 
fix large Quarts of River-Water, for thrce quarters 
5 then add’ 
half an ource of mineral Chryftal, and two of 


which are Enemies thatenter in by the Noftrils,] three {mall Spoonfuls of the beft eating Honey 5 


Eyes, Ears, and all parts of the Body, into which 
they convey the Rudiments of the Palfey. 


boil the whole together for about halt an Hour, 
ftrain it, and put the Water that came from it into 


As to what he prefcribed againft catching of } an earthen Pitcher, and let it cool ; but notice muft | 


cold in Winter, you may fee under the word 
Cold: He prevented Maladies by his Sobriety ; 
and was of opinion all Precautions fhould be ufed 
to hinder the peer: of the Spirits, and to repair 
the Confumpticn of natural Heat: In fhort, he 
made ufe of the Conferve of Rofes to fortify it, 
and of his Red Liquor, which ferved both for 
Food, and ;Phyfick; bat he. was of opinion that 
the body ought to be comforted with Remedies 
from tinae to time, and that ereat A firtances were 
femetinres neceflary 5 and this made him refolve 
% prefcribe Biceding even twice, ‘but yet in : 
portiea to the Perfon’s ftrength, let him be of 
A ehe would. : 14 ee. 
- Bat ritar ya proving always tobe a Cure, 
ke emphyed other Remedies ; and-when Nature 
a little fluggifh, he had no Recearfe to Gli- 
rs, but preterredSuppofitories, for fear of prefling 
the great Gut too much. But as iil Hamours, 
which in a Courfe of time infenfibly gather in the 
Body, mutt likewife be removed ; he prefcribed a 
Drink which he called his lerthe -aind ordinary 


Phsfick, which is thus prepared : He ordered three | promotes Spitting, 


be taken, that thofe whoare of a bilious Temper, 
muft ufe bue half the quantity of Honey; for the 
Sweetnefs of it encreafes the Bile. 

Two handfome Glafles of this Water may be 
drank every Morning fafting 5 and the fame quan- 
tity in the Afternoon three or four Hours after 
Dinner ; and this may be continued for fifteen days 
together, without bleeding, keeping one’s Bed 
or Chamber, and without fppiog ot Broth, eating 
new-laid Eggs, or other Dainties, but taey_ may go 
abort their Bufinefs as ufual, , ; 
.. Thofe whoare weak and iofrm, if they drink 
bat one Glads of it, will find themfelves comforted 
by it. It is proper for thofe who are corpulent, and 
onder t0 make way for evacuation, after which this 
Remedy will. the more cafily praduce the: good 
Effe@s expected dram at. - ee ree 

This Medicine isea§ly taken, and gentle in its 
ration ; ot gives yo neither T'witchings, ner 
other Emotions, but in the mean dime pericfly 
purges the Bcins, helps to meke water plenti 
clearing the Head and 
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AGE 


of Snot, it clears the Brain, cleanfes the Lungs, 
Liver and Spleen, expels all Ordure, Putrefaétion, 
and internal Ailings, and allthe Diforders of the 
Head; alfo Gravel, and even the Stone if but newly 
formed ;. it cures all tertian, quartan, and even in- 
veterate Agues, all Cholicks and Pains in the Side, 
Itch, Scurf and Corns; it revives the Senfes, 
clears the Sight, opens the Stomach, caufes Slcep 
and Reft, refrefhes, fattens, eircs Strength, Vi- 
gour, and perfect Health, and feems to operate 
and do saad a month or two ‘after it is taken. 

This Preparation does refettle the inward Parts 
in fuch a manner, that you do not perceive it ; and 
inftead of weakening the Body, as other Remedies 
do, it does on the contrary ftrengthen it, give a 
good Appetite, and caufe Sleep ; and whatis truly 
wonderful, is, that in the Dog-days and | dese 
Heats in Summer, when common Remedies are 
hurtful and dangerous, this operates then better 
than at any other time, and does repair the Pa- 
tient’s Strength and Vigour, fo that it feems in fome 
meafure to make thofe young again, who make 
ufe of it. 

You may take it at any time without danger, ex- 
cept it be very cold ; and yet in order to make you 
live long, it’s enough to take it for fifteen days, 
ence or twice a Year during the great Heats, as the 
propereft Seafonto make ufe of it in. 


| Fifth Way. 

It is neceflary, in order to the Prefervation of 
our Health, and our attaining to a good old Age, 
that we: fhould prevent our bodily Indifpofitions, 
and have a knowledge of the approaching Symp- 
toms of Difeafes, that we may make ufe of. pro- 
per Remedies. | | 
Phe moft common Symptoms are Laflitude, 
without any violent Exercife, either in the Legs, 
Thighs, or Reins, together with a finking down or 


. Heavinefs of the whole Body. 


This may be remedied without any regard had 
either to the Moon, Equinoxes or Solftices, Age, 
or Sex ; by common Glifters, Bleeding once or 
twice in the Arm, and afterwards by a Purge cop- 


 Aifting of two Drachms of Sena and one of Rhubarb 
infule 


dtogether for a Night in a Glafs of Water 
over a Fire: Whenthe Infufion is over, diffolve 


AGE. 

the Stomach, with Reachings to vomit; and the 
external Piles with an Inflammation: Let who will 
be attacked with any of thefe Symptoms, he may 
take it for granted that he is threatned with fomz 
great Diftemper. 

In order to prevent the fame, you are for two or 
three days together Morning and Evening to ufe 
Glifters made up of all forts of very refrefhing 


Herbs ; then you muft be blooded twice or thrice, 
and once in the Foot: 


Belly; they ufe bathing, or for fome days take 
Prifancs made of the Roots of wild Succory, 
Strawberry, Agrimony, Water-Lilly, and fome 
Pippins, with a little mineral Chryftal, or Cream 
of ‘Wartar, qualified with a very {mall quantity of 
Liquorice. | 7 | 

You may be afterwards purged with Caffia dif 
folved in Whey, or with Tamarinds boiled in 
two Glaffes of the preceding Prifane. 

They may alfo make ufe of the compound Syrup 
of Succory, or the univerfal Syrup. 

Thofe who have a mind to be phyfick’d by way 
of vomiting, they give them the day after they 
have been bled, either emetick Tartar, or eme- 
tick Wine. 

It has been obferved by long Experience, that all 
thofe who have taken emetick Wine or Tartar, 
when fubje& to or firft attacked by Pleurifies, have 
efcaped ; and therefore they are advifed to practife 
this Remedy, but they muft be firft Blooded. 7 

There are alfo other Symptoms, which tho’ lefs 
apparent, and not fo much perceiv’d, do yet 
threaten us with long or fatal Difeafes, fuch as 
heavinefs in the Head, accompanied with Dazlings 
and Dizzineffes, fleeping almoft irrefiftibly after 
Meals, ser ri Noifes and Buzzings of the Ears, 
watering of the Eyes, continual running of the Nofe, 
an extended and whitifh Tongue, vomiting of in- 
fipid Water, the {melling of. Vidtuals, ditinclina- 
tion to drink, Cough cal continual Spitting, the 
Mouth full of Water, Cold in the Head, and a Belly 
always lax : ‘The Confequences of thefe Symptoms 
are to be avoided rather by repeated Purges than 
Bleeding: The beft Pills are thofe made of Aloes, 
Cochia,, Manna, Syrup of Buckthorn, Rhubarb, 


therein, fix Drachms of double Catholicon, or half} Agarick, and Sena, with a Decoétion of Polypody. 


an Ounce of compound Diaprunis, adding thereto 
an Ounce of sap of Rofes or of Peach-Flow- 
ers. | | 

- find in cafe of the fuppreffion of the Piles or 
Rtoppage of theMenfes, befides bleeding in the Arm, 
it will be proper to do the fame in the Foot, and ac- 
cording to the Age and Strength of the Perfon, to 
increafe or diminifh-one third of a Purge. | 
‘. Other Symptoms that require as much Pre- 
caution as the former, but to be attended with a 
more exact Diet, are red and twinkling Eyes, an 
enflamed Face, . bleeding exceflively at the Nafe, 
contintial’ Head-Ach, Bitternefs'in the Mouth, a 
JoftAppetite, Loathing of Victuals and Drink, Vo- 
sniting of Choler, the Sates, of the {wollenGlands 
about the Ears, Neck and Groin,’ and caufing 
much Pain ; a burning of the infide of the Hands ; 
‘a fidden Falling away, Pains in the Armts and 
Shoulders, ' {mall Shiverings, Trémblings, and in- 
voluntary Sighings ;: broken Slecps, by reafon of 
Dreams, which prefent: to us Slaughters and Mur- 
ders 5 4 welled and painful Belly, Heavinefs in 


or Epithyme. | | 
It may be further obferved, that if you are 
troubled with farinous or running Tetters, Corns, 
hard Bumps, or Swellings, Scurf, Itch, or Jaun- 
dice all over the Body, or with St. Azthony’s 
Fire 5 in fuch Cafes you muft have Recourle to 


bleeding and purging, or the univerfal Syrup; and 


purge as much as may be thought ncceflary. 


; Thefe are the ways to prevent Difeafes, and to - 


preferve Health ; and I would advife thofe who 
live at Eafe and Plenty, and-ufe but little Exercife, 
and others who lead fedentary Lives, fuch as 
Scholars and itudious Perfons, that they would, by 
way of Precaution, once or twice a Year, in the 
middle of the Spring, or beginning of Autumn, 
take fome Glifters before Bleeding and Purging, 
and that they would always chufe to do it, when 
the Moon is in the Wain. ‘ | 


Lhe fixth Way. 


This is the Amber of Life, which preferves 
Youth and Health, and will bring you to a ‘good 


Sd 


old - 


In cafe any have an op- 
|preflion of Spirits, or feel fome extraordinary 
Heat, either inthe Reins, or in the bottom of the 
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otd Age.. The Method to prepare this Medicine, 
if to take three Drams of Amber, and two Drams 
of Sugar-Candy, which being beat inte bi fine 
Powder, you are to put the whole into a Matrafs 
with a long Neck to it ; you are in the fame 
Marble Mortar to pulverize four Ounces of yellow 
Amber, and to put it into the fame Veffel, pour 
fo much hot Spirit of Juniper-berry upon it as 
fhall float two Fingers thick over it. Fit a Ren- 


counter to the long Neck, lute the Junctures very }- 


clofe, and put it into a Bath-Mary for four or 
five Days, then ftrain it thro’ a fine Linnen- 
Gloth that has been dipt in Spirit of Wine, pat 
your ftraining intoa very clean Matrafs, and pour 
tour Ounces of liquid Amber upon it; fit the 
Rencoumter to it, lute the JunGtures, and after four 
er five days Circulation, put it into a Boftle that 
is well topped. The Do‘ is eight or ten drops 
in Broth, and two hours after eat your Victuals. 
This Medicine is the true Balm of Nature, 
and is fuited tothe radical Moifture and natural 
Heat, which fupporte Life in its Vigour, retards 
eld Age, and prolongs our days: It-purifies the 
Mafs of Blood, revives the Spirits, rectifies Corrup- 
tion, refrefhes the Heart and Brain ; fortifies the 
Nerves and Membranes, refifts the Falling-Sick- 
nefs, preverts Faintings, ee the Venom ofcon- 
tagious Difea’es, by Tranfpiration and Sweating, 
cleanfes the Liver and Ulcets'; ftops the aaa 
of Blood, reftores the Tone of the Breait a 
Stomach, promotes the making of Water, cleanfes 
the Reins-and Bladder, ftrengthens the Womb, 
referves the Sight, and removes all Uneafineffes 
By rubbing the Eye-lids at Night with it. : 
Note, That.this precious Remedy yields a plea- 
fant Smell, and preferves the Delicatenefs of the 
Compleétion,: if you mix fome Drops of ic with 
Pomatum. See the Word Old Age. 
AGNUS-CASTUS, a Tree call’d the Chafte, 
becaufe it is pretended, that thofe who make ufe 
of it, either in eating, drinking, or putting it in 
their Beds, it will keep them chafte. It fhoots 
out feveral Branches that are flexible and eafy to 
be broken: Its Leaves grow five and five or 
feven and feven together, like Hemp; they are 
Jong, ftrait, and almoft like thofe of Willow ; the 
Blowers arife on the tops of the Btanches like Ears 
of Corn ; the Seed refembles Pepper, but is fmal- 
‘Jer; it increafes Milk, provokes Womens Men- 
fes, diffipates the Seed, and caufes Sleep. The 
Dofeis a Dram in alittle Wine, being mixed with 
Oil and Vinegar, and applied to the Head. It’s 
ood for Tathss ick gad Werensical Perfons ; the 
fame Dofe as before being given befare the coming 
of the cold Fit, cures Agues. The Traveller that 
carries a {mall Switch of it in his Hand, will not 
‘be fubjeét to gaul. | 
_ This Tree grows onthe fides of Rivers and 
Brooks, and there are, as might have been ob- 
ferved before, two Sorts of it, vse. a-large one, 
Jike ‘a Willow, that has Flowers intermixed with 
white and purple 5; and the {mall 4 eas-Caftus , 
whieh bean whites Leaves, and its Flowers are 


Colour. ‘fo 


wholly of ee 

AGRICULTURE, the Art of cultivating the 
Ground, to make it abound in fuch'a manner, that 
‘it may yield to-as all forts of Fruits ; thisWord may 
-alfobe taken for rural Occonemy in general, that 
is, forevery thing that contributes to cultivate the 
Earth, ini make it fruitful, See Zsllage. 


e 
‘ 


It being highly neceflary for Gentlemen, Far- 


mers, and others, to know the Charges of feveral 
forts of Works belonging to Husbandry ; we fhall 
compute them here according to the Workmen’s 
Wages of Fourteen-pence a Dayin Summer, and 
Twelve-pence a Day in Winter ; and fo it may be. 


done at more or leis, according to any Variation 

that may happen in the Counties they live in: 
We will firft begin with | 
Plowing and Harrowing. A Man cannot well 

plow in ftitt Grounds above one Acre in a Day ot 
Lays or Land the firft time it is iallowed 5 but 

where Land is broke up aiready, and is not miry, 
he may plow an Acre and a half; and in fandy 
light Lands two Acres. In {tiff Clays they may 
plow and fow one Acre of Wheat, and an Acre 
anda half of Barley or Oats, and double as much 
with one Tcam of Horfes in light Lands; but an 
Ox-'Team cannot do above two thirds of that 
(uantity. 

The Price for plowing Land is reckoned five 
Shillings an Acre, and a SHilling an Acre for 
harrowing ; but if it is Land not plowed before, 
tis worth feven Shillings per Acre. The Charges 
of keeping an ordinary Team of Horfes, whcre 
Oats communibus Annis {ll for ten Shillings a 
Quarter, and Hay at twenty Shillings a Load, the 
Countrymen reckon about fitry Pounds a Year. 

Reaping and Mowing. A Man with a Binder 
may recap an Acre of Wheat, and fomething 
more of Rye ina day, if it ftard well; and of 
Peafe, Vetches, €%¢ two Acres. As for the ma- 


king up of Sheafs of Oats.or Barley, one Man 


will bind as much as another fhall mow, and that 


from two to four Acres ina day, if thin. 


The Price of reaping and binding of Wheat b 
the Acre, is five Shillings; of Rye, four Shill- 


ings : to mow Oats, is one Shilling an Acre; and 
to make them fit to inn, is one Shilling more for 
an {Acre 5 to do the fame for Barley, is worth one 


Shilling and three Pence an Acre. — 


Thrafbing. A Man may thrash four Buthels 


of Wheat or Rye, fix Bufhelsof Barley or Oats, 


and five Bufhels of Beans and Peafe 
the Corn thrafhes well. 
The Price of thrafhing of Corn is, for Wheat 
from three Pence to four Pence a Bufhel « for 
Rye from two Pence to three Pence ; for Oats, 
frem fourteen Pence to fixteen Pence a Quarter, 
and the fame for Barley. - oe 
Digging of Lavd. A Man may dig’ four or 
five fquare Poleina day of Garden.Ground.a Spit 
deep, that has been dug already ; and he may ie 
three Pole or more to fill into Wheel-Barrows, 
and fomething better than two Poles into 
if it is good digging Ground. oe 
The common Price for digging -of ‘Garden- 
Ground, is four Pencea Pole, becaule they ufually 


in a day, if 


| expect better Wages for Gardens than other Work, 


elfe three Pence a Pole is pretty Wages. To 
dig Ground a Spit deep, and to fill it into. Wheel- 
Barrows, is worth four Pence a Pole, and into 
Carts fix Pence a Pole. : | 
Hedging and Ditching. -A Man may ditch and 
quickfet a Pole or more in a day, where the 
Ditch is three- Foot wide and two Foot deep. © 

A Man.may make a Hedge five Foot high, and 


bind it well, and lay it thick, and do two Peleina 
day 5 if lower, he may dodouble. — hg 


+ The 


Carts, 
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As to the Price of Hedging and Ditching: To 
make a Hedge and lay the Quickfet, is three 
Pence a Pole. | | 
To make a Hedge and cleanfe a Ditch, the 
common way is five Pence a Pole; but if he 
lathes it well, and cleanfes the Ditch two Spit 
eep, and fets it with Quick where any is want- 

ing, *tis worth from fix Pence to éight Pence a 
ole. - 

To lay a Hedge and bind it well, and to make 
anew Ditch of three Foot wide, and two Foot 
deep, istwelve Pence a Pole. 
to make anew Ditch three Spit or two Foot 
deep, and three Foot broad, is twelve Pence a 
Pole, and in very ftony Ground fourteen Pence a 
Pole 5 andthe Workmen find Quick and plant it, 
and make a new Hedge with Bufhes. 

_ Making of Banks. They are meafured bythe 
Float or Floor, which is eighteen Foot {quare and 
one deep, which contains twelve Cart Load in 
good Mould: ‘A Man will fill into Wheel-bar- 
rows a Floor and a half in a day, which will re- 
quire three Men to carry away in Barrows, and 
One to trim and ram the Earth. 

Note, That of what Depth or Breadth you 
make your Ditch, the Bank fhall be near of the 
fame Heighth and Breadth. 

They dig a Ditch in the Marfhes ten Foot 
widcat the top, and fix in the bottom, and four 
Foot deep, at two Shillings a Pole, reckoning one 
and twenty Foot tothe Pole. 

‘To meafurea Ditch, take the Length, and for 
the Breadth fee how wide it isat the bottom and 
at thetop, and halve it, as fuppofe aDitch fix Foot 
wide at the top, and fuur at the bottom, which 
makes ten Foot, the half of which will be five 
Foot, which multiply by the Length, and you have 
the Contents of the Ditch. | 

Mowing of Grafs) A Man may mow an Acre 
of Meadow in a day ; butif it ftands well, and is 
even, he may mow an Acre and a Quarter, or an 
Acre and a half; and if it is upland Meadows, and 
the Grafs thin, he may mow two Acres in a day. 

_ Tocut Grafs and to make it fit tocarry in, is 
worth in Meadows five Shillings an Acre, and in 
- Uplands from three and"fix Pence to four Shillings 
anAcre. See Farm. a 

AGRIMONY, in Latin Eupatorium, a Plant 
that has but one fingle’Stem, bearing Branchcs as 
hard as Wood: They are of a darkifh Colour, 
. flender, ftrait, hairy, about a Cubit high and more ; 
the Leavesare like thofe of Cinquefoil or Hemp, 
and they are divided into five others, or more, by 
st Intervals : The Seed grows from the middle 
_ of the Stem, and fo upto the top ; it is hairy, incli- 
ning towards the Earth, and when it is dry, fticks 
to People’s Clothes: the Flowers are yellow, and 
ranged in the form of Ears. This Plant grows 
about Hedges, and blooms in Fume and Fuly. 

Agrimony has fubtile Parts without Heat, and 
hasan ancifive Virtue ; the Sced being drank in 
Wine, is good for the Liver, Bloody-Flux, and 
ftinging of Adders; its Decoétion made with 
_ Wine, and taken inwardly, to the weight of fix 
Ounces, is admirable againft the Retention of 
Urine ; a Water diftill’d from its Leaves is good 
for a Cough, the Stomach, Jaundice, Fever, and 
, efpecially forthe Cholick. 

: AGUE, an intermitting Fever, which is ei- 
ther Quotidian, Tertian, Baftard Tertian, or 
. Quartan. The Quotidian has its Name from the 


Fit or Fever’s returning every day, upon the Per- 
fon afflicted, and it ufually holds about eighteen 
Hours ; and he is fo far from receiving any Com- 
fort and Eafe in the interval of the fix Hours, that 
on the contrary he finds himfelf as much fatigu’d 
and difpirited, as if he was ftill in the Height of 
the Fit. 

A Quotidian-Ague .does not always proceed 
from the Indifpofition of the Stomach; it fome- 
times arifes from fome rotten Phlegm which at firft 
is felt in the extream parts of the Body, by a 
Cold, which by degrees difperfes irfelf throughout 
the whole Body, and makes it as it were like Ice, 
and yet without much trembling or fhaking ; it’s 
afterwards fucceeded by a Heat, which is not vio- 
lent. The Perfon who is troubled with it, hasan 
infipid Tafte, aclammy Mouth, anda pale, livid, 
or leaden Countenance: he feels a Weaknefs in 
his Stomach, and a Pain on the fide of the Spleen 5 
his Pulfe is foft, weak and flow, and it is not 
uneven and diforderly, but when the Fit begins to 
come on him. His Water at firft is clear and 
thin, but when the Matter is cak’d, it becomes 
troubled, high-colour’d, thick and plentiful ; the 
cold Fit diminifhes, and the hot augmentsit. Ifhe 
{weats, it will not be till towards the end of the 
Diftemper. 

This Ague lafts fometimes for eighteen days in 
the fame degree, and comes not to diminifh by a 
little and little, inlefsthaneighteen days more : 
It’s very incident to Infants, old Men, Women, the 
Lazy and Gluttonous, and to Beer-drinkers and 
Eaters of raw Fruit and Fifh : It alfo rather hap- 
pens about the end of the Autumn, and in Winter; 
than in the Summer and Spring. _ 

You mutt inthis Diftemper eat light Food, and 
but little thereof at firft, you may atrerwards take 
a fourth or a fifth Part more, whether prepared of 
fome Egps, a fmall Sop with a little Nutmeg or 
Capers thereon ; now and then fome Olives and 
Raifins of the Sun, or Bisket fteep’d in Spanifh 
Wine or fome other Liquor : His Drink fhould be 
one part White-Wine, and two parts Water. 

Vhe Patient fhould four Hours before the re- 
turn of the Fever, keep awake, and he fhould di- 
vert himfelf, or do fome Bufinefs rather than fleep: 
he fhould as mach as is poffible be hindred from 
Sleep, in the beginning of the Fit, and you may 
without any fcruple put the Patient into a Paffion; 
for the Humour being thereby a little agitated, 
may ferve the beter to digeft thcPhlegm, and the 
Fit coming to diminifh, you fhall give him Gli- 
{ters made of the Flowers of Camomile, Melli- 
lot, Fennel, Anife, coarfe Sugar, Violet-Honey 
and Sena ; you fhall after feven or eight days put 
halfan Ounce of Aloe’ into theGlifters, | 

Tho’ Bleeding be not altogether neceffary in 
fuch Diftempers, yet that part of the Corruption 
contained inthe Veffels may be let out ; it will 
be ily bi about the fourth or fifth Fit to take 
away fome Blood, and if there fhould bea fup- 

reflionof the Emrods or Stoppage of the Men- 
fos, or the Head-ach in the fitelor part of the 
Brain, you may bleed in the Foot, without {cru- 

le, aa yet more freely if you find the Urine 

igh-coloured. | 

After the difcharge of the Glifter, the Patient 
may takea Dram of Treacle in a little Wine 
or Cordial Water. | 

You muft forbear giving him any Vomit be- 
fore the feventh or cighth day of his Sicknefs 5 

bur 
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but if however you perceive fome fign of Di-¢ If on the firft or fecond day there does appear 
eftion, or a Difpofition to it, you may. the more Ja white Sediment at the bottom of the Patient’s 
freely do it. 2 Urine, the Ague will end with the third Fit ; if 
In the mean time you may, after the eighth or | not, it will continue till the feventh 5 and if it lafts 
ninth day, without any Hefitation, purge him|beyond that time, it will be very long upon 
with half an Ounce of the Tablet of Diacartha-}him. . ti ie a 
mum, half an Ounce of Diaphenick diluted ina] To cure this fort of Ague, without any regard 
Glafs of the Infufion of two Drams of Sena ; a}had to Age or Strength ; they adminifter a very 
Pinch of little Centaury, Wormwood, er Rue. {cooling Glifter at the end of the fecond Fit, and 
This Medicine may be often repeated, accord-}when it is difcharged, they take two or three 
ing to the Strength of the Patient, and let the | Porringers full of Blood from him. : 
Dofe be increafed or diminifhed very near, ac-] If the Fever does not determine the third or 
cording to the refpe€tive Ages of the Patients. the fourth day, they'prefcribe this Prifane: Take 
Many having in the midit of the Fit taken |half an Ounce of Sena, as.much mineral Chryftal, 
the following Potion, have recover’d in a fhort}two Drams of Liquorice bruifed and cut into 
time : Jbits ; let the whole be infufed cold in a Pint of 
Take a Drachm of Treacle, as much Mithri-| Water for the fpace of four and: twenty Hours, 
‘date, and half an Ounce of Sugar, fteep it in half alafter which ftrain this Infufion, and begin to take 
Glafs of Carduns Benedi€tus Water, or White: | Glafs of it after the cold Fit is over, and let the 
Wine. | | Patient continue to take the reit one Hour after 
Others have taken a Glafs of Wormword-| another, and drink nothing elfe. It’s a Liquor 
Wine an Hour before the Ague has left them, and; that will readily cure this Ague. | 
found themfelves perfeGly cured therewith. | _ 4 You may, during theheight of the Sweat in - 
As for other Prefcriptions for a Quoridtran your. preceding Fits, give him fome White-Wine 
| Ague,it’s good to drink, {ome time before the Fit]to drink, mixed with twice as- much Barley- 
| water made of Dogs-Tooth, or. of the Roots 


comes on, fome Juice drawn from Betony and 
: of Sparagrafs, Smallage, Parfley, or Fenncl.; and 


Plantain, or to drink every Morning a {mall gar 
tity of a Decoction made of the Roots of Smal-fif it continues; Recourfe muft.be ‘had to the Je- 
fujts Powder. . - ae 


lage, Parfley, Turnips, Sparagrafs,, Leaves of a a og. ete 
Betony and Hartftongue, red Chick Peafe, and] Baftard-Tertian, is diftinguifh’d from the 
‘middling Bark of Elder 5, or {teep in Whice-Wine | other, .becaufe the cold Fit is not fo violent, tho’ 
the Roots of Wallwort, and drink a {mall quantity Jit be longer, neither is the hot Fit fo fevere, and 

dogs not affeétall the -Parts ofthe Body: It 


of itan Hour before the Fit: comes on ; but you 
‘mufthavea care you don’t fleep.uponit: or elfe}muft be very much indeed, if it. is fo bad as the 
other ; however, it may: laft whole Months. 


ut two Leaves of the Herb Cinquefoil in your | 
Vine, one in the Morning, and the other at] This Agve proceeds froma mixture of Cho- 
Night, and drink it ; you may alfo apply to the|ler and Phlegm,-which attacks robuft Men in 
| the ‘Prime of their ¥ears, who are of a more bi- 


Writts the Plaifter you will find defcribed under 
lious than unactive Difpofition, -who watch much, 


drink little pure Wine, and eat high-fcafon’d 


a Quartan-Ague.- ee oat 
“There isanother fort of Luotidian- Ague, which 
Vidtuals : It befalls em ufually more in Au- 
tumn and moift Weather, than in other Sea- 


differs from that already defcribed ; in that en: 
the Fit, thePatient feels equally both the cold an 
hot Fituponhim. Now as this is attended with | fons. cha 5. he | | 
. To. begin the Cure of this Azue, you mutt 
not let. blood, till the fourth Fit is over; if in 


much more Corruption and Heat than the other : 

‘ou mutt entirely torbear the ufe of Wine, an 
Summer, you are to bleed in the righe Arm, and 
in Autumn in the left. You give the Patient 


allow the Patient nothing but Barley-water made 

ot Dogs-Tooth, Strawberry-Roots and Liquorice 
Glifters, with a Decottion of: Mercuty ‘Leaves, 
Flowers of Camomile, Melilot, sand’ Fennel, or 


but as for the reft, you are.to ufe the fame Medi- 
Anhiféed, in which you are to diflve a quarter 


cines and the fame Regimen asin the former. 
 Pertian-Ague, isa Diftemper which proceeds 
of a Pound of common‘Honey with an Ounce of 
ma Sa pe oe H wo a . 3 1 


from corrupt Choler difpers'd throughout the Bo- 
sNext day after the Fit, you may purge with. 


dy, which returns every third day, from whence 

ic has its Name. It furprizes 4 body. on a fudden, 
| gins | half an Ounce of cleanfed Caffia, two Drams of 
Diaphenick, half a Dram of Rhubarb, and as 


d begins with a very fevere fhaking, which 
fete all the parts of the Body, and which 
much Agarick, both the one and the other being 
reduced to Powder; you muft :‘mjx the whole 


oftentimes towards the end of it, caufes vomiae 

The hot Fit that fuccceds it, is fo general and fo 
is | together to form a Bolus, which {s to be {wal- 
lowed in.a Wafer, or elfe dilute the whole ina 


burning, that it will make the Patient wholly un- 
Glafs of Barley Water: This .purging being re- 


cover himfelf; heis alfo attacked with -a violent 

Head-ach, . difficulty. of Breathing, Thirft, Impa- 
ated four or five times, 2 Drachm of Jefuits 
Powdes muft be given afterwards in a Glafs of 


tience, and even Ravings. In the beginning of 
the cold Fit, the Pulfe is fmall, flow, rare 
and weak 3 and when that Fit is over, it be- 
eomes light, quick, frequent and extended, upon 
theDecline of which it returns to its natural ‘T'em- 
rament, and the Patient’s Urine will be in- 
med, yellow, and have an ill Smell. 
This give iscommon to young People who 


White-Wine with an Ounce of Sugar... The: Pa- 
tient fhould faft four Hours before, and ay many 
after, and he muft continue to take. it four or five 
days pecraubeer | at the beginning of the cold 
Fit ;.or-ifthe Patient fhould be in a Place where 
he ae ac it then he ra takea Vor! 
ilious, and who love every thing that | foon as he finds a little Digeftion in hig Stoo!s an 
. ei one and {pic’d, and to thofe t/t dwell in} Urine. Several, have been cured only by Vo-. 
hot Countries, or breathe an Air of that nature. | miting. | : lt 


: : 
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It muft be obferv’d for a general Rule in Ter- 
tian Agnes, that if the Choler comes away by 
Stool, you muft by that way forward, and help it 
by Glifters and Purges; if it comes away by 
Urine, ic muft likewife be forwarded with Pri- 
fanes made of cither Pellitory of the Wall, 
Burdock, Juice of Lemons, Cream of ‘Tartar, or 
Mineral Chryltal ; or with Emulfions of the Seeds 
of Citruls, Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, Pur- 
flain and Lettice: laftly, if it comes away by 
Vomiting, you muft promote it by giving the Pa- 
tient fome emetick Wine, two Ounces of Barley 
Water, three Ounces of the Decoétion of Ra- 
difhes, half an Ounce of Oil, and an Ounce of 
Honey ; mix the whole, and let him {wallow it a 
little warm, it's a gentle Vomit. 

Or elfe let him mix with a little Comfiture, fix 
Grains of Vitriol calcin’d, or emetick Tartar : 
the firft fuits beft with thofe that are robuft. 


A Quartan Ague is a Diftemper which re-: 
turns every fourth day; there are two forts of 


Quartans, the firft has its. Seat in the Spleen, and 
is generated by a fimple melancholick Humour, 
) incident to aged Perfons, who are naturally 
aid, dry, fad and lumpifh, and therefore it ufu- 
ally feizes on them in the Autumn. 
The fecond proceeds from black Choler en- 
gendred in the Liver, to which the Spleen always 
‘contributes 5 it does moft commonly feize upon 
young People, and thofe who are in the Vigour 
of their Years, in ‘Summer-time. As for the 
Quartan, which proceeds from the Spleen, the 
Fits are much like unto thofe of the:Tertian, only 
they are worfe in refpe& to Drought, the Head- 
Ach, .and Want of Reft ; there is alfo reafon to 
fear, left in time it may caufe a Dropfy, which of- 
ten happens to old People, and therefore they muft 
forthwith have recourfe to a Regimen, and eat 
good Vidtuals, alittle feafon’d with Salt, Pepper, 
Nutmeg, Cloves, Thyme, Hyfop, or Muftard, and 
drink good White-Wine ; but they muft not eat 
any raw Fruit, Sallet,- Lettice, nor Fifh, and 
they muft be very regular on the fifth Day. 
They muft not bleed till after the fourth or 
fifth Fit, and if you find the Blood is black, re- 
at Bleeding ; but if it be red, proceed no fur- 


er. e 

As for thofe who have had fome old Emrods 
that have been entirely cur’d, they muft open 
them with Leeches, and take the following Purge 
faiting in the Morning the day after Bleeding : 
Take two Drachms of eolipoey ; of Hops, Balm- 
gentle and Fennel, of each two Pinches, boil the 
whole together in a Chopine of Water, till one 
half of icis confum’d, ftrain the Decoétion, and 
add thereto fix Drachms of double Catholicon, 
with an Ounce of the compound Syrup of Apples. 
_ This Purge may be repeated even four times 
between the Fits, adding to the third and fourth, 


two Drachms of Sena, and befides the vig 


Apples, half an Ounce of the Confection Ha- 
mech, and two Drachms of double Catholicon ; 
after which, you muft not fail to give the Bark 
prepar’din the manner every Body knows: But 
the fureft way, 1s, 3 

Take half an Ounce of Rhubarb reduc’d into 
a Powder, two Drachms of the Bark well pulve- 
riz'd with Syrup of Succory, form’d into an Opi- 
ate, and let the Patient take about the ‘quantity 
ofa Nutmeg inthe Morning fafting. . 


wort, Trefoil mark’d with white, 
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Another Remedy, is, to dilute a Drackm of: 


Treavle in two Ounces of Brandy when the cold 
Fit comes on; this Prefcription fuits better with 
fat than lean Perfons, 
Glafs of Verjuice, and take it. 


Some bruife Garlick ina 


The Quartan, which proceeds from the Liver, 


has feverer Fits than the other, but they do not 
continue {6 long and therefore they m 
{paring in Bleeding; for.as this Diftemper com- 
monly {cizes on fuch Perfons as are in the Vigour 
of: their Years, it cannot confequently but be 


not be 


good for them, as alfo alittle Vomit, which may 
afterwards be given them. Some days after that, 


they may be purg’d with an Infufion of two 


Drachms of Sena, wherein you are to diffolve 
an Ounce of double Catholicon, and the fame 
guantity of cleanfed Caffia, and Ict them take 
afterwards half a Drachm of the Jefuits Bark in 
Powder in a Glafs of the Decoétion,-of either Po- 
lypody, Betony, or Nettlcs, and continne both 
nas cne and the other for fome time, with an in- 
terval of a day ortwo; or elfe Ict em make ufe 
of the following Drink every twodays. 
Take an handful of Hartftongue, as much of 
wild Succory, Agrimony, and Polypody, boil the 
whole together in about three Pints of Water, 


till half is confum’d, then firain this ‘Decoétion, - 


and infufe in it cold, an Ounce of Sena, fix 
Pinches of little Centory, half an Ounce of Mine- 
ral Chryftal, and two Drachms of Liquorice, 
which you are to ftrain again ; and let the Patient, 
when the Fit is upon him, take a large Glafs of 
it twice, at an hour’s diftance from one another. 
There are moreover feveral other Agues,which 
tho’ more irreguluar than a Quartan, yct muft be 
dealt with in the fame manner: for example, 
an Ague which comes two days together, and 
does not on the third ; that which comes on the 
fifth, after a Refpite of four days, and fo othcrs 
which are more or lefs flow; and therefore, with- 
out being embaraffed about the Cure of fuch di- 
verfify’d Agues, you muft have recourfe to the 
Méthods prefcrib’d for a Quartan Ague, which 
has its Origin from the proper Indifpoiition of 
the Spleen. Other fuccefsful Remedies for a 
ee are thefe following : 
ake fome of the Leaves and Flowers of yel- 
low Yuly-Flowers, pound 'em with a little Silt, 
and when the cold Fit comes on, put the whole 
upon the Suture of the Head, between two Lin- 
nen-cloths, and there let it continue for four and 
twenty hours. ' | 
Take a pennyworth of Camphire, fow it ina 
iece of Scarlet with Silk of the fame colour, 
le it be hang’d tothe Patient’s Neck, ‘fo as that 
the whole may lie upon the Stomach, and'‘as the 
Camphire diminifhes, fo will the Ague alfo di- 
minifh ; and when the Camphire is quite wafted, 
put more into the Cloth. : : 
Take fmall Sage, or for want of that, other 
Sage, Byfep, Wormwood, Parfley, Mint, Mug- 
pound the 
whole together, with the pa of an Egg, and 
the thickeft Soot you can find in the Chimney, 
and the ftrongeft Vinegar that can be got; 
moiften the whole togcther, and form it into 


{mall Plaifters to be apply’d to the Wrifts. 


Stecp the Crumb of two white Loaves juft 
taken out of the Oven in a Quart of Vinegar, 


then diltil the whole ina Limbeck, and let 
ae 
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Patient drink a {mall quantity thereof about two 
Hours before the Fit comes. , 

Some alfo efteem the Juice of Petty Mullein, 
exprefs'd of drawn from it before it has fhot its 
Stem, with White-Wine, and drank a little be- 
fore the Fit comes on, to be an excellent Re- 
medy. 

AIR, one of the four Elements, and confider’d 
by Philofophers as a Body compos 
which are capable of a great Extent; that 


which we breathe in about the Earth to a certain 
height, is that they call the Atmofphere: It’s 


fill’d with Vapours, which flide away continually 
from different partsof the Earth. ‘This Air en- 
ters into the Lungs, and mixes itfelf with the 
Parts of our Blood, to which it is neceffary, in or- 
der, by its Affiftance, to facilitate the Circulation 
of it from the Heart to the extream parts of the 
Body, and from thofe pack to the Heart: It 


"d of Particles, 


ALATERNUS, a Shrub, which fhoots out 
long Stalks, divided into fevetal Branches a- 
dorn’d with Leaves, refembling thofe of the 
Phyllirea ; with this ‘difference only, that the 
Leavesof the latter grow oppofite to orie another 
two by two; whereas thofe of the former are 
raifed in alternate Order along the Boughs, at 
the top of which appear the Flowers, in the form 
of Tunncls, cut into five-pointed' Stars, white 
and of a fweet Smell: at the bottom of the 
Flower grows the Chive, which turns to a Fruit. 
or Berry fill’d with three Sceds, flat on one fide, 
and round at the Back. The Seeds fhould be ga- 
thered when the Berry is black, for it is then 
perfectly st 

Mr. Evelyn gives us a very material Remark 
concerning the Alaternus, viz. That the Seeds 
of it come upina Month’s time after fowing, and 
he directs it fhould be planted out at two Years 


likewife contributes to our good or bad State of | Growth, cither for Hedges, or to be trained up into 


Health, by the Vapours and Exhalations contain- 
ed therein; fo far forth as they are capable to 
corrupt the Blood, or to entertain it in the State it 
ought to have, to run freely in our Veins : and 
there is nothing that can more eafily alter our 
Bodies and Spirits than the Air; for upon the 


Nature of it the good or bad Difpofition of our 
Spirits, Humours, and all the Parts of our Bodies 


do entire depend, and therefore that we may live 
long, and in good Health, we fhould breathe in a 
good Air, and fhun a bad one, or at leaft cor- 
re& it. | 

Good Air revives the Spirits, exhilarates the 
Heart, fubtilizes the Senfes, fharpens the Under- 
ftanding, and ftrengthens the Members, info- 
much that all the Parts, as well animal and vital, 
as natural, are made more perfect in their A€ctions, 
and confequently that which is oppofite to them, 
caufes quite contrary Effects. | 
* Whenthe Air is damnified or corrupted, if we 
cannot commodioufly go out of it, it may be pu- 
rified by Art, by burning Rofemary, Cyprefs, 
Juniper, Laurel, Vine-T'wigs, Aloes, Saunders, 
or Aromatick Gums, as Frankincenfe, Styrax, 
Calamus, Benjamin, and the like ; other Plants 
are to be rejected, as the Wdllnut-Tree,Fig-Tree, 
Cabbage, Dwarf-Elder, and Rue. 

.We have found out by Experience, that there 
is {carce any Body which does not contain fome 
little quantity of Air; but Fruits and Plants 
contain a great deal: and this is that which 
makes the Air contribute much to their Growth, 
when it comes to dilate irfelf by the Heat of the 
Sun ; it’s alfo likely, that when the Earth begins 


the Air, which is inclofed in the Grains and Seeds, 
contributes a great deal to their Germination. 
ALABLASTER, a Stone found in Marble- 
Quarries; it isa Marble that has not yet attain- 
ed ro its PerfeGtion, it is fo foft, that you may cut it 
with a Knife, the fame being a kind of Parget or 
Lime ; for being calcin’d, it yields a Lye very 
like unto that of quick-lime Water. Diofcortdes 
fays, that being burnt and mix’d with Rofin or 
Pitch, ir diffolves all Hardneffes; that being 
‘mixed with Coral, it allays the Pains of the Sto- 
mach, if applied to it, and it compreffes and 
faftensthe Gums : it may be added, that it fwal- 
lows up the Sharpnefs which falls upon the Gums 
inthe Scurvy, and that it cleanfes the Teeth. 


figured Plants. The fudden Germination of the 
Seeds fhows it not to be a Phyllirea, whofe Berries 
lie a long time in the Earth before they fprout ; 
however, in the main the fame Culture that a- 
grees with the Phyllirea, agrees alfo very well with 
the Alaternus, which hasits Name from its Leaves 
being ranged alternatively onthe Boughs: but 
the ufe that it is put to in Gardens, is. quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Phyllirea ; for the latter is 
for Arbours or Pallifades, but the Alaternus, tho” 
it is fet in open Ground, is only placed in the 
Borders of Parterres, where it grows fometimes. 
in the. form of a Bufhel, fometimes in that of a 
Bow! or Ball, and fometimes in another Figure. _ 
This Shrub is alfo raifed in Cafes, where it 
will come up in any of thefe Forms, and ferves 
for an Ornament among other Shrubs, placed in 
Cafes tofet off a Garden. It ought always to be 
aa ina good Kitchen-Garden Soil, well. 

fted and mingled with Mould, that the Salts 
may be the more fubtile ; if in Cafes, it muft be 
water’d well, and there is no need of it, if in 
open Ground. By the help of a Pair of Shears 
it may be brought into what Shape you pleafe, 
which being well guided, will make this Shrub of 
avery agreeable Figure. Some fay, it may be 
increafed by Layers, treated like thofe of the 
Phyllirea, and that it delights in the fame kind 
of Soil. 

The Leaves of the Alaternus, are of a cooling 
Nature, they are good for Inflammations in the 
Mouth and ie Throat, and in a Gargarifm. 

ALDER-TREE, a Tree whofe Leaves are 
like Mullein, but longer and broader, and fhar- 

er at the ends, with a thick fide: It hasa thick 

talk and hairy, at the top of which grow {mall 
Branches that bear Flowers like thofe of Chry- 
fanthemon, but much larger. The Root is like 
that of Mullein, which when touched caufes an 
itching ; it’s large, folid, crooked, black without, 
and white within, bitter, and pungent. : 

The Alder loves Water'and boggy Places the 
beft of all other Trees. They. are propagated 
of Truncheons and likewife of Seed, and they 
make great profit of the Plantations of them in 
Flanders. ‘The beft way of propagating them, is 
by Roots fet as big as the {mall of one’s Leg, and 
in Length about two Foot, and one end plung’d in 
the Mud ; let them be placed ar four or five Foot 
diftance, and when they have ftruck Root, cut 
them, which caufes them to fpring in Clumps, 
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and fhoot out into many ufeful Poles. If you it rots immediately : It was made ufe of under 


plant fmall Sets, let them not be cut, ’till they be 
of fome competent Bignefs, and that in a proper 
Seafon; which, for all aquatick Woods, ought not 
tobe till the Winter. be well advanced, in regard 
of their pithy Subftance; fuch as you make 
ufe of in that Period, ought to be well grown, 
and fell’d with the earlieft in the firft Quarter of 


the increafing Moon, that fo the {fucceflive 


Shoot may receive no Prejudice. 

They plant them in Zerfey, by taking Trun- 
cheons of two or three Foot long in the beginning 
of Winter, they bind °em in Faggots, and place 
the enda of them in Water ’till towards the Spring, 
by which time they will have contracted a 
{welling Spire or Knur about thar part, which be- 
ing fet, never fails of growing. 

hofe who are minded to fant fuch a Number 
of Alders, fo as in fome rexionable fhort time to 
have a Wood of them, would do well, in fuch 
marfhy Places where they delight to grow, to 
make Ditches about ’em, which cannot there fail 
of having Water running to them; by which 
means they will be kept clear from the browzing 
of Cattle, which is the greateft Inconveniency 
that car befall em. 

The Shadow of the Alder nourifhes the 
Grafs under it ; and being fet and well plafh’d, 
is an excellent Fence again{ft Rivers and Streams, 
= ape the Banks from being undermined 

yt 


e Water; becaufe it is always fending 


ers from the loweft Roots, which makes 
it very ufeful where Streams wéar away the 
Banks, and are widening their Courfg. 

; ick-Lrees may be cut every third or 
fourth Year, and fome oftner; abate ’em with- 
in half a Foot of the principal Head, to prevent 
the perifhing of the main Stock, and to accelerate 
ther abana | 
_ After the Truncheons are fitted to the Size, 

epare them a little by laying ’ema while in 
Water : Of old, Boats were made of the greateft 

artof this Tree. Overgrown Alders are much 
a 2a after, for fuch Buildings as lie continually 
er Water, where the Wood hardens like a 
Stone ; but being kept in an unconftant Temper, 


the famous Bridge at Venice the Riglto, which 
paffes under the Grand Canal. 

Alder-Poles, are as ufeful as thofe of Willow, 
but the Coals tar exceed ’em, efpecially for Gun- 
Powder ; the Wood is ufeful for Piles, Pumps, 
Hop-Poles, Water-Pipes, Troughs, Sluices, fmath 
Trays, Trenchers, and Wooden Heels for Shoes : 
the Bark is precious to Dyers, ‘Tanners and Lea- 
ther-dreffers, who with it, and the Fruit, inftead 
of the Galls, make an Ink. 

Our Englifo Authors fay, the frefh Leaves of 
Alder being applied to the naked Soal of the 
Foot, infinitely refrefhes the furbaited Travel- 


ler. The Bark macerated in Water with alittle © 


Ruft of Iron, makes a black Dye, which alfo may 
be ufed for Ink ; that the inner Rind of the 
black Alder purgesall Hydropick and Serous Hu- 
mours, but it muft be dry’din the Shade, and not 
ufed green, and the Decoétion fuffer’d to fetde, 
before it be drank, for twoor three days. Being 
beaten with Vinegar, it certainly heals the Itch, 
The {welling Bunches now and then found in old 
Trees, afford the Inlayer Pieces curioufly cham- 
bletted and veryhard.. 

M. Chomel fays, the Root of the Alder is very 
ufeful, that it is hot and dry, with a fuperfluoue 
Humidity ; that it is opening and incifive, hel 
Womens Menfes and Digeftion, is good Oe 


afthmatick and cold Stomachs ; that its Bark and 


Fruits are aftringent and cooling, and proper for 
Inflammations in the Throat. 

That the Leaves being bruifed, are ufed in the 
Diffolution of Tumours, that they ftop and qua- 
lify indam’d Humours ; that their Decottion is 

ood for wathing the Feet of Travellers, to allay 
their Wearinefs, and that they likewife fcrub 
Bed-fteads therewith to kill the Fleas. 

ALE, a drinking Liquor made by infufing 
ground Malt in boiling Water, fo long till the 
Water has extracted ali the Virtue of the Malt; 
which being done, and the Water being only 
blood-warm, it is wroughtup with Yeaft, and fo 
becomes Ale. The Proportion of the Male to 
the Water, is according tothe Strength the Ale 
is defigned to. be of. See Brewing. 
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 “Weffels for Butter, Fifh, and Soap, were made{ ing cut down, and the Bed wherein it grows co- 


afrer the Ale- Measure, twelve Ale-Barrels making] vered over with long, dry Dung or Straw, 
| _| skreened fo ctofe that the Froft may be excluded 


a . ss 
~ ALESANDER, a Plant pre only by] from it, whereby the new Leaves that fpring 


Seed that is oval, and pretty 


ig, and alittle more] therefrom, will grow white, ycllowifh and ten- 


{welling anone fide thanthe other, which bends a] der: It is fown pretty thin in the Spring, and 
little inwards, ftreak’d all along, and crofs-ways|the Seed gather'd ,the latter end of Summer, 
on the. Edges betweenthe Sides. It is one of the | and thePlant being hardy, does not require much 
Furnitures of our Winter Sallets, which muft be | Waterin 
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- whitened in the fame manner as wild Endive or ALGEBRA, a wonderful Analytick Art, or the 
Succory at. the end of Autumn, its Leaves be-{ Art of Equation; in Arabick, call’ LAl-giabr Wial- 


mokabala, 
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_ between Scarborough and the River Zees in the 
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mokabala, from the former of which Words we call 
it Algebra; and it may be render’d either the Art 
of Reftitution and Comparifom or the Art of Refe- 
lution and Equation. Lucas de Burgo, the matt 
antientEuropean Writer of Algebra we have, de- 
fines it, Reftaurationis & Oppofitionts Regula. 

It had the Name of Regulg Rei & Cenfus, 
that is, the Rule of the Root, and the Square, 
given it bythe Jralians, becaufe they call the 
Root Res, and the Square Cenfus ; and from Cofa 
in the Italian Language, for Res or the Root, 


. comes the Word Coffick: for fome Writers call 


the Powers of Numbers, as the Root, the Square, 
Cube, &c. Coffick Numbers. ~ : 

ALISMA, a Plant whofe Leaves arifing from 
the Root are like thofe of Plantain, but narrow- 
er and mcre turn’d toward the Earth ; the Stem 
is {mall anda Foot or a Foot and a half bigh, 
with a Head formed into a Tuft ; the Flowers 
fhining, {mall, and of a white and pale Colour: 
the Root is like that of black Hellebore, cree 
ing upon the Earth, fmall, odoriferous, and a little 
thick. 

‘This Plant grows in mountainous Places, is fu- 
dorifick, and diffolves coagulated Blood. The 
Root ferves againft the bitings of venomous Crea- 
tures, and the Diftempers ofthe Womb. Its De- 
coftion breaks the Stone in the Kidneys, pro- 
vokes Urine and Womens Menfes. 

ALIMENT, whatever ferves to nourifh, fup- 
“ply the Decays of, and to recruit an Animal or 
Vegetable Body. 9 * 8 

ALLEY, a Garden Term, by which is meant 
‘a place to walk on ; an Alley is generally that 
which divides the Square of a Garden, or other 
convenient ‘Plats in Gardens. There are {éveral 
Sorts of thefe Alleys, viz. the Alleys of the 
green Plats, which they take care from time to 


_ time to mow, to make the Carpet, as it may be 


call’d, even, and confequently more agreeable to 
the Sigl:t ; and Sand Alleys which are raked, 
Oc. 
ALLOM, an acid mineral Salt of different 
Colours, found in the Quarries of Exgland, France, 
and Jtaly ; when it is dry, concreted and white, 
it is lefs pungent than Vitriol, and more aftrin- 
gent : that which is found in Mines, is natural, 
and thereare three forts of it, Roch-Allom, Ro- 
man-Allcm, and Stone-Allom. M. Chomel fays, 
that Roch-Allomis brought from Fxgland, that 
it is white and tranfparent like Chryftal ; that ie 
is little ufed in Phyfick, and that it gives a 
bright, lively, and durable Dye. Our own Au- 
thors, who fhould know beft, fay itis made of a 


Stone dug out of a Mine, of Sea-weed and Urine: | U 


shat the Stone-Mine is found in moft of the Hills 


County of York, as alfo near Prefton in Lanca- 
Sire, the fame being of a bluifh Colour, and will 
cleave like Coruifp Slate ; that that Mine is beft 
which lies deepeft in the Earth, and is indiffe- 
rently well moiftned with Springs, but that too 
much Moifture cankers and corrupts the Stone, 
making it nitrous. = | 

The Rowman-Allom is dark red, tranfparent 
within, and of a fharp ftiptick Tafte ; they ufe 
it externally to ftop a Plux of Blood, and to clean 
the Teeth: rhey ufeit in Gargarifms and for 
JInflammations in the Throat ; they call ie Burnt- 
Allom, when they calcing it in order to diveft it 
of ita Phlegm, and then they ufe it to open Can- 


ALM-- 


and to confume Excrefcences and proud | 


ee a 


cers, 
Flefh. 
What the Fr.ach call Allcm’ de Plume, we 
call Srone- Allom, being of the form of a {mall 
Plant ; it confifts of feveral ftrait very white chry- 
{talline and refp:endent Filaments. It’s found in 
the Archipelago IMands, Maccdon and Egyfr s 
it’s very fcarce, and none but the Curious have it in 
their Cabinets. | : 
To thefe three forts cf natural Alicm, a fourth. 
may be added, whichis foldby the Druggifts for: 
Stonze-Allom 3 xt is nothing but a filamentous ‘ 
Talk, foft to the Touch, and refembles an Ada- 
mant, with which neverthelefs ir muft not be 
confounded : This Talk will not diffolve in Wa- 
ter ; it’s alfo difficult to calcine it. It will caufe 
an Itching and Blifters upon the Skin, which are 
cured with Qi]. It is brought from Negro- 


pont. 


There are four forts of artificial Alloms: r. 
The Sucrin Allom, which is prepar’d of Roch- 
Allom, Rofe-water and the White of Eggs, beil’a 
to the Confiftence of Pafte. 2. Preft-Milom, 
which is nothing but the Afhes of Saitwort of 
Kali, or elfe fome other Afhes or Sal Alkali 
drawn from Vegerables. 3. Allom of Lees of 
Wine dry’dand burnt. And laftly, an 4//om made 
of a white tranfparent Stone, or congeal’d Hu- 
mour of the Earth, call’d Aftroir de Ane. . 


Allom is of great ufe in Colours, and Limning; © _ 
it’s that which gives Vivacity to the Colours, _ 


and is as it were the Band between the Colour 


and the Cloth: the beft way to make ufe bf ~ 


Allom in the Compofitions of Colours, which 
*twould change without this Mineral, is to bruife 
it very fmall, and to put it intoa little Water upon 
the Fire, for otherwife it would never melt well, 
and with this Water you muft moiften yout: 
Flowers, or Juice of Colours ; but the lefs 4+ 
lom the better, becaufe it burns if there is too 
much of it. | | a 
Glafer {ays that Allom well ard may be 
given inwardly. ‘The fame Author diftilP’d and 
calcined it at the fame time, and fays that the 
Spirit extracted from it being mix’d with the Li- 
uor given to People in Fevers, is good to cool 
them, becaufe itis very Diuretick, and removes 
Obftructions ; and that it is very proper to cure 
Cancers in the Mouth; but that as it -has an 
ungrateful Tafte, they ufe in its ftead, and: upon 
all occafions, the Spirit of Vitriol. It is aif 
held that the Phiegm of it is very good ‘in 
Salves for the Inflammations of the’ Eyes, -6e. 
Anthony’s-Fire, and wafhing of Wounds and 


lcers. aa 
ALMOND-CREAM, a dainty Difh ;' ‘fot 
which make a very ftrong Jelly of Harthhorn ; 
and that it may be fo, put half a Pound of good 
Hartfhorn toa Quart and half'a Pint of Water; 
let it boil away near half, ftrain it off through « 
Jelty-bag, then have ready beaten toa very fine 
Pafte, fix.Ounces of Almonds, which‘ mult be 
carefully beat with one Spoonful of good Orange- 
flower Water, with fix or eight S poonfals of 
thick {weet Cream. Then take near as muc 


Cream as you have Jelly, and put both into 4 
Skillet, and ftrain in your Alongs, fweeten it to 
your Tafte with double-refined Sugar, ‘fet it over 
the Fire, and ftir it with care conftantly rill ir is 
ready to boil ; fo take it off, and keep it {tiring 
sill it is near cold ; then pour it into narrow-bot- 

| tom’d 
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tom’d drinking Glaffes, in which let it ftand a 
whole day : when you would turn it out, put your 
Glaffes into warm Water for a Minute, and it will 
turn out like a Sugar-loaf. This fome call 
Sreeple-Cream. 

MONDS fry’d, orPrawiins, aDifh prepar’d 
by taking a Pound of the beft Jordan Almonds, \et 
them be rubbed very clean from the Duft; take 
their weight in Loaf-fugar, wet it with Orange- 
flower Water, and boil it to aSyrup; then throw 
the Almonds into it, and boil them to a Candy, 
conftantly ftirring till they are dry; then put 
them into a Difh, and take away the loofe bits and 
knobs that will be about them: Put the Almonds 
again intothe preferving Pan, and fet them on a 
flow Fire, ’till fome of their Oil comes from ’em 
into the bottom of the Pan. | 7 

ALMOND-PUDDING, a Pudding made by 
beating half a Pound of good fweet Almonds, wit 
Orange-flower Water, grated Biskets, three or 
four, as they are for fize ; half a Pound of Butter, 
and four large Spoonfuls of Sack, eight Eggs, lea- 
ving outhalf the Whites, and a Quart ot Cream 
A Sugarto your Tafte, put in a Puff-pafte at 
the bottom of the Difh, and garnifh the Edge 
with Pafte, fo pour it in, and bake it: thofe that 
do not love Orange-flower Water, may put a 
grated Nutmeg inftead of it, and beat the. Al- 
monds with fair Water, for fear of oiling. 

A fomewhat different way of making an /I- 
mond-Pudding, isto boil a quart of Cream, and 
when it is cold, put to it the Whites of feven 
Eggs new laid, that they may be beatto.a Froth, 
blanch five Bunches of fine Jordan Almonds, and 
beat them fmall with a little Orange-flower 
Water, then mix them with your Cream, and 
Whites of Eggs, make it pretty fweet with fine 
wder’d Sugar; then lay on the top fome thin 
lices of Orange, Lemon, and Citron-Peel neatly 
cut. Take care to bake it in a cool Oven, for when 
the Cruft is baked, it is enough ; you are to lay a 
thin Cruft in the Difh, before you pour it in, and 
arnifh the Brim with the fame. This is a very 
elicate Pudding ascan be made, and the fame 
may be faid to be not very expenfive. 


done, take the Yolks with the Whites of four 
Epes, and by degrees pour fome Milk upon them, 
adding likewife a littie Saltand Nutmeg. Now 
to boil it, feta Kettle or Pot with Water upon the 
Furnace, and when it boils, put a Difh upon the 
Kettle, with a Slice of very good Butter; after 
which, pour your Almond-Milk into this Difh : let 
it be continually ftirr’d, ’till it becomes a Cream, 
which muft be ferv’d hot upto Table. 
ALMOND-MILK-POTAGE, a Mefsto be 
drefs’d in the following manner : Take a Pound or 


two of Almonds, according to the fize of your Difhs_ 


{cald and pound ’em all at once, moiftening them 
with a little Water ; when they are well pounded, 
fet a Stew-pan on the Fire, with fome luke-warm 
Water and a very little Salt, and ftrain all through 
a Sieve two or three feveral times ; then you are 
to put this Milk into a clean Pot, with a lump of 
Sugar and a little piece of Cinnamon, and boil all 
together by degrees. Now to drefé the Potage, 
the crummy part of a Loaf muft be cut into Slices, 
and put in good order upona Difh; when thefe 
Slices are toafted at the Fire, lay your Potage of 
the fame Milk a foaking, and when it is ready to 
beferv'dup, moiften your Sippets with it, ae 
much as is needful. 

Some boil about two Quarts of Water ina Pot, 


and put the Crumb of two fmal]:Loaves into it, 


which they mingle together with the Almonds in. 
a Mortar, and afterwards -let it foak in a Pot for 
the {pace of three or four Hours, with Sugar and 
Cinnamon, as before ; then they {train and prefs it 
in the fame manner. : | 
,. This Potage may be garnifh’d with March- 
Pane, or Crifp- Almonds ; the latter of which may. 
be made thus: Take well f{calded and drained 
Almonds, fugar ’em and put them all at once intoa 
Frying-Pan, which you have ready at hand with 
ood hot Oil: you muft continually ftir and turn 
them, 'tillthey become of a Gold colour; then 
take them out {peedily, and make four or five 
ae of them, becaule they are apt to ftick to- 
ther. | 
ALMONDS of the Throat, or the Tonfille, a 
glandulous Subftance reprefenting two Kernels, 


' ALMOND-PUFEFS, are Drees by beating] plac’d on each fide of the Uvula, at theR oot ofthe 
5 


two Ounces of blanch’d A/monds, with a quarter of 


ongue : they are covered with the common Tu- 


a Pint of Orange-flower Water, and fifted Sugar, |nick of the Mouth, and have Veins and Arteries 
till they are fine ; whip up the Whites of three] from the Carotides and Jugulars. They are of a 
Eggs, and mix them with Almonds, Sugar, and] lax and fpongy Subftance, having feveral Sinews 
Orange-flower Water, then add as much fifted| within them, in which they contain the Liquor of 
Sugar, as will make it into Pafte, lay it in Cakes, } the Saliva, which they receive from the Brain, 


bake it in a cool Oven. 


and by difperfing it to the Larinx, Jaws, Tongue 


ALMOND-TAR.T, is made by taking half ajand Oefophagus, do moiften and lubricate thofe 


Pound of Almonds blanch’d, and very finely beat} Parts. 


hen thefe are fwell’d and inflam’d by a 


with Orange-flower Water, to which put a Pint of] Cold, &c. they very much ftreighten the paflage 


thick Cream, two large Naples Biskets grated, five 
Yolks of Eggs, and near half a Pound of Sugar; 
ut all into a Difh, garnifh’d with Pafte, and lay 
Pips in Diamonds crofs thetop; bake it ina cool 
Oven, and when it comes out, ftick Slips of can- 
dy’d Citron in each Diamond. OO 
ALMOND-DWARF, avery humble Shrub, 
bearing many fine Peach-colour’d Bloffoms in the 
Month of April. It is a very pleafant Plant, and 
yields plenty of Cions. . | 
ALMOND-MILK, a Preparation of Almonds, 
Milk, &€c. for the tnter-mieten and made thus. 
Firft {cald your Almonds in order to blanching, and 


of the Throat, and render {wallowing painfal and 
difficult,and helpto make what we calla Sore 


Throat ; and, as the Country People fay, the com- 


ing downof the Almonds of the L hroat. 
ALMOND-TREBE, a Tree cultivated in Gar- 
dens, whofe Leaves and Flowers are very like thofe 
of the Peach-Tree. It flourifhes in France be- 
fore the Spring ; its Flower is fucceeded by a 
hard, mocdy bla Fruit, cover’d with a gree- 
nifh Skih, pulpous, and contains a Kernel-Stone. 
There are two forts of them, the Sweet and the 


Bitter. Our Exglifo Authors fay, that the Fruit - 


is downy onthe out-fide, but not fit to be eaten. 


pound ’em in a Mortar ; then taking a little Milk, [having a thickfmooth Stone, wherein is contain’d 
sarefully itrain all through a Sieve, which being |the Kernel or Almond, {weet in fome, in others 


fome- 
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fomewhat bitter ; but-as they féldom come toany they will allay the Head-ach, they purify the in- 
Perteétion inEngland, the Tree is chiefly receiv’d| ward Parts, and evacuate the Humours contain’d -~ 


for the Beauty ot its Flowers, which being many, 


early, and of a fair purple red, makea fine fhow in 
a Garden : thatthere is a Dwarf kind of it, {mall 


inall its Parts, tender, planted in Cafes, and 


houfed inWinter ; and that the way of raifing the 


Almond-Tree ,is to fet the Stones or Shells, with 


the Almonds therein, in the place where they are 


to ftand, being unapt to grow, if removed. 


They add concerning the Fruits of this Tree, 
that the beit are fuch as are fweet and frefh, and 
not {poiled by Age, and grow in hot places; and 
the reafon given why they may not'be eaten dry, 
is becaufe they are very hard of Digeftion, and 
therefore they are to be ufed in the Summer when 
they are as tender and foft as Milk, or ‘elfe 
blanch’d and eaten with Sugar, but muft firft be 


peal’d and well cleanfed. 


Sweet Almonds {ays M. Chomel, are of a foften- 
ing, opening nature, and Emulfions are made of 
them : they contain much Oil, and the Method 


of extractiny it, is as follows. 


Having made chvice of and cleanfed your Al- 
monds from the hard Rind, peel ’em in fome 
warm Water, dry them in a Linnen Cloth, and then 


ound ’em well in a marble Mortar with a wood- 


en Peftil, ’till they are reduced intoa Pafte, which 


being put intoa Canvafs Bag or Flannel, let the 


_ whole be gently fqueezed in a Prefs without 
This is the Method ufed to draw 
the Oil of {weet Almonds without: Fire ; but 
in order to have this Oil, care muft be taken that 
there be neither bitter nor old’ Afnonds amongft 
the fweet ones ; but that they be all-frefh, and 
quite ftript of their Skin, the fame having fome' 
Aftringency in it, that fo the Oil may be more pure 


heating it. 


and lenitive. 
To 
there are thofe who for fix Hours fteep 


Skin with their Hands, and then 
dry’d for three or four 
others parch ’em with fome Bran ina Pan over a 
{mall Fire, and ftir ’em with their Hands ’till the 
Rind cracks and falls to pieces through the heat, 
and then they fearce em, to feparate the Pran 
from them, and rub ’em hard afterwards in a 
Bag of new Cloth, to take all the ufelefs part a. 
way from them. , : 

The Oil is extra€ted from them -gently, and 
by degrees, without afing Violence, that fo it may 
be the more clear 5. otherwife it would be muddy 
and feculent, and confequently have lefs Virtue 
in it: To which itmay be added, that it will not 
be fo agreeable to be taken inwardly. 

But if you would extraét this-Oil by the help 
of Fire 5 the peel’d Almonds muft be kept for 
about five Hours ina warm place, or let 'em be 
boil’d for an Hour with 3 Bath-Mary, or upon a 
Sand Fire or hot Embers: but this way ts not 
better than the frft 5 for the Kernels being thus 
heated, their Oil, which ought to be qualified, 
becomes pated hot or tainted, infomuch, that 
inftead of alleviating, it heats. It is therefore 
beft to keep to the firft, which is now practifed in 
the Shops. _ 

Bitrer-Ahmonds are of anopening and deterfive 
nature 3 it’s pretended they will prevent Drupken- 
nefs, if you eat them as foon as you have drank ; 
if you pound and apply them to the Forehead, 


put them to 


peel thefe Almonds without warm Water, 
them in 
‘cold Water, that they may eafily ftrip them of the 


Hours between two Cloths: 


in the Breattand Lungs 3 they have alfo by'ac- 


cident the virtue to removaQObftructions, for they. 


purge the Liver from the. grofs and vifcous Hu- 
mours, which flop up theextremities of its Veins 5. 
they likewife remove the Pams in the Side ari- 
fing from the Spleen, Kidneys, ‘and great Intef- 
tine, which proceed from the fame Caufe. Laft- 
ly, they provoke an Appetite, the Menfes, and 
Urine. The way to extra&. the Oil of bitter 
Almonds, is, to take fome dry ones, and after 
they. have been well cleanfed, to pound ’em in 
a Marble Mortar with a wooden Peitil, ’till they 
aro reduced into a Pafte, then put ’em into a 
Linnen Bag or the like, and that in a Prefs to 
fqueeze the Oil bot out of them. . _ 

They heat bitter A/monds to draw the Oil out 
of them, that they may yicld thé more of it; 
the reafon is, that all forts of Almonds being 
heated, will yield more Oil than otherwife. be- 
caufe that by the Intervention of Heat their oily 
Humidity is fubtilized, difolv’d, and more apt 
Fo heat the Almonds, you mut 

o heat the A/monds, you muft put ’em into 
earthen Veffel, fandine on sacties full of boil. 
ing Water uron the Fire, that fo the Oil may not 
be fpoiled by the touch of the Fire and mixture 
of the Water. * et 

The Oil of {weet Ainionds is good to alleviate 
the Afperities of the Throat, Lungs, Kidneys and 
external Parts, and to correét-the Hardnefe and — 
Drynefs of the Joints, and all the other parts of the 
Body 5 and that of: the bitter Almonds is ufed-to 
cure the tingling of the Ears, to open the Obitruc- 
tions of the Liver and the Bowels, the fame at- 
tenuating, Cleanfing, and foftning all forts of par- 
ticular Hardneffes and thofe of the Nerves. . 

We proceed now to.the way of Cleanfing aud 
Boiling green Alenends, and the Work is to be 
thus pertorm’d; Let Water with fome new Ashes 
be fet ina Pan overthe Fire, and fcum off the 
Coals that arife on the top ; and when after’ ha- 
ving boiled for fome time, you perceive it to be 
{weet and flippery, as a gond.Lye ought to be, 
ler the Pan be remov’d, and fet by for fome time, 
in order to get the clear Liquor: That, done, 
bring it a fecond time to the Fire, and when you 
perceive the Lye begins to boil, throwin ‘three or 
tour Almonds, obferving whether the Flocks.-ot 
Husks, that cover them, be well clcar’d 3 if mor, 
you may conclude that thé Lye is noe gand, :and 
you muft provide fome other, or elfe recrugt that 
with new Afhes: for otherwife you would. find the 
Almonds only open and flit, and not ceanfed. 
On the contrary, when yon difcern that the Husks 
flip off well, the reft of che Mmouds. may be 
turn’d into this Lye; but you. mutt hinder their 
boiling, by ftirring them about: continually, wita 
the Handle of the. Skimmer... As foon as: it.ap- 
pears that the Husks are eafily rubb’d ‘off, yon 
mutt take them out, and a litele fhake ‘em in 3 
Linnen Cloth, holding it at both ends: One of 
the ends of the Cloth being afterwards open’d, 
drop your Almonds into a Pan full of fair Water 5 
when you have caufed them'to be well wafh’d, 

serco ‘em thro the middle with a Knitting- 


Needle, or fome other the like Inftrumene ; and 


as they are done, let them be thrown inte other 


Thie | 
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- This Way of preparing and cleanfing Almonds, 
is more certain, than to give ‘em fome Boiling 10 
the Lye, before they are taken out ; or put em 
into it with the Afhes : for it is to be fear d, left 
that fhould caufe em to open, if you do not 
take great care to prevent fuch Accidents. The 
fame Inconvenience often happens, if; according 
to any Method that is obferved, all the Fruit 
-fhould be imprudently thrown into this Lye; with- 
out making the above-mention’d Trial, at the 
hazard of two or three Almonds, in order to know 
whether it be not too hot, or whether it be in its 
due Condition. 
To bring Almonds to their green Colour again, 
it is neceffary you fhould change the fair Water, 
and that they fhould be boiled therein over a 
quick Fire: They may alfo be fcalded or ftew’d 
by degrecs, without boiling; to which end, hav- 
ing put the Almonds into a Pan with Water, you 
muft thruft down into it 2 Difh almoft of the 
fame Breadth, which may hinder them from ti- 
fing on the top, and_confequently from turning 
black, and when the Liquor is ready to boil, pour 
1 fome cold Water by. degrees. In following 
either of thefe ways, it may be known, that the 
Almonds are Tuffciently prepar'd, when they flip 
off from the Pin, at which initant they ought to 
be remov’d from the Fire, and fet by to cool. 
To make Almonds become greez, M. Chomel 
fays, no Salt mutt be ufed to "em, as to Apricocks, 


but that a Lye muft be made of Afhes or Lees of them into a Stove, if you woul 


Wine ; and when they have been well wath’d 
and cleanfed, let them be thrown into the boil- 
ing Water, and let the Party try with a Pin whe- 
ther they be boiled enough, becaufe they will in 
that cafe burft: then throw them into cold Wa- 
ter, and afterwards fet them to drain. The next 


thing is to put ’em into clarify’d Sugar, which | 


aid be light, and when it boils, that fo they 
eng eth green Colour: Difpatch the Work, 
for fear they fhould tarn black 3. and to preferve 
em, put Pound for Pound of Sugar to ’em, as 
sn the Article of Apricock, and take care that 


the Syrup be neither too much boiled, nor quite 
To put Almonds into Sugar, it is only requifite 
to obferve the Direétions hereafter given for 
Par'd Apricocks: Thus for every two Ladles full 
of clarity’d Sugar, teke one of Water, till you 
have a fufficient quantity for the foaking of your 
Almonds, or fomewhat more, becaufe it will af- 
terwards ferve to gy ana the Syrup in o- 
ther Boilings, or for fome other Ufes. Let the 
Supar and Water be heated, as hot as you can 
wellendure to hold your Finger in it, and pour 
it upon the Almonds in an earthen Pan, leaving 
them thus till the next day 5: when all mutt be 
‘put into a Cop: -Pari fet over the Fire, and heat- 
ed, till oct ceady.to boil 5 then they are to. be 
turn’d again into earthen Pans, or left in the Cop- 
pet Pan, and you muft next day drain your 4l- 
qonds in 2 Cullender, giving the Syrup feven or 
‘eight boilings, and augmenting 1ts Quantity with 


a little Sagar. Throw in the Fruit fotme time 


after, and let all fimmer together. The fame 
thing is tobe done for four or five days fucceflive- 
jy, caufing the Syrup to have fome other Boil- 
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‘to its Pearled Quality, adding, .if it be, requifice 


fome other Sugar pearled in like manner 3: fo that 
the Fruit may be conveniently flipt into the Pan, 
and have a cover’d boiling, Having afterwards 
remov’d it from the Fire, take off the Scum on 
the Surface 5 and as foon as you find your Almond; 
are cooled, lay ema draining in a Cullender, in 
order to be dry’d upon Slates or Boards, and dry’d 
in the Stove. Thefe Almonds are not ufually 
ftrew’d with Sugar, no more than green Apri- 
cocks, becaufe they appear finer in their natural 
Colour, and are eafily dry’d: However, you 


muft next day turn them on the other fide, if it 


be needful,’ and put them into Boxes, when you 
perceive they are become very firm and dry. 
Green Almonds may alfo be preferv'’d liquid as 
well as 4pricocks, either to be eaten in that man- 
ner, or to bedry’d, as Occafion may require. 

There are feveral other ways of Preferving 
Almonds 5 for befides new Almonds, which may 
be ferv'd up to Table, when ripe, you may dry em 
varioufly, that they may be ferveeable: at thofe 
times, when there isno great Variety of Fruits or 
Sweat-meats. 

To have Abnends a la Siamoife; when you 


have dry’d, and brought them to a reddifh 


Colour in an Oven, throw ’em into Sugar, boil’d 
till it becomes Pearl’d; ftir’em well about in 
the Pan, without fetting it over the Fire: then 
having - laid them in order “las a Grate, put 

have them ferv’d 
up in that manner: Otherwife, being taken out 
of the Pan, let them be roll’d up, one by one, 
in powder’d Sugar, or Sedan-Nomparel, and con- 
tinually dtirr’d about, to the end that they may be 
cover’'d on all fides, with the Sugar, or with the 
Nomparel. They muit afterwards be taken out, 
and fet into the Stove upon Papers. 

In the ordering of Blow Alnionds, when you 
have fcalded and blanch’d yourA/monds, ftir *em 
about in the White of an Egg 5 then put em into 
powder'd Sugar, and roll them wellinit. Hav- 
ing. thus iced them over once, if you perccive 
that they are not donc enough, dip’em again in 
the White of an Egg, and afterwards into pow- 
der'd Sugar. They may, laftly, be laid upon a 
Sheet of Paper, and baked in an Oven with a 
gentle Fire. a | te 

For Iced Almonds, you muft take blanch’d 
Almonds, and put’em into an Ice that is ready 
prepar’d, with the White of an Egg, powder’d 
Sugar, Orange or Lemon-Flowers, and Sez7l- 
Orange. Let’em be well roll’d in this Com- 
pound, fo as. to be néatly done, and afterwards 
drefs’d on a Sheet of Paper, inorder to be baked 
in the Campaign-Oven, with a gentle Fire, as 
well underneath, as onthe top. =... 

ALOES, a Plant whofe Leaves are like thofe 
of Squill; they are long, thick, flefhy,a little 
large, and fullof Juice : they proceed from the 
Root, and open backwards ; they are indented on 
both fides, and arm’d with thort Points rang’d like 
a Saw: The Stem, which procecds from the mid{t 
of the Leaves, bears white Flowers at the top, 
which are fucceeded_ by. Fruits each divided into 
three Cells full of flat Sceds, The whole Plane 
has a fetid Smell, is extreamly bitter to the 


ings, which aut Pet be increafed with Sugar, | Taille, and fticks to a fingle Root, as to a Stake 


every eime, to the end that the Fruit may always 
be equally foak’d. When you havea mind to 


Gnish the Work, boil the Syrup till it has aa: 


‘faflened tothe Earth: It grows plentifully in the 
' Indies, Arabia, and other maritime Parts; it is 


alfo found in Spaiz. 
Aloes 
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Aloes Wood is Rofinous, and a great Comfort- 
er; itis rare to find it in Furope : it’s faid, that 
it grows inthe Iudaies, and other uncultivated 
Places, as large as an Olive-Tree. The beft has 
a very brown Colour, it is full of grey Veins, 
and of a thick moifture ; and tho’ it be heavy, it 
does not fink to the bottom of the Water. It is 
ufed to make Perfumes ; it is very bitter, and 
binds moderately : being wafhed, it ftrengthens 
and purges the Stomach, opens the Body, and 
caufes Sleep g the over-much ufe of it is injurious 
to thofe who are inclined to be Pthifical ; it’s 

ood againft the overflawing of the Bile 5 and 
Peing mixed with other Medicaments, it hinders 
’em to do hurt, and has many other Properties 
befides. 

Some Naturalifts have affirm’d, that the 
Aloes does not bloom but once in an hundred 
Years, and that when the Flower opens, it makes 
anoife like the fhot of a Piftol, and that then 
its Stem grows up extraordinarily in a little time; 
but nothing of this has appear’d in the French 
King’s Garden, where it has flourifh’d without 
any of thefe Prodigies. 

The thick Juice of Aloes retains the fame 
Name; they make three forts of it, viz. the Suc- 
cotrine Aloes, Hepatick Aloes, and Cabaline Aloes. 

The Succotrine has its Name from the Ifland 
of Succotra, from whence formerly a great quan- 
tity of it was brought : if it be good, it fhould be 
paddy: fat, pure, fhining without, and of a Citron 
Colour on the infide, eafy;to be diflolv’d, friable, 
bitter tothe Tafte, of a difagreeable Smell, and 
it becomes yellow when pulverized. It’s drawn 
out by Incifions made in the Plant, and the Li- 
quor is afterwards thicken’dinthe Sun, It’s com- 
monly putupina Bladder. — z 

The Hepatick Aloes is fo nam’d, becaufe its 
inward Colour is like unto that of the Liver ; 
it differs no otherwife from the Succorrine, but in 
the ob{curity of its Colour. 

The Cabaliue Aloes is grofler and more earthy ; 
it’s call’d Cabaline, becaufe it’s given to difeated 
Horfcs. To extrac the liquid Part, they pound the 


Plant, and make ufe of a Prefs ta{queeze out the. 


Juice ; then they put it upon the Fire, or expofe 
itto the Sun, to make it grow thick. 

Aloes purges gently, and fortifies the Stomach 
by its gummy Subftance , but it muft be taken 
when you are eating : it caufes the Gripes, the 
Piles, and other Pains by its rofinous Subftan 


ce: 
aioe Women’s Menfes, kills the Worms ; it dit. 


olves flegmatick and harden’d Humours ; it alfo 
revents Corruption, when it is applied outward- 
iy, and it contains balfamick Parts, which dry 
and confolidate Wounds. | 
To prepare Alves according to the Rules o 
Chymiftry, they purify it by diffolving it in di- 
fti1l’d Waters, aad in the Juice of Rofes or elfe 
of Violets, after which they filtrate and coagu- 
Jate it. | 
Take half a Pound of 4loes, the beft that can 
be got, put itinto a glafs Cucurbit, and pour u 
on it a Pound and a half of the Juice of Violets : 
they cover the Cucurbit with a blind Helm, and 
ut it to digeft for the fpace of eight and fo 
Sours, during which time the Aloes will be dif- 
folved in this Juice, and if there is any Earthinefs 
therein, it will be found at the bottom. 
They gently pour off the Diffolution, and fil- 
trate it ; then they make it evaporate in a Por- 


after this, they have drawn over and acrofs 
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ringer that is varnifh’d,cum Balneo Marie, and re-_ - 
duce it into a Mafs, of which they make Pills 

weighing five or fix grains, which are taken fingly 
halt an Hour before Supper, gently to open the 
Body, and to evacuate, as it were infenfibly, the 
flimy and vifcous Hu-rours of the Stomach. 
They likewife make Pils of it about the Bignefs 


of a Pin’s-head, which they call Francfort Pills : 
this Mafs they call Aloes Violara,:as they call 
ee Rofata, which is diffolv’d in the Juice of 
Rofes. 


AMARANTHUS, Flower-Gentle, called by 


fome Princes Feathers, are of great diverfity, but 
the principal are, 1. The great Purple Flower 
Gentle. 2. The leffer Purple Flower Gentle. 
3. Flower Gentle of divers Colours. It will be 
to little purpofe to defcend to further Particulars: 
The Anaranthus in general is defcribed to be a 
Plant from whofe Root arife large Leaves, fome- 
what 
and 
Stem fprings out of the middle of thefe Leaves, 
a foot and a half high, of a reddifh Colour, bear- 
ing Flowers co!our 
times Crimfon, Orange, Red, and Scarlet. 
the middle of thefe Flowers grow little Capfula’s, 
in which the Seeds are inclofed, being almoft round, 
very fmall, and of a fhining Black. . 


inted, of a reddifh Colour at the Edges, 
e other parts of a brownifh Green: A 


b 


fometimes like Violets, fome- 
In 


The Amaranthus’s are multiply’d only by Seed, 


which ‘is fown during four Months in the Year, 
vi%. February, March, April and. May. 
always upon hot Beds in the two firft, to the in- 
tent they may have a forward Bloom; in the 
third, that Ground -is pitch’d upon to fow ’em in, 
that lies under the Wind ; and in the fourth, they 
are indifferently fown, after having prepar’d ’em 
in the following manner. 


It is 


Care being taken beforehand to make choicé 


of the fineft Grain, they are fow'd in February 


or March, after having ftaid for fome time, till 


the Beds defigned for them have difcharg’d their 
greateft Heat, left being fown in too hot a Soil, 
the Shoot fuffers by it, and all the Labour be lott. 


This done, and the Quantity of each defign’d to 
be imploy’d for that purpofe being pitch’d upon 5, 
Fietle 
{trait Drills, four inches diftant one from the o- 
ther, inwhich the Seed is fown as thin as pof_i- 
ble: For it is fo fmall, that notwithftanding the 
ae Precaution, it wil] fall too thick. The 
lants are cover’d as {oon as fown, to fecure them 
from the Cold ; and this is to be continued till 
they are two inches high, and until they have fhot 
out five or fix Leaves, butthen it will be time to 
enure them a little tothe open Air, and to raife 
the Glafies by degrees upon little Forks. This 
is to be obferv’d for fix Weeks together, till the 
Amaranthus’s being pretty well grown, and ar- 
rived to a fufficient Strength, they are continued 
in the fame Bed for eight days longer, by which 
time they become prepar’d againft the Severity 
of the Weather, ad are fit to be tranfplanted : 
So that thofe which were fown in February, muft 
be remov’d in April, whereas if you defer plant- 
ing them till March, there muft be no thought of 
removing them till Afay. 

Lefs Care will fuffice to raife thefe Ayaran- 
thus’s that are fown in April, unlefs the hoar 
Froft be found pretty frequent, in which cafe the 
hot Beds and Glaffes will be convenient to give 
them their requifte Growth ; whereas if it 

D proves 
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intime, becomes a Fruit almoft round, full of 
Seeds of the fame Shape, opening acrofs in two 
Parts. This Plant being of the an kind wick 
the forementioned Amarauthus’s, the Reader is 
ues thither, as to the Culture and Raifing 
or it. - 

AMBER, in Latin Succinum, the Gum or 
Rofin of a Tree; and called Succinnm, becaufe 
it was believed to be the Juice of a Tree, as of the 
Pine, and it fends forth a fweer Smell when it is 
burnt. - 

Amber is ufed in Phyfick 5 the fimple Prepa- 
ration thercof, by braying it upon Porphyry, isnot 


AMA 
roves a mild Seafon, they may be either fown 
hn Beds that are grown fomewhat cool, or at the 
_end of fome Border lying under the Wind, ‘tak- 
ing care to coyer them, ale occafion, with Glaf- 
Jes; which will he]p to fortify them, in order to 
their being replanted fix Weeks atter. 
It is certain, that thofe who fow their Amq- 
ranthus’s in May, avoid a grcat deal of Trouble, 
which cannot be prevented, if they are fown in 
the foregoing Months 3 bur the Sun being now 
grown fufficiently warm, there’s no more to be 
done, than to fow them according to the Inftruc- 
tion already given, at the end of fome old Bed 
or Border, covered with fine Mould a goad Inch 
deep. | | 
The Amaranthus’s may likewife be fawn in 
Pots or fhallow ‘Tubs; which can only be done 
in the Months of April or May, it being then 
eafy to remove them whither it fhall be thought 
convenient, to give them a fufficient Heat, and 
Secure them from the Frofts: but if they are 
fuwn fooner in these Pots, it will be found, that 
in whatever Pofition they are placed, that they 
will want Warmth fufficient to make. them rife to 
their perfect Growth. | 
~ When the Amaranthus’s are grown ftrong 
enough to be tranfplanted, they muft be care- 
fully raifed with the Turf about them, which 
will facilitate.their taking root, when replanted ; 


be prefcribed to good purpofe in the Diftem pers 
of the Brain, Stomach, Bowels, and the Womb 5 
and even in the Lofs of Blood, and upon all Oc- 
cafions wherein there is a neceffity of binding 
up. | | 
They make a Diftilling of Aizber; which has 
very great Virtues, The Oil extra@ted_there- 
from, is chiefly made ufe of in Apoplexies, Epi- 
lepfies, Convulfions, Palfics, and all the cold Di- 
ftempers of the Brain, and even of thofe in the 
Womb. It is alfo much in efteem for the Vorms, 
and againft a bad Air, as well when taken in- 
wardly, from one or two to five or fix Drops, in- 
corporated with fome pulveriz’d Sugar, and dik 
folved in fome convenient er as by anoint- 
for they are of a delicate Nature, and [ufcepti-}ing the Noftrils, Temples, and other Parts where 
ble of the Inclemencies of the Air. They muft]the Sutures of the Skull are, therewith. 
be water'd as foon 4s tranfplanted, and the Places} A Secet to counterteit Amey, is, to pee fome 
affigned for them are Ghai in the middle of}melted Maftick that has been ftrained t rough q 
the Borders of the Parterres amongit Dwarf. |linnen Cloth into an earthen Pot, that fo it may 
Flowers ; for fhould they be planted amongtt |be freed from all its Impurities, and look more 
Flowers of the larger fort,.thgt. fhoot into|fhiningly,: after which, takefome fmall Quan- 
ranches, it is the readieft way to make them tity of the Roots of Curcuma, mix ic with your 
good for nothing. . Thefe Flowers appear grace- | Stuff, and then form ig inta the Shapes you have 
ful in Pots fill’d partly with good Kitchen-garden fa. mind to. - . . 
Earth, and well -ykreen'd, and partly with Bed-|_ Another Secret, Is, to put fome Tartar or the 
Mould’; in which cafe they will gieu very fine,| Lees of crude White-Wine to fome liquify’d 
provided, care be taken to water them. Chryftal, and put it into a Veffel, whofe Orifice 
Some Advantage or other will be found, what- 
ever Month the 4Amaranthus’s are fown in 5 for if 
they have an carly Bloom, you have not only the 
fatisfaction, of the Flower, but of gathering the 
rain, when perfectly ripe ; and if they have a 
later Bloom, they flourifh at a time when there 
is a Scarcity of other Flowers 5 in which cafe they 
are of an extraordinary Advantage in the Gardens 
wherein they grow. The Seed of Awaraurhus’s 
is preferved in little Boxes, kept fhut in the 
die heute till Winter, ar which time it is 
removed..from thence, where it will have ac- 
quired, all the Properties that will difpofe it to 


{pace of four-and-twenty Hours. 

A third Secret: Take fome Chryftal, which 
you muf{t reduce into a very fine Powder, and 
fome Whites of Eggs, whofe Sperm you muit 
throw off, beat and froth them fo much till they 
are turned into Water; mix them with the Pow- 
der, and beat them adda little Saffron in Pow- 
der thereto, if you would have yellow Amer; 
then put the whole into fome Cann, Bowl, or 
Glafs Vial, and that Veffel into boiling Water, 
where it is to be continued till you find your 
Stuff has acquired a hard and folid Subftance ; 
pring out. The Amaranthus is efteemed, be- take it out, polifh it upon a Marble, and forna it 
caufe it is 4 Flower that lafts a long time. into what, Figure or Shape you have a mind to. 

AMARANTHUS TRICOLOR, known by fe-| If you would have fome {mall Buttons of ir, 
veral Names 3 fome callit fimply Zricolor, and|for the Handle of a Knife, or other Ufes, you 
others, Tricolor Aniaranthus: \e is called {ri-|muft make a Hole therein. before the Stuff is 
color, becanfe it is ufually of three Colours. The. hard,and then dry them in the Sun : You mayalfo, 
Boranifts name it Symphonia, from ov, fignifying lif, you pleafe, mix other. Colours with it, and fo 
with, and. geri, a Vice 3. becaufe the Recd of|have Stones which may refemble and be taken 
this Plant ferves to make aPipe, with which they|for fine and precious ones 3 but then you muft 
- accompany the Voice. This Plant raifes a Stem | {train it well before you boil your Stuff, that the 
about a Foot high, of a reddifh Colour, abound-| Body of it may be fhining and tranfparent. 
ing in large Leaves, f{maoth, bright, and of: a AMBER-GREASE; a precious Matter, which 
beautiful Green, Yellow, and’ Carnation Colour. |is dry, light, opake, grey, and odoriferous : Itis 
Amidft-thefe Leaves grpw the Flowers, confifting | almoft as hard as a Stone 3 It is found in Pieces 
of. feveral Leaves, difpofed. into 4 round Form 3| of a different Bignefs, floating upon the Water. in 
in the middle of which appears a Style, which, | feveral Parts of the Ocean. White Amber at 
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to be rejected; becaufe the Powder of it may 


is well Ropp’d, and keep it on the Fire for the 
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AME 
m it, as well in Colour, as becaufe it has not 
fe much Virtue in it; and black Ayeber is only 
Perfumers. 
a enter here upon a Detail of Perfons 
Opinions concerning the Origin of Amber-Greaft. 
there is perhaps nothing concerning which the 
Naturalifts have been more divided. Klobrus re- 
lates no lefs than eighteen different Opinions 
concerning it. The Moderns, who feem to have 
made greater Efforts to difcover the Origin of it, 
believe it .to be a Compofition of Honey and 
Wax, which is condenfed by the Rays of the 
Sun to which it is expofed 5 and falling after- 
wards into the Sea, acquires a new Perfection : 
Ic is thrown, by Storms, upon the Shoar, where it 
isfound. 
ae as it will, ™Am/er-Greafe that is good 
fhould be bright, very dry, variegated within 
with fmall black Spots, and have a {weet and 
agreeable Smell. You muft reject that which is 
moift, foft, and falt: It will yield a much finer 
Smell when it is Lanai ays mix’d with o- 
i s, than when it is whole.. | 
“— 0 the Virtue to ftrengthen the Heart, Sto- 
mach, and Brain: Perfons of a tender Conftitu- 
tion, as hard Students, and Women, cannot bear 
it; it makes them vapourifh : However, it enters 
into the Compofition of Perfumes for the Men, 


and increafes the Seed. The Dofe is from half 


a Grain to four Grains; they make Extracts, 
Effences, and Tinctures of it. 

AMBLING; a Motion in a Horfe, that is 
auch defir'd, very ufefyl, but not fo eafily to be 
obrain’d the right way;.mnotwithftanding the vain 
Confidence of the various Profeffors_ of it; who, 
tho’'they {9 confidently affert the Succefs, yet 
differ! in. their. Methods to. effect it: for fome 
would-de it. by the new-ploygh’d Fields, others 
will teach a Horfe to Avble from the Gallop ; 


many ufe no better way: for it, than by Weights. 


Some Amide in hand, dnd not ridden 5 others by 
the help of hinder Shoes made on purpofe: 


Many fold fine foft Lifts about the Gambrels of 


he Horfe, fome Amble by the Hand only, athess 
nfs the Tramel, which. indeed, if righdly; ma- 
nag'd; is good: but the beft way of all, is, to try 
with your. Hand, pte gentle and deliberate rack- 
ing and thrufting.ot the Horfe forwards, by help- 
sno him-ia the weak Part of his. Mouth with your 
Gnaffie,-which mutt be.fmooth, big, and full ; 
and corre@ting him firft on one fide, then on an- 
other with the Calves of: your. Legs, and fome- 
times with a Spur. If you can meke him of him- 
felf itrike into an Amble, tho’ shuffling diforder- 
ly; there will be much Labour. favid 5 for that 
Aptnefs to Amble sill make him, with more 
Eafe, and lefs Danger, - endure the; ufe of the 
Tramel, and find the Motion without Stumbling 
or Amazement: but.if you find he will by ‘no 
means, exher apprehend the Motions or’ Inten- 
tions, then ftraggle not with the Animal, but fall 


to the Ufe of the Tramel; which fee for that 


Purpofe under Tramel. See Rules for, Buying 
Horfes. i eh lee. te 
AMETHIST, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying 
‘the Purple Colour in the Coat of a Nobleman ; 
which, ia all Gentlemen’s Efcurcheons below that 
Degree, is called Pserpure ; and in thofe:of. So- 
vereign Princes, Mercury. ss 2 ae 
AMBUBLING, 4neublir in French, a 'Term 
peculiar to that Language, concerning the’ Cul- 


AMO, 


ture of the Earth, which is grown hard, through 
length of Time, or has been beaten upon by 
great Rains, Stcrms, Waterings, &c. fo as to have 
a kind of Cruft formed upon it. The Word they 


likewife ufe concerning thofe Earths, which are 
put into Orange Cafes, or Pots, or thofe of Flow- 
ers, when they are grown hard towards the Sur- 
ace, by frequent watering; fo that they are 
obliged to give them fmall Dreflings, as we may 
fay, to Ameuble that Surface 3 i.e. to fender it 


moveable, and by that means to give Paffage to 


the Water that fhould penetrate to the bottom 
of the Clod, and towards the Roots. 
AMIANTHUS, call’d by us fometimes Earth- 
flax, and fometimes Salamander’s Hair, a fila- 
mentous fort of Stone found in the Pyrenees, of 
which they make Cloth; which is fo far from 
being burnt by the Fire; that inftead of that, it 
purges and whitens it: they boil it, in order to 
ipin it, jn a Lye of Indigo. The Ancients made 
ule of it to wrap up the Bodies which they. 
burnt, to the end they might preferve the A thes 
of them. Some Naturalifts have confounded it 
with Stone-Allom. | | | 
AMMI, one of the four-hot Seeds: the beft 
Ammi is brought out of Candia or Alexan- 
Arias this Seed is fmall, almoft round, and 
aromatick ; "you muft make choice of that which 
is the cleaneit, neweft, moft odoriferous, and that 


has a little bitter Taftes the Plant that produces 


it is branched: it provokes Urine ; they make 
ufe of it in Cholicks, and ‘the Bitings of venomous 
_AMOMUM, a Name common to feveral 
Fruits 3: one -of. which is a: thick round Shell, 
appearing in the Form of Grapes, containin 
Sceds of a purplifh Colour, almoft Square, an 
feparated by a. yery thin Pellicle. from one ao- 
ther; thofe Shells have no Stalks, they are, 
as it, were, glued to a fort of Nerve, which 
ferves for a Bafis to them. They are brought 
from the Eaj-Indtes in Shells, and feldum in 
the fafhion of. Grapes 5 they grow upon a crook- 
ed Shrub that {mells fweetly, and whofe Leaves . 
are long, narrow, and the Flowers white, | 
That which is good, is heavy, thick, and has 
Seeds of-a purple Colour, very odpriferous, and 
fharp to the Tae; that Shell which is whitifh, 
is good for nothing: they ufe only the Seeds, 
which create an Appetite, _ provoke Wo- 
mens Menjes; they expel Wind, fortify the Sto- 
mach, help Digeftion,. and prevent the Effects of 
Poifoa.,. s i oe | 
They give the Name of Amomum Falfwn to. 
a {mall black Fruit, which is a kind of Goofe. 
berry. | on ee a 
That, which we call Yomaica ;Pepper, fays 
M. Chomel; the Englifb call Asmomi 3; ’tis ie 
Fruis of an Indian Tree. - er 
- The Pepper of Dhevet is alfo call’d Amon 
by the Portugucfe and Dutch; it’s a Fruit re- 
fembling Pepper as to Bignefs and Form ; it’s 
fharp, aromatuck, and has a Clove-tafte, having 
alfo..its. Virtue, and that is the. Reafon it’s fome- 
times call’d.a {mall roun Clove. er 
The. Amomum of Pliny, is a red thick Fruit — 
like a {mall Cherry; the Shrub on which it 
grows, is. common in Gardens, and Apothecaries 
adorn their Shops. with it, tho’ of no ufe in Phy- 
fick, no. more than the Amomtm Falfum. The 


|Verdure of this Shrub is very agreeable, and. 


Dz that 
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that which makes it ftill finer, is the fmall Fruit] be wrought nor ridden during the Cure. After 
it bears after the tufted Flower ‘is gone, of{the Warts fall off, drefs the Sores with the 


about the bignefs of a Cherry, which is of 
the fame Form, and more vermilron Colour : it's 
very much afraid of cold, and therefore it’s ufu- 
_ al to put thefe Plants mto Pots or Boxes, and 
to water them often even in Winter time. The 
Seed is within the Fruit, which Fruir at firft is 
green, and afterwards red, and the Seed is yel- 
tow and flat. | 

AMPHIBIOUS PLANTS, Plants that draw 
their Nourifhment both from Earth and Water, 
fuch as the Alder, Willows of all forts, &€c. 
which fce. | 

ANATOMY, a Science, which by the Dif- 
fe€tion of a Body, letsus into the knowledge of 
the Parts of it. It comprehends the knowledge 
of the Parts of human Bodies, as well as thofe of 
other Animals: ‘This is the Method they ufe in 


Anatomical Obfervations, 1. Theytreat of the] 


Skeletdn, which is an Affemblage of all the 
Bones: of an Animal fet in their natural Order ; 
then they demonftrate what the Flefh and other 
foft Parts are which include.the internal Parts, as 
well thofé of: the Héad, which is the Brain, as 
- thofe of the Body, which are the Bowels. 2, The 
Mufcles. 3. The Veffels, which are the Nerves, 
Arteries, Veins, and Tiymphatick Veflels. The 
Phyficians, in antient times, ‘confider’d Anato- 
my as a Science very neceflary, in order to 
know the Ufe' of the Parts of :a ‘human Body 3 
yet they ‘neglected it very: much till the Six- 
~ teenth Century. The Moderns have made véry 
ufeful, and very curtéts Difcoveries-m this Science, 
which convince us of: the Wifddm ‘of the Crearor 
hes Sttacture of Bodies, and the Ufo of theit 

arts; Po a FO 

ANBURY, « kid of Wen, or’ fpungy Wart, 
growing upon any part of a Horfe’s Boily, fall 
of Blood 3; the manner of curing which, 1 fo 
tie ir about with a Thread ot Hair,/a3 hardr'aé 
you can pull it, «and in a few days & will: fall 


i, ti 


away of itfelf;, then ftrew upon’ id the Powder of 


Vetdigreafe to ‘kill it at the Root; and healut 
up again with a green Oirtment. * But. if: it be 
6 flat, that nothing can’ be bourd about it; then 
you rhuft. tike'ic away with af Incifion Knife 
clofe' to the Skm, or elf burn it off with 4 hot 
Jeon 3: and ther firft kill ‘the Fite with Turpen- 
tine’ and Hopferesafe: melted tofertiet, and het 
it up 26 before: ‘but if i¢ grows in fuch aS 
hewy~Part, that’ it cannot: conveniéntly be ‘cut 
away with an hot Iron, eat it oyt with the‘ Oi} 
of Vitriok, and -heal ‘it up as you do orher 
Wounds. ' © (°* ae eae Mae sy os Char eee eran ae Oe 

Another way, .is, to put three Ounces of: oe 
eras into a Crucible, with a1’Ourice’ of Arfe- 


fick “ih Powder > ‘place ‘the Crbcible in’ she: 


middle of a Charcoal Fite, * ftirrthg the Sub- 
ftance, but carefully avoiding their malignant 


Steais 3 after: the Matrer'dppears td be. fonre: , 


what reddifh, take the Crutible off. the Fite, and 
after it is cool’d, Break it, and beat the Marter to 
avery fine Powdet; incorporaté four Ounces: of 
this Powder with five Ounces of’ Albam -Rhafis, 
and make an Ofntment to be apply’d-cold to 
the Warts, anointing them lightly¢veryday, and 
they will fall off like Kernels of Nats, -\with- 
out caufing’ any Swellings jn ‘the Legs, if ‘the 


only muft be anointe and the Horfe muft not 


Application. be a obferv’d 5 for the Warts: 


Secrets inthe World for Warts. , 


Countess’s Ointment, which you may fee under 


its proper Head. Thisis reckon’d one of the beit 


ANCHOVIE, a little Sea-fifh much ufed 


in Sauces, &e. Anchovie-Cullices. are -frequent- 
ly made and put inte feveral Ragous, as well, 
for Flefh as Filh-days, fo that it would be unne- 
ceflary here to give a particular account of them, 
fince it is fufticiently done in the refpective places 


where they are to be usd; we fhall only ob- 
ferve at prefent, that the Bones of tht Ax- 


chovies, which have been already made ufe of, 


may be fry’d, atter you have put them into Pafte 
made of Flower and White-wine, with .@ little 
Pepper and Salt, fo that you may either garnifh 
another Difh with that. Patte, or ferve it up to Ta+ 
ble for an'Oxtceork with Orange and fry’d Parfley. 

~ANCOME, or Fellon, a hot and hard Bump er 
Swelling ; itis cut’d by applying the Herb Clary 


either boil’d or raw to this-and all other the like 


Hardneffes. The Leaves of wild Horminium 
tteep’d m Vinegar, and apply’d alone,: or with 
(ome Honey, diffolve all forts of Fellons. -- 

-ANDOUILLET, a Dith prepar’d .of mine’d 
Veal, Bacon, fine Harbs, and the Yolks.of Eggs, 


with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and beaten Ginna- — 


mon, ‘fo as tb give 4 fiae Colour 3 and: in ferving 
‘em up, forne-beaten Yolks of Eggs are to be ad- 
ded, with Verjuice and Lemon-juice... Thefe 
Andoutllets aré t6 be roatted on 2 Spit, ,between 
Slices of Batot,: and batted with the. Dripping, 
Yolks of Eggs, and Crumbs: of Bread 3. dome, 


timés one, and fometimes another, to prodace > 


fine Cruft upon theth + when they areroady,ta be 
férv'’d up, -2dd foie Murton' Gravy, ior, pf, anp; 
ther fort, with the Juice ‘of' a Lemon, ahd fry’d 
Parfley to gafhifh theme ak oe 
- ANEMONE, : a: Plant -that fhoots: forth from 
tts Reots Leaves that are almbft rbund, af which, 
fone are lirge, others fmabl,:-fome.deeply in 

dented, othért fot-{o muchl -'la the apiddle of 
thefe 'Lddves,arife forall Stems: that are naker 

till about the thiddte of them, but thet garnifh’ 

With three Leitvas difpos'd.in thé Form.of a Col, 
let 3‘ thefe Stalks have: ench df them, at top, 2 
large roand' Flower donfiitidg :of feveral Leaves, 
like thofe of'a Rofé, upc fingle or dous 


ble, ‘yellow-ot white, purple or carhdtian Colour, 
blaé ofred, -vidler, or orhetwife varioufly diver- 
fify’d, and fometimes atom'd with a Tuf. The 
Fruit which facceeds: the Rlower, is moftly ob- 
long, in which - i$ coritain’d a Kernel fill’d wich 
iftany Seeds, “éach"of ‘them covet'd ufually with 
a cottony Membrane 3 shd:Root is bulbous, and 
befer with Fitters. - The Flower beats the fame 


Name asthe Blatt) © ' or 2 : 
oThe ' Béawry of! dyes Anemone. conitts.in its 
bignefs‘and roundnefe aboveall,- when she large 
Leaves fortiewhat éxcted/the Bignefs of the Tutt. 
‘The Extremities of the dangé Leaves fhould alfo 
Be found as’ well as thofe.of its Stalks, which 
ought to be large and not narrow. The Stem 
fhould in height be iniproportion to the Bignefs of 
the Flower, and-ftrony eriough to-beur it without 
bending 3 the Taft IHould be low and: bufhy, and 
as to Shape, # otizht to be: in the form of a 
Dome, and having a gréat many Stalks or Flow- 
ers. ‘That parr, call’d the String, ought ‘to fttrike 


ithe Eye a tittle,-and be upon the Level with ae 
| r 
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firft Stalks, and too much thicknefs in ic would be a ‘Outworks and Borders, which are commonly the 


dete&. Every Grain that appears upon the String | 


of an Azencue, is a Deformity, and the String 


ought to differ in Colour from that of the Leaves. 


‘there arc two fcrts of Azemones 5 the Wild, 
which growson high and mountainous Places, and 


the Garden Axnernoue: of this, there are alfo five 
forts; the one which has a Leaf that is narrow be- 
low, and indented like that of Coriander, and is 
above, round the Flower, large, fometimes dou- 


ble and fometimes, fingle ; the other, on, the 
‘contrary, bas the lower Leaves large, and thofe 


parts of a Garden that are moft proper to contain 
thefe forts of Flowers. but in order to have fair 
Anemones, they. ought to be planed .in Beds by | 
themfelves 5 and they affect a particular fort: of 
Earth, which has always been obferv'd to agree 
beit with them: however, fome have’ been 
known in great Gardens mix’d with other Flow- 
ers, but then they were of the common fort, 
and put there only to make.a variety of Calours. 
To compole Earth for this Flower, Perfons of 
the moft Experience in szemones, have avferv’d 


above narrow, and without any Tuft. Thofe of|the following Rules 5 take five equal Heaps of 
the former fort, are call’d Azemones,.and thej yellow Sand, threo others as’ big of Kitchens 
Gardeners of our ‘Time, fays M. Chomel, call| Garden Earth, and four others: of Bed-mould, 
the other Argemoues:.they divide them into] well mellow’d, and mix ’enyall together with:a 
two Claffes, viz. the double and the fingle ;{Shovel: having made as-mycth of this Earth as _ 
they are all either of one or of feveral different, there is occafion for, it muik be atdeaft a Year — 
Colours, and that is the reafon they have given|before it is made ufe of, during which time; 
them an infinite number of Names, to diftinguifh| the Gardiner is every Month to pafs it throngh a 
them one from another. - The French have thofe|Skreen, that it may be rectify’d’ thereby, and 
they call the W/ dire Calle, with a Tuft of Carna-|leaft the too fubrle Parts, which might be preju- — . 
tion-colour; the White Florides, whofe Tuft is|dicial to the Beauty of his Flowers, frold 
Green; the White Sermonet, with a crimfon-co-}abound there in too great a Quantity. 7 ee 
lour’d Tuft 5 the Cayetan Golumbine, white 3 the| But for as much as this. Injunction may; be 
Salvian, white fpotred with Carnation ; the Pa-|thoughe too fevere by the Curious, who, fat ‘hot 
rifian, Carnation and white 5 the Gallifoli, mix’d| having made fuch a preparationof Earth, might 


with white 5 the Zurki or Bizantine, of a Rofe- 


think theinfelves likely to be depriv’d of. the 


colour 3 -the Martell, with itraw-colour’d Leaves| Pleafure they propofe 5 it’s proper they fhou’d be 


interfpers'd. with crimfon 3 


‘and the Cupts of|inform’d, that they may provide Earth of ; this 


the fame colour ; the Marvel of .Rretagne, half| Kind, and ufe it, for the firft time, a Month enly 
white, hal¥ crimfon; befides many others, call’d/ after it is fo gnade, or immediately as they fhall 


St. Andrew, . 
Albert, &e. 7 
In Engiand 


n. The idouble fcarler, variegated with . fmatl, 


brownivh green Leaves, tall Stalk, a large double 
Flower, of a rcd Scarlet, and every Leaf finely] 


St. Charles, Marledot, Albert, Paffe- 


have occafion: but then they mutt always have 


oth 4, oo 2 Ja {rnall: Pascel of it in Referve, ceady prepar’d as 
we diftinguifh the -aemone, or| dire 

Wind-ficwer, with the. broad Leaves. into rhred 
forts; 1. That with the double {carler Flower: 


directed, a ‘Year hefore they ufe it. ‘The-more 


this Earth fhall .be-pafsid. through the Skreen, 


the more it-wild become light, and she lighter ‘ic 
is, it Will; Ril} sbe moré:agrdeable to the Napuze 
of an s1eMmjonecos) i rf 

Before this compound Earth . 


) 


rete "eV GOL 
is laid on thernatn- 


itrip’d with white. 3. The double .brdad leav’d ral Soil af the Gacden, it.muft-he obferv’d firt, 


red, with darker Leaves, and fmaller, Flowers 


of a blood red. We may alfo add -here, -tb 


that. if the Soil of the Garden-be naturally light: 
and: fandy, or, gravelly, a great deal off trouble 


double Purple, Broadet leav’d than the laft,| will be fav’di5:: for thea there -necds no more 


brownifh Green, Larger flower’d, whofe Leave 


are fewer bute broader,'of amurry Purple 5 be- 
Gides another of the Kind, with ¢ach. 


{ Leat lifted, 


with white. 
. Of the 


brimilonifh. thrum’d green. 6. Queer leav'd 
orange tawny, thrum: yellow green. 7. The 
white of Bourdeaux, gteater white. -8. Lively 
Rofe colopr'd. 9. Double variegated Rofe co- 
lour'd, like the laft,- but itrip’d with white. 
zc. The fpotted Blufh. .11. Double Purple. 
a2. Lavender colour’d. 13.' Bright blue green. 
a4; The white outer leav’d purple thrum. 143. Out- 
er leav'd red thrum dark murry, of which there 
is another. fort yariegated with whire. 16. The 
five coloar’d ene, Outer Leaves red, ‘thram pur- 
ple, whencé Leaves. core out half way yellow, 
the reft- lehe critnfon, -with-the middle. fmall 
Tuft flver eolour'd, 17; The dark purplihh, 
Gnely Rrip’d. with white 3 -befides a great many 
niore that may be produc’d. - ee 

As to the Culture of /vemones, a Parterre 1s 
always fuppos’d to be already provided, with 


than to cover <it.with this mixture about half a — 
Foot thick : gut if.on the contrary, .the Soif be 


wet or: mort, both which are enemies to ‘this 
; we de 8 | Flower, and. cafe at to: did_3.the Bed defign'’d 
{mall leav’d Anemones we: likewife. 

reckon feveral forts,.:1. The doublé:nartow.j and an half 
2. The dguble narrow-leav’d fcarletoned.s 3. Scar- 
let variegated, with whjte. 4 The qutér broad! 
Leaves, white thram feasler.- 5. Outer leav’d' 


for this. ufe muft: be dug, and taking out a Foot 
of arth, the Hollow muff - be 
Rli'd up witha: Compound. of half. Sand, and half 
prepar’d Earth,. proper for thefe Plants. - os 
. Vhe Beds,..inftéad of Mould, may be thade of 
rotten Herbs, Leaves; and the like, which be 
ing mhix’d, as befote order’d, and pafs’d fevéral 
times through the Skreen, make an Eartha pre 
per for. /nemones asany, dnd which may be laid 
upon your Compartments or Beds: After it has 
been well fifted:: =. + a 
The Beds or Places allotted for planting emzo- 
ues, being prepat’d and even’d with the Rake, 
take a Cord, ahd extending it long ways; draw a 
Rill from ‘one end of the Bed to the: others :this 
done, extend the Cord in the fame manner dyain 
a fecond and a third time,’ and draw two Rills 
more at five Inches .diftance -from each others 
after that,, the Cord emuft he taken up: again, 
and placing it athwart the Border, draw fevéral 
Rills of tre fame diftance as before, ’titl yor come 
totheEnd. .. | oS... a caine weeain 
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Having taken thefe Meafures, the Roots muft 
be planted in every corner of the Squares, which 
being at an equal diitance when they come to 
blow, wilt yield inexpreffible Pleafure by their 
variety of Colours: thefe Roots are not put above 
three Inches into the Grou 
them; a hole ought to be made for every one 
with the Finger, and the Root always is eto be 
placed on the largeft fide of it' with the Slit 
downwards, to the end that the nourifhing Juice 
may rife direétly into the Root, and caufe it to 
anfwer Expedtation. | 

Anemones are not only planted in open Ground, 
bur fometimes in Pots, one or two Roots in each 

Pot, proportionably to their Largenefs 5 and this 
isdone, becaufe it any of the Roots fhould chance 
to fail, there may-be found in thefe Pots where- 
withal to fill the Vacancies. : 

This Inconveniency will be difcern’d in about 
three Weeks after rhe Roots have been put into 
the Ground; and it does not always proceed 
from a corrupted Root, but is occafion’d fometimes 
by the Sap’s not rifing fo kindly as ic ought ; 
fuch 2 Root is never to be louk’d for in lefs than 2 
Month at leaft, and they will fometimes be found 
in the Pots as well as in the Beds. | 
‘The propereft Seafon for planting “emones, is 


fromthe middle of September to the middle of 


O€tober 5 however, it any have a mind to have 
them in Flower. a great part of. the Year, they 
matt plant them in March and “pril, tho’ fuch 
fair Produftions muft. not be expected from thefe 
laft as may from the firft, where the Sap was not 
fo precipitated. .: ws 


- shgemones require'to be planted isan open 


Place, ahd by no means in a fhady, becaufe thar 
cafting a-great many fibrous Roots; and large 
‘Tufts of Leaves, they would be apt to fpend 


‘themfelves too much if they were fo flac’d ; this 


would occafion a weaknefs in the Stem, . and make 


-them likely to prove abortive, or.at leaft to yield 


_ but very few Flowers. moreover) the Stalks be- 
ing thustender, would certainly be-kill’d by the 
Cold, of which they would be but too fufceptible 
-jn this cafe, orelfe be broken with Winds, which 
-muft needs do no {mall damage to their Roots. 
The Anemones. muit be well water’d when the 
Autumn happens to be dry, but: on the. contrary, 
if: it ‘rains very much, it’s proper they fhould be 
defended from too much moifture, which does 
not agree with them, or with skreens of Straw. 
‘They may be watered from the Monthof Februa: 


vy to the time of their flowering, and the Gardi- 


‘ner’s Experience will teach him.how much or 
how little Waterhe fhould allow them. a 
When the Cold happens to be fevere, sho’ it be 
not a mortal Enemy to /”erortes, yet it’s proper 
to cover the Plantswith long dry Dung, or long 
Straw 5; and the Pots wherein they are planted, 
fhould be plac’d where they may be moft fafe 
from the Weather: but when it grows mild, they 
may be uncover’d, yet you muft be fure to cover 
them again when it changes tu cold. 
‘To .fow any Seed whatever with Succefs, care 
smuft always be taken that it fhould come to a 
certain degree of Maturity; the way to know 
when that of /zemones ig ripe, is, when after ga- 
thering, it feems ready to drop out of its Cod, 
and flyaway with the firft Wind that blows. To 
have good Seed, you muft pitch upon fingle Aze- 
mones, with long and round Leaves. 


nd, and in planting]. 


ANE 


When the Seed has been uae and: pre- 


pared for fowing, it muft be fown the lattcr end 
of Auguft, or the beginning of Sepremler ; and 
notice mutt taken, that the fingle Anemone 
only yields Seed, for the double yields none. 

When the Bed is prepared; as already directed, 
you mult take of this Seed, and putting it into a 
leather Bag, which, clofing up to a Hole fit only 
to get three Fingers in, you are to prefs with 
one Hand by Jerks5 which, by means of that 
Eventilation, fends our the Seed in fuch a manner 
as it is proper to be fown. It may eafily be 
imagined, that the Bag muft be tmov'd up and 
down over the Bed, both long-ways, and crofs- 
ways, to the end that each Part may have its 
fhare of Seed 3 which it would not have, if the 
Bag fhould only be prefs’d at one place, and 
thereby the Gardiner’s Ignorance would appear. 


When the Bed is fuppofed to be aga 


fown, fome of the mix’d Earth aforefaid mu 
be taken and fifted over it; and when it appears 
that the Sced is altogether cover’d, that will -bé 
{ufficient to make it grow, with ufing the fmall 
Precautions following. 3 | : 
Take long Straw, as foon as ever the Seed is 
in the Ground, let it be fpread over the Bed, 
about a quarterof 4n Ineh thick 5 and, after hav~ 
‘ing even’d the Earth with your Hand, lec ie be 
water’d with a Watering-Pot: The firftt Water- 
ing muft be confiderable, the others lefs; becaufe 
too great a Quantity of that Element would rot 
the Seed,.and make ft incapable of growing. 
The Straw muft be taken cff after fifteen Days, 


to fprout in that time, though they fhoor-fooner 
fometimes 5 but let ie be no furprize if they 
rarry full fix Weeks before they begin to grow: 

If they have been well: fown,’ cal no Care’ has 
‘been {pared in cultivating them, they will‘not fail 
to flower in March tollowing, or in April at far- 
theft; -becaufe, in the Month of Zuze, when 
their Stalks commonly begin to wither, and their 
Roots are difplanted, the Bed where they ére, is 
digged shrouds uaurthrce Foot deep, and the Earth, 
as [oon ‘as it is caft up, laid upon linnen Cloth, ‘till 
fuch time as the whole be ie up.’ This Earth 
is then crumbled, to make it afterwards fit for 4 
fine Sieve; thro’ which jit is fearced in the hollow 


ground the Fangs .of thefe young Ayemoses 
which then'are called: Peaje, becaufe they ret 
femble that Pulfe in Shape and Bignefs. . — 

Thefe Peafe being gather’d, are convey’d int 
a place as dry as poffible, to be kept till Sepresz- 
ber, when new Beds are made to replant’'them 
after the Method before prefcribed. : 


The way of multiplymg Anemcnes, is, properly | 


peaking, a Nurfery, where. Nature fometimes, 
rom fingle Flowers that are fown, gives double 


ones, according te the Humour fhe ts in: When - 


this happens, the Florift cries, ] have obtain*d 
one, two, or three Axuemones, if there are double 
ones among({t them that deferve taking notice of. 
But as he does not thus cultivate 42°mones, bute 
with a Profpect of obraining fine ones, he ought 
to fet a Mark of Diftin@tion upon fuch as deferve 
it, tothe end, that in the third Year, when he 
takes them up, he may put them in Beds b 

themfelves. It is only he Seed of the fingle 
Anemone that brings forth double ones 5 and the 
double, as has been already obferv’d, never hav- 


ing 


or three Weeks. The Anemones may perhaps begin 


Bed, till fuch time as there remain only above — 
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ing any Seed, they multiply meerly by their 
fangs, and never degenerate. 

‘Lhere are a fore of Anemones, whole Nature 
is fo apt to fhoor up in height, thar inftead of 
Flowers, they only produce Leaves; and this, 
becaufe, having fo great a Number of Produc- 
tions on every fide, they,cannot well benefit by 
the Salts of rhe Barth, nor receive the redify’d 
Juices, which are only capable of making them 
bring forth what we defire. This fuperabundance 
of Leaves is what fhould be remedy’d, in fuch 
Anemones as are afflicted with it: the way to 
do it, is to clear them of fuch as are fuper- 
fluous, whereby the Plants, participating more 
of the Salts, will produce what we require. 

Ic happens that Anemones fometimes grow 
mouldy at that part of their Roots from which 
they fhoot, ‘and that are the oldett Part of 
them. The way to know it, is, to give them a 
fillip on that Parts and if they found hollow, ot 
have little Holes there, that Part muft be pared 
away with a Knite to therQuick, fmoothing the 
place where the Incifion has been made, for fear 
that if any Hole fhould remain, fome Humour 
may luck behind, which might occafion the 
Root ro fall into the farne Infirmity 3 whereas, 
when the diflemper’d Parr is quite cut off, new 
Roots will fhoot forth, which will affurd Flowers 
in great abundance. a 

‘Lhe Gardiner ought not to throw away the 
Roots he cuts off 3 fince ie oftentimes comes to 
pafs, thar, being replanted, they contra@ frefh 
‘Vigour, and bear Flowers., But to retat to the 
Incifien made into the Roots of this Flewer 3 fo 
{oon as they are dry, the wounded Place fhoutd 


be rubbed with Rofo, mix’d with Wax, #0 hin-| 


der their corrupting. 


_ As to the Nature and Properties of Anemones. 


they are all fo fharp, that the Juice of the Roor 
being taken in at the Nofe, will purge the Brain. 
Their Roots alfo. in Maiticatories purge away 
Phlegm ; they are, at the fame time, proper for 
cleanfing foul Ulcers, &c. De Renor fays, that 
all A:zemones have a fharp, opening, and drying 


-Quality. All forts of Avemones, according to 


Gale, have a Sharp, cleanfing, and attraétive 
Virtue, and will remove ObftruCtions. Thus 
their Roots being chew’d, purge Phlegm from 
the Brain, as does their Juice alfo taken in 
at the Nofe, which fubtilifes the Cicatricés of 
the Eyes. Agam, Axewione qualifies fetid) and 
falt Ulcers, Scabs, and: the Itch, and bein ap- 
ply’d, forwards the Menfes, and produces enty 
4 Milk. . 

Matthiolus mentions five forts of Ayentonesthat 
differ in their Leaves and Flowers, but ard the 
fame as to their medicinal Qualities.and! Virtues ; 
for they are ftrong and fharp, and purge: the 
Brain: Being: boiled in old Wine;, and dpply?d in 
the form of a Liniment, they cure Inflammations, 
Weaknefles of the Eyes, and oleanfe filthy 
Ulcers. 

ANET, or Dill; a Plaat,. which. much: re. 
fembles Fennel, and is cultivated: in Gardens ; 
the Seed whereof has a fharp Tafte, extels 
Wind, provokes. Urine, iacreates- Nurfes: Milk, 
cures the Hiccup, and helps Digeftion. 

ANGELICA’; a Plant, which grows a Cubit 
high, or fomewhat more: there asife-two Stems 
from the Ground, which are knotty, and hollow’d 
with feveral, Cavities and Wings. The: Leaves 
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{tick to a long Stalk by Intervals ; they are in- 
dented quite round, of a brown or dark-green 
Colour: Its Bouquets are adorned with white 
Flowers; the Seed fs flat like that of Lentil ; 
the Root is big, like a Radifh, and has feveral 
Branches: It has a pungent Tafte, and a very 
good Smell. It grows wild of itfelf upon Moyn- 
tains, and bloffoms in Fuly and Anguft: It is of 
an opening, attenuating, and diffolving Nature, 
and very good againit Poifon; and being taken 
in Drink, or often chew’d, it ferves for an Anti- 
dote againit the Plague 5 the Root being reduced 
to Powder, is vety good againit the Faintings of 
the Heart. °°” | 

This Plant is not only called Angelica, but alfo 
the Root of the Holy Spirit, by reafon of its ad- 
mirable Vittues, for very dangerous Dittemipers 
and Poifons. Thete ate three’ a of them, bur 
that of which we now fpeak, is the largeft, has 
large Leaves indented round, and of a pale green 
Colour: the Stem: is two or three Foot’ high 
channell’d, and hollow : the form of its F lowers 
they call Untbel, like thofe of Fennel, and yel- 
low. The Seed is round, flat, whitifh, and of 4 
fharp Tafte, but of an agreeable Smell. 

Garden - Angelica is raifed by Sli Ss, or 
Seeds, which it bears in lenty the fecoad Year, 
and then fades: Vousmalt heither plant nor fow 
the Slips nor Seeds th a dry Ground. lt flowers 
in Fuly and Augnft, and thé Roots may be re- 
moved the firit Year: if you let thé Seed ripen, 
the Roots commtionly perifh 5 bur by careful cut- 
ting of it, you may prevent its feeding, by which 
racane both Root and Plant. may be preferved 
many Years. - ~ oa 

The Root 6f Aygehca being held only it the 
Mouth, preferves People from Infeious Air, 
and the Peitilenée 5 or; if they eat it, if will ex- 
pel the Poifon by Urine, or Sweat: I¢ confumes 


Palegm, ftops 4 Cough, comforts the Stomach,, 


revives the Heart, reftores'the Appetite, diffolves 
curdled Mik, cures the Biting’ of mad Dogs, and, 
if you chew it, it is good for a bad Breath: I¢ 


enters into the Compofition of Treacle and Orvie- 


tan, it heats: and: dries everi to the. fecond De- 
gree, and the beginning of the’ third. ‘There is 
alfo another Plant which .véry much refembles 


Angelica, which is called: Finperialis, that has the 
fame Virtues, and therefore, for want of the one, 


they ufe the other. | 

The Root of it likewife is a fovereign Remedy 
again{t the Plague 5 and whoever keeps a little 
Bit of it in his Mouth, or drinks in @ Winter 
Morning's'little: Wine or Rofe-water wherein it 
has ey eae te will not be infé@ted with any 
bad Air for alt the-Day.. The Engilife, fays our 
French Authot, ufe the Roots, and Leaves of 
this Herb in Sauces with theie Viduals, becaufe 
it come cts grofs- Humonrs; ftinking- Breath, and 
very much promotes: Digeftion: The Leaves of 
Angelica, pounded with Leaves éf Rue and Ho- 
ney, and' apply’d’ in the fbim of a Cataplafm,. 
cures the biting of mad Dogs, and flinging of 
Serpents 5. and- being apply’d' t6 the Head of-a 
Perfon fick of a Fever, it will attraG to itfelf all’ 
the Heat-of'the Fever. a | 

To prepare Angelica-Warer; take half an | 


Ounce of Angelica; as much Cinnamon, a quarter. 
‘of an Oante of Clove, as’ much’ Maftick, Cori-_ 
ander: and! Green Anife, atid” half an Ounce of: 
Cedar Woed 5; peund' the whole in a Mortar, irk 
t 
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it to infufe in 2 Quart of Brandy for a whole 
Night, in a Cucurbit or Glafs Limbeck, and di- 
Ril it with a Bath-Mary; and of this Effence 
you muft put to a Quart of Brandy, from half 
an Ounce to two Ounces, or three 5 and alfo to 
it fome Amber, Musk, or Civet. 

Another Effence of this Plant, is, to take fome 
Water, impregnated with an Ounce of Fix’d- 
Nitre, or Salt of Tartar, wherein you are to in- 
fufe eight Ounces of the Root of Angelica, or 
fome other you would extract, in fuch a manner, 
that there may be an eighth Part of the Fix’d 
Salt, in regard of the Species. Boil the Infufion 
one after another, to extract the Virtue; then 
ftrain the Liquor, and put it to be thickned by a 
Balneum Vaporis : for the Evaporation in a Bath- 
Mary is too flow, and there may be danger of 
an Empyreum from another Fire. You muft bring 
it to the Confiitence of an Extra&, or Honey, 
which muft be put to infufe in fix times as much 
Brandy, to reduce it into an Effence, or by di- 
Rtilling off the Brandy into the form of an Extract. 

You may, by this Method, prepare an Extract 
of all forts of Vegetables that require a watery 
Diffolvent: As for rofinous ones, on which the 
Water will not operate, the Spirit of tartarized 
Wine muft be ufed. The reafon why they tar- 
tarize the Spirit of Wine, is, that the Fix’d Sale 
of the Tartar may diffolve and open the Texture 


they would fhun it. You fhould therefore, in 
making of Trains, ufe Cords made of Hay and 
Straw, and not ufe Ropes; and when you fer 
any Engines, if you cannot precure any of their 
Dung, befure you get fome Carrion, and rub ’em 
over with it. 

When you have a mind to have fome of their 
Dung, as alfo to know what Beafts are ftirring in 
any place by their Tracks, obferve thefe Direc- 
tions : 

Pitch in fome fair Evening, on the fides of the 
Thickets, or Forefts, and by the Hizh-ways, 
where, in all probability, thofe Beafts ufe to 
pafs, and dig up the Earth with a Hoe or Mat- 
tock, bruifing ic fmall, or fine, about four Foot 
fquare in a place ; and fo do in all likely Paffes, 
to the end, that what Beaft focver comes over 
them, he may leave his Impreffion. 

For you muft obferve, that for Beafts of Prey, 
as the Wolf, Fox, Badger, Pole-Cat, and the like 
Animals, you muft make a Train; and when 
you come to any of the Places you have fo pre- 
pared, throw four or five Bits of your Train-Car- 
rion upon it, and of Chickens Guts for {maller 
Beafts ; and it is not to be doubted, but fuch 
Animals as eat of the Train, will leave fome of 
their Dung behind them, as well as the Impref- 
fion of their Feet; and you may prepare things 
for them againft the next day accordingly. But 


of the rofinous, oily, and vifcous Subftance of | great Circumfpection muft be ufed5 for wild 


the Vegetables which precipitate into the Sto- 
mach, and ftick to the Wrinkles of it. Thefe 
Effences thus prepared, will diffolve themfelves 
in a watery Vehicle, without any Precipitation, 
the Fix’d Salt and the Earth of the Vegetable 
Leta d not at all affeéted with the Spirit of 

ine. 
- ANGLING ; the Art of catching Fifh with a 
Rod, Line, Hook, &c. 

ANIMAL, a living Creature ; by which Word, 
gm common Difcourfe, we underftand four-footed 
Beaits that live upon the Earth ; as black Cattle, 
Affes, Deer, and the like: But Philofophers com- 

rehend under this Term, Birds, and Man; 
which laft they fay is a rational Azimal. .Ani- 
mals are divided into Terreftrials, Aquaticks, 
Birds, Amphibious ones, and Infe&ts. Terrettrial 
Avimals are either Quadrupeds or Reptiles : 
There are thofe that are cloven-footed ; as black 
Cattle 5 or uncloven, as Horfes: and there are 
thofe whofe Feet are divided into feveral Claws, or 
Paws 3 2s Dogs, Wolfs, Lions, &c. See the Words 
Bird, Fifh, Reptiles, &c. | 

Thus much in general concerning Animals ; 
but being here to confine ourfelves to fome forts 
in particular, as hunted Azimals, and the like, 
and the way to know them, by their Tracks, &c. 


it is neceflary a skillful Wood-man fhould know | 


the feveral Impreffions of the Feet of every Beatt 
of the Foreft, which they leave imprinted in foft 
and moift Places ; and they ought to confider, that 
the Females make fmaller Impreffions than the 
Males. Neither fhould the Wood nian be igno- 
rant of the feveralt Excrements of Foreft-Beafts, 
and how to make ufe of every one for the taking 
of their Fellows ; for the Dung of all ravenous 
Creatures is of great Ufe to draw them on into 

Devices wherewith you entrap 
them: for fhould: you ufe any Cord, Wood, or 
Iron, which is not anointed over therewith, thefe 
Creatures have that Subtilty and good Scent, that 


Beafts are, for the moft part, very fubtil, of 
quick Scent, timorous, i fufpicious of every 
thing : only they are not indeed fo fcrupulous, 
when preffed with Hunger, and attracted by the 
Provocations of Luft. 

The Impreflion of the Foot being of that great 
Importance to know thefe Animals by, it will be 
neceffary to infert a Cut of feveral of them, vz. 
of the Wolf, Maftiff, Fox, Badger, Hure, Rabbits 
and Wild-Cat ; which Articles may likcwife be 
confulted in their proper Places. 


The firft Foot reprefents that of a Wolf, which 
iseafily diftinguifhable from that of a Matiff 5 
becaufe the laft always treads with AGtion, and a 
quick Pace, makes a greater Impreffion, and 


{preads 
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{preads his Claws more than the Wolf does, who 
moves flowly, and in fear, and treads more light- 
ly, efpecially with his Heel: But when he is 
hunted, and forced to fly, he then fpreads them 
more, becaufe he muft fupport himfelf with 
greater force. 

A Fox’s Foot is very like that of a Hound, 
but may be diftinguifhed by his not fpreading his 
Claws fo much, unlefs preffed to run, and tread- 
ing more lightly with his Heel. 

‘A Badger’s ‘Tread is eafily difcerned, becaufe 
+t differs {o much from other Ayimals, having his 
Paws jcined together, and a very thick Heel, 
treading heavily and alike at all times. 

An Otrer’s Tread is almoft like that of a 
Badger, faving that his Toes, like thofe of a 
Man, are longer one than another. His Track 
ig not to be met with bat alang River-fides, where 
he goes in queft of his Food. 

The Tread of a Hare and a Rabbit are alike, 
there being only a {mall difference between them 
in the Bignefs; but to prevent your being de- 
ceived herein, it muft be obferyed, rhat a Hare 

s with one Foot before anothers; but that a 
Rabbit moves equally, both with her fore-Fect 
and hind Feet. 

The Wild-Cat treads much alike with the tame 
one, only fhe does not lean fo much behind. 

Here it muft be noted for a general Remark, 
that all wild Azimals do not lean fo much upon 
the Heel as the tame ones of their kind, and that 
the Females do it {till lefs than the Males. 

It mutt alfo be obferved here in-general, that 
the beft time to difcover the Tracks of Animals, 
4s, when the Earth is cover’d with Snow, when 
it is foft, or elfe after the falling of a little Rain ; 
and more particularly in the Morning, before 
People “and tame Beafts have traverfed the 
Ground, which will efface the Footfteps of the 


oth 


Stem about three Foot high ; the Leaves, which 
have a good Smell, are deeply indented, and like 
thofe of Parfley.. The Seeds, which fucceed {mall 
qvhite Flowers, are alfo fmall, of a grey and dark 
green, and very {weet {mell and tafte, with fome 
little fharpnefs. The French call the Seed green 
Anife, to diftinguifh it from Buck-wheat Seed, 


that is like it, and commonly call’d Anife of Ver- 


dun, or Anife ala Reine. , 
Our Englifp Authors fay, Axife may be propa- 
ated with us, if fown in February 3 for which 
the Ground fhould be prepar’d about Michaelmas, 
berweeen the Full Change of the Moon, and 
{ome Horfe-dung ftrew'’d upon them, to keep *em 
from the Frofts: That they will i te about Bar- 
tholomew-Tide, when they may be fow’d again 
for next Year; that it is beft to renew ‘em every 
two Years; that their Leaves are ufed in Sallets, 
and have a very pleafant tafte ; but they muft not 
be too much nor too ee ufed with hot 
Foods, but that with Fifh they may fecurely : 
and the bad Qualities of them may be allay’d by 
mixing Parfley, Beet, Borrage, or Lettice with 
them. a4 
There is nothing but the Seed of this Plant that 
is wled in Phyfick: The beft, fays M4. Chomel, 
comes from Malta and Spain ; it’s greyer and big- 
ger than that brought from Tourain, where it 
ows plentifully. You muft make choice of the 


iggeft, cleaneft, and jaa ar it fhould hes | 
e a 


mewly dry’d, of an agrecable fmell, and o 


that which is bitter. 


ANISE; .a Plant that fhoots forth a hollow. 


{weet tafte, but a little pungent: You mutt reject 


Anifeed has the Vertue to appeafe Belly-Rum- 


blings and Gripes, Lask, Vomiting, and the Hic- 
cup 5 it provokes Urine, forwards Narfes Milk, 
helps Digeftion, and ripens all Tumours. 

body knows how good the Seed is, to be eaten in 
a Morning by thofe who are fubject to Gripes in 
the Stomach and Guts, by fuch as have bad 
Breaths, and defire to have a good Compicxion : 
it alfo helps Digeftion after Meals. — 


Every 


To have the Effence and Spirit of Asife, take © 


a Pound or a Pound and a quarter of Spanifh A- 


nifeed, for that is the beft; put it into your Ma- 


trafs, that will contain nine or ten Paris Pints of 


Liquor, with fix Pints of good Brandy : put it to 
infufe in the Evening upon a hot Fire, and cover 
it well; the next day aint itona Furnace, Cha- 
fing-difh, or Trevet, with a gentle and even Coal 
Fire, taking always care to keep it in the fame 
degree of Heat, and that the Liquor do not pafs 
into the Helm, and thus extraét from thefe fix 
Pints three Pints or thereabouts of good Effence, 
and as foon as you fee a white Drop come out, 
take it off the Fire, becaufe it will otherwife fmell 
of fcorching, call’d by Artifts the Empyrewma. 
The aye of China or Siberia, is a Seed of 
about the fame form and bignefs as Coloquintida. 
The Eaftern Pcople and the Dutch, according to 
the example of. the Chinefe, mix it with their 
Sherbet and their Tea, to give em a more agree- 
able Tafte. The Wood of it, which is proven 
tous from China in thick dark-grey Billets, has 
the finell of Auife; but there are none befde 
Ebonifts and Toymen, that make ufe of it. : 
ANISEED-WATER, a Liquor proper for the 
Winter Seafon, for the making of which take an 
Handful of Anifeed well cleanfed, and infufe it 
in a Quart of Water, with a quarter of a pound 
of Sugar; as foon as the Water is fufficiently im- 
pregnated, ftrain it off, and if you think fic, add 
a little Brandy, to enrich it, when it is not de- 
fign’d to be cool’d or iced. Be 
A fort: of Anife-Water may be made in thé 
Summer, by caufing the Leaves only of that Plant, 
efpecially the Tops of them, to be fteep’d for a 


Jconfiderable time: The fame: thing may be done 


with another fort of Herb call’d #urzet, for thefe 
two Liquors may well be appropriated to the 
Summer Seafon,.- > os 
ANKRED, a Term in He- 
raldry ; for fo they call one of . 
their Croffes in a Coat of Arms, 
whofe Figure is ‘this ——,. —— — 
ANNUAL LEAVES; fuch - “iy 
Leaves ascome up in the Spring, A 
and perifh in the Winter. a | ae 
ANNUALS, in contradiftinGtion, to vivacious 
Plants, are fuch Plants as require being fown eve- 
ry Year, if we have a mind'to preferve their 
kinds, of which fuch care fhould be taken as is 
neceflary, and'which will be found under the re- 
fpective Articles that relate to each Plant. 
~ ANNULET, vid. Anulet. | 
ANODINE, a gentle ard certain Remedy 5 
té prepare which, take half a pound of Vitrio 
calcin’d white with a gentle Fire ; reduce it into 
Powder, pour thirty Ounces of the Spirit of Wine 
‘upon it: putit fora month into Dung, feparate the 
Dregs therefrom, and difti! it with a Bath-Mary, 
till you find an oily Liquor in the bottom of the 
Veflel, of a yellow Colour, which keep. “FH® 
! E Dole 
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Dofe is twelve Drops, in fome convenient a 7» Put into the mouth of the Ayt-hill fome Ori- . 
* quor. _ 'gan mixed with Brimftone. | 
The Axodine of our King Charles 11. was this: 8. The beft way to deftroy the Aizts, fays 
Take an Ounce and a half of choice Opium, cut M. Chomel, is to hang Vials full of Honey water 
it into fmall pieces; Bark of Eldcr and Bark of to fome part of the Tree, into which the Ants 
Saffafras, of each halfan Ounce ; put "em in Pow-; will not tail to enter, and be drown’d. They 
der into a Giafs Bottle, and pour thereon a Pound j iteep thefe Bottles in hot Water to clean them, 
of Spirit of Wine, and ftop the Bottle with fome | and fill them as before. | 
brown Paper made into feveral Folds, in which} 9. You may alfo make ufe of Glue, to hinder 
make feveral holes with a Pin, place the fame by:jthem to creep up. 
the Fire at convenient diftances, or in the Sun} Our Exglifm Authors fay, if you find the Auts 
when it fhines ; let it infufe for three or four breed about the Roots of your Fruit-Trees in 
days, ftirring the Bottle from time to time, then| Gardens, &c. the Earth that they lodge in maft 
ftrain and put it up. This Liquor relieves in the| be caft away, and its place fupply’d with fome 
acuteft Pains, burning Fevers, Pains of the Sto-/itiff Clay: but if they breed diftant in feveral 
mach, Head-Ach, Megrim, Cough, Cholick,| places, the Tree may be daub’d about with Tar, 
Rheumatifm, violent Gouts, painful Hurts, and that their Feet may be taken in it ; but this bein 
helps thofe to Reft that are fubjet to Watchings ; | prejudicial to young Trecs, a fingle Lift or Thread 
and, in a word, removes every thing that hinders|of Cloth may be bound about them, and. once a 
your Repofe, but does no good in Apoplexics. ,{|week, when the Buds and Bloffoms are putting 
The common Dofe is from fifteen to fixteemjout, for that is the chief time of prejudicing 
Drops, in Spanifo or other Wine, in the Water of| them, the Cloth may be daub’d over with Tar. . 
Scorzonera, of wild Poppy, Balra Gentle, &cs{ Boxes alfo may be made of Cards or Pafte- 
If this Medicine has not its effcéts the firft time, | boards full of .holes, with a Bodkin, into which 
repeat it four and twenty hours after, and increafe| put Arfenick Powder mingled witha little Honey ; 
the Dofe to two or threc Drops more, but it muft|hang the Boxes on the Tree, and they will cer- 
be taken three hours before or after Mcals : thejj tainly deftroy them ; but fe that the Holes be-not 
Evening is the beft time, unlefs in cafe of urgent'{ made fo large, as the Bees may enter, leit it de- 
Neceflity ; then it may be given at any hour, buti ftroy them. If Alleys or Green Walks are often 
with the fame Interval from Meals. But if the} water'd, it will drive away and deftroy the Ants. 
Diftemper docs not give way to it, the Dofe may| But notwith{tanding thefe feveral Devices con- 
be augmented to forty Drops, but you muft in-|trived for the deftruGtion of 4urs, as being noxious 
creafe no more than two Drops every four andjto Trees, &e. it muft ‘be obferv’d. that they are 
twentyhours. =. not fo to all: for example, the Peach-Trees, 
ANT, or Pifazire, a very {mall Infect very] which fo frequently have their-Leaves curl’d up 
well known, and of which there are feveral forts ;/in the Spring, and are at that time cover'd witha 
fome of them being grey, others black, fome red,| kind of Honey-Dew, ane then generally attended 
and others of a ‘dark colour. It’s faid there are with great numbers of 4zts, which refort to 
fome in China that have Wings. Ants have black|them : but jit is nor from: the Ants, as is common- 
Eyes, two ‘T’ceth in their Mouths, and two Horns| ly imagin’d, that this fhrivelling of the Leaves 
on their Heads, their Bodies are divided by a do-| proceeds ; on the contrary, the 4s rather help 
zen Rings. Every Aut has fix Legs, cover’d with: the Tree than injure it; tor they come: thither to 
a fort of Hair, and arm’d at their extremities|feed upon’ certain little InfeGs, which harbour on 
with two Nails, or fomewhat likethem. All the({the back of the-Leaves, wounding the Parenchy- 
world knows, that they lay up Magazines of what |mous Parts of them, from whence they:fuck the 
they meet with in the Spring, Summer, and Au-'|Juices of the Plant, and by that frequent wound= 
tumn, to ferve em in Winter. = jing, cauf¢: fo,many Fjcars, that the Leaves cane 
Auts attack not only Trecs and Flowers, but |not avoid circling and becothing gummy. . — 
Bee-hives ; fo that, the Becs are forc’d to quit} AN TECOR, a ira se that Slack Cattet 
their Habitations, and give ’em place. | are fubject to, and not difficult to be known by 
“Here follow feveral Methods by which -/ur54 the-Sadnefs the Beaft then difcovers, and hangin 
may be deftroy'd, of which chufe which youfdown his Head continually: you will.-alfo find 
pleafe. | oe his Mouthifull of Slaver, his Back very &if or 
1. You muft take care to kecp the place clean} hard, his March very flow, and he will chew the 
about the Baskets or Plants, you would hinder the|Cud_ but. very {paringly. To cure this Diftem- 
Ants to approach to. a ,]per, take fome Hellebore Root, about the thick- 
2. Spread Afhes or very {mall Saw-duft about | nefs of a Needle, pierce his. Breaft with an Awl, 
the Hives or Plants ; this will hinder them tojand put in the Root, you will fee the good 
come near, becaufe they have ne found footing. |cfe€ts of it, | 7 Pas og | 
3. You muft put a Bone with the.Fleth half o Now as this Difeafe is a Swelling full of a ma- 
among-the Swarm, or in their Hills ; which will) \ignant Humoyr, and that thé Hellebore will not 
prefently be cover'd over with Ants, and which} fail to draw it out, you muft,-in order to prevent 
thruft into Water to drown them, and then you/even the leaf part of the Malignity to be commu- 
may put it into the fame place again, and repeat nicated to the Heart, make the Beaft fwallow two 
it as often as ae ae 4 Gallons of thick Wine, whercin, being cold, you 
‘4 You muft rub the place you. would not have are to diffolve fome Orvietan, to the quantity of- 
the. Ants come near, with the Gall of an Ox, or|two Beans. This done, you may anfwer for your 
the Decoction of Lupins. Ox, provided you have not neglected to ufe the 
s- You muft wind about the Tree or the Hive Remedy in the beginning of the Diftemper. 
a. Band of four fingers breadth, made’ of Wool ANT-EGGS, the Eves laid by Azts or Pit. 
newly taken off the Belly of a Sheep, mires, which being taken inwardly to the quan- 
6. Burn wild Cucumbersin the Garden. tity of a Dram, will make you break wind 


back- 
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backward prodigioufly, and you cannot help’ it. 

ANT-HILLS, Places in the Ground whercin 
Ass lodge. Thc way we ufe in England to de- 
ftroy them, which*are fo injurious to Meadows 
and Pafture Lands, is to pare the Turf off, and 
cut it down into four or five parts, and lay it open ; 
then cut the Core below the Surface fo deep, 
that when the Turfs are to be laid in their places 
as taken up, the place may be lower than the 
other Ground, that Water may ftand in it, to 

revent the Ants from returning. Then {pread 
the Earth, that has becn taken out, thinly abroad, 
which muft be done in Winter ; and if the places 
be left open for a time, the Rainand Froit will 
help to deftroy the Ants that remain ; but they 
muit be cover’d uP time enough, that the Rains 
may fettle the Turfs before the Spring. 

They havein Hertfordire a particular fort of 
Spade, which by reafon of the Sharpnefs of its 
Elges is very convenient for this Ufe: Its 
Shape you have at Fig.1. and Fig.2. It's 
an Inftrument much ufed in the Welt Country 


for the fpreading of 


Mole-Caits,the Teeth 
of which being Iron, 
and broad, kes out 
the Mold, and fpreads 
irs and at the other 
fide, where there is 
a kind of Heel or 
Knob, it is very con- 
venient to break Clots 
with : but where there 
. are great quantities 
of thefe Hills, and that you have a mind to make 


foot more, which makes thirty foot: Now ever¥ 
body will own, that the Diameter of the Hill; 
which is twenty foot, may be paled in with twenty 
Deals of a foot broad, and the fame number otf 
Deals will inclofe the Afcent and Defcent of the 
Hill alfo, becaufe the Boards ftand perpendicular 
upon the fides of the Hill, and therefore Grafs 
and Corn both growing upright, it canfiot well be 
fuppofed that any Land is gain’d either by Hills, 
or by the raifing of Ridges. 

ANTICOR, or Heart-Sicknefs, a Diftemper | 
incident to Horfes, and many times caufed by too 
much Feeding without Exercife, and fometimes 
by hard and immoderate Riding, and carelefs 
looking after them, which fo corrupts and inflames 
the Blood, that unlefs it find fome way to vent it 
felf forth, it quickly kills them. . It’s known by 
an outward Swelling, and that in the middle of 
his Breaft again{t the Heart, from whence it de- 
rives its Name: The Horfe will appear to be 

enfive, hangs down his Head, a his Heart 

ats. ‘Thefe Symptoms are often attended with 
a great Fever, which torments the poot Animal 
exceedingly, fo that fometimes he will fall down 
by reafon of the Faintnefs of his Heart. A Horfe 
thus attack’d is in great danger, without a prefent 
Remedy. | 

The way with us to cure this Die upon 
the appearance of the Swelling, is to take a good 

uantity of Blood on both fides of the Neck 
fn him, to give him the Drink of Diapente 
with Beer or Ale, putting therein one Ounce of 
brown Sugar-candy, and half an Ounce of /ondon 
Treacle, which will expel the Sicknefs from his 
Heart ; and then they anoint the Swelling every 


a quick riddance of them, you may make ufe of|day with an Ointment made of sites ties 


the Engine at Fig. 3. 
which at A has a fharp 
Iron about three foot 
over,with a ftrong Back ; 
it is about four or five 
inches broad. At 5) are 
two Handles to hold it 
by, at CC are two Loops 
or Holes to faften the 
Horfe-Traces to, that 
draws it. At D is a 
Crofs-bar of Iron, to 
{trengthen it, from which 
at e is a {mall pice of Iron like a Plough-fhare, 
to cut the Mole-hill into two; or you may have 
twoof the fame pieces of Iron, which divide the 
Mole-hills into four parts. With this Inftrument, 
having one Horfe to draw it, a Boy to drive, and 
a Man to hold it, you may cut as many Hills in 
aday, as eight Men.can do the common way ; 
only as it cuts the Hills up by the Roots, fo it 
leayes a bare place under them, which is fome 
prejudice to the Land, but that may be fown 
with Hay-Seed, Clover, &c. and it will quickly 
have Grafs on it. 

The Conveniency of this Inftrument, if it could 
engage People to the clearing of their Land of fo 
great a piece of ill Husbandry, as many in feve- 
ral parts of Exgland are guilty of, by letting their 
Land be over-run with thofe Hills, it would pro- 
bably be of very great ufe to the Publick. Many 
indeed forbear to deftroy them upon a Suppofition 
that they gain ground by them, which is an egre- 
gious Miftake ; for fuppofe a Hill whofe Bafis or 


Boar’s-greafe and Bafilicon, of each three Ounces 
incorporated well together, till it become foft : 
then open it, and let out the Corruption, wee 
the Sore with Copperas Water, and taint it wit 
your green Ointment, and it will be foon whole. 
The French prefcribe for this Diftemper a 
Glifter compofed of two Pints of Water, two 
Handfuls of Barley, with two Ounces of the Salt 
call’d Polychreft, all boil’d together for a quarter 
of an hour; after which, they ftrain it thro’a 
Linnen Cloth, adding thereto a Pint of Cow’s- 
Pifs, with a quarter of a Pound of frefh Butter. 
The Decoéticn being thus made, they give it to 
the Horfe twice a day till he is cured : and to pre- 
vent the Venom which is contain’d in the Tu- 
mour, from attacking his Heart, they prick it 
with a Shoemaker’s Aw! in two or three places, 
to let the Matter out, and put fome Hellebore- 
Root, about the bignefs of a Pin, into the holes ; 
and then they put fome Lard or Greafe upon it, 
either with Althea, or frefh Butter only. While 
the Horfe is incommoded with this Diftemper, 
he muft be exercifed from time to time, in order 
to ftir up his natural Heat, and throw out every 
thing that is noxious to him. a . 
ANTIDOTE, a Counter-poifon. The word 
may be taken two ways, viz. either properly or 
improperly : properly, for thofe Remedies that 
are wont to be given againft Poifon, the Biting of 
venomous Creatures, or Peftilential Diftempers 5 
which Remedies being taken inwardly, are com- 
monly called Alexipbarmacks, and apply’d out- 
wardly, Alexiteres ; improperly, for Ai forts of 
compound Medicines, prefcrib’d indifferently a- 


Diameter is twenty foot, and that the Afcent of gaintt all forts of Difeates ; the firft confilt either 
the faid Hillis fifteen foot, and the Defcent fifteen lof corroborating Powders, or elfe of other Ma- 
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giftral Powders, that are Cordial or refift Poifons ; 
of which Powders mix’d with fome convenient 
Liquor, they make certain foft Confections, that 
are fometimes call’d Humid Antidotes, fome- 
times Opiates, and at other times Cordial Con- 
Sections. Of thefe Confections, fome are only 
Cordial, recreating the Spirits and Vital Parts ; 
and the others are Alterative, and altogether 
Somniferous. Of others there are thofe that are 
treacly, and have admirable Effects, refifting Poi- 
fon, if there is any there. Befides thefe Names 
of Confeétions, Antidotes, and Opiates, they call 
em alfo foft Eleétuaries, to diftinguifh them 
from the folid ones. See Orvietaz. 

ANTIMONY; a Mineral near approaching 
to the nature of Metals. It fhines, is of a black 
Celour, and fhaped like long Needles or Flakes. 
It’s found near the Mines of Metals, and that 
which is brought from Hungary is beft, but it is 
{carce ; zhere are Mines of it in Poiftou and Au- 
wergne in France, and fome other Countries. 

A Decoétion of crude Antimony is fudorifick : 
Antimony is prepared in Purgatives and Eme- 
ticks; the Dofe is from twelve Grains to half a 
Drachm. Regard muft be had to the Strength or 
Weaknefs of the Party to whom it is given. 

As to the purifying of Antimony, raw Anti- 
mony is that which is brought us inthe Form o 
a Loaf, and has already undergone the Fire; 
they put it to be melted upon a Fire in Pots or 
Crucibles, and ftrain it thro a Scummer in pour- 
ing it into other Pots, that fo you may take a- 
way the Kernels or Wartles thereof: they break 
the Pots, and when it grows cold, chufe that 
which has the fhining Needles, and is eafy to be 
broken. Raw Antimony, fays M.Chomel, purges 
Horfes by Sweat and downwards, and the Dofe 
is from one Drachm to two: It is an excellent 
thing, in the opinion of our Exglifs Authors, to 
‘be put into a Horfe’s Provender, to cleanfe and 
purify his Blood, and to free his Body from Cold, 
as well as from other Diftempers, that lie hid 
and lurking therein to deftroy him: that the way 
to ufé it, is to beat it very fmall, and then fitt 
it thro a fine Sieve, and after ftrew about a quar- 
ter of an Ounce of it, Morning and Evening, 
for about a Month together, in a quarter of a 
Peck of his Oats, being fir wet with good Ale 
: mifts are Antimony divers ways; the 
have iG itd. if after diferent Fathions, me 
under different Names; as thofe of Crocus Me- 
tallorum, Butter of Aztimony, Saffron or Silk, 
Flowers, Glafs, Regulus, Calx, Oil, golden Sul- 

hur of Antimony ; and laftly, Mineral Bezoar, 
ercury of Life, and A/garoth Powder. 

A German Monk, named Ba/il Valentine, who 
was in queft of the Philofopher’s Stone, made 
ufe of this Mineral to promote the melting of 
Metals; he threw fome of it before Swine, who 
eating the fame, it purged them violently, and 
they became very far: and thereupon thigking 
if he: purged his Fellow Monks with it, they 
would be healthier and look better; he went to 
work ‘with them, tho with ill Succefs, accordin 
to common Fame, for all the Monks died: aa 
it was upon that account it has the Naine of 4z- 
timony, %.€. contrary to the Monks, given to it. 
Be it as it will, this Valentine was the Man who 
found out the Secret to extinguifh the dreaded or 
noxious Qualities of this Mineral, and maintain’d 
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it to be an excellent Remedy againft all forts of 
Diftempers: however, it came rot into vogue 
till about three hundred Years after, in che lat 
Century, tho even then with much oppofition ; 
but it is now confider'd as a powerful and almoft 
univerfal Remedy. 

Saffron of Antimony is one of the 


eateft 


‘ 


things for Vomits that are in Phyfick; it has the | 


fame Vertues with its Oil: it’s a Purgative that 
cures Agues and Pleurifies, if fix Grains be given 
of ir pie the Accefs of the Fit, in Subftance, or 
in an Infufion: neverthelefs, regard mutt be had 
to the Patient’s Age and Strength ; its fudorifick 
Bezoar powerfully refifts the Malignity of the 
Humours. 

To prepare Antimony, you muft bruife it 
grofly, and put itinto a hot Crucible at feveral 
times, with as much Salt Petre; ftir it with an 
hot Iron: when the Crucible is cold, take that 
which is in the bottom, and if it be of a yellow 
Colour, it is a fign that it is well prepared: the 
uppermoft ferves for Urines;. the Dofe in its 
own Sub(ftance is from two to four Grains, and in 
an Infufion from five to ten. It’s good for all 
intermitting Fevers, being taken im the Yolk of 
an Egg, and half a Glafs of Wine, or fome Broth 
taken upon it; and when the Patient has vomited 
twice or thrice, give him fome of the fame Li- 
quor to facilitate his vomiting. It muft not be 
given to thofe that {pit Blood, nor to thofe who 
are weak and are hard to vomit. It may be 
given fafting, or fix hours after Meals, or at the 
Approach of the Fit. It is a general Remedy 
for all Obftructions, Diftempers of the Stomach, 
Spleen, for the Falling Sicknefs, Apoplexy, Mad- 
nefs, Plague, Small-Pox, and the like Diftem- 
pers. Some mix an equal Quantity of it with 
prepared Mercury, and prefcribe two Grains of 
the one, and the fame of the other. 

Another Preparation of Autimony, is to take 
two or three Pounds of refined Salt Petre, put it 
into a great Crucible between hot Coals; light 
the Fire by degrees, the Crucible fhould have 
its Cover, which may be taken off with a pair 
of Tongs: the Salt Petre being diffolved and li- 
quid, take the Cover off, throw in a {mall 
Pinch of a Coal reduced into Powder, that of the 
Willow is the beft, and put the Cover on again 

refently; and continue to do fo till the Coal- 
Dua remains in the Salt Petre without burning, 
which will be in four hours time. 

Take this fixed Salt, throw it into hot Water, 
which you are to filtrate thro a brown Paver, and 
a Linen Cloth 5 put into this Sale Water-fome 4n- 
timony in a very fubtil Powder, and in fuch a 
Quantity, that the Salt muft be in proportion to 
double the Weight of the Axtimony: boil the 
whole ina very clean Iron Kettle, and evapora- 
ting all the Water, you will find your Antimony 
remain with the fixed Salt, which you are to put 
into a Crucible between hot Coals, and keep 
them about two hours upon the Fire, ftirring 
them from time to time with an Iron Rod; then 
take all this Mafs in a fine Powder, and boil it 
in the fame Veffel with Water upon Quick-Lime, 
and very clear, the Lye will become red, filtrate 
the fame Lye into a very clean earthen Pot, pour 
{ome Vinegar upon it, and the Powder of Aznti- 
mony will Lehgpeebres to the bottom, and be as 
red as Blood ; continue to boi! it thus in the faid 
Quick-Lime Water, till it attracts the Tin@ure 


of 
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of this Mafs that remains ; pour upon this Pow- 
der that has been precipicated and extracted 
thro all che Menftruums, common Watcr in great 
quantity, in order by feveral repeated Lotions to 
take away the Smell of the Sulphur and the 4z- 
timony ; and then dry the Powder in the Sun. 
The Dofe is from two Grains to fourteen, and 
even to thirty in cafe of neceffity, either with 
Sugar, Broth, Water, or Conferve of Rofes: It’s 
ood for the Gout, Gravel, Dropfy, Bpuepiy: 
lague, and. all forts of Fevers and Agues,, efpe- 
tially the Quartan; you may take fome pre- 
fently after, but muft not eat till four Hours 
after. 7 

To prepare Diaphoretick Antimony, take four 
Ounces of raw Antimony, and a dozen Ounces of 

fine Salt Petre, well cbrittalized 5 that is, you 
muft take three parts of Salt Petre to one part 
of Antimony. , 

Pound and well bray the Antimony, fo that it 
may be reduced into a very fine Powder, and 
‘that nothing of the fhining appears; then pound 
the Salt Petre, and reduce it in like manner into 
a very fine Powder: and mix thefe two Powders 
together fo wcll] ina Mortar, that the whole may 
appear equally black throughout. 

hen a is done, make a Crucible very red 
in a Coal-Fire, and order it fo, that you may 
_ cover and uncover it with a picce of Tile, and 
take it off and put it on with a pair of Tongs ; 
ard fet and fix your Crucible fo well upon the 
Coals, that it may ftand firm. 

When the Crucible is become very red, take a 
fpoonful of your Powder, and with your Tongs 
uncover it, throw in your Powder, and put on the 
Cover immediately, and the Crucible fhould 
continue to be cover’d till it’s red all over. 

When you find the Powder is quite red, put in 
another fpoonful in the fame manner as before ; 
and when this fecond fpoonful is likewife becorne 
red, put in a third, and continue thus to put in 
one (-oonfal after another, till your Powder of 
Antimony and Salt Petre, fo mix'd together, is 
finifh’d. When you have thus finifh’d your Mafs 
by Detonation, (tor that is the Term ufed in this 
Operation) let your Crucible remain buried in 
the Coal-Fire until the Coals are all burnt, and 
the Fire extinguifhed, and ftir the Mafs from 
tame to time, to make it defcend to the bottom 
of the Crucible; and to do this commodioufly, 
you muft have an Iron Rod, like a Spit for 

arks. | | 

When the Fire is out, and while the Crucible 
is fill quite hot, boil fome Spring-Water, into 
which you are to put yout Crucible, and leave it 

‘there until the Matter contain’d therein is dif- 
folved, and all brought into Powder ;° which 
Powder you are to pour into this Water, and give 
it againa little boiling: when that is done, take 
the Crucible out of the Water, and dry it, that it 
may be ufed another time. 

To take of your Powder, when quite diffolv’d 
in the hot Water, you muft have a clean earthen 
Pot, to pour into it the Water which is blanch’d 
by the Powder ; and to this end, ftir the Powder 
with a Stick, and all the Water together witht it, 

in the earthery Veffel, wherein they have been 
boiled, and prefently after you have ftitred ’cm, 

ur the Water, now quite blanched, into ano- 

er empty earthen Veilel, and if any thing re- 


ral 


mains in the bottom of the firft Por, after the 
pouring, make no ufe of it; or if you would have 
nothing lott, keep it, that you-may ufe it ano- 
ther time, when you would have fome of this 
Powder, and re-boil it. 

After you have fuffer’d your white Water to 
fettle in the fecond earthen Pot, and this for the 
full {pace of four and twenty hours, gently pour 
off the Water, without any jogging at all, if it 
can bz done, or as little as poffibly you can; and 
when Phas fee the Powder is ready to fall, {top 
it, and pour no longer. 

Then take fome hot Spring Water, pour it up- 
on the Powder that remains in the bottom of the 
Pot, and ftir it with a Stick; and then fuftering 
it to fettle for four and twenty Hours, pour off 
the Water gently as before. 3 

This Letion, or wafhing of the Powder, or 
this pouring on and off the Water, mutt be re- 
peated three or four times, and even oftner, till 
the laft Water that is ufed, and ever poured off 
gently, has no manner of Tafte of the SaltnefS 
nor of the Salt Petre. 

‘Then pour your Powder, with the little Wa- 
ter that remains with it, for it is impoffible to 
pour off the Water fo well, but that fome will 
always remain behind, upon fome brown Paper, 
extended upon a Tile, or fome fuch thing, under 
which Paper you muft put a very clean'Cloth, to 
hinder it to burit ; and when the Water is quite 
imbibed or confumed in the Paper or Linen 
Cloth, let your Powder, with all the Paper upon 
which you are to continue your Powder, be dry’d 
upon a heap of Afhtes, which you have a little 
before fifted thro a hair Sieve, and for this pur- 
pofe fitted to a Board; for the Afhes by degrees 
zit confume the Moifture of the Powder and 

aper. 

When the Powder is thus prepared, you muft 
put it into anearthen Porringer, and pour u 
it fome good Spirit of Wine, that is, of reftity'd 
Brandy, which muft {wim about a fingcr thick 
upon the Powder ; after which put fire to it, and 
ftir it with a Stick till it ceafes to burn, and then 


you muft the Powder gently in the Porringer, 
upon hot Afhes, until no more Moifture re- 
mains. | 


This is the right Diaphorerick Antimony, that 
is, fuch as is very proper to open the Pores, to 
facilitate Tranfpiration, and to provoke Sweat- 
ing. | 
This Diaphoretick alone may be taken every 
mcrning to the quantity of halt a Dram, with a 
Wafer, for the Dropfy, Palfey, and other inve- 
terate Diftempers, and even in malignant Fevers, 
to facilitate the tranfpiring of the Venom thro the 
Pores, which this eaten Medicine has the 
Virtue to dilate. | 

ANULA, a Tumont bred of thick and vift 
cous Phlegm, and fometimes of a melancholick 
Humour, which falls upon the Root of the 
Tongue. This Diftemper vety often feizes new 
born Children, which gives them pain in fucking, 
and when they grow up, {peaking is painful to 
them. : 

As foon as it ts perceived, it muft be cut, ahd 
at the fame titne apply to ir a little of the Pow- 
der of Maftick or Frankincenfe, the Hair of a 
Hare burnt, or calcined Ege-fhells ; for if it be 


neglected, jit will grow fo hard as to become in- 
| curable, 


\ 


he rk. 


ney; and it is certain, that the 
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curable, particularly if it contains an aduft Hu- 


mour. . 
ANULET, a little Ring, 
; which in Heraldry is the Mark 
(v -~\ of Diftinétion which the fifth 
Ru Zz bear in his Coat of Arms: Azu- 
Jets are alfo part of the Coat- 
Armour of feveral good Fa- 
milies. 
kept, and a convenient Place fhould be made 
choice of for this purpofe: It’s ufual for fuch 
as have but few Bees, to place ’em in any Cor- 
ner of their Garden, Courts, Back-fides, and 


Brother of any Family ought to 
APIARY>; a Place or Court where Bees are 
fome in Clofes adjoining to their Houfes ; while 


' othérs, for want of cohvenient room without doors, 


{et them in Lofts or upper Rooms; but this is 


not fo proper for them. 


The Place being pitch’d upon, if a Perfon in- 
tends to poffefs himfelf with a confiderable Stock 
of Bees, a fquare Plat muft be made, fever'’d by 
itfelf, of Capacity anfwerable to the Stock in- 
tended to be raifed; but rather bigger than lefs, 
and rather longer extended from Eait to Weft than 
fquare, facing to the South, rather inclining to the 
Weft than Eaft, becaufe of the Bees late returning 
home, that they may not then want Light: tho 
fome ate of opinion to let em have the firft Sun 


' in the Morning, that they may go early abroad, 


that being the moft apt time for gathering Ho- 

ureft way for 

their thriving, is to let em have as much of the 

Morning and Evening Sun, as the Places and 
Fences will give way to. 

The Apiary fhould be fecurely defended from 


API 


another, meafuring from the middle of cach in 
{trait Ranks from Eaft to Weft; which Ranks, 
if placed one behind another, had need be fix or 
eight Foot afunder, and the Stools of the one 
Rank placed againft the open Parts or Intervals 
of the other ; ncither are they to be too ncar the 
Fences on either fide. | 
But if you intend to go thro with your Delight 
this way, and make a compleat 4p:ary, worthy 
of your Care and Pains; you may, for every 
Stock of Bees that are intended to be kept, make 
a {quare Cot.or Houfe about two Foor fquare, 
and two and a half high, fet on four Legs about 
ten Inches above ground, and five or fix within 
the ground, and cover’d over with Boards or 
Tiles to caft off the Rain; the Back or North 
Side being clofed up, and the Sides refpecting 
the Eaft and Weft to have Doors to open and fhut 
at pleafure, with Latches or Hafps to them, the 
Fore or South-fide to have a falling Door to cover 
one half thereof, which is to be elevated at 
leafure, and in the Summer Seafon ferves for a 
ent-houfe, not only to keep off the beating 
Rains from the Hives, but to defend them from 
the extreme Heat of the Sun, that about Noon 
is apt to melt the Honey. na 
Now the other lower half fhould have two 
Doors to open to either hand, which will ferve 
to defend the Doors or Holes of the Hives from 
injurious Winds; and upon Approach of Winter, 
when the cold Winds are like to hurt the Bees, 
all the Doors may be faftned, which will as well 
defend them from the Extremity of Cold in Win- 
ter, as Extremity of Heat in Summer: but it 
mult be remembred to make a little open Square 
at the bottom of the little Doors, juft gael the 


_ Winds on either fide, either naturally, by} See-Hole, that the Bees may have fome liberty, 
Hi 


ls, Trees, &c. or artificially, by Houfes, Barns, 
Walls, €c. and the higheft Fences fhould be to 
the North, the other being low and far diftant, 
left it hinder the Sun, aie the Bees Flight; 
and there fhould be no ill Smells nor Savour near 
it, neither muft Poultry be fuffer'd to frequent 
the Place. 
As the Ground fhould be kept mown, not 


' digged nor paved, becaufe it is too hot in the 


Summer, and too cold in the Winter; fo it is 
convenient to plant feveral Trees at reafonable 
diftanccs from the Apiary, that the Bees in 
Swarming-time may pitch nearer home, and not 
be in danger of being loft for want of a lighting 
Place ; but in default thercof, green Boughs may 
be ftuck in the Ground, and the Bees will pitch 
upon them: neither alfo muft the ee be far 


' from your Home, that the Bees may be often 


vifited at Swarming-time, and on other Occa 
fions. 

The Apiary next muft be furnifhed with ei- 
ther Stools or Benches, the former being moft in 
ufe with us, and the better of the two; fome 
whereof are of Wood, and fome of Stone, but 
the firft is the beft, Stone being hot in the Sum- 


after the Doors have beeen fhut, to fly abroad. 

There will be no occafion here for any Hackle 
to defend the Hive from Rain, nor is there any 
fear of Wet or Cold to annoy them, and by the 
means of the Side-Doors, efpecially if the Weft- 
Door be made to open to the right hand, a Man 
may fit fafe and fee the feveral Workings of the 
Bees in Glafs-Hives, if any fuch are He 
if not, he may at thofe Places order, view and 
obferve them better than when they ftand on na- 
ked Stools, and with lefs offence to the Bees, 
and more fecurity to one’s felf. 

If in the Winter Seafon the Apiary ftand cold, 
and that it may be feared that the Extremity of 
Froft may injure the Bees, good fweet Straw 
may be ituffed within thefe Doors, about the 
Hive, to keep them the warmer: but Extremity 
of Cold docs not injure Bees as much in the Win- 
ter as Wet, from which thefe Cafes beft preferve 
them, as well as from Light and the warm Beams of 
the Sun, at fuch time when there’s no Provifion 
abroad for them; againft which this Houfe or 
Cot is a moll certain Prefervative, for when the 
Doors are fhut, in fuch Months as you are not 
willing they fhould go abroad, tho the Sun fhine, 


mer, and ‘not inthe Winter: they are-placed atjyet they are dark and infenfible of fo ‘{mall a 


different Heights, fome on the Ground, others 
two Foot high; but about twelve Inches is a 


Heat, the Hive ftanding five or fix Inches within 
the Doors; when, after the common way of 


ocd height, and they ought to be fet a little} Benches or Stools, the Sun cafts Rays to their 


clving, that the Rain may ran off: they fhould 
likewife 

the Hives fet upon them, with a Place before a 
little broader for the Bees to light on. They 
fhould ftand at leaf five Foot diftant from onc 


a 


very Doors; which Warmth and Light together, 


be wider by two or three Inches than] excite them forth, to the expence ot their Provi- 


fion, and lofs of many of their Lives, as is evi- 
dent from frequent Experience; the mildeft and 
cleareft Winters ftarving and deftroying the moft 

Bees ; 


ed; but 


wens, 
hee the 
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Bees; when, onthe contrary, the coldeft and molt{from Phleem, are of a white or pale Colour, 


frozen beft preferves them. 
There being morcover 


feveral Days in ‘the 


their Eyes run, thcir Nofe is ftuff’d, and they 
continually blow it; they likewife fpit often, and 


Spring-time, wherein it is not fit for Bees to be] fleep without ccafing: thofe who live lazily, eat 


abroad, the Doors at fuch times muikt be fhut up, 
leaving only the Under-Patlage 


nothing but moift Victuals, and many who have 
apen, where] large and heavy Heads, and fhort Necks, and are 


fuch as lift may take the Air, tho by far the|fubjcé& to trequent Dazzlings of the Eyes, are 
reater part lie ftill infenfible that the Spring is| liable to it. | 


{o near; but when the Weather is perceived to 
be good, and that the Willow-Wirhy yields them, 
Imploymcnt, the Under-Doors may be fet open, 


Thofe who are fubjeé to an Apoplery pro- 


ceeding from Melancholy, are of a darkifh Co- 
lour, and thcir Bodies are arid and dry; regard 


that the Warmth and Light of the Sun and Air|muit alfo be had to the difference of Sex and 
may excite them to work 5 otherwife their carly} Age, Profcffion,’ Climate, and Manner of Li- 
Breeding will be obftructed, and the Bees made} ving. 


flothful. 
Bees, &c. | 
APOPLEXY, a Diftemper, which is a Priva- 
tion as well of the animal and viral, as of the na-, 
tural Faculties. It’s undoubredly the moitt cruel 


See Bee-Hive, Bees, Generation o 


The Symptom of an Afoflery, which pro- 


ceeds from an Jmpoftume in the Brain, is a vi- 
olent Fever without any Intermiffion, and from 
which the Party cannot be frecd. 


That which happens at the Change of the 


and mott dangerous of all Difcafes, as it deprives] Moon, is more to bz feared than at other times. - 


People ail on a fudden of Senfe and Mortion,. or 
of Life. 

They diftinguifh it into Material and Immate-: 
rial: lt is Material, when caufed either by the 


Old People whoare fubje& toVertigo’s,and Daz- 


|zling cf the Eyes, generally die of an Apoplexy. 


Red Water is a mortal Sign of an Apoplexy. 
Children that are {eiz’d with an Apoplexy be- 


‘Blcod, Phlegm, Melancholy, Flatuofity, or Cho-] fore they are feven Years old, rarely die of it ; 


ler; but this feldom happens, 
the Brain. 


up, that they cannot defcend to the Heart, or 
Sch thofe of the Veins or Arteries are fo much: 
Areightned and prefs'd, that they cannot have 


Communication with the Brain: This fort has. 


its refidence in the Heart. 

Apoplexies are either ftrong, weak, or mid- 
dling ; In a ftrong Apoplesy, there is neither 
Pulfe, Refpiration, Fecling, nor Motion. _ 

The Relpiration in a {mall Apoplexy is fmall, 
the Pulfe weak, and the Aliments are eafily {wal- 
low’d down. | 

In the mee ing Apeplexy, the Refpiration is 

hard, interrupted, an 
the Perfon, by the force of Snorting, were ftran- 
gled, and by the great Compreffion of the Muf- 
cles of the Breaft, he foams. 
The Forerunners of an Apoplexy.are, a fudden 
and violent Head-Ach, {welling of the Veins in 
the Throat, fparkling and dazzling Eyes, Cold- 
nefs in the extreme Parts, with grinding or gnafh- 
ing of Teeth, a cae over all the Parts of the. 
Body, dark, green and black Urine, whofe Se- 
diment is like ftecp’d Flower, and that comes a- 
way ina {mall quantity. - 


When the ftrong Apoplexy furprizes any body, . 


it is fo violent, that without percciving 
falls down at once, ard dies in an inftant. | 
~ But in the weak one, when the Perfon is ready 
to fall, he begins to cry out aloud, his Sighs are 
{fo violent, as if they would fuffocate him, and he 
is foon fo overpower’d, that he has neither Senfe 
nor Motion, and he foams at the Mouth. 

The Symptoms of a fanguine Apoplexy, are. a 
red Face and Eyes, which by little and little, 
thro the Weaknels of the natural Heat, are chan- 
ged into a green Colour, and at laft become 
black. Moreover; the Veins under the Tongue 


it, he 


in the Throat and Forehead, are extended; it} 


generally comes for want of letting Blood at the 
ufual times, and from eating exceflively fuch 
Viatuals as breed much Blood. | 


t 
a: 


ach, caus’d by 


It has its Seat in| becaufe they have ftrength or heat enough to con- 
jfume the Phlegm, which is the Caufe of it. 

The Immaterial arifes, when the Paflages of 
the Anima! Spirits come to be fo ftopt and clofed, 


. Few Perfons between the Years of feven and of 
forty, are fubject to an Afoplexy ; but from forty 
to fixty, many are feiz’d withit. 

It’s to be obferv’d, that there are many Acci- 
dents which way caufe an Apoflexy, as the Fume 
or Vapour ome Metal, of Coals, that of 
fwect Wine unfin’d and unboil’d, exccffive drink- 
ing of Wine, Brandy, Beer,- or other Liquors: 
Exceflive Joy, Surprize.at fome ill News, Fear, 
fudden Fright, or inordinate Paffion may bring it, 

To precaution Perfons againtt a fanguine Afo- 
plexy, let them. be .ler Blood atthe New Moon, 
three or four times a Year, or oftner, if they firid 
they havea fuperabundincy df Blood ; thefe who 


difficult ; it fecms as if|have a fuppreffiunof the Piles, whether Men ot 


Women, and: thofe:Women whofe -Aenfis are 
ftop’d, as often as they are let blood in -the 
Foct, will find Relief: they muft be purg’d either 
with Manna, Syrup of purging Rofes, Aloes, or 
Angelica Pills, which:they mult take at Night be- 
fore Supper, or at going’ to Bed,.and the Phyfick 
in Point of ftrength or weaknefs muft be propor- 
tion’d according as they.are eafier or harder to be 
wrought upon. Add to chis; that they fhould 
eat fuch-things as ‘will breed but little Blood, ‘and 
efpecially let. their Wine be..much qualify’d: with 
Water ; for it ought well to-be weigh'd,. that thofe 
who are feiz’d with Apoplexies rarely efcape, 
and therefore itis good toavert them.» © 
- Thofe who are menac’d with an he aged pro- 
ceeding from Phiegm, ought ‘to faft much, and eat 
fuch Victuals as yield but-little Nourifhment 
and rather roaft than boil’d5. they: fhould drink 
Wine moderately, and rather White-wine than 
Claret; they. fhould .ufe much Exercife, and 
fleep' but little 5 in’ fhort, they muft: purfue. the 
fame Methods which are prefcrib’d in the ‘Head- 
ee fea, 8 a 
. When’ Melancholy is the Caufe of this Diftem- 
r, they muftobferve a Regimen contrary to the’ 
aft ; they muft bleed three or four times a Year, 


and likewife purge, either with-Sena, Rhubarb, 
or Agarick, as 
Thofe who are fubject to an Apoplexy arifing | by Melancholy: 


preferib'd in the Hiead-ach, .aus’d 
As 


a“ 


— 
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_ As for thofe who fall into an Apoplexy, caufed 


ing fweet Wine to excefs; they muft not be let 
Blood, let them only {wallow three or four {poon- 
fuls of Brandy, and have their Heads, ars 
and Temples rubbed therewith, let them fnuft 
up their Nofes either fome of the Powder of Be- 
tony, Lilly-convally, Pepper, or Ginger: you 
may alfo give them a Vomit; two or three 
Hours after let them drink a Glafs of Wine, in 
which infufe a little Nutmeg, Cinnamon, and 
Sugar. 

If an Apoplexy proceeds from Excefs of drink- 
ing Wine or fome other i the quickeft Re- 
medy will be a Vomit, and often to give the Pa. 
tients Broths feafon’d with Sorrel, Lettice, Pur- 
flain, Verjuice or Juice of Orange ; and let him 
drink either Cyder, Paonia. Barlcy-Water, 
or a Glafs of fair Water, mixing therewith four 
or five Drops either of the Spirit of Sulphur 
or Vitriol, or a Drachm of Cream of Tartar in 
Powder. 

When ah Afpoplexy proceeds either from excefs 
of Joy, Surprize at fome bad News, Choler or 
otherwife, Medicines muft be ufed according to 
the Age, Conftitution, and Difference of the Sex, 
whether by Bleeding in the Arm or Foot, or by 
fome Cordial, as Treacle, Rofa-folis, Confe@ion 
of Hyacinth, or Spanifo Wine, or by a wife De- 
portment, that it may be prevented another time. 

Thofe who are feiz’d with a trong Apoplexy, 
die as they fall. 

But thofe who fall into a weak or middling Afo- 
plexy, muft be brought into a ahr eine and 
Jet their Heads be held up as high as may be ; 
put fome Salt into their Mouths, and at the fame 
time open the Cephalick Vein in both their Arms, 
after which, apply bliftering Plaifters behind the 
Ears, but never Cupping-Glaffes, becaufe they 
are prejudicial to Refpiration 5 give them Gly- 
fters, a Deco@ion of Sage, Betony, Marjoram, 
Rue, Centaury, and half a handful of white Be- 
‘tony; diffolve in each Decofion an Ounce of Car- 
duus Benedi ius, two Ounces of Mercurial Ho- 
ney, and as much Emetick Wine. 

Or elfe, inftead of all thefe Herbs, boil half an 
‘Ounce of Sena, as much Agaric, with two Drachms 
of Coloquintida, and difflolve in this DecoStion, 
two Drachms of Aloes, two Pinches of Salt, or a 
Drachm of Sal-Armoniack, or Sal-Gem, with 
two Drachms of Ox Gall, or that of a Bull, if 
the Salts can be had, or elfe make ufe of the fup- 
pofitory Salts. Take the Powder of Aloes, of 
black and white Hellebore, of each half a Drachm, 
five or fix Grains of the Powder of Coloquintida, 
and mix ‘the. faid Powders with two Ounces of 
Honey well boil’d 5 if the faid Remedies fo foon 
prepar’d, cannot foeafily be had, you may always, 
while waiting for them, give Glyfters with fome 
Urine, adding thereto two or three Pinches of 
Salt 5 and befides, you may make the Patient 
{wallow fome of it with a little Oil. | 

Moreover, you may apply to the Belly of the 
Patient, fome Powder o wh 
with a {mall quantity of Honey. 

. Some fhave the Patient’s Head, and rub it with 
a Napkin, dip’d in a Decoétion of Sage, Laurel, 
Rofemary, Thyme and Rue ; whether all thefe 
Simples be dry or green, it matters not. 

ey endeavour to put up fome of the faid 


Decottion into his Noftrils, or elfe fome ef the 


it is an ill 
Humours, and the Heat of the Head: 
difcern’d by the Swelling of the Eyes, by the 
Moifture that comes from their Ears, and by 
their Slothfulnefs. 
three or four Mornings, when they have Meat, 
a Pill of Butter as big asa Nut, well wafh’d in 
Rofe-Water, and mix’d with Honey of Rofes 
and fine Sugar; they muft be held on the Fit 
until they have made one or two Mewts: then 
take four Drachms of Rue-Seed, two Drachms of 
.Aloes Hepatic, and one Scruple of Saffron ; all 
which beat to fine Powder, and mix with the 
Honey of Rofes, to make a Pill, which give 
them ; and it-will purge and fcour their Heads 
and about two hours a ter, give them fome goo 
hot Meat. 


ite Hellebore, mix’d | - 
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ne, 
Powder, cither of the Root of Ciclamen, Bartram, 
by the Vapour of fome Metal, Coals, or drink-[Lilly-convally, Hellebore, Eu 


ee pes bien, or Pep- 
ers or rub his Noftrils with Brandy where: 
Multard-feed has been beaten. eet 

During the time that thef{e Remedies are us’d 
let him {wallow either two or three Ounces of 
Emetick Wine, fix Grains of Emetick ‘Tartar 
or eight Grains of calcin’d Vitriol, fteep’d in a 
Spoonful or two of Broth. 

It has been experienc’d, that to hold a red-hot 
Frying-pan, or Fire-fhovel, fo near the Head of 
the Patient, as to fcorch or finge the Hair, has 
had a furprizing effect ; or elfe apply to the Sutu- 
ra Coronalis, a great Cupping-Glafs, it is almoft 
the fame thing. | 

You may alfo promote his Vomiting with half 
aGlafs of the Juice of Purflain, or a Decoétion 
of Turnips or Radifhes, into which put a 
Drachm and a half of Salt, or elfe dip a Feather 
either into the Oil of Linfeed, Narciffus or Corn 
Rag, and thruft it into his Throat. 

ut if after the UL of all thefe Medicines, the 
Patient does not fneeze, but purges continually, ig 
isa ae he cannot efcape Death. - 

APOPLEXY, or Falling-Evil; a Difeafe tha 
feizes the Heads of Hawks, commonly by reafon 
of too much Greafe and Store of Blocd, or for 
that they have been fet too long in the Heat of 
the Sun, or have made too long a Flight in the 
Heat of the Day ; and forafmuch as they are ac- 
cuftemed te be full of Greafe inthe Mew, there: 
fore it is very good to give them, when they are 
empty, a little Lard or fweet Butter foak’d, 
in Rofe-Water, with.a little Sugar-candy beaters 
but above all, it is good to draw their Meat thre 
black Cherry-Water. 

APOPLEXY in Horfes. See Paley. 

APOSTUME, a Difeafe in the Heads of 
Hawks, being troubled with Swellings therein ; 
iftemper, occafion’d by divers ilk 
It is 


For Cure, give them for 


When the Nares of the Hawk are ftuffed up 


with Filth, after a convenient Scouring, take Pep- 


per and Muftard Seed beaten to a fine Powder, 
and putting it into a clean Linen-Cloth, fteep it a 
yood {pace in ftrong Whitewine-Vinegar, and put 
ome Brops thereof upon her Nares, that they 
may pierce in, which will foon fcour her Head. 

PETITE, a Defire to eat 5 you feel it when 
the Stomach proves empty, the acid Liquor be- 
gins to work upon its internal Tunick ; fome- 


times it is occafion’d by a foreign Caufe, and - 
then it arifes either from Cold, Fatigues, La- 


bour, Watching, fuffering Hunger, or otherwife : 
hen the Appetite is in good order, it will pre- 


ferve Health a long timc ; as foon as it falls off, — 


or is loft, it isa Signof Sicknefe, .  Lof- 
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the Stomach, by which Eating becomes an Aver- 
fion to us: It oe from feveral Caufes, as 
either from the Coldnefs of the inward Members, 
which keeps the Pores clofe fhut; Stoppage of 
the Juice of the Veins, and melancholick Hu- 
mour; or for want of an attractive, natural or 
fenfitive, and animal Vertue: for no fenfible Spi- 
rit flows from the Brain to the Stomach, as may 
be obferved in Madnefs, Lethargies, Melancholy, 
or-other violent Difeafes of the Brain; or elfe 
thro the Defect of the Organ of the craving Fa- 
culty, or fome Diforders in the Stomach, which 
are peculiar to it, as Drought, Swelling, Feeling 


of a Hurt; or thro the Sympathy of the Liver,! 


Spleen, Bowels, Worms, Head, Noftrils, Ocfo- 
prragis, or the Womb. 
When the 4fpfetize is loft by reafon of .a hot 


Intemperature, you may perceive it by Belchings,| ta 


which leave a burning or cily Tafte behind them ; 
by Thirft, and an Averfion to eating: if to this, 
many bilious Humours are join’d, it feems as i 
the Stomach were rent, and the Party will feel 
eruelPrickings, and be very dry. | 

-- Vf it proceeds from a cold Intemperature, the 
Signs are oppofite to the former.  _ | 
- When from a weak Feeling, of fuch as feems 
td be at a ftand, and where there is a Defire with 
Repignance, the things that are eaten and fea- 
fond cither with Muftard or Pepper, feem infen- 
fible to the Stomach, as well as pure Wine. 
-"When the Lofs of Appetite proceeds from the 
Obftrudtions of the Veins, the Excrements are 
Hiquid, and mix’d with a Chyle, which is now 
and then white or green. ee 

When it proceeds from its own Weaknefs, and 
the Fewnefs of the Spirits contain’d in the Ori- 
fice of the Ventricle, it may be known either by 
fome Malady or preceding Aocident 5 as an acute, 
chronical or malignant Fever, great Evacuation of 
Blood or cof Seed, or a Difperfion of the natural 
Powers proceeding from Eatigue, Watching or 
Faftings: All this will hinder the Party from 
| having a Defire to eat; by which Repugnance, 
the Body will focn grow weak, lean, and the 
Blood will dimirifh, sa 
- When the Appetite is long in returning, it 
forebodes no ; nor does it alfo, when it is 
loft in chronick Diftempers, Dyfenteries, and Lofs 
of Blood. : | 
- The Lofs of Appetize, which proceeds from an 
habitual Intemperaturc, is worfe than that which 

eds from Coldnefs, afd ftill more than from 
Feat ; that which comes from the Liver is ever 
to be feared. | 

Tho the Appetite is loft in the beginning and 
midft of Fevers, if the Strength holds, there 
need be no Danger apprehended; on the con- 
trary, the worft is to be teared, when it comes at 
the end of Fevers. Be. 3 

Children often lofe their Appetite, bechufe they 
eat greedily and to excefs; which ftifles their 
natural Heat. ' | 
' Fo reftore an Appetite loft thro an Intempe- 
rature of Heat, the Veffels muft be eafed by fome 
Bieedings in the Arm and Feet. 

The Patient is to be purged with Caffia and 
Whey, feafon his Broths. with all forts of coolin 
Herbs ; let him abftain from drinking Wine, an 
inftead of it ufe Lemonade, Ptifanes of Barley, 
Succory and Sorrcl: or elfe beat fome Syrup of 
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Loft Appetite, isa pee of the Orifice of] Goofeberries, or Syrup of Barberries in Water: 
a 


In repeating the Purge, add thereto either fome 
Manna, or the Infufion of a Drachm of Rinbarb § 
you may alfo make ufe of a Deco@ion of Tama- 
rinds, in which diffolve two Ounces of the Syru 
of Rofes: finally, the Dofes of Phyfick muit be 
regulated according to the Strength of the Pa- . 
tients. | co a.. | 

When Lofs of Appetite arifes from a cold In- 
temrerature, he muit drink good old Wine; give 
him in his Broths, Thyme, Marjoram, Sage, Hy- 
fop 3 and Pidgeon au Por, as the French call it, 
has a more particular Vertue than other Vic- 
tuals for this fndif ofition: let him alfo take a 
Drachm of Treacle before Supper and in the 


Morning fatting ; and if it be found that the Hu- 


mours are thick and adherent, a Vomit is proper, 
with Squillitick Oximel, Emetick Wine, or Tar- 


r. _ 

That which arifes from a Sentiment weakned 
by an Humour which the Tunicks of the Stomach 
have imbibed, may be ordered in the fame man- 


ner. ae a 
If it proceeds from the Obftruction of the Me- 
gees or Weaknefs of the Liver, Bleeding mufk 
be often repeated; and as to the reft, purfue 
the fame Method as in an hot Intemperature. 
When an Appetite is loft by the Difperfion of 
the Spirits, the Patient muft wfe light Foods 3 let 
him drink Liquors to caufe Sleep, and watch 
moderately: He muft not ufe any violent Exer- 
cife, and avoid every thing, which before contri- 
buted to his Indifpofition. _ . 
A Depraved Appetite is when a Perfor defires 
to eat and drink ridiculous and unreafonable 
Things: This Appetite is call’d wanton or de- 
praved, when the Perfons, who have this Diftem- 
per upon them, take P jar in eating Earth, 
ortar, Brick, Stone, Couis, raw Fifh and Meat, 
human Flefh, or fome dirty Stuff. 
Women: and Maids are more fubje€& to it than 
Men, efpecially certain Women, whom this Fit 
takes in the firit Month of their Pregnancy, and . 
continues upon them till the fourth: Maidens 
have it becaufe they have not their Menfes; and 
Mer, thro other Indifpofitions. . Pa 
The Caufe of this Indifpofition fometimes -pro- 
ceeds from a melancholick,, rotten, and corrupt 
Humour, which moiftens the Tunicks of the Bel- 
ly and fometimes it’s bred in the Stomach, or 
ome other Parts of the Body, which flows into 
the Stomach. oe 2k 
If this Appetite f{cizes any Perfon after .a Fit 
of Sicknefs, he may fear a Relapfe , if it conti- 
nues long a an Women and Maids, it may be 
apprchended that they will become he€tick or 
dropfical, or-that fome Obftruétione are form’d, 
which are the Origins of feveral Diftempers, 
This Appetite is not fo bad for thofe who co- . 
vet fharp or acid Things, as it is for the others, 
who had a mind only to Infeéts and other extra- 
vagant bet | | | 
his Indifpofition may be always cured, if not 
contracted from one’s Birth, = 
The Depraved Appetite of Worthen may be 
cured, by giving them inwardly the Juice of 
Vine-Buds, or elfe give them quite green to be , 
eaten by them, or elfe before Meals give them 
either Olives, comfited Mulberries or Almonds, 


and the jaft thing at Supper or Dinner; fome 
Goofeberrics, Quinces or Medlars, Pears, ae 
¥ r 
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other Fruits, which fhould be ready drefs’d: As} For exceffive Hunger, caufed by Cold, it’s pro- 
for thofe who are big, you may help’em to vomit | per to eat roafted Victuals feafon’d with Garlick, 

witha little honey’d Water. or Onions and Chibouls, Leeks, Yolks of E 


8 
The Ute of a little good Wine will be proper at 
, F or Sugar, with Crumb of Wheart-Bread : 


for them, as well as fifteen or twenty Grains of they 
Rhubarbin Powder, mix’d with half a Dram of | may be purg’d with Aloes Pills, or halfa Dram 
| of Rhubarb in Powder ; 


the Confection of Hyacinth, in the Morning faft- 3 the Jefuits Bark may 
alfo be given them. 


ing, or elfe let "em carry fome precious Stone a- m1. 
bout them: And as for Maids, let ’em. be or-]- As to that arifing from Phlegm and acid Me- 
der’d as in the Suppreffion of the Afenjes. lancholy, you may practife much the fame things, 

As tor Men, Vumiting is a proper Remedy for J adding the Ufe either of Syrup of Hyfop, Mint 
’em ; they may likewife make ufe of thefe Pills, 

Take five Drams of Hepatick Aloes, a Dram 
of Agarick, and two Drams of Maftick, reduce 
the whole into Powder, and with a little Syrup 
of Rofes make a {mall Lump of it: Let the 
Dofe be from half a Dram toa Dram, at going to 
bed; let °em at their Meals drink either fome 
full-body’d Wine, or fome other Liquor, or Brandy, 
wherein you may infufe Cinnamon, Clove, Sage, 
Rofemary, and Sugar. : | 

If they have an averfion to Pills, infufe two 
Drams of pounded Rhubarb, with as much of the 
Rind of Mirabolans, ina Glafs of Plantain Wa- 
ter, for one Night on hot Embers: The Infufion 
being over, diflolve therein an Ounce of Manna, 
or the Syrup of pale Rofes. The Ufe of Mi- 
thridate for Women, and of Treacle for Men, is 
very admirable. | 

An Infatiable Appetite is caufed either by Heat, 
which confumes every thing it meets with that is 
humid or cold, which at the fame time com- 
prefles and dries ; or by the falling of Phiegm or 
acid Melancholy upon the Orifice of the Sto- 
mach. ae we a | 
~ When this ppetste proceeds from Heat, as 
from a Fever, Running too much, hard Labour, 
Fafting, Watching, or conceal’d -Choler ; it dif- 
covers itfelf by Drought, or Coftivenefs, and 
Hardnefs of the Subftances : But if it arifes from 
Cold, the Symptoms are oppofite;; and they are 
perpetually {pitting Phlegm or acid Melancholy, 
and that which they difcharge feems fharp, and 
without Thirft. . 3 oa 

This Appetite is twofold, the one covets eating 
continually, and the other allows fome Interval of 
Time, but after having eat with greedinefs. Chil- 
dren are more fuubjeet to this Diftemper than 
adult Perfons ; and thofe whu have their Sto- 
machs and adjacent Parts cold, fall into this Dif- 

Ita. Ganine Appetite lafts long, it threatens a 

Cholick, Bloody-Flux, and Ethify ; and if it 
comes after a Fit of Sicknefs, it forebodes a Re- 
lapfe. This Appetite is often caufed by Worms 
ad an uncommon length in the Bowels, 

All thofe who naturally can bear Hunger, are 
weak and render; onthe contrary, thofe that can 
endure Thirft, are ftrong and robutft. 

To cure Hunger that proceeds from Heat, you 
muft eat Pork, Beef, Venifon, Mutton, Wild Boar, 
Geefe, Ducks, Hare, Sheep’s Trotters boii’d with 
Rice, Ecls, Beans, Lentils, Peafe, Carrots, Parf- 
nips, Cabbage, Turnips, Curds, foft Cheefe, 
Gourds, Cucumbers, Surflain ; let ’em drink 
Beer or Barley-water, but no Wine, and let them 
never be given to Fafting, for fear of bringing 
upon them a Trembling, Convulfion or Delirium ; 
they muft be cautious of taking any thing that is 
tooaftringent. ‘They may be purg’d either with 
Manna, Syrup of pale Rofes or of Peach Flowers. 


fry’d, and things roafted and prepared with 


of Hamech: and they muft obferve to eat Mut. 
tard with their Vials, and between Meals Al- 
monds, Pine- Apple Kernels, and Piftachoes, and 
take nothing that is fharp or aftringent. 

For that which: proceeds from Worms, they pre- 
{cribe the Ufe of Rhubarb, Orange-Peel’ com- 
fited ; or elfe the Powder of Mint, Wormw 
or Aloes Pills, or Glyfters of Coloquintida ; the 
fame being reduced into Powder, and mix’d with 
- el Honey, may alfo be apply’d to the 

avel. 


' There is another fort of Appetite or Hunger, 


of the Body, which is worfe than the Canine Ap- 
petite ; for this laft, which is continually craving, 
and even eating, keeps the Body in Vigour, bus 
the other craves and eats but little; which makes 
the Body grow lean and fall into a Confumption. .. 
‘Itfucceeds' either a Caxine Appetite, when the 
cold Intemperature is fo increafed, that the fenfi- 
tive Vertue and pee of the Stomach come 19 
fail ; or it proceeds from an external Cold, which 
“carte slaals the Members at once, ,and often 
befals Voyagers, and thofe who travel. thro’ cold 
Water, or Snows. This Famine intircly over- 
whelms the Party, changes his natural Colour, 
caufes the Veins to fink, and fometimes excites 
fo greedy an Appetite, that being intent upon de- 
vouring, it fuddenly falls off. : 

When this fort ot Apperite arifes, or is neglect- 
ed, it threatens Swooning or fudden Death. 

If this fort of Hunger fucceeds a Canine Ap- 
petite, the Patient’s Vidtuals mutt be feafon’d with 
Maftard, ‘Clove, ae ate and Cinnamon: They 
fteep Toafts of Bread in Spani/z or common Wine, 


Orvietan Morning and Evening, or elfe prepare 
the following Conferve :-Take prepared Coral, 
Pearl, and Crabs-Eyes, of: each two Drams > 
Gum adragant half an ‘Ounce, a Dram of the 
Powder of Vipers, and four Ounces of the Con- 
ferve of Buglofs or Violets; mix the whole toge- 
ther with as much Virgin Honey as will form a 
kind of Opiate, of which the Patient muft take 
two Drams at cach time. , 

‘Let him be purged from time to time with Sy- 
rup of Diaphenic, cither in a Bolus or diffolved 
in an Infufion of two Drams of Sena, or Decoc- 
tion of @lirabolans: Let him always carry about 
him fomething that is pleafant to fmell to, and 
he may likewife rub his Hands therewith at 
Night when he goes to bed, and his Body may 
be rubbed all over: There have been thofe who 
have been rubb’d till the Blood came, for feve- 
esr days together, and have been perfeatly 
cured. | 

APPLE OF LOVE, or Golden-Ap{les in 
Latin, Lycoperficon, dcriv'’d from the Greek Word 


being 


ot Wormwood ; and for Purgings, the Confe@ion 


which may be cail’d the Hunger of all the Parts ° 


and mix fome Sugar with it: they ufe Treacle or 


Au@, fignifying a Wolf, and zpaxis a Peach 5 
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of Ground appointed for it, she ‘makes a Hole 
with a Dibble and fets it, filling the Hole with 
Earth, which he is to prefs down with his hands 
upon the Root ; this done, he mutt water ‘it, and 
then leave it to attract its nourifhing Juice, ac- 
cording as it is naturally difpos’d' to it: He muft 
continue to water it, clpecially in a dry Seafon, 
till it is grown to its pertect height. - 

The Mad-Apple is placed among Flowers of 
the fmaller fize, that is, in the-middle of the Bor- 
deérs, sor other Parts of the Garden, adorn’d about 
the Edges with bulbous Plants. 

APPLE OP PARADISE, a Plant, that fome 
Gardeners fet in fome obfcure part of the Garden, 
net for the fake of its Fruit, but on the account of. 
the Slips which they take from it to furnifh their 
Nurferies. = | ; 

APPLE-TREE, in Latin, Malus, of which; 
in general, there are buttwo forts, viz. The Wild, 
ad Garden orcultivated Apple-tree : the wild is 
{mall and crooked or awry, the Leaves are like the 
others, tho’ fmaller, the Flowers are of a fine 
reddifh Colour, and yield an agreeable fimell 5 
the Fruit is bitter and worth little: this Tree 
grows in Woods and mountainous Places; they 
make Avesues of them, and they are planted on 
‘thd fides of Ditches to give fhade and fhelter to 
Cattle! The Flowers of the wild Apple-Tree 
furnifh  Bees-with: Honey: the Apples. ferve to 
make: Verwice of - in the Month of Oéfobers 
and if you’-keep’’em tothe chd of December, 
they tnake good:Cyder ‘of them, to be drank in’ 
fhe-Aueuran. following. 2-2 
3 | “The cultivated Apple-Trea has ufually but one ' 
Place convenient for it, he muft be ever careful to] Brock, that exténds itfelf equally'in‘ height and i 
water it enough, as before obfery’d; which. will largériefs,: the Bark is thick anid ¢over’d with: Mofs, ‘ 
make the Flowers.beautitul; and the: Fruit agree-] witite or afh-colour'd without;!and yellow within s’ 
ts Leaves are of a middling fize, flightly indent- 
ed: tound about’;’ thé ‘Flowers ‘are white, and 
[foméevimes ‘of! a. Carnation’;: they confit of five : 
Léaves in the:form of a-Rofe.; : they are very 
ipa to’ the Smell: the Flower is -{ucceéded ° 

y. a: ‘pulpous ' Fruit, to which ‘they five’ the 
name of “apie, and of which there are a beat. 
many Species, ptoceeding eithet-from: thelr diffe. 
rent'Tafte; Bignefs; or Shape; fome of the moft 
retriatkable of which, we fhall take notice of here. 
lat Frank Rambourgh, is a large Apple. of -2 

road: Figure; havirig a Coat ftreak’d with ted gs: 
it thakes excellent Compofts ;'’tis one of the eat- 
Niet, and!’tis ‘belt t© have two Trees of ‘this {ott in ' 
Pier Beat tut a) 

your Garden. i Lec, 
(The Frank Reynette, is an-old Apple, well ; 
kifown $° “tis large and‘beaetifwh’ growing yellow 

8 iriripens 'y it is freckled: with fome black Spots, 

as’a ugit'd Juice, and will keep "till Spring: - 4d 

. “The Grey Reysuétte, is a very good {weet Apple, : 
bat'does‘norkeép {8longasithe‘other, 
' The Red Gatuille,;' ik alarge longith Apple, of 
a vinous Tafte 5. forme of chen ate red within, and 
others not + : this “proceeds: from’ the ‘Age of the ° 
‘Fréb, (atl froin ‘the Cootnels ‘of: the Ground: in | 
whicl ieplanteds! ee 
Phe Wdtte- Cdlville; is white both within and ; 
without ¢ its Tate is more delicious than that of 
be véd, foe which reafon “tis: more valued. \ ’ 
| a hearer ) oa medic fize, ‘and ori- | 

inglly Englyp:;, -tis obta:longifh form; and: yellow: 
PKe Gold, freckled with fome: Spots of Red : its 


being as much as to fay, that Wolves are fond of 
eating thefe Apples, for which Reafon they may 
be call’d Wolf-Peaches, a Plant that fhoots forth 
trom its Root a Stalk which grows four or five 
Foot high, that is hairy, and apt to creep upon 
the Ground, if rot fupported: it divides itfelf 
into many Brar.ches, bearing Leaves cut and in- 
dented on the Edges, hairy, pointed, and of a 
pale Green. ‘The Flowers grow in clufters upon 
the Boughs, they are of a yellow Colour, and 
fhaped like a five- pointed Rofe: the Fruit, aftet 
the Fall of the Flower, is form’d ‘round, and 
about the fize of a {mall fdle, fhining, foft to 
the Touch, tender, plump, and of ‘a: reddifh 
Yellow, containing the Seed within it, which is 
round, flat, and ot ayellowifh Colour. -— 
‘ No Plants grow higher in the Garden than this, 
which is of a itrong Conftitution, and therefore of 
an eafy Culture: it’s ufually fown in February, 
not in a hot.Bed, but. in a Flower Nurfery, and 
at the End of fome Pot-herb Bed well: prepar’d. 
The Gardener muft take care to throw it thin up~ 
on the open Ground, and to cover it imimediately 
after it is fown with his Hands, ee ke 
When it is once budded, he muft water it often, 
t being.a Flower which requires moifture 5 and 
as foon as it is ftrong enough to be re-planted, he 
muit remove it into the great Squares of the 
Garden, and place it among the Flowers ‘of the 
rger fize, that are able to defend themftlves 
from the Branches it fhoots out. bat. a 
This Plant. indeed isnot. proper for a Gatden of 
a..moderate extent, where it will require’ too 
much roam;.and when -he has planted: it in a 


Leaves. and yellow Joints, fucceeded by Apples, 
as they are call’d, at the Joints; ‘not at 
bunch’d,- of: a:pale orange fhining Pulp; and Seed 
within it; the Root dies in Winter. The 4, ples 
of the fecond fort are of'.a -pale Orange’, ad the 
the, third ia lefs in all its Parts, bearing fine round 
Berries, of a bright Orange, &co. 
_ APPLES (Mad) or Apples. of Love, a Plant 
thar fhoots. out a Stexii about a’ Foot high, gar-' 
nifh’d with large Leaves, plaited ciicound fome- 
times downy, ‘and of ‘a green Colour. «at “the. ‘ex- 
tremity .of: the Branches, which grow out from:the 
Stem, when the Flowers appear, 'they are white or 
purple:chlaur'd, and like: pointed Rofes: when 
the Flowers fal, thay: leave behind. them an ob: 
long Emit,: hollow. within,'and ‘containing: a-flat 
whitifhSeed.. 000 ott. ie oe 
Thig Plant is a very agreeable Ornamenht.to a 
Gardep, and is.rais'd by'Sesd fown about the lat-: 
tex end. .of|Feruery, m-: Drills ‘drawn thih, ‘and 
crofs the Beds.: ‘Tha’thieDtant is not-vety fenfible 
ofthe Cald,::yet.fince sit ‘cannot ‘pdffibly. be.ad- 
vanjagepus to Flowers, -:the.Gardeners when jit 
freezes, of. the .hogry:Frofts fall, -"meft..cover’ it’ 
with Mats,, ef good iftore: of Straw; ‘fapported 
with Rods, and. Props placid crofs the ‘Bed! 3: « 


and. is. ftropg.cnough to be ttanfplanted; the Gab 
dener plucks it up,’ snit.romoving it ‘tothe as 


A 


uiveis ‘very, fweet, being. more pleafant’to the 
Frat than the Reynette, which shes efteem’d . 
dsaveryexcellent Apple. + F2 The 
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"The Pome 2” Api is of an old date, but muft be | Apples are wholefome and laxative, when th 
always valued for its Colour, which is a lively arc fully ‘ripe ; they are ufed in Plailters wich ad- 
Red : Its Juice is-foft and fugar’d, nor has it any mirable Succefs in Burnings. ‘The Syrup of Ap. 
manner of Smell. It is very agreeable to the! files is very Cordial: Buil’d Apples are better for 
‘Sight, and there is this Advantage in the Tree, | the Stomach than raw 5 and thofe that are eaten 
that it is a good Bearer, and is in no danger of|in Winter are miore wholefome than thofe that 
the high Winds ; for which reafon, the later they 
are gather’d, the finer they are in Colour. 

But to fay no more of the French Kinds of Ap- 

les. and it being always allow’d we excel in this 

find of Fruit in England; the Names of all, or 
at leaft the moit remarkable, here follow. 
Queen's Pearmain. Hereford é Peapwaink 


wholefomer. : | 

Unripe Apples breed an ill Juice in the Bod 
and produce abundance of bilious Humours, an 
fing Sickneffes, and efpecially Agues; but thofa 
that are full ripe, yield better Nourifament and 
Juices, for they are more eafily evacuated by 


Codlings. Winter Stool, than when they are fharp and four, the 
Summer Pearmain. | Non-Pareil, Fenuillet, or |four ones being more aftringent. The Ufe. of 
Golden Rennet Pome a Anis. Apples ought indeed to be with Caution and Pru- 
 Ralhet Rennet. Golden Munday, or Pear |dence, according as we know the Nature and Pro- 
Holland Pepin. Rufet. perties of them from the Diverfity of Taftes. 
Pylés Ruff. Pearjon’s Pepin. Sharp Apples may be ufed, when the Stomach 


is weaken’d thro’ too much Heat or Superfluity of 
Moifture : thofe which are kept over Winter, and 
till Summer comes,. are very often good for fick 
Perfons, but they fhould be caver’d over with a 
Cruft made of Flower and Water, and baked in 
an Oven, or roaftedat a Fire, or mortify'd a little 


Kenti Sobn Apple, or Deux Ans. 
pe é Depias. Bernard Apple, for Ba- 


king, &c. 

In raifing of .4pple-Trees for Orchards or 
Fields in England, whether for Cyder or Baking, 
the Crab-Kernels are prefer’d before Applc- 
Kerne's, as yielding more hardy Stocks, a 
better able to endure cold and coarfe Lands, as ta- 
king better Root, and fo making larger Trees: 


‘eat them after Meals : Sometimes they. are eaten 
with Bread, to ftrengthen the Stomach of thofe 
But where ftore of Crab-Kernels cannot conve- \wha have loft their 1 saad and who do not di- 
niently be got, Apple-Kernels are not fo much in- geit, their Vietuals well ; and by others who are 
ferior to them, but that they may be made ufe of|{ubject to Vomiting and Loofenefs, whether the: 
well enough for raifing Stocks to graft Apples | Flux be with or without- Blood: Thefharpeft are 
upon, And as for the Seed ‘of this Tree, it is| the beft for this purpofe.; for being mmanaged-as 
obfervable, that tho’ they produce not Trees bear- direfted, they are moderately aftringem. . es 
ing the fame kind of Apples, as. thofe the Seed| To make Apple-Felly,.take:a doaen’of Ren-' 
were; had out of, yet without Grafting they will hets, cut them into. {mall :picoes, and pur’ then iaty 
‘bring forth good harfh Fruit, that may yield good] Pan; then take three or four Paris. Pintsiof Wa~ 
Cyder. | —— _ 2, -| ter, or more, which you.arp..to: put: to your 4p-. 
"It’s a Tree that may'be planted difperfedly a-| ples, arth. let them boil til! you have: reduced tha 
bout your Ground, either in the, Hedges or. in| whdle into. two Pints of Decoétion:: then ftrain 
Rows by the Hedges, and fome.of: the forts are| and. prefs it very bard..through: a ftrong Linnen: 
efpecially very fit for Efpaliers, whofe largeft; Cloth, to.which you are.to put four Pounds of 
Sizes ought to be , the Stan ards, and the fmallcr | Sugar, which you are to.boil toaJelly; andif yout 
Sizes Dwarfs. The tall ones may be planted foyr| have a mind to.give your Jelly a.goad tafte, put« 
or five foot afunder, which with Care and goad | fome Lemon Juice ta it 5 and if you: libe it, you: 
Management will grow. without, a Wood Frame ; | may: alfo pst to it the Raf if of half a. Citron,. 
but yet'in this, as in all others, it muft be grant | This is. very: pleafant, and with this 4ppie- Selly, : 
ed, that they are better with a Framg than with- | ot Verjuice,. you may cover your white liquid: 
out, and if one be. made for them, the Side-| Comfits, and this is that-which preferves them. 
boughs muft be faften’d to the Rail; and.be-|} You may,make an Apple-Felly by irfelf, by ex- 
tween; the larger Jee the {mall Dwarf-Trees be | tracting, the Juiceof the Rind and Cores; bue: 
planted, as in the Elm. It’s neceffary for. this] you mult, take. away the Kernels before-you boil 
purpefe, to fuch, ‘forts of Apple-d ees as do natu- them. When-the whole is boiled in Water; pats: 
rally afpire and grow high, there be fome of them it through..a Sieve, and: prefs it well: To this: 
as wellas Pears, which:may upon this occafion be | Juice you must-add a fufitcient quantity: of: Sugar, 
uied in the fame manner, that are inclined to grqw.{as Experietice: fhall direct; ‘you muft:add-rather - 
otherwife. It’s alfo ;to be obferv’d, that where | more thar l¢fs, and boil this Jelly to!a-good .Con- : 
fuch an Eftabler is masle without a wooden Frame, | fiftence »,keep.continnally. ftirring it,: and {train it - 
it fuch atafeche.Trees muft be {maller. | | through a piece of Linnen, and let.it-ruti into: 
The. Apgle, among all our- Exglifo Eruits,| Boxes, to keep it as you. do. Quiddeny, or ‘upon 
ought defervedly, to-héve'the. Pre-emingnce, both 


for it¢,[Jniverfakiey of Place, fcarce.a Country Pa- 


lates to ‘be. ferv’d in to the. Table..:: Tf -yqu will; 
you. may, cut: this. Quiddemy into {mall ‘ flices; to - 

rifh thro’ the Kingdom, but in fome, part or other. 

jt, wild: rhrive'; and alfe -for its’ Ute, being bath 


(Ga the-ades of your|Compote Dithes..  . 
Meat. and, Drink. .' Apples: likewife exceed all 


Cappinds: Apples and sRennets\may:be’ pared ° 
n_d com#ted whale or cut .in helene aa. 
other Fuglifh. Fruit for the Time wé enjoy them, likewife. take -away.the. Cores, ahd m a Jelly: 
there beingaé aiday in the Year but they may.be/ with their 'Rindsas before. If you have:a’ mind: 
had, and:not of, the wort; fome being early ripe, }4o put Wine th the. one-or she bother, let ir be” 
and: fome tates, faye fora time, others are long | Claret to the. Calviile, »with-Cinnamon and Cléve ; 
referv'd: - As forsthofe:-that are proper to make} 4nd Whire- Wine, with fome Fennel, to;the others ¢.: 
eR =. fA this will znugh tinprove. their Tafte, . . Bs el ed 
They 


P ’ 
Cyder, {ee Lyser: i eae i 7: 1 
a cs 4 e 7 


are eaten fooner: The morc gilded they are, the - 


fo | with the Vapour of hot Water. It’s good alfo t6 - 


+ 
a Un ae 2 aw bee 
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‘ ther; prefs the whole a little gently between two 


When it is taken off, and a little cool, ftir it well 


in halves, and when you have taken out.the Core, 


\ 
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They counterfeit Plums with Apples: They|{the Stone of a fweet Tafte. The third differs 
cut em into quarters, and of each Quarter they] from the other two, forafmuch as the Fruits it 
form a {mall Pellet, and round it into a Point at} bears, for want of due Culture, are much fimaller, - 
both ends, in the fame form as a Plum ; then| more yellow, and do not tafte fo well. 
they parboil. them, and from their Peelings they{ Apricocks are Cordial, Pectoral, and of a moift- 
draw a Juice to thicken their Jelly, in ting of| ning nature ; they provoke Spitting, and reftore 
them as before. When they are ready, they drefs| Strength. Thcir Kernels, as well as others, have 
them on Plates in the form of.a Spire or Pyra-|an Oil extracted from them ; it’s good againft 
mid: It is a Difh that is very pleafing. to the] Noifes in the Ears and Deatnefs, and afluages 
Sight, and at, firft view will furprize. thofe who|the Piles. | | 
never {aw it before, as not knowing what it is. , In order to raife an Apricock-Tree, take a Sprig 

_ To make Compotes of Apples in Felly, take your) or Scion which has fhot in the grafting Year, or 
Rennets, cut them into Quarters, pare them, and the Scutcheon of a Graft, which is to be a plied 
take out the Core, and put them into frefh Wa- 3 a Plumb-Tree, Almond-Tree, or a Peach- 
ter; after this, you may with the Parings take|Stone, whether it be @ le St. Zean, or with an 
four or five other Jpples, which you are to cut|open or dormant Eye, as they call it. This laft is 
into pieces, let them be well boil’d in two Pints|to be prefer'd before the others, for having no 

Water, ftrain it through a Sieve or Linnenjtime to fhoot out before Winter, it is thereby: fe- 
Cloth, and put afterwards into that Water half or|cured from the Injuries which a 'young Scion may 
three quarters of a nd of Sugar, and put it|be liable to. | = : 
upon the Fire, into which you are to throw your! It’s to be obferved, they have of late Years 
pared les in Quarterss be careful that they|found that thefe forts of Apricock Grafting fuc- 
do not boil too much, for fear they fhould run|ceed much better, when the Scions’ of .a Branch 
into Marmelade. When they are enough, take|are butnewly cut off from an Apricock-Tree, and 
them off the Fire ; get them out one after ano-|that a is very proper they fhould not graft till 

next ay. Ge wal ’ st a i 

Apricock-Trees are to be planted i Rows, and: 
fully ex fed.to the Wind 5 they yield the beft- 
tafted Fruit, and fuch as-‘are moft juicy ; the 
others produce the largeft. 520 $F ce 

Apricock-Trees planted in an Efpalier; ougtit : 
to be againft a Wall that faces the Sag and Wind: ’ 
The beft Situation is that which does: ‘net: lofe: 
them for above two or three hours im: the ‘After.’ 
noon, in hot and températe. Countries ;-for they 
wilt not bloffam fo foon as. they Would do, if they 
were quite open and expofed; when fidden:Frofts” 
would deftroy them, or the Heat’of: the San: 
fcorch their Flowers in the Spring ;:but in cold: 
Countries, where the Winters are long and :{e- 
vere, you muft:cover them in frofty, rainy and-- 
ftormy Weather, which equally injure them: +. ©: 

They ought to be lopt every five Years, ‘in or 


Spoons, to make the Juice come out, and range 
them upon a Plate: This done, let the. Syrup 

put again upon the Fire, and boil it till ic comes 
to a Jelly, taking great care left it fhould burn to. 


with a Spoon, and covering your Apples there- 
with, they will keep thus for four or five days. 
"Fo make a Campote of 4ffiles after the Por- 
tugueze Way, you muit take fome Apples, and 
cut them in halves, take out the Core, then put 
them into a Silver Difbh or'a Pan tinn’d on the in- 
fide ; let fome pulveriz’d Sugar be ftrew’d over 
and-under them, afterwards put them on the Fire, 
and cover them with a Lid, upon which you. are 
to put fome Fire, and let it boil fo long till the 
Sugar be réd enough and caramel’d; however, 
you -muft take care that they do not burn to: 
ferve ’em inas hot as poffible. If you do them in}der to renew their Age, above the’ fecond :or 
a Pan, you maft take them out, Gad put ’em quite|third Forks and lowermoft Branches ;:fox they - 
hbt upon a Silveror Pewter Dith 5 it’s befton a Sil-Jare the young ‘Trees. that: bear :’ otherwifé they” 
ver Piate, becaufe of the Tinor Pewter in the Pan. | will but rarely -produce Fnuit.' ‘The lopping or. 
As for a Compote of Apples a la Bouillonae,| pruning will allo make the: Trees ftronger and the * 
take what quantity of them you pleafe, cutthemy|Pruit better, °° 0 Pe ee | 
The Earth contributes much towards producing: — 
range them ordetly in a- Pan or Skillet,. put ajlarge Apricocks : it ought: to be well prepared a 
uart or abdut-‘three Pints ‘of Water to them, with | dug two or three feet , and the Grafts ought 
a Quartern or fix Ounces of Sugar, cover them] to be taken from "Trees which bear Pruir, °° 
well with a Difh of Plate,-put’em on. the Fire,} This-Work ought to be perfoemtd'in thofe Years’ 
and let them! boii fo long, till there is almoft noj wherein all the Flowers are fallen; and when they ' 
mdre Juice left, then drefs em, and ferve them| dre not knit, or when all the: Frait.ds fallen off. 
in: The Compote of the Czlvitle Apples done|‘ Apricocks are produced foon after Cherri¢s,'and'! 
inthe famenmorer. | "they begin to eat them in the beginning of Fuly s" 


. APRICODK»FR EE, a Tree of a middle fize|thefe they. call forward Apres ‘Av‘for the 
comimon:oties, they ate not: guthtred: before: the 


¢' 


like a Peach) Tree 3 but ‘its Body is a ‘little thic- 
ker, and‘ cover'd with 4.darker Batk: The Bran-| middle of thar Mouth ; no more’ than the’ third’: 
ches:ar& more:{pread, and the Leaves, which are}fort, call’d the Little Apricock::thefe Fruité are 

fhorter, bute broader, are very..like thofe of: the very delicious, good, of an exduifite Smell 5 urid-by ; 
Rear-Tree: Its Flowers are of a pale Rofe, and freafon of their Novelty, valued. by-evety body.’ " 
are fucceeded by Pulpy-Bruits, like Peaches, ex-|):. °°: .TheWhytodry Apricucks. °-  ' > 
cept that they-are rettith on on fide; and yel-!: ‘Fhey take *emiwhen fyil ripe, and inftead of. 


lowifh on the ‘other, and have a store delicate dperiing’ them, 9s’ they do -Peachesy to cake: obt* 
‘Fafte; with 4 flat and even Stone'in them, _. [the Stotie, they contetit themfelves: to {queeze - 

‘There aré three (orts of Apricock-Frecs:: the}’¢m out at the end of the Fruit, and. thee ree : 
fecond ‘differs:from that now deferibed, ‘for that }chus'preferv'’d entire, they only’ Rée*em unoper” a 


al 
Ano- 


ite Praitis.of-a whiter Cotgur, and the -Kersel inl and dry ‘em aa they:do Peaches! 
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Another Way of drying ‘em. 
Take fome Apricocks, and putting a Knob of 
Sugar of about the bignefs of a Pea into the place 
of the Stone, fill an earthen Veffel with them, 
cover'd with a Lid made of Pafte ; put them into 
an Oven, when the Bread is brown’d, leave this 
Vefiel there until it grows cold. This done, put 
them upon Slates ; and. when tne Apricocks are 
dry enough, powder ’em with Sugar, while they 
are yct hot ; and put them up two days after they 
have been dry’d. . ee 
To nake Conepotes of green Apricocks. 
Take green 4pricocks, as frefh gather’d as may 
be, put as many as you have a mind into a Nap: 
kin;,and having pounded a handful of Salt as 
fine as poflible, ftrew it upon your Apricocks ; 
then keep ’em in the Napkin, and moiften them 
with a Spoonful of, Water or Vinegar; by which 
means their outer Coat will be taken off.. Then 
throw ’em into frefh Water, in order to have ’em 
well wafh’d. . You muft not’ throw away this-firlt 
Water, but fuffer it to ftand and ‘grow clear 3 then 
drawing ,it off clear, caufe it to be. boiled, to 
take off the Sale: After you have wafh’d ’em 
well inthis fir Water, put’em into other frefh 
Water, in order to the well wafhing of them; 
then take other Water, which you are to boil ina 
Pan, and, when the 4pricocks have been well dry’d 
upon a-Scarce or. Sieve, throw em. into. boiling 
Water; then take a Scummmer to manage’em from 
time to time,. and prick ’em-with a Pin, which if 
it.qafily enterg into them, (for: care muft be. had 
they be-not too much boiled) take em off the 
Fire,..and throw.’em. into frefh Water, with a 
Scummer.. This,done, take clarify’d Sugar, and 
ch your Sugar bails, and sis not too much dose, 
put Lede Shearer into it; -boil:’°em over a fmall 
hey; will prefently become green and 
beautiful +. however. you :muft- Jet them lie a 
little; thattho Water may drain off, and that.they 
may.reccive the Sugar. Let ’em lieva little more, 
then you may readily ‘put em up, to the end they 
may setain their Greennefs.. 2), 0 
1 Another Wy istamake a Lye df green: Wood- 
Ages 3 and when..the Afhes aré boiled, thtow 


yoursApricocks inte; this: Lye among: the Afhes;| 
and let'shem boil fo‘long till they caf of: their 


outer’ Goat bye gentle rubbing of them with your 
hands: but if you have no good Afhes, :you may. 
of Afhes made of 
barns Wine Lees ; thenthrow’em into feet Wa- 
tex! and wafh théemiwell in.that and a fecond. Wa- 
ter, inorder to clean. ’em ard-take. off the Skin. 
But the frit, Mashed, with tha Ufaof Salt, - is. the 
beft,' amd: the rather ‘to be chofen.; they grow. 


reer-the better, :;asdibecome mote, beautitul,.; As] 


or Sugasy yaw maf ufé: Pound--fer,Pound, when 
you Hevpacmind.to'preferveremh yor 
ar, sGnagher Gonnpote of green Apricocks. 

Paka negra,Quart: of green. Aprécecks, ;and. 
when ; they ard: ready, taker a:Qaldgod: or, Stew- 
pan, Siled half fil-of, Water, into‘which you: are 
toy pt. twosorchrée: Shovels-full.of Green- Wood 
Avhehnbe,elfe.a;R chny-worth oe twov0f that made 
of Wine-Lecs,):commonly called Gravelled Afhes ; 
ard Wheft you have-prepared your, Lye, ‘and. that 


its has-Ha feven or eight -Boilings, throw. your). 

ripé- nor too yreeg, you’ muft withda Knife make 
a fmall Incifion ati.the bottom, to.take the Stones: 
dut; and > when 'yqu shave four. Pownds of thom; 


Scumamies; youfswill fee.as you. ,daron. when. they 
‘cat of the. outsr Skin; upon’ which,you are forth- 
with to take ’cm into your Scummet, and to throw 


APR 


a rece 
"em into cold Water ; then making ufe: of your 


Fingers, the ‘better to clean them, throw ’em at 
tne fame time into fair Water 5 then putting fome 
of the boiled Water into a Pan, drop ’em into it 
in order to boiling, try °em witha Pin to fee whe- 
ther they are done enough, and when you find it 
enters eafily, take afterwards a Chopine of clari- 
fied Sugar, or elfe of Sugar in proportion, which. 
you may melt ina Skillet; and when your Sugar 
boils, take. your Apricocks, which you have put 
to be.drained on a Sieve or fomething elfe, and 


{throw them in, giving em two dozen of gentle 


Boilings or Walms, and when you find they begin 
to grow grcen, give ’em feven or eight {mart 
Boils, and take ’em off the Fire. This done, 


and when you have ftirr’d and skim’d them, let. 


them cool, and ufe ’em at pleafure. | 
A Compote of Ripe Apricocks.. 

Take a dozen of Apricocks cleft in the middle, 
break the Stones and take out the Kernels, which 
by are to-peel, and have.in a readinefs; then put 

alfa pound:of Sugar isto a Pan, and when it ie 
melted dnd boiled, put in your fplit Apricocks 

rderly, give em about thirry Boils, and throw 
in your Kernels upon them, then take them off 
the Fire, and firring them very gently to bring 
the Scum together, which you are to take otk 
with Paper; when the 4pricocks are drained, put 
them again upon the Fire,-give them. ten or a 
dozen Boilings, and if any Scum remains, take it 
off, fufter thém to cool,:and ufe them. If your 
Apricocks fhould chance to be too hard, you may 


ugar. If'you have a'mind to peel’’em, you may; 


whether : you do or not, ’tis all fancy : when they 

are. peeled they appear bolt, but they do not tafte: 
fo well'as when with the Skin on. ~It-muft hke-* 
wife be remembred, that. before you -put them : 
into the Sugar, it muft be boiled into 
elfe it will become all Marmalade. : - 


A Compote of Grilled Apricocks. ~*~ 


put them into the Water, give ‘em'a Boil, and’ 
let em be drained. before they are put’ into the 


a Syrup, 


| "Fake fuch:a quantity of Apricocks, Peaches ee: 


Plums. as. fou have a mind to, Ict them:be grilled 
on Teale eae that is hot on all fides, then 
peel.’em as foun as you'caa with your fingers, and : 


ut em into a Silver Difh, Earthen: Pot, or fome. 
mall Skillet or Pan, well clean’d ; ftrew a hand- 


full or two of Sugar. well pounded upon ’em, with. 
halfia- Glats of Water ;:then ftir Jem:over thei 
Fire, andigive 7em four or five Boils, to the end.» 
the Sugar, may melt; aftenchis, take *em oft, let : 
’em.cool, and when toasly:.to be ufed, put fome . 
Lemon or Orange-Juice spon them. <: = 2: | 


ic Gonptures of iGreen Apricdcks..1 22. 


. 
a 


 Thefe are the firlt’ Fruits that ate 'peeferved Po 


18! 


You matt take em. when they are.tender, :and be-. 
fore the Stone begins to grow hard.;. they :muft be. 
putiinto. ‘fair Water. with, alittle. gand Tattar} -in 

order to take off the hairy Coat -thif covers’em 51 
and when -you hava:wipbd. them!one after ano-: 
thez, you -preferve then} .and' enly!pub-a Pound» 
of. Sugar'to:a Pound:of Bruit, ;,but.if taey are ta’ 
be. eaten: ih -Compates,; halfa Pountt of Sugar 
enough té.a Pound! ofsHrilty (uJ rt bbe. 


. 


Other Compturesmadesof dpricocks that are — 


.-» mertherrfoa nipic: nov 100 BRE de one. 
You mutt sake fuch. dAricoéks as-dve. either too, 


ready, 
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another, an be 
when you have A Ne them threc or four Boilings 
only, take ’em off, 


had fix or feven Boils, Pag your Apricocks into it, 
and give ’em five or fix Boilings more; let em 
lie by two or three hours, or if you pleafe till next 
Morning; put ’em on the Fire again, and keep 
em moift with their Syrup in Pots; and if you 
would have them dry, which is what they call 
half fugar’d, you may drefs them upon Slates, 
‘and after you have drain’d them, and that they 
-are ready, ftrew powder Sugar thro’a piece 0 
. Silk over them, and put them into the Stove. 
When they are dry’d there, you take them out 
-and range them in order on a Sieve or fome fuch 
thing, and ftrew Sugar over them as‘before, and 
when they are quite dry, in good order and cold, 
you.may put them into Boxes with white Paper 
about them, and when they happen to grow moitt, 
-you need but change the Paper: if you would 
have ’em done in halves, and make ’em good, you 
may do the fame by them. All forts of Plums, 
. and alfo Peaches, may be prepared in the fame 
‘ganner. : 

| When Apricocks are at their full growth, they 
may be preferved peeled or unpeeled: they take 
the Stones out oriole that are greeneft, give 
*em a {mall boiling to make them green, and then 
without drying they take ’em out with a Scum- 
mer, put ’em into pounded Sugar with a little 
Water, and fo they are preferved and managed in 
the fame manner throughout as Plums are : you 
muft ufe a Pound and a quarter of Sugar toa 
Pound of Fruit. - : 

_ Js for thofe that are over-ripe, whether peeled 
or unpeeled, you muft co ‘em into Powder Su- 
gar, with a very little Water; without parboiling 
_of them firft, and there is no ape ee of their fal- 
-ling to pieces : for the Strength of the Sugar fea- 
fons fo that you may take ’em out of the Pan 
more intirely, if I may fo fay, than they were 
when put in. 

Some put to them the Kernels of the Stones, 
placing them one after another between the Ari. 
cocks intheir heaps : if you would do fo, I advife 
-you to preferve them apart in a little Sugar ; for 
fhould sou put ’em in without boiling, they would 
oar your Sweetmeats, and make ‘em grow 
mufty. 

There are others alfo who preferve Apricocks 
after another manner: They peel ’em, and in- 
ftead of putting them into Water, they ftrew 
pounded Sugar upon them, and let them infufe 
tor a day or two, till the Sugar is melted, then 
they put them over the Fire, and taking off the 

_ Veifel after once boiling, they let ’em lie in their 
Syrup for two days more, and then give em ano- 
ther boiling 3 pot ‘em, and giving the Syrup ano- 

ther boiling, pour 1 


it upon them. This is a trou- 
blefome Way of acer 
well as the others. 
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Another Comfiture of Apricocks with Sugar. 
They prick them with Pins all over, to the end 
that in the boiling, the Sugar may the more eafi- 
ly penetrate into them ; being thus pricked, they 
throw ’em into Water, which they afterwards 
change, and boil ’em in other Water, and when 
they perceive them to rife, they take them off the 
Fire in order to.cool them : arid as it is effential to 
the Beauty of this Preferve, to have a greenifh 
Colour, they never fail, after they have taken 
them off the Fire, to put them over a fmall one 5 
taking care to keep ’em then cover’d, ard watch- 
ing that they fhould not boil, becaufe that would 
reduce them to a Marmalade. When. the Agri- 
cocks have attain’d the Colour that is proper for 
them, they put them into Water to refrcfh them ; 
and when that is done, they put into that Water 
two Spoonfuls of Sugar to one of Water, and con- 
tinue to do fo till the Apricocks are lightly im- 
merged therein, and in that condition they leave 
them till the next day, when they put ’em ina 
Pan over the Fire, where they muit be fuffer’d 
only to fimmer and not boil, which they 
hinder by conftant ftirring with fome Inftrument 
for that purpofe. Liaftly, they take thofe Apri- 
cocks next day and drain’em, and when they have 
given feven or eight boilings to the Syrup, they 
ut them gently into it; and when the Liquor 
mers, they take ’’em off the Fire, and let ‘emt 
fo remain till next day, when they give them fif- 
teen or twenty boilings, and add mire Sugar. 
Next day the Syrup is to be boiled in fuch man- 
ner, that dipping the end of your finger into it, 
and conveying it to the Thumb, you prefently 
open them again, and fo form a String. fiote one 
to the other, which inftantly breaks, and: remains 
in a Drop upon the Finger. This done, you leave 
it to reft till the day following, when you give the 
Syrup fome boilings, that it may have a greater 
Confiftence, and when it comes to that, they put 
the 4pricocks into it, and {uffer ’em only to é - 
ther 5 and finally caufing the Syrup to be boiled 
once more, they flip in the 4pricocks, to have 
feven or eight boilings ; and they muft take care — 
in that time to keep ’em cover’d, and to fcum ’em 
often ; and when they are boiled, they put them 
up. Ss 7 
Another Compture of Apricocks. . 
If you would have Apricocks preferved with 
their Skins on, you muft wafh ’em in a Pan, into 
which you have put fome new Afhes, and: put it 
over the Fire: you muft be careful to skim off 
the Cinders that will fwim at top, and when this 
fort of Lye has boiled, and you think it’ good, 
take it off, and let it lie, that you may make ufo 
of what isclear, and put it again on the Fire.” -As 
{oon as it begins to boil, throw two or three pri- 
cocks into it, the hairy Coat thar fticks to the Skin 
comes off eafily, put all the reft in, that you may 
afterwards take them oat, and put them into a 
Cloth, with which you rub them clean ; then put 
them into frefh Water, to have them wel! wafh’d: 
This done, take your Apricocks, ‘prick them with 
a fmall Bodkin, and fo throw them into another 
‘Water, and again into a third ; and boil ’em well 
over a Fire till they are enough: This you will 
know when you find they eafily give way to the 
preffure of your Fingers. When yen have done 
this with all imaginable exa€tnefs, take fome cla- 


rified Sugar, put it upon the Fire, and when it 


erving, and does not do fo| begins to boil, put in your Zpricocks: After gh 


; 


————==—=—— ll ' 
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—gnto a Pan over the Fire, let it 
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have been drain’d, fet ’em over a {mall Fire un- 
til they begin to grow green; and when they 
have receiv’d the Sugar, let them be drain’d up- 
on fomething, and when that is dene, pour as 
much Syrup upon them as immerfesthem 5 and 
letting them lie fo till next Day, put the whole 
7h ee and then 
ut your Apricocks into an earthen Veffel, and 
dais them the Day following in a Cullender: in 
the mean time ie your Syrup feven or eight 
boilings, and add a little more Sugar to it, then 
throw in your Fruit, let ic fimmer only ; repeat 
the fame during four or five Hours, ever obferving 
to augment bie Syrup every time you put it to 
fimmer, and put in alfo your Apricocks as often ; 
and laftly, to put an end to your work, let them 
be boil’d till you find your Syrup thick enough, 
then take them out in as to lay them up. 
Apricock Marmalade. — 


of Apricocks ; they take thofe that are ripe, and 
boiling em with Sugar, put two Quarts of Water 
to two Pounds of Sugar, and three Pounds of the 
Fruit ; they boil the whole into a proper confift- 
ence, put it up in Pots and Cups, cover it, and 
manage the fame as they do other Comfits. 
Another fort of Apricock Marmalade. 
_ Take the Apricocks that are full ripe, pull off 
the rough Coat, Spots, or any Rottennefs that 
may be about ’em, cut ’em into Pieces, and put 
’em into your Pan; you muft weigh the Pan be- 
fore you put in your Marmalade, to the Quantity 
of-four Pounds of Apricocks,which you are to watte 
and reduce to two; then take two Pounds of Su- 
gar reduced into Powder, and after you have taken 
our Pan off the Fire, and weigh’d it in order to 
ee whether you haye brought them to their de- 
fign’d Weight, put in your two Pounds of Sugar, 
mix them with a Ladle, then put ’em on the 
Fire, to the end the Sugar may melt, and the 
better incorporate, as long as you would be fay- 
ing the Tonle Pea per. then put it into Pots ; you 
may drefs it in Tin-moulds and otherways, no- 
thing eats better; and you may, with an Apple 
or two mix’d with two or three Spoonfulls of this 
Marmalade, make an admirable Difh ; and you 
may do the like with Pears boil’d over a quick 
Fire. | | 

Good aud well prepared Apricock Marmalade 
| | a-la-mode de France. 

You muft take ripe Apricocks, that is, fuch as 
are fitto eat, let ’em be well peel’d, put ‘em into 
boiling Water, take as much care to keep ‘em to- 

ether as you can, put ’em to be drain‘d over a 
Beate anciee and fo dry’d, as to {wallow up 
their moifture ; {to every Pound of this Marma- 
lade you are to add a Pound of clarify’d Sugar, 


make ‘t boil, and after it has lain by a little, put in 


your Marmalade,which you are to ftir with a Ladle, 


_ and fet ita moment over the Fire that it may in- 


corporate ; if you take care that it’be buil’d neither 
too much nor too little, you will find it good, clear, 


~ and eel aa put it up in Pots, let it cool, 


and then#top it well, You may do,the fame both 
ways by Peaches as well as by Apricocks and 
Ruffet-Pears, that is, by half or full fugaring 
them. See Marmalade, and Pafte of Fruit. 
APRICO.CK-WINE,; a Liquor made 


— of Apricocks, for which, take fix Pounds of Su- 


gr, and fix Quarts of Water boil’d together ; 
he;Scum when it rifes mult be taken off, inte 
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which, put twelve Pounds of Apricocks ftoned 
and pared; they are tobe ‘boiled till they be- 
come tender, then taken out, and they will be 
good to eat :for prefent Ufe, but will not keep 
jong, unlefs they be ufed’ as in preferving Apri- 
cocks: Bottle the Liquer when it. is cold, or 
when the Apricocks are taken out... A. Sprig or 
two of flower'd Clary may be put into it, and fo 
let it boil ‘a walm or more, and when it is cold, 


bottle it. It will be fit.co‘drink at half a Year_ 


old, and being kept longér, will come to more 
perfection, holding two or. three Years good ;‘ but 
if at a Week’s end. any ‘Sediments are found to 
be in the Bottles, pour the Liquor off into frefh, 
Bottles, which may be afterwards: feparated again, 
as it gtows fine. bn 

APRIL, the foarth Month'of the Year, 
beginning with Fanuarys it contains thirty Days, 


. Jand the Sun enters into Janrus about the ninth 
They do moreover make very good Marmalade 


of this Month: Vegetable Nature now begins in 
earneft in ail its Operations in the Circulation of 
its Juices, in forming Bloffoms, Leaves, . 
Branches. Now the Gardener, in a Fruit Gar- 
gen, has put his laft. hand to the Winter Prunin 
and Nailing, has disburthen’d his Trees of all 
Fxuberances, and unprofitable Branches ; and, as 
the Effect Sf his Skill, and the Bleffings of Hea- 
ven, he fees, with Pleafure, the beginning of 
Plenty ina full Bloom of various Colours; fo that. 
Nature may, asit werc, be left for awhile to her 
felf: however, he muft:ftill remember to guard 
her from Injuries, and endeavour to keep off all 
rude Affaults of external Violence. OO, 
But though there remains little to be done to 
fuch Trees inthis Month from which Fruitiis to 
be expected, yet all fuch others, as have been 
new planted, either in the Autumn cr Spring, 


ought to be kindly treated, and encouraged with 


watering during thofe pasching dry Winds which 
ufually reign in this Month; and they fhould 
either have a femicircular Paving of {mall Stones 
round their Roots, or elfe a {mall heapof Weeds, 
or Grafs, to keep them ccol. and moift, left 
thofe Winds fhould prove fatal to them. 

Now alfo the Gardener is to watch narrowly the 
Effects of Vegetation in new planted Trees, 
againft Walls rubbing off all fuch young Shoots as 

ufh directly forward, leaving none but thofe that 

oat fidexvays, to form the Beauty of the Tree. 
What Apples remain to be grafted, may be comi- 
pleated this Month, which is the Time for graft- 
ing between the Bark and. the Wood, when tho 
Sap ftirs freely and fuffers them to part. 

Voa fhould now nip the flit Grafts of Pear- trees, 
Apple-trees, and Plum-trees: if the Sap of the 
Tree tifes at the end of this Month, that is the 
Time for Crown grafting; if not, you muft 
put it off till the next. 

-Cherry-Trees that are not very thriving, fhould 
this Month be flit down dead oral) with the 
Point of a Knife in their Body, and chief Branches, 
to prevent their becoming what the Gardeners call 
Hidebound, the Grain of their Bark running ho- 
rizontally, contrary to moft othcr Trees. Cher- 
ry-Trees, for want of this Operation, have been 
known to continue in an unthriving condition for 
feveral Years together ; but after they have been 
thus flit, have throve and profper’d wonderfully. 


Be fure this Month to watch the new planted | 


Vines, and do not fuffer above one Shoot or two at 
moft to remain ; for the firft, and indeed the only 


thing 
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thing you are to aim at, isto get large, and con- | Line two Foot diftant from the other, for they 


nas may pe, 


fequently bearing Wood, as 


which yet is no other way to be done, but by ta-. 


king away all the fmalleft Shoots; for if all, or 
at of the weak Shoots be fuffer’d to grow on a 
young Vine every Year fucceffively, you may 
wait fix, feven, or cee Years without Fruit, and 
then only at laft fe 

Grapes; whereas, if the Head of the young 
Vine be carefully disburthen’d, the Root of con- 
fequence will be ftrengthned to pufh the bolder, 

reward the careful 

not the fecond, yetthe third Year at fartheft. 

If the Peach-Trees are in Bloffam, they mutt 
be cover’d, to preferve. them from the Eroft ; 
Peafe-Halm is reputed to be the beft for this pur- 

fe; and it muft be left over them tll the 

eaches are as big as one’s little. Finger : and you 
snuft obferve the fais Method for your Apricock- 
Trees, and Wall-Plum-Trees. _ 


Iteis not to be wondred, if from (ine of the 


Peach: Trees of greateft Vipour, the Bloffoms or 


oung Fruit be obferv’d this Month generally to 
Z, from fome of the ftrongeft 


li off, ef ean?! | 
Branches; becaufe this is but agreeable to con- 
ftant Obfervation, and the Reafon thereof, ac- 


cording to fome Authors, cannot be more natu- 
rally explain’d, than by the Simile of a Nurfe 


over-much abounding in Milk, and too freely af- 
fording it, by which means the Child is fre. 
guemly in danger of being choak’d ; and there 
hie it has been the Advice and Direétion of the 
{ame Authors ail along to Jay the Branches of Trees 
horizontally, and to keep them free from great 
Wood, and to have perpendicular Shoots in the 
tniddle, that the Sap may be convey’d in fuch 
due Proportion and Quantity, as is neceflary not 
only to form Bloffoms, but to feed Fruit; and 
therefore from the: Reafon above they think it 
. demontrable, that to the purpofe of having a 
fufficient quantity of Fruit, too much Vigour is 
as undefirable as too little. eae 

Let all Suckers this Month be removed from 
Fig-Trees, which they are very apt to fend forth 


lentifully, to the great damage and weakning of 


the Tree, if not removed; fome of the great 
Shoots ‘fhould alfo be fhortned,: in order to fill 
the bottom of your Wall with new Branches. 

The: Weather is commonly unfettled with .us 
in this Month, the Nights frequently frofty, and 
blighting: Eafterly Winds yet to be . expected: 
The new Moon of this Month, -call’d by the 
French the Raddy Moon, is for the moft part 
attended with deftru€tive Winds, which endanger 
the tender Sprouts of Plants and young-knit 
Fruit; and therefore Gardeners ought to be care- 
ful how they yet expofe Houfe-Greens and Exo- 
ticks to the open Air, or depend too much upon 
the fair Promife of a warm Day or‘two. 

If the Weather be dry and windy, ftake up all 
new-planted Trees, if you neglected that Work 
in the preceding Month, and water them well 
once in ten days: Now the Gardener muit be- 
gin to fweep and clean the Alleye of his Garden, 
and go on his Kitchen-Garden, to- fow Herb- 
Seed, as: Sorrel, Beets, Parfley, Chibols, white 
and red Onions; and he mutt fence his fpired 
feedling Onions from the Wind, for they are ea- 
‘fily broken. 

Set Kidney-Beans in dry Weather and light 
Earth, about three Inches apart, in Lines, cach 


e little ftarv’d Bunches of} 


Pruner with fair Fruit, if 


would not. thrive nearer: Now alfo fet Ronce- 
val Peafe at ‘the like diftance, and plant Beans 
to fucceed jother Crops 5._alfo where Bin have 
been fet' too thick, ‘cut-down every other Row 
within three Inches of the Root, and they will 
produce a good Crop in Autumn. : 

Take away all the Dung from Artichoaks, and 
lay them quite open, to-take off their Suckers, 


and plant them; you muft mind to make a little 


Holiow round each Plant, that when you have 
wetted them, the Water may not Spread it-felf 
on one fide or the other 

Now is the beft time in the whole Year to 


‘ 


fon Cuttings -or Slips of Rofemary and Laven- 


et; e{pecially after Rain; and if omitted in the 
laft Month, you may yet plant Slips of Thyme, 
Sae, 660. ite 2 P48 Ve Ee 
_ Sow Spinage for the laf@-time in fome. moift. 
Place, not too:mach.expofed to the Sun, ' for elfe, 
it would foonsunto;Seed. 2,0 gt 
It’s now our Gardens begin.to be over-ran with 
Snails and Slugs,'to the great deftrution of gur: 
ils Ning Wall-Fruit and Greens of the Kitchin= 
Garden: To prevent the mifchief they,do, fome. 
lay Tobacco-Duft, ' Soot, Saw-Duit, - or. Barley-. 
Chaff, round about the. Stems of Plants, - which 
indeed will keep them off for.a little timey. but 
the firft Rain that falls will give them full Hberty: 
to pafs over thefe Fences; neither have Gar-, 
deners ufually areae eae in putting Tar up- 
on the Stems of the Trees, fora few warm Days, 
will dry it up. But the belt and moft ingenjous. 
Contrivance: that. has been hitherto found out for -' 
this purpofe, is, to wrap about the Stem. of a: 
Tree two or three Rounds of Line or Rope made 
of Horfe-Hair, fuch as are commonly ufed,to 
hang Cloth on: thefe are fv full of Stubs and- 
ftraggling Points of the Hair, that neither a 
Snail nor Slug can pafs over them without. wound- _ 
ing themfelves to death; {9 that the Head. of 
the Tree, if it be a Standard or Dwarf, can re- 
ceive no harm from them, if we fecure the bot- 
tom of the Stems; but to fecure a Wall-Tice, a. 
little more Caution muft yct be ufed, for be- 
fides preventing their Paflage-up the Stem, one 
of thofe Ropes mutt be faftned clofe to the Wall; 
fo as to enclofe all the Branches of the Tree 
and allow {pace enough ta nail up the Surprher- 
Shoots within the Compafs of the Hair-Line, as 
in the following Figure, where you will ‘ind ‘the 
Line fo difpofed, that as the ‘I'ree increafes in 
bignefs, and {preads more and more upon the 
Wall, the fame Rope may be alter’d in fuch a 
manner, as to ferve feveral Years. . «|, 
In Efpaliers of Fruit-Trees, it ,is only necef- 
{ary to wrap: thefe Hair-Lines about the Stems 
of Trees near the Roots, and about the’ Bottom 
of every Stake; which Work fhould be done in 
the Winter, when the Snails are laid: up in their 
clofe Quarters. | eS Ce ae we : i 
To preferve Colly-flower-Plants, or other ten- 
der Herbs, which are liable to be deftroy’d b 
Shugs or Snails, the Hair-Lines may. be aftned 


‘about the Benes of the Beds they are planted in. 


It’s to be obferved, that the Lines are beft for 
this ufe when made of very fhort Hair 5, for then 
they will be full of Points, and compleatly arm’d 
againft any Attempts of thefe. murdcring Ver- 
mine, a 

Sow . 


—s ee 
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‘the Month of March: The Ground is now in 


oe create, if their Seeds were once fuffer’d to 
ed. 

If you have given timely affiftance with arti- 
ficial Heats to thofe Vines planted againfk the 
forward Frames, you may now expect their Fruit 
to fet; and it’s then a proper time to pinch 
the Buds of the bearing Branches, two or three 
Buds above the Fruit; for ic ought to be confi+ 
der’d, that thofe Plants which are: forwarded by 


Sow Cabba e-Lettice to fucceed thofe fown in 


order.to receive the Seed of Thyme, and 
uch like Aromatick Herbs; and this Work 
fhould not be delay’d longer than the lait Week 
in this Month. Note, all {mall Seeds muft be 
fown fhallew in the Earth, and the larger Kinds 
deeper in Proportion ; and again, as the Ground 
is ‘more light and fandy, every Sort muft be fown 
deeper than in heavy Soils | _.| Artifice, do not depend upon the fame Seafons, 
Sow Purflane upon the natural Ground, and {as thofe that are under the common Law of 
towards the latter end fow likewile fome Seeds of | Nature. , 
the Nafturtinm Indicum, if the hot Beds are net} _ In this Month you are to open your Bee-hive 
already provided with pe daar Sow {mall {for now they batch; loak carefully to them, and 
SaJléts in-open Borders, as Crefies, Spinage, Muf-| prepare. your Hives, co. | 
tard, Turnep, or Rape and Raddifh, =~ ‘Vo thefe Obfervations, we may add what Mr, 
You miay continue to make Plantations of Straw- | Evelyz, in his Olitory for this Month, fays, That 
berries till the middle of the Month, placing the |in fuch Borders where you ‘plant Wall-Fruit or 
Plants about eight or ten rine let your Straw- | Efpaliers, which Borders fhould be at leaft four 
berries be well water’d while they are in Blof.|or five foot in Breadth, plant neither Herbs ror 
fom, two or three times a Week: if the Weather | Flowers, that fo you may be continually ftirring 
be dry ; and this muft be done in the Morning. jthc Mould with the Spade, and recreating the 
: If the Weather be moift, it is not yet too late | Compofts as there fhall be occafion: This may 
to make Layers of Jeflamine, Honey-Suckle, Ro- | ferve inftead of Hand-weeding, and much better 3 
fes, and fuch like Shrubs. 
Sow Sallery upon the natural Ground, or upon | Edging of Pink, Limon, Thyme, Veronica, &e. 


{Lome decay’d hot Bed, to fucceed that fown in|renewing them when you perceive them to grow 


March. : fticky, and leave Gaps; and you may fprinkle the 
Sow now. Spanify Cardoons. in the natural | reft of the Surface with Lettice, Radifhand Turnip+ 
Ground for a fecond Crop, making Holes for the | Seeds for tender Salletting ; fo you be furc te 
Seeds about five or fix Foot diftance; put four| pull them up Root and all, by that time they 
of five Seeds in each Hole, and when you findj}are an: Inch high, and fhew a Leaf no broader 
them come up, leave only growing one {trong Plant | than a Thrce-Pence, 
in a Hole for blanching. . _ | | 
Towards the end of the Month hough Carfots, | Sallets we have young Carrots, fown in the fore- 
Parfnips, and Onions, leaving the two firft about | going Autumn, as alfo Winter-Spinage ; we have 


five or fix Inches diftant from one another, and] yet fome Sprouts from the old Stems of Cab- 


the latter about three or four. bages and Coleworts, or young Cabbage-Plants 
Make Ridges for Cucumbers and Melons for a} or Radifh-Tops are not to be detpifed, and boil- 
full Crop, and prune off the fuperfluous Branches} ing Greens are ufed by many; but what is pre- 
from the Melon-Plants upon the forward Ridge:|ferable to all, there is Afparagus now in great 
but do this carefully, wichoutliftmg up the Runners plenty upon the natural Beds making its firft 
from the Ground; for the: leaft diftarbance of | appearance in the Gardens near London about the 
that kind is apt tu bruife the tender Branches, third or fcurth of this Month, and in thofe parts 
which often ends in the Lofs of the whole| of Devoufgire near the. Sea, above a Fortnight 
Plant... rs, A | fooner: and this is the rathet mention’d, that we 
Near the beginning of the Month fet up the] may the better judge how much a Degree’s Dif 
Poles in the Hop-Garden, placing three or four] ference North or South between one Place and 
in each Hole, as the Strength of the Plants re-| another, will forward or keep back the Growth 
quire ; at the fame time lead the Wyers or Run-| of a Plant. 
hers of the ey eee to the Poles, and tie’°em| We have now fome Sprouts of Colly-flowers 
oF with Bafs, if there is occafion for it. It’s now| which begin to run to Seed, as they will often 
all Weeds fhould be dettroy’d before they run toj do, if the Winter has been mild, and a eat 
e 


Seed, to prevent an endlefs trouble, which they very well: young Radifhes are now very p He 
ul, 


{only you may adorn the outward Verge with an - 


- As for the Produé of this Month, for. boiled | 
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ful, and fome of the Dutch brown Lettice, which 
has ftood the Winter, will cabbage towards the 
end of the Month. 

The fame Herbs for Sallets on the natural 
Ground, are Creffes, Radifh, Turnips, Spinage, 
and Muftard ; and the other Herbs proper to mix 
with them, are Burnet, Tarragon, and young 
Onions: we have now alfo fome young Purflane 
upon the hot Beds. | 

The Kidney-Beans, which were fown the mid. 
dle of February upon a hot Bed, will be fit to 
gather about the end of this Month. 

We have plenty of Cucumbers upon the hot 
Beds made for that 


about the fame time. 


We have now Scallions and Leeks, and {weet 
Herbs growing of all forts, except that which is 


call’d the Summer Sweet Marjoram. 


Some have the Art to have ripe Cherries and 
large green Apricocks now in plenty, and ripe 
Strawberries upon thofe Plants which have been 

‘hot Bed. As to the Management 
of Flowers and the Flower-Garden, fee Flori/?’s 


affiftted with a 


Year. 
APPROACH-GRAFTING, fee Grafting. 


' APPROACHING, a Term ufed by our French 
Author soutehinn 8 the coming near thofe Birds 

y and watry Places, in order to 
kill them: for we find Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Herns, wild Geefe, Ducks, Teals, and other 


that frequent mar 


forts, keep in the Water in the day-time, and 


on the 


the Stream, and muddle along 
there is fhallow Water ; and as foon as they per- 


ceive any body coming, or even Beafts pafs along, 


they will withdraw into the middle again. Geefe, 


Ducks, and Teals quit the Water in the Evening, 
and pafs the Night in the Fields; but in the 
Morning return to the Water: However, you may 
eafily approach ’em by the means ofa Machine, as 
reprefented in the following Figure, carry’d by a 
Man, whereby he is concealed, and they may be 


fhot whenever he is within a due diftance from 
them. 


To make this Machine, take three {mall Hoops, 
which you are to tye with a Cord in this manner : 
Take a Cord D, E, M,N, tye two ends ss Vanee 

e the 


and doing the fame by the other two, divi 
whole into four parts, and yet nothing muft be 


cut ; and faften to every Quarter D, E, M,N, ano- 
ther Cord five or fix foot long, pafs the head of it 


aad middle, fo that two of the Cords re- 
main before, and the other behind: or elfe fix a 
ee of Wood in the ground, of the height of the 

an whois to carry the Machine ; put this Cord 
upon it, and take a Hoop F,C,L,O, which you 
muft tye tothe four Quarters with the four Cords 
‘exactly to the height of the Cinfture : Take an- 
other Hoop, and tye it likewife to the four Cords 
G,B,K,P, again the middle of the Thighs, 
and the third in like manner to the fame Cords 
as high as the Ankles, and then place fome very 
dight Branches of Trees quite round thefe Hoops, 
and tye em to the three Hoops, ordering them 
fo that the Birds may not fee the Perfon within 


the Machine with his Gun; But in cafe he finds } the 


ed Sa about the beginning 
of hidtaah & or Mutfhrooms upon the Beds made 


eadows near the brinks of Rivers, and 
as far as they can from Hedges and Trees, for 
fear of being furpriz’d and taken. When the 
Water-fide is two or three hundred paces only 
diftant from Trees, they will quit the middle of 
the fides, where 


that the Birds feem to difcern him, he muf ad- 
vance very gently towards ’em. The Birds, which 
keep moving continually, feciug him come near, _ 
will fancy ’tis they themfelves that draw near the 
Tree, and not the Tree towards them; by which 
means he may come near enough to fire upon 
them. The beft time to make ufe of this Ma- 
chine is in the Morning, when the Birds are re- 
turning out of the Fields, for he may fire upon 
them as they pafs, becaufe they will not paf all 
together, but in feveral Flocks. 

AQUA-VITZ, a an made of brew’d 
Beer, itrongly hopp’d and well fermented ; but 
in cafe it fhould not be fully rich of the Male, 
they diftil it as foon as it is well wrought, for fear 
it fhould flatten, and then a great part of the Spi- 
rit is loft 5 but if it be very ftrong, it may be kept 
to what Age you pleafe : However, the diftilling 
part is perform’d in this manner. 

Take a large Still with a Serpentine Worm 
fix’d in a great Hogfhead, with cold Water to 
condenfe the Spirits; and for want thereof, an 
Alembick : but at firft be not too hafty with the 
Fire, but make all hot by degrees till the Spirits 
come, and if the Still be large, the moftapprov’d 
way for receiving thefe Spirits, is to let them run 
thro’ a Funnel! into a Hogfhead that is placed in 
the ground for that purpofe: And it muft be 
diftill’d as long as any Goodnefs will come, which 
my be known by the Tafte, for it will be like 
unfavoury Water, when all the Spirit is off ; 
which Spirit is call’d Low-Wine. That mutt be 
left to {tand fix or feven days, when it muft be 
diftil’d a fecond time, by throwing fome of it 
into the Fire ; for if ie burns, it 1s good ; but if 
it puts out the Fire, the Operation is at an end. 
Now thefe Low Wines or Spirits are proper for 
makitig moft forts of Waters, and if you re<tif 
it a third time in Balneo, it will be better fend 
from itsPhlegm, and a true 4gua-vite is made. 

AQUEDUCT, a Conveyance made for the 
carrying of Water from one place to another. 

ARBOR JUD, a Tree that bears a Flower 
in the eee the Spring : it’s of a Colour 
inclining to a Violet upon the Red, the Flower 

like Indian Saffron. It will grow up from 
ranches that es planted, which wil eafily 
2 


bein 


take 5 
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take ; bit to do it the more effectually, you muft 
lay them along in the ground, cut or flit ‘em, and 
make ’cm take Root. 

- ARBOUR, an artificial Piece of Work in a 
Garden. The Building of a good Arbour is 
commonly Joiners Work ; the Wood fhould be all 
painted green, and the Ardour built in an agrec- 
able Place of the Garden: but every body not 
being in a condition to be at the Charge of it, 
Gardeners have contrived a way to rails green 
Arbours of Pofts, either of Willow-Tree, or fome 
other good Wood, which they faften to each other 
with Ofier or Wire, to put ’em into the form that 
fuits’em beft. When thefe forts of Arbours are 
well managéd, and cover’d over, they are very 
ornamental to a Garden, or evenin a Court-yard, 
that you would fet off with Greens. The beft 
Tree, according to a late Author, to plant for 
Arbours, is the Horn-Beam: Arbours have in- 
decd been much more in ufe than at roo be- 
caufe their Seats are apt to be wet and moift, and 
fo unwholefome to fit on; and therefore many 
give the preference to cover’d Seats or fhady 
Walks, which are warm in Winter, as well as 
fhady in Summer. The Seats may be fo laced 
as to face cach Coaft, that you may, ori as 
the Wind and Sun are, place yourfelf fo, as to be 
defended from them. Bee reilage. 

. ARCHITECT, a Matter Workman in Build- 
ing ; and it is alfo fometimes taken for a Sur- 
veyor of a bee: viz. he that defigns the Mo- 
del, or draws the Plot or Draught of the whole 
Fabrick, whofe Bufinefs it is to confider the whole 
Manner and Method of the Building, and alfo 


the Charge and Expence ; in the Management of 


which, he mutt have refpeét to its due Situation, 
Contrivance, Receipt, Strength, Beauty, Form 
and Materials: all which are to be duly delibera- 
ted of by the Superintendant or Surveyor of a 
Building, it being wholly committed to his Cir- 
cumfpection, but yct not fo but that the Owner 
fhould endeavour in fome degree to be likewife 
able to judge: of it, and fo not be impofed 


upon. 

PARCHITECTURE, a Science teaching the 
Art of Building, being a Skill obtain’d by the 
Precepts of Geometry, by which it gives the 
Rules for defigning and raifing all forts of Struc- 
tures, according to Geometry and Proportion. 

- ARGEMONE, a fort of Poppy, and call’d 
by M. Zourncfort the Prickly Poppy, at firft 
fhoots forth oblong and ftrait Leaves, from the 
middle of which rife Stalks of about a foot high, 
fet of with other Leaves which ere long, notch’d, 
foft, and with yellowifh Points at their edges. 
Thefe Stalks divide themfelves into Branches, 
‘which at their Extremities produce Flowers com- 

ofed of divers Leaves, and in the form of a 
Rofe: A Chive arifes from the middle of thefe, 
which Chive in time becomes an oblong Fruit, 
with one fingle Capfula, having its Sides extend- 
ed from the top to the bottom; the Intervals 
whercof are taken up at top by a fort of two- 
leav’d Door, for the moft part open’d ; Within 
thefe Sides is the Placenta, fill’d with Seeds al- 
moft round, — 2 | 

As to the Culture of this Flower, having ga- 
ther’d its Seed in due Seafon, and having a Bed 
well prepared and ftirr’d, as _alfo cover’d witha 
little Mould, let the Seed be fown upon it in fuch 

a quantity as shall be Judg'd proper 5 it muit be 


ARTI 


fown thin, neatly cover’d, and after havi on’ 
the Ground, pace it to it {elf. ieee peseene 
The Months of September and Offover are the 
proper Scafons for fowing it, and when the Seeds 
begin to fhoot, weed them well, and water them 
as often as there is occafion. Jf they are per- 
ceiv’d to come up too thick, they muft be thinn’d, 
and fuch Waterings continu’d as are judg’d necef- 
fary, till fuch time as the Plants become {trong 
enough to be tranfplanted, which is to be done 
inthe Month of April, into Borders of Gardens, 


‘where Care muft be always taken to plant them 


artfully, and without confufion. 


When they are tranfplanted, you muft be mind- | 


ful to water them, to facilitate their taking root : 
Great heed muft be had in planting a nae 
they be not placed too near any other Flower, for 
that would hinder them to attain to a perfe& 
Growth. They muft be frequently water’d in 
dry Weather, and as often ag it is judg’d they do 
require it, the reft muft be left to Nature. 
ARGENT, the Name in Heraldry of the 
white Cclours ufed for Gentlemen, Knights and 
Baronets ; but Barons and Nobles have the white 
Colour called Pearl, as all Sovereign Princes have 
it called Zuua. Without either this or Or, the 
Heralds fay there can be no good Armory. This 
is exprefs’d in Engraving, by the Parts being left 
plain, without any Seok: from the Graver. 
ARI, or Cuckow-Pint, a Plant that appears 
very carly in the Spring, and is extremely pun- 
gent and volatile, infomuch that the leaft Touch 
of its Juice upon the Tongue is fcarce tolerable, 
and almoft Cazftick. This Quality recommends 
it in all Vifcidities, Phlcgmatick and Scorbutick 


Cafes, becaufe it penetrates and rarifies tough . 


Concretions and Infarétions of the Glands and 
Capillary Veffels. It has been prefcribed to Per- 
fons in hemerous Afthnza’s and Obftrutions of the 


Bronchia; and by the great Force and Adivity © 


of its Parts, it breaks thro’ and wears away thofe 
little Stoppagcs in the Extremities and cutaneous 
Glands, which occafion Itchings and Scabs ; and 
is therefore juftly ranked amongft the moft power. 
ful Azrifcorbuticks, Van Helmont’ greatly com- 
mends it, with Vinegar, in Bruifes and Falls, be- 
caufe it will prevent the Blood from flagnating 
and falling into Grumes, upon the injured Parts ; 
and Erizullerus, with fuch a mixture of Sallets, 
feems to think it to form a TYertiuim Quid, very 
much of the nature of Nafturtium. Some have 
affirm’d, that a Dram of this Root frefh powder’d, 
and taken in any proper Vehicle, is a moft ex. 
cellent Remedy againft Poifoz and the Plague. 
Maithiolus commends, and with much reafon, a 
Cataplafin made with this frefh bruifed and Cowe 
dung, to be apply’d hot in Arthritick Pains ; for 
{uch a Compofition cannot but do all that can be 
anfwer'd by the moft penctrating Subdtances. 
Dr. Grew fays, if this Root be kept long: dry, ‘it 
will lofe its Efficacy ; which it certainly oe the 
volatile Parts, in which it confifts, flying away 
and leaving it infipid: and. therefore thé com, 
pound Powder in A potheearies Shops, which takes 
its name from it, is of little or no virtue, unlefs 


fuch care was taken that all the Ingrcdients,, and 


efpecially this, fhould be as carefully and as fud- 
denly dry’d and powder’d as poffible ; and them 
that the Mixture fhould be kept ina clofe ftope 
Vial. If it be fo managed that the volatile Parts 
are retain’d, it will foon difcaver a common Er- 

ror, 


s ye ana ee te Soe ee % 
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tor in extempordneous Prefcription, when it is 
order’d in Elec/uaries or Bolus’s for it will quick- 
ly work ’em up like Yeaft, but as it is generally 
found in the Shops, it will lie quiet enough in 
thofe Forms. 

ARISARUM, a Plant that fhoots out fharp- 
pointed green Leaves, fticking to long Pedicles : 
A Stem arifes between them, mark’d with red 
Spots, which at the top bears a Flower like a 
Cowl, and the Fruit are red Berries. The Root 
is thick like an Olive, but it is much ftronger and 
fharper than that of the Herb Aron, and its 
Leaves are like thofe of that Plant, only {maller. 
The Stem is flender, at the extremity of which 
there is a {mall Seed, open on one fide, from 
whence proceeds a Languet or {mall Tongue of a 
pale colour. It grows in Portugal and Andalu- 
2ia upon Hills, in ftony places, and along Hedges, 
and Roads. It flourithes in November, Decem- 
ber, Fanuary, and February. At is much more 

ungent than Avon: If it be apply’d to corroding 
lcers, it ftops "em ; they make excellent Salves 
of it, forthe running of the Eyes. If it fhould, 
by. way of Plaifter, be apply’d to the Genital 
Parts of any Animals whatever, it will corrupt 


them. 

ARISTOLOCHY, a Plant that fends forth 
twigged, weak, and limber Stems, cloathed at 
certain diftances, or alternatively, with Leaves that 
are almoft round, fticking to very fhort Stalks,’ 
and partly embracing their Stem. Its Flowers, 
which proceed from ‘the Pits of the Leaves, are 
clofed at the bottom in the form of Pipes, but 
epen and wide at the top, cut in the form of a 
‘Languet, and of a purplifh colour, and fo deep 
thar it borders upon black. Its Fruit is membra- 
nous, oval, and green, but becomes. brown as it 
ripens. | 
“There are four forts of Ariftelochies, and cach 
fort is alfo fubdivided into its other Species’s. 


AR M 
round Ariftolochy. It grows in the Fields, Vine- 
yards, Corn, and Hedges. j 

The third, call’d Ariftolechia Clematidis or 
Saracenica, fends forth Twigs that are ftrait, 
{tronger, and more robuft than thofe of the other 
forts ; the Leaves are like thofe of Ivy, wrinkled 
and fuftain’d by two long Stalks ; the Flowers are 
longifh, yellow and pale; the Fruits are bigger 
than thofe of the other Ariffolochies, of an oval 
form, divided into fix Cells, full of flat Seeds ; 
the Root is{mall, filamentous, and grey. It grows 
in the Fields, Vineyard-Plots, and Woods in hot - 
Countries, and there are feveral Species of them. 

The fourth, call’d Arifolochia Lenuis, or Pifto- 
lochia, or Polyrrhifon, fhoots out feveral fmall 
weak Stems, lying on the ground. Its Leaves and 
Flowers are like thofe of the other Ariftolochies 5 
but they are much fmaller and paler, The Fruit 
refembles a fmall juicy Pear full of Seed; the 
Roots are very {mall, full of Filaments, join’d 
together by a {mall Trunk in the form of a Beard, 
of a yellow Colour, fharp bitter Tafte, and itrong 
and. agreeable Smell. It grows in Woods and 
Vincyard-Plots in hot and dry Countries. 

All Ariftolochies contain much Oil and Salt in 
them, and they are moderately endued with 
Phiegm, and a little Earth. They are Vulnera- 
ry, Deterfive, Hyftcrical, good to withftand the 
Gangrene, to attenuate Phlegm, and promote Re- 
{piration. ‘They make ufe of the two firft Spe- 
cies’s externally, and ufe the Roots of the two 
laft in Medicines to be taken inwardly. 

ARITHMETICK, the Knowledge or Art of 
Numbering truly ; or, as fome define it, the 
Science ot difcrete Quantity. It is divided into 
two general Branches, viz. Common. Arithme- 
tick and Algebra. Common Arithmetick com- 
Saree four principal Rules, viz. Addition, 

ubitraction, Multiplication and Divificn, by the 
means of which you may refolve all forts of Que- 


The Defcripticn defign’d here chiefly, is that of|{tions: Algebra is the wonderful Analytick Art, 


the round. Ariftolocby, which ie fet down frit 
amongit the frit Species. . 

: Aripolochy is call’d in Latin Ariftolochia, be- 
eaufe it is proper to bring away Womens After- 
burden in their Lying-in ; and Malum. Terre, be- 
eaufe its Fruit is like an Apple. 
which there are, as before hinted, four general 
forts ; viz. the Round, the Long, the Climbing, 

and the Small or Slender Arifiolochia or Birth- 

qwort, as our Englifo Authors call it. 

r The Grit, call’d Ariftolochia Rotunda, fhoots out 

feveral weak Stems to the height of a foot, and 

its Leaves are round, foft, without a Pedicle, and 

embrace the Stem. The Flowers are as before 

defcribed ; and the Seeds are flat, fmall, wrapt 

up in little longifh Fruits, divided into fix Cells: 

The Root is round, or of the form of a Truffle, 

brown without and yellow within, very bitter and 

difagreeable to the. Tafte. It grows in Meadows 

and Fields, ina fat and moift Ground, . 

-- The fecond, call’d ee Lovga, fends 

forth feveral ‘Pwigs or limber Stems, about a foot 

and an half long, opine upon the ground ; its 

Leaves grow in the form of a Scythe, pointed, and 

ticking to the Stem by a fmall Stalk. . The 

Flowers refemble that-of the .rqund Ariffolocky ; 

they are fucceeded by the Fruit form’d like {mall 

Pears, and include black and flat Seeds. The 

Root is long, and of..the. thicknefs of a Child’s 

Arm, having the Colour and Tafte.of that of. the! 


or Art of Equation. | 

ARMAN, a Confeétion made for Horfes, of 
a Pound and a half of Honey of Rofts, as much 
as is thought neceffary of the Crumb of the whi- 
teft Manchet made into fine Powder ; of Cordial 


It’s a Plant of| Powder of Nutmegs and of Cinnamon, of each 


an Ounce anda half; all which mix together, be- 
ing firft made into a fine Powder, which put into 
a Gally-pot,. and moiften with Rofe Vinegar, 
that it may be of a thick Subftance like unto 
Paftc. In\the ufing this, put fome Oil upon the 
end of a Bull’s Piazle into his mouth, and Jet him 
champ thereon ; but if it be given him for a 
Quinicy or Fever, give him down two Horn-fulls 
of it.in the Morning fatting, and let him faft two 
hours aftcr. It provokes a good i se to his 
Meat, caufes. good Digeftion, and takes away all 
manner of Annoyances that trouble the Stomach, 
cooling the inward Heat in the Body, helping all 
Agues and Fevers, and is admirab! good againft 
Surfeits : It’s alfo good fur the Quinte in the 
Throat proceeding, fram Cold, and againit the 
Gripings in the-Guts.proceeding from Wind. 

In cafe the Horfe continues ftill to forfake his 


Food, take a Laurel-Branch. of an indifferent Big- 
nefs, and put it between-his Jaw-Teeth, that he 
may champ upon it, then rub the Laurel-Branch 
with: Honey of Rofes, or if that cannot be ad, 
with common Honey, and put it into his mouth : 


oe ene igue after the 
rub it. again with Honey, and continu fame 


fore they fay, he beareth a Cock or a Falcon, 
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fame manner for the {pace of half an Hour ; after 
which, he will certainly begin to cat. A Branch 
of a Fig-Tree will almott produce the fame 
effect. But the fureit Remedy that can be ufed, 
is to mix an Ounce of Liver of Antimony in fine 
Powder, with moiftned Brand, repeating the 
Dofe twice every Day ; for it will infallibly make 
him eat heartily, and preferve him in good Health. 

ARMED; the proper Term in Heraldry for 
blazoning the Beaks and Feet of Cocks, and all 
Birds of Prey: and thefe are always painted of 
@ different Colour from the Bird it felt, and there- 


pate of the Body fituated 
under the upper part of the Arms, which being 
very often fubyect to fend forth offenfive Smells, 
to prevent it, take an Ounce of the Pith of Ar- 
tichoak Root, boil it in a Pound and a half of 
Wine to the Confumption of one third of it, and 


Bathing, and after Meals. 

ARSENICK, a very cauftick Mineral, and a 
moft violent Poifon. There are three forts of 
it, wz. the White, which is Tranfparent ; the 
Yellow, which is Orpiment ; and the Red, which 
is the Regal or Sandurick. 

White Arfenick, is drawn from a Stone nam’d 
Cobaltum : it’s fimply call’d Arfenick,. it being 
that which is fold by the Druggift. The other 
two forts fhall be treated of in their proper places. 
_ The moft dangerous of all the three Ay/enicks 
is the White, which ufually begins to have its 
effet not before half an Hour atter it is taken 5 
for it muft have fome time to difentangle its Salt, 
which is involved in the Sulphur ; then it caufes 


Armed or Gules, &c. | | 
ARMONIAC; the Gum of agertain Tree 
which bears that Name, the Extremities of 
which they cut in Summer-time, and the Liquor 
which iffues out grows hard, and is turn’d into a 
Gum, now call’d Armoniac ; being, as fome fup- 
ofe, a Corruption of Ammoniac, becaufe it was 
gathered near the Temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
Pliny calls the Tree from which they draw it, 
Metopium ; but Dicfcorides is of another Opi- 
nion, and believes that Armoniac does not pro- 
ceed from a Tree, but from a certain ferulaceous 
Plant, call’d Agafiliss — | 
Good Armoniac muft be without any mixture 
of Filth, and clotted like Frankincenfe, of a]|violentVomitings, Reftleffnefs, Convulfions, a ge- 
bitter Tafte, and growing foft between the Fin-[neral Paintnefs, and at laft Death itfelf, if not 
gers when it is handled, and of a yellow Colour [timely reliev'd, 
without, and white within-fide ; fuch as is found} The Remedies are melted Greafe and Oil, 
to be fo, is call’d Lhraufina by Diofcorides, as} drank in great quantities as foon as poflible, they 
the other which is mix’d is, by the fame Author, | being very proper to incumber aed ineelye the 
call’d Phyrama. Points of this burning Salt, and to make a Dif- 
_ Armoniac is {fo excellent, that being apply’d, i of it upwards and downwards 3 after 
it difpels Hardneffes and Tumors in the Joints, | which, the Patient muft take Milk in abundance, 
cures the Spleen and King’s-Evil, particularly | to compleat the allaying of the Vigour of this 
if diffolv’d in Vinegar, it draws very much; to Poifon. . | 
which we may add, that it is fuppurative, and] As to the Virtues of Arjenick, it’s made ufe of 
being taken inwardly, is fuch an opener, that it | to whiten Copper, Silver, Brafs, and other Me- 
carries of the moft ftubborn Obftructions, it|tals: “tis this Mineral that makes Pins more firm, 
rovokes Womens Menjes and Urine, breaks the |or lefs pliant, in whitening of them ; it confumes 
Rae and being put into Gargarifms, draws and eats Flefh, they eae to Corns on the Feet, 
Phliegm from the Brain, and difcharges it by the and its cauftick Oil ferves to confume the proud 
Spittle. | Flefh of Wounds. . They never fhould give it ins 
Chymifts, by diftilling, prepare good Medi-| wardly, notwithftanding all the Precautions that 
cines of it; Glafer drew a Spirit an@ Oil from it}can be us’d. See Caustick Arfenick, Oil of Arfe- 
that had wonderful Effects. He fays, that this | szck. . 


-Spirit has very gfeat Virtues, which proceed} ARSMART, in Latin, Perficaria, and alfo 


from no other than the volatile Salts contain’d| with us, Hydro-Pepper or Water-Peppers a 
therein; but as it’s mix’d with an Acid that} Plant well known, that grows in watry Places, 
hinders its Activity, and leffens its Virtue, he fets {and flowers in uly and Aug Paracelfus is 
down the Method how to feparate.thefe two Spi- yey prolix in his Account of it, but feems not 
tits, which are capable, as he avers, to produce |to di{tinguifh it from the Perjicaria mitis feu ma- 
quite different Effects ; for which you mutt have | culofa, by his faying, that the Spots inthe Leaves 
recourfe to him, and other modern Authors in|are Demonftrations with him of its efficacy in 
their Treatifes of Chymiftry. — the Scurvy, which fometimes throws out Spots 

They{peak of all the Properties, and fay it of the fame Colour: He likewife dire&s fome 
is a great Medicine to purify the Mafs of Blood, f odd Circumftances, by which it obtains a mag- 
to cure the Scurvy, neg remove all Obftructions ;| netick Virtue, of great force in. fome Chirurgical 
it’s likewife taken inwardly againft the Palfey,] Cures. It is extreamly hot.and penetrating, info- 
and very proper againft the Plague, and all Difea- much that the Tafte is hardly tolerable upon the 
fes proceeding Fom Corraption. The Dofe is] Tongue : This, in Medicine, has made it ob- 
from fix to twenty Drops, in fome convenient Li- | tain in {corbutick Cafes, hypocondriack Affettions, 
quor. -° | _ and all Diforders from a fluggifh Circulation of the 

It’s Oil is alfo wonderful in its Effe&ts; it} Fluids. Exullerus fays, the Exglifh have it fo 
diffolves and mollifies the Schirrus’s and Hard-| much in efteem, as to ufe it in the Belly- Ach, 
nefs of the Spleen, difperfes Nodus’s, and is ufe-| Cholicks, Scurvy, Spleen, and all chronical Dif 
ful for Suffocations of the Womb ; and all thefeJeafes ; but the prefent Generation are little ac- 
excellent Effe&ts proceed from no other than the} quainted with it. Indeed:a very eminent Perfon 
Volatile Parts, with which it is intimately united. fof our own Country,’ Mr. Boyle, commends its 


let the Party drink a Cup of it as he comes from 


great Pains, Rendings, Inflammations in the Bowels, | 
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alfo their Enemies. Thefe little Animals gnaw 


diftili’d Water greatly in the Stove, in his Ufe- their Roots in the Winter-Seafon, when they can 
Funes of experimental Natural Pbilofophy ;\ find nothing that is better to feed upon if the 
€ agrees with many in that Opinion, who] Gardens ; and therefore it may be proper to plant 
bave valu'd it among their Secrets for its efficacy] Rows of white Thiftles between two Rows of 
in fuch Cafes. Its mighty Warmth has alfo made Artichokes, that fo the Field-Mice finding the 
3¢ recommended by fome in external Applications] Roots of thefe more tender than the others, they 
particularly to diffipate bruis’d Blood ; and fome may fall upon them, as they will not fail to do, 
tufe it for the Yoorh-Ach, as P epper, and other whereby the Artichokes will efcape. ee 
hot things. There are three forts of Artichokes, viz. the 
_ ARTICHOKE, a Plant that from its Root] Green, or otherwife the White, and thefe are the 
forth Leaves, that are a Foot or a Foot and} moft forward ; the Violet, which have their Tops 
an half in Length ; they are broad, and deeply} (umewhat pyramidical; and the Red, which are 
indented, and of a greenifh or whitifh Colour 3} round. - _ , | 
they are neither prickly nor pointed. In the _When_ the Frofts are entirely gone, in. the 
mida of thefe Leaves arifes a thick Stem, about | Month of May; having feparated the ‘Slips from 
two Fcot high ; it’s channelled, cottony, and pi-|the Mother Stocks, plant them with as much 
thy within; it fends forth feveral Branches of the Roots as may be, by reafon of their more 
which at the Extremities produce {caled and eafy rdoting, and if they are ftrong, they will 
prickly Tops ; they are thefe Tops or Heads] bear the fame Year: plant. ’em four or five foot 
which they commonly call Artichokes, and what] from one another, according ‘to the Goodnels of 
weeat. The Artichoke bears a large Flower,|the Earth, for if it be fan y and light, you may 
formed like a Nofegay, and confifting of a great plant them thicker; and if it be ftrong, info- 
Number of little Purple Flowers, growing wide thuch that the Leaves will grow larger, and the 
at top, and cut as it were into Straps or Thongs.| Fruit bigger, and that they bring forth After- 
When the Flowers are gone, the Seeds come on, Roots, they fhould be fet ata greater diftance, 
which are oblong, - and each of them furnifhed] The remaining Part of the Frezch Account 
with a Tuft 5 the Root is pretty long and thick. being fomewhat confufed, and not fo well fuited 
There are two forts of Artichokes 3 the firlthto our Lingliph way of Cultute, it will be proper 
of which is that already defcribed, and the otherfro give, ina few words, what the bef of ‘our 
differs not from it, except that its Leaves are fur-} Fy, life Authors fay upon it: It is cfteenied one 
nifhed with Prickles, and that the Scales of thelof the excellent Fruits of the Kitchen-Garden, 
Head or Top arc harder and more pungent ; theJand recommended as upon other Accounts, fo for 
fir isthe mot common and moft in ufe in the}ithat its Fruit continues in Séafon for a long time. 
Kitchen. Ce 4: With us the Ground for Artichokes mu be very 
Sr tichokes are multiplied by the means of Slips, ‘well prepared, and mixed feveral times with 
which comnionly every Year in the Spring-Sea- good Dung, and that very deep; the’ Slips, 
fon grow by the Sides of the old Stumps, which} whith grow by the Sides of the old Stumps, ferve’ 
muit be takenaway when-they are ftrong enough, | for Plants, which are-to be fet in April, atid képt' 
imfomucth that you do sot leave in cach Place any well watered till they are firmly roured, and thera, 
more than the three bef and moft remote. To if they are {trong, will. beat ‘Heads in the Au« 
lant, they commonly make {mall Pits, about{tumn. If the Soil be rich, the Diftance between 
alf'a Foot deep, and three or four.Feet diftant}muft be four or five feet, but if not, then nédrer 3 
from one another, and fill them with Mould :}aj) their other Culture, ‘till Winter, is only weed- 
They make. two Rows by the means of a Line ing, ahd a little watering, if the Spring be drys 
in each Bed, which fhould at leaft be four foot but upor the Approach of Winter, fer oa 
broad, and feparated frem the next -by ae arb rity againft Froit, be fare to cut the Leaf ‘within 
wide Path s the Holes iare made within half a a foot of the Ground, and raife. the Earth abour 
foot ef the Border of the Bed. You muft renew fthem in the form of a Molehill, withia two or 
‘em every three Years at leaft, cut off their Leaves! three Inches of the top, -and then cover it: with 
upon the coming in of Winter, and cover them long Dung,’ which alfo fecarésthemi againft the 
with mach dry Dung during all the cold Weather, Rain ; t others put. long Dung about the 
even to the Month of March; you-auft then} Pl gne, leaving. a little Breadth-Rovin in the mid- 
uncover them, and expefe ’em, if they. are ftron dle; and this does very Well,: “an earthen Pot; 
tnough, or tarry tillthéy are fo: About the end] with a Hole at the ‘Top, js ufed by fome; “bata 
of three Weeks or a Month you muft cultivate Bee-Hiye is béttet. he a goa ee 
them well, and dung them with the moft rotten] The moit Ufual Way is to’ cht their Leaves a 
Part of the Dung, that.ferved them for a Cover. bout November, and to cover’ ser al] Over with 
They muft be moderately ‘watered once or twice al Earth, and let thém Jie’ “in that mahnér -zll 
Week tillabeut the éndof Afay, when you ought Spring ;, burt ‘if this be dong tao foon, ‘it iniay ror 
to do it oftner, shat 3s, generally thrice, and{ them: when they ¢ome'to be fincoveréd ‘the 
continue the fame daring the Summer, allowing] Spring, it mult be done adually at ‘thred: feve- 
about half a Porfull to each Steck, ‘and eff ially} rat times, dt about four Days Interval, ti} boing 
in Rarths that are watarally dry 3 thofe A yet tender, the cold Ait fpdilsthem, oii ote 
planted in the Spring -fhould yield Feyit in thal” | 


‘Lake off all the {mall-Slips; and teave: fot 
Autumn following, if they. ee wall -wateréd si] above ‘three of: the’ fttongeit to each:'Fodt: for 
and thofe that do tiot $0, will ptodute their fifi Bearcrs, anda Supply of good fat Mould muft'be 
Heads inthe following Spring, if they ate vigo:| piven to the Roots as déep as conveniently aay 
Tous ehough to withftand the ald of the Winter. ;| be: the whole Plantation of them -fhould: ba:ee- 
| Artichokes are notonly in danget from very} moved in five Years; tho they. wil] lat siach ton- 
‘told and very meiit Weather, but Ficld-Mice aré ger ina good deep Mould Se a 
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In order to have Fruit in -Aurtumn, it’s neceffa- 
ty the Stem of fuch, as have born Fruit in the 
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and Chibols; then take ’em to dry, and pur ’em’ 
{oon after into fome Butter half burnt, adding 


Spring, fhould be cut off, to prevent a fecond] thereto fome Salt and Mufhrooms, if you have. 
Shoot, and thefe lufty Stocks wit not fail offany s let ’em atterwards be fufficiently boiled, 


bearing very fait Heads, provided they be dre{e'd 
well, and watered in their Neceffity, and that 
the Slips, which grow on the Sides of the Plants, 
which’ draw all their Subftance from them, be 
taken away. 

The young Buds of Artichokes may be eaten 
raw with Pepperard Salt, as ufually Melons, Figs, 
€§c. are eaten 5 and the Chard eins blanched 
and made tender, is by fome eftecmed an excel- 


lent Difh 5 fo are the Roots, Stalks, and Leaves, 


if blanched and prefetved while young and ten- 
der: And tho it is faid Artichokes are very windy, 
beget melancholick Humours, hurt the Head, 
hinder Digeftion, and the like ;: yet being boiled 
ian Broth, and eaten with Pepper and Salt at the 
end of Dinrer, they are lefs hurtful, and more 
pleafant to the Stomach. : 

‘ The Stalk is blanched in Autumn, and the 
Pith eaten raw or boiled: the way of preferving 
them frefh all Winter, is by feparating the Bor- 
toms from the Leaves, and, after parboiling, al- 
lowing to every Bottom a fimall earthen Glafs- 
Pot, ‘burying it all over in frefh melted’ Butter, 
as they do Wild-Fowl, and the like; or, if more 
than one, ina larget Pot'in the fame Bed, and 
covering Layerupon Layer. They are alfo 
ferv’d by ftringing them on Packthread, a clean 
Paper being put between every Bottom, to hinder 
them from touching one another, and fo hung up 
in.a dry Place 5 they are likewife pickled. 

“Thus far the Englifo Account. “The French 
likewife prepare Artichokes for the Palate diffe- 
rent ways: ‘l'o have Artichokes a la Poivrade, as 
they callit, take thofe that are tertder, and cut 
’em into Quarters, peel alfo the Ourfide, * and 
leave nothing but the large Leaves ‘under your 
Peel, throw ’em into cold Water, to hinder ’em 
either to grow blick of. bitter 5” and. when you 
have a mind to ferve ’em in, put ‘em upon a 
Plate or Difh, in the form of a Pyramid, and 
moiften ’°em.-with Watet ; they likewife put fome 
Pepper and Salt’ beaten together on the Brim of 


the Plate. a ae wal a 
To fry Artichokes 5; cut the thick Bottoms into 


e Porhave frically'd Artichokes} ‘take the Bot- 
pene Artichokes, after. you have taken’ off ‘all 
the caves, cut ’em into Pieces or Quarters of a 
y *hicknefs; and blanch *em, and almoft: 


parboil "cm in Water, with a littie Salt, Savoury, | 


. 


and towards the end add to ’em either a little 
‘Verjuice, Vinegar, or white Sauce, with Eggs, 
and fome Vinegar and dreffing ’em foon aiter, 
{crape fone Nutmeg upon ’em, - oo 
Take the Bottoms of fome Artichokes, | pull 
off the Choke and all the Leaves, throw ’em: at 
the fame time into fome Water, whercin they 
muft fteep fora quarter of an hour, then change 
the Water once or twice: If they are hard, ‘you. 
will do well to give ema Boil or two in the Was 
ter with a little Salt, but they will not tafte fo 
well. You muft drefs the Artichokes in an 
earthen Difh, with Butter, Salt, and a Clove or 
two, keeping them cover'd 5; and when half e- 
nough, add to them a little Verjuice or Vinegar, 
fome put in Wine, and Chippings of Bread ; when 
it is enough, fcraye a little Nutmeg thereon. 

It’s well known, that in dreflicg Artichokes, 
they are firft to be boiled in Water, after which 
fufter "em to drain with their Bottoms upwards-s 
and when they grow a little cool, fo asto be 
handled without being burnt, you muf open 
them to take out the Choke, and then they 
may be ferved in with Sauce made of Butter, Salt, 
Vinegar and Nutmeg. e 

To pickle Artichokes ; the Bottoms muft be 
‘picked, fo as to leave neither the Leaves nor 
Choke behind, and put ‘em at the fame time in- 
tocold Water ; and having taken ’em from thence, 
give ‘em a boiling, fo long that the Choke mag 
cafily be taken off; and this being done, pur 
"em into an éarthen Pot, and pour upon em fome 
Water, which has been well falted, and let it 
{wim thereon three Fingers thick ; fome put half 
Water and half Vinegar, and then add fome good, 


Oil, two Fingers thick, or Butter, that is but a: 


little hot. The Pot mutt be put in the Cellar 
upon a Board, and cover it with a Linnen Cloth. 
doubly folded. When you have a mind.to eat 
thefe Bottoms, you muft take.’em out with a 
Stick, and muit not put your Hand into the 
Pickle 5 then put ’em to be fteeped in Water 
from Evening to Morning to frefhen ’em, and 
then drefs ’em as pickled Artichokes ought to be. . 

Another way of keeping the Bottoms of Arzi- 
chokes, is, after they are taken out of the Water, 
to put ‘ém between two Napkins, that they may. 
be perfeétly drained ; after which put ’em into a 
Pot, adding to ’em fome Verjuice or Vinegar, fa 
that it may {wim upon em thréc Fingers thick 5 
after which add fome Salt, and next day fome 
Oil, ther: put it into a Cellar; but the _4rr7- 
chokes will {carce have any Tafte,.. becaufe they 
have loft it in the Vinegar. i ia ses 
| Artichokes. may be kept for fifteen Days and 


longer, if you bot] ’em’ in Water with Sale and - 
Butter, fo. as to {wim thereon a Finger thick ; 


they fhould: have‘five or, fix Boils together, and 


be thus kept in Butter. —: . 


~The Stalks of Artichokes may be preferved, and 
fo alfo may Afparagus: for example, let your 
‘Afparagus be half -boiled, lay *em along in a 
Veflel, add to ’em fo much Butter as will {wim 
two Fingers thick upon ’em; you mayalfo keep 
‘em raw for five or fix days that they may wither, 
then lay ’em in their full Length ina Veffel, 
and cover ’em with Pickle, Oil, or Butter upon 
a | 2. thern. 
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them: the fame thing may be done by Cucum- 


5 N 


flighted and negleéted as thcy are, be they of 


bers and Purflain two or three days after they|.what Nature or Kind they will. 


are gathered ; you may add a Nutmeg or two, 
fome Cloves, and whole Pepper to’em: There 
is no neceflity of putting Oil upon the,Pickle. 
In ordering the Stalks of Artichokes, after they 
have been well picked, and nothing left behind 
but what is good, cut ’em into Bits; and when 
u have wafhed and blanched ’em in Water 
with fome Salt, Pepper, and Slices of Bacon, 
take ’ern out, and let ‘em be ufed with Sauce made 
of Butrer thicken’d with Flower, Salt, and Vine- 
gar.; orelfe take fome Mutton Gravy, into which 
put them in a Copper-Pan, with fome fine Herbs 
and Ox Marrow chop’d fmall, and let the whole 
be fcafon’d with Salt and Pepper: when the fame 
is ready, drefs the Stalks in a Difh after you have 
put a drop of Vinegar to them. 
~ Fake fome fine thin white Stalks, cut *em in- 
to Pieces of the length of your Hand or there- 
abouts, take away the Strings that are both within 
dnd without ’em, tye ’em in fmall Bunches, and 


boil ’em in a Pot with fome Salt, adding there-|’ A’ 
: deferib’d in general to be big, ftrait, and cloathed 
with fmoothifh and dark green-colour’d Bark ; 
the Wood is hard ‘and white ; the Leaves are like 


to fome crumbs of Bread and a little Butter, 
to the end they may be whiter, and have a better 
Tafte ; when they are well boil’d and -drain’d, 
they commonly put to ’em Butter Sauce, {cafon’d 


with Salt, Vinegar, and Nutmeg ; they likewife 


add’ fome i Be of Bread and Milan Cheefe, 
then they caufe ’em to be boil’d. - ' 
The Virtues of the Artichoke are, that the 


fame is cordial, fudorifick, opening, reftdrative, 


nourifhing, and proper for paritying the Blood ; 


the Root.of Artichoke boil’ed in Wine and drank, 
is a fovereion Remedy to remove difficulty or 
foppage ) 
he Armpits, and good for dropfical People. 

ARTIFICIAL WATERS, Liquors invented 
for different U{es: fome of eich are only to 
imbelifh rhe Skin, and to preferve it from fome 
{mall Rifings and Unevenneffes ; ‘others regard 
Diftempers only ; and fome again, are ufed for 
the T ake and Smell, The Sovereign Water is 
gocd for the Difeafes of the Eyes, Burns, Itch, 
Scabs, St. Anthouy’s-Fire, &c. Ague Water, for 
Agues; Celeftial Water, gpod for the Forehead, 
Eyelids, &c. Claret Water, for a gentle Purge ; 
Admirable Water, for the Stone, &c. Pagadenick 
Water, for Ulcers: Lime Water, Green-nut Wa- 


ter, Vinegar Water, Angel Water, Precious Wa-|. 


ter; befides others made of Seeds, Fruits, 
Flowers, &&c. 


ASARABACCA, in Latin, Afarum ; a Plant 


whote Leaves tefemble thofe of Ivy, but they are 
a little larger and fofter 5 the Flowers are odori- 
ferous, and inclining to 2 purple Colour: it grows 
upon Monntains in fha aces, and blofloms 
twice a Year, © | | 

It heats, provokes Urine, and gives eafe in the 
Sciatica ; fix Drachms of thefe Roots boil’d in 
honey’d Water, purgeCholer and Phlegm upwards 
and downwards, and therefore are very good for 
the Dropfy. : 

Fartiers pulverize the Root of this Plant, 
and give it in fome Bran to Horfes that are 
troubled with the Farcin. The Dofe .is from 
one Ounce to two. 


ASHES, a good Manare in the Opinion of: 


many, tho’ contemn’d by others ; they have ufu- 
ally indeed very much of a rich and fertile Salt in 


them; and therefore fhould not be fo much. 


a great curer of Mofs and 
‘Grounds. The beft way of laying them, either 
for Corn, Pafture, or Meadow, is in the begin- 


Urine, for saa the Stench of 


———-Ne pudet 
Fffetos cinereim insmunduir jactare per Azros. 
° } Virg. 


There are feveral forts of (oes, of which the 


Wood-A/hes arc accounted the beft and moft ufe- 
ful, tho’ they are little worth after they have been, 
-ufed in bucking of Cloaths, unlefs in cold. and 
moift Land. Turf and Peat-4/ves muft needs be 
very rich, much after the fame manner as burn- 
ing of Land: Soap-A/bes are highly commended 


by Mr. Prar, as being, after the Soap-boiler has 


done with them, exceedingly fructifying ; and the 
Afpes of any forts of Vegetables are very profita- 


ble for enriching barren Grounds, any ort being 
Rufhes in moit 


ning_of Winter, that the Showers may the eafier 


.diflolve them. 


ASH-TREE, in Latin, Fraxinus 5 a Tree 


thofe’of Laurel; tho” pointed and a little indent- 


jed: one of its Branches feems to be but one 
‘Leaf, having Leaves fticking two and two to a 
finglé foot Stalk, as the Service-Tree, The Fruit 
‘grows in Cods, is fmall, bitter, of a dark red,. 
like the'Kernels of an Almond, or a Bird’s Tongue, 


! 


grows wild on Mountains, : jn Woods, and belt 


whence’ it “is call’d Lingug Avis.. This Tree: 
: 


along Meadows fides, near Rivers, or in moi 
Places: the Seed isripe in Seprember, = 

But more particularly as to. this Tree, jt is rer 
puted Male and Female, and that the Male affects, 
the higher Grounds, and the Female the loyer,. 
which they efteem the whiter Wood, aod ice 


yof Growth: But Mr. Afortimer fays, he never 


could pce any greater difference in;} em 
than what the Soil occafion’d: but tho’ there i 
mot much difference as to the form of the ‘Tree;. 
there is in the Timber, as in that of the Oak’ 
fome being much tougher than others, the tougheit 
growing on the ftiffcft Lands; -but the belt to 
cleave, is that whicli grows on Gravel,, Sand, or 
other lightLands. © 

The Ap is beft rais’d of the Keys. gather'd, 
when they begin tofall, which is about he lattes 
end of Offober, and’ during the enfuing Month, 
which mutt be gather’d to lay byand dry, and then 
fow them at any time between that and the laft of 
Fenuary : Thofe that are gather’d from a young. 
thriving Tree, which produces the faireft Seed, are. 
reckon’d the beft.. They fhould be faw’d but fhal- 


° 


| low, an Inch, or an Inch and an half, being deep 


enough 3 yea, they may be fown on the top of the 
Ground, and they will come up: but itis bef not. 
to fow ’em in frofty Weather. They willlietil] the’ 
next Spring after, before they appear, except you 
have a ai not to wait fo long for their Springing 
in which cafe they may be prepar‘d for Spear . 
by laying the Kcys in Earth or Sand! which is bait, 
juft as you gather them, laying one Layer of Sand,- 
and another Layer of Keys, and then laying ano-. 
ther Laycr of Sand, continue fo to do, ei)l alf your 
Quantity is ae of, obferving to kcep your 


Sand moift, and in a cover’d airy Place, @ the 


next Fanuary come twelve Months, after you have 
H fown 
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fown them, and they will come up the next[{the Cork-Tree, grows when the Bark is as it a: 
Spring; but do not let them lie too long unco-{were peel’d quite off, as has been ob/erv’d in jae 
verd wher Pia take them out of the Sand, Icft] feveral Forefts and Parks. eer 
they fhould {pear, and the Air dry and fpoil the] Some 4@ is very finely vein’d, and much va- a 
Shoot. lued by the Cabinet-Maker, which they often oe 
But if you would make a Wood of them at]call by the Name of green Ebony, and bring it ar 
once, dig or plough up a Parcel of Land, and |Jto its Luftre with Cina Varnifh ; but they often al 
prepare it as tor Corn ; only if you plough it, give }vein it by Art, efpccially for Gun-Stocks, and ae 
it a Summer’s Fallowing, to kill and rot the|fuch Ufes, by fteeping Filings of Iron in Aqua eo 
Turf: plough it as deep as you can, and with] Fortis, with which they draw Veins, or improve _S 
your Corn, efpecially Oats, fow your Afh-Keys 5|thofe that are natural, by tingi-g them with Li- sal 
and at Harveit, taking off your Crop of Corn, you} quor, which will fink into the very Grain of the f net 
will find the Ground the following Spring cover’d | Wood, and impart a black Colour wherever you feo 
with young 4d, which, by reafon ot their fmall]touch the Wood with it. Richa 
- Growth the firft Year, fhould be kept well wecd-| As tothe Ufe of the 4, next to the Oak, it is ra 
ed and well fecured from Cattle, which are very | one of the moft univerfal forts of Timber we have 5 nev 
defirous of cropping them; but they will ftrikeJit ferves the Soldier, Sea-man, Carpenter, Whecl- mol 
Root the fecal Year and query furmount what} wright, Cooper, Turner, Thatcher, and Huf- — reer 
Impediments they meet with. bandman for Ploughs, Carts, Axle-Trees, Har- secre 
The beft time to move Aes is in Offober and rows, Balls, Oars, Blocks for Pulleys, and Shelves 5 hy 
November; they are beft tranfplanted young, Jand, like the Elm, is good for Murtaifes and Te- id ra 
becaufe of their deep Rooting, which makes|nons, and likewife for Pallifade-Hedges, Ho fo ine 
them difficult to take ‘03 when they grow big ;]Garden Poles, Pikes, Spears, Handles, S:ocks oe the: ty 
but if you would tran plant them. large, raile} Tools, Spades, Guns, &c. So that in Peace or an the 
them firft in your Seminary, and then remove] War, it is a Wood of the greateit Ufefulnefs; the M08 1) 
them into your Nurfery, and from thence into} white and rotten part of” it compofes a Ground eet at t: 
the Places where you defign to plant them out,| for {weet Powder, and the Trunchcons make the br "at 
which will be a great advantage, in that jt will} third fort of the moft durable Coal, and is of all Te #- 
enable you to take them up with good Roots. .fother the fweeteft of our Foreft-Fuel, and will Bae ( 
But as the A isa Tree that has a large Pith,] burn even while green. They wrote on the in- rece 
avoid heading them, if you can, and content}ner Bark of the 4% before Paper was invented. . bes 
yourfelf only with cutting off the Side-Boughs,| But the Shade of the 4% is not to be endur’d, Bomar 
woul 


which will be better for the Timber, and be] becaufe it produces a noxious Infeét, and becaufe : 
likewife {paring of the Roots, except the down-Jof the late budding and early falling of the Leafs; kes: 
right Tap-Root, which may be a as youjand therefore it is not to be planted for Walks 
judge convenient: fome cut the youre Afpes off{of Ornament, efpecially in Gardens, becaufe Hee. 
about an Inch above the Ground, which caufes] of thcir {fpreading Roots and falling Leaves, both ies 

them to make very large ftrait Shoots, which] which are prejudicial to them. bee a 
they call Ground-Ajh , and "tis a very food way,{ The Seafon for felling 4-Trees, is when the Babe 


where you defign them for Under-Woo Sap is at reft, from Novemler to February, but bn 
Young Afbes are fometimes in Winter-Frofts}in lopping of Pollards, it being a foft Wood, it wp: 
burnt, which makes ’em look as black as a Coal, Jought not to be done before the Spring, that the to) 
in which cafes the Knife may be made ufe of,[Bark may quickly come on to cover the Wound 5 nai 
yet they commonly recover of themfelves, tho[nor fhould the Boughs, for the fame reafon, grow "thee 
but flowly. - too big, becaufe they will be fo much the longer For § 
It’s no way convenient to plant 4 in plough’d | before they heal, and fo give opportunity to es vee 
Land, efpecially where the Soil is flete, becaufe] Rain to foak into the Tree, which will quickly ithe 
the Roots are apt to run upon the top of the]}caufe it to decay ; fo that you muft be forced to — 
Ground, which make them troublefome to the}cut it down, or elfe both Body and Lop will a 
Coulter, and the ap dies of the Leaves arefquickly be but of little value: and the fame Sey: 
efteem’d injurious to thé Corn, and at Michael-|thing fhould be done, when you perceive the = 
gas-time make the Butter bitter, when eaten by , Wood-peckers making holes in them, or the to a 
‘ the Cows: but they will thrivé very well in] Boughs begin to wither, or be unthrifty, which is ac 
Hedge-Rows and Plumps, where they may be}a certain Indication of their Decay. wr 
fet at ten of twenty Foot diftance. In planting] ASP, or A/pen-Tree, in Latin, Populus Tre- = 
of Wood of feveral kinds of Trees for Timber, | ula; a kind of Poplar, more like the black 
every third Sct at leaft fhould be an 4, it be-]} than the white one: the Timber of it is white ie 
ing a Timber that is faleable at any fize. }and light, the Bark fmooth and of a dark white ; se 
Ajo aclights moft in a dry light Mould, the] the Leaves are almoft ‘round, they are hard, of - 
richer ‘and fatter it is, the better; yet 7 bah on|a pale green, and indented on the Edges: they i 
any fort of Land, if it be ‘not too ftiff, wet or] {tick to long Foot-ftalks, and they almoft fhake ne 
boggy: tho on Banks or rifing Grounds near any] perpetually, even when there is no Wind ftirring 5; gs 
running Streams, as before touched upon, 4/p-|the Fruits are. long and black Catkins, with fe- Sot 
Trees will thrive excecdingly, or in wet Lands} veral Leaves, with Tops or Summits full of ‘a 
that are well drained. | , |Duf. ma 
As to the Ufes of this Tree, the Grouud-Ajb,| This Tree delights in Water, and grows in Mr 
like the Oak, much excels a Bough or Branch| moift and marfhy Placcs near the Sea, and along 
of the fame Bulk for Strength a Toughnefs, | the Sides of Rivers and Ponds. = 
and is a good lafting Timber, where it is kept] Nothing need be faid here concerning the Cul- o 
dry, and the Ends of it’ not laid in Mortar, but] ture of the /fen; thofe who know how to or- a 
Clay or Loom: ’tis remarkable that the 4f, like} der Poplars ard Birch-Tries, which Articles S 


may 
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bri-@ Neceffaries from thenca In fome Places 
and in fome Countries, where the Soil is very 
ligat, they ufe them to cultivate the Earth; and 
how many Ladies are there, who would be very 
forry, if there were no She-Affes near them, to 
have their Milk to take Freckles, or other De- 
formities, out of their Faces ? | 

‘An As will bear Corre€tion patiently, and 
Hunger to him is an indifferent pines he will 
foon find fomewhat to appeafe it, tho it be but 
Thiftles: and what is very peculiar to this Ari-- 
mal, is, that the lefs he labours, the lefs he is in 
value. If he has not many other Qualities to re- 
commend him, he is however a Creature that 
does not require any Syne, and there is but 
littlé or no labour beftow’d in dreffing; for Na- 
ture has made him fo, and he remains fo, with- 
out the rifque of any Inconvenience that may be- 


may be confulted, cannot fai] in this refpect: 
and it is Monf. Chomel’s Advice to Maiters of 
Families, that are intent upon their Advantage, 
to be very affiduous that their Houfes may be 
adom’d with all thefe forts of Trees, as being 
fuch as will much contribure to the Increafe ot 
their Subftance. : 

Some pretend that the Leaves of the Afpen 
are very good for allaying gouty Pains, if you 
bruife and apply them to the Part affected: 

ASPARAGUS, fee Sparagrafs. i. 

ASPECTS OF THE SUN, fee Expofition 

the Sus. 

ASPERIFOLI&, one of the Divifions or 
Kinds of Plants, whofe Leaves ftard alternately, 
or without any certain Order on the Stalks ; the 
Flowers are monopetalous, but have the Margin 
cut.into five Divifions, fometimes deep, fometimes 
fhallow, and the upper Spike or Top of the Plant is} fall him. | 
fometimes curv’d back fomewhat like aScorpion’s} The 4/ willbe of fervice to Mankind gene- 
Tail: they are call’d Afperifolie, becaufe they] rally frem three to ten Years of Age, and after 
are ufually rough leav’d, tho they are not always] that you can have nothing from him bur his Skin 
fo. After each Flower of this kind of Plants,[to make Drums and Sieves of. In the mean 
there ufually fucceed four Seeds; there being{time, if the Mafter of a Family will have fo 
only the Cerinthe reckon’d by Mr. Ray to be-{ much compaffion to his 4, in cafe he be at- 
long to this Genus, which has lefs than four | tack’d with ny Sicknefs, as to have a mind to 
Seeds at the Root of each Flower, but that has | have him live, he muft have recourfe to the fame 
but two. : Remedies as are prefcribed for Horfes. | 

The Herbe Afperifolie, are the Pulmonaria| ASTER, or Oculus Chrifti, hasits fir Name, 
Maculofa, Cynoglofia, Borcgo, Brglofja, Anchu- | becaufeits Flowers have Rays refembling thofe of 
fa, Eckium, Linum Umbilicatum, Heliotrophium | a Star; itis a Plant that fhoots out into feveral 
Majus, Aparine Major, Confolida Major, Litho-| Stems a Foot and an half high, round, rough: 

mun, Echium Scorpoides, and Cerinthe. when touch’d, a little hairy, of a reddifh Colour, 

ASPHODIL, a Plant, of which there are two | garnifh’d with long Leaves, and ‘cover’d with a 
forts; one call’d the branchy, and the other the} harfh Hair: At the top of the Branches into 

lain ftemm’d A/phodil: Grammarians call it{ which the Stems are divided, grow the Flowers, 
Vrafula Regia, and we in Exglifo, King’s-Spear ; | radiated, of a blue Violet or Purple Colour. The 
becaufe that while it is blooming, it looks fome- | firft is that which is moft ufed in Gardens, call’d 
thing like a Royal Scepter. This Plant fhoots | 4/er Articus Ceruleus: The Disk confifts of fe- 
out a Stem three Foot high, rifing in the middle | veral Flourifhes, and the Crown is compofed of 
of many Leaves, very long, and pointed at the }half Flourifhes, refting on the Embryos, and cons 
top ; in the middle of this Stem grow up to the |tain’d ina fcaly Cup: Thefe Embryos in time be 
top a great number of fingle Flowers, in the} come a feather’d Seed faften’d to its Bed. 
midft of which is a Chive that in time becomes, The After is avivacious Plant, and multiplied 
almoft a round Fruit, plump, and of a triangular] by its Roots, whenfplit: It is likewife fown fome- 
Form, being open at top, and divided into three] times, but the other is the better way. When ie 
Cells, fill’d with Seed of the fame Shape: This|is fown, it is fufficient it be done at the end of 
is the Defcription of the firft fort, which differs| fome Square or Border, cover’d with a little Mould — 
in nothing from the fecond; only that the Stem] in the Month of March ; for to fow it in Beds, is 
of the one is full of Boughs and Flowers, and/to mifimploy a Place, which may ferve to raife 
that the other is plain, without any Branches. Plants more recommendable in a Garden than 

This Plant, in the Month of O€foer, is mul-|it: | | 
tiply’d rather by the Roots, which the Gardener| In order to multiply the Species of this Plant 
flips, than the Seed, which is a more tedious/by Roots, ftock your Garden with it, take the 
way: -Befides, this Plant produces Tubers a-{ Plant up with a Spade, and having fpli¢ it into 
bundantly fufficient to augment its Species; it] as many Pieces as there is occafion, fet them in 
thrives in any fort of Soil; it muft be fet three] fuch Places as are judged to be moft proper for 
Inches deep, and diftant a {pan one from another, | them ; they will thrive in all forts of Earths : it’s 
and from any other Flowers that are thought pro-| fet along great Walks, mingled with Yew and o- 

rtobefet with it.  _ | ther Plants of the larger fort. As it pullulates 

It requires good Waterings, in which cafe it] very faft, it will be proper every three Years to 
will foot out very beautiful Flowers, and good] remove it, left it harafs the Ground too much ; 

— ftore of Stalks. and being a great Spreader, it grows prejudicial wo 
It’s a great Qrnament to a Border, or any o-| the Beigibouring lants. If it be fet in great 

ther part of a Garden, where either tall Flowers| Walks, it cannot grow too thick ; for the more 
or Dwarfs are raifed. bufhy it is, the more Flowers it bears, and confe- 

ASS; a four-footed Animal very well known, { quently looks the more agreeable. The beit way 
and very ufeful in the Country; he will feed}to make it grow thus, will be to ftir the Ground 
upon Thiftles, and cofts very little the keeping :] about it with a little Pick-Ax, from time to time, 
they ufe ’em in feveral Piaces to. carry Wares! efpecially after a Shower of Rain: This will be 


and the Produce of Farms to Market, and to] found an effectual a to raife it u 2 ied 
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Growth defir’d: As for the reft, this Plant is fo may ufe Treacle mix'd with a Glafs of the Water 
hardy, that it never has the Benefit of any wa-fof Scabious, or half an Ounce of Turpentine 


tering, but what Heaven itfelf thinks fit to 
give it. 7 

ASTHMA ; an Indifpofition of the Lungs, 
which is often without a Fever, with a Cough 
caufed by grofs, thick, and vifcous Humours, which 
have for a long time been gather’d together in the 
Cavities, which ftop, embarafs, and ftraiten the 
Air-Pipes, | 

It may be faid with a greater appearance of 
Truth, that the 4/hma proceeds from a Difunion 
of the ferous from the red Parts of the Blood, 
which ought to unite andembrace them: Thefe 
difengaged Serofities being by Circulation con- 
veyed into the Lungs, by their Subtility penetrate 
into the fmaller Veffels, whofe Office it isto re. 
ceive dela the Air, and hence proceeds the 
Difficulty of breathing. 

Thofe who are fabjee to Defluxions and Ca- 
tarrhs, as alfo aged Perfons and fuch as have nar- 
row and ill-form’d Breafts, are fubject to it, and 
cannot be cur’d of it. 

This Diftemper has its Intervals ; for every time 
that there happens a new Fall of Humours into 
the Arteries EF the ‘Lungs, and that the Matter 
which is pent up there in moift Weather, or after 


the Party has drank too much, would dilate and | 


extend itfelf, the Party then will be fo violently 
tormented, that he thinks himfelf upon the poinr 
of being choaked. 

The Afthma is indecd a very dangerous Diftem- 

, and fometimes fo fevere, that it brings Death 
along with it. Many may be miftaken about the 
Difficulty of Breathing, and fancy without any juft 
Grounds that they are afthmatical ; but they ought 
to confider that the Liver, the Spleen, the Womb, 
the Hypocondria, or other natural Parts, as well 
in the Dropfy, Ulcers, or Abfcefs of the Lungs, or 
their Flagginefs, faftening themfelves to the Sides, 
may render their Breathing very difficult ; and 
therefore they muft look upon thefe Indifpofitions, 
not as a common Aftkma, bat ‘as Difeatts which 
require their particular Cures. Aged Perfons 
that are troubled with it, cannot be cured, and 
therefore you muft have no thoughts of bleeding 
them, unlefs there be a eavprecae of the Piles, 
or that they are menaced with fome Inflammation, 
and have a Fever upon them. 

‘As for Womenkind, they are not fo fubje& to 
an Afthma 5 and when they are troubled with it, 
they are fooner cured than Men ; and if their 
Menfes are ftopt, they muft be bled in the Foot : 
others, who are in the Prime of their Years, muft 
from time to time have fome Blood taken from 
them, fo they muft alfo be purg’d with Pills made 
of Aloes, Agarick, or Rhubarb ; when thcy are 
going to Bed, or fit down to Supper, or elfe in the 
Morning, let them take fix Drams of Diapheni- 
cum, in a Glafs of the Decoétion of Polypody, 
from day today. They may give them Glyfters, 
c fed thus: Take the Broth of an old Cock, 
half an Ounce of Aloes reduced to Powder, four 


Spdéonfuls of common Oil, a Pinch of common Salt, 


and two Ounces of Honey ; mix the whole toge- 
ther, or elfe diffolve four Ounces of common Ho- 
ney ina Pint of Oxycrat. | | 

They may in the Morning, when they get up, 
take inat the Nofe the Juice of Leeks mix’d with 
fome of the Juice of Elder-Leaves, with half a 
Dram of Nutmeg grated intoit ; fometimes they 


{wallowed in an Egg; and now and then in an 
Evening a Julip thus prepar’d. | 

Take one Dram of Sal-Armoniack, the Seeds 
or Grains of Garden Creffes and Fox-Lungs pre- 
‘sabe of cach an Ounce, and four Grains of 
Saffron ; the whole being reduced to Powder, let 
it be fteep’d in fix Ounces of Honey’d-Water. and 
make two Dofes thereof for Morning and Evening. 

If they are very dry, they give them Barley-Wa- 
ter eager Ss or a little of the Sugar of Liquorice 
to be held in their Mouths 3 if not, give them the 
following Drink. = | 

Tak about a handful of common Wood-Lice, 
which you are to wrap ina Clothin the form of a 
little Bag, fteep ’em ina Pint of White-Wine, and 
after four Hours, Ict them by Intervals drink half 
a ae we ata time. us 

ey do not prefcribe violent Remedies 

the Fit is at the height; the following aay 
very proper. ‘Take a well-grown Leek, and fuch as 
is pure white, chop it well, and mix it with two 
Ounces of Frefh-Butter, an Ounce and an half of 
Sugar, and the Yolk of an Egg, infufe’em for the 
{pace of one Hour, and give the Patient as much as 
a Nutmeg of it ata time. 


an Ounce of Sugar therewith, and add five Grai 
‘of Saffron reduced to Powder, and make the Pan 
tient {wallow a {mall quantizy of it at a time. 


i When the Fit is violent, and if you fee evi- 
dent Danger, a Cautery muft be apply’d to the. 


Pit of the Stomach, or Cupping-Gla 
ee rate ghs, or elke ake panei ener 
igatures for the extreme Part Jau- 
ery to the Arm and Legs, ars aPPIY aos 
_ In a common Fit, tney take Maftick, Frank- 
incenfe, Storax, quick Sulphur, a Dram of 
each, reduced into Powder, and mix ’em. with. 
the Yolk of an Egg and a Dram of Turpentine 
of which make a Paifte, and putting fome of the. 
fame at the end of a Stick, {et it on fire. and: 
let the Patient receive the Vapour and Smoak. 
into his Mouth ; or elfe let the following Re- 
ceipt be made ufe of Morning and ‘Evening: Put 


into five Pints of good Wine, five Quarterns of: 


Honey, an Ounce and an half of T z 
duced into Powder, three Ouee pg ie 
dy bruifed, and having fome ns 
Roots, out of which take the Heart or Core 
fteep the whole together for the {pace of. eight 
Hours; then ftrain it thro a fine Sieve, or & 
pretty thick Linnen Cloth; 


Tobacco-Leaves, boil ’em in thrce Pints of Wine, 


Sugar to the DecoStion; put it upon the Fire again. 
ae let it boil toa Syrup: the Dofe is an One 


bidden, but not Fumigaticn, as of Sage and To- 


not be cold, nor their Draughts large at a tim 
The Ufe of the Decofticn of Cisietan. i a- 
Sovereign Medicine in this Diftemper ; they may 
take a Glafs of it Morning and Evening. 
ASTROLOGY (Fudicial) a conjeétural Sci- 
ence, which teaches us to judge of the Efte&s: 
and Influences of the Stars, and to foretell Events 


by 


Again, take three Ounces of Barley, mix half : 


Elicampane- 


ut this Liquor inte. 
a Bottle well ftopped, give him fix Ounce of it. 
at a time, or elfe take a Quarter of a Pound of. 


till half is confumed, ftrain it, and adda Pound of . 


ina Glafs of Honey-Water. Mafticatories are for- 


bacco: neither muft they eat any profs Thi 7 
nor Victuals hard of Digeilion; ene fhovieg 
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by the Situation of the Planets, and their diffe-; AUGUST, the eighth Month in the Year, 
rent Afpeéts, This is a fallacious Science, and |containing one and thirty Days, and the Moon 
has no Drinciple in it that is haere :' The}nine and twenty ; the Sun about the twelfth Day 
Affrologers have borrow’d the Divifion of the|enters intoVirgé. It is call’d Harveft-Month, be- 
Zodiac into twelve Signs, .and the Figures of thefe|caufe Corn and other Grain are now cut down and 
Signs from the Aftronomers. They build upon| brought in, tho’ that is done fooner, viz. in Fuly, 
nothing of Certainty: They fuppofe fome Princi-| according as the Countries are, and much depends 
ples athe the Spring is warm, moift, and fan-|upon the cold and wet, or hot and dry Seafons. 
guine 5 that the Sumnier is hot, dry, and chole-} As to the Garden, the chief Exercifes there aro 
rick ; that the Autumn is cold, dry, and melan-|the gathering the Fruits of thofe Labours, which 
cholick 3 and that the Winter is cold, moift, and} you have beftow’d upon ’em in the Winter and 
flegmatick. Spring Seafons ; for till now Vegetable Nature, 
ASTRONOMY, a Science by which we are|affifted with a diligent .and skilful Hand, feems 
taught to know the Stars, and to obferve their|herfelf te have been labouring for the Riches and 
Motions and Diftances: There are fome Stars} Produéts of the two fucceeding Months, when all 
which are of themfelves luminous and fix’d, that|that Heart can wifh may be expeéted, if there is 
is, which do not diftance themfelves one ftom) but Skill to chufe well, and Judgment enough to 
another ; thefe are properly call’d Ssars : There | know howand when to eee 
are others, which are not luminous of themfelves,| However, there are {ome Afmufements to em- 
and which draw nearer to, or remove further-from| ploy you in your Fruit-Garden, for this is the 
ane another, and thefe they call Planets. The|chief time for the Inoculation of Pears, Plums, 
Sun is ufually put in am the number of the}and Hollies. Now you are to continue the pruning 
Planets; aps it is a fix’d one, if it be true |of thofe Vines that were negle¢ted che laft Month, 
that the. h turns round: Be that as it will, it {and keep the Fruit as clofe to the Wall as poflible, 
has been found out, that thefe Planets in turning} but be fure to remember that the Fruit be dif- 
round the Earth, have fhewn Circles which fepa-[creetly fhaded with Leaves, and fufficiently de- 
rating the one ‘rom the other, do not exceed cer-|fended againft the cold Nights, which will begin 
tain Bounds. The Band which inclofes thefe]to overtake you, the latter end of this Month. 
Circles bears the Name of Zodiac: Aftronomers} Now the Vineyard begins to fuffer, if ic has not 
have divided it into twel@e Parts or Signs, each |ithe benefit of fome Horizontal Shelters on the 
of which comprehend a certain Number of Stars. [top of an Efpalier, made of coarfe narrow Planks 
ATCHIEVEMENT, a Term in Heraldry, |'to throw off the Wet. The Vines however are to 
fignifying the Coat of Arms of any Gentleman |be carefully watch’d and vifited, that nothing of 
duly marfhalled with Supporters, Helmet, Wreath|Shade may be wanting, and yet nothing fuper- 
and Creft, and with Mantles and Woods; or, to}/fluous. __ A 
ufe the Term of the Heralds, with Heaulme and] Cut down Strawberries this Month after they 
Timbre, i. & Helmet and Creft. Such are ufuaily|have done bearing, clofe to the ground, that they 
hung out on the Fronts of Houfes, after the ae put out new Leaves before the Winter. 
Death of the Lord, Lady, Mafter, or fome con-|; The Beginning of this Month rewarding with 
fiderable Perfon. They are now corruptly cali’d|plenty of Apricocks, -and the latter End with 
Hatchments. \{fome of the beft Peaches, it: will be very proper 
ATTIRE, a Term in Heraldry ; for the He-|carefully to review the Purpofe of laying ’em' 
ralds call the Horns of a Stag or Buck bis Attire. |a little open to the Sun, to pertect their ripening, 
ATTIRE, a Term in Botany, ent ing, ac-jand to give them their Beauty, as well as true’ 
cording to Dr. Grew’s account, the t ind. part be- Richnels of Tafte. But another Author would 
longing tothe Flower of a Plant, of which the|have the Leaves not pull’d off, and the Wall- 
two former are the Empalement and the Folia-| Fruit laid quite opemto the Sun: He fays indeed, © 
tion. This Attire he finds to be of two kinds, jit is againft the Opinion of fome Gardeners, who" 
viz. Semini-form and Florid: The Semini-form |are not for doing it till eight or ten days before 
Attire confits of two parts, viz. Chives, or the|the Fruit: comes to its perfe&t Maturity ;. but that’ 
Stamina, as fome call them, and Semets or Api-|he had by long Experience found it beft to take 
ces, one upon each 4frive. The Florid Attire is|off the Leaves which fhade it above a Month be- 
ufually call’d Thrums, as in the Flowers of Ma-|fore, andhe had always fine large Peaches,-and 
rigoid, bajeat k &c, Thefe Thrums the Doétor |delicate Pears of :a beautiful Colonr, as the Win- 
calls Sac¢s, which confift of two, but moft times{ter Bon-Chretier, the Virgoleufe, the Colmar, ’ 
of three: pieces : The outer part of the Suit is 
the Floret, whofe Body is divided at the top like 
a Cowllip. Flower into five Parts or diftin& Leaves. 
AVELAN E, in Heraldry, the Form of a Crofs, 
which .refembles four Filberts in their Huske or 
Cafes, Joined together at the great end ; from 
whence it feems to have taken its name, for the 
Latin fora Filbert is Nux Avelana. 
AVENUES, fee Garden Fences and Avenues. 
AUGELOT, a Term ufed by the Frezgh Vine- 
Dreffers. To planta Vine a la Augelot, fignifies 
to dig {mall ‘Trenches, in the form ot a dittle 


&Sc. He adds, that it is certain that Fruit ripen’d 
by the Sun, and that has not been much shaded 
bythe Leaves of the Tree, will always have a 
better Tafte, and a more lively Colour, than any 
other ; and the Reafon he gives, is, that irs. 
Juice will be better digefted, and its fuperficial © 
Humidity evaporated by the Heat of the Sun. 

You muft examine your Peach-Trees, to fee 
they abound not in Sap, and whether they want 
not to be pale’d up. , 

A Gardener, who is curious, - will always in 
this Month, dig his Borders and atong his Walks 
Trough, which the word fignifies, wherein they|a third time, and along the Alleys of his Beds, : 
place the Slip or Shoot, which they :afterwards/this being 2 Very neceflary Work. 
cover with Earth. This way of planting Vines is} All forts of hardy Ever-Greens, tho they be- _ 
oo particularly practifed about Auxerre in gin to fhoot late, yet the Operation is alae 

rance. : 3 . 
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and perfected in a little time, infomuch that the 


Sap now making a fort of ftand, they may any 
of them, with great fafety, be removed the lat 


ter end of this Month: Now give the Ever- 


green Hedges and Pyramids a fecond Clipping, 


which in a wet Year efpecially they will very 


much want. 


Unbind tho% Inoculatiors that were perform’d 
the laft Month, left the Stock be gall’d with 
Swelling, for in three or four Weeks time the 


Bud will incorporate. 


In gathering Apricocks great care is to be ufed, 
_ thar you do not break the Branch whereon they 
prow, becaufe you may from thence moft proba- 

ly expect another bearing Branch the next 


Year. 


Acidity, and is a rich and noble Fruit to eat. 


_ Towards the end of this Month, you may firft 
expect the white, andthen the blue Fig to be 
Peaches 


ripe, as well as both the Newington 
Minion, Noblefs, &c. we are alfb.now prefented 
with fome of the moft excellent Plums, viz. the 
blue and white Perdigrans, the Sheen or Fothe- 


ringa, the Le-Royal, the Roch-Corbon, Green 


Gage, Mufcle, and Orleans ; which laft is moft 


exccllent for its good a ped of being a conftant 


Bearer, cither on a Wall or Dwarf: and if the 
outer Skin, which retains a Bitternefs, be pared 
or peeled off, it isan admirable Plum, and liked 


by moft for its grateful Acidity and Sweetnefs 


join’d together. 


You may now alfo expeé to tafte fome of the 
beft Summer Pears, as the Cuife Madam, Orange 


Bergamot, and the Katherine. 


You muft take notice, that if the Stalks of 
Sparagrafs be mow’d down this Month, in a 


Fortnight’s time and les, a fecond Autumn Crop 
may be expected, efpecially if a Shower of Rain 
happens to fall. 
ou muft, towards the middle of this Month, 
begin to graft on the Almond-Trees that were 
lanted in the Spring, and not thofe ere the 
fa Year, for they are all ftill too full of Sap. 

The Weather with us in the firft part of this 
Month is commonly hot and dry, and fo it is 
neceflary for your Kitchen-Garden, that you 
fhould itill water it ; but about the latter end we 
are not without danger of frofty Nights: and it 
is about that time that generally all our firft 
- Rains begin. 

You may water inthe Evenings till about the 
Fifteenth, and after that if there is occafion ; 
but the Morning fhould rather be preferred for 
the Work, for fear of Froft. 
~ The firft Week fowa fecond Crop of Colly- 
flowers to ftand the Winter, left the firft fhould 
run to Seed, which they will be apt to do, if we 
have an open Seafon till Chriftmas, or the Ground 
be light, and lie in a Bottom, efpecially near the 
ae "Tis good to provide againit fuch Acci- 
_ dents. 

Cut off the Stalks from the Plants of the Arti- 
chokes you have gathered, for they are ufelefs ; 
fow Radithes, Cabbages, and fail not to plant 
Winter-Cabbage: you mutt likewife fow Cole- 
worts and Onions; and when you find that the 


Onions fown before have now left of growing, them. 


\ ; 
The Morella-Cherry on a Northern Expofition, 
for a Southern one fpoils it, if it be fufter’d to 
hang on the Tree, and defended from Birds to 
the end of the Month, lofes a great deal of its 
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and that their Stalks hinder their thriving, you 
muft run a Roller over them to break them, 
and the Onion will thrive afterwards: You 
fhould, about St. Afacthex’s Day, fow white O- 
nion Seed, that you may have fome in Afgy the 
next Year; but you mutt iot fow a preat quan- 
tity, for fear of its running up into Seed. 

Sow Lettice, Chervil, Corn-Sallet, and Spi- 
nage, for Winter Ufe. 

Sow Creffes to ftand the Winter; they will 
heighten the Tafte of thofe Sallets, which are 
gather'd upon the hot Beds in December, Fa- 
nuary, &c. ‘ | 

Tranfplant Cabbage-Lettice to ftand the Win- 
ter, a eases of the Durch. brown Sort ; and tie 
up Endive for Blanching. 

Give more Earth to your blanching Sallery, 
and continue to raife the Earth about it every 
Fortnight, until it is fir for Ufe. 

Gather Peafe chat are defign’d for your Winter 
Store; and gather Seeds that are fully grown, 
and cover’d in their Husks, and before the Husks 
are open, and continue ftill to deftroy Weeds, 
and fuch Vermin as annoy your Garden, 

In the beginning of the Month you may begin 
to ode Chibols for Zevt, or to let em run up 
to Seed; and towards the end flip and fet Aro- 
matick Herbs, as Savory, Thyme, Hyfop, . &c. 
and cut down thofe which are run to Seed with- 
in three or four Inches of the Ground. 

You may, till the Tenth of this Month, fow 
Turnips in the open Fields, efpecially about 
London, for thefe Roots not only yield a profit- 
able Crop, but very much enrich all light Rails 2 
In thofe Parts near the Sea in Devonfbire, the 
Twentieth of this Month will not be too late to 
fow ’em, for that County is fo fortunately fitu- 
ated, that it will ordinarily perfect a Plant about 
fifteen Days fooner than any part about London 5 
and from the beft Obfervations that the m 
Curious have been able to make, all Plants a- 
bout Northampton come about a Fortnight later. 
than in our Lowdon Gardens: fo that Turni 
fhould. be fown in thofe Parts very early in y is 


guft, or rather the end of the Month of July. 
gather 


The Husbandman in this Month mu 
his Flax and Hemp, be bufy at his Corn-Harveft, 
and in Wine Countries, make provifion for his 
Vintage, of, Casks, Preffes, Vats, and other ne- 
ceflary Utenfils, and fee that they are in good 
order; and M.Chomel fays, that now is the time 
his Countrymen fhould beftow a third Dreffin 
upon their Grounds, and begin about the end o 
the Month to thrafh Rye for Seed. - 

As to the Product of the Kitchen Garden for 
this Month, for boiling you have Cabbages, and 
the Sprouts of the firft Cabbagcs, Colly-flowers, 
Artichokes, Cabbage-Lettice, Beets, Carrots, and 
Turnips; but other boiling Roots fhould not be 
touch’d: there are yet fome Beans, Peafe, and 
Kidney-Beans, and all forts of Kitchen-Herbs are 
now asin the Month of uly. : 

The Sallets are, Cabbage-Lettice, Cucumbers, 
with a Mixture of young Creffes, Muftard, Ra- 
difh, and a little Tarragon. 

Roots now dry in the Houfc, are Onions, Gar- 
lick, Shallots, and Rocambole. 

We have plenty of Cucumbers for Pickling, 
and this Work fhould not be now any longer de- 
lay’d ; for the firlt Froft or great Rain fpoils 
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Musk-Melons are now in abundance, and they 
are not to be expected in the greatcft Perfection 
till the beginning of this Month; and towards 
the end of it we begin to cut fome Sallery. 

We have ftill fome Goosberries, Rasberries, 
and Currants, with fome of the Carnation and 
‘Morella Cherries, Apricccks, Plants of various 
Kinds, feveral forts of Peaches, Ne¢tarines, 
Pears, and Apples; feveral Kinds of Grapes, 
Figs in abundance, and fome Filberts. . 

As to the managing and ordering of a Flower- 
Garden in this Month, fee the Article Florift’s 
Lear. 

AUMBRY; a rural Word for a Cupioard to 
keep Victuals in. — 
URICEL-WEIGHT, a Hand-Sale Weight, 


from Anfa, the Hand of a Ballance; it was a 
kind of Weight with Scales hanging, or Hooks 


fa{tned at each end of a Beam or Shaft, which a 

‘Man lifted up from his Fore-Finger or Hand, 
and fo difcern’d the Equality or Difference be- 
‘tween the Weight and the Thing weigh’d; in 
which, becaufe there was wont to be much Fraud, 
it has been forbidden many Ages ago amongft 
us by Law, and the even Ballance only com- 
manded: we mention it the rather here, b, 
notwithftanding fuch Prohibition, it is {till ufed 
in fome Parts of England, and by fome adjudged 
+o be Meat fold by Poifing on the Hand, with- 
out putting it into the Ballance. 

AURICULA, or Bear’s-Ear ; a Plant 
which from its Root fhoots forth great, large 
Leaves, round at top, fometimes jagged, and 
fometimes plain: the Stalks, about half a Foot 
high, arife trom the middle of thefe Leaves, on 
the top of which appear fingle-leav’d Flowers, 
and Shick have ack of them a Pipe widening 
like ‘a Funnel, Pavillion-wife, and cut down for 
the moft part into five Parts, which are common- 
ly floping: From the middle of this Flower 
rifes a Chive, which in time becomesa {mall 
Fruit almoft round, containing very many Seeds. 

Auricula’s are a fort of Flowers that have 
raifed the Admiration of all Florifts; they have 
indeed fomething very agreeable in them, and 
what is not to be met with in many other forts: 
Thefe Plants are fown in-the Month of Septen- 
ber, and to make them grow the fooner, you 
muft have Baskets fill’d with a Compound Sort 
of Earth, wiz. above a Quarter of Kitchen- 
Garden Earth well fifted, more than of red 
Mould mix’d with Cow-Dung: you mutt be fure 
to let all thefe be well mingled together, then 
fill the Baskets with it, and when you have fo 
done, tread it down. The Earth being by this 
means even’d, you make fhallow and narrow 
Drills in it, and then fow your Sced therein, 
which is exceeding fmall, and the fowing muft 
be as thin as poffible : this done, let it be gently 
ea over with Earth, managed by your 

and. 

The Plant naturally delights in frefh Ground, 
for which reafon, that you may make it grow the 
better, it muft be flightly water’d as foon as 
fown; and then let the Baskets be fet in the 
Shade, till fuch time as the Flowers are fit to 
tranfplant. : 

This Seed, tho extremely fmall, is at leaft 
fix Months before it peeps out of the Ground ; 
and when it docs, it is feltom before the end of 
the following Spring: nay fometimes, thro a 


r that} 


Caprice in Nature, it does not appear till the 
fecond Year after, which, tho it fhould happen, 
the Gardener muft not grow impatient, fince 
it fs odds but it will fhow itfelf at lat. This 
Seed, thus fown in Baskets, will undergo the 
Winter without any danger. , | 

This way of propagating Auricrla’s will be a 
kind of Nurfery, to chufe fuch as are fit to be 
put into Pots, for this Plant does not always come 
up with the Perfection that can be defired ; and 
therefore as foon as the 4zriczla’s are in flower, 
thofe muft be chofen that are the fineft, efpe- 
cially the ftripe’d fort, which muft be difplanted, 
in order immediately to tranfplant them into 
Pots, filled with fuch Earth as its before di- 
rected. 3 -_ 

As to the Management of Aurictula’s aftér they 

are in Pots, and the beft way to feparate their 
Suckers; it muft be confider’d, that they are not 
only to be multiplied by Seed, but alfo by the 
Suckers which grow out of their Rcots, and the 
time to feparate the Suckers of this Plant, is 
commonly when it is in flower: bat the follow- 
ing Obfervations concerning it muft be carefully 
minded. | | 

Firft, If it fhould happen that your Auricula’s 
in Pots fhoot forth Sucker that bear plain Flow- 
ers, you muft leave them as you found them, 
for it will not be worth while to feparate fuch 
Suckers, neither does the Root itfelf deferve to 
be tranfplanted, in hopes it may bring all ftreak’d 
Flowers. : 7 eg 

Secondly, For two Suckers that a Plant of this 
kind has, one fhould produce ftripe’d Flowers, 
and the other plain; you would do well to pre- 
ferve the formet, and reje& the latter. - 

Thirdly, If you have a mind to‘deftroy a 
Sucker, you muft pull off the Leaves of the 
Flowers it bears, Leaf by Leaf, till fuch time 
as none remain; then you will difcover a {malt 
part inthe form of a Heart, which you may cut 
without doing any damage to the Neck of the 
Plant. | 

ae If the Plant deferves to be propa-. 
gated, and has caft forth feveral ftripe’d Suckers, : 
you muft then wait till the Flower be faded, 
before you ought to «think of feparating the 
Suckers. 

You may fucceed in feparating thefe Suckers, — 
by dividing them into as many Parts as there 
are Suckers Ar ah the Root, after having unco- 
verd and laid it bare, by fhaking the Pot, and 
turning out the Earth, which may be done if it 
be dry, but not if it be moift or wet. 

Suckers will not always feparate as you would 
have then; but whenever this happens, you need 
not fear dividing the Root with a Knite into as 
many Parts as there are Suckers: This Opera- 
tion likewife is: the moft fafe, firft, becaufe the 
Suckers being difficult to be fever’d, will not by 
that means he in fo much danger of fpoiling ; 
and fecondly, being thus feparated, it will be 
likely to bring away more Roots with it than if 
it were torn off. Every Sucker, neverthelefs, will 
be fit to plant, if it has never fo few Roots, and 
the Manner of Planting it is done in this man- 


ner. 

Take the Pot in which you intend to plant it, 
and having provided it with Earth, prepare? as 
before order’, put your Sucker into it uP to the 


Neck, taking care that the Leaves only be tie 
~ e 
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-dry, is moft to be eftcem’d; the ftripe’d Auri-land in thofe of Sovercign Princes 
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the Earth; then take away all its dead Leaves,| AUTUMN; the third Seafon 
and fet it in the Shade for a Month, after having|which with us bevins on or about ¢ 
well water’d it: Conrinue to water it as there is 
is occafion, and you will find it take Root {eon 
after. 

As Plants are to be multiply’d no way in fo 


e 


of the Year, 
he Eleventh 
of Schrember ; but, according to the New Stile, 
on the One-and-twenticth or Two-and-twenticth 
of September, when the Sun enters into the Sign 
Libra, and ends on the Eleventh, or elfe, ac- 
great abundance as by Seed, Care muft be al- cording to the New Stile, towards the One-and- 
ways taken to chufe the Seed of this Flower from | twentieth of DecesLer. 
the beft and fineft kind of Auricula’s, viz. the] Autumn is the Time of the Year, wherein the 
Velvet Sort, either double or fingle, and which | Fruits of the Earth, of Trees, &c. are gather’d 
are adorn’d with fevéral Colours. AWNS or Anes; the Spikes or Beards of 
As this Plant delights mightily in the cool Barley, or other bearded Grain. | 
Shade, a Place muft be allotted to it conform- -AZEROLE, in Latin, Azarolus or Nefpilus s 
.able to its Nature, and you would do well du-lis a Tree whofe Leives are like thofe of Pariley, 
ring the great Heat, to et Ra acool and fha-|the Flowers are in Clufters, and have feveral 
dy Corner all the Pots you fhall have with thefe Leaves a pearing Rofe-wife; the Fruit is {maller 
Plants in them, and in Autumn return them to|than a Meillar, it becomes red, and has an apree- 
the Places from whence you took them. able Tafte: the Azerole is indeed a kind of Afed- 
_ As the Sun is not capable in Winter-time tol/ar, which fee. This Tree is chiefly cultivated 
injure thefe forts of Plants, you ought then tolin warm Countries, as in Languedoc and jn Italy s 
take them and place them towards the South, {that which is not cultivated, is rickly : they 
the Heat being at that time not confiderable e- graft it on a White Thorn, Pear-Tree, Medlar, 
nough to hurt them, but it rather comforts them, or Quince-Tree ; it will do better in beine graft- 
and eens their rotting by the Moifture of the!ed ona Quince-Tree than any other, becaufe the 


? Fruit it yields will be bigger, earlier, and grow 


Seaton. 
But if, after whatever Care has been taken of|in greater quantity. Re. 
thefe Plants, they fhould happen to be infeGted} [fn what manner foever you take the Azerele, 
with this Malady, you muft not negle& to take] whether eaten raw or preleyed with Sugar, it’s 
away the perifh’d or tainted Leaves, for fear goed to ftop a Loofenefs and Vomiting; it alf{g 
they endanger the reft of the Plant, and after-| fortifies the Stomach, - 
wards fet the Pots in a Place fecured from Frofts,| AZURE 5 a Term in Heral- - 
tho this Plant has no manner of reafon to fear dry for a blue Colour in Coats 
them. a of all Perfons under the Degree 
An Auriciula with low Leaves, a Stem propor- fof a Baron; but it is call’d Sg-_ 
tion’d to its Flower, a Bud very open, and always feir in Noblemens Efcutcheons, 


cila’s are .cver moft valucd,. as are likewife the|’tis call’d Fupiter, It is repre- 
arty-colour’d, the velvet, and the luftrous.| {ented in Engraving by Strokes —_ 

Fiappy he, who after having fown Auricula’s,| or Hatches drawn only horizontally thus, as in the 

has the good fortune to get fuch as have two or Figure annex’d, — — 

three Bells, one over another, and whofe Stalk is 

adorn’d with a great many little Bells.. 
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tall, but a very full, ‘large, broad-leav’d 
Flower, being of a fad light Purple, and 
"a proper White divided equally, having 
the three ptmoft Leaves edg’d with a crimfon 
Colour, bluifh Bottom, and dark Purple., 
BACK-WORM, or Filander 5, a Difea 


Baie a Flower that is aie 


e in- 


cident to Hawks. Thefe Worms are about half 


a Yard long, trouble the Birds very much, and 
in time will kill them; they lie wrapt up in a 
thin Skin about the Reins, and proceed from 
srofs and vifcous Humours in the Howels, occa- 
fon'd thro ill Digeftion, and want. of natural 
Heat. 

This Diftemper is eafily difcern’d. by thefe 


Symptoms, viz. by the Hawk’s ftinking Breath, 


cafting her Gorge, croaking in the Night, trem- 
bling, ruffling and writhing her Tail, by the Mewt- 
ing, which is {mall and unclean, and alfo by 
keeping at a {tay in a low State of. Health. 


The Back-Worm js rarely quite kill’d; but a 


careful Falconer, by giving her Cloves of Garlick 
ftecp’d in Wormwood once a Month, afd once a 
Fortnight againft his putting her into the Mew, 
will qualify the Worm; without this Care, fhe 
will be faddenly fpoiled. 

But more particularly, there are three Ways 
of curing this Diftemper: | : | 

Firft, Take a Prefture made of a Lamb that 
was flink’d, and make thereof two or three 
Pieces, which put into the Gut of a Dove or 


the like Fowl, and feed your Hawk therewith at 


fuch times as fhe is empty, and keep her fafting 
about two Hours after. mS | 


Secondly, Provide a Glafs full of the Juice of 


Wormwood, when it is green, and in its greateft 

“Strength, and put therein twenty or thirty Cloves 
of Garlick, as many as the Juice will cover, be- 
ing firft clean peeled and pierced thro; keep 
‘em clofe ftopt, and when you have ufe for any, 
give her one at a time for three or four Days at 
Night for her Supper: Roll up two or three Bits 
of Meat in Muftard-Seed unbruifed, and let her 
eat it; her Cafting at this time fhould be Plu- 
mage. | : 

Thirdly, Your Hawk may be cured by a 
fcouring of wafh’d Aloes Hepatick, Muftard- 
Seed, and Agarick, of each an equal Quantiry ; 
and you need not fear with thefe Medicines to 
deftroy em at any time: and if fhe voids Worms, 
take fine Filings of Iron, and ftrew it upon her 
- Meat fos two or three Days, and it will cure 
her. 

There is another fort of Filander, which lies 
in the Gut or Pannel, being long, {mall, white 
and red Worms*; for Cure, take Aloes Hepatick, 
Filings of Iron, Nutmeg, and fo much Honey as 
will ferve to make’em into a Pill, which give 
her in the Morning fo foon as fhe has caft, and 
after fhe has mewted it clean away, then give 
her good hot Meat. See Worms. . 

BACON; the firm Fat that fticks to the 
Sward of the Hog, and reaches all along his 


not rufty, ftick it with Oats in 


‘broad but in the Night, a if t 


Back. Take fome old Bacon, paves it be 
1 fuch a manner, 
that every Grain touches one another on all fides, 
after which, fet the Oats on fire, taking care to 
put a Difh under to receive the Dripping, and 
apply it: it is good for all malignant Tymora 
and others, as Carbuncles, Boils, &&c. | | 

To have an Omelet or Bacon Pancake, take the 
Fat of a Quarter of a Pound of Bacon, or there~ 
abouts, and putting away the Sward, cut the Ba- 
com into {mall Pieces about the Bignefs of an 
Hazel Nut, melt it in the Pan, and when it be- 
yins to dry, pour fix or feven Eggs well beaten, 
and Salt, it there is occafion, upon it. 

Another way is to break fix or feven Egos, 

and add to ’em half a Quartern of Bacon cut 
fmall, and as much Salt as is needful; beat 
the whole together, and pour it into the Pan, 
wherem put as much Butter half burnt as is 
thought convenient, or melted Marrow, and fry 
your Pancake. See Hog, Sow, and Swine. 
- BADGER 3 a four-footed Animal of about 
the bignefs of a Fox: it’s otherwife. call’d.a 
Grey, Brock, Borefon, or Banfon. The Male is 
diftinguifh’d from the Female, by the firft being 
call’d a Boar Pig, and the other'a Sow; and of 
this Beaft, fays Gefner, there are two Kinds, the 
one refembling a Dog in his Feet, and the other 
a Hog in his cloven Hoofs, their Snout alfo ha- 
ving the fame Difference: befides, the one has 
a er and whiter Coat. than the other, and 
goes far out in feeking his Prey ; they alfo differ 
in their Food, the one eats Flefh and Carrion, 
the other Roots and Fruits: M. Neréervil alfo 
mentions two forts, but in a different manner, 
faying, that one of them cafts his Fiants long, 
like a Fox, and have their Refidence in Rocks, 
making them very deep Burrows; whereas tho- 
other ae make ‘em in light Ground, and hgve 
more Variety of Cells and Chambers than the 
former: The firft has his Throat, Nofe, and 
Eyes ycllowifh,,as a Martern’s Throat, and they 
are much blacker and bigger than the Badger- 
Whelp, as the laft is call’d; and both forts live 
upon Flefh, hunting greedily after Carrion, and 
are very mifchievous to Warrens when they are 
big with Young. They are Beafts in genera! thar 
have very fharp Teeth, broad Back, and longer 
Legs on the right fide than the left, and 
therefore run beft when they are on the fide of 
a Hill, or in ‘a Cart-road Way; their four Legs 
have very fharp Nails, bare, and apt to dig with- 
al, being five in all both before and behind, 
but the hinder much fhorter, and cover’d with 
Hair. 

The Savour of thefe Animals is ftrong, and 
they are much infefted with Lice about their 
Privities; they are of a very cold Nature, and 
therefore when it fnows, they will not ftir out of 
their Holes for three or four Days together; and 
at beft, they are inclinable to be very fleepy, 
efpecially in the Day-time: they feldom ftir a- 

bey have a long 
Joumey, 
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Journey, and are prefs’d with ee they willidig; next, fo many Terriers garnifh’d with Bells 
venture to fet out two Hours before Sun-fet ; une in Collars, to make him bolt the fooner ; 
they are long Livers, and will grow blind by very| befidcs which, the Collars will be fome {mall 
Age, when they never ftir out of their Receffes,| Defence to the Dogs. The Intlruments are thefe, 
but are fed there by fuch as have their Sight:]a Hail aera Spade, which ferves to begin the 
they eat their Flefh in Ital and Germany; it’s) Trenc 
beft in September, if it be tat, and they them- 
felves love Hogs-Flefh above any other; for take 
but a‘ Ptece of Pork, and bring it over a Badger’s 
Burtow, and‘if he -be within it,- you fhall quick- 
ly {ee him-appeat.: They are great Enemies to- 
Foxes, which makes the Coneys fare the better. 
When, thefe-Creatures earth, after they have. 
entred a good Depth by digging,’ one of thém, 
' for the clearing of the Earth out, falls upon his 
Back; and the other: lays Earth on his Belly, 
arid’ fo ‘taking his Hinder-Feet in his Mouth, 
draws the Belly-laden Badger out ‘of the Hole, 
and Having disburden’d himfelf, re-enters, and 
docs the like till all is finifh’d :° Nay, «it’s Diver- 
fon enough to fee °em, when they gather Mate- 
rials for their ‘Couch, as Straw, Leaves, Mofs, 
or the like; for they wrap up as much together 
with their Feet and Head, as a Man can well 
carry under his Arms; and they will alfo make 
- fhift to get itinto their. Cells. : Mts UN td 
They make ufe of Badgers Hair to make 
Brufhes for Painters; Badgers: Fat:is good in] 
Nephritick Diflempers, if put into Glifters: it’s} 
alfo ufed for the Sciatica, to fortify the Nerves, 
and for ‘Chaps in Womens Nipples: “They dry 
Badgers Blood, and reducing it- into Powder, ‘it’s 
ufed for the Leprofy, and will fend out the ill 
Humours by way of Tranfpiration ; the Dofe is 
from a Scruple toaDrachm "- . a 
The Skin of a Badger being well drefs’d; ts 


Tools will not fo well cnter; the long-hollow’d 
Spade, which is ufeful to dig away Roots, ha- 
ving very fharp Edges; the flat broad Spade to 
dig withal,’ when the Trench is better open’d, 
and the Ground fofter  -Mattocks: and Pickaxes 
to dig in hatd Ground, when a Spade will do 
but little f-f¥ice ; the Cole-Rake to cleanfe the 
‘Hole, and ,jto keep it from ‘ftopping tip; the 
‘Clamps, wherfeby the Badger may be taken out 
alive, to make {port therewith afterwards; and 
it would not be Amifs to have a Pail of Water to 
refrefh. the, Terriers, after they are taken out of 
the Earth to take breath: ‘The fame Method 
may be ufed by a Fox, § eae et 

Badgers may be taken by feveral forts of Gins' 
or Snares, but they will not hold them long; be- 
caufe they will break them; and therefore the 
French have invented the Machine here’ repre-' 
fented, to take ’em effectually, for it will pre- 
fently choak ’em. 3 | 
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You muft provide yourfelf with neceflary Ma- 
terials to make five or fix Machines at a time, 
that you may lay ’em in feveral Places at once ; 
This Machine confifts of a Stick mark’d A, about 
the Thicknefs of a Flail, a Foot and a half tong; 
having a Hole within four Fingers breadth ot. 
the thick-End of the Stick ; and the. fame ‘is 
pointed at the other, which is fmaller: . then 
prepare a fecond Stick, mark’d B, which is a 
little thicker, and of the fame Length with the 
former, which ought to have a Mortaife in it, 
ito put a wooden Pulley therein within four Bin- 
gers breadth of the thick End B, and be fharp- 
pointed at the other: you muft have a third 
Stick C,. about five Foot long, as thick as a 
Man's Arm, pointed at one end, and forked at 
the other. or elfe you muft make a Notch or 
Hole’ therein, to put ina Peg or a Cord thro 5; 
you muft alfo have as many treble-twifted Cords, 
as you have Machines: thefe Cords fhould be 
two or three Fathoms long, and made as you fee 
"em denoted by the Letters H,I,G; there muft 
Bear, and make moft incomparable Sport. at the end G be a Loop to each of them, to put 

Then as to the Infttuments ufed in digging, |the end H thro, and at two Foot diftance at the 
sind the Manner how to dig qut the Badger, you | Place mark’d I, there muft be a {mall Stay made, 
muft, in the firft place, have fuch as are able to as if it were a Knot, which muft be a of 

: , ome 


is perform’d thus: Firft, we feek out the Earths 
| and Burrows where the Budger lies, and in a 
clear Moon-fhine Night, ftop all the Holes but 
one or two, and place fome Sacks therein, faft. 
ned with fome Ae ila tila s, which may fhut 
him up as foon as he {trains the Bag: and when 
the Sacks or Bags are thus fet, we caft off the 
Hounds, and beat ali the Groves, Hedges, and 
Turfs, within a Mile or two about, when the 
Badeers that are abroad, being alarm’d by the 
Dogs, will ftrait repair to their Earths or Bur- 
‘rows, and fo be taken. 

The Perfon, who is appointed’ to watch: the 
Sacks, muft ftand clofe, and upon a clear Wind, 
or elfe the Badger will find him, and fly fome 
other way for his Safety; but if the Hounds ei. 
ther encounter him) or undertake the Chafe_be- 
fore he earths, he will then ftand at fray, likea 


where the Ground is hardeft, and broader — 
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fome Packthread, that muft be twifted faft two Knot or Stay H, to let g6 the Stone, which by 
or three times about the Cord ; thén it muft be] its Weight detains the Badger by the Neck, and 
tied and left there; each Cord ought to have an} choaks him. | oo nd 
Tron or Brafs Buckle mark’'d D, refeimbling, as it} You thay in the Morning go and fee whether 
were, the Ring. of a middling-fized Key ; this} you have caught any thing ; do not be diftouraged 
Buckle muft alfo be fupplied with another Cord| becaufe yoii Jo not fucceed for, the firft days, you 
two Foot long, to hang it upon the Fork or Notch| may depend upon it, that when you have difco- 
of the Stick C: they place a Stone mark’d E at|ver'd the PafS of the Badger, you will fooner or 
the Foot of each Machine, which muf weigh | later fucceed. : 
thirty or forty Pounds; the Ufe of which will] ‘There is another plainer Machine, and'not fo 
refently be made to appent, na cteek, @ difficult to be Rede for the fame purpofe, but 
The Reader may perhaps at firft think it will]indéed is not fo fure of ficceeding asthe former: 
be difficult to make this Machine, by teafon of| however, we fhall not omit giving an account ‘of 
he feveral Utenfils to be provided for it; butjit here. When you have found the Pafs of the 
Experience has taught the contrary, for it has been} Badger, make the fame Obfervations as before < 
made and fet feveral times in lefs than an hour. } Fix thé firft Stick A in the Ground at the Hole, 
he two Cuts are alike, and there is no other{and a: little within it; and drive in the gréat 
difference between them, but that the one is a{Stick C at about two foot diftance from the Hedge + 
Machine fet in the, Badyer’s Hole, and the other |It- ought ‘to be cut even at the upper end, fatten 
fet by itfelf, that you may the better compr¢hend |to it the Iron Buckle D, and put the ertd of the 
the form of them. nen aa Cord of the Gin into the Hole of the Stick A, 
_ Having found out the Haunts of the Badger by|and from thence into the Buckle D. Tye the 
his footing, you miuft fee along the Hedges, whe-|Stone E to the Cord, then place this Stone on the 
ther there gre any Holes thre’ which he paffes ; end of the Stick C, which will hold it of itfelf 5 ex- 
you wil find fome Hair ftick there, which you|tend the Collet in the Pafs, and tye it with fome- 
will know to be his, by its being rough, and|thing.. When the Badger puts his Head in, let 
white at both ends, and black in the middle ;|him draw never fo little, it will make the Stone 
and if fo, {et your Machine, and you will foon{fall, and the more the Beaft firs, the fooner he 
have the Badger. is ftrangled: but ifthe Cord is not pretty ftrong, 


. To dire& you how to fet up the Trap, look] it may break with the Fall of the Stone. There 
is fome danger, when the Stone falls in this man- 


upon the firft Cut defign’d to reprefent the letse, 
are{ner, left it be ftopt by the Hedge, and fo not 


and the ae mark’d F the Pafs or Thorough- 
having the defired effect, left the Badger tear the 


of the @adger. Take the Stick A, fix it in the 
ground quite level with the Hole, and a little}Gin and efcape ; but this cannot happen to the 
within it ; you muft knock it with a Hammer,|other Machine, becaufe the preat Stick always 
and force it fo far in, till the Hole that is in the| bends with the Weight of the Saas to which it is 
Stick comes to, be within eight or niné Inches of|faften’d. | 
the Earth. Drive at a foot diftance into the} If in your Walks you fhall find the Footing of 
ound the Stick B, infomuch that the under part|a Badger es By-ways or Paths, and that-he 
ef the Pully-comes to be level with the Hole of|has often gone that ways you muft make an Arti- 
the firft Stick. Place the third Stick C in ‘the|ficial Hedge, and then drive in the Stick A near 
fame Hedge, at a foot anda half or two feet di-|the place that you fee has been moft beaten by 
ftance, and drive it into the Earth in fuch aman-/his Track, and at a foot further off drive in the 
ner, that it may ftick faft therein. Faften to the {fecond Stick B ; and laftly, the third Stick C, as 
Top C, the Iron Buckle D, then put the End offif the Hedge were already made. Your three 
the Cord I thro’ the Buckle G, and’ from thence |Sticks being thus fix’d, drive in others four foot 
thro’ the Hole of the firft Stick A, and afterwards|long, and {trong enough to {apport the Hedge, 
into the Mortaife underneath thé Pully of the/and order it fo, that A Way may be quite fhut 
Stick B, and Jaftly into the Iron Buckle D./ap, and that no Animal can pafs thro, but thro 
Draw the End I of this Cord fo far, that the/the Hole or Gap you have left, which muft be 
little Packthread Stay H may come near the Hole|madc near the Stick A. | 
of the Stick -A, to which you are to faften a {mall} When Night comes, the Badger will pafs his 
Peg an inch long, which oneat to be held for nojufual way, who meeting with the Hedge néwly 
other end than to hinder the little Stay H ftom|made, he will feck fora place to getthrough, and | 
flipping thro’ the Hole. Afterwards take the] finding a Hole made, he will make to difficulty 
Stone E, and raife it as far as the Buckle B, and]of paffing, and therefore you muft fix your Ma-_ 
drawing the Cord, which you are to turn about|chine as foon as the Way is {topt up. 
the Stone, which you fhall tye to this Cord, it] Perfons often make ufe of this Invention when 
miuft be left hangmg : Then open the Collar F in|they cannot find a Hedge for their purpofe to fer. 
the Hole, infuch a manner, that the Badger can-|up theirGirs. You need apprehend no danger of 
not pafs without putting his Head therein; and|the Badger’s turning back at the fight of the 
if the Paflage is too large, and the Gin will not]Hedgé, by which his Way is ftopt up ; but.on the 
hold of itfelf, tye it on both fides to fome Plant|contrary, he will do his. utmoft to get through : 
or other ; and if it fhould fo happen that the|But it is not fo with the Fox, who turns back pre- 
Hole is too high, put the fmall Fork K under-|fently, when he perceives fomething extraordinary 
neath to fupport it. When the Beaft is going|in the way thro’ which he was wont to pafs. You 
thro’, he will put his Head into the Gin, and|may alfo, in order to take a Badger, make ufe 
will draw it off again if he can, but finding him-jof an Iron Gin or Trap, with which they take 
felf ftopt, he will endeavour to get loofe, and the| Foxes. See Fox.* | | 
leaft {truggle he makes, will make the {mall Peg] BAGNIO, or Bath, of which there are two 


Lcome out of the Hole, and give way to the/forts, e772, the Natura call'd in Eatin, There ; 
‘ p> , 


that the Heat be fuited to the State of the Pa- 
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and the Artificial, call’d Hypocafium : which laft gat the Fall of the Leaf: your Artificial Paftes. 
is only to be confider’d under A Head. are for May, June, and Faly, and Frogs a 

Artificial Bagnio’s are nothing but dry Baths! Agarch. . a ie 
made ufe of for fome particular part of the Body;] Now touching your Artificial Flics, the great 

_ but yet for the moft part ufed for the whole Bo-| Dun-Fly will do well enough the latter end of 
dy. They produce very good Effetts when they] February, if there be fair Weather ; for itisa 
are moderate ; for they caufe People to fweat by fign the Air is warm, and that the Fifth begin to 
their Heat, by which means the Pores are open’d,| partake of the Sun’s Heat, fo that in reafon you 
the Humours attenuated and diffolved, the Ex-] may expect they will bite freely. The litele 
crements, difperfed through the whole Habit of Dun-Fly is proper for March ; the Stone or May- 
Body, par Fy ; and laftly, the whole Body] Fly for 4pril ; the red and yellow Fly for May ; 
heated and dry’d : Hence it is, that as they are] the black, dark, yellow, and Moorifp Fly for Fune 5 
not good for Perfuns that are hot and fpare, and the Wafp and Shell-Fly for July ; and the cloudy 
for se Diftempers, fo they are very helpful tof or blackifh Fly is for Auguft: but generall Fit 
fuch as are grofe, and fubjeét to cold Difeates. moft eagerly rife at thefe Flies, at the Seafon 

They are not only proper for Venereal Diftem- | when moft forts of Flies refort to the Water-fide. 

rs, but alfo for Pains in the Members of the} The beft way to make thefe Flies, isto get tha 

ody, whether all over, or in fome particular | living ones of the feveral kinds, and thereby to 
art, for Rheumatifms, and even Palfies. | —_—fiimitare Nature, both for Shape, Colour,’ and 

The Matter ufed in thefe Artificial Bagnto’s is} Size ; for the nearer the better. Thofe Fifhes 
nothing but the Heat of Coals, Brick, or fome| which bite freeft at Flies, are Chubs, Chevins, 
other hot Subftances, which are managed various } Trouts and Salmons. 

ways, and in feveral Velels and Utenfils, which} To make the great Dun-Fly, let the Body be 

every body may invent according to their Fancies. fof black Wool, and the Wings of the Dun Fea- 
But to make ufe of them with fuccefs, the Pa-[ thers of a Drake’s Tail. The little Dun-Fly has 

tient muft firft be purged, and Care taken that|his Body made of Dun Wool, and his Wings of 
he has before digelted his Vituals, for want of {the Mail of a Partridge: thefe are for March. 


‘ 


which the Humours forced towards the Surface of | The Body of the Stone or May-Fly muft be of 


the Body may caufe Puftles, Tumours, and Ob- | black Wool, but under his Wings and Tail give 
ftructions. ' Above all things, you muft obferve, [a little Tinfure of a pale yellow, with fome Silk 
: of that Colour, and his Wings muft be of Drake’s 
tient, and proportion’d to the car ag and | Down: this Fly is for April. The red or ruddy 
Gtrength of him who receives it: for if at any | Fly muft have his Body made of reddifh Wool, 
time it fhould prove immoderate, ‘it will be at-] capt about with black Silk, and the Wings mix’d 
tended with very ill Effects; becaufe it attenuates obihe Mail of a Mallard, and the red Feathers of 
the Body, and he grows cold again, and that the | a Capon’s Tail: this Fly is for May. The yel- 
natural Heat being exhaufted thereby, he lofes all} low or greenifh Fly muft have his Body made of 
his Strength. See Bath. black Wool, with a ae Lift on cither fide, 
BAIT, a thing prepared to take or bring Fifves | and the pinged a red Cock’s Mail. The Afoori 
to. There are three forts of Baits for taking} Fly has his Body made of duskifh Wool, and the 
Fifo; firft, the Natural ones, and thofe generally} Wings of a blackifh Mail of a Drake. The 


- are living, as Worms of all kinds, vac the f Tawny Fly muft be made of Yawny Wool, tho 


red Maggots, Bobs, Frogs, Grafhoppers, Bees,} Wings made contrary, one againft the other, of 
Beetles, Dores, Butterflies, which are admi-] the whitifh Mail of a white Drake: thefe Flies 
sable for the Chubs; Wafps, Hornets, Snails,] are for Fane. ‘The Wafp-Fly is made of black 
{mall Fifh, €9c. Next, the oe Baits; and] Wool, capt about with yellow Silk, and the Wings 
they are of two forts: firft, fuch as imitate the] of a Buzzard’s Down or of a Drake's Feathers 2 
living Baits, efpecially Flies for every Month and] this Ply is for Fuly. The Shell-Fly, term’d alfo 
oy of the Year, nay almoft for every Fifh, fo] the Green Fly, has his Body made of greenifh 
eat is the Variety of them that frequent the} Wool, and his Wings of the Herle of a Peacock’s 
eadows and Rivers. Thefe Flies are made on} Tail: this is alfo for ‘July. The cloudy dark 
the Bodies of your Hooks ; the Body of the Fly] Fly muft be made after a different way; for it 
being made of Wool, and the Wings of feveral | muft be form’d on a {mall piece of Cork, bound 
forts of Feathers colour'd to the Life, to refem-f about with black Wool and black Silk, and his 
ble thofe you counterfeit 3 and with thefe you] Wings of the Under-Mail of a Mallard, with a 
draw your Hook gently on the top of the Water,| black Head. When you draw it on your H 
ae erally againft the Stream, and the Fifh] be fure no part of the Hook is difcern’d. ‘This 
will bite at them with fo much greedinefs, that] Fly is for 4uguft. 
you can hardly mifs a Bite. The rougher the Bodies of the Flies are, and 


The fecond fort of Artificial Baits are Paftes}the more fhining, the better they are efteem’d « - 


of feveral Compofitions, of which more particu-] and when you have got a Set of good exa@ Flies, 
larly by and by; but for the prefent we are to] they will ferve he many Years, if carefully ke 
obferve concerning the Red or Earth-Worm, (for] in a handfome Box, free from bruifing and crufh— 
the taking of which, confule that Article) it is] ing. Take this fora Rule, that the brighteft Flies 
for fmall Fifh afl the Year round, and fmall | are for cloudy and dark Weather, and thedarkeQ 
ifh are good Baits for Pikes at all times: Sheep’s | for the bright and clear Weather... 


- Blood and Cheefe are good Baits in April; the] It may not be improper to lay down fome Di- 


Bob, dry’d Wafps and Bees are for May; brown] rections here for Artificial Fly-pping : Firk, Ob-- 
Flies for June ; Maggots, Hornets, Wafps and | ferve to have the Wind in your back, and in caft- 
Bees for Zuly ; Snails for fugue 5 play da ing off © Sa Line, be fure that the Fly fall fir 
for September ; Corn, Bramble-Berries and sjto the Water. For every fort of Fly, have feve- 
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ral of the fame, differing in Colour, to fuie with|them with the Beans as before order’d, 


the feveral Waters and Weathers: In flow Rivers 
or ftill places, caft your Line as far as you can, 
and let it fink a little; then gently draw it back, 
and let the Fly float leifurely with the Current: 
Your Line fhould be as long again as your Rod, 


BAK . 

except 
that a moment before you take ’em off the Fire, 
you mix with them fome of the beft Aloes re- 
duced into Powder, about the quantity of two 
Beans ; give it a Boil, and then take it off. The 
Fifh that eat it will void all that they have in 
their Bodies, and for three days after will faft, 
and then they will come out of their Holes to 
feek for Food in the place where they found the 
Bait, and thetefore you muft be ready at two or 
three in the Afternoon to {pread your Nets ; and 
when you have done fo, and thrown in eight or 
ten handfuls of the Beans, then withdraw, in or- 
der to return thither again pretty late in the 
Evening with three or four Perfons, | 


ou ule get od 
? The Bob, Cadis-Worm, Canker, and fuch-like, 
are tobe preferved with the fame things where 
yon take them. Live Flies muft be ufed as you 
ca ° 
‘The Wafp, Hornet, and Humble-Bee, may be 
dry’d in an Oven, after the Bread is drawn, but 
have a care of fcorching them ; then dip their 
Heads in Sheep's Blood,- which muft be dry’d on, 
and fo keep them in aclean Box, and they will 
continue good a Quarter of a Year. _ 

Laftly, As for oa Prag Paftes, there gre 
feveral forts of thefe Baits, particularly there is 
a way of boiling Beans, with which you may take 

t quantities of Fifh. | 

Take a new Pot pase on the infide, and boil 
fome Beans in it, fuppofe a quarter of a Peck, 
ar the like, with River-Water, after you have 
Reep’d em before for feven or eight hours in 
fome Water that was almoft warm: When they 
are near half boiled, put in three or four Ounces 


of Honey, according to the quantity of the Beans, | 


and two or three Grains ot Musk; let em then 
boil a little on, and take ’em off the Fire, and 
afe "em Morning and Evening in this manner. 
Seek out a clean place where there are no Weeds, 
that the Fifh may fee and take the Beans at the 
botrom of the Water, and the place fhould be 
about two or three hundred paces from their 
Holes, according to the Bignefs thereof; throw 
in your Beans at five or fix in the Morning and 
Evening, for the fpace of feven or eight days, to 
the end you may draw the Pith thither : And the 
day before that whereon you defign to fifh, bait 


Ca 


ee nae 


Let one of the Men be on the brink of the Ri- 
iver, and let him take in his hand the End D, of 


the Cord QRD. Let the others go gently to 
make a noife, p far above the place, which 
you have baited. He that holds the Cord D, 
ought to be very dextrous, and pire the Signal to. | 
thofe that are remote, who mutft have long Poles, 
with which they are to beat the Water, and ftir | 
up the Bottom and Edges thereof, to make the 
Fifh fly, and retire towards their Holes, which 
they will do as foon as the Water is difturb’d ; 
and therefore he who holds the Cord D, and is 
to manage the Tramel, muft be ready to draw 
it at the very inftant the noife is made: and that 
being done, the bended Cord at the bottom of 
the Net will fall into the bottom of the Water, 
and the Tramel will ftop up the Entry of the 
Holes. Now the Fifh being intent to fave them- 
felves in their ufual places of Retirement, will 
fall into the Snare and be catch’d. See the word 

, where the way of {preading the Tramel is 
defcribed. . 

Another Bait to take all forts of Fifh with, - 
and at all times, is to take four Leaves of Spiko- 
nard, Cyperous of Srzyrna about the bignefs of 
a Bean, a Gripe-fall of Cummin, and a Hand- © 
full of Anifeed ; pound and fift’em thro’ a Sieve; 

t this Powder into a Pipe, wafh an Earth- 
Worm and put it into fome {mall Veffel, {queeze 
a Sole, and take of the faid Compofition, and add 
to its pean the whole together, and make a 
Bait of it. eS 

BAKE-HOUSE, a Place built for the Conve- 
niency of baking Bread, &c. for the Subfiftence 
of human Life: The Conveniency thereof ear 


_ 4 four Leaven, that is, a piece of fuch like Leaven 


- deep hollow Hole as aforefaid in the midft of the 
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be fuch, ds to have a falr Balting sHoufe therein, {. But more -particularly for Oveh-Bread, ek Bread 
with large Pipes to. belt: Meal in, fair Troughs to Yor hired Servants, which is the coarfer fort for 
lay Leaven in, and {weet Sabes to. receive the } Man's ufe, take two Bufhels of Barley, two Pecke 
Bran. It mui be furnifh’d with Bolters, Seatces, } of Peafe, a Peck ot Wheat: of Rye,. and a Peck 
Ranges, and. Meal-Sieves of all forts, both fine|bf Male, all which grind together, and drefs thro’ 
aud coatfe, fair Tables to motild og, Jarge Ovens h Meal-Sieve 5 then preme iti a four Trough, 
to bake in; the Sides thereof rather of one oF ‘et Liquor on the Fire, and When it boils, les 
two. ciitire Stones, than of mary Bricks, and the J’one put in the Water, and another with the Mafh- 
Mduld to be made narrow, {quare, and eafy to. be | Rudder ftir fome ot the Flower therewith, aftor 
cover’d, But for Peels, Cole-Rakes, Maukins, it has been feafon’d with Salt, and fo he it ref 
and the like, they are of fuch general ufe,: as to till next day; and then putting it to::@he reft of 
need tw further Accouht. =. «=: _::  4the Flower, work it up into Riff Leaver; then 
BAKING, .an. Art speed to, be knowp.4 mould and bake it into great Loaves with a i | 
Meals for Bread are either Simple or Compqund 5 4 Heat. Now if the Trough be not {oar eno 
Simple, as Wheat or Rye; Compéund, as Wheat }:to four the Leaven, then you fhall let it be Jonger 
and Rye mix’d together, or Rye, Wheat, and fin the Trough, or elfe take the l€lp of a four 
Barley mix’d together ; and of thefe the oldeft | Leaven with your boiling Water ; for the hotter 
Meal is ever the.beft, and yields moft, fo it be} the Liquor js, the lefs will the Sinell or the 
{weet and untainted, for the preferving of which, | Ranknefé of the Peafe be perceiv'd.: See Owen. , 
it is neceflary to cleanfe the Meal well from the BALDNESS, the falling off of. the ‘Hair of 
Bran. ; the Head: hot and dry Cenftitutions foon grow 
Asto the Baking of fimple Meal, the beft and | bald, but others the contrary, particularily Chil: 
principal Bread is Manchet, baked thus: Firft,{dren, Women, afd Eunuchs, becaufé they are 
the Meal being ground upon the back Stones, if] moift, and have foft Flefh. ee ae 
it be poffible, which pales the whiteft Flower,] Thofe who are lafcivious becortie tbald in a 
and bolted thro’ the fineft Bolting-Cloth ; you fhort time, becaufe they do thereby watté choir 
fhall put it into a clean Kinivel, and opening the| Heat and their Moifture. => ats 
Flower hollow in the midft, put in to the quan-] | He that is naturally bald from his Youth, er is 
tity of three Pints toa Bufhel, more or leis, of | fo by reafon of old Age, can never recover his 
the beft Ale Barm, with fome Salt to feafon}] Hair, nd more than an hectick or coafemptive 
it withal. ‘Then put in your Liquor reafona- Perfon, | | 


bly warm; and knead it very well together with} The Hair falls off on the account of the Head- 
both your Hands ; and through the Brake, 


Ach, or other Diftempers, efpecially if the Pain 
‘or for want of it, fold it in a Cloth, and with i 


revives, when the other Malady isgone.: 
your Feet tread it a- good {pace together :| If a Perfon becomes bald by reafon of fome 
then letting it ftand an hour or thereabouts to 


ofs Humidity that flopsup the Pores, ft may, in 
{wéil, take it forth, and mould it into round and | fome meafure, be remedied ; firft wafh tlie Head 
Hat Manchets, {cotch ’em about the waite to give with a Decoction of Maiden-Hair, Beet, and 
it leave tq rife, and prick it with your Knife in the Myrrh, and then rubthe Root of the Hair with 
top,’ and {o putting it into the Oven, bake it with the following Oil. oe 
agente Fire, =. | | Take an equal Quantity of Juniper-Berries, 
For. the Baking of the beft Whceat-Bread,| Laudanum, Wormwood, and Maiden-Hair3 boi} 
which is alfo imply made of Wheat, after the 


3 ) them ina Pint of Wine, Parts Meafure, and a 

Meal is drefs’d and bolted thro’ a more coarfe | Pound of the Oil of Myrrh, till the Wine be al- 
Bolter than was ufed for the Manchet, and alfo| moft confumed, and afe it Morning and Evening. 
put into a. clean Tub, Trough or Kinivel ; take] Another Receipt is to take Maiden-Hair, 
Leaves of dry’d Myrrh, Bark of the Piné-Tree, 

Male Frankincenfe, and Cyprus-Apples, of each 
one Drachm, and a Drachm of Laudanum 35 
pound the whole grofly, and. boil it ina Chopin 
of thick Wine, with a Quartern of common Oil 
or Myrrh, till no Humidity remains 5 then ftrain 
ir, and ufe it Morning and Evening: Or eife 
take as much Starch as you think fit, diffolvé it im 


as Wag faved from a former Batch, and well fill’d 
with Salt, and fo laid up to four ; and this you 
{hall break into fmall picces, into warm Water, 
and then ftrain it. Which being done make a 


Flower, and put the ftrain’d Liquor ‘therein ; 
then with your Hand mix fome part of the Flower 
therewith, till the Liquor be as thick as Pancake- 
Batter: Then cover it all over with Meal, and fo 
let it lie all night ; next morning ftir it, and all 
the reft of the Meal well together ; and with a 
little more warm Water, Barm, and Salt to fea- 
fon it with, bring it to a perfect Leaven, Riff 
and firm; then knead it, break it and tread it, 
as was faid before concerning Manchets, and fo 
mould it up into reafonable Loaves, then bake it 
with an indifferent good Heat. And thus, accor- 
ding to thefe two Examptes, you may bake any . 
leaven’d or unleaven'd Bread ; whether it be BALLS, or BALLETS, a frequent spear 


fimple Corn, as Wheat or Rye of itfelf, or com-jin Coats of Arms 5 but a are never fo calle 


und Grain, as Wheat and Rye, Wheat and|io Heraldry, but have the following Names, ac- 
| B cording to their feveral Colours : 


arley, Rye and Barley, or any other mix’d 
white Corn: only becaufe Rye isa little ftronger} Befants, when the Colour is Or, © 
Grain than Wheat, it’s good to put the Warer a ‘Paes, when it is Argent, 


Jittle hotter thereto than to the Wheat. 


der your Hair with it. ; 

' A third is to take fome Mice-Dung, fteep it in 
Vinegar, and rubthe Hair with it; Rats-Dung 
is likewife good for this end. " | | 

Burn the Skins of Vipers, and powder your 
Hair with the A fhes. 

Boil fome black Vevus-Hair, and with the De- 
coGtion wafh the Head, and rub it with Bears- 
Greafe.. 


| Hurts, 


fome good Brandy, and dry itin the Sun § repeat 
this Preparation thrice fucceflively, and then die 2 
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Hurts, when itis Azuren . 0 
Yorteauxes, when it.is Gules. 
Pomeis, when ic is Vert. . Mesa. an 
Pellets, or Agrefis, when-Sable ; omic write} 

it Ogreffes. 
rth a when Purpure. Bye Soa re re 
Oranges, when Tawny; 0 noon 
_Guzes, when Sanguine.) it 
-Aid theft nine: contain aij. the: Colours ufually 

mentioned inHeraldry.)) 2 ioc ane 
BALM, anartificial Campofition, made either 
to-ferve for a, Remedy ‘to. be,;applied to Wounds, 
or for ftrengthening Perfons by the Goodnefs ot 
its Smell. ‘To. prepare an-excellent Balm, take 
three Handfuls .of . Wermwood, Mugwort, Rue, 
Rofemary,. Wocd-Sago, both Leaves. and. Flowers 
of each cwo ‘Handtuls,,: and :Lausel.Seed_. in re 
portion .td.the Quantity you have a. miind to 
make.;.but:you xiuft have tere of. the: Worm- 
wcod and Rue than of the other Herbs, which 
you thall’ boil:in-a Caldgon in a fufficient Quanti- 
ty. of Nut-Qil; and when thefe Herbs .are:e- 
naugh,. which, you .will: know by. théir . being 
biack,-také off the Caldron, and pour ‘out the 

Oil as clearly as you can5.thén you fhall. ftrain 

the Herbs.ina ffrong Linnen:Cloth; -even' under’ 

a Prefs, to draw off all the Subftance,: which 
et are: to-add to your clear Oil ;’ put thereto, in} 
roportian, ehe.Quantity of a Pound, -more ‘or 

lefs.) of beaten Rofin,. half .a Pouhd: of Wax,. 

two Drachinis of Versice. Turpentine, and two 

Qunces of the Oil of Spike: Keep always itir- 

ring it with your wooden Ladle, ‘and :whem: the. 

whole is well melted, ftrain it to. take-away the 

Dregs, and put this Balm-ioto a vamifhed Pot, 

which you are to ftop well with fome Parchment, 

and put Waxover it; and toimdke it the better, 
you muit bury ir in Horfe-Dung for the {pace. of [Guth in proportion, ©-. ; 
fix- Weeks, abd ufe it according to the following} : Po ee eG 

Method 5 but if you would have it to be liquid, | 44 t#comparable Balm: for all forts of deep or 

you muft not ufe & much Rofin. li. 6, Sight Wounds, Contufioys, and Diflocattons. , , : 
_Its Virtues are to. cure all: recént Wounds in} Takea Clidpine of red Wine, ds mmch' of- OjL. 

four and twenty hours; it is to be applied hot,} of Olive, an Ounce of..the. Flower of the-wild . 

but you muft firft wafh the Wound with warm] Pomegranate, half an Ounce of..the Rind. of 

Wine. Being applied hot to the Temples, and{.dried Pomegranate, two Drachths of Storax, a . 

' awatni Pitce:of Linnen put over it, it cures all] Drachm and an half of Cyprus-Nuts, and three’ ; 

Head- Aches, ee Muncesof Orcanet. 2 tb ee ty 
‘Another : Bal prepared againft . all forts of}. . To prepare this Balzz, pound thefe Ingredients ; 

Wounds and Cortufions, is to take half a Poundfroughly, put the whole jnta a.Pot with the Qil 

of. Nut-Oik, the fame Quantity of Storax, half a jand Wine, boil it over a {mall Fire. till half of is 

Pound of Gum Elemi; four Ounces :of Colo-Pbe wafted, and this you will know. if‘ you’ shrow. 
bone, as ‘much of Venice Turpentine, an Ounce|fome Drops of it upon. the’ Coals, land that it’ 

of the Oil of Spike, and half a Pound’ of new cies withouvceaMling ak lea not much ; but. 

Wax 3) ~ a, if they do fo, you mutt boil itagain. » The Bale - 
Put the whole together into a Pan or deep peing ready, take off the Pot, , and, let Jit lie by - 

Pot, melt and boilit over a flow Fire, and: kcep}for a quarter of an Houir, all covered’; ; thep Rirain,,. 

continually ftirring the fare, till: ic come to the}it.thro’ a Linnen Cloth, and. put. it into Glafe 

Confiftence of an Ointment. =: ...:__ [ Vials, wherein it will keep.abavetwo Years. 
"This Batm' -is very good for all forts-of Wounds,] | -If it is a Contufion or Diflocation, Jet it be. a- 

Hurts, and: Contufions.; it:cutes the. Piles, and{nointed with this Balm,.and flrew thereupon the 

Stings of venomous Beafts ;' it is good for the] Powder. of Provence Rofes, op of Myrrh ;;:thea 

Gout, ie era and .Plague-Soreé.30 it like-Lapply fome Tow, dipt inthis Balm: 2005 i. 

: : «+ +. | Do-the fame: thing for-Sprains’ of the Feet, . 


wife‘eafes Pain, = 2s or ee 
When fome great Contufion happens, be it in} wrappingthé. Ankles therewith, and let there be 
ad good Bandage without much preffing, _...:.- 


what Part of the Body it will, but mote particu- ‘i 
larly'if the Place be flefhy, the following‘ Prepa-] ,-If it be a Wound, you:'muft wafh is with hot 
ration is a Sovereign Balfam for fuch Contufions. | Water, and dry it with a Linnen Cloth, 'and then. 
Take an‘ equal Quantity. of the Oil of Rofes}‘pur this Balz to it 5 40d when : you have Appi : 
ahd of Wine mixed together, and anoint the Con:} jr, put over it a Cabbage, or fornepthier Leaf: 
; It the Wound has injured fome Nerve, mix 4 


tufion therewith ; and when that is done, “pP'y 
this following Remedy: Take fome new Wazx,| little Turpentine with this Balm, and apply it as 
a hot as the Patient can bearit, 7 | If 


Cloth, that is ya clean and-white, and ftrdin! at. :: 
fo, ‘by {queezin@the Herb ftouts: » 


4 
te 
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_ 1€-ahe Wound penetrates the Body, or goes} BALM, or Baifam-Appie, (Female) a Plant~ 
deep into the Thigh; you muft firft fyringe it] whofe Roots fhoot out tonp Leaves | indented ‘at 
with warm Wine, put .it both to the one Side| the Edges, and terminating: ina Point, the Stem is 
and the other, if it goesthro’ and thro’; then {y-| a Foot and ahalf high, ofia-reddifh Colour at the 
ringe itwith the Balm quite hot, and apply a| bottom, ftrait, preety thick; and dividingirfelf into 
Cabbage-Leaf to the Orifice, and after that a! feveral Branches; feveral Flowers appear along | 
Bolfter dipt in the Balz ; and, laftly, let there) this Stem, they confift of four. unequal Leaves 5 
be a good Bandage, without preffing the Part too, the Top-moft is ufually arch’d; and ehat ynder- 
much, | Gah in 2" .......: ..)-neath is fhaped like a Cowt, and thetwo on each 
To make another fort of Bala: Take an hand’ fide like a Band, having cach of-them fomething 
fall. of Red Rofes, the Leayes of Pimpernel, like an Earwig, and being all.of'a red Colour... % 
Sage,: Millefoil, Balm-yentle or Mint, Marjoram,| There is nothing exttavtdinary required in the 
Savory, mare and Peach-Tree, of each on€ cultivating of this Flower: It is multiplied by . 
handtul, a Chopine of good Wine, . the fame! Seed fown at the end of-a: Bed .in-Drjils. drawn: : 
Quantity of Oil of Olive, and ‘an haniful. of| over it crofs-ways, in as @rait a Line.as poflible : i 
common Salt... —S 4; | Now .the Seed of this Plant being none: of the: 
Put the whole, except the Salt,, into an.car-| {malleft, the .Gardener may eafily avoid fowing*: 
thes Pot of a.cerivenient Bignefs, boil it fo long it too thick, nor can it well be fown too thin ; > 
till the Wine is quite’ wafted, and that nothing} becaufe its Stem, which’ ig fucculene:and fpongy, : 
mote appears ; .but the whole. muft: be: over a| requires a great deal of Nourifhment..to raife 
{mall Fire, for fear the Herbs fhould burnto, andlir, 2 " 
ftir iteften ; put in the' Sale towards the end of 
the Decoction, ftrain the whole, thro’ a Linnen 
Cloth that is not very thick, and fqueeze the 
Herbs in: fuch a mariner that.alt the Juice may 
comeé@ Gut. ee s a a 
‘This. Bale is good for Gangrenes, Burns, 
Weaknefs of the Nerves, Head-ach; Indigeftion, 
Chelick, Palfy, &ec. 


Ife. b3 i re : 7 ' y 
.' When the Balfam-Appies-begin to:rife; he muft: - 
‘cover them with Matts, if the Weather iscold, as _: 
it may well be in the Month of February, thot 
time of fowing. Hoar-Froft isa great Enemy to - 
all forts of Plants,’ and the covering them: muit. be ) 
obferved in Proportion to the growth efthe Plant..:: 
Let them continue in this Condition fix Weeks or : 
_ | two Months, and in that time they artive to fufhi- - 
Rub ‘the Pare. till. the-Pléfh has wholly im-| cient Strength, and reafonable Growth, and may: { 
bibed it, then, chafe the fame. from time tojthen be fit to be tranfplanted. : 

time, :that it may, penetrate the better, after}. The moft convenient Si 


ituationfor Balfam Apples, ; 
which wrap it up in a Piece of Linnen that is}is in the middle of the Border amongft ‘dwarf | 
well warmed which you muft always make ule 


, ake wile} Flowers ; for itho’ they have many Branches, yet « 
of, .without changing it for another that is white] thofe Branches do not {pread much, and confe- / 
and clean ; you muft chafe the affe€ted Part} quently cannot be very. ,incommodious to their - 
three or four timega day. ; i . [Neighbours 6. se | 
f-yau_ would have a, greater Quantit of this] 
Balm, you muft multiply thefe Herbs, il, Wine 
and Saltin Proportion. == | 
An excellent Balm for all Wounds, Contufions, 
Ulcers, Gouts, ‘and: other Pains, is totake of the 
Léaves of Laurel, Wormwood, and Marigold, of 
each two handfuls; Wood-Sage four handfuls; 
Rofernary with.the Flower, four, handfuls ; 
black and white Juniper-Berries, four handfuls ; 
Oj1-of .Olives four Pounds and an half, a Chopine 
of White-wine, a Pound of new Wax, and three 
Ounces of the Oil of Spike. — | - 
: To prepare this Balm, pound thefe Herbs and 
Berries protty well, and mix them together ; put 
the whole: Mafs into an earthen Pot, and pour 
thereon’ the Oil of Olives and the Wine, {uffer 
them to foak for two or three Days, and ftir the 
{ame with a wooden Spoon or Ladie once or twice 
a day.; then boil the whole ee a {mall Fire 
: S44 Pet or Caldron, ftirring it often till the Wine 
- is¢'confumed, and the Herbs begin to fmell of 
fomething burnt; train the whole thro’ a thick 
Pieceof Linnen, fgueezing it very much, and 
put the Liquor again -into the Pot, and the Pot 
upon the Fire ; add :to it the new Wax cut into 
{mall bits; when it is melted, put to it the 
Oil of Spike, ftir the whole well together, with- 
out-boiling it any more, and keep this Balm in 
an earthen Pat. - : F 
“When you have Occafton'to ufe it, melt it upon 
a Fire, ‘and poor it. into Ulcers and Wounds 3 or | (amum de Copahu, a Balm which diftils from a | 
anoint the Places wherein there are Pains or Con-| Tree in America by Incifions made therein: The 
tufionsteceived, witht. : _ | Gr&that comes out is clear like white a sn 
bag: ey otek So : : (+) 


Some have mingled them with other Flowers of . 
the larger Size 5. but they appear’d in the Opinion 

of the moft judicious inthe Art of Gardening,to be . 
good:for little or nothing, either for want ot a due | 
Diftance between them and the reft, .or becaufe © 
they could not bear to be crouded by the Boughs © 
ofother Plants, that-hindred them from enjoying as. 

much Influence of the Sun as was requifite for 


them. 2 | 
The Balfam-Apple Plants ought to be fet a ; 
Foot afunder, and three Inches, in a hole made 
with aDibble; they muft have the Earth prefs’d 
down upon their Roots ; and as foon as they are © 
fet, they ought to be water’d, after which the 
Gardener has no more to do. : 
He may likewife put thefe Flowers in Pots, 
fill’d.two Thirds with Kitchen-Garden Earth, and 
the ether with Mould, for they require rather a 
{ubftantial than light Earth ; and when they are 
ae thus in Pots; they will ap to bea 
great Ornament to Walks, if fome Symmetry be 
obferv’d in the placing of them. : 
Befides the si ras waterings required by thefe 
Flowers, care muift be taken to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and it will not be amifs if the Gar- - 
dener fhould drefs. them as well as his larger 
Flowers in lowring Weather, with a Hoe, wa- 
tering them prefently after, at leaft if he expotts 
no Rain to fall. 
BALM, or Balfam of Capivy, in Latin, Bal- 
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fmells like Rofin ; and that which comes _laft, is 
thicker than Turpentine, and of a dark yellow 
Colour. 

Both the one and the cthcr have the Virtue to 
cleanfe and confolidate Wounds: It is made ufe 


’ of to ftrengthen the Nerves, to diffolve and to ftop 


Gororrheas: It’s good in Rheumatifms, Fractures, 
and Diflocations. 

BALM-GENTLE, in Latin, Meliffa,a Plant 
that has Leaves like the ftinking Horehound, but 
larger, thinner, and not fo hairy, having a Lemon 
{mell: many think that this Plant, defcribed in a 
few Words, is that which grows in our Gardens, 
and known to every body; but as there is a 


Balm Gentle which has an ill Savour, it’s doubted 


whether it “be the fame as ours; which obliged 
Fuchfiits to make them to be of two Sorts, viz. 
The true and baftard Baliz-Gentle. It blofloms 
in Fune and July. 
~ The Leaves of it being drank in fome Wine, or 
apply’d to the ftinging of Scorpions, or venomous 
Spiders, and to the Bitings of Mad Dogs, are very 
ood, as alfo their Deco€tion, if you wafh them 
herewith: - Being put into Glifters, it is proper 


for a Dyfentery It’s likewife good for the Gripes. 


Balm-Genrle of Confiantinople, a Plant which 


“Shoots forth feveral Stems a Cubit high, furnifhed 


with feveral Leaves, which are :indented round ; 
the Flowers on the top of the Stem proceed ina 
round Form from certain Goblets, that are large, 


‘open, and white, like thofe of Lamion, except 
that they are fomewhat fmaller. This Plane 


‘grows in the Molucca Mlands in the Ea/t-Indies, 


_and bloffoms in Zune or Fuly. , 


It has the fame Virtues as the true Balm-Gentle, 


‘they apply its Juice with fuccefs to frefh Wounds, 


for it clofes and heals them: It exhilarates the 


‘Heart, and frees the Spirits from melancholick 
. Fancies: It’s good not only for the Bitings and 
"Stings of venomous Animals, but ‘alfo for the 
’ Plague, ufe it which way you will: Moreover, ifja ftrong Glafs Bottle well ftop’d. ‘It’s in efteem 
a‘ Perfon fufpects he has eaten fome venomous 
Food; asit fanctiinee happens to-thofe who eat} for thofe inall the nervous Parts, and 
~ Mushrooms and fuch things, it’s a fingular Reme- 


“dy. Thofe who have ftocks of Bees, and have a 


mind ‘they fhould not leave their-Hivés, atid fly 


away, or would bring them back if they are gone, 
rub the Hives with the Flowers of Bahn-Gentle + 


as thofe who have a mind to make ’em {warm] 
_rubthe Hives with Feverfew. 


"To have the Spirit of Balm-Gentk, take fome 
of the Leaves, and in a Cellar infufe them in 
Brandy, which muft fwim over them two Fingers 
thick, and after a Fermentation of eight’ days, 
difti! the whole with a Bath-Mary, that you 
may have the Spirit, which ftrengthens the Brain, 
se | confumes its fuperfluous Humidity. 
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whom Mecca is fubje&, to the Grand Signior, *S 
likewife to others ot the chicteft Rank. [ts Price 
and Scarcity makes it fometimes come to us very 
much adulterated : When it is genuine, it isa mol 
noble Medicine ; it wonderfully opens Obftruéti- 
ors of the Lungs, and heals Erofions from Acri- 
mony, and the worft kind of Ulcerations : there 
is nothing exceeds it in Affhmas and Pleurifies, 
and whatloever elfe wants Expc@orations: All — 
inward Decays, likewife Bruifes and Sores, are 
rclieved by it, and particularly of the Reins and 
Urinary Paflages 5; for it very quickly paffes 
that way, and fhews it felf in the fmell of the 
Urine. It externally ufed, it gently deterges and 
incarnates5 the Yolk of an Egy: makes it eafily 
mix almoft with. any Vehicle; and it is now 
in ufe with Linfeed- Oil for the like Intentions, and 
with Barley-Water or any Liquor of: the fame 
kind ; it may be made into an Emulfion or Draught, 
as the Potio Alba: Ro 4 a 
BALM of the Male Balfam-Apple: Take the 
Flowers, Leaves, and Fruits ‘of this Plant, of 
each four Ounces ;: the Roots of the great 
Groundfel, Adders-Tongue, round Ariftolochy, and 
great Valerian, of each two Ounces.; Birdlime 
tound in the Husk of Elms, the Juice of River 
Crevice, the Leaves of Perwinele and Sanicle, the 
flowery Summits of St. Fobn’s Wort, and Peri- 
winkle, of each an Ounce and an half; and four 
Pounds of Oil of Olive ; having pounded all that 
fhould be pounded, and the whole being put in- 
to aGlafs Veffel, with its Cover on, expofe it to 
the Sun-beams for twelve Days in Summer time: 
then make a:-Decoétion thereof with a boiling 
Bath-Mary, till the Moifture is confumed 5 after - 
which ftrain and pfefs it, and, when the Oil is 
clarified, mix it with half a pound of Qil diftill’d 
with Gum Sandaric, and the Balm ismade. 
Pitch’ upon the. beft and frefheft Ingredients you 
can get for this Balm: You muit keep the Balm in 


for the cure of all forts of Wounds, and particularly 
r curing of 
Burns ; it allays the Pains of the Emrods, heals 
and confolidates Chops inthe Nipples, efpecially 
if you add never fo little Camphire to it, being 
mix’d with fome Oil of Eggs,‘it effaces Scars in 

the Skink a 
BALM-MINT, in Zatiz, Mentha, an odo- 
riferous Herb, which is a Sallet Furniture, but to 
be ufed in a very {mall Quantity: It’s Leaf is of 
a deep pion a little hairy, narrow, oblong, and 
indented on the Edges : This Plant is Stomachical, 
Cordial, and excites the Appetite and Wind ; it’s 

good againft Poifon, and {trengthens the Brain. - - 
7 er del ted from a {mall and oblong Seed : Ie 
ewife be multiplied from Slips, lanted a 


You may ufe the fame Method to havo the jfoot afunder, upon flat Beds: It muit be put 


Spirit of Wormwood, which helps Digeftion ; the 
Spirit of Camomile, which is refolutive ; and the 
Spirit of Holy-thiftle, which is a good Prefervative 
againftthe Plague. © 
BALM OF GILEAD, as it is commonly call’d, 
and Opobalfamum,' the fineft Balfam we know of, 
and being brought to ts chiefly'from Mecca, fome 
callitthe Balm of Mecca: It is of the Confi- 
{tence of 4 Syrup, but of extreamly fmall and 
fubtile Parts, and very fragrant, tho’ of the Turpen- 
tine kind. It ‘is of fo‘great Efteem, even where 
itis produced, that ig is accounted a rich Prefent 


from- the chief Prince of Arabia Felix, to 


into 2 good Soil, and tranfplanted Yearly inMarch, 
in order to renew it ; you may alfo cut it every 
Year to the very foot, to the end it may fhoot u 
new Stems in the Spring, and tender Leaves: It 
muft be weeded and water’d during the great 
Heats. See Mint. - - , 
BALM .OF PARACELSUS,a Balfam pre-. 
pared of the Spirit of Zirpentine, of which you 
are to take two Ounces, of Aloes Wood an Ounce 
and an half; Myrrh, Bdellium, Aloes, Gum-Armo- 
niack, Storax, Calamint, Maftich in Tears, Oli- 
ban, Cinnamon, Galanga, Gum of Ivy, Clove, 


Nutmeg, Cubebs, Zedoaries, of each an Ounce 5 
K Tro- 
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Trochisks of Vipers of Axfiria, half an Ounce ; 
the Juice of Figs an Ounce and an half; Treacle 
of Andromache an Ounce ; Bay-berries and Saf- 
fron, of each one Ounce ; pound what is proper to 


be pounded, pafs it through a Sieve, and put it. 
with 


the reft into a Retort, ftop it, and let it in- 
fufe for the {pace of eight days ; then having fitted 
a Recipient to it, diftilit with a flow Sand Fire, 
and a vifcous Water will foon appear that is of a 
ieee Colour, and fwims on the Surface of its 
hlegm, and after that an Oil: which is the Balm, 
which you may rettify with the Baljam of Peru, 
in order to take away its Ht Scent. - 

Having mentioned the Juice of Figs amongft 
‘the Ingredients of which this Baljam ot Paracel. 
fis is made, take as many frefh Figs as you think 
proper, cut them into fmall pieces, without are 

ng them ; then put them intoa Matrafs with Spi- 


rit of Wine, which muft fwim the thicknefs of 


two Fingers above ’em ; {top "em up, and expofe 
’em for the {pace of eight days to the Sun, itrain 
the clear Stuff thro’ a Linnen Cloth, and gently 
prefs it; putall the Liquor into a Limbeck, and 
diftil it toa pretty thick Confiftence. 

A Drop.ot this Balfam put into the Ear, Morn- 
ing and Evening, cures Deafnefs and Pains in the 
Ears, fore Eyes, Hyfterical Diftempcrs, Vomiting, 
Pains in the Stomach, loft Appetite, Spleen, 
Phicgmatick Humours, Apoplexy andFalling-Sick- 

‘nefs; itallays goury Pains: being taken inwardly, 
it repaits the digeitive Faculty, is good againit 
the Palpitation of the Heart, Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, an Afthma, it ftrengthens the Stomach, re- 
pairs the Diforders of the Breaft, cures Diftempers 
incident to the Lungs, and the Immoderation of 
_ the Menjes: It is given in White-Wine to new- 
born Children, who are troubled with the Gripes, 
intheir Pap ; to Lying-in Women in Broths, tor 
all Diforders attending them on fuch an Occafion, 
and may be repeated if need be, and to thofe who 
are troubled with Cancers and dangerous Maladics: 
The Dofe is from three to five Drops. It is pre- 
{cribed in hot and cold Maladies, cures the ve. 
profy, and is proper for weak Nerves; it beirg 
applied to Wens and Ulcers, Gangrenes, and Itch, 
it cures them, and it has the Virtue to kill Worms. 

- BALM, or BALSAM OF PERU, in Lazia, 
Balfamum Peruvianum, or Indicum, ot which 
there are three Sorts. . : 

The firft is an hard dark red Rofin ; which di- 
ftils from the Branches of a fmall Tree, which 
grows plentifully in Peru ; fome call it the Dry- 
Balm. oe 

The fecond is a white refinous and odoriferous 
Liquor that diftils from the Stalk and- great 
Branches of the fame Tree by Incifions made 
therein ; and this is called the whiteBalm of Peru. 
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x: The Oil of Amber they fubftitute in the 


room of it inwardly, and the Oil of Hypericon 


and Turpentine outwardly. 


BALM-WATER, a Water diftill’d from Balyn. 


It may be done by fprinkling the bruifed Plant - 


with White-wine inftead of any other Liquor 5 
but itis neceflary to diftilitina Balzewm Vaporis, 
or Balueum Marie, becaufe there is not Moifture 
enough to do it otherwife : There is no Neceffity 
of expofing this Water to the Sun to give it an 
Odour, becaufe the Spirit of the White-wine 
has fufficiently extracted its odoriferous Particles, 
and therefore as foon as it is made, it muft be 
clofly ftop’d : This Method may alfo ferve for 
the Diftillation of other odoriferous Plants. 

BALNEUM-MARIA, or Bath-Mary; {ee 
Diftillation. 

BANDOG ; a Dog .for the Houfe, Bull, Bear, 
&c. which fhould be chofen with fuch like Proper- 
ties and Qualities, that he has a large and mighty 
Body, well fet, a great Head, fharp fiery Eyes, 
a wide black Mouth, flat Jaws, with a Fang on 
either fide, appearing Lyon.like faced, his ‘Teeth 


even on both his Jaws and fharp, a great Breaft, 


big Legs and Feet, fhort Tail, not too curft nor 


too gentle of Difpofition, nor lavifh of his Bark- 
ing, no Gadder’; and laftly, that he have a great 
fhrill Voice for the Terror of Thieves. See Dog. 


BANGLE-EARS 5; an Imperfe&tion in a 
Horfe, remedied in the following manncr: Take 
his Ears and place them fo as you would have 
them itand, and then with two little Boards, or 
pieces of Trenchers three Fingers broad, havi 
two long ftrings.knit to them, bind the Ears fo fate 
in the Places where they ftand, that they cannot 
ftir ; then binding the Head and the Root of the 
Far, ycu will. feca great deal of empty wrinkled 
Skin, which you mutt pull up with your Finger and 
‘Thumb, and clip away with a fharp pair of Scif- 
{ars all the empty Skinclofe by the Head: then 
with a Needle and red Silk ftitch the two fides of 


the Skin together, and with es preen Ointment 
healup.the Sore 3 which 


one, take away the 
Splints that hold up the Ears, and in a fhort timte 


you will find them keep the fame Place where 
you fet them, without Alteration. s 


BANK-FENCE, the fencing in of Ground 
with a Bank, of which the cheapeft, confidering 
the Laftingnefs and Goodnefs of it, where flat 
Stones‘are not to be had, is judg’d in a grafly 
Place, to dig fome Turf a Spice deep, or near it, 
the Breadth of your Spade, and about four or 
five Inches thick 5 thefe Turfs muft be laid with 
the Grafs outward, even by a Line on one fide, 
and another Row of Turf muft be laid on the 
back-fide of thefe, leaving a Foot {pace of folid 
Ground on thc out-fide, to prevent the Bank rrom 


The third is vifcous, and of the Confiftence of 
Turpentine, of a brown darkifh Colour, and of an | flipping in, if the Ground fhould any ways be 
agreeable Smell: To extract this, they boil for | faulty ; on the outfide of which, a Ditch may be 
fome time in Waterthe Leaves and Boughs of the | made, of what Depth or Breadth you pleafe, or 
fame Shrub, they let the Decottion cool, and the |the Ground may be lower’d on each fide with a 
Balm will {wim on the Top ; they gather it toge- |fmall Slope two Foot deep, and then there will be 
ther, and keep it in Bottles : This isthat which is | nolofs of Pafture by the Fence, becaufe it will 

~ moft common amongft Phyficians and Perfumers. | bear Grafs on both fides ; and with the Earth 

Thefe three forts of Balms havé the Virtue to|that comes out of. the Ditches, or the floped 
fortify the Nerves, the Brain, the Heart, and! Places, the middle of the Bank muft be filled 
Stoindch, to prevent Corruption, to cleanfe and }level with Turfon cach fide ; and then two more 
heal up Wounds, to diffolve cold Tumours, and| Rowsof Turf mutt be laid upon the firft, and filled 
to a bad Humours by Tranfpiration: They ' again as before. This muft (a done ’till the Bank 
alfoufe'em for the Scurvy.; when the fame is Ps four Foot high, or of what height you press 
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only the Foundation muft be fomewhat broader, ‘are clipt off, rub and chafe ’em with Garlick and . 
it it be made higher, dhd a fmall flope mult be Salt beaten together, as aforefiid, and wath and 
iven the Bank on each fide, fo as to make the'rub his Mouth gently with foit Linnen dipt in 
Top about three foot wide upon which the Quick! warm Wine, and he fhall do well. | 
is planted ; making the Top a little hollow, to} Butincafe it fo happ:ns that the Beaft has _ 
keep as ntach of the Rain to the Quick as can be, |ncither Barb nor Flix, and yet does not eat his 
and the Quick muft be planted about a foot or|Mecat well; then beat Garlick with Sallet-Oil,. 
more in depth. By this means the Fence will/and {quirt fome thercof into his Noftrils every 
be fix foor high, befides the Hedge upon it, edie and if you mix fome of it with the 
which will, except in a very dry time, be always] Juice of Onions, it will make the Beait more de- 
green on both fides like a green Wall, and make |firous of it. | os 
not only a pleafant Fence, but fuch as willkcep}| BARBS, a common Difeafe in Horfes, and 
all forrs of Cattle within their bounds, and the|few of them are without it at one time or another, 
Quick that is planted upon it will grow much|being known by two Paps under the Tongue, 
better, than if planted any other way: And if|which feldom prove hurtjul to him, till they be 
any of them die, which they will hardly do, you inflamed by corrupt Blocd proceeding from vicious 
may renew them when ycu will, or fill the Spaces} Humours, that make them raw, and grow beyond 
by Layers from thofe that do grow, and the/theirufual length, and caufe them to Recaine very 
Roots of the Grafs will fo bind the Turf toge-| painful to him, which will hinder his feeding. . ~ 
ther, that in‘ one Year's time it will entirely be-| The way to cure the Bards, is, to cut ’em off 
come folid, that you cannot fee the Joints, nor get with a Pair of Sciffars, and lect ’em bleed, then 
one of the Turfs out, and it will be much ftronger| prick the Animals in the Palate of the Mouth 
when the Roots of the Quick come alfo to}with your Flegm, wafhing the place with Wine — 
bind it together : only Care muft be taken, that] Vincgar, Bole Armoniac and Salt, and Care muft 
on or near the Top, at the firft making of it, on}be taken that no Hay-duft ftick upon the place 
each fide to fet a {mall Hedge of about a foot}clipt. The French in like manner prefcribe the 
high, to prevent the Sheep trom running up to| Ute of the Sciffars, and fay they fhould becut as _ 
it, and that it be not made when the Earth is tco clofe as may be, and rubbed with Salt, and they 
dry 5 for ifa great deal of Wet fhould fuddenly| will heal of themfelves. | 
follow, it will caufé the Earth to {well too much,| BARDS, broad Slices of Bacon, with which, 
and by that means may fomewhat endanger the} Pullets, Capons, Pidgeo.s, and other forts of 
falling of fomie of the’ outfide ; tho’ fome have}]Fowls are fometimes cover’d, before they are 
made a great deal of this furt of Fencing, with-jroafted, baked, or otherwife drefs'd. | | 
out having any of it fall, and if ir fhould, it is) BARGE-COURSE, a'Term ufed by Work- 
eafily repair'd. This Fence in good digging{men, by which they fignify a part of the Tiling, 
Ground, where Men work for fourteen Pence afwhich projets over without the, principal Rat 
day, may be made and planted with Quick for}ters, in all Buildings where there is either a. 
two Shillings a Pole. But whoever defigns a}Gableor a Kirkin-Head. ee ee 
Fence to keep in Deer, a Poft fhould be fet at} BARING 2 Tree, the taking away or unco-' 
every eight or ten foot diftance, with a Mortife}vering in Autumn part of the Earth which is on 
in it, to itand a little floping over the fide of the [the Roots, to the end the Winter-Rain and Snow-. 
Bank about two foot high, anda Rail muft be}Waters may penetrate further into tha Roots; 
put into the Mortife, which the Bough of a Tree fand this is proper to be: done in dry Earths, but 
or any the like thing will make; and no Deer|by no means inthofe tHat are naturally moift. 
will go gver it, nor can they creep thro’ it, as} BARLEY, a Plant that has a Stem that is 
they otten do, when a Pale tumbles down. The mailer and more brittle than that of Rye; it is 
Quick on this Bank may be kept clipped, which |divided by five or fix Knots or Joints, and each 
will make it a fine Fence, and- it is one of the }KXnot has a large and rough Leaf, which almoft 
beft Fences to afford Shelter for Cattle. tcovers the whole Stem; the other Leaves are 
BAR A-PICKLET, Bread made of fine Flow- [larger than thofe of Wheat. The Flower is fuc- 
er, and kneaded up with Barm, which makes it ceeded by the Corn, which is pointed at both. 
very light and fpongy: Its. Form is round, and ends, thick in the middle, and of a white Colour. 
about a hand’s breadth. |, inclining to yellow.. : 
BARBE-ROBERT, a Culinary Term, the] The Zarley fown in moft places in England is.. 
fame being a particular way of dreffing Hogs. }|commonly of one fort; but in fome. places they, 
Ears... a ; fow Sprat or Fullum Barley, which is the bet. 
' BARBS, a Diftemper in Black Cattle, being|for rank Land, becaufe it does not run famuch to 
a fuperfluous Piece of Flesh growing on their /Straw, as the common fort, and yields much bet- 
Tongucs, which hinders them oftentimes from|ter. | ee oe 
eating their Meat: for the curing of which, they| | A fort there is, call’d Rath-ripe Barley, which. 
caft the Bealt, and take out his'I'ongue, and clip | has fome Years been fown in Oxford(bire, and re~ 
em away witha Pair of Sciffars, or cut em with jturn‘d into. thé Barn.jin two months time. .Some.: 
a fharp Knife, while others burn them off with afeall it Parzey Barley, becaufe they commonly, 
hot Iron ; then they rub the place with Salt and|have it from Parucy in Wiltfbire. Itmay.be Lown: 
Garlick , beaten together, till all the Phlegm be |4t the latter end of May, and yet be ripe early 
clear go.c: then wafh all his Mouth with Saltjenough. i rr ae 
and Wine, or Vinegar and: Salt, and within anj|! They fow a fort of Baricy that they call “Sor. 
hour you may give him fome Grafs, or green| Barley in Lincolnbire: It has 4 fquare Ear,.but- 
Herbs, and fo continue till he be well. al Grain; but itisa hardier fort than the. 


If the Beait has fuch Barbs as grow and hang |jother forts of Barley are, and will tat upon ae 
ere 1s 3 
a 


like Flefh-Pimples under his Tongue, after they |mcaner Soil, and is ee ripe. 
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hours in Water, in which Sheeps-Dung has, beeD 
infufed, and it willcome up prefently. This way 
you may fow Barley about the middle of Alay’ 
and it will do well, if want of good Weather of 
Bufinefs oblige you to ftay fo long. ’Tis beft to 
fow light Lands firft ; the beit Lands to fow late, 
being the Clays. i 

Barley is {ow’d witha broad Caft at two Bouts 
or sap ; the firft Sowing being harrow’d in 
once, and the {ccond Sowing as many times as it is 
needful to cover it in well, and to make the Earth 
fine, which commonly requires fix or feven Har- 
rowings. ‘The common Allowance of Seed is four 
Bulhels to an Acre, tho’ they fay that three 
Bublhels of Sprat Barley will do. | 

It delights in a light dry Ground, fuch as is the 
black rich Mould, and in moft forts of Clays that 
lie dry, if made rich with Dung, Afhes, Chalk 
or Lime: On fome Lands, Pidgeons-Dung, Malt- 
Duft or Soot will do well frit. Sir Hugh Flat 
commends Soap Afhes as an extraordinary Im- 
prover of Barley, even upon barren Lands. . 

Barley is ripe, when the red Roan, as they 
call it, is off 3 that is, a reddifh kind of Colour 
that is on the Ear, when it hangs its Ear, and 
that the Straw has loft its Verdure. If it is full 
of Weeds, it muft lie on the Swath till the Weeds 
are dead: Itis not apt to fhed; but in wet Wea- 
ther, it will be inclined to fprout or muft: and 
therefore every fair Day after Rain, it fhould be | 
fhook up and turn’d; and as foon as it is any 
oe dry, be made up into Cocks. Itscommon 
Produce is two or three Quarters upon an Acre. 

If Barley lies in the Mow unthrafh’d, it will, 
keep well for one Year ; but when it is made into 
Malt, which muft be done before the Heat of the 
Summer comes on, it muft not be kept above a 
Year anda half, or two Years at moft ; if you do, 
it will be much fill’d with Weevils, but if they do 
get into it, Wormwood laid in the Malt is a good 
thing to kill them, and likewife Oak-Afhcs, Bins 
are the beft things to keep it in. : 

A noted Author fays, he has been inform’d, that 
if you have any Corn, which by the Moifture of 
the Weather or Neglect of Turning, proves mufty, 
fpreading it thin on a Cloth, an ave it out 
ail night in the Dew, and drying it next day in, 
the Sun, it will make it fweet. - | 

The principal Ufe of Barley is for the making. 
of Beer, it being the fweeteft and moit pleafant 
Grain for that purpefc. It is the beft Grain either 
boil’d with no more Water than it drinks up, till 
it be ready to burft, or ground ina Mill and wet 
into Pafte, or made into a Mash for the fatiening 
of Swine ; it produces exccllent Bacon cither 


a fort of Barley, which they call Autumn Barley, 
becaufe it is fown in that Seafon, which likewife 
infeveral parts of the Country they call Square 
Barley, becaufe it has four Corners : They fow 
it at the fame time as they do Maflin, and re- 
uire a good and well-cultivated Earth ; it grows 
pe betimes; it muft be ufed the fame Year, 
except what is referv’d for Seed. . 

They have Yritico. Spelrum, or a fort of naked 
or Wheat Barley, that is fhaped like Barley, but 
the Grain is like Wheat ; they call it, in the pla- 
ces where it is fown, French Barley. It makes 
good Bread and good Malt, and yields a good In 
creafe ; and therefore would be well to be try’d 
in different places. 

We fow Barley after a Fallow, or on an Etch 
or fecond.Crop: If after a Fallow, the Land mutt 
be thrice plow’d inSummer, as for Wheat ; only 
the third time it muft be laid up in fmall Ridges, 
to lie all Winter: In Afarch they fplit the Ridges, 
and harrow them well over, making the Land as 
fine as they can, and then they plow it up to fow. 

“Some at the time of Twy-fallowing in Zune 
make the Land very fine, and fow it with Tur 
neps, which they feed with Sheep in Winter, then 
plow. it up in March, orderin it as before ; or 
you may plow it up but once, juft before you fow 
your sheds 

If you fow your Barley upon an Etch after 
Wheat, as foon as the Time of fowing Wheat is 
over, which iscommonly about the beginning of 
O&lober, plow up your Wheat-Stubble in as dry a 
time as you can, and lay three Ridges to one, if 

‘you have Dung to lay over it ; if not, plow it in 

mall Ridges as before is directed, becaufe the 
Land will lie the dryer, and the Froft will mellow 
it the better ; then plow it up again in March, 
and order it as before. If it is fown after Oats, 
you may only plow it once in March ; but if you 
low it in Oéfober too, it is the better. Or if you 
ave an early Harveft and dry Weather, and that 
your Time will allow of it, it will be a greater 
improvement of your Land, if you plow it up be- 
fore you fow your Wheat juft as arveft is in: 
this will make it half as good as a Summer's Fal. 
low. But all Years will not allow the doing o 
it this way. | 

Some who have the conveniency of having good 
quantities of Dung, have fown their Land with 
Barley and Clover, reap their Corn at Harveit, 
and feed their Clover all Wintcr. In Spring they 
mow’d or fed it till the middle of aly, and then 
fallowing of it in the Spring, fow it again with 
Barley ard Clover. This they have re ated 
every Year, and have. had very great Crops: 
Their Land was a light rich Mould, fomewhat 
inclining to a gravelly Bottom. a. 

Some fow Barley in {mall Ridges like Wheat, 
and fome on broad Lands, which the rounder they 
are laid, the better: but all forts of Ridges they 
roll with a Roller at the coming of the firft Shower 
of Rain, that comes after the Barley is fown ; to 
break what Clods were unbroken before, to fettle 
the Earth to the Roots of the Corn, and to make 
it even to mow. -: . 

The Time of fowing Barley is in March, April 
or May. If the Land is fubject to Weeds, ’tis 
beit to fow late ; but it is commonly beft to take . 
the firft dry Seafon that you can have, dry Wea-| away with the Decoftion, and when there is need 
ther being beft for moft Summer Corn: But if| of cleanfing, boil the Barley with its Husks : but 
you fow late, foak your Barley four and twenty | without that, it drics and refrefhes. oS 

Ing. - BARK, 


way. 

The beft Barley is that which is thick, {mooth, 
weighty, white, and between old and new. It’s 
of great ufe infeveral things in Phyfick 5 it opens 
Oppilations of the Bladder by its abfterfive Facul- 
ties, and with its other Qualities allays the Sharp- 
nefs of the Humours ; and Cakes made thereof 
may he ae be given to feveral Perfons: for it 
extinguifhes their ‘Thirft, and it is good for many 
Infirmities of the Breaft. But thofe are miftakcn, 
who defiring it fhould be abfterfive, throw away 
the Deco@ion thereof, and inftcead of it mix 
Chicken-Broth therewith ; for the Virtue goes 
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BARN, a Place for houfing of Corn, &%c. con- 
cerning which we are to obferve, for the benefit 
of Genrlemen-Farmers and others, that where 
their Lands happen to lie ata great diftance one 
from another, feveral Barns built, as the Land 
requires, are convenient. for the more f{peedy 
houfing of Corn, in cafe of Wet, or the like, for 
the better preferving of it, the more eafy thrafh- 
ing it out, the more convenient foddering of Cat- 
tle with the Straw, and for the cheaper difpofing 
of the Soil for the Improvement of the Land ; as 
we find it is more particularly practifed in the 
Clay-Countries of Sufex, where their Gate-ways 
between their Inclofures are fo miry, they having 
no Gravel to mend them with, that they cannot, 
except it be a dry Summer, cart between one |Changeable downwards: Whereas in other Cafes, 
Field and another : For which reafon, a Farm of [the Words are of no ufe ; for if its rifing in any 
Fifty Pounds per annum has commonly two, if|part forefhews a Tendency to fair, and its falling 
not three Barns belonging to it; with as many|in any A vai the fame to foul Weather ; it follows, 
Cow-yards adjoining, to fodder Cattle in, to pre- it falls from Settled to Fair, it may yet 
vent carting of their Corn, Dung, Fodder, &c. [rain a little, and the like if it rifes from the Word 
Whereas a great Barn cannot lic near to every| Much Rain to Rain: for tho’ its rifing berokens 
part of a large Farm, and the Corn muft be more fa Tendency to fair, yet fince it is ftill low as the 
texpofed to the Wet in rainy Weather. This is]Word Rain, there may be yet fome wet Weather, 
ywcod Occonomy. See Mer. tho’not fo much as there was before the Quick- 

BAROMETER, fee Baroftcpe, which is the }filver began to rife. 
fame ; and Portable Barometer. But if the Mercury mount up from Changeable, 

BAROSCOPE, an Inftrument of a modern]then the Weather for the moft part will be fuch 
_ Inventicn, whereby the Authors pretend to difco-Jas the Word in the upper part of the Regifter 
ver the Temper and Inclination of the Air 3} docs import ; and if from Changeable it falls 
which muft be of great ufe to thofe that are{down, the Weather likewife will be much the 
employ’d in Gardening, Agriculture, &c. It’sifame as the Words in that part do exprefs: but 
thus defcribed : A Glafs-Tube is to be hermeti-fin the Mercury’s rifing yp to Changeable, when it 
cally feal’d at the one cnd, and fill’d almoft withfis below it, or falling when it is above it, the 
Quickfilver ; then it muft be inverted, and the} Words fignify nothing. | | 
open end left to reft in a Veffel of Quickfilver,] If the Mercury rifes very high, the Weather 
and the Tube by its Ponderofity prefles down-] wiil continue fair fo long as it ftands at that pitch 5 
wards into the Veffel, and fo diftends and ftrainsfand you willnot find it change much, till the Mer- 
the Air, which is but little remaining in the Glafs, fcury falls down a good fpace lower: So likewife 
that the Summiry of the Tube is for a Space void fwhen it is fallen down very low, you muft expect 
of Quickfilver, fo far as that a {mall Portion or Re- fwet Weather all the time of its re continuing ; in 
mainder of Air is capable of Diftenfion.; which isfboth which particulars you will be certain, provi- 
much more by Quickfilver, tho’ the moft ponde-fded the Wind and Moon concur, for both the 
rous of fluid Bodies, than by Water in the Wea-} Wind and the Changes of the Moon are to be ob- 
ther-Glafs. | ferv'd, in order to make a right Predi@tion. 

Now this Column of Quickfilver in the Tube,f The Wind is certainly found to be of very great 
they do alledge, is fupported by the Weight of{moment in this Cafe ; for if the Glafs falls, and 
the ambient Air, prefling on the ftagnant Quick- [that the Wind fits in thofe quarters from whence 
filver in the Veffel, and that as the Air becomes{ much Rain is obferv’d ufually to come, as the 
more or lefs ponderous, fo does the Quickfilver in] South and South-Weft Winds are about London 5 
the Tubc rife or fal] more or lefs accordingly ;]then there is no manner of doubt to be made, but 
but then in cafe the ftagnant Quickfilver were 
broader, in a broader Veffel, the greater quan- 
tity of Air would prefs harder upon it, and the 
Quickfilver in the Tube rife higher, but it does 
not. @ 

Again, if the Quickfilver in the Tube were 
fupported by the Preffure or Weight of the Air 
on the ftagnant Quickfilver in the Veffel; then 
the Quickiilver would not defcend, by making 
fome fmall hole on the top of the Tube, which 
we evidently perceive it todo. Further, when fe 
the Air is moit rare, and peter pea) lefs pon-| Then, fecondly, as to the Moon, it is well ob- 
derous ; if any Weight thereof fhould be Tip. ferv’d, thar the Weather is generally inclinable to 
ported, then will the Column of the Quick(filver in Moifture, about three days before and three days 
the Tube be lighter ; and when the Air is more! after.both the New and Full Moon; if therefore, 
denfe, or harden’d with Moifture, then it will be | the Glafs falls, and the Wind be South, and the 
lower; the contrary whereof would happen, iff Moonnear the New or the Full, the Certainty of 
their hy thefis were true. But this is certain,| Rain is ftill much the greater: tho’ it muft be 
that as. the ambient Air becomes more or lefs|added likewife, that fome Perfons, after many 
rare, or denfe, fo does the Air in the Tube con-j Years Obfervations, abour the Change of har 


tract or dilate itfelf; which is the fole Caufe of 
the Rife or Fall of the Quickfilver. 

But to be fomewhat more particular as to the 
Ufes of this Inftrument ; As the Baroftope pre- 
diéts only fair and foul Weather, that a Perfon 
may be the better dire&ted which of thefe to ex- 
pect; he muft ftill note the rifing or falling of 
the Mercury: for its rifing in any part. of the 
Glafs betokens a Tendency to fair, as its falling 
down fhews an Inclination to Rain and Wet. As 
for the Words engraven on the upper part of the 
Regifter-Plates, they are then only to be noted, | 
when the Mercury removes from Changeable up- 
wards, and thofe on the lower part are to te. 
noted only, when the Quickfilver falls from 


wet Weather will follow: whereas, on the con- 
trary, if the Glafs rifes when the Wind blows 
from a dry Quarter of the Heavens, as the North 
and Eaft Winds are with us in England; then it 
is a hundred to one, but that thé Weather will 
be fair ; but if the Glafs rifes, and that at the 
fame time the Wind is South, it is doubtful: fo 
alfo if it falls, and the Wind be North, for then 
it often happens that the. Weather does not always 

rove fuch as the rifing and falling of the Glafs — 
diges prediét it to be. 


into 
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"_ gntomilder-Weather upon the Change of the Moon, 
have'not been able to find any Certainty therein. 
If the Mercury be high in Summer-time, when 
the Weather is hot, and does on a fudden fall’ 
down a pretty confiderable diftance 5 then great 
and fudden Storms of Rain.and Thunder mutt be 
expected to follow foon after : but when the Glafs 
4s rifen very high in Winter, and that the Wind. 
then fets North and Eaft, it certainly prefages 
Froft to enfue ; and the fame will continue as long 
as the Mercury continues thus high.. But when 


you perceive it to fink fomewhar confiderably,: 


. ther you sae be fure a Thaw will quickly follow. 

If in a Froft the Air becomes overcaft, and the 
Quickfilver rifes on a fudden yet higher, when it 
has ftood high for a time before, then you may 
expect Snow; for the Cold above, which is the 
Caufe of Snow, caufes alfo the Air to become 
more heavy by Condenfation. _ 

If the Glafs rifes and falls but little, or that it 
pbe'unféttled by its Motion, it then argues an un. 
conftant Seafon, and the Weather will not conti- 
nue long in one State. The like happens, when 
it is about the Word Changeable or Uncertain, for 
then no truc Guefs ‘can be made what the Wea- 
ther swill be. “1. A 

The Mercury is always obferv’d to be loweft in 
extreme high and ftrongWinds, if it happens when 
the Air is full of Moifture ; but the Glafs does 
no way predi& ‘Winds before-hand : for the ex- 
treme ‘LownefS of the Quickfilver happens only 
Xt'th€ yery time the Wind blows, and as foon as 
the Wind -ceafes, the Mercury is then found to 
fife apace ; but fucha Rife that immediately fol- 
lows Storms, is no fign of fair Weather, except it 
rifes much higher than it was at the time of the 


Wind‘s beginning to blow. 
Te muftalfo be obfery’d, that when Wet is pre- 
diéted by the Glafs, or by any fign or token; it 
gencrally begins te rain, either when the Moon is 
at Scuth; or elfe when thé ‘Sun comes to be on 
thefame Quarter, from whence the Wind blows ; 
and¢ \f it does not tain at the time of the Moon’s 
SoutHing or Nurthing, nor when the Sun and 
Wind tome together, then it- will hardly rain till 
he fame time returns again, which in time of 
fiavet is a’ goud Obfervation, and very feldom 
Vile tho'it fometimes may. Note alfo, that moft 
ercat Changes of Weather happen with us, fays 
my Author, (how truly, let Perfons own Expe- 
ricnce dttérmine) either at the New or Full 
Noort ; and if the Weather changes not till then, 


it will hold on asit is till the next New or Fulll. 


Moon. ‘Froft generally breaks at the Changes, 
when it does break: and the fame Author adds, 
that itis ufually at the Change or F ul], that Rain 
comes, after a dry'Seafon has long continued. 
“BARR, a Térm in Heraldry, being a fmaller 
Feffe, containing but the fifth part of the Field, 
whereas the Fe/fe contains the third, 
“BARRENNESS, a Failure of Procreation in 
Womenkind ;'and if this Sterility proceeds from 
the Wife, and not from the Husband, rake fome 
Sage, and diftil it, to extraét a Water from it, of 
. which fhe muft drink a fmall Glafs for four or 
five’ Mornings, with a very little common Salt. 
It’s,tq be abfery'd, that fhe myft begin this Pro- 
cefs, when her Menjes are’ over; and fhe nuit 
not during that time, that is, till fhe has done 
drinking, have to do, with. her Husband. | | 
“Take forne Mifletoe of the Oak, with fome 


BAS 


Se eseasensnepesesneesnsubessiteieeseeresteesereerererereeerens? 


Sparrow-Dung, and let her drink it in 


fome con- 
venient Liquor, when the Jeunes are pait, and 


fhe will conceive. 


Take Harthhorn, reduce it into Powder. and 
mix it with Cow’s Gall, and let the Woman al- 
ways have it by her when fhe is with her Hull 
band, it will do. : | 

Let the Woman drink, but it muft be unknown 
to her, ssi Mare’s pak inftead of Afs’s Milk, 
and fhlie will conceive as foonas fhe 7 "5 
eo a ek copulates with 

BARRENNESS OF TREES, fe Wi:fruit- 


fulnefs of Trees. 


BARRULET, a Term in Heraldr sin 
i Half of the Clofit, and the Ounce eae 
arr. | _ 

BARRY, a Term in Heraldry, being a - 
fcutcheon divided Barr-ceays ein ae fis 
ber of Partitions. ’Tis to be exprefs'd in Blazon 
by the word Barry, and the Number of Pieces 
to be fpecify’d : But if the Divifions be odd, then 
the Field muft be firft named, and the Sumber 
of Barrgexprefs’d. See Pay. g 

BARRY-BENDY, an He- 
raldick Term, fignifying an E- 
fcutcheon divided. evenly, both 
Barr and Bend-ways, as thus; 


Barry, Bendy, 


Argent and 
Salle. ry 


BARRY-PILY, is when a 
Coat is thus divided, ard ir js 
to be blazon’d, Barry-Pily, of 
eight Pieces. 


BAR TH, 2 warm Place or Pa- 
fture, for Calves, Lambs, &c. 
_ BASIL, or Bayilick ; fee Sweet- ° 


Bafil. oe 
BASILICON, a Medicine for Horfes, prepared 
after the following Mcthod: Take half a pound 
of yellow Wax, as much of Shcep-Suet, and of 
Roftn and black Pitch, let’em be cut in fmalf 


‘pieces ; and five pounds of ‘Ox of Olive in a Ba-' 
‘ton or Pot added to them, which fet over a pretty 
{trong Fire, and add the other Ingredients to the 
‘Oil, when it is hot: When they are wholly melt-’ 


ed, ftrain the liquid Mafs thro’ a 
or coarfe Cloth, then adda poun 
ftirring it conitantly till it is cold. And this will 
make an excellent Suppurative. 

_ BASKET, an uncertain Meafure or Quantity 5 
as of Medlars, two Bufhels 3 Affa-fatida, 20 to 
50 lib. weight. 

BASOW, a round and little hollow Place, 
where is commonly a {pouting Spring, and“rom 
whence they mutt fetch Water for the Ufe of the 
Garden. . | 

BASSINETS, otherwife call’d. Golden. Knobs, 
or Butter-Flowers, a fort of Razwuncala’s, of 
which follows a Defcription of thofe that deferve 
beft to be cultivated. The yellow Baffinet grows 
ufually upon a {mall Stalk, bearing a Flower, con- 
ee four, five, or fix large Leaves, which as 
they fall, leave a Fruit behind them, containing a. 

retty long Seed, flat, {mall, and of a reddifh 
olour ; the Leaves are moderately large, tiick, 
jagged,.and of a pale Green. 
. The Scarlet-Baffinct Shoots out from its Reots: 


Leaves a little indented, from the middie of: 
| which. 


iene ot Canvafs 
ot Turpentine, 


- 


. blow from March to April, appear on the top 


- ere eee 
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It’s the Opinion of the beft Gardeners, that 
this Seed, before it is fown, fhould be fteep’d in 
Water, and fuffered to lie therein ‘till ir begins to 
fwell, it will come up the fooner, becaufe the faid 
Seed before it is put into the Ground, will thereby 
be difpofed to fhoot ; and when it is put in, it 
mutt immediately be cover’d witha Rake, and 
moiftned well with your Watering-Pot, and then 
let alone ’tillit comes up: When the Plant ap- 
Saab it muft during ae hot Seafon be watred 
rom time to time, and if Care be taken to have 
it well weeded,in two Years time, or thereabouts, 
being grown to a reafonable Height, you muft 
tran{plant it out of the Nurfery, and plant it in the 
Borders of great Parterres, gvhere it muft be kept 
to grow up in the form of a Bufh, which is very. 
ornamental in thefe Places: If you would fee 
more of its Culture, it may be feen under Yeuch, 
both of ’em being cultivated after the fame 
manner. | a 

Its Seed being drank, provokes Vomiting, {ftirs 
up the Humours, and torments the Body; but it 
has not the fame Effects upon Cattle, which it will 
wonderfully fatten. 7 , 

BASTARD-SENA-TREE, call’d by fome the 
Grape-Tree, is {mall, and has a Leaf like,Elder ; 
its Wood is very brittle, and Leaves are white, 
and rang’d Grape-wife; as alfo the Fruit, which 
rows in {mali dark red Cods, like enough to 
hich-Peafe, tho’ bigger: There is a Kernel 
within, bordering upon a Green, that is fweet. to 


which appearsa Stem larger and hisher than the 
former ; fomething hairy, often divided into fe- 
veral Branches, on the top of which grow fome- 
times many Flowers, fometimes no more than one, 
which happens only. when the Stem has no 
Branches: the Leaves of the Flowers are a little 
notch’d. This Plant being fupported by no more 
than one fmall Stalk, it often happens that it 
finks down under the Weight of the Flowers. 
That call’d theDouble-YellowBaffinet fhoots out 
feveral green Leaves colour’d like Rue, and al- 
wayscreeping upon the Ground ; from the midft 
of which a flender Stem comes up, about a Span 
high, and ftriped: double white Flowers, which 


of it. . 

The fring’d-leav’d Baffinet has a Leaf deeply 
indented ; it’s long, hard, ftringy, extending in 
Shape like a Star along a branchy Stem, which 
onthe top bearsa white Flower like a Daify. 

That fort named the round Baffinet, bears large 
round Leaves, jagged, ftringy, and of a pale 
green Colour ; and trom the midft of them a {mall 
teuder Stalk of one Colour, fhoots up about a 
Span high 5; a double yellow Flower appears on 
the top of it, and the Leaves of this Flower 
grow ina Round like an Anemone. | 

The Baffinet isindeed of the fame Genius with 
the Ranuncula, but it does not require fo much 
Care, and fo many Obfervations in the raifing of 
it: This Flower will arrive toa perfect Growth, 
if it be but placed in a good Kitchen-Garden, the | the Tafte, but will make People vomit. 
Ground well prepared, and pafs’d a little through|' It grows in Forefts, the Flowers appear in May, 
a Skreen. | | cand ‘hs Frnits-are ripe in. Seprember, and they 

Itis fet ufually inthe Walks, or other Parts of | have almoft the fame Gualities as Piftacics. 
the Garden, but never in Pors, at leaft fix Fingers} BATARDIER ; a Place in a Garden, whofe 
deep in the Ground, and a Span diftant one from } Sail fhould be good, drefs’d two Foot deep, and 
the other, and in ftrait Rows of the fame di-|always kept clean and free foom Weeds and Roogts, 
ftance. : | ae in order to plant Fruit-Trees there, brought from 

The Baffinet ought never to grow but among [the Nurfery to be made ufe ofand placed in Efpa- 
Dwarf Flowers, becaufe the larger fort will keep ] liers or elfewhere, inftead of adead ee : You mutt 
the Sun from. them, unlefs.thefe laft are fet.in the ] make Holes by a Line two Foot broad at leat, 
middle of the Border, and are of thofe Sorts that Jand as many deep, and four Foot diftant from eng 
ate not very branchy: This Plant loves a good Janother ; the Rows alfo.muft be four Foot dif- 
warmth, and muft ‘be very often watered and jrantand better: Take your grafted Trees from 


LS 


weeded. See Ranuncula. :  ‘lyour Nurfery, and tranfplant them into your Be- 
-“BASTARD-SENA-TREE, a Shrub which sardier ;:is'e no matter whether the Shoot be a- 
Shoots outa Stem of amiddling Height, divided | bove a Yéar old ; and in planting you muyft punc- 
ito feveral Boughs loaden with abundance ‘of]tually obferve :to mix the Sai of an old Bed with 
fome good: Earth, and making a But or Mark 
in the middle of the Hole, put in your Tree, ex- 
tending the Roots on all fides, always dowowards, 
and filling up the Holeas far as the Graft, tread 


Leaves, growing all on one ‘fide, oppofite :to 
another, oblong, roundifh, fmooth ‘without, and 
of -abright green Colour, whitifh and hairy ; the 
Flowers, which refemble Butterflies, grow at che 
Extremity.of thefe Flowers; the Chive that rifes 
inthe Cup turns to a membranous Stell, {wollen 
Kke a Bladder, and filled with a Geed like a 


the Earth downto fix the Trée. 

‘There are three principal Reafons for your ha+ 
vinga Datardier: firk, that you:may have a Re- 
ferve of Trecs that are fitto fupply the Places of 
- thofe that die, or grow languid and profitlefs -to 
plied by Seed ; the Seafon of.the Year is ufually] you. Secondly, that you .may. avdidithe Confu- 
mn March, and that it may come ‘up to ‘your|fion’ your‘Nuztery may be expafed to, by reafon; of 
tind, the loofeft fore of Earth that can ‘be get, too great a Number.of young Trees: Thirdly, . 
muft be made chaice of ‘to plant it :im, rai 5‘ that you may-have fome to expofd to Sale, in or- 
Bérders for that purpofe in the'Garden, as :broad | der to.-maké you fome Amends for the Charge yoo 
and as long as-is jwdg’d cehvenient ; -you mult] have: been at,.at fieft, in planting your Garden; 
draw thefe Borders witha Line, and. if: they. are your .Trees alfo may Sear Fu fe you ‘in ,that 
rot made of .a véry good Berth, an -In¢h thick of] Place, and befides ail this, a Treethat has )beea 
Bed Mould muft be fpread over them: They] zephanted feveral times, becomes much better 
muft be {moother, and the Baftard-Sena. Seed] chau’ if being direftly taken fromithe Nurcfery, 
fown there in open Ground; .it may ao bed flvould be fétin the place where . it. i¢. to conve 
fown in Drills, and both. ways, a8 thin ds -pof-| Ie is moreovet:accefla you ‘fheuid have a Ba- 
fible. 7 ts perder for Troce grafted upon Free Seocks;fucn #9 


car- 


Kidney. ee ee 
They call it in Latin, Coluthca, and ie is muiti- 
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Balncum Maria@, or Bath-Mary, when the : 

avid, ; y put 
the Cucurbit into hot Water, onic heats ere 
ager into the Cucurbit : They have alfo 
that call’d Balnenm Vagoris, or Vapour- Bath, 
which gives a lefs Heat; and this is when.a Glafs - 
Veflel contains fome things that are to be heated 
by the Vapour of the Water. They have alfo 
{ome others. 2 
BATHS for Horfes 3. fee Fomentaticns and. 


BAT 

Pear-Trecs, Apple-Trecs, and others, which you 
would have grow up into pretty tall Trees. 

BATH, a Place tor bathing People’s Bodies in, 
ih part, OF inthe whole. Thcre are two Sorts 0 
Baths, the Natural and the Artificial : The Na- 
tural isno other than that which is made by mi- 
neral Waters, which come of themfelves, and in 
Lotin is cal’d Therma ; and the Arrificial is that 
which is prepared by Art and Induftry, and is 
made with common Water, wherein they caufe 
fome Medicines to be boil’d that arc Diaplho- 
rericks sie aa Aftringent, &c. OF this there 
are alfo two forts, one of which is cAll’d Hyfocat- 
flu, or Laconicum, and by the Romans Stdato- 
rium, and the other they call Balneum and La- 
vacrum, which is underftood to be thar Bath when 
we freak fimply of Bathing, and this ‘they diftin- 

‘th’d alfo into three Sorts ; the firft being in La- 
tin call’d Calidarium, the {econd Frigidarium, and 
the third Zepidarium. | — 

The two firit are hurtful, if they be ufed indif- 
creetly, and without Caution, the one being too 
hot, and the other too cold ; but the lait is the 
fafeft and leaft dangerous, for as it does actually 
warm, it helps ‘Digettion, ‘foments the natural 
Heat, and forwards the Diitribution of Food ; it’s 
alfo Deterfive, cleans the Skin, fuftens, relaxcs 
and opens the Pores ; and if there is any thing 
which is putrid. or fuliginous within, it draws it 
out: and over and above all ‘this, it does by 
infenfible Tranfpiration digeft and diffipate fu- 

erfluous Humours ; and ‘tis for this Reafon 
they hold it to be deficcative 3 in a word, itren- 
ders the whole .Body limber and perfpirable. 
Thus the ufe of it is very wholefome for thofe who F 
labout under ul ape the Jtch, and a 
Laffitude of Body 5. but one of the principal things 
required to make-ufe,of it with Succefs, is firft to 
be purged, anditd have your Nutriment alfo di- 

efted : Neverthelcfs, the Bath is not proper but 

eon the Declenfion-of. the Diftemper, at which 
time it will -bé attended. with thefe two Advan- 
tages, viz. the. Diffipation of the fuliginous Ex-' 
crements, and drawing out of the {yperfluous Hu-: 
imours 3 add not in the Beginning, pbecaufe of its. 
Cridity. 0 0 ee eae 
--, Again, it’s proper only for thofe. who are, hot! 
4nd dry, becaufe it moiitens them, and not for 
thofe: who are too humid;to whom. it is.an Enemy, 
particularly: to thofe that are coftive, orto loeic, 
or fubjéct to ‘fome Flux of Blood; becaufe the 
Bath excites and irritates the Blood; hy putting 
jt in:motion ;-and laftly,- neither is good for thole 
who are weak of Body, becaufe it leffens their 
Strength. a are te . Se was 
A Bath for cleanfing and purifying the Body, 


Baths. re 

BATTOONE, aTerminHe-. {; » 
raldry, fignifying -the. fourth part |. 
of a Bend-Sinifter: It-is the u- 
{ual Mark of Illegitimacy, and is 
always born couped, or cut off 
after this manner———— 


= 


BAY, arural Word ufed to fignify the Bignefs . 
of a Barn: for if a Barn confifts ot. a Floor and . 
two Heads; wherein they lay Corn, they fay a, 
Barn‘of two Bays ; and thefe Bays are from four- 
teen to twenty foot long, and Ploors from ten. to- 
twelve broad, and ufually twenty long, which is 7 
the: Breadth of the Barn. : If a Bay be twenty 
foot long, then there is commonly a Pair of ‘Prick 
‘Pofts in the. middle, and .a Beam to hold in the. 
Rod from bending the Raifons: But it the Bays 
‘are-not above fixteen foot, and the Timber ftout ; 
then there ate no Poits, but at the end of each 
‘Bay, there are always hanging Braces, tramed. 
‘nto the Beam and Pofts, and alfo a crois Cell 
‘to hold inthe fide -Ce//s from flying out, when, 
the Barn is fill’d ; and "tis common for large. 
‘Barns to confift of divers fuch Bays. | 
BAY; or Per, a Pond-Head made up of a 
great aoe to keep in ftore of Water; fo that, 
the Wheels of the Furnace, of Hammer belong-, 
ing to an sIran-Mill, may be driven. by. the Water, 
coming thence, through a Paflage or Flood -gate, 
call’d ‘Penftock. vr . 

BAY-TREE, may: be raifed from Layersz 
Suckers, or Cutlings ; butit grows much better, if 

opagated from Berries: However, for the greater. 
Satisfastion.of rhe Curious, fomicthing particularly. 
fhall be faid of;each Way of raifing this Plant. 
If the Defignis to have it raifed from Layers, the 
‘ender Shoots muft be bended to the ground, and 
atter having faften’d, "em with Hooks in the Earth; 
let em be cover’d four or five Inches with fine 
Earth:: This Work muft be done in October, at 
which time likewife thé Suckers may be taken 
from. about the Body of the Trée, with.as much, 
Root as can be got with ’em; plant ‘em in fhady; 
moift places, in- gravelly Soil, without any rich 
Mixture, watcring:’em well at firft planting, as 
all. Plants ought to be: on ‘that occafion, chiefly to, 
may be prepared. thes: ‘Take forac Riyer-Water [fettle the Earth clofe about the Roots. ‘The 
and heat it, in which put a good Handful of Salt, | Cuttings of Bays may aNo. in the Month of Ofo- 
and when itis melted, take the Water. off the der be fet in Pots of ne Barth two or three’ Inches 
‘Fire, before it boils ; after that, mix fix pounds | deep, and preferv’d: under fome Shelter during 
of white Honey therewith, a pound of Roch-]the Winter ; they will with that Management 
‘Allom in Powder; ,and fix Pints or.more of Afs’s alone. ftrike. Root, without the-help of a hot Bed. 
Miik :. When the:whole is well mix’d, and but a]. But if the defign igs to-raife the Bay-Tree from 
little moro than warm, bath yourfelf with it; you Berries, they miuft -be ather’d when full ripe: 
se adda ‘little Perfume -to it. «See Hot-Basb,\Pliny orders them:to ve ather’d in February. 
and. ColdBathe- 2 6 0 - . cat dee They muft be {pread abroad to {weat, andhaving « 
_ BATH, a Term inChymiftry, :ande fpoken , of kept ‘em. till the February following in dry Sand | 
feveral’ Concoftions;. Diftillations, ‘or other. Ope- [they muft be fow'd on a Bed of Earth freth dug, 
rations of. - things + ages “to. entertain a gentle ahd fome frefh natural Earth fifted over them, a- 
Heat : “Thus!they'fay, Balzcum Sabult, or a ‘Sand. [bout atwo inches thick. [fatter this Work, the 


Path, otherwife call’d the Rarh of Separation 5 Weather happens to be moift, they may be ae 
4 pes C 
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petted to come ip in about fix Weeks after fow- 
ing. The(e Seedlings require Shelter with Straw 
oc Fern for the three firlt Winters, after which 
time they fhould be tranfplanted, left their Roots 
run too deep into the Earth, and by that means 
the Plants may receive Prejudice by the removing 
them. 
Some have introduced Pyramids and headed 
Plants of Bays into Parterre Works ; but it ought 
not to be fo, left they fhould be injured by hard 
eather, which often would be apt to change 

hee Colour, and perbaps kill °em : But if b 

Skill and Induftry any have been fortunate enoug 
to train up fome of this kind of Tree to handfome 
Plaats, let °em be put into Pots or Cafes, and 
houfed inthe Winter, that their Beauty may be 
refervd: The fineft Trees of this kind, either 
in England or elfewhere, are now in Kenfington 
Gardens, which are of very great value. How- 

ever, if any defire to. propagate this kind o 

Plant, who have not the Conveniency of Green- 
Houfes or Places of Shelter, they may be planted 
in Hedges or againit Walls ; and if fevere Frofts 
fhould by chance difcolour them, the Owner 
“ought not to be difcouraged, let the Plants fo in- 
jured have their Top-Branches cut, off in the 
Spring , and they will fhoot out afrefh. Some 
Bays in Holland and Flanders, with Leaves finely 
-variegated, have been ele into England, and 
increafed by grafting Branches of "em upon com- 
mon Bay; but it’s not advifable to let ‘em ftand 
abroad in Winter. : 
~ The Berries of the 


Bay-Tree are emollient, 
fovereign in Diftempers of the Nerves, Cholick, 
Gargarifms, Baths, Salves, Perfumes, and fome 
afe oe Leaves inftead of Cloves.. 
' BEAN, a Name common to 
Plants ; as the great Garden-Bear, thiddle fort 
Bean, {mall Bean or Horfe-Bean, &c. It's in 
‘Latin call’d Faba ox Phafeolus Sativus: Its Stalks 
are {quare, hollow within, and grow to about the 
height of three foot. Its Leaves are rang’d in 
Pairs ; the Flowers are leguminous, of a whitifh 
Colour mark’d with black Spots, or of a darkifh 
Purple : they are fucceeded by Cods, each con- 
fitting of two Sides, in which are contained four 
or five large flat Beans; the Root is long, and 
befer with Fibres. | 
-As to the Culture of the large Bean, and fuch 
in France as they call the Paris Bean; fomefow 
‘em in Advent, or before Chriftmas, and take ’et 
to be the beft for eating ; others, for fear it fhould 
freeze hard after they are f{pired, which will go 
near to kill’em, ftay till Candlemas, or the Month 
of February ; and {ome would have the freezing 
time quite over, before they fet about this Work. 
M. Chemmel efpoufes this laft Opinion ; not that he 
would entirely diffuade us from fowing them in 
Advent and in February, but his Advice is to re- 
ferve the Culture of the greater Quantity till the 
Frofts are over, and fo much the rather, that as 


it is neceffary that they fhould be fet inthe belt | 


feveral forts of 


we <S 
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one 


ot twelve days fooner than they would do other- 
wife: Another Advantage thar will accrue fronr 
‘if, 1s, that fince they do not continue long in the 
Gréuhd before they fhoot, Verrine will have the 
‘lefs tine to hurt ‘em; and having been abundant- 
ly fteep’d in that Liquor, they imbibe the good 
Quality of the Dung, which will make ’em the 
mofe plentifully vegetate. 


The Ground for ’em mult be cultivated before 


oe 


Wintet, and clear’d trom all Herbs ; then with 
your Fork make a fort of a Furrow, upon the back 
of which, and not in the bottom, fer your Beans 
two foot and a little morc diftant from one ano- 
ther ; then make another Furrow, and cover your 
Beans with the Earth you haye rais’d, and fo go 
on. Care muft betaken to manage your Furrows 
fo as to make ’em as ftraitas may be, to the end 
that you may have room to turn up the Earth a- 
gain to’emm, to weédand clip’em, without break- 
ing the Stalks as you pafs between’em. | 


Others, after they have well cultivated and 


prepared the Ground, divide it into Beds or Plan- 


ches, and plant theth with a Dibble; bur the 
other way feems to be the beft, becaufe it makes 
the Earth more crumbled of moveable. You are 
to take care in the time of their Growth, that 
they be not fuffocated with Herbs, in which cafe 
you muft dexteroufly weed without hurting ’em 3 
and when they are grown up, you muft obferve if 
any Gnats or the like Creatures appear at. the 
top of the Stalks, and ftick to the moft tender 
Parts, in which cafe you are to nip’em off with 
the End of the Stalk, and fo get rid of them: 
Thefe Ends you are to put intoa Tub, or fome 
other Veffel, or elfe bury cm in a hole made in 
a dunghill or fome other place far from your 
Beans; for if you do not, the Animals will re- 
turn. : ae 
You lay afide fome Beds for planting Beans to 
be eaten green, without gathering the Cods 
thto’ all the Beds ; and when you have entirely 
{tripp’d one Stalk, you may cit it off near the 
ground, that it may put fotth new Shoots, which 
will bear in the Autumn. | | 
M. Chomel fays, thaé in order to have Seed, 
ou are to fuffer the Plant’ to ftay till it is dry, 
and till.the Codé and Stalk are all black ; then 


| gather thes in the Acat of the Day, thrafh ’em 


gently, ahd clean ’em at your pleafure. 

You are not to burn the Straw or Stubble of 
the Beans, as I may call it, tho the Afhes of it 
is very good, but pur it to rot amongft your Dung 
to improve the fame. If you would enrich your 
Ground, fow Beans in it, and when they begin to 
drop their Blofloms, plow the whole, I mean 
Earth and Beans togethet, without ahy regard to 
your Lofs ; for this ote of Manute is admirably 


ood. | 
As tothe Property of Beazs, the green ones are 
cold and moift, they are of a binding or dry- 
ing and cleanfing nature ; they will make tho 
Skin foft, and the Belly fwell ; the too frequent 


Ground and the loweft you have, it will be hard; ufe of ‘em makes People ftupid, and they caufe 


to cultivate it in the two firft Seafons, becaufe it 
holds in the Water it contains longer than lighter 
Earths. 

Chufe the beft Beans, and fuch as are foundeft 
before they are fown; you muft fteep ’em fora 
day or two in common Water, or rather in that 
which drains from a Dunghill, which will fwell 
’em extremely, and will make em fhoot out ten 


awe ee eae 


troublefome Dreams. A Decoétion of ’em pre- 
vents the Stone, and Defluxion on the Breaft ; the 
Water diftill’d from ’ern, is good to cleanfe and 
foften the Skin. : | 
They flip off the Skins of the Paris Beans, put 
Butter or Lard to’em, with a little Parfley and 
Chiboul. ‘This done, they add a little Cream, 


and feafoning the whole difcreetly, put ‘em thus 
| L ever 


& 
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come up, it’s proper to turn up the Greund again” 
about ’em; after which you are no more to med- 
dle with ’em, until they have fliot fo-th their. 
Trailles, which they will do in the besinning of 
July, when you muft cut or take ‘em oft, that 
you may make the more advantage ‘of the Codg 
which are on the lower part of the Stalk 5 and 
‘aol their being Icofen‘d one from another by 
having too many Branches, and fo thofe’ that are 
uppermoft to rot, inftcad of ripening : ‘Thefe 
forts of Beans do not require fuch ftroig Ground, 
as the Paris Beans, but they delight «more in 
that which is fandy: They are to be {oWed in thd 
beginning of Afay, and pluck’d up as the Plants 
grow dry. They are to be thrafh’d in the fame 
manner 4s the Paris Beaus 5 but if. you gather 
them when they are more green, you will’ find it 
very difficult to have a proper place to dry *cem inj 
which will much embarafs you, if you have @ 
great Quantity of them. | 

As for the Branches which hang about the Sticks 
that fupport them, as the Beas come cn, it will 
be proper to gather the Cods, which appear to 
be dry’d, becaufe they do not ripen all at the 
fame time, and that two Inconveniences will at-. 
tend’em: the firft is, that being ripe, the Cods 
will open in the Heat of the Day, and lect the 
Beans they contain drop; and the other’ is, that 
in cafe of the falling ct great Rains, the Parch- 
ment of the Cod, as they callit, being wet, it 
fticks to the Beans, by reafon of a certain glu- 
houfe’em, that fo the Sun and Air may dry ’em.|tinous Subftance form’d by it, and cannot be fes 
But the beft way is to kiln-dry them, or to dry them |parated from ’em, but hurts the Beans by a 
well in the Sun, and then they will keep many Mouldinefs which affeéts ’em, and renders ’em 
Years, tho’ they are laid never {> thick, and are not |difagreeable to the Sight, and yet more to the 
turn’d, or any Care taken of them ; for Beans ne- Tafte. You are to take away all the ‘black ones, 
ver ‘give again, if they are once thoroughly dry. © Jand all thofe that have an intermixture ‘of Black 

BEAN (£gyptian) aPlant that produces large and White, becaufe they will become:black, and 
Leaves : Its Stalk. is a-finger thick and a cubit in| when af are boil’d will tinéture the Liguor. 
height ; the Flowers are of a Rofe Colour, as} You will prefer the Red beyond all the reff, 
large again as thofe of Poppy, t6 which fucceed|by reafon ot their delicate Taite, which ‘tar ex- 
Cods. that refemble Wafps Nefts, at the holes of }cecds that of the white Beazs, tho’ they are in 
which ‘the Beans grow, which fometimes are to mofteftecm at Paris. 2 (ee 3 
be {een upon the Cover of’em, like Bubbles upon|’ In France they boil ’cm in Water, then takin 
- the Water. The Sced is as big as that of thej’cm off the Fire, they put’em into a Pan with 

Reed which they call Golecaty This Plant] Butter, and feafon ’em with Salt and Pepper, to 
rows inthe Lakes of Egypt an Afia, andalfo in] which they put a little Vinegar, or elie {weet 
Faly : As its Flowers are@arger than ours, they| Cream, to thicken the Sauce. 
have alfo more Humidity and {uperfluous Moifture{ . Tho’ thefe fort of Beazs have not been Icng in 
ia om ; however, they are Wood for the Stomach, | ufe with us in England, yet we reckon four kinds 
ard in the Bloody Flux, and being of an aftrin-|of them: 1. The Scarler Bean with a red Husk, 
gent nature, 4 Decoftion of the Cods in Wine is} but not reckon’d the beft to eat in the Sheil, as 
yet much better. They cat the Roots as well as Kidney Beans ufually are with us, but reputed 
re Beans. hn ee the beft to be eaten in Winter, when diy and 
‘BEANS (French) they reckon but two forts 0 boil’d. 2. The Paiuted or Streaked Bean, which 
bem in France, vi%- the great White and the Co- 


ge 
ever a {mall Fire in a Pan, and as foon as they 
are rcady, ferve ’em up. Another, and a com- 
mon way, is to take the largeft Beas, and when 
they are ready to grow yellow, they flip off the 
Skin; and when that is done, they cook ’cem 
with Butter, Water, Sack and Savory, and {o 
{oon as they perceive in the ordering of them, 
that they become like a Paite, it is a fign they 
are ready. . 
” Field-Beans in England delight chiefly in a 
tiff {trong Clay, and thrive not ufually in light or 
dry Grounds, three Bufhe:s will fow an Acre. 
We commonly reap ‘em with a Hook, like Peale, 
and let em lie out a great while : They bind ’em 
up in {mall Bundles in the North, and make 
{mall Ricks of them in the Field, where they let 
*em ftand a longtime. ‘The common Produce is 
about twenty Bufhels on an Acre. he 

Beans being a grofs fort of Grain, and fubjcé 
to be moift and give in the Mow, thofe that are 
to be kept are not to be thrafh’d till March, after 
they have had a thorough Sweat in the Mow, 
which they are very apt to do; becaufe Beans 
and Peafe are not all ripe together, and fo the 
green often heat the ripe, and the ripe fo heated 
give fire to the green, till both be either rotted or 
© nfamed: to which alfo the Bignefs of their 
Leaves and Hardnefs. of their Stalks, which con- 
tinue moift and fappy a long time, does much 
contribute ; for which reafon, they commonly 
chufe rather to ftack ’em without doors, than to 


is the hardeft, tho” meancft of all; the dry Dean 
lourd ones: There are ‘alfo'a white fort, but being all over ftreak’d with a dark Colour. -. The 
fmaller and rounder than the great White oncs.|large White Bean, which yields a fair delicate 
As for thefe laft, you may fow ’em in fome Beds) Pod. 4. The {mall J/bite Beaw, which faving in 
apart, four Rows in each Bed, to the end you fize is like the latter, but efteem’d the fweeter. 
may the more commodioufly fet up Sticks to fup. They delight with us in a warm, light, and fer- 

rt ’em,. than if they were fown confufedly.| tile Soil, which being about the beginning of 

ome you lay afide to be eaten green, while| May or foon after eas with ’em at a foot di- 
others are to be eaten dry, and lett for Sced.| {tance and two fingers dcep, will yield an ex- 
Care muft be taken in gatherin them, not to hurt traordinary-Crop. We cither fet tall Sticks near 
nor break the Stalk, that fo it may laft till it|’em to twine about, or let’em lie cn the ground ; 
grows dry in ftanding., = but if ftreighten’d in room, thofe on pricks will 

The Coloured ones are fmaller, they are ufually |yield the greateft Increafe. 
fow’'d in an open Field well till’d, which is har-| In planting of French Beans, lant but a finall 
row’d only in the fame manner as they do other |quantity in one day, and two or three days after, 
Grain,. except that in eight or ten days after they !a {mali quantity more, and fo on, that you may 
7 : net 
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not plant all your Quantity together ; for the 
are very uncertain Plants, and will often take one 
-day, and mifs the next : they may be tranfplanted 
when they come up too thick, only they muft be 
well water’d at firft planting, = = | 

We pickle French Beans by picking the Stalks 
off, fteepmg the Beans in Vinegar and Salt nine 


“BED. 


ing put to be boil’d in two or three Pints of 
Whey, till reduced to about half the. quantity, | 
adding thereto four Ounces .of Honey,‘ and as 
much Nut-Oil. This Remedy fhould be given 
to the_Beaft as foon as you perceive he has this - 
Diftemper upon him. Next day after the Glifter. 
has been given, you muft make him {wallow fome 
orten days, then boil ’em in a Brafs Kettle. with | warm Water, wherein you have put fome Juice 

a piece of Allum anda little Fennel, and when |of Leeks. _ -) 
they are boil’d enough, take ’em out, laying’em} Laiftly, To finifh the Cure, they make a Poul- 
on a Table till they are cold, then put ’em into a [tice of three Handfuls of Colewort-Seed, and a - 
Pot, putting between every Lay, Xioves, Mace, | Quarter of a Pound of Starch; pound: the whole 
a little Ginger, Pepper, Fennel and Dill; often} together, and moiften it with a little cold Water, 
Gill the Pot with the beft White-Wine Vinegar. [and fo apply it:to the affliGed Parts. Let his 
' BEAN (Hore) a {mall Bean ufually fown in} Food in Summer be good Grafs 5 and if this Ac- 
plough’d Lands. It. delights principally in {tiff} cident befals him in the Winter, you fhall give 
and itrong Grounds, but does not thrive in that}him Wheaten Balls mix’d with Bran, in a Pail of 
which is light, fandy or barren. Thefe Beans are] Water, and let him have no Hay for a fhort time, 
! : ing} becaufe this’ Food is not proper for his Diftem- 


proper to be fow’d in Land at its firft breaking 
up, where other Grain is intended to be fown]per. . 

- a ' [| BEATING OF HEMP, a Rural Work, of 
which, after the Hemp has been fwigled a fecond 


atterwards. ee + eee | 
BEAN-TREFOIL, a Plant fo named from 
: time, and that the Hurds thereof have been laid 
by, they take the Strikes, and dividing them into 


the Likenefs of its Leaves to the Herb Zreforl, 
Dozens and Half-Dozens, they make -them up 


and of its Pods to Beans: It affords many fine 
into great thick Rolls, and then as it were broach- 


ellow Bloffoms, and is a very pleafant Flower. 

t’s increafed by Seeds, Cuttings and Layers: It 
ing or {pitting them upon long Sticks, they.fet 
them in the Corner of fome Chimney, where they 


requires fome Artificial Help to fupport its weak 
may receive the Heat of the Fire, and there let 


’em be dry’d exceedingly. Then they take them. 
and lay them in a round Trough made for that 
purpoie, as many as can conveniently lie therein,” 
‘and there with Beetles beat them exceedingly, 
till they handle both without and within as pliane 
as can be, without any Hardnefs or Roughnefé to 
be felt or perceivd: Then they take’em trom‘the © 
Trough, open the rough Roller, and divide the — 
Strikes aejaet | as at firft; and if any of them 
be not fufficiently beaten, they mutt roll them, up, 
and beat them over as before. er 
BEAVY of Quails, a Term that imports only 


Branches. ee fe 

“BEAN (Wild) in Latin Aracus, a Plant that 
creeps on the Ground, and fhoots out a quadran- 

ular and rough Stalk, not differing much from 

Chich-Peafe, and it is encompafs’d with long 
Leaves. Its Flowers are not large; they refem- 
ble, thofe of the Orobus or bitter Vetch, from 
whence {pring Cods like thofe of Peafe, but fmal- 
ler, within which are contain’d a rough, round, 
and blackifh-colour’d Seed. This Plant grows 
commonly in Corn, it flourifhes in Zune, and is 
ripe in July and Auguft. It is of an abfterfive 

and diffolving Nature, and purges the Body. 

' BEAR, a Term in Heraldry: He that has a 
Coat of Arms, is faid to Bear in it the feveral]a Brood of young Quails.. oer. 

Charges or Ordinaries that are in his Efcutcheon;{ BECCAFIGO, a {mall Bird that feeds ‘apon 
as if there are three Lions rampant in it, he is]Grapes and Figs, from which laft Fruit it has its 
faid to bear three Lyons Rampant. Name: It’s admirable Victuals, and is tender and 

BEARDED HUSK, in the Florift’s Lan-|fat, like an Ortolan. To drefs this Bird, after 

e, a Rofe-Husk, or fuch as are hairy in the] you have pull'd em, and cut off their Heads and 
F dees. | a ee Feet, you muft, while they are a roafting, flower 

_ BEARS-EARS, fee Auricula’s.. . ‘em with Crufts of Bread rafp’d, and fome Salt, 

BEASTS and Fowl; of Warren ; are the Hare,fand then eat them with Verjuice and white Pep- 
Coney, Pheafant, and ee See an Account , ep 
of them under their proper Heads. 

BEASTS of Chafe, are five; viz. the Buck, 
the Doe, the Fox, the Martern, and the Roe: 
which fee under their feveral Names. . 

' BEATER, a Piece of Wood, ufually a foot 
and half long and better, half a foot thick, eight 
or nine Inches broad, and having a Handle in the 
middle. This Inftrument is highly neceflary for 
a Gardener, wherewith to make his Alleys even : 
there is nothing bettcr to hinder the Weeds from 

owing, than beating the Ground with this In. 

{trument, and nothing contributes more to the 
Neatnefs of a Garden. __ - 

' BEATING OF THE FLANKS; a Diftem-. 
perin Black Cattel, and a fign of a great Inflam- 
mation in their Bowels: It puts "em to a violent 

ain; and the way to cure it, is, firft to give the 

x,€c. Reft, that is troubled with this Infirmity ; 
fecondly to give him a Glifter of a Decoétion of 

Borrage, wild Succory, and Beet, the whole be- 


er. 
BEND, a Term in Gardening, the fame being» 
a certain quantity of great Dung neatly order'd 
with an [ron Fork, with which the Ends or Points 
of the Dung are put inwards, and the Overplus 
makes a kind of a Baek on the Outfide, fo. that 
it forms a fort of Bed or Border raifed one, two 
or three foot out of the Earth, four or five feet 
in breadtix, and of what length the Gardener thinks 
fit; they put fome Mould or {mall Dung on this 
Bed, to raife Seeds in the Winter-Seafon, which 
the Earth could not otherwife produce by reafon 
of the Cold, as Sallets, Strawberries, Melons, 

Cucumbers, &c. | D  euses 
They alfo make other Beds, which are form’d 
in the fame manner as the other in the’ ordering 
of the Dung, except that they are made within 
the Earth, after you have made a Trench on pur- 
pofe for it, of what depth or breadth you think 
peers : Thus is may have Mufhrooms eatly 5 

or W , - 
ich fee Melons ae Muferooms, BEE 
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gut of the Plowers by way of Pranfpiration, is 
oe together in the bottom of their Cup or- 
lix : And-as forthe.Wax, which is nothing but- 
the Duft af the Stamens of the Flower, the Bee 
gathers it two ways; fhe rolls herfelf upon ir 
when the Flowers are moift, that fo fre may wirh 
the Hair which covers her take up the Particles 
of the Wax, and be cover’d' over with. it 5 but 
commonly when-fhe thas laid hold- an it with her 
two Fore-lege, fhe conveys it from one to another 
till it is broagat to the hindermoft, ‘and lodging it 
in the {neall Cavities which are there, fhe prefiEs 
it in, that fd fhe-may carry itaff with fafery: 
. ‘The Combs, which are form’d of the Wax, are’ 
form’d into two Rows of Holes, or hexagon Ces, 
oppofite to one another, and have their Bafs in 
common ; the depth: of each Cell is near half ar 
inch, and about an eighth part of an inch in 
bseaGth. While one ‘of the Bees are em-. 
ploy'd in raifing- the httle Watls of the Cells, wieb 
he Wax which they carry thither, the others are- - 
employ’d in polifhing them: Their Diligence is 
admirable ; a Comb of a foot long, and ffx inches” 
broad, which contains near four thoufand Cels,- 
is difpatch’d in a vay here are Intervals be- 
tween the Combs, through which two Bees can 
pafs. in front; befides which, they are pierced 
uatl toleraté  innorteé bat their Sovereign ; but |thro’ in fome places, to have a more eafy Comme-. 
evéry dnt is bufied either abroad in ering | slication between the different Parts of the Hive. 
thei# Food, ot dt horhe in building Combs, feed-}: 
ify their Young, or fome othet Eimployment. 


Venturagne hyetnis mtmores éftate laboreus 
_ Bexperiuititim— | 

Mindful of Winter, labour in the Spreng, 

And to the Pablick Stove they Profit bring 
For Lag ag und by a Contract made 

Labour abroad, others at home are fiaid, 

| Lo tay Narcifus’ Years and yielding Gam, 

 Asthe firft Ground=-ork of the Honey-Gomb. 


To guefs at the Number of the Animals, 
Chote 
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‘BER, a fall Infect, which makesboth Hone 
and Wax ; it has four Wings, a iy a fmall 
Teeth, and its Stiny fticks in its Belly: But tho’ 
~ tHis Creature is fmall; is the Species is very nu- 

njerous, and they are ftarce ever idle, except in 
the extremef? Colds and wet Seafons;. but to ga- 
ther Honey, are out early in the Morning, where 
they raay be heard like Swarms humming on the 
Lime-Trees, by Sun-rifing, when they fend forth 
the fragrant Stents from the Bloffoms, and in the 
Evening hte they retarn from their hard: but 
pleafant Labours. ye 


‘As fee mutta referunt fe-notte minores 
Crura Thyme plena, &e. Virg. 
But thofe that youthful be, and in their Prime, 
Jase.in the Night return, laden with Thyme ; 

Og every Bufo and Tree about they fpread, 
And are with Caffia and rich Saffron fea: 
- Omparple Daffodils and Lindons tall 
All refi at once, at once they labour all; 
Easy they march, and ftay till Evening drives 
. Chem from facet Fields and Food to poelt’ring 
Hives. , 


- Eee-very obférvable, that Idlenefh is fo hatefal 
a Vice amionpft thefe little Animals, that they 


Houfhold are condemn’d to Barrennefs: The 
King marching with his ufual Gravity, and fur- 
rounded by ten or a dozen of the largeft Bees, 
ves and lays in eight or ten Cells, one after ano- 
ther, as many white little Worms; while he ie 
laying, the Bees that compofe his Train, and have 
fall their Heads turn’d towards his, flatter him 


inner part of the Hive. His Fecundity is fuck 
smote 


éight to teh thoufahd Bees, and the larger from ten|Swarms, yet it will be as full at the end of the 


ate properly cali’d Bees, and which in a manner| State ; the Bees fupply each Worm in hig Cell 
thake op re Whole Swarm; aA arm’d with| wich fome Drops of Liquor for his NourifhrrFent, 
i 


air the Drones, ber hot pperecnat yy thick in 
refpect to his Length, ah a tore lively Co-| further curioas Remarks upon thefe Infedts, they 
four: This is the Parent of all the reft, and com-|deferve Room here. : 
fhonly there is no thore than one of them ina| 1. It’s trae, fays he, that there is 2 King in. 
Five; and he has & grave Gait. each Hive, and alfo feveral Princes or Nobies, 
The Ring with which a Bee is arm’d, is of a| who compoft the Sovereign Council of the King- _ 
horny Subfance, about the thicknefs of two Lines,|dom ; for you will find in all of them feveral 
hollow like a Pipe; to give vent to the vertomous | Lords noby apparel’d, that is, thofe ‘that are 
Liquor it’s fh'd with from a Bladder that greater, dat more beautiful than the commor 
lies towards its Rvot. This Sting being fituated| Bees, having as it were gilded Bodies and with- 
at the Extremity of the Bee’s Belly, eriters in and | out Stings, to denote the Lenity with which they 
comts oat very {Wiftly ; i fticks almoft always in| govern. 
the Woand ic gives, and drags the Veffel, and| 2. They do not po abroad to forrage, they are 
fometimes part of the Guts oe the InfeCt along | always in all Appearance employ’d in Council, for 
with it. the maintenance of the Peace of their little King- - 
The Bee gathers both ‘the Money arid Wax |dom: This Peace is perfe& between thoft of the 
from ‘Flowers, but with different Organs: She |fame Hive ; and they never beat or quarre! with 
fucks the Honey with her Trank, which coming |one another, except that they will rangle kt 
idle 
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"idle Drones amongft them, which is an AS offthe Bees might afcend freely up on every fide: 


Juttice. ae 

3. The Kings go out with the Swarm ; they 
fometimes {all down to the . ground, becaufe they 
are heavier, and that their Wings are fmaller, in 
Proportion to thofe of the common Rees ; then the 
Swarm ufually return tothe Parent, and if it does 
not, becaufe, as has been faid, there are feveral 
Princes in each Swarm, they leave a {mall De- 
tachment of Zees near the King, as. fo many 
Guards, who do not forfake him until he gets up, 
qr dies, when they drag him to the Hive, as i 
they would bury him honourably in the Tomb o 
his Anceftors. | | 

4 The Bees are all Virgins, they do not cou- 
ple as common Flys do, ) , 
aforefaid, by the Biacalation of a little Chryftal- 
line Water into the bottom of the fmall Celis in 
the Combs, which thickens by the Heat of the 
neighbouring Bees, as a Chick does in the Shell. 

5- They appear to be allof the fame Sex ; be- 
ing not like other Animals 
which are diftinguifh’d into ‘Male and Female. 

6. The large Drones have no Sting, and go not 


abroad a forraging ; they live upon the Labour of 
the reft, and ean late, for they go not out till, 


about Noon, and make a great noife, but do little 
Bufinefs : Hence it is, that at the coming 
the Autumn, when Forage begins to be {carce, 
the young-ones kill ’em all, three or four of them 
will take them by the throat, and ftrangle them. 

. 9. You may then fee a great many of them 
dead about the Hive. Thefe Drones come of a 
falfe Brood, that is, of a Brood that does not 
prove well, and they are more or lefs in number, 
in Proportion as the Year proves more or lefs 


8. The fame Author fays, he had obferv’d in 
very wet Years, that when the Zees faw all the 
firft Brood mifcasry, that they took ’em before 
they came to life, and dropt ’em down near the 
Hive: You might fee that the Drones were quite 
form’d. _ 

g- It’s not true, that it is the Heat of the 
Drone that hatches the Brood, as that of the Hen 
does the Chickens: It’s the Heat of the whole 
Body of Bees, which keep to the place where the 
Brood j | 


is. | 

' yo. There are no Drones in the Hives from the 
Month of September till May, and the Bees be- 
gin to breed from Faxuery, and fo on. 

There are no Creatures that live at more Uni- 
ty than the Bees, all things being generally in 
common wi , and one ready to revenge 
the Injuries done to the other: Their Lahours 
are not compulfive, and no living Creature can be 

about a Houfe, that will give mare Pleafure 


e 
a. Psofit than thefe, which take up {0 little 


Room, provide their own Food, and require no 
t Attendance ; and being therefore found to 
fo beneficial an Infe&, divers Attempts have 

been made by many Ingenious Perfons, to put 

*em into other Hives, without os their 

ing forth in Swarms, to {eek new Habitations, 
ae without any great ficcef’. 

The maft probable way found out amongft us, 
4s, that having in every wooden Bec-hive with 
Glafe Windows, a large Pipe about two inches 
{quare in the Clear, coming from the top of the 
Hive to the bottom, open at both ends, and cut 
at the bottom of the four fides arch-wile, that 


/ 


but they are generated as} 
of Bees is defign’d, ‘the b 


either Fifh or Fowls, 


on of 


A piece of Wood miay be fitted intg the Pipe, to. 
prevent the Bees from making any Combs there- 
in, until fuch time as the Swarm put into it 
fhould fill the Hive ; then one of the fame fort 
and fafhion’d Hives may be placed on the top of 
the former, with its Door open alfo, having firft 
taken out the Stopple fitted to the Pipe, that the 
Bees from the bottom out of their Work may 
afcend through that Pipe into'the newly placed 
Hive ; and when they have once difcover'd this 


way, they will undoubtedly take to it rather than 
{warm abroad, whereby it’s probable Stocks may 


be multiply’d by placing Hive upon Hive ad in- 


fiuitum, and driving the Bees into themi. ~_ - 


Now wheré the Multiplication of the Stocks 
way is to make the 
Hives fmaller; but where the Bee-Owner aims 
ata great quantity of Honey, in that cafe they are 


[to be made larger: fo that in cafe a Perfon can- 


not: prevail in one, yet it may certainly be a con- 
fiderable Advantage in the other ; and as for the 
Temperature of the Weather, a mild, calm and 
flourifhing Spring is good for Swarms, and the 
will be the earlier ; and in fuch an one you muf 
begin to look out about the middle of A/ay,and to 
obferve as much as may be the ufual Signs of 
Swarming, that you may be more watchful over 
thofe that require it. ; 
_ When the Hives are full, before which they 
will never fwarm, they will caft out their Drones, 
yea, tho’they be not quite grown; they will | 
hover about the doors in cold Evenings and Morn- 
ings : You will find Moiftnefs and Sweating upon 
the Stools, and sap may be obferv’d to run Futtil 
up and down, to lie out in fultry Evenings an 
Mornin s, and to go in again, when the Air is 
clear. If the Weather be warm and‘calm, the 
delight to rife, efpecially in a hot Gleam, after J 
Shower or gloomy Cloud has fent them home to- 
ether 5 then fometimes they gather together at 
the door without, when they are feen to begin to 
hang in Swarming-time, and not before ; and 
then it is certain, they will prefently rife, if the 
Weather holds. But to lie forth continually under 
the Stool, or behind the Hive, efpecially towards 
the middle of Zune, isa Sign or Caufe of their 
not {fwarming. : _ 
When the Bees have once taken to lie without, 
the Hive will always feem empty, as tho’ th 
wanted Company, when they will have no mi 
to {warm, nor yet in much windy or ftormy Wea- 
ther, when otherwife they are ready for it, which 
makes ‘em alfo lie out, and the more indifpofes 
them to it. But yet there is another Caufe of 
their lying abroad, and that is hot and dry Wea- 
her, efpecially after the. Solftice, which caufing 
lenty of Honey both on Plants and Dews, their 
Minds are fo fet upon this chief Delight, ‘that 
they have no leifure to. fwarm, tho’ they’ might 
moit fafely come abroad in fuch Weather: © 
"In order therefore to make Bees fwarm, the 
Hive muft be kept as cool as may be, by ‘watering | 
and fhadowing both it and the place where it 
ftands, and then enlarging the Door, to give 
them Ajr. The Clufter you niuft move gently 
with your Brufh, and drive them in: If they fill 
lie out, and will not fwarm, then the next calm 
and warm Day about Noon, while the Sun fhines, 
let the better part be put in with your Brufh, and 
and the reft gently {wept away from ae ee 
an 


gf 
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and do not fuffer them to clufter again ; and thofe 
rifing, in the calm Heat of the Sun, by their 
~ Noife, as tho’ they were fwarming, will make 
the others come out perhaps, and join 'em com- 
pany, and fo fwarm together. . 
Many other ways have beenattempted to thake 
Bees {warm, as by placing a large Pewrer Char- 
ger or Platter, under the Clufter of Bees, as the 
are hanging out in the Heat of the Gun; elfe 
the fmooth paring of the Ground under them, 
and covering the fame with Sand, may probably 
effet it. Some are of opinion, that in cafe the 
Combs be fo built, that they range from the back 
of the Hives to the Bee-hole, and not from 
one fide towards another, but fo that the Bees 
may go directly againft the Edge of the Combs, 
_ that they will be more apt to fwarm, than 
if they went againft the flat Part of them, and 
the Error of the Bees in ranging their Combs may 
be reétify’d, by new cutting the Bee-hole in the 
Winter. | 
But there are others who have infifted, that in 

_ cafe the Hives be made narrower at the bottom 
than upwards, that they will be more apt to 
_ fwarm, than when the Eottom is broad ; and it 
none of thefe Methods will do to provoke ’em to 
{warm, but that they lie ftill, then let the Hive 
be rear’d enough to let them in, and cloom up al? 
the Skirts but the Door ; and upon the failure of 
this Experiment, it may be concluded, that there 
_ is no remedy to make ’em {warm. ore | 
‘ Butas for Signs of After-Swarms, they are more 
certain’; for when the prime Swarm is gone, 
about the eighth or tenth Evening after, when 
another Brood is ready, and has again over-fill’d 
the Hive, the next Prince begins to tune in his 
treble Voicc, a mournful .craving Note, and ina 
day or two the Guecn may be heard to make her 
Craving in a bafe Note, and as it were confent. 
In the Rtoming before they fwarm, they approach 
near the Stoa], where they call fomewhat longer, 
and at the very time of {warming defcend to the 
Stool, where anfwering one another in a more 
earneft manner, with ‘Bicker and fhriller Notes, 
the Multitude come haftily out: but in cafe the 
prime Swarm be broken, the fecond will both 
call and‘fwarm the fooner for it ; fometimcs the 
fecond, third, or fourth day, but ufually within a 
fortnight ;.and it fo happens now and then, that 
a new Swarm will caufe anotherthat Year. 

~ When the Swarm is rifing, the ufual Cuftom is 
to play’em a Fit of Mirth, upona Pan, Kettle, 
Baton, or fome fuch like Inftrument, upon pre- 
tence to gather them together, and make them 
fettle ; tho’ fome arc of opinion, this Practice be- 
getsa fear in them, which makes them light on 
the next place, while others think it proceeds 
from their delighting in the Noife, tho’ this by 
Experience is found to be. both needlefs, ridicu- 
‘Jous, and injurious Joy, becaufe all Joy difquiets 
and hurts’em : But if they fly aloft, and are. like 
.to be gone, Duft may be flung amongft ’em, to 
bringthem down, | 

__ As tothe Hiving Part, when the Swarm has 

made choice of a Lighting-Place, where they 
_may be quickly feen to knit together in the form 
_of a Cone or Clufter of Grapes, and that they 
are’ there fully fertled, and’ that the Cone has 
‘been a while at the biggeft, make chcice of a 
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of diferent fizes, that the Bees may go near to’... 


fill it thar Year. 3 
But it muft be obferv’d here, that a Swarm, 
fhould be rather under-hiv’d than over-hiv’d : 
This being done, the Hive may be rubb’d with: 
{weet Herbs, fuch as Thyme, Savory, &c. and: 
a Branch of Hazle, Oak or Willow, or rather of: 
the fame Tree where the Swarm lighted: Let the. 
Bee-hive be wiped clean, and dip fuch a Sprig. or- 
Branch into Mead, or fair Water with a little: 
Honcy, or with Milk and Salt, or Salt only, ‘and. 
therewith befprinkle the Hive ; then having drank! 
a Cup of Beer, and wafh’d your Hands 4nd Face’ 
with it, or being otherwife defended, if the: Bees 
hang upon a Bough, fhake them into the Hive;- 
and fet the fame upon a Mantle or Cloth, or the 
Ground, as is ufual; or elfe the Bough, if fmall, 
may be cut off, and laid on the Mantle, and ler: 
the Hive be fet over it, which is the better way. ! 
If the ees light near the Ground, Jay the: 
Cloth under ’em, and the Hive over, atid wipe: 
gently fuch as gather together without the' Hive, 
with a Brufh, and rub the place with Mupwort,' 
Wormwood, Archangel, or other noifome Herbs 3° . 
upon which fet the Swarm as near as niay be to 
the Lighting-place, till all bé quiet, and every- 
one knows his own home. If ie happens taata 
Swarm parts, and that they light -near one ano— 
ther, let the greater alone, and‘ diiturb the lefler,. 
who will fly to their Fellows ; but if not in fight, 
they muit be both hiv’d, in two feveral Hives. 
brought together, and fhaken out of one Hive: on 
the Mantle whereon the other ftands, ‘and place 
the full one upon them, and they will all rake 
toir, ’ 7 
_ If it happens that the Swarms comelate; after’ 
the middle of Zune, and that they ate fthall,. wn- 
der the quantity of a Peck, put two, or three of 
them together, whether they rife the fame day, 


ie 


or in different ones; for by this uniting, they will 


carefully labour, gather ftore of Wealth, ‘and itour-! 


ly defend themfelves againft all cheir' Enemies, . 

There are various ways of uniting’ Bees ; bur. 
the beft is to place the Hive, wherein you huvet 
newly put your Swarm you intend to’‘drive into 
another, ina place that the Skirts may be-upper- 
moft, and fo let them ftand till the Motning, and- 
the Bees will all afcend, that youd may the next 
Morning fet the Recciver on a Stool; and thue 
three or four Swarms may be put together: But 
they muft be united the fame Evening, or the 
next at the furtheft after they have fwarm’d, Icft, 
having made Combs, they will be the more un- 
willing to part from them. 4 ee 


As foon as the Swarm has entef’d the Hive, 
saat | will immediately, if the Weather permits, 
gather Wax and build Combs ; fo that'in a few 
days time they will have feveral large ones ready, 
about which they lie fo thick, that it is impefil- 
ble one quarter of them can be employ’d at once, 
till the Combs are brought ‘to a confiderable 
lengths then a great part may be employ’d in fil- 
ling them, while the reft finifb. their Cells or 
Combs, and in our tranfparent Hives it may be 
obferv’d, thro’ the Glafs, how they:carry up their 
far-fetch’d Commodities, what a mighty ftir they 
make, and how perpetually bufy they are ; and 
in a clear Day, when moft of them are abroad, 
efpecially towards the end of the Summer, you 


Hive proportionable to the bigne(s of the Swarm, !may alfo difcern their Combs and Cells to be fill’d 


out of 


> 


the Store you fhould have of feveral Hives j with bright and clear Honey, when the young 
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Bees are fit for Service and abroad, which are 
thofe chiefly that hide fo much of their Combs. 
Now in re{peét of the Numbers of thefe {mall 
Infects, they begin to leflen towards the end of 
Quinmcer; tor in the Profperity of their fwarming- 
time, and foon atter, they are more numerous 


' than in the Autumn. or Winter ;. as may be eafily 


difcern’d: berween the Quantity and Number ot 
a Swarm, and thofe you kill when you take them: 
for tho 4ees of the laft Years Breed: do now, by 
degrees, perifh ; their Wings, thro’ ‘their extra- 
ordinary Labour,; decaying and failing them: fo 
that a Year and a little more is the afal Aes of 
a Bee; and the Young only of the laft Spring fur- 
vive, and preferve the Species till the next Year.. 

_ Befides the. fbon Decay .of Nawmre'in thefe 
little Animals, many. orher things are. injurious to 
them, fuch as:Noife, which yet may:be .remedy’d 
by the right Situation of the Apiary: Smoke and 
idl Smaclis are very offenfive to them; fo is ilk 
Weather, «3. Winds, Rain, Heat, Cold, &c. which 
may alio ina great meafure be prevented by 
the Pufition of the Alpiary. 
other devouring Creatures, as well as noifame 


* ones,’ fuch as Toads, Frogs, Snailé, Spiders; 


Mths, &c. are their Enemies: neither are Hos, 
nets and: Wafps in fuch Years wherbin they a- 
bound, ‘fhort of injuring them, by robbing them 
of their Wealth 5. the Dettruction of all which, 
may be feen under their re{pective Heads. >. 
But Zees themfelves prove fometimes:the. great 
eft Enemies, by fighting and robbing, unto which 
feveral Occaficns provoke them, and which, if 
the Battle be newly began, may be prevented, 
by {topping the Hive wherein they begin to fight, 
clofe up; if ie be fo far gone, that moft : of, the 
Bees are gane out, and the Conflict be very great, 
the antient way to pacify.them was to caf Duft 
ee them ; tho” this is not wholly approved 
Ol: .. ee, eae 
- Others throw {weet Wine, Wine fweetned with 
Honcy,.or fome fuch ‘Liquor amongft them ; 
which by reafon of their Tafte, that is common 
and familiar to Bees, will allay their Rage: Your 
cruel and cholerick Bees fhould be tame’d and 
made more gentle, by frequent vifiting of. them. 
To preferve Bees trom Robbers, which very 
commonly ‘infeft them, both in the Spring and 
Autumn, the. way is :to cloom the Hives very 
clofe, having the Deors very fmall ; and fo widen 
and f{trcighten them as the Seafon of the Year is. . 
M. CLorzel having wrote more largely and fully 
upon this Subjeé&t.ot the Bees robbing of unc an- 
other, we muft not omit taking notice of it : He 
fays, that when the Bees in the Spring begin to 
get a little ftrength, and yet cannot find Food 
cnough abroad, the Strong plunder the Weak, 
take away their Honey, gorging themfelves there- 
with, and afterwards grow fick -upon it ; the Ho- 
ney which they eat in too great a quantity, 
caufing them at laft to be troubled with a Diftem- 
r, it may be obferved, when they dung at the 
Fatrence into the Hive; for when they are in 
health, they never do fothere, nor in their Hives, 
but only. in the Air as they fly. He adds, that 
he had kept them up clofe fhut for four. Months 
inthe Winter; during which, he could not find 
that they in all that time dung’d in their Hives, 
becaufe they had perhaps liv’d {paringly at their 
own Expence, a 


wafted all: This Sicknefs making thofe firong ones! becaufe as that time their Combs arc 
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weak, other {trong ones in health come and-plun- 
der them ; and it no Remedy be ufed, Millions 
will perifh, _ 3 a 

“The firft neceflary thing to be done, is to know 
which are the Plunderers, and which the Plun- 
dered 5 the Plunderers you will fee have large 
Bellies full of Honey, ‘which you may eafily. prefs 
forth with your Thumb 5 when they return to 
their Hire in the plundering Seafon, which. is in 
March, April, and May, they:do not bring any 
Honey with them out of the Fields, 

You may know thofe that arc plundered, by 
the extraordinary Number of Bees which you fec 
go in and out with Noife and Tumult, as,fo many 
Robbers that go.in empty, with finall Bellies, 
and come out with-big ones tull of Honey. .«. , 

You may alfo fee in the Evening, when the 
peaceable Bees are retired, a great number about 
the Plundered, flying up and down, and alfo in 
the Morning before the others beat the Ficids,° 
'. "Yo remedy this: Evil, a careful Owner. will vi- 
fit his Hives Morning, Noon, and N ight after 


Mice; ‘Birds, and,| Sun-Set ; let him take away the plundered Hive 


into-his Preffing-Place, and tume what remains of 
the plundered Bees with Smoke of Brimitone to 
death : for Chomel fays, he never could find any 
of them faved, tho’ but begun.to be. plundered ; 
that he had convey’d them to the remoteft Part 
of his Inclofure, placed them in the Shade, and 


| under Cover; that yet, when the Heats came, 


the Strong plundered them again, or they. died 
of Hunger ;-for to give them Food, has no other 
effect than to, draw the Robbers thither. 

‘dha for the: frong Bees that go a plundering, 
and. which burt themfelves with the Honey, if 
you-do not prevent.it, you muft fhut them up for: 
two or three Days: In the, beginning of the 
Soring, a little Tin-Door muft be made for that 
Purpoie, with Holes therein like a Sugar-Grater, 


for: the Air to pafg thro’ only, and three or four 


Holes as the bottom of it,, forthe Bees to pafs, 
and juft big enough fora Bee to gothro. 
4 The beit time for removing an old Stock is 
about Adichaelmas, or upon tailure then, about 


the end of February, or beginning of March ; 


the Weather should be fair, and the Work done 


inthe Evening, after this manner : Take a Board 
about the breadth of the bottom of the Hive ins 
tended to be remov’d; and. in the Evening, two 
er three Days before the Stock be removed, lift 
ic up, and brufh the Bees that are upon the Stool 
forwards, or. let the. Board bea little fupported 
by two Edges, to prevent the Death of ‘thofe 
that’ are on the Stools; fey the Stock’ on this 
Board, and folet them ftand till they are remov’d, 
when the Door of the Hive muft be flopp’d, :and 
the Board on.whjch the Hive ftands, fet on a 
Hand Pectow and 

Place intended for them 5, by which means they 
are not at all difturbed, nor a Bee injured,. nor 
the Hive nor Comb crufhed by the fquéezing of 
the Cloth, nor-yet-a Cloth ufed about them. 


fo they are, carried to the 


‘To prevent, the Deftruction of thefe little Ani, 


mals, when in diftrefs for want of convenient 
Food, it’s neceffary to feed them ; and there aro 
many: Ways of doing ic, but the beft is by fmall 
Pipes or Troughs conveyed into theit Hives; in- 
to which the Food given them may be put; and 
this muft be continued daily, till the Spring Sea- 
the Heat of their Stomach/fon affords eafy and fufficient Provifion abroad, 


full of 
young 
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young Bees ; and, of all Food for them, Honcy 
is the beft and moft natural, which will go the 


farther, if mixed well with a moderate Propor-. 


tion of good Sweet Wort; tho’ there are {ome 
who prefcribe Toafts of Bread for them, fopp’d 
in ftrong Ale, and put into the Bee-Hive, where- 
of they will not leave a Crumb behind ; while 
others put Bcan-Flower, or dry Meal, into the 
Hive ; and fome again Bay-Salt and roafted Ap- 
pies, which are all very good: they feed much 
upon Buck-Wheat, and Annifeed is delighttul to 
them. 

A fingular Way to improve Bees, is the follow- 
ing Receipt: Take a Handfull of Barm, a Dram 
of Camphire, half a Dram of Musk diffolved 
in Rofe- Water, as much yellow Bees-Wax as is 
fafficient, Oil of Rofes as much ; ttamp the two 
firft very well, and put them into the Wax melt- 
ed, with the Oil of Rofes; and fo make it up 
into a Mefs, which mutt cool before the Musk 
be put to it; of which Mefs take as much as a 
Hazle-Nut, and leave it without the Hive: and 
this will much increafe the Number of the Bees ; 
and there will be alfo in Honey found three times 
more Profit than otherwife you would have had. 

Thefe little Animals are fubjeét to Difeafes as 
well as other Creatures; fometimes they are 
{rid with the Plague, and the moft Sovereign 
Remedy is to carry the Hive a great way off. 

They are fometimes troubled with.a Loofe- 
nefs in the Spring, when the Milk-Thiftle is in 
Blom, and that the young Elms produce their 
Seed,.on which they feed greedily, and with fo 
great am Appetite, after having endured Hunger all 
the Winter, being great Lovers of thefe Flowers, 
that it will kill them, without a prefent Cure: 
In order to which, take fome of the Bark or 
Seed cf Pomegranate, pound it, and pafs it thro’ 
a Sicve; mix the Whole ‘with fome Honey, 
- which you are to moiften with good fweet Wine, 
or elfe with dry’d or pounded Raifins, mixed 
with gdod fweet Wine or Mead, in which fome 
Rofemary is boiled, or Marserlles Figs put in 
whole, in Wooden Troughs or Pipes, that they 
may eat and drink it. 
~ Bees fometimes grow fick when the Years a- 
bound with Flowers, and that they apply them- 
{elves more to provide Honey than to propagate 
their Young ; and many of them die thro their 
Over-fatiguing and Labour: and forafmuch 4s 
thofe of them which, furvive, are not recruite 
and increafed with Young, they all perifh: And 
therefore in the Spring, when the Meadows and 
Fields are covered with Flowers, it would be 

roper every third Day to ftop the Holes and 
Entrances ot the Hives, leaving only fome {mall 
Holes open, thro’ which neversnelet they cannot 

afs, that fo they may be diverted from making 
Froney 5 and when they find they are not able 
to fill all the Combs with Honey, they breed young 
Bees. | | 

If your Bees are infefted with Lice or Worms, 
that are ingendcred from their Ordure, you muft 


make a Perfume of the Branch of a Pomegra- 


nate or wild Fig Tree, to deftroy them. 


Humming, as ina publick Mourning : Wh is 
happens, you muift boil and mix Gall sere "anyd 
ee with sreeh which is their Food. - | 
ometimes there are fo many Comb , 
the Bees in wed Hives, that serge pages 
main empty ; whence it comes to paf | 
rot, and by their. Rottennefs foot x ag a 
and by that means the Bees are deftroyed : To 
sage this, ay ae . two Swarms into one 
ve, or with a fharp Ir 
the corrupted Combs. eboniiaiaes: ™ 

Buttertlies fometimes conceal themf i | 
Hives, and kill the Bees; to an ok ced 
may, when Mallows are in Bloom and in a great 
Quantity, put a little Tin-Pot, that is tall and 
ftreight, between the Hives, and in the bottom 
of it a {mall Candle burning ; the Butterflies will 
prefently fly to and about the Light. 

To kill the Drones and Hornets, which devour 
their Honey, you muft in the Evening water 
fome Lids of Veffels, and placing them near the 
Hives, they will all fly to thefe Lids, to cool and 
quench their Thirft, which is occafion’d by their 
eating too much Honey ; and by this means it 
will be eafy to kill them: do not be afraid of: ° 
their ftinging, for they have no Stings. . 

Mice and Field-Mice are Enemies to Bees 5. 
thefe little Animals fometimes feek their Eafe 
as it is natural to them as well as larger Crea- 
tures ; during the Heat of the Summer, they 


durft not come to the Bees, but upon the coming 


on of cold Weather, about Allbolantide, they en- 
deavour to fix themfelves in the Hives, that 
they may be warm, and find wherewithal.to fup- 

re their Lives; and they will thére alfo bring 
torth their young, and ravage the whole Hive. 
Now to fhut the Gate againft the Enemy, you 
muft fix a {mall Grate of lron-Wire before the 
Hole thro’ which the Zees enter; they faften it to 
the Hive with Lime, Plaifter, or fome other Stuf. 
with which alfo they fhut up all the bottom of 
the Hive, refted upon the Seat or Board, in fitch 
a manner, that nothing can enter, neither Rain 
Mice, or Ficld-Mice ; and fo prevent its being 
plundered till the Spring. 

Some other things have occurred to us con- 
cerning the Breeding, Nurture, Prefervation 
and Difeafes of thefe little induftrious and ufec 
ful Animals ; but we have perhaps been too te- 
rie ae mr fo fhall fay no more under 
thisHead See Apiary, Honey, Bees- 2S = 
mo eee ptary, y Wax, Sting 

EECH-TREE, in Latin, Fagus; a Tree 
which has Leaves like a Yoke-Elnn, bat firmer, 
thicker, and: more even; its Fruit has a round 
Cod, that is rough and hairy without, within 
which it is enclofed ; being of a triangular Form, 
and cover’d with a thin and {mooth Rind, of a 
Cheftnut: Colour ; the Infide of the Kernel has 
an agreeable Tatte, tho’ aftringent. ‘Fhis Tree 
grows in Woods and upon Hills; it flourifhes in 
-April and May. 

The Leaves of Beech are aftringent ; the De- 
coétion of the Leaves, when they are tender, ftop 
a Loofenefs 3 the Kernel’ of, the Fruit being 


They will fometimes grow confumptive, and jeaten, allays Pains in the Kidneys, and brings 


wafte away almoit to nothing, after the 
endured fome great Heat or Cold, which 
be eafily known : for you will often fee 
them carry the dead Bodies of others out of 


Hive, and others lie forrowtul, without any 


have | away Stone and Gravel ; the Leaves being eaten, 
may |cure the -Diforders of the Gums and Lips ; and 
fome of | being pounded and applyid, they fortify benumb’d 
the | Members; The Leaves, when frefh, are 


apply'd 


; ange 
riims 


to Inflammnations ; they are likewife ufed in 
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rifms for the Mouth and Throat. Some in time 
of Famine make Bread of its Fruit, which is 
call’d Beech-Maf. © = ° |. 

Our Exglifs Authors, having fome things in "em 
- that are more:particylar than the French in rela- 
tion to this Tree, fay, ‘it is of two.or three kinds, 
and reckon'’d amongft the Glandiferous Trees: 
The Mountain Beech is the whiteft and beft for 
‘the Turner, the Wild or Field Beech is of a 
blacker Colour and’ more durable ; they are both 
raifed from the Maft, and govern’d like the Oak. 
But if you defign a Nurlery, you muft ufe the 
Matt-as‘ you ufe the Afh, fowing them in Au- 
--cumn or later, even after Fanuary, or rather 
‘nearer the Spring, to preferve them from the 


‘it will 


¢ 


muft be taken,you do not give it too much, the 
{ame differing herein from Bork, in that. the la@ 
will never take more Salt than is neceffary 5 
whereas apply what quantity you pleafe to Beef, 
enetrate into it. : | 
BEE-HIVE, the Houfe or Cot of thofe Infects 
call’d Bees... There are feveral forts of Be-Hives 
ufed in feveral Countries, but two forts are gene- 
rally in ufe in England; and thefe, are either 
Wicker-Hives, made with Splits of Wood, and 
daub’d with Cow-Loam temper’d for that end:; 
or Straw-Hives, made with good Wheaten Straw, 
bound with Bramble, which are the beft and moft 
ufual fort. | Soe et 
The Wicker-Hives are ftill in Fault, .for the 


Morning-Colds ; they are likewife planted of} Loam moulders away upon every occafion, which 


young Seedlings drawn out of‘ the places where 
fait ul Trees abound.: = a= 

In tranfplanting Becch-Trees, cut off only the 
Boughs and the bruifed Parts, two inches from the 
Stem to within a yard of the top, but’ be f pains 
of the Root: They make f{preading Trees, an 
noble Shade with their glittering Leaves, bein 
fet at forty foot diftance, but they grow taller a 
more upright in the Forefts. ‘They grow to a 
ftupendious Height in Valleys where they ftand 
‘warm; ‘tho’ the Soil be ftony and barren ; and 
alfo on the Sides and Tops of high Hills, and 
chalky Mountains, efpecially infinuating their 
Roots ‘into thefe feemingly impenetrable Places, 
fays Virgil. \t will graft with the Chefnur. 

It’s afefil for many things ; they make Difhes, 
Trays, Rimbs .for Buckets, Trenchards, and 
Dreffer-Boards of its Wood ; it’s alfo ufed by the 
‘Wheeler and Joiner fot large Screws, and by 
the Upholfterer for Sellys, Chairs, Stools, Bed- 
fteds, ec... It’s alfo ufed for Bellows, Shovels and 
Spade-Grafts, and its Bark ferves for. Floats for 
Fifhers:Nets inftead of Cork ; it’s alfo ufed for 
Fuel and Coal, tho’one of the leaft lafting. ‘Its 
Shavings are employ’d for fining of Wine. Peter 
‘Crefcentius writes, that the Afhes of it with pro- 

er.mixture is excellent:'to make Glafs. If the 
Fimber lies_ altogether under Water, it 1s little 
inferior to the: Elm.- The Scale of this Wood 
makes Scabbards and: Band-boxes. Bees delight 
to hive in the Cavities of this-Tree: it is exceed- 
ing obnoxious to the Worm, where it lies dry, or 
wet and dry; fome approve it much for Cars. 

The Matt of it fattens Swine and Deer, and it 
has ferv’d Men inftead of Bread ; for Chios en- 
dured a memorable Siege by the help of this 
Maft. They grind the Buck in fome parts of 
France in Mills; it affords a fweet Oil, which 
poor People eat willingly. | 

BEEP, the Flefh of Bulls, Oxen, Cows, &c. 
hence ee i into Bull, Ox and Cow. Beef ; 
-for the drefling of which, feveral ways have been 


inno wife is good for Bees, who love not to, have 
any Vents open but their Doors. . Now as to the 
Form and ii nefs of a Hive, there are diverfities 
of Opinions, fome preferring that of three feet 
high and one in breadth, or of two foot broad 
and two foot high, neither of which can be con- 
venient ; but that Form which is moft round; and 
in uamaity about half a Bufhel and upwards, is 
moft in ufe, and is efteem’d the beft way and. fit- 
teft fize for the purpofe : But for {maller Swarms 
there are fome under half a Bufhel. . ra: 
_ But befides the above-mention’d forts, Hives. 
may be made of Boards; either of an eight- 
{quare form join’d together, or round with Hoops 
like a Milk-Pail, flat on the top, in which, if 
they ate made of Wood that has no unfavoury 
Scent or Tafte, the Bees will delight and breed 
as well as in either of the others. . They will laft 
many Years, and are freer from the Injuries of 
the Weather, and many other Cafualties Hives 
are ae to, prerided they are made with dry 
feafon’d Wood that jis ‘not apt to fhrink: And in 
thefe wooden. Hives ‘may be made feveral Glafs 
Windows, at what height or diftance you pleafe, 
not only for. the Obférvation of their Work, where. 
by with much Facility and Delight may be per- 
ceived how far they proceed, and in what’ time, 
but that they niay have the more Lighr,:a ins 
cipal Encouragement to their Labours 5 and there 
fhould be to every one of thefe Windows a fmall. 
light wooden Shutter, to hafp in cold Weather on. 
the outfide, and-at fuch time as the Sun fhines 
on that part of the Hive ; it beirg fubje& to both 
Extremes of Heat and Cold, yet fo as that they. 
may be taken down at pleafure for your Infpec- 
tion ; and fuch as are rae the Sun-wards,- muft 
always be let dowh during the Summer. : 
There being moreover an Experiment of fuch 
forts. of Hives, publifh’d by Mr J Harslip in hie 
Commonwealth of Bees, as invented by: one 
Mr. Mew at Eaftlington in Glocefterjoire, take it 
in his own words: Zhe Invention, fays he, is a 


devifed to thé beft advantage, for the Ufe of] Fancy that fuits with the Nature of that fort of 


Mankind, in order to make it delicious and grate- 
ful even to the moft fumptuous Table. The fhort 
Ribs are fometimes dreis’d ¢ la Godart, at other 
times with a Salpigon; they have likewife feve- 
ral Methods of ordering the great Side-Difh or 
Buttock, and dreffing of Stakes; fo likewife 
‘Briskets, “Beef @ /a mode, Surloins, &c. As to 
the Salting of Beef, you muft either have a Pow- 
deting-Tub or great Earthen Pots, wherein after 
‘you have cut ‘your Beef into feveral Pieces, you 
are to falt and lay "em in Beds. Beef is falred 
much aftér the fame manner as Pork, but care 


Creature ; they are much taken with their Gran- 
deur, and double rheir Tasks with delight. .I 
took, continues he, fourteen Quarm our of one of 
the tranfparent Hives, double the quantity of 
others, they quickly paid all the Charges with 
their Profit, doubled tt with Pleafure. And in 
another place thus: They ferve only to give mean 
Account of the daily Incomes, whereby if I spend 
balf an hour after Dinner or Supper, I knw 
what has been done that day: I can foew my 
Friends the Queen’s Bed, fometimes her Perfon 
and Retinue, fhe ae me fourteen Quarts of 
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— Windpw on the backfde thereof, for the Obfer- 


_thefe being fet one on the other, with open Paf. 


"with the Form of the Hive ; fo that there be nor 


-amongft us, and fomewhar different from that of 
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wear upon inone Year, and if the reft affard teu) BEESTINGS, the fet Milk of a Cow after 


a-piece, I think it a fair Gains; there is ae Calving, on ae | : 
Hive to be’ feen about my Houfe, nor a Chil i BEES-WAX, an oily and rcfinoys Magtcr, 
fing ing Year: My Apiary confifts of a Row of | which Bees fuck from the Flowers in’ the Spring, 
‘hetle Houfes tivo frories high, two foot apart,{and which they: bring away with their. hinder 
cabich find as cheap at foven Years end as) Legs in {mall Bits, w ich have almoft the. figure 
Straw Hackles, and far more hanadfome. of a Lentil: They rid themfelves of jt ip their 
-There'is in the fame Book a Defcription given} Hive, and with -i¢ they very artfully form Tittle 
of a Hive of an oStogonal form, with a Glafs Lodges, which are a great pwmber of Caxities or 
Hexagonal Cells, feparate by thin,’ and, almoft 
traniparent Walls, but join’d together in the tor 
of Tablets, which grow dry and hard by, lide 
and little. In thefe Ccllg the Becs lay both Eggs 
for producing other Bees, and alfo lay, up. the 


‘ation of theit Work, the reft of the infide being: 
Jincd with Mat made of Rubhes; and three ot 


fages: between each of them, and two Swarms 
being put in together in May, and Places to go in 
only left open in the lowermoft, but all the Paf- 
fage-holes open from Box to Box, they began 
their Conrbs firft in the middlemoft ; then in the 
lowermo{t before the middlemoft avas full, and fo 
continn’d till they had fill’d both: Bur before 
they had quite finifh’d, they began to make two 
tittle Combs in the upper Box. Thofe in the 
lower Stories were well replenifh’d with Honcy, 
and {uddenly ; but thofe little Combs in the up- 
per, they quite deferted. 

- There are feveral other Forms and Delcrip- 
tions of Bee-Hives, that may be ufeful ; but as to 
the Manner of dreffing a new one beforc the 
Swarm be put into it, the Infides muft be as 
fmooth as may be from the ends of the Sticks 
and Straws, which much incommode the Bees, 
who fpend much of their time in gnawin them 
off, as inthe night-time may be obferv'd a few 
days after the Hiving; and when the greateft 
Slits and Straws have been 'pick’d out, the In- 
fide muft be rubb’d over with a Sand-ftone ; then 
fing’d with a little’ Flaine of Straw, and wiped 
clean. Now before we have done with thefe 
Hives, the fplitting of them muft not be over 
fook’d: The ufual way of doing it to the ordinary 
Straw and daub’d Hives, every Countryman knows 
very well; but for the Wooden or Glafs Hives, 
fome prefcribe that there be three downright 
Sticks fom the top to the bottom, and about two 
{mall Hoops faften’d into them at convenient di- 
ances, which will very well ferve for the faften- 
ing and fupporting of the Combs. It’s beft to let 
the perpendicular Sticks extend to the bottom, 
for the ees the better to crawl up by them into 
the Combs ; bur you may have only downright 
Sticks or fome other ways placed, as beft fuits 


white, the fir Year, yellow the fecond, . 4 
brown the third: It alfo blackens when it has beep 
long in the Hive, butthen:tle Becs never ufe ig, 
cither for Haney or for hatching young ones. 

| sa is alfo found ae a certain red Wax, 
or rather a natural’ Mattick, gali'd Propolis og 
Virgin Wax, which the Bee ufe to foe Holes 
and Clefts of their Hiveswithh = ° 

After the Honey is feparated from. the Wax, 
Si which fee the Article Honey) towards the 
atter end, the grofs.or thick Subftance, which 
remains behjnd in the Bag thro’ which the Honey 
has paffed, js that of which the Wax is madg,; 
and that nothing may be loft, they break this 
Stuff with their Hands, and throw it ,jpfo Water 
to foak for thyce or four days, and longer if yoy 

leafe 5 and put it into carthen Potsor Barrels, ac- 
cording to. the quantity you have, there being np 
Honey left amongft it. ee 

When this is done, you muff warm fome Water 
in a Pan, throw in your Stuff wherein the Wax is, 
increafe the’Fire by little and little, thax the Wax 
may not be melted ; ftir the whole with a Stick s 
throw it thus pretty hor into the Bag you made 
ufe of to ftrain your Honey through, and prefs it 
as you did your Honey, throwing from time to 
time fome boiling Water into the Bag, and then 

refling it until you find fome fmall quantity of 
ax come out. 

Take a fmall Cask or Barrel, faw it in the 
middle, put it under your Prefs, half full of very 
hot Water, into which the Wax will drop ; let the 
Veffel be pierced, and let your Wax be ftrain’d 
through that hole into the Pans, which muft be 
fof the Bignef you would have your Cakes. ‘This 
is the yellow Wax which is fold in Druggi{ts 
Shops ; it fhould be hard, compaét, eafy to break, 
clean, of a fair yellow Colour, and ot an agrce- 
able Odour: This is call’d Nex Wax, which 
hardens and lofes, by growing ftale, one part of its 
Odour and. Colour. It’s of a foftning and diffol- 
ving nature: Itis ufed in Plaifters an Ointments, 
to give them a Confiftency. 

White Wax is a Preparation of yellow Wax, 
which is melted upon the Fire, and wafh’d feve- 
raltimesin Water; thenit is divided inta Parcels, 
which are kneaded out into a good breadth, a 
expofed to the Air and Dew for fix or feven 
Months, that is, from the Spring to the Harvett, 
until it has chang’d the yellow into a fair white 
Colour. The Artizans are wont to mix in this 
Wax, when melted, white Tartar, or Chryftal of 
Tartar, which they clarify by feparating from the 
Matter a thick Impurity which bas remain’d io 
it. When this white Wax is good, it is pure, 
very white, clear, tranfparent, hard, brittle, ne 
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teo wide Intervals between. See Apiary. 
“BEER-MEASURE, a certain Meafure ufed 


fle, which is to be met with under its proper 
Head. a 
7 Pints. 
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Honey which they have. gather’d. This Wax BS . 
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a 
fipid to the Tafte, and does not ftick to the Teeth 
when it is chew’d. It is foftning, but lefs diffol- 
ving than the yellow, becaufe 
has carry’d off a great part of its Salt. 

There is another Preparation of white Wax, by 


diffolving and beating it with Rods, whilft cold 


Water is caft upon it: Its Whitenefs is increafed 
by this Rarification, and it is made more proper 
for Pomatums. | 
BEET, in Latin Beta, a Plant of which there 
are two forts, viz. the White and the Red. 
The White Beet, Porree or Potree, fends forth 
from its Roots, Leaves that are large, fleek, 


green, dark, white, and fometimes of a green 
lour ; from the midft of thefe Leaves 
arifes a branched Stem, which atthe Extremities 


brown 


bears {mall dark-red Flowers, which are fucceed- 


ed by a Fruit that is almoft round, and contains 


two or three Seeds which are oblong and of a 


dark red. The Root is long and woody, and no 


thicker than a Man’s little Finger. 
As to the Culture of Beet, or White Beer, it’s 


raifed from Seed which they fow in the Month of 


March; they replant it when the Plant has fix 
Leaves upon it: the Earth wherein it is fer, muft 
be well manur’d and dung’d. They fow the Seed 
all the Summer long ; and this they do in order 
to have em young tor Potages and other things ; 


but when they come to the end of the Month of 


Auguft, they let’em pafs over the Winter, and in 
the Spring they replant ’em, that they may have 
early Chards. It’s ufual that Beet be planted in 
Beds at leaft at two feet diftance one from ano- 
ther; they obferve the like diftance in reference 
tothe Rows in which they are placed. 

__ If you would have ’em produce fair Chards, 
great Care mutt be taken ip cultivating and turnt 
ing up of the Ground, in weeding and watering 
them very much, efpecially during the exceffive 
Heats. When they gather the Chards, the Lea 
mutt be turn’d a little on one fide, that fo you 
may not injure the Stock, which muft ferve to 
nourifhy thofe that are left behind. The beit 
‘Chards are thofe whofe. Leaves are fair-colour’d, 
the green ought to be rejected. a 

To have the Seed of the White Beet, you muft 
let the whiteft grow up, and pull off none of the 
Leaves; and as they rife, you muft tye ’em to 
- Props, that the Wind may not beat ’em down; 
they need not be above two foot high, that you 
may have good ftore of Seed, which is gather’d 
when it is ripe and well dry’d. 

The fecond fort of Beer is alfo divided into two 
feveral kinds. | 

The firft does not differ from the White Beet, 
except that it is of a dark-red Colour. 

The fecond fort is Beet-Rave, whofe Leaves 
are {maller and redder than thofe before fpoken 
of. The Root is very thick, refembling a Tur- 
nep, and contains a Juice as red as Blood. 

hey are propagated by Seed, and rarely re- 
anced 3 they fowthemin March, either in open 
bound or in Borders: They muft be fown very 
thin, and if they come up too thick, you mutt 
thin ’em much, or elfe they will not grow well ; 
they require a very good and well-cultivated Soil. 
The beit are thofe which have the reddeft Pulp. 

To have Beet-Rave Seed, they replant in the 
Month of March fome of thofe of the laft Year 
that have efcaped the Frofts, and they gather it 
in Auguft and September. 


e wafhing of it 


The Tin&ure of Beet-Rave is made ule of to 
colour Wine, and feveral other Liquors; to which 
end they take a Caldron full of Water, which is 
heated, and when the Water is ready to boil; 
they put into it the Beet-Raves, cut in fucha 
manner, as when you put ’em into Sallets. Tho 
Water being boiled a moment, fet down the Ket- 
tle; cover it for a dgy and a. night, then take 
away the Beet-Raves, and convey your Water into 
a Cask ; which Water having acquired a red 
Fin&ture, will colour other Liquors. 

To drefs Beet-Raves, you mutt firft boil’em 
in Water, or elfe put ’em into.an Oven, or roaft 
"em in Afhes ; when that is done, take off the 
Skin, then cut ’em into Slices, and éat ’em either 
with Oil of Olive, Vinegar and Salt, or fry ’em 
in a Pan with Butter; and when you judge em 
to be enough, they put fliced Onions to ’emi} 
and when iry’d alfo, let em be ferv’d in, after 
you have put Pepper, Salt, and Vinegar to em. 
Our Engl Authors fay, that the Root being 
cut into thin Slices and boiled, and cold, is of it- 
felfa grateful Winter Sallet, and that it is of a 
cold and moift Quality, and generally fomewhat 
laxative ; and they add, that the Rib of the 
white one being hoil’d, melts and eats like Mar- 
row. - 

As to the Properties of Beet, they attenuate 
and mollify, help Digeltion, open the Body, and 
purify the Blood; thefe are the Effects they 
produce, when they.are eaten: but the Juice of 
white Beet being by way of Errhines put up the 
Noftrils, contribute much to diffolve the Snot in 
the Nofe, to make Perfons {neeze, and to clear . 


the Brain of it. 


. BEET, Beet-Raves, or Beet-Radipees, in La- 


tian Beta; a Kitchin-Garden Plant, of which 
there are two forts, viz. the White and the Red 3 
and the Red is alfo diftinguifh’d into two kinds. . 


The White Poiree, or Beet, has Leaves arifin 


from the Root, which are large, fhining, an 


ufually of a dark-white green, and fometimes of 
a brown green ; they are pulpy enough, and full 
of Juice. The Stem arifes in the middle of the 
Leaves, and produces fome Branches, whofe Tops 
are garnifh’d with fmall red Flowers of five Sta- 
mens, which are fucceeded by Shells that contain 
fome oblong Seeds. The Root is wooden, round, 
as thick as one’s littlé Finger, and white on the 
Titfide. -_ eH 
This Plant not only yields Leaves which ferve 
to be put into the Pot, but alfo Chards for Ra- 
gous ; the Chards ought to be tranfplanted into 
a well-prepared Earth, and that in the Months 
of April and May, at about a foot ‘and a half di- 
ftarice, that they may have fufficient room to 
{pread. ‘They produce great Tops, which in the 
midft have a large,.white, thick, downy ‘and 
Cotton-like main Shoot, which is the true Chard 
ufed in Potages and Entre-Meffes. When white. 
Beets have been fown in hot Beds or in naked 
Earth, that which is yelloweft is tranfplanted into 
Beds purpofely: prepared, and being well water’d 
in Summer, they grow big and ftrong enough to 
refift the hard Winter’s Cold, if re they be 
cover’d with long dry Dung, as we do Artichoaks. 
They are uncover’d in April, and the Earth care- 
fully drefs’d about ‘em, and fo produced ; their 
Seed is gather'd in Fuly or Augu/t. a 
The Leaves of white Beet have that peculiar 
to them, that they give great Relief to thofe 
; a 2 that 
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-leav'd Bellflower, from the Refemblance 
oe rishi to thofe of the Peach-Trec : Ano- 
ther that bears a white oblong Flower, and a third 
called la Pyramidalis, or Steeple Bell 
flower, becaufe it will grow fix Foot high, all in 
a Pyramid of blue Flowers, which will continue to 
flower from the time they’ begin to blow, till 
pear two or three Months after; but to make 
them deo this, after the Plant has been managed 
up to itsheight, and when the Flowers begin to be 
fet, it muft laced upon the half Space before 
a Chimney, with aPot of Zuberofe on each Side 
of it, and a Pot of Scarlet Lychnis on each Side 
of the Zudero/es, in the following manner: 


Scarlet, + Lychnis, 
» Tube, * Rof, 
. Bell, § Flower, 
eg ube, * Rofe, 
Scarlet, t Lychnis. 


If the half Space be long enough, the Line 
will fhew well; if you add betore two little Pots 
of Sweet Ba/il, and two of Marum Syriacum ; 
the Bafils in the Places of the d’s, and the Marums 
in thofe of the-m’s, Bell-flowers look very agreca- 
’ blyin a Parterre. The Bell flower delights much in 
a Kitchen-Garden Soil ; it’s multiply’d by fowing 
the Seed as thin as poffible, on the End of a Plot 
well dug and {moothed on the Surface : The Seed 
is always fown in Seprencber or O€tover, fometimes 
to ftay there, and then asfoon as the Stalk comes 
up, the greateft part of it muft be torn off, that 
ae is left may thrive the better, and bring 
forth a larger and handfomer Flower. © 

If the Bell-flowers are fown to be tranfplanted 
when the young Plants are grown up to a fufhicicnt 
bignefs, a convenient Place muft be chofen for 
them, and they muft be tranfplanted thither ac- 
cording to /\rt. | 

- Too great Drought will {poil them, and therefore 
it’s neceffary to water them very well, and to weed 
up all the noxions Herbs that grow about them. - 
"The Bell flower growing up high, and its Stalks 
being two. weak to fuftain themfelves, you muft 
be fure to thruft fome little Sticks into the Ground 
to be their Sup rt, along which they will run and 
rife up, adorn Pick Leaves and Blowers. This 
isa lafting Plant, and will endure a long time 
after it isfown. a | 

BELL-GRAPE.: See Verjuice. 

BELLY ; that part of the Body that contains 
the Peritouenm, Fpipleon, Guts, Womb, Blad- 
der, and other parts. ' 
_ The Pevitoneum is a very thin Membranc un- 
der the Skin, which neverthelefs is double. It 


wrape up that which iscontain’d inthe Belly, and: 


communicates a Tunick to each part, to keep ’em 
in their natural fruation. 

The Epiploon is alfoa double Tunick, defcend- 
ing from the Cavity of the Stomach, and after- 
wards extending itfelf upon the Guts to keep 
‘em warm, and to ferve for a Suppert to the 
Branches of the Vena Porta. | 

As to the Inteftines, they are the Conduits 
which ferve for the Ordures of the Body to pafs 
thro’, andto filtrate the Chyle : they are divided 
into fix, the’ they make together but one and the 


BEL 
fame length, but as they are not all of an equal 
thicknefs, they make a diftin@ion between them 
very neceflary to be known on the account of their 
Maladies: there are thofe they call the fmall 
and the great Guts, the firft fmall Gut is called 
Duodenum, and comes from the Ventricle. - 

The fecond Yejunum, forafmuch as it is al- 
ways empty and confcquently hungry ; this how- 
ever being what is moft filled with the Meferaick 
Veins, it draws out the Chyle, in order to fend it 
to the Heart. ° 

The third I/eoz, becaufe it makes feveral wind- 
ings like a Serpent. 

_The firft of the three great Guts is called 
Caecum, having but one Paffage to ferve for the 
entring in and going out of Matters. 

The fecond Coloz, from whence the word Cho- 
lick, wherein the Excrements-grow hard. 

The third Reftum, becaufe it paffes dire€tly to 
the Fundament, where it meets with a Muicle 
called Sphinéier, which ftops any thing to go out 
without a Neceflity for it. 7 

There is a heap of Glands under the Entrails, 
which has fome relation to a Mafs of Flefh, thae 
ferves for Support and a Pillow to the Vena Porta; 
they call it Pazcreas. 

The Aefenrery, is a double Membrane, that 
holds all the Guts clofe to one another, fo as that 
they may not go out of their Places: it is full of 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Fat, and Glands. | 

As for the Womb, and other parts contain’d in 
the Belly and under the Peritoneum, they are 
treated of under their proper Alphabets ; {0 are 
alfo the Difeafes incident to them, alfo the Celia- 
ca, Diarrhea, Dyfentery, Lientery, &&c.. 

BELT, a Difcafe in ‘Sheep, wherein you are 
to cutthe Tail away, to lay the Sore bare, to caft 
Mould thereon, ‘and then put Tar and Goofe- 
greafe mix’d together thereto. Ve eS 

‘BELVEDERE ; a Plant that rifes in feveral 
Stems, two, three, or four Foot high, round, 
{mall, and fhooting forth into many Branches, 
garnifh'd allalong with ftrait oblong Leaves, like 
thofe of Flax, from whence in Zari it is call’d 
Linaria, from Linus Flax ; the Leaves are of a 
bright green Colour: at the extremity of the 
Boughs appear fingle Flowers, whofe Leaves aro 
irregular; whofe back part cndsin a Stalk, and the 
fore part forms two Lips, the uppermoft of which 
is divided into two parts, and the lower into. 
three : from the Cup of this Flower arifes a Chive 
faftned like a Nail tothe back part of it, which 
in time brings a Fruit that appears a little round- 
ifh, divided inthe middle into two Cells full of 
Seed, fometimes within, and fometimes on the 
edges, fometitnes fquare, and fometimes round. 
This Plant is multiply’d by the Seed : Gardeners 
do not trouble themfelves to fow it in Beds, but 
in plain Ground, in any part of their Nurfery, 
fram whence they remove it as foon as it is ftron 
enough to be replanted. Thefe Plants are ufefu 
in little Courts, where they fet one Flower at two 
foot diftance from another, in Borders rais’d for 
that purpofe, or in Pots placed ina fymmetrical 
Order. : 

The Root of the Belvedere is very fenftble of 
the Air, which is apt to fpoil it, if it be not re- 
planted as foon as it 1s taken up, and watered the 
Moment after ; care fhould be taken to skreen it 
from the Sun, for three or four Days, thatit may 
have an opportunity of taking root again. + 

; , : 


BEN 


This Plant fows itfelf pretty well, and paffes a 


BES 


BENDY, a Term in Blazonry, for an Efcut- 


whole Winter in the Earth, without bearing the} cheon being divided Bendzways into an even num- 


leaft Inconvenience, but it is better when fown by 
the Gardener, which is done in March ; for other- 
wife it often falls to improper Places, from whence 
they are obliged to pluck it up and plant it elfe- 
where, add to this the danger there 1s in drefling 
the Place where it fell, for fear of difordering the 
Plant, which at that time may have budded. It 
will be very convenient, according as the Belve- 
dere grows, to water it from time to time; it 
thrives beft in fhady Places, and in any fort of 
Ground whatfoever, provided fufficient Care be 
taken of it ; it forms a Head pointed at top re- 
fembling a Picea. Thefe Plants were formerly 
more common than they are now; ’tis not that 
their Species are diminifhed, but becaufe our 
Gardeners cannot tell well what place to allot ’em 
in our Gardens. | 

BEND ; one of the eight ho- 
nourable Ordinaries in Heraldry, 
containing a fifth when uncharged, 
but when charged, a third part of 
the Efcutcheon ; it is made by 
two Lines drawn thwart-ways, 
from the Dexter Chief, to the Si- 
mifter Bafe Point, thus : 

He bears Or, a Bend Salle. 

A Bend is fubdivided into a 

BENDLET, which is the fixth part of the 
Shield; a Garter, which is the moiety of a Bend; 
a Coft, which is the fourth part of a Bend; anda 
Ribbon, which is the moiety of a Co/?. 

There is alfo a Bend-Sinifter, which is drawn 
from the Sinifter-Chief Pointto the Dexter Bafe ; 
and this is {ubdivided into the Scrape or Scarp, 
and the Battoone, which is the fourth part of the 
Bend. mak: : 

This Battoone is the moft ufual mark of Ille- 
‘gitimacy ; but then it never extends itfelf quite 
athwart the Shield, but is cut off a little at each 
end. 


When two ftrait Lines drawn 
within the Bend, ran nearly /pa- 
rallel to the outward Ezges of it, 
that is call’d Voiding, and he that 
WH bears it, is faid to bear a Bend 
voided, thus, . 

He beareth Ermine a Bend voia- 

ead Gules. 

BENDWITH, in Latin, Viburnum ; a Shrub 
whofe Branches are as thick as onc’s Finger, and 
two Cubits long: the Leaves are white, hairy, 
indented, and grow two and two, oppofite to 
sone another, by equal Intervals: the Flower is 
-white, growing in a Tuft, from whence rane 
‘certain flat Seeds like Lentiles, which age at fir 
.Green, then Red, and at laft Black ; its Roots 
are level with the Earth; they make ufe of its 
Branches to tie Faggots with. This Shrub grows 
in Hedges and amongft Bufhes. 

The Leaves and Berries are of an Aftringent 


Tafte, they boil them in Water and Vinegar with ferve. 


Olive Leaves ; this Decottion is good to faften 
loofe Teeth, for the Diforders of the Gums, 
Throat, and Uvula. Its Seeds being dry’d 
before they are ripe, and reduced into Powder, 


:and taken inwardly, cure the Diarrhea; the] Po 


Leaves blacken the Hairs of the Head, and hin- 
der ’em to fall off ; and they make Glue with the 


Roots of this Shrub, with which they catch]and properly ufed tor all forts of Cattle, 


{mall Birds, 


ber of Partitions ; but if they are odd, the Field 
muft firft be named, andthenthe Number of the 
Bends. Lo a 

BENJAMIN ; a Rofin or Gum of a yellow 
Colour, torm’d into a kind of Cake, having a very. 
pleafant Smell, eafy to be broken and melted, 
which diftils from a foreign Tree, of a prodi- 
gious height. 

There are three forts of Benjamin; the firft, be- 
caufe it is variegated with feveral whitifh Spots, 
and like as it were to Nail-fcratches, which re-. 


femble broken Almonds, is call’d Amygdaloides 3 


the other two are black, the one having a little 
good fmell, and the other very odoriferous, which 
is gathered from the young Trees that bear Ben- 


jamin s this laft fort is called by the Inhabi- . 


tants of Swzmatra, from whence it is brought, 
Benjamin of Boninas: The firltof the three is 
the beft, and that the fame may be good, it ought 
to be of a dark-red, pure and lucid, frefh, oF a 
good fmell, and when it is burnt, it fhould yield 
a Perfume, which fhould fmell like Aloes- Wood. 

Benjamin is Incifive, and Attenuating, it refifts 
Poifons, ftrengthens the Brain, Heart, and 
Womb ; being reduced into Powder, it is ufed in 
Sternutatories, andin all Cephalick Medicines, as 
well internal as external: it muft be obferv’d 
that the Flowers of Benjamin are good for Afth- 
matick Perfons. 

BERBERY, or Barbery-Bujfh, in Latin Ber- 
beris, a Shrub that produces feveral Shoots, like 
the Hazle, which rarely attains to the bignefs of 
a Tree; it’s covered over with long fmall whitifh 
Thorns, that are eafy to be broken, they grow 
three and three together, having but one Foot or 
Stalk; the Bark is white, fmooth, and thin, the 
Wood is yellow, weak, and fpongy, it has a great 
many yellow Roots, which creep almoft even 
with the Ground; the Leaves are fomewhat like 
the Pomegranate, tho’ thinner, larger, more 
pointed, and encompaffed with fmall Points ; the 
Flower grows clufterwife, and is of a yellow Co- 
lour, being fucceeded by the Fruit, which is red 
when it is ripe. It grows wild on the fides of 
Woods, and in Hedges, and bloffoms in May ; 
but it may be propagated by Suckers, of which 
there are plenty about the Roots of old Trees or 
Shrubs: when they have grown for fome Years, 
many Suckers muft not be fuffer’d to grow about 
them, neither let their Tops be cut to clofe 
round Bufhes, as many do, which makes ’em grow 
fo thick, that they neither can bear nor ripen 
Fruit, as well as if they grew fuller and thinner. 

It is a Plant that bears a Fruit very ufeful in 
Houfewifery, whereof there are feveral forts, 
tho’ but one only common, above which that is to 
be preferred, which bears its Fruit without Stones. 
There is moreover another fort, which chiefly 
differs from the common kind ; for that the Ber- 
ries are twice as big, and more excellent to pre- 


There is a Wine made of Zarbheries, which be- 
ing taken with Syrup of Violets and Water, in ma- 
lignant Fevers, not only quenches the Thirft, but 
alfo guards the Heart and Brain from bad Va-_ 


urs. ; | 
BESTEILLS, Beafts or Cattle of any fort, the 
fame being alfo written Beftail, and is generally 


BE- 
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BETONY, in Latin Betonica, ‘a Plant that has 
a flender fquare Stem, a Cubit high; ‘and fome- 
times more ; the Leaves refemble thofe of an 
Oak ; they are foft, fwecttmelling, and indented 
round ; the targeit are thofe near the Root: It 
produces its Leaves in the form of an Earof Corn, 
qt the Top of the: Stem, like Savory: thefe 
Leaves are gathered in order to be dry’d for Ufe. 
Its Roota_ave like thofe of Hellebore ; it grows 
in Meadows; on Hills, and in moift Places that 
are fhady, and blofloms in Yune and Faly. 

Its Vertues dre admirable almoft for ae the a 
ternal Diftempers of the Body: It’s good again 
Poifna, janadice; Epilepfy, Palfy, and Sciatica 5 
Betouy, in fome White-wine, allays -Pains in the except that it has no Horns: Howevet, it is miucl 
Kidneys.;° irs Leaves being pounded, and ap. inferiour to the Fafteru Bezoar, becaufe the Ani- 
ply'd in the form of a Cataplafm, fuddenly clofe] inal that breeds it there being fed with feveral 
wp Wounds in the’ Head. A Cataplafm made o Ardmatick Herbs, the Stone: afluries more ex- 
the Leaves, with Hog’s-Greafo, will make An- |cellent saves from them. “5+ ive 

Thus i 

eS pour | ra ies Bexoar, and whether it be good ot Hot, 
Ulcers and Cancers. Our own Authors fay: offit 
this Plant, that it is very good, taken inwardly, {formed of very thin and very {mooth Scales or 
for many things; but being fomewhat hard of] Coats, which ‘may be taken of 
Digeftion,:it fhould be eaten together with the 
Flowers. in good Broth, or the Decoétion there- 
of, being'beiledin Wine. me ee 

SERA 


WA BEVILE, a Term in Heraldry, that ; 
fignifying broken, or opening like 
a Carpenter’s Rule. Thus: he 
beareth Argent a Chief Bevile 
Vert, by the Name of -Beverlis. 


different Qualities of the Food’ with ‘which “they 
are nourifhed. - Its {weet and ‘arématick Smell is 
an Effe& of the ' erfet Digéition of its Matter, 
which gives it its otdiat Vérrue, and it does, as 
itwere, from the proper Temperament of the 
Animals, and the Food they uf, acquire fome 
fabtle Heat ; from whence'the Diaphoretick Ver- 
tue, with which itis endued, docs proceed. 
There are two forts of Bezoars, ujz. the. Fa- 

2 and the Weftern, according tg the Countrics 
fromn whence they are brought’; ‘the firit’ being 


America and Peru, which is alfo found in the 
Belly of an Animal like that above-mentioned 


BEZANTS, or Befants, 2 Term in He- 
raldry for. ‘round Plates: of Gold, without any 
Stamp, which are borne frequently -in Coats of 
Arms. Guillim fays, a Beafant; or Beafaunt, is 
taken fora rhafly Plate of Gold of 10x iB. and 
two Ounces weight, tho’ fome think they were 
{mnaller Pieces ftamped at Byzantium or On an- 
tinople, whence the Name. 

- BEZOAR-STONE, a Stone taken out of the 
Bellies of feveral forts of Animals, as well inthe 
Eaftern as Woftern Parts. of the World ; fuch as 
Goats, Hogs, Monkeys, &c. . This Stone is form’d 
of Coats or Lays, that are almoft concentrical, 
wrap d within one another, and placed round a- 
bout a Kernel or Stone, which is, as it were, the 
Center of it ; fometimes immayeable, and at 
other times loofe, and makes the Bezoar found. 
The Kernel, which is always different from the 
reft of the Stone, is very often fome Fruit or Seed. 
Some fay it had the Name of Sezoar from the 
Hebrew word Bel, which fignifies Mafer, and 
Zaard, Poifon ; being as much as to fay, ‘The 
Mafter of Poifon, on the account of the great 
Cardiacal Virtues with which the Bezoar ia en- 
dued. Others deduce it from the Indian word 
Bezard, which is the Name of the Animal that oe Sweat: .It. refifts Poi ons, ON 
produces this Stone. : _ | Worths,. is good for diffalving the Stone, far ‘hy- 

‘This Crea tare is reputed-to be like a He-Goat, | fterical Maladies, and forwards the Menfis.; and 
and commonly of a red Coloyr ; ‘there are feve-| its Cordial Vertues ‘are {6 great, that all-Medi 
ralof them in Perjia and inthe Indies, and on the] cines contrary to’ Poifon are called Bezoardicks. 

Moun tains towards the Kingdom of Perfia. This| It’s ufed inwardly and outwardly ; *inwardly for 
Stone is found in the Stomach, ‘and other inter-] Vertigo’s, Falling-Sicknefs, Palpitation of the 
nal Cavities of this Animal: It is of 4 different] Heart, Jaundice, Cholick, Bioody-Flux, Worms, 
Colour, fometimes of a darker or more blackifh,Jand the Stone. The Bezcar pe | likewife be 
and very often of a tawny and paler Colcur, which} uled to facilitate Child beating, and more parti- 
depends not only on the different Temperament ‘ularly in malignant Fevers and Poifons: |t’s ap- 
ef the Animals which produce it, bus alfo on the! Bye outwardly to Evil-Sores; uleerated Cancers, 
a 7 the like Maladies. The 


gf its Goodnefs ; {6 it is a 
ven inwardly'to:' thofe ‘that are’ pofdn 
preferves them from Death. 7°"; ” 7 
_ The Wef-India Bezaar ought to have but very 
little {weet Smell, to be, as ‘ir were, of an Afhi 
Colour, not 6 fhining as the other ; and to. have 
thicker and more. pargetted Crufts or Scates : 
They counterfeit it on: the Account -of its Dear- 
nefs, fome making ufe of Lime, Afhes, Shells, 
dry'd Blood, and {mall Bezogr Stones pulveriz'd, 
and incorporate the whole to impofe upon the 
World ; others.ufe Cmoper, Antimony, sat Quick- 
filver, mix’d and. wrought together’ by the help 
of a. Fire: But whocver ufes this fort of Pezoar, 
by way of Phyfick, will be fo far from havin 
any Comfort or Benefit by it, thae it will do hina 


a great Prejudice 5 fo neceffary it jg that the uf 


d; dnd ie 


the right, or not at all. 


The Vertue of the Bezcar confifts in its Vola- 


> 


brought from the Levant, and thé other. from . 


moft Care fhould be taken to have that which is 


tile Alkali Salts, by which it deftroys Acids, and 


TT ae 
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The Dofe is from four to fixteen Grains ; they{white -Rofes according to the Scafon, : infufed 
do not commonly prefcribe a fufficient Quantity | over night in a {mall Pot, with a little Water in it; 
of it in peftilential Cafes, nor do’ they proportion | upon hot Afhes or Embers 3 put this Infufion into 
it to the Poifon it isto encounter with ; and fome | fome Decostion made of cooling Herbs, and take 
of the moft eminent Phyficians are of Opinion, | it in the.morning while you ae tafting: | | 
that the leaft Dofe ought to confift of twelve| The Juice of the fame Flowers, from an Ounce 
Grains ; they firft reduce it into a very fine Pow-|to two Ounces, mix’d.with.a little Barley Water, 
der, and mix it with aLiquid prepared for that] will fervé for the fame Purpofe. we ae 
purpofe. — - ‘Fhe, Infufion of thefe Flowee ma ee ‘in 

We ma fay, that every Gall, of what Animal a Bottle, (‘Up@n which pour a little Oil-of. live: 
foever it te, is a Bezoar, the more or lefs in| the better to-preferveit, and to.ufe it as aforefaid. 
Vertue, enria. to the different Climates inj -Another Medicine, is to take half-an Ounce of 
which they live : It has been before obferved, that]the Conferve.of pale Rofes faiting, and then 
the Bezoar of Peru and the Weft-Indies atts with} Broth in which cooling Hetbs have been ‘boiled. 
lefs Vertue thanthe other. ‘The Dofe is from fix] BILL, an edge Tcol at the end-of .a Stale or 
Grains to two Drachms. ee psase . |Handle ; if it be fhort, then they call ita Han- 

BRezoar of a Hog is as big as a Filbert, . of a: Ale-bill, butif long, a Heage-bill: BPG ae ele 
white Colour, inclining a little to a dark Green 3] BILLET, a Bearing, very com- ff 7%: 
it’s found in the Gall of fome Wild Boars in Jdia4 mon in Heraldry, of dhe ric torn as, |: 
in the Ile of Malacca. It’s very rare, and f0]in the Cut-; Argent Billette, a Crofs- 
much efteem’d, that they pretend it excels thelengrail’d Gules, -by the Name: of 
‘Oriental Bezoar : It’s ufed againft Poifons, in the. Heath: lg is'called, Billerze here, be- 
Small- pox, hyfterical Difeafes, malignant Fevers, | caule the Fillers are fuppofed tobe \ 
and Stoppage of the Menjes. When ir is thought fall oven the-Field; but {ymetimes A“ >, 
proper to prefcribe it, they infufe it for a fhort|they are,,not.above fx, €5c. and then,.they ‘aré 
“time in Water ard. Wine, and make the Patient] numbered:. Guillim fays, it reprefents:a Lettes 
drink this Infufion fome time after he has eat. _ Jfolded up, and not a Billet .of Wood... Bloawe 
_ Bezoar of a Monkey, is as big as a Hazle-nut, |fays, Billecs muft be numbered if ror above Ten. 
‘blackifh, and of an oval form, it’s found in.aj BIND-WEED, in‘ Latin Convolvulus, from! 
kind of an Ape in the Ifle of Macaffar in “ine | conpolvere.ta twine; it being the nature of this 
rica.. It’s believ’d to be more Sudorifick, and of] Plant.to wind itfelf about fuch others as grow ne atl 


more Efficacy, than all other Bezoars, to refidt}it: there: arp feveral forte of it, jz. the Bluc, 
the Malignity of Humours. It’s ufed in ‘the 


the: White, ;, the Ivdian-Blue, and the Blue and 

Plague, and other contagious Diftempers ;, the} Yellow; tho’ it ufually grows in Hedges,“ i¢ ferves 
Dofe is from two to ix Grains.; :) cpap [however for. an Ornament in Gardeng::- It's fown 
_’ They are not only foreign Countries which. fur-/in Beds, and ftands not in much fear of the Cold 5: 
nifh us with Bezoars, they are found in, feveral}neverthelefs being put into the Ground about: 
Animals in Europe, as the German, Horfe, Hu-| March, -and at the -{ame-time ‘with fome other. 
‘man, Minercl, Ox, and wild Boar Bezoar ; they| Plants, they generally giveir the fame Advantage. 
are indeed no other than the Stones. which breed 
in feveral parts of the Body af an Animal, as .in 
the Kidneys, - Bladder, and Gall ; but that which 
breeds inthe laft ought tobe moft ufed. =, 
Bezoar (German) will caufe you to Sweat, and 

js ufed in the Plague, Small-pox, and malignant 
‘Fevers ; the Dofe is from fix Grains to a Scru- 


It’s miultiply’d by its Roots, and to this end 
they do, with an Initrument, gently uncover the. 
Root, and AEs remove it.. The Fibres muft be 
carefully difcharged from the Earth that flicks to 
them, but they being. a pretty many in Number, 
and involved one within another, the beft way is) 
to take the entire Plant, and fteep the Root in, 
Water, fhaking it:up and down till all-the Earth. 
be wafh’'d off. Having diligently confider’d the 
Root ard the Branches whic compofe the Plant, 
_|{divide if into feveral Parts, and then making a 

pretty large Hole, raife a little fort of Bank in 
the middle, and put the Plant upon it in fuch a 
manner, that the Knots of the Roots may lie 
about three Inches deep, and the lower parts of 
the Roots, by the Circumference of this Bank, 
may be kept feparate one from another ; becaufe 
fheuld it be entangled, they would be apt to die 
for want of fufficient Subitance for Nourifhmenr: 
the Hole muft be afterwards fill’d with Earth, 
prefs'd down upon the Root ; and that it may bet- 
ter ftick to them, Water them, and then let them’ 
take Root again. | 

When Bind-weed is come to a reafonable 
growth, it may be removed into the Borders 

lanted with Dwarfs, fetting them in a Line 

rawn in the Middle ;: and fince this Plant is na- 


le. a re ae 
| -Bezoar (Horse) called Hypolires, excites Sweat, 
refifts Poifon, kills the Worms, and ftops a Loofc- 
nefs; the Dofe is from half a Scruple to two Scru- 
les. ' aie a a 
' Bezoar (Human) is Sudorifick. ae 
‘* Bezoar (Mineral) in Latin Amites, is a fandy 
Stone found upon the Mountains near Zearn in 
Switzerland ; it’s form’d of Scales like the Be. 
zoar, and has the fame Colour. It is Diaphoretick, 
 “Bezoar (Ox) is fudorifick and opening, it re- 
fits Poifon, and ftops a Loofencefs ; a ufe it 
in the Falling-Sicknefs: the Dofe is. from fix 
Grains toa Scruple. ae 
' BIGG, a Pap or Teat in fame Country Places. 
- BILE, a. yeltowith Liquor feparated trom the 
Blood by the Glands of the Liver, and which is 
thrown down into a Bladder ; it’s convey’d thro’ 
the.Channel,called. Dufius Cholidonicus into the 
Duodenum, where it intermixes with the Chyle, 
‘to contribute towards the perfecting the Digeftion 
‘of the Food, which has had its beginning in the] turally a great Creeper, it’s ufually fupported with 
Stomach. Oe St 4 ee -_- {fimall Wands ftuck in the Ground at the Foot of 
7 To purge the Bile, you mult’take a Handful of/the Plant, plas ead it from incommoding 
March Violets, or Peach-tree Flowers, pale or] with its Boughs the Flowers ‘which grow near it: 
4 | we Shee : we 7 You 


of Coverings, without ufjng the Glaffes about it.- 
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You mutt be fure to give it this Support as foon as | ter, retaining fomething of the Tafte of the Tree, 
it isreu.oved, withcut which it wilicreep on the |and which, as fome fay, will in twelve or four- 
Ground, or enrangle icfelt with theneighbourirg | teen Days, outweigh the whole Tree it felf. 


Piaits, which will create a very difagreeable Con- 
fufion. It’savivacious Plant, and will live a long 
time in the Ground without removing. 

BINN, .a Place made of Boards to put Corn 


in. 

BIRCH-TREE, in Latin Betula, avery com- 
mon Tree in this Ifland, being to be found almoft 
in all the Parts thereof, tho’ Pliny calls it a 
Gaulifo Tree. It is produced commonly from 
the Rootsand Suckers, tho’ ir bears Seed, which 
it fhedsin the Spring; bat whether the Sceds will 
prcduce them, we do nor find any has made 


Tryal. The Roots or Suckers are planted at four 


or five foot interval, and from fmall Twigs will 
grow fuddenly into ‘Trees, provided they affe& 
the Ground, which carnat well be too barren for 
them ; for no fort comes amifs to them, thofe 
places which fcami:ly bear any Grafs, producing 
Birch of their own accord. You may, aftcr the 
firft year, cut them within an Inch of the Sur- 
face, and then they will {pring m ftrong lufty 
’Tufts fir for Coppice and Spring-woods ; or if you} 


reduce them to one Stem, you may render them 
in a very few Years fit forthe Turner ; for tho’ 


it be the worft of Timber, yet it is of ufe for 
the Husbandman’s Ox-yokes, for Hoops, {mall 
Screws, Panniers, Brooms, Wands, Bavin-Bands, 
Withies for Faggots, Arrows, Bolts, Shafts, 
Difhes, Bowls, Ladles, and other Utenfils ; 
it is alfo geod for Fuel, great and fmall Coal, the 
Jaft being made by charring the flendereft Brafh 
and fummits of the Twigs, Tops, and Loppings. 
Of the whireft part of the old Wood, fond com: 

in Dealing Birches, ismade the Grounds of 


aa 
- our {weet Powder, and-of the Rotten, fuch as we 


find reduced toa kind of reddifh Earth in old 
‘holhow Trees, is got the beft Mould for reifin 
of divers Seedlings of the rareft Plants an 
Flowers fome cover their Houfes with the Bark, 
of which rhe Judians in the Northern Parts of 
America, as Father Hennepin fays, make Canoes | 


that ave very {wift and‘large. Some fay that the 


Bark of Birch will tan Leather quicker and better 
than thatiof Oak. See Birch-wine. 
BIRCH-WINE, aeurious Liquor made of the 
Juice or Sap of the Birch-Iree, to be furnifh’d 
with which, about the beginning of March, when 
the Buds begin to be proud and turgid, and befote 


they open into Leaves, cut: with a Chizel and 


Mallet, a Slit ahmoft as deep as the Pith, under’ 


, 


feme Btugh or Branch of a well {preading Birch, | 


‘cut it obligae gnd not long ways, patting in a 
finall Stone .of Chip to meee the Wound a little! 


open. Sir Ffugh Plat thinks it beft to tap Trees 
within one foot-ef the Ground, the firft Rind ta- 


en off, and then the white Bark flit overthwart 
.no furthér:than the Body of the Tree: Make. 


the Incifiots n-that part which looks to the Sotth-| 
aveft, or. between thofe’ Quatters, Becaufe little! 


or no Sap rife from the Norrbern ; pat into the 


Slit a Leaf of the Tree fitted to thé Dimenfions |! 


‘of the Siiv, frum whith the Sap will diftil m the! 


manner of Filtration, and when you havé got your 


The dificrence between the Liquor that comes 
from the Bole or lower part of the Tree, and 
that which proceeds from ue higher Branches, is 
very Great, tor that from the Bole is not fo pure or 
aerial asthe former. - | : : 
Some are of Opinion, the beft Expedicnt to- 
procure ftore of Liquor, is to cut the Tree almoilt 
quite thro’ at the Circles on both fides the Pith, 
leaving only the utmoft Circle, and the Bark on 
the North and North-eajt Side unpietced, and that 
the larger this Hole is bored, the more pienti- 
fully ic will diftil; which if ‘it be ae or 
through a large Arm near the.Ground, it is 
effected with the greateft Advantage, and will 
need neither Stone nor Chipto keep it open, nor 
Spiggot to direct it to the Recipient: thus ic 
will,in a fhort time, afford Liquor fufficient to 
brew with, and in fome of thofe fwect Saps, one 
Bulhel of Malt will afford as good ‘Ale as four in 
ordinary Water; but the Liquor of the Syca- 
more, on this account, in the Opinion of the 
moft Judicious, is preferable to any other. © | 
To preferve this Sap in the bett Condition for 
Brewing till you have a fufficietit quantity’ of it, 
Jet what tuns firft be placed in the Sun rill the re- 
mainder be prepared, to prevent its growing four. 
It ought to be immediately ftopp’d up in the Bor- 
tles in which it was gather’d, and the Corks well 
waxed and ‘expofed to the Sun till a fufficient 


‘quantity is runout ; ‘then tet fo'tnuch Rye-Pread, 
toafted dry, but rot burnt, ‘be put into it, as will 


ferve.to fer it a working,‘and when it begins to 
ferment, take “it out and ‘bottle it immediately ; 
add a few Cloves or the ‘like to fteep in it, and it 
will keep for'a Year. It extraéts the Tafte ‘and 
Tin@ure of the Spice with wonderfal fpedd. 
Mr. Zoyle propofes a fulphurots Fame ‘to the 
Bottle. oo eee 

The Liquor of the Birch %s efteemed, to have 
all the Virtues of the Spirit of Salt, wirhout 
danger of its Acrimony, moft powerful for diffol- 
ving the Stone in the Bladder. The Winé is ’a 
mott rich Cordiat, cutting Confumpttons and’ fuch 
inward Diftempers as accompany the Stone in the 
Bladder ot Reins. Yea, the-learned Dr. Need- 
bam affirm’d, He had often cured the Scurvy with 
the Sap of Birch decokted with Honey and Witte. 

Birch-Wine exquifitely ede, is fo Rrohg, that 
the common fort df Stone Bottles cannot’ preferve 
the Spirits, they are fo fabtit ‘and volatite ; and yet 
it is gentle and hatmlef in its Operation, ahd the 
articular ways of making are thus: ‘To ve 
Gallon of Birch-Water put 4 Quart df Hone 
well ftirr’d Re boil it almoft ah hour wi 
a few Cloves dnd a little Lerior-peel, hie it 
Well ftummed ; when it’s frown cold, add th 
or four Sroonfuls of new Ale to make it work, 
which it will dotike new Ale, and wheh theYeaft 
begins to fettle, bottle ic up: it will, in a compe- 
tent time, becorne a moft brisk ahd fpitirucys 
Drink, which opens powerfully, and does wondéts - 
in the cure of ae Phtifick. an. 

This Witie may be made by ufing one Puitid - 


quantity, take away the Leaf, and the Batk will] of Sugar to each Gallon of Water, or {may be 
dofe-again if a lietle Earth be clapp’d to the Slit.|.dalcify’d with Raifns, aid miade a Raifin-wire. 
‘ : Others faten. 4 Bottle or fome fire cohvetiieht| The Author of Vinetum Britannicuin, ordersit to 


Veffel, which does as well as Perforating or T'ap- 


c 


he boiled but a quarter or half diy Hour, ‘then 
ping, and out of the Wound will diftil a clear Wa- ferting it tovool, to ddd a a ittleY¢att to purds 


ty 
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it; and fo to barrel it with a fmall Proportion of 
Cinnamon and Mace bruifed, about halt an Ounce 
of bith to ten Gallons 5 it muit be clufe {topp’d, 
and bottled a Month after, and fet the Bottles 
tool, to prelerve them from flying: But this 
Wine is rather for prefent Drinking tnan long Du- 
ration, unlefs the Kefrigeratory should be extra- 
ordinary cold. | 


BIR. 


their Hands; fo that when cither of them fees 
any Birds on his Side, he mutt lay his Ner over 
them, and fo take them up, making as litle 
noife as poflible, and they muft not wirhall be 
over-hatty in running to take them up 3. but lec 
him that carries the Light and Low-Bell be the 


toremoit, tor fear of raifing others, which their — 


coming into the Limits ot Light may occafion : 


BIRD, ‘a two-footed Animal, with Feathers: for ali is dark, except when the Light catts its 
and Wings. Birds are either Land-Fowl or Water-| Reflexion; fo that there mutt be no Light by 
Fow! 5 as for thofe that are brought up in Cages,| any means. 


they require that fome Care fhould be taken of 


It is to be obferved, that the Sound of the 


them when they happen to be hurr, or fall fick 5! Low-Bell caufes the Birds to lie clofe, and nor 
for which the followmg Remedies may be ufed,! dare to ftir, while you put the Nets over them 5; 


as there is occafion. 
For thofe that are hurt, gently pull off the 


Feathers from the Place 5 or you may cut em, 


_ and {preading a Villa Magna Plaitter upon foft] 


Leather, apply it thereto. 

To bring Birds to an Appetite, take Rhubarb, 
Agarick, Aloes, Saffron, Cinnamon, Anife, and 
Sugar-Candy, of each a Dram ; beat all thefe In- 
gredients together, and reduce em into a Powder, 
and give them as much of this Powder as will 
lic on a Penny, in a Pellet at Night; and this 
will make them caft much. : 

To purge Birds and bring them to a Stomach, 

"give them two Pills of the old liquid Conferve ot 
noe Rofes, of about the bignefs of a fmall 
ea. 

We proceed next to the Ways how to take 

Birds that are at large: There is a Way of. intox:- 
cating and catching them with your Hands 5 in 
order to which, take fome Lees of Wine and 
Hemlock Juice, and having temper’d them toge- 
‘ther, let fome Wheat for the {pace of one Night 
be fteeped therein 5 and then throwing the fame 
into a Place whither the Birds reforr to feed, 
when they have eaten thereof, they will drop 
~ down dead drunk. | 
There are various other Ways of taking 2irds, 
one of which is in the Night, with a Low-Zell, 
Hand-Net, and Light, a Sport ufed in plain and 
Champain Countries, alfo in Stubble Fields, efpe- 
cially that of Wheat, from the middle of Offober 
‘to the end of March ; and that after this man- 
ner : 7 | 
About nine a-clock at Night, when the Air is 
mild, and that the Moon does not fhine, take 
your Low-Bell, which muft be of a deep and 
‘hollow Sound, and of fuch a reafonable Size, 
that a Man may carry it conveniently with one 
Hand, which toll juft as a Sheep ufes to do whilft 
it feeds 5 you ‘att alfo have a Box much like a 
large Lanthorn, and about a Foot and a half 
fquare, big enough for two or three great Lights 
to be fet, and let the Box be lined with Tin, and 
‘one Side. open to caft forth the Lights fix this 
‘Box to your Breaft, to carry before you, and the 
Light will caft a great, diftance before you very 
‘broad, whereby you, may fee we thing that is 
on the Ground within the compafs of the Light, 
‘and .confequently :the Birds that reft on the 
Ground. | ea Sy aed. 


‘ 


As for the taking’ them, have ‘sic Men with | 


-you, one on each fide, but a little after you, to 


and the Light is fo terrible to them, that it amazes 
them : and tor caution, you mutt ufe all imaginable 
Silence, for fear of raifing them. 

If you would practife this Sport by yourfelf, 


then carry the Low-Bell in one Hand, as before _ 


directed, and in the other a Hand-Net, about 
two Foot broad, and three Foor long, with an 
Handle to it, which is to lay upon them {till as 
you fpy them 5 and fome like this Way better 
than the former. | 

If you have Company with you, one may have 
a Birding-Piece, to the end that if you efpy a 
Hare, the better way is to fhoot. it; for it is 
hazardous to rake it with the Net. Some there 
are, who inftead of fixing the Light to their 
Breaft, as aforefaid, tie the Low-Bell to their 
Girdle by a String which hangsto their Knees, 
and their Motion caufes the Bell to ftrike 3 and 
then they carry the Light in their Hand, extend- 
ing the Arm before them 5 but the Lanthorn or 
Box muft not be fo large as that which you fix 
to your Breaft: your beft' Way is to. try both 
and ufe that which you like beit. _ ee 
_ Another Way of taking {mall Birds is by Bar- 
Fowling, the fame being likewife a Night Exer- 
cife, by which you may take all Sorts of Birds, 


both great and imall, that rooft not only on the 


Ground, but on Shrubs, Bufhes, Haw-Thorn 


Trees, and the like Places: The Depth of Win- 


ter is the beft Seafon for this Sport, and the 
darker the Night, and the colder the Weather, 
tis fo much the better. ; — | 
_ As tothe Manner of Bat-Fowling, it may .be 
ufed with Nets or without, according to your 
Pleafure or Fancy: If without, fuppofe your Com- 
pany be twelve or fifteen, let one third Pare 
carry Poles, to which little Bundles of dry Wifps 
of Hay or Straw, or inftead thereof, Pieces. of 
Links or Hurds dipped in Pitch, Rofin, or the 
like, that will blaze, muft be bound at top 5 ano- 
ther third Part of the Company muft attend at 
the faid Fires, with long Poles,: rough and bufhy 
at the upper ends, to knock down the Birds that 
fly about the Lights ;- and another third Part 
muft have Poles to beat the Bufhés, and other 
Places, to caufe the Birds to fly about the Lights, 
which they will do, as if amazed, not departing 
from it5 fo that they: may be knock’d down at 
pleafure:.And thus you may fpend as much of 
the Night as is dark, .and find good Diverfion. 
It will be proper for one if the Company to 
carry a Candle and Lanthorn, that in cafe all the 


the end adl may not be within the Reflexion of} Lights are extinguifhed, they may be kindled .at 


the: Light thdt the Lanthorn or Box cafts forth, 
and each of them mutt’ be providéd with an 

and-Net of about three or four Foot fquare, 
which muft be fixed toa long Stick, to carry in 


’ 
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 pleafure 3 and befure to obferve: the: greateft $i- 
Lae snaeineDIcs ejpecially till the Lights are 
we ed. . Sonat . 
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The other Way with Nets.is performed this: 
Let two or three go with Lanthorns and Candles 
lighted, ¢xtended in one of their Hands, juit 
fuch as is before defcribed to carry in your Hand 
about the ufing of the Zow-Zell, and in their 
other Hands {mall Nets like a Racket, but lefs, 
which mui{t be fixed at the end of a long Pole, 
to beat down the Birds as they fit at rooft, which 
being furprized with the great Blazing Light, 
will not itir until they are knock’d down: then 
there are others whofe Bufinefs it is to gather-the 
Birds up, and put them into a Basket or Bag, 
to carry them home. A Crofs-Bow for this 
kind of Sport is very ufeful, to fhoot them as 
they fir. 

Some take great and fmall Fowl by Night, in 
Champain Countries, with a Zoug Tramel-Net, 
which is much like the Net ufed for the Low- Bell, 
both for Shape, Bignefs, and Mefh: this Net is 
to be fpread upon the Ground, and let the nether 
or further end thereof, being plumed with fmall 
Plummets: of Lead, lie clofe on the Ground 3; 
and then bearing up the former end by the 
Strength of Men ar the two foremoft ends, only 
trail ie along the Ground, not fuffering thar End 
which is born up to come near it, by at leaft a 
Yard, , ° 

Then at each End of the Net muft be carry’d 

req&blazing Lights of Fire, fuch as have been 

foken of before; and by the Lights Men muft 
be with long Poles, to raife up the Birds as they 
go, and as they rife under the Nets, to take 
them ; and you may in this manner go over the 
whole Corn-Field, or other Champain Ground, 
which will yield both Pleafure and Eo - * 

There are, and may be more Ways than one 
for teking {mall 2170s when the Ground is cover’d 
with Gnow $ to initance in the following ne, 

itch upon a Place im your Yard or Garden, 
Sita which you may fee the Birds about twenty 
neha — a fome b Arpt or ager pias! fou sarudl Jay Earth 
whence the Zirds cannot fee you,.to the end | that may the leaft frighten the Sirds from com} 
they:may not be frighten’d ; “ine: this: Place. off, ms ae abe 2 : froma eee 
the Snow, to the breadth of fix or feven Foot, }. 
and of the fame length, fo as to farm a Square; 
gs reprefented -by the Lines O,P,Q,R 5 placc 
a Wooden Table or Door in the middle, as at A, 
to which you muft have faftened before at the 
Sides B, C, D, E, fome fmall Pieces af Pipe- 
Staves, abouc fix Inches long, and an Inch. broad ; 
but ibefexe you nail em on, make a Hole exceed- 
wg the Thicknefs of the Nail, tothe end it may 
ealily tum about each Nail, You are, under the 
four Ends which are not nailed, to place four 
Pintes of Tile or Slate, to hinder them to pene- 
tree unto the Ground, asyou may feeat Fand G, 
in fuch a manner that the Table may not be 
fixed, but with the leaft Jog fall down. You 
muit.make a {mall Notch or little Stay in ehe 
End of the Table, at the Place marked H, in 
order ta put ineo'it the End of the Staff I, which 
Should be feven sInches long, and one broad 3 
end the other Rnd ought to reft upon a Piece of 
Tile ‘ox Slate, fo char the Door or Table: hanging 
thereon, would tbe ready to fall towards’ the 
Henfo, were itnot for that Piece of Woed which 
is bored towards.the middie, in onder to put in: 
and fafien the End of .afmall Cord, whofe other 
End is convey’d ‘to the Window::or Door MN, 


OF Aa dae’ anes” soma, 
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This done, put fome Straw upon the Table to 
cover it, with fome Corn underneath it, anda little 
about ir: Now as foon as the hungry little Birds 


proceed to feed upon that under it. You muft — 
rom time to time peep thro’ fome Hole in the 


and fo the Table will fall upon the Birds, which 


‘ 


Take two-Po es ABCD, EFG r let ah 2 
be rait, light, apd ten or a deves Foot page 
to the end that the Net may be Lifted up high 


Comers at the two {mall Ends AE; ‘tic ; 
other two Corners C,G, as far in’ yon on fe : 
faften Pack-threade ail along st both -rhe ‘Sides, 3 


Height of the Bubh ;, and i ve | 
dofign’d for thie Purpofe. Ber nee Balls sod H wautt be (o.ordered, 
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rooft with their Breafts againft the Wind: The 
other Perfon with the lighted Torch muft ftand 
behind the middle of the Net; and the third 
muft beat the Bufhes on the other Side of the 
Hedge, and drive the Birds that way out to- 


fix Foot high, and fo intermingle the Tops of 
them, that they may keep clofe and firm like a 
Hedge: take two or three Boughs of Black 
Thorn, as C, D, let them be as thick and clofe 
as may be, and place them on the Top of the 
Coppice-Branches, where you muft make them 
{tick faft 5. provide vourlel with four or five 
Dozen of {mall Lime-Twigs, nine or ten Inches 
long, and as flender as can be gor; glue them 
Ball along to within cwo Inches ot the thick End, 
Bt which muft be eleft with a Knife; place them 
here, and upon the Hedge, and let them be kept 
ijup, by placing the cleft End flightly upon a 
Point of the Thorns, and let the middle be born 
up @ little with fome other higher Thorn, fo that 
they may ftand floping without touching one an- 
other; ranging them all in fuch@ manner, that 
a Bird cannot light upon the Hedge, withour 
being entangled. You should always have a live 
Bird of the fame Sort with shole you have a 
| {mind to catch, and bring him up in a fmall Cage 

that is light and portable ; thele Cages muft be 
1} placed upon fmall forked Sticks, as F,G, ‘ten 


e ithe artificial Hedge or Bufh, at a Fathom’s di- 
jf itance ; after which, retire thirty Paces towards 
e115, where you are to ftick two or three leav’d 
? | Branches in che Ground, which may ferve for a 
4 | Lodge or Stand where to hide yourfelf. {7 - 
When you have taken three or four Birds of 
any Sort; you muft make ufe of the Device re- 
prefented by the fecond Figure: Take a fmall 
Suck IH, two Foot long, and fix it quite upright 
in the Ground, at the diftance, more or lefs, of 
two Fathoms from the Tree; faiten a: {mall 
Pack-thread to the End I, which- muit be on @ 
{mall forked Stick LM, two Foot high, and fix ic 
inthe Ground four Fathoms diftant from the other 
1H, and let ‘the End of it be convey’d to youre 
Stand; then tie the Birds you have taken by 
the. Legs to that Pack-thread between the. Stick 
I.H,:and the forked one L. M3 the Letters 
N, ee Q, Ry da ee them to you : the Thread 
DP rae meee e 's of: Birds inthe middle | made ufe of for this Purpofe mutt be two Fooe 
Apr ee ae iets jie following ‘De-} long, and fo flack, that the Birds may itand up- 
of a Ficid, and e — ¢ . 7... fom the Grouad. , This done, retire to your Stand, 
WCE ss : , _ and when you fee fome Birds fly, pull your Pack- 
ena thread S a little, and the Birds that are ty’d 
will ‘fly, by which means you may take a great 
many Birds; for thofe that hover in the Air per- 
ceiving the others fly, will imagine they. feed 
‘| there,-which will bring them down, and fo light 
flapon the Lime-Twigs, from which you may take 


wards the Light ; he muft lay on ftotitly with his 
Pole. : Now the Birds fuppofing it to be Day, will 
make towards the Light, and fo falling into the 
Wet, become a Prey to you: When you have 
taken them out, yon may pitch your Net again. 
In great Timber-Woods, under which Holly- 
Bufhes prow, Birds ufually rooft, and there good 
Store of Game is to‘ be met with. By this Way, 
¢wenty or thirry Dozen of Birds have been taken 
in one Night.‘ This ct is iy ie the better, 
when the Weather is-‘cold and dark. - | 

. You may divert yourfelf from September to 


rd 
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SP. «ee, MRIS, | 7 OS if [them without any more to do. 
FT... .  S in iy , As foon as fmall Birds have done with their 
pu. Ae _ % =P Nefts, which. will be about the end of Syly, 


they go to drink, along Rivulets, about Springs, 
,BUDitches, and Pools, in the Fields, and Woods: 
| | Cait your Eye on the following Figure. 

Suppofe the Place marked with the Letter A, 
thou be the middle of a Ditch or Pool full of 
Water, where Birds come to drink 3 make choico 
of a Bank where the Sun comes but a little, as 
at B, remove every thing that ‘may obftru@ the 
| Birds to come eafily at the Water; take feveral 
A oes a eee \{mall eee a foot Jong, ira bee 

op: etnla-Piece of Ground early glue over to within two-In es of the thicke 
: bales — ash “tall i Trees and End, which muft be fharp-pointed, in order to 
Hedges and: fick ‘inthe? Ground three or four [fix them in a Row oe ssi B, in ee ry 

ae te - : : rs ithi e 
Branches of Coppice-Wopits'st- A,.B,T. five or} manner that they may all lie within a 
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Inches from the Ground, ftuck on one Side of - 


you! may take them in great Numbers, when | 
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Breadth of the Ground; the 
one another: when you have enclofed this Bank 
cut fome {mall Boughs or Herbs, all which pl 
round the Water at the Sides marked C,L, 
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where the Birds might :drink 3 and this will 
‘oblige them to throw themfelves where the 
Lime-Twigs are, which they cannot difcern 5 and 
lace uncovered roand the Water, 
where the Birds may drink, but thatat B=: then 
eetiring to your Stand to conceal yourfelf, but fo 
as that you may fee all your Lime-T wigs, and 
when any thing is satched, haften to take it away, 
and re-place the Lime-Sticks where there is occa- 


leave no 


fion. 


6 ~ : 


But forafmuch as thé Birds which come to 
drink, confider the Place where they are to alight 
ronge, but reit upon 

fome tall Trees, if there are any, or on the top 
of Cops ; and after they have been; there fome 
eime, get to fome lower Branches, dhdd,.a little 
u 
imuft have three or four great Boughs, like“ thofe 
reprefented at the Side ¥, which you are to pitch 


for it; for. they do it not.at 


after, alight on the Ground: In this-€xfe 


in ‘the Ground at the beft Place of Accefs to ‘th 


Ditch, and about a Fathom dittant from the Wa-Ft 
ters take off the Branches from the middle till 
near the top, and: let the disbranched Part be 


floping towards the Water, to the end you ma 


y muft not touch | the Warer they find on the Leaves of Trees 5 
ace | 


Y, 


neither will it be to any purpofe to purfue the 
Sport when the Water, after great Rains, lies in 
fume Place on the Ground $ it muft firft dry up, 
or clfe you will lofe your Labour. Large as well 


Jas fmall Birds are taken at fuch watering Places. 


See Low-Bell, Owl or Horncoot, and Pitfall. 

BIRD-CALL, a Whittle with which a Birds 
Catcher deceives Birds, by counterfeiting their 
Voices; the Bira-Call made ufe of in reipeét to 
red Partridges, is ditterent from that of the grey 
ones: They have alfo an Inftrument wherewith 
to call Deer, Foxes, &c. they are Pipes like 
thofe of an Organ; Which have different Effeéts, 
according to the little Boxes or Caf: into which 
they are put. See Calls Natural and Artifiet al, 

BIRD-LIME, Stuff prepared after diffrent 
Ways; the common Methed is to peel 4 good 
Quantity of Holly-Bark about Midfummer, fill a 
Vecflel with it, put Spring- Water to it, boil it till 
the grey and white Bark rife from the green,which 
will require twelve Hours boiling ; then take it 
off the Fire, drain the Water well from it, fepa- 
rate the Bafks, lay the green Bark on the Earth 
in fome cool Vault or Cellar, covered with any 
green rank Weeds, fuch as Dock-Thiftles, Hemi- 
lock, &c. to a good thicknefss 5 let it lie fo  four- 
teen Days, by which time it will be a perfect’ 
Mucildge 5 then pound it well in a Stone-Mortar, 
till it becomes a tough Pafte, and that none of 
the Bark be difcernible 5 next after, wafh it 
well in fome running Stream, a8 long as you'pet- 
ceive the leaft Motes in it 5‘then put it ‘in an 
earthen Pot to ferment, fcum, it for four or five 
Days as often as any thing arifes, ‘and when o 
more comes, change it into a frefh earthen Veffcl, 
and preferve it for ufe in this manner : es 

Take what Quantity you think fit; put it in at 
earthen Pipkin, add a third part of Capon’s ot 
Goofe-Greafe to it well clarify’d, or Oil of Wal’ 
nuts, which is better 5 incorporate them on & 
gentle Fire, and ftir ie continually till it is cold, 
and thus it is finifhed. 

To prevent Froft, take a quarter of as much 
{Oil of Petrolium as you do Greafe, and no Cold 
will congeal it: The Jtaliazs make theirs of the 
Berries of the Mifletoe of Trees heated after the 
fame manner, ‘2nd mix it with Nut«Oil, an 


y|Ounce toa Pound of Lime, arid. taking it from 
make Notches therein with a Knife at. three Fin- 


gers diftance from each other, in order. to put in 


the Fire, add half an Ounce of Turpentine, 
which qualifies it 'alfo for the Water. Great 


everal fmall Lime-Twigs, as you may ‘fee by| Quantities of Bird-Lime are brought from Da- 
the Cut; ‘you muft lay them within two Fingers| majcus, Ae be made of Sebeftens, be- 


breadth of the Branch, and fo difpofe them in 
refpeét to one another, that a0 Zird which comes 


to. alight thereon can efcape being entangled : 
It’s certain, if you take fix dozen of Birds as 
well on the Boughs as on the Ground, you will 
catch two thirds on the Branches at X. © 

The right time for this Sport is from two 
in the aan | till Evening, half an Hour be- 
fore Sun-Set; but the beft time is from about 
ten till eleven,-and from rwoto three 5 and laft- 


ly, an Hour and a half before Sun-Set, when 
‘they 


becanfe the Hour preffes them to retire, and go 
to rooft. 


approach to the Watering-Place in Flocks, | 


caufe we fometimes find the Kernels5 but it is 
fubje@ to Frott; impatient of Wer, and will noe 
laft abovea Year or two good. There tomes 
alfo of it into England from Spain,, which refitts 
Water, but is of an ill Séent It’s faid the Bark 
of our Lanrona, or way-fdring Shrubs, will make as 
good Bird-Lime as any. Dee ee son 

BIS-ANNUALS, Plants fo call’d, that feldom 
flower till the fecond Y ear after fowing, and then 


die. ee 

BISHOPING, a Jockey’s Term, for which 
fee Horfe. | a os 
' BISK, a fort of Potage in a Ragne made of fe~ 
veral things; there are Disks of Pidgeone, of 


The beft time for this Diverfion is when the, Quails, Capons, fat Pullets, and of Fifh. 


Weather is horteft 5 you muft not follow it when 


it rains, nee, even when the Morning-Dew falls,| known, and made feveral ways. 
becaufe the: Birds then fatisfy themfelves with | Common Biskets, take eight Eggs and break 


BISKET, a fort of dainty Preparation well 
o make the 
‘em 
Tate 


BIT 


BIT 


into fome Veffel, and beat ’em in the fame man- is cured thus; Take Honey, Powder of Ginger, and 
ner as you would do for Pancakes, put to ’em a the Juice of Cellandine, mix ’em, and let ’em 
Pound of Sugar pulveriz’d, and fome Flower foon, be lick’d together into the Eye with a Feather 


after; take care to temper the whole until the | 
Paite becomes very white, and that there be no- 
thing like a Lump therein; pour this Paite into| 
Moulds made of Tin, and of an oblong Square, | 
with rais'd Edges to contain the Paite, put ’em: 
into the Oven after you have {trew’d Sugar upon 
"em: they muit be put at a diftance from the live 
Coals for fear of burning them, They require no 
more time than a quarter of an Hour in baking, 
and affuming a fine Colour; when they are taken 
out of the Oven, they glaze them with fome Su- 
gar reduced into Powder, which they ftrew over 
them, and fo take them out of their Moulds 
while they are yet hot; the Oven muft be left 
open while they are baking, amd the Heat fhould 
be moderate. | 

Our Englifh way for Common Biskets, and faid 
to be the heit, ‘is to take half a Peck of Flower, 
four Eggs, half a Pint of Yeatt, and an Ounce 
andan half of Anifeeds, which make into a Loaf 
with fweet Cream and cold Water ; ehis you are 
to fafhion fomewhat long, and when baked and 
a day or two old, cut it into thin Slices like 
Toatts, and ftrew ‘em over with powder’d Sugar ; 
then dry ’em ina warm Stove or Oven, and when 
dry, fugar em again, and doing {o two or three 
times, put ’em up for Ute. 
| BITCH, the Female of the Dog Kind, which 
if fhe grows not. Proud as foon as the Owner 


would have her, in order to the Propagation of|{topp’d u 


the Species, 


mel’s Prefcription for a B 


twice a Day, it is avery food emedy. M. C@o- 

ow upon a Horfe’s Eye, 
is totake an Ounceof Myrrh, anda little Saffron, 
pound ’em with fome honey’d Water, and boil- 
ing the Stuff with three Ounces of Honcy, apply 


t. 
BITING of a mad Dog, a Misfortune fatal to 
thofe who undergo it, except timely remedy’d 5 
and as it isa dangerous and furprizing Evil, there 
are manythings prefcribed for it: One good Re- 
ceipt for a Horfe bitten, is to take Hobgoblings, 
Periwinkle, and Box-Leaves, of each one hand- 
ful 5 firft mince them fmall, and ftamp them ve- 
ry well in a Stone Mortar, and with Milk or Beer 
adminifter it bothat the Change and Full of the 
Moon. 
Another way, if your Horfe be bitten, is to let 


owe 


him blood, as you always muft do in this Cafe 5 _ 


then take fome Henbane and burn it to Afhes, 
mingle Hog’s-greafe with it, and apply it to the 
place bitten, and give him fome of the Juice of 
the Green Herb inwardly to drink, in a quarter of 
a Pint of Angelica Water. Can 
Others, prefently after letting the Horfe blood, 
take Sage and Rue, of each a large Handful, an 
Ounce of common Treacle, three or four Hleads 


of Garlick peel’d and bruis’d, the bignefs ofa Nut- — 
meg of {crap’d Tin or Tinfoil, all which put into - 


a Gallon of ftrong Ale in an earthen Pot clofe 


Water ull half be confum’d, of which give him 


__ She may be made fo, by wae two Heads of| five or fix Spoonfuls before the Full of «he Moon, 


Garlick, half a Caftor’s Stone, the Juice of Creffes, 
and about twelve Spanife Flies or Cantharides, 
all which boil together in a Pipkin which holds a 
Pint, with fome Mutton, and make Broth thereof, 
and of this give her fome twice or thrice, and 
fhe will infallibly grow Proud 5 and the fame 
- Dog-Pottage given toa Dog, will make him alfo 
defirous of Copulation. . ; 
,, Again, when fhe is lin'd and with Puppy, you 
muft not let her hunt, for that will be q way to 
make her caft her Whelps; bur let her walk Bp 
and down the Houfe and Court unconfin’d, anc 
never lock her in her Kennel, far fhe is then im. 
atrent of Food, and therefore you muft make her 
i me. Brath.once a day.. : | 
*” But if you would {pay your Bitch, it muft be 
done before ever fhe has a Litter of Whelpe, 
and in Spaying her, take not out all the roots 
and :ftrings of the Veins, for in fo doing, it will 
mych prejudice her Reins, and hinder her {wift- 
ee ever after; but by leaving fome behind, it 
wiil make her much the ftronger, and more 
hardy: Whatever. you do, fpay her not when 
the 1s Proud, for that will endanger her Life, 
but it may be done fifteen Days after 5 tho’ the 
pbeft time of all is, when the Whelps are fhaped 
Asay For the reft, fee Dog, Breeding of 
025, Ce 
¢’ Some there are who may have a mind to keep 
Bitches from growing Proud, for feveral Reafons 
£0 long to. be inferted here 3 and to dothis, be- 
fore a Bitch has had any Whelps, give her every 
morning for about a Fortnight together, eight or 
teo. Corns of Pepper in her Meat, and you will 
find it will effeCtually do it.-+ .. 
. BITE, or Blowon rhe Eye,asit refLpe&s Horfes, 


and three days after 5 but if Neceffity requires, 
let it begiven him prefently. | 

The belt Cure, in the Opinion of: many, is to 
take the Herb which grows on dry and barren 
Hills, call’d the Star of rhe Earth, which muf 
be given three Days together ; the firit time ga- 
ther three of shefe Herbs with all. the whole 
Roots, wafh and wipe them clean, then pound 
them well, lofing no part of "em ; Jes the. fame 
be given him in Beer, and be careful that he hag 
all che Herbs and Roots; tbey may alfa be made 
up into fweet Burter, which will do as well. The 
fecond Day give him five of the Herbs and 
Roots, and the third feven, and he will be cer+ 
tainly cur’d 5 for this cures not only. all manner of 
Cattle, but alfo Men who have the misfortune to 
be bie by mad Dogs. | | | 

BITING of a mad Dog, a Misfortune that may 
befall other Animals befides Horfes; and whea 
Oxen, or other Black Cattle happen to be thus 
injured, you muft bruife fome Garlick, and put- 
ting the fame intoa thin Linnen Cloth, rub and 
chafe the bitten Place therewith, and the Beaf 
will do wel]. 

Some there are who {quirt into: the Holes, or 
wafh the Wounds with Water and Sale long 
mixed before together. Others wafh the bittea 
Place with way-broad Leaves flampt, and give 
the Juice of thom to.the Beait, in Ale or Beer. 

Some again taking the Foot of the great Burr, 
and bryifing it with fome Salt, apply it ta the 
Place, and it will be helpful to Man and Beaft. 

BITING of @ mad Dog, in refpe& to Swine, 
is cur’d by taking fome Chamber-lye, mix’d with 
Bay Salt and Soot, into which put an Addle Egg 


or two bear together 5 and boilmg it a Little, then 
2 anoint 


with Paite, and boil it in a Kettle of — 
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anoint the bitten place, with a Clout ty’d to a 


Stake’s End as hot as may be endur’d, and twice ; 


or thrice will cure the Swine, and al{o other Bealts. 
BLACK-CHERRY. . See Cherry Sree. 
BLACK.CHERRY BRANDY, Brandy tinc- 
tur’d with Black-Cherries 5 but to make the fame 
a Cordial, take two Quarts of ftrong Claret, and 
four Pounds of @lack-Cherries tull ripe, {tamp 
‘them, and put them to the Wine, with one hand- 
ful of Angelica, one handtul of Balm, and as much 
Carduus, half as much Minr, and as many Rofe- 
mary Flowers as you can: hold in beth your hands, 
three handiuls of Clove DD aati two Ounces 
of Cinnamon cut {mall, and one Ounce of Nut- 
megs; put all thefe into a deep Por, let them be 
well ftirr’d together, then cover it fo clofe that no 
Air can get in ; let it ftand one.Day and a Night, 
then put it into a Still, which mutt alfo be clofe 
luted, and draw off as muca as runs good ; {weet- 
en it with Sugar-Candy to your Tafte. It’s good 
in any Melancholy, or tor the Vapours. 
BLACK-CHERRY WINE, a pleafant Li- 
quor made of Black-Cherries, &c. in order to which, 
boil fix Gallons of Spring Water one hour, then 
bruife twenty four Pounds of Black-Cherries, but 
do not break the Stones ; pour the Water boiling 
hot on the Cherries, ftir the Cherries well in the 
Water, and let it {tand four and twenty hours, then 
ftrain it off, and to every Gailon put near two 
Pounds of good Sugar 5 mix it well with the Li- 
quor, and let it ftand one day longer, then pour it 
off clear into the Veffel, and {top it up clofe. Let 
it be very fine before you draw it off into Bottles. 
BLACK-PUDDINGS,. a common Exjlifh 
Food, and the beft Method to make them, and 
far exceeding the ordinary sort is, to boil the 
Umbles of a Hog tender, take fome of the Lights 
with the Heart, and. all the Flefh..about them, 
taking out the Sinews, and mincing the reft very 
fmall; do the like by the Liver; tothem add 
rated Nutmeg, four or five Yolks of Eggs, a 
Pint of fweet Cream, a quarter of:a Pint ot Ca- 
nary,’ Sugar,. Cloves, Mace, Cinnamon finely 
wder’d, .a few Carraway Seeds, and a little. 
ofewater, a pretty quantity of Hogs Fat, and 
fome. Salt, which muft be ralled up about two 
hours before. you put it into the Hogs Guts, and 
then put it into them after you have rinced.them 
in Rofewater. eS | ng 
The moft common way of making Black-Pud- 
dings in France, isto take the Blood of a Hog that 
is not clotted, which put into an earthen Pot 
with a little Milk,.and a Spoonful of good fat 
‘Broth, throw in fome Salt, Pepper, a, little 
Thyme, with the Leaf of the Hog chop’d {mall : 
Takethe Guts of .the Hog that are well cleanfed, 
fill *em with thefe Ingredients which have been 
mix’d together, and form *’em in. what fafhion 
you pleafe, then boil ’em in hot Water, and prick 
“em to let the Wind out, for otherwife they would 
burit; and:you: may know that they.are enough, 
when nothirig comes out but Fat, then broil ’em, 
and ferve ?eminhot. = 0) ar | 
‘To make White-Puddings, mince the Breaft of 
a roafted Fawl very {mall, and chop the Leaf of 
a Hog’s Fat very-{mall, pour a little Milk on with 
fome Salt and Hepper, and add the Whites of two 
or.thruc Fags, and ,therewith. fill. the. Guts ofa 
Hog after they have been well cleanfed ; after 
which, having bianch’d ’em inWater, put.’em upon 


a Napkin.to grow cold, and,when,you would ¢at} Qhnions. 24) <0. 


BLA. 


them, let em be broiled on Paper over'a mode- 
rate Fire, and ferve ’em-inhot.> »- «| 

BLACK-THORN, fee Z/ori. 

BLADDER ; that part of the Human Body, 
which is the Receptacle ot the Scrofities that de- 
{Lend from the Reins, and which are atterwards 
to be thrown out through a Channel appointed 
ior that purpofe. The Bladder in Men is fituated 
at the bottom of the Kelly, above the right In- 
teftine 5 and in Women, between the Womb and 
the Os Pubis. 

It is round and long, having a Paffage or Con- 
duit, through which the Uric runs out. 

The Subitance of the Bladder is membrancus, 
that it may ftretch or contract itfelt, as there is 
occafion. ee he . 

It confifts of two Membranes, one of which 
is external, and derived from the ‘Pecritouaeuit, 
and the other internal, which is very ‘thick, and 
garnilhed with three Sorts ot Fibres; thofe with 
in are ftrait, thofe without run crofs+ways, and 
the others. are ferpentine : It has a grcat many 
Veins and Arteries, which are difperfed through 
the whole Subjftance thereof, and two Nerves, 
one of which proceeds from the fixth Pair, and the 
other from the Extremity of the Back-Bone: It 
has a Mufcle made in the Form of a Ring, 
which furrounds its Neck, and keeps it tight, that | 
fo the Water may not run out, without there is 
occafion, Its Neck is more flefhy than the reft 5 
it is longer and larger in Men than in Women, 
having at the end thereof two fmall Glands, 
which are called Proffates, upon which the Chan- 
nels of the Seed abut. i - 

The S/adder is fubjeé& to the Stone and Ul 
cers, which caufe a Weaknefs or Stoppage of .U- 
rine, with or without Pain. ee 

The Stone in. the Bladder is fometimes con~ 
vey'd thither from the Kidneys thro’ the Ureters ; 
or elfe it is. bred there from.a grofs and very 
crude Humour that flows from the Veins with the 
Urine into it, and there becomes dry and nardned 
with Heat. .. = a a Hr 
_ The moft apparent Signs of the Stone in tha 
Bladder, are: the Pains which the Patient fecls 
in the Neck.of it, when he. goes to. make, water, 
great Itching at the end of the Yard, with an 
Heavinefs about the Privy Parts, an Inclination ta 
pifs, as alfo to go ta f{tcol, without being able to 
do either the one or the other 5 to which we may 
add, that he neither can itand ftill, fit down, 
walk, nor ride, being continually very reftlefs. |. 

The Cure that ferves for the Difeafes of the 
Kidneys, ferves alfo for thofe of.the Bvadder 3 
however, it is proper to obférve, that when you 
are about bringing away the Stone from the Bla¢- 
der, you muft always begin with light ba 
Barley-Waters; and in giying. of thefe, ir muf 
be always faiting, or four Hours. aiter Mcals 
The following Prefcriptions. may be very fafely 
ufed in. this Dittemper: 7.00 
‘4. Take two Drams of the Powder of Wood- 
Lice, an Ounce of Brandy, and a Chepine of the — 
Decoétion of Chich-Peafe ; divide the Potion in- 
to two Parts, and let them be taken two.Mocnings 
together falling. gw oe ee 
, be -Take a Dram of the Powder of Waod-Lice, 
gnd- half a,Dsam of the Shells, of new laid Eggs 3 
mix them together in a Glafs, of White- Wine, 
to which add a Spoonful of the Juice of white 


Male be 
car Ori ats 


3. Let 


a. Ske OH dk 
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a a) 
3. Let the Patient for fix Wecks tcgether, every grcat Grounfel, and as much of the Juice of 
Morninz faiting, drink a Glafs of diltilied Onion-; Plantain, haif a Dram of Aloes, and ten Grains 


Water. | 
4. Take two Ounces of Celandinc-Rcot well 


chopped, infufe them in a Chopine of White- | 


Wine ; and give him half a Giafs of it every 


of Camphire, and fyringe as betore. 


4. It withehe Olcer the Patient has the Stran- 
gury, which is a difficulty in making water, he 
muil then take four Ounces of Bean-Water, two 


Morning fafting ; the longer he cuntinues to take) Ounces of Plantain-Water, as much Rofe-Water, 


this Liquor, the more Benefit he will find by it. 

lf none of thefe Medicines fucceed, then. re- 
courfe mutt be had to Cutting, an Operation that 
Perfuns should not be fo much afraid of now a- 
ee when there are fo many able Ciirurgcons to 

o it. - | 

If an Ulcer be in the bottom of the Bladder, 
or Paffage of the Urine, the Patient will find 
Pains about the Privy Paris, and he will never 
pis fo well nor fo trecly as when a Pipe or 

robe is put up his Yard. | 

If the Ulcer is in the Neck of the Bladder, he 
will feel an Itching abcut the Yard, and a Pain 
when he is about to make water; and if the 
Urine is ftrong, befides the violent Pain he fecls, 
he will neither be able to lie down, nor ftand up: 
one while he will be feized with fome Fits of a 
Fever, or at other times tired out with want ot 
Reft. Laitly, in what Place foever the Ulcer 
comes in the Bladder, the Patient is menaced 
with a Dropfy, ora Diforder throughout all the 
Parts of his Body, which is called a Cachexia. 

The Ulcer in the Bladder is cured with more 
difficulty than that in the Kidneys, forafmuch as 
that they are fefhy ; but the Siaddcr is dry and 
nervous. Ir alfo difcovers itfelt by a ftinking 
Urine, mixed with Rafures, and Matter like Pus 
or Corruption. | . 3 

If the Ulcer has its Origin from Choler, the 
Urine will be found; but if it proceeds from 
falt Phlegm, it will appear white. © ‘ 

The Ulcer in the ladder, of all fimple Dif- 
eafes ought to be taken in cure betimes ; for if it 
- benever fo little neglected, it becomes incurable : 
and therefore as foon as you perceive it coming, 
the Patient muft forbear the Ufe of Wine alone, 
cold Drinks, Salt Meat, Spice, and fugar'd 
things, and Ragous, wherein there are Guarlicks, 
Onions, Chibouls, Leeks, Lemon-Juice, Verjuice, 
and Vinegar. He mutt, if he can, confine him- 


{elf wholly to the Ufe of Milk, either raw or} y 


boiled, ix matters not which. He muft open a 
Vein. once or twice, and often take Glyiters of 
Tripe-Broths and Yolks of Egos. He mutt purge 
orice or twice a Month with Caffia mundify'd, e1- 
ther in a Bolus, or.{teep’d in Whey, or with an 
Ounce of double Catholicon put into a Glafs o 
Succory- Water. While thefe things are: doing, 
he mutt be fyringed with fuch Injections as thefe : 

1.-Take dhe “Whites of four raw Eggs,’ beat 
them well with two Ounccs of Woman's Milk, 
and two Ounces: of Mucilage, Quince-Seeds, or 
Pfillium,’ half. an Ounce of Bolc-Armoniack, and 


as much Dragons Blood 3 mix the whole toge- 


ther, and {yringe therewith. 
- 4@.-Take'a Pinch’ ot 
Marth-Mallows and Lintfeed ; 
Chopine of ‘Water upon hot Embcrs ; 
to two Ounces of this Infufion, which you are to 
Qtrain thro” a Linnen-Cloth, an Ource of the Oil 
of Water-Lilly, two Grains of Saffron, and a 


infufe them in a 


Graid of Opium: You mutt warm ira little when 


youufeit..2 1 0° - 


—&. Mix with four Ounces of the Juice of the 


th 
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Saeed as much of 
and add 


halt an Ounce of Ceru’s wafhed, and a Dram of 
Camphire; mix them all.together, and inject 
often. . 

BLAIN3 a Diftemper that befalls the Tongues 
of Bcafts, being a certain Bladder growing above 
on the Roor of the Tongue againit the Pipe, 
which Grief at length in {welling will ftop the 
Wind 3; and it comesat firit by fome great chafing 
and heating of the Stomach, whereby, as fome 
judge, it {till grows and increafes by more Heat, 
it commonly happening in the Summer, and not 
in the Winter: For when the Beait is hor, and 
has been cuafed, it will rife and {well full of Wind 
and Water ; fo that when it is full and grown big, 
it will ftop the Beaft’s Wind, which may be per- 
ceiv’d by his gaping and holding out his Tongue, 
and foaming at the Mouth. 

In order to cure this Diftemper, they caft the 
Beait, and taking out his Torgue, they flit the 
Bladder or break it thereon, and then fottly wafh 
it with Vinegar and a little Salt. 

Others prick em (for fome Reafts will have 
many of them under their Tongucs) with an Awl, 
if they have no other Tool ; then chate em fo 
with their Hands as to break them all, and laftly 

ifs thereon. 

BLANC-MANGER, a dainty Difh made in © 
the form of Jellies: to prepare which, pound 
well in a marble Mortar a quarter of a Pound of 
{weet Almonds peel’d, and moiiten them by de- 
grees with a litle Rofe-water, or rather common 
Water, and when they have been well pounded, 
add to ema Quart, or alittle more, of very rich 
Broth, made ot Fowl, Beef, and Veal, without 
any Herbs, but only two or three Cloves, a little 
Cinnamon, and Salt at your pleafure. It you have 
no Almonds to make Milk of, you may ufe fome 
Spoonfuls af good Cow’s or Goat’s Milk. ‘The Fat 
{hould be taken off the Broth, and the fame fhculd 
be hot,-and when it is mix’d with the Almonds, 
ou muft pour it into a Stamaine or thick Linnen- 
cloth, and add ro it two Ounces or thereabouts, of 
Capon’s Breaft, or of fome other roafted or 
boil’d Fowl, which muft be chop’d and nicely 

unded ina Mortar after you have taken away the 
Skin, Nerves, and Bones. - You may, inftead of 
Fow!, make ufe of Veal, or fome other oe 
Meat, but your Blanc-manger will not be fo deli- 
cious. You may alfo add to it, to the quantity of 
an Egg of the Crumb of White Bread, in order to 
make it thicker; but if you would have it very 
delicious, let that alone. ‘There are thofe who 
do not put the Capon’s Breaft into the elk, 
Cloth, but content themfelves to pound and dif- 
folve..it inthe Broth, when ‘tis in Almond- 
Milk ; but when the Meat is pounded, they put 
it with the Almonds and the Broth into the 
Straining-Cloth, that it may be wrung, in order 
to get the Liquor‘out. You muft alfo @ir and 
quicken the grofs Sub{tance that remains, with @ 
litrle Broth, and alfo prefs it, that you may have 
the Juice which remains out of it. 

You muft pour the Milk into a Skillet or Silver 
Dith, adding to it the Juice of @ Lemon or pal 

an 
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and keep your Blanc-xzanger upon a well-lighted| good Piece of lean, falt, hung Beef; lay it upon 
Coal-Fire, and keep ftirring it for fome time, to] the Coals, and burn it.as black as.a Coal, and 
the end it may thicken, and then let it reft a lit-| when it is cold, pound it to Powder: alfo take a 
tle: after which, ftir ir again fome time with a| Pénny-worth of Bole-Armoniac, pound it, and an 
Spoon ; then put it to cool upon a Plate, and| Handful of Shepherds-Purfe, which put all toge- 
when it has taken fo as to become a Jelly in cool-| ther, and. give it the Beaft. - ee 
ing, it’s enough, afd muft no more be put upon| Some take Swallows Nefts, Birds and all, if 
the Fire. they can be got, which they, pound all together 

BLAST ; a Term ufed in refpec& to Trees, in a Mortar, then boil the Stuff in fair Water, 
upon which fome bad Winds have blown, info-| and put thereto a good handful of Plantane Leaves 
much that the Leaves shrink back; and attain and Seeds,. Blue-Bottles, and the Roots of Daffo- 
not to their ufaal Bignefs, and.no more retain! dil, as alfo a little Sumach; which being all 
their Verdure ; but become of a dull and dark boiled very well, then ftrain them, and put to 
red Colour, falling at laft off to make réom for, the Stuff a little White Wine, and give it the 
otheys to fucceed them: This Blajt ufually hap-| Beaft lukewarm fafting; but firft he muft be 


Sad in. the Months of 4pril and .Vay,; when the, bled in the Neck-Vein, to draw the Blood back, 
apc 


eafes to move in the Leaves, by reafon ofj and within half an hour 


the Cold which always accompanies certainWinds, 
which difcharging themfelves upon thefe Parts, 
which are yet very tender; they alter the Fibres 
in fuch a manner, that having no longer a Difpo- 
fition to receive the nourifhing Juice, they mutt 
be wholly put out of forts, and anavoidably fall 
off ;. and as at that time the fhare of Sap which 
Nature had defign’d for thofe Parts, is not con- 
umed, it comes to pafs that thefe Leaves are no 
fooner gone off, but others come on. See Blight. 
BLASTINGS; Winds and Frofts immediate- 
ly facceeding Rain, and moft icious to Fruits, 
which fhould be cover’d in the Night and cold 
Days from them, by hanging Mats and Baskets 
beiore them ; .but fome ftick Branches and Broom 
beiore the Bloffoms and young Fruit. 
 BLAZONING, a Term in Heraldry, figni- 
fying the difplaying or expreffing the Parts of a 
-Coat of Arms in their proper Colours.and Metals; 
for to lay Colonr upon Colour, .is faife Heraldry. - 
In Blazoning a Coat of Arms,-you muft always 
‘begin with the Field, and then proceed. next to 
‘the Charge; and if there are-many things born 
in the Freld, you muft name ‘firft that which is. 
immediately lying upon the Field: . your! Words 
muft be very fhort, and truly proper and expref- 
five, without any Expletives, needlefs Particles 
or Repetitions. In the Blazon ofa Coat of Arms, 
fuch Terms for the Colours muft be ufed agree- 
able to the Station and Quality of the Bearer : 
All Petfons beneath the Degree. of a Nobleman, 
muft have their Coats blazon’d by. Colours and 
Metals, Noblemen by precious Stones, and Kings 
and Princes by Planets. | , | 
BLEEDING at the Nofe or Mouth; fee. He- 
morrhage. | —_ 
| BLEND-WATER, .call’d by. fome More- 
hough; a Diftemper incident to Black Caztle, 
shee 4 comes feveral Ways: firft, from Blood; fe- 
condly, from the Yellows, which isa Ring-leader 


of all Difeafes ; and thirdly, from Change of} 


Ground: for being hard, it is apt to b this 
Evil, which if not remedied in fix Days, will be 

ft Cure. | : 

' ‘There are two or three Ways practifed to re- 
move this Diftemper. 1. Take a Penny-worth of 
Bole-Armoniac, and as much Charcoal Flower as 
will fill an Egg-fhell, a good Quantity of the in. 
‘mer Bark of an Oak, dry’d and pounded together 
to Powder, which being put into a Quart of new 
Milk, and a Pint of Earning, give it the Beaft at 
twice, and it will relieve him. 

Ancther Receipt, which they fay never fails, 
is to take a Quart of hew-churn’d Milk, anda 


give him the Drink, and 
it will certainly flay, . 

BLEYMES ; an Inflammation between the 
Sole and Bone of thé Foot of a Horfé towards 
the Heel, of which there are three Sorts: the 
firft generated in {poiled wrinkled Feet, with nar-- 
row Heels, are commonly feated in the inward 
or weakeft Quarter: In this café, the Hoofs are 
to be paréd betimés, and. the Matter, which is 
almoft always of a brown Colour, being let out, 

our in the Oil of Merveille, and eee the 

Sof with a,Remolade of Soot and Turpentine. 
This fort: of Bleymes may be prevented by keep- 
ing his Feet clean and. moift, and making the 
Horfe ftand in his own Dung, moiftned with Wa- 
ter, five or fix hours every day; the Heel alfo, 
when he is fhod, ought to be knocked down, the 
Sinew may be extended, and the finking of the 
Infide of the Hoof prevented, which is generally 
the Caufe of. this Diltemper. - a 

2: The Griftle, befides the common Symptom 
of the firft Sort of Bleymes, is infe€ted in the 
fecond ; and, as in the Cure of a oN a oie 
muft be extirpated: you muft fced the Horfe 
daily with moiftned Bran, and two Ounces of the 
Liver of Antimony put to it, to purify the Blood, 
and turn the Courfe of the Humours. 
_ 3. Small Stones and Gravel between the Sole 
and the Shoe, are the Caufes of the third Sort; 
in which cafe, the Foot muft be pared to let out 
the Matter, if any, and the Sore drefs’d like the 
Prick of a Nail; but if there is no Matter, the 
bruifed Sole muft be taken our. Calkings {poil 
the Feet of a Horfe, and fometimes caufe 
Bleymes,.and yet they are convenient in time of 
Froft. . . | | 

BLIGHT, the moft common and dangerous 
Diftemper that Plarits are fubjeét to, happens 
in wet Weather; the common Opinion is, that 
Blights are occafion’d through too much Fatnefs 
in Land, and the. Remedy prefcribed, is to la 
the Land on high Ridges, which if it be never rd 
rich, the Wheat growing thereon will hardly be 
blighted, if not overcome with Moifture. But 
an ingenious Author having moft accurately 
confider’d the Nature of Biights, fays, they are 
varioufly communicated to Plants of all degrees ; 
fo' that fometimes a whole Tree will perifh by 
that Diftemper, now and then a few Teac: or 

perhaps a Branch or two will 


Bloffoms only, and 
be fhrivel’d or fcorch’d by it, and the reft remain 


green and flourifhing. He never obferv’d this Dif- 
eafe to happen among Plants, but upon the blow- 
ing of fharp and clear Eafterly Winds, which are 
It’s very . 
obfer- 


moft frequent in mosiene about March. 
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obfervable that the Caterpillars generally attend | upon the Bloffoms of any Tree, will preferve ’em 
thefe Winds, chiefly infeéting fome one fort of |trom Blights; perhaps becaufe Pepper is faid to 
Tree more than another, and even then not every be prefent Death to any Creature but Mankind. 
where upon the kind of Tree they attack, but} ‘This laft Secret is indeed too coftly for common 
fome particular Branches only. From which Ob- Ufe; however, it may be ferviceable in fome 
fer¥ations he draws the pd ad aan Ei-| particular a. for the tryal of a new Tree, 
ther that the Eggs of thofe Infetts are brought to| where the Tafte of a Fruit is defired : Befides, 
us by the Eafterly Winds, or that the Tempcra-|it helps to inform us, that Blights are occafion’d 
ture of the Air, when the Eafterly Winds blow, by Infeéts or their Eggs lodging upon a Plant, and 
is neceflary to hatch thofe Creatures, fuppofing that Pepper-Duft will not {uffer them to live, or 
their Eggs were already laid upon thofe infcéted | to be hatch’d. | : 
Parts of the Trees the preceding Year. Another remarkable Inftance that Blights pro- 
The Blights which are attended with large|ceed from Infects, or their Eggs, being brought 
Worms or Caterpillars, feem to be rather hatch’'d| with the Eafterly Winds, was the total Deftruc- 
with the Eaft Wind, than that the Eggs of thofe] tion of Turneps on the Welt fide of London fome 
Creatures are brought along with it; but thofe| Winters ago. The dry Eafterly Winds in or about 
Blights which produce only thofe {mall Infeés,| Offober continuing for a Week or ten Days, feve- 
which occafion the Curling of the Leaves of ‘Trees, ral thoufand Acres of Turneps, which were then 
may proceed from Swarms of them, either hatch’d| well grown, turn’d yellow an decay’d, except in 
or in the Egg, which are brou bt with the Wind.| {uch places only, as were: fhelter’d by Hedges, 
find whereas it might be objected, that the Eaft] Houfes or Trees, where they. remain’d green, till 
Wind is too cold to hatch thefe Creatures ; it isl the Infeéts, which came by the Wind, in about a 
certain they are hatch’d when thofe Winds reign ;| Week’s time deftroy’d thofe alfo. The Cates- 
and it’s reafonable to conjeéture, that the fame oe were in fuch numbers, that each Turnep- 
Degree of Heat is not neceflary to enliven an In-| Plant had not lefs than a thoufand upon it; and 
{eét, as is required to hatch the Egg of a Pullet.| the Reafon why they touch’d not the other Greens 
And forafmuch as fome do conjecture that it islof the Fields, as Cabbages, Carrots, Parfnips, 
the Eaft Wind of irfelf that blights, without“the| and the like, is, becaufe every Herb has its. pe- 
help of Infects, the Solution is eafy ; fince if it} culiar Infeét, like the Trees before mention d's 
were the Wind alone that blighted, every Plant |thofe which Nature has defign’d to prey upon the 
Fidwer of a Plant, will not eat the Leaves or 
any other Part of the fame Plant. The Leaves 
of Plants have their Infects natural to thems, the 
Parts of Plants. ‘Bark and Wood likewife have their: refpective 
Every Infect feems to have ite Plant or Tribe] Devourers 5 and thefe feveral Infects have other 
of Plants, which it naturally requires for its Nou-|-kinds, which lay their sand feed upon them. 
rifhment, and will feed upon no ‘other Kind|There are yet ether kinds, which are naturally 
whatfoever ; that Wind which brings or hatches} difpofed to feed upon the Fruit of Trees, fuch 
the Caterpillars upon the Apple-Trees, will not|as we often find in Apples, Pears and Nuts: The 
any way infcct the Pear, Plumb or Cherry with} Rcots of Trees are alfo the proper Food for 
Blights; becaufe were the Shoals of Infeéts na-| Worms ofa different-Race.. See Caterpillar... 
‘tural to the Apple, to light only upon thofe other] BLIGHT, a Diftemper ¢o which Corn ts apt 
Trees, they would then want their proper Matrix/ to :be fubjeét after a wet Summer; the Reafon 
to hatch in, or if they were already hatched, they|ofwhich is, that the overmuch Moifture, which 
would perifh for want of their natural Food: {ol lies continually at the Roots of the Corn, makes 
that itis impoffible all Sorts of Trees fhould be] it run much. into: Straw, and little to Corn; and 
blighted at the fame time, unlefs the Eggs of|at fuch a time as the Corn fhould kern, the moiit 
every Kind of Infe@-natural to each Tree, could| Vapours exhaled by the Sun from the wet Ground, 
be brought at one time with the Wind, or that}do in the nature of a Mildew prevent the due 
an Eafterly Wind could contain.in it at once as} Growth of the Grain inthe Ear. Blights and 
many differing Periods of Cold or Heat, as would} Mildews have been generally taken for the fame 
be required to hatch and maintain each differing| thing, which has begot much Error, and the 
Kind of thofe Creatures. Ways and Means for the Prevention and Cure have 
The common People in the Country are fo mifcarried thro’. the Ignorance of the Difeafe. 
well fatisfy’'d that Blights are brou ht by the Eaft-|See Aildew. Oi , 
Wind, which brings or hatches the Caterpillar ;| _BLIND-NETTLE, call'd otherwife Pile~wort 
chat to prevent the too great Progrefs of Blights,| or Fig-wort, and in Latin Scrophularia; a Plant 
it’s ufaal with them, when that Wind blows, to whofe Stem grows about two or three foot high, 
provide large Heaps of Weeds, Chaff, and other | and has feveral angulous and dark-red Branches. 
tombuitible Matter on the Wind-fide of their The Leaves are darkifh, pretty thick, and in- 
Orchards, and fet ’em on fire, that the Smoke dented: The Flowers, which grow on the top 0 
may poifon either the InfeGts or their Eggs, as|the Branches, are {mall, of a purple Colour, an 
they are pafs’d along: And Orchards have been| ftand Helmet-wife. The Seed is contain’d in 
often preferv'd hereby, when the neighbouring {mall Heads, like that of Flax. It’s round and. 
Parts bove fuffer’d, to the Lofs of all their Fruit. pointed on one fide ; the Root is large, white, 
The Fires have been made with good fuccefs to and furnifh’d with fmall Glands. The Plant 
deftroy Caterpillars, even after they were hatch’d,| grows in Ditches and moift Places, and flourifhes 
and had begun to devour the Trees, by fuffocating|in une and July. 
them, and forcing them to drop to the ground,| , It heats, dries, digefts, and is incifive: It's 
where they have been {wept up in large quanti- very bitter, and the chief Ufe of it made in P hy- 
ties, and. kill’d. Pepper-Duft being» powder'd| fick, is for the King’s-Evil, Biles, and the aa? 
| | ° 


in its way muft unavoidably be infected with its 
Poifon : whereas the contrary appears, only a 
fingle Branch, it may be, or jome other diitinct: 


. 
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than to take it away by force: But when the 
Blood is not defective in its Quality, eorre& it by 
a Regimen of Life, or fome Purge. _ . 
But becaufe there are Perfuns who had rather 
fuffer than fwallow the common Purges, which 
they often loath, two or three Purges fhould be 
ordered here, which the moft delicate Perfon can 
bear without any Repugnance. 
The Powder of Corzachino may be reduced 
into Pills with fome Drops of Wine, orelfeeither — 
rs, take the Root, and pounding it well with] put them into the Yolk of a new-laid Epg, Con- | 
rn Butter, put it into a new Earthen Pot, and/ferve of Rofes, or at leaft a Prune, and fo fwal- 
when you have well cover’d it, leave it for the] low’d. _ a 
{pace of fifteen Days in fome moift Place, and] Befides this Powder; you may prepare another 
shen taking care to melt the Butter over a {mall | of the Tartar of White Wine, and if convenient- 
Fire, ftrain, and lay it up for thefe Diforders. ly; that of Afontpelicr, of which take half an’ 
BLISTERS 5; fee Veficatories. Ounce: of Oriental Sena the fame Quantity, of 
BLOOD 3; a red Humour contain’d in the Ar-{ prepar’d Scammony two Scruples, of fine Cinna- 
teries and Vcins of an Animal for the Nourifh-{ mon, Clove, Galanga and fine Sugar, eight 
ment of all the Parts: In Phyfick they make] Ounces; the whole being exaétly mix’d, let ie — 
ufe of the Blood of feveral Animals 3 and amongtt] be kept in a Box clofe fhut: Take halfan Ounce 
others, that of a Guofe, Duck, Goat or He-Goat, | of it in 2 Morning fafting, with half a Spoonful 
Ring-Doves, Turtles, Pigeons, Partridge, Tor-|of good Broth, or afmall Glafs of good White 
toife, Bull, Mare, Camelion, green Frogs, and} Wine, and for want of that, of Claret. This Me- 
Women’s Menjés: but there is no Blood fo much | dicine is alfo good again{t a Cachexia, Difeafes of 
uféd in Phyfick as that of a Man’s, and for want] the Lungs, continual and putrid Fevers, and o- 
of that, they fubititute that of a Hog, He-Goat, [ther Infirmities Hpac: rom Melancholy. 
Hare and Pidgeon. | When a Perfon is ina Fever during the great 
But great care ought to be taken that the} Heats of the Summer, and that it is thought 
Animal be found, have a good Habit of Body,| proper to free his Blood from a Quantity of pec- 
be of a middle Age, and that the Blood be of af cant Humours; they make a Purge with a Glafs 
Vermilion Colour, and of a good Confiftence ; of Pectoral Prifane, or Whey that is not four 5 
but it mutt not be that which comes out at thefyou may infufe therein after Dinner, half an 
firft opening of the Vein, becaufe,it is commonly [Ounce of the Pulp of Tamarinds, next Morning 
ferous ;. nor the laft, becaufe it is then too thick, | diffolve therein. half an Ounce of frefh Calabrian 
and altogether void of Spirit. Manna; after which, ftrain the whole thro a 
They dry Human Blood by expofing it to the white Linnen Cloth, and pretty thick: Let the 
Sun, where they leave it, till ic becomes as hard,[ Patient take this ftrain’d- Liquor in a’ Mornin 
that it may be reduced into Powder: The Dofe} fafting, it will gently purge hims bat he mut 
is from one Scruple to two; they ufc.it inwardly frake it cold, becaufe of the Manna. 
to provoke oe in malignant Fevers and inf A Purge for thofe who neither will nor can take 
the Falling-Sicknefs: When they apply it out-Jany thing in at the Mouth: If they are young: 
wardly, it is in order to diffolve and ftrengthen. {Children, mix an Ounce of the Juice ae Rue, 
The Dogmatifts make a Plailter of it contra fand an Ounce of Ox-Gall, with half an Ounce 
Rupturam, but the Chymilts, by way of diftil- fof Aloes pulveriz’d; dip a white Linnen Cloth 
ling, extraét a Salt from ir, as. alfo a very excel-{rhat has bees ufed in this Mixture, and let it 
lent Water to correé& the Mafs of Blood, to cure [reach from the Pit of the Stomach below the 
Fevers, the Epilepfy, Scurvy, and to remove all] Navel, apply it to the Skin of the Infant when 
forts of Obftruftions: The Dofe of the Salt is {he is laid down to fleep; put another white Cloth 
fromm fix Grains to fifteen, in its own Water, orfover it, and Jet both the Cloths be kept on with 
fome other Liquor, ti. a __*ffome Bandage till next Morning, And you will 
- _ When a Man’s Blood happens to be clotted in| find it has purged the Child. The fame’ Remedy 
his Body, take a Drachm of the white Dung of/ will do for adult Perfons, but the Quantity of 
Fowls in fome White Wine, if the Patient has no] the Ingredients muft be doubled 5 it muft not 
Fever, and as much of Goofe-Grafs; but if he| be given to Women with Child, for it will do 
has a Fever, inftead. of the White Wine, let him[them much hurt. . - —~ - | " s 8 
have-as much of the Water of Holy Thiftle. As for the Blood that comes away from the 
We fay that the Blood ina Man’s Body is ill] Body, whether by the Nofe, which is comthoh, 
affected, when it is hot or cold to Excefs, or elfe| or fometimes by fome other part 5: if it be much 
when the Blood is mix’d with certain corrupt Hu-| heated, or that there. is: a great Quantity ‘of it . 
mours. Thofe who ufe fick Perfons only by afin the Body, let a reafonable part of it pafs be- 
certain, Rout, order them to be bled, and when} fore you ftop it ; for otherwife the Patient will be 
they find in the Porringer‘Blood which appears|in danger: but :when it. is judged proper to ufe 
to be corrupt, they think they have done Won-[fome Remedy, the following ones cannot well’ 
ders in.raking away a quantity of it, without con-[doamifs.  .° =. ©...) |” ot a 
fidering that Blood is the Treafure of Life; and} Take a Piece of ara Cloth which has been 
that it muft not be taken away, but when it a-fufed, dip it in a Glafs of cold Water,’ ifto which 
bounds in Quantity; and even in that cafe, it] you had before put fome ‘Drops of excellent Vi- 
were better ro leffen ‘it by a rigorous Diet, as{negar; put the whole round the Neck,’ bd it 
the Chinefe do, and the Inhabitants ’of the King-{ will top bleeding at the Nofe.. 1 ee 
dom of Aunam, becaufe. that is more natural] _ = a coh) Arya 
2 


of Ulcers in the Anus, call’d in Latin, Ficus: 
It’s alfo imploy’d in cancerous Ulcers, and for the 
Itch, and being apply’d outwardly, is fingularly 
ocd for glowing and malignant Ulcers, as the 
Evil or the like. ; 
Its Root being reduced into Powder, and taken 
to the Weight of a Drachm, kills the Worms, 
and being frefh, is exceeding helpful in the Evil 


and Piles. — ; 
To make an Ointment of it for thefe Diftem- 
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The Root of Nigellafrum or Githago, very 


about the Roots of his Ears, in thofe Places whi 
properly call’d by the Boranifts of our time Sy-|the Head-ftall of the Bridie lies; his Urine eat 
chinis Segerum Major, produces the fame effect 5 be red and high culoured, and his Dung black 
you mutt for fome time keep this Root under and hard: If likewife he has red Inflammations, 
your Tongue. or little Bubbles on his Back, or.does not digeit 
The Juice of Nettle-Leaves taken in at the his Mcat well, or if the Whites of his Eycs be 
Noftril that bleeds, will ftop it 5 but-becaufe this! yellow, or the Infide of his upper ‘or nether Lip 
cannot be had in Winter-time, make ufe of the|be fo, he wants Bleeding. 
Water diftilled from the fame Plant; it willdo} BLOOD-RUNNING ITCH; a Difeafe. in a 
Wonders, 28 well as the Spirit of Sulphur, or Vi-| Horfe, which comes by the Inflammation of the 
trio] mix’d with cold Water. ° Blood, the Beatt being over-heated by hard Ri- 
If you would have.a Remedy nigh at hand?/ding, or other fore Labour: It gets between the 
and to be ufed with much Succels, keep by you,|Skin and the Flesh, and makes a Horfe rub, ferub 
in a double Glafs Vial well itopt, fome Sriptick|and bite himfelf, which, if let alone too long, 
Water, the preparing of which fee under that) will turn into a grievous Mange, and will prove 
Head. __ finfetious to any other Horfe that is nigh him. - 
BLOOD3 a Diftemper in Cattle’s Backs, which} Befides the general Cures for this and the 
will make 2 Beaft goas if he drew his Head a-| Mange, of bleeding in the Neck-Vein, fcraping 
fide or after him: to cure which, the way is to|thim, and other things; take a Quart of fair run- 
Nit the length of rwo Jomts under his Tail, andjning Warer, put into it half a Pound of Copperas, 
fo let him bleed well; but if he bleeds toojian Oance of Allom, and the fame of TobBaccu 
much, knit his Tail next his Body, and then bind|chopp’d fmall, all boil’d together till they come 
Salt and Nertles bruifed to it, and he will do|to fomewhat more than a Pint, and thetewith 


well. — | anomt the Horfe ll over very, warin, after, you 
BLOOD-LETTING 35 an Operation neceffary}have rabb’d off the Scabs, and tied him to the 
for the Health of divers Animals, at proper Sea-| Rack three or four Hours: Twice dreffing will 
fons and Occaffons: but to be confider’d only|cure him. 
here as it relates to Horfés3 concerning which, if| Others, after Bleeding, take a Quart of old 
there is otherwife no extraordinary occafion, the] Wine or Vmegar, and put into it a Quarter of a 
roperett Time dur Eygiif Authors fay for this] Pound of Tobacco, and fetting it on tne Ember 
Bukneft,. is Fanuary the Third and Fifteenth ;}to flew all Night, wah the infected Place there- 
February the Fourth and the Ninth; Aferch the} with. . | a 
Seventeenth and Eighteenths gril the Tenth} When this Diftemper happens to feize an old 
and Sixteenth; May the Firft and Thirteenth ; furfeited Horfe, after bleeding, as before, and 
ye the Fifteenth ard Twentieth 5 but for Zuly|{ctaping off the Scabs, take a Pint of Verjuice 
and Auguft, by reafdn the Dog-Days are then pre- and Vinegar, and as.much of Cow-Pifs; aifo a 
dominant, Bleeding is not good for them, unlefs| Pint of Oil, and old Wine a Pint, put thereunto 
it be a Cafe of medr: Neceffity: In September|a Handful of wild Tanfy, and as much Bay-Sale, 
the Eleventh and Twenty-eighth; Offober thea Quarter of a Pound of Brimttone, as much 
Eighth and Twenty-third; November the Fifth} Allom, two Ounces of Verdigreafe, and four 
re Sixteenth 3 December the Fourteenth and ‘Ounces of Bole-Armoniac 5 boil all well - toge~ 
Twenty-fixth. os, ther, and therewith wafh the Horfe very well : 
But more particularly asto the Matmer of per-fand it will nut be amifs to put a Pint of Milk to — 
forming this Operation upon the Horfe-Kind, ob- this Stuff. oe 
ferve not to take fo much Blood from a Colt asf Some take Mother of Sak-Peétre, the beft and 
from an old Horfe, and ‘but a fourth. Ns from af ftrongeit, and wath his Sores three or four timea 
Yearling Foal : Regard ‘muft likewife be had to}'therewith, fo hot as he is able to endure it 5 and 
the Horfe’s Age an “tiles Saeed and before|ithis will not only cure the Mange, but alfa 
you bleed him, let him ‘be thdderately chafed| Scratches, Pains, Rats-tails, &c. os 
and exercis’d, and reft a Day before and three} Others wafh the Horfe once or twice. in 
Days after it, not forgetting that April and Oc- | Soaper’s Liquor, after they have feraped away the 
sober are the two principal Seafons for chat ‘pur-. ‘Scuff, and it will cure this Diftemper not only, in 
vofe; and he will alfo bleed the better, if you} Horfes, but alfo other Cattle, provided they get 
et him drink before you blood, conditionally you [not to it with their Mouths. « - ae 
do not heat him. eB eee -[ -But aftér all, there is‘an.iaward Drink, with: 
. In the Performance itfelf, which ‘many Coun-fowt any outward Application, which is etteem’d 
try Farmers, Frecholders, &%c. de, Without any fito be the beft Cure of all: Firft bleed the Horfe, 
Farrier; put your Finger in’his Mouth, and tic- fand in two or three Days after, take Anifeed and 
kle him in the Roof, making him shaw and[Turmerick, of each an Ounce, finely beatea, én 
move. his Chops, which: will foree him to {pin[Ounce of the blackett Rofin powder’d, whith 
forth, and when you find that he has bled e-}put into a Quart of #trong Beer heated. luke- 
nough, rub his Body. all over thetewith, but{warm,: and let it be given: him in the Moming 
efpecially the place-where he is‘blooded on, and eae: with a little Brimftone-Flower at the 
fe him to the Rack ‘for'an hour er two, left he} Mouth of every Horn that is given him, not ex: 
fhould bleed afrefh,. for that will tarn his Blood. ceeding above an Ourice in alls let him faft fous 
Now as fo the Sigus‘of his' ftanding in need offor five Hours after it. When in about two ‘ot 
Bleeding, his Eyes will look red, and his Veins} three Days after this Drink, lie has’ a little ré- 
fwell moré thai ordinary he will alfo have afcruired his Strength, and that you-have; fictt, cart 
certain Itch about his Mare and Pail and befry'd off all the Scabs with’an oid Curry-Comb, 
continually rubbing therh, and fometimes willfritl the Blood and Water appear, take Onl of 
fled fome of his Hair, otherwife he will peel|'Turpentine and Beer, a like Quantity, with fume 


Brimitone- 
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fem, and anoint him all over therewith ; but 
firft tie him, to hinder hirh to bite the Medicine, 
tlic fame being very tormenting: — 
" Laftly, You may prevent. this Diftemper, by 
Biving your Horfe Sal-Prinellz in his Bran, 

hich will expel thofe bilious Serofities, which 
ufually caufe thefe Symptoms, and perhaps 
drive them out by the Veinary Paflages. _ 
_ BLOOD-SHOTTEN EYES; a Diftemper in- 
cident to Horfés: All the Difeafes of the Eyes, 
Whether this Animal be troubled with Films, 
Rheums, Moon-Eyes, Warts, &c. proceed from 
two Caufes, either inward or outward 3 rhe firft 
srifing from evil Humours that refort to them, 
and ‘the other comes from fome Stroke or Blow 
given. The Cure in general of his Blood-/botten 

yes, is by fteeping fome Roman Vitriol in 
twhice Rofe-Water, or for want of that, in fair. 
Spring- Water; and the Eye being wath’d there- 
With twice or thrice a day, is cused. 


_ BLOOD-SHOTTEN EYES in Mankind; fee 


Eyes. 
| *BLOOD-SPAVIN 3 a Difeafe in a Horfe, be- 
Ing 4 foft Swelling that grows thro his Hoof, and 
is commonly full of Blood, being bigger on 
Infide, and fed by the Mafter Vein, rt makes it’ 
Preater than the Swelling on the Ourfide: it runs 
on the Infide of the Hoot down to the Paftern, the 
Diftemper being occafion’d by the Corruption o 
the Blood, taken by hard Riding, when the Hoo 
ig young and tender, which by over-mach heating 
snakes it thin and flexible 5 fo that the Humour. 
falling downwards, refides in the Hoof, which 
makes the pene fliff, and caules the Horfe to go 
With great Pain arid Difficulty. | 

To care this Diftemper, the Hair muft firft be 
Thaved away on both fides the Swelling as far as 
it. goes; then take up the Thigh-Vein, let it 
bleed well, which done, tie the Vein above the 
Orifice, and let it bleed from below what it will; 
piéxt, make two Incifions in the lower Part of the |taking as much thereof as will lie upon ‘T'wo- 
Swelling with your Fleam or Incifion-Knife, and , 
after that, prick two or three Holes in each Side| 
of the Hoof, where the Spavin is, that fo. the 
Medicine may have the better Effet 5 and when 
the Blood and Water have vented away as much 
as they will do, bind about it, Plaifterwife, the 
Whites of Eggs and Bole-Armoniac, very well} f 
beaten together, either upon Boards or Crocs 

loth, and make it faft about the Hoof to keer 
on the Plaiiter. Next Day take it off, and bathe 
iis Sorrance with this Bath: Take Mallows and 

ops of Nettles, and boil them in Water till 
they are foft, and bathe him therewith; then 
take Mallow-Roots, Brancha Urfina, Oil, Wax 
and White Wine, ds much as will do; boil them, 
and bind this warm to the Sorrance round about 
the Hoof; fow a Cloth about it, and fo let it 
remain three Days more, and every Morning 
ftroke it downwards gently with your Hand, that 
the bloody Humour may iffue forth: and: the 
fourth Day bathe and wafh it clean with the for-| G 
mer Bath ; that done, take Gum Creana, Stone- 
Pitch, an Ounce of each, and a quarter of an 
- Ounce of Brimftone made into a fine Powder, 7 
melt thefe on the Fire together, and when al-| pair of fharp Sciffars, the Points op the top. 
moft ready ro take off, put therein half an Ounce’ the Flower-Pod, a a fupply, the Vacancies or 4 
of Venice Turpentine, and make a Plaifter there-: penings on each fide of the Husks with two fm 
of, {preading it upon Leather, and apply it to the 


other way is, when the Swelling does appear up- 
on the inward part of the Hock te is 


gh ~ Hac. Sa 
_ BLOODY -FLUX. See Flux (Bloody) and 


Dyfentery. | re Piece Me? fe ROT Be She, 
BLOSSOMING-SEASONS;_ Seafons of ,the 
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éafily flip in between the Flower-Leaves and the 
Infide’ of the Husk 3 fo will the Bloflom difplay 
its Parts equally on all Sides, and be of a regular 
Figure. But befides this Care, it is 4 common 
Practice, and with very good Reafon, when the 
Bloffom begins to fhew its Colours, to fhade it 
from the extreme Heat of the Sun, either with 
a Trencher-like Board, or fome other Device of 
the like nature, faftned to the Stick that fs Laide 
it; for Flowers, as well as Fruit, grow larger 
in the Shadc, and ripen and decay fooneft in the 


Sun. 

BLOWN-SUGAR3 fee Sugar, and the Para- 
graph about Boiling under that Article. 

BLUE-BOTTLE, or Biuet ; a Plant of which 
the fmall ones have blue Flowers, made ufe of 
by Children to make Crowns or Chaplets of : it 
grows amongft Wheat and otherCorn. It’s fow’d 
in May and Sune. 

The great Biue-Bortle has larger Leaves, and 
delights in mountainous Places; the Flowers are 
fometimes reddifh, it flourifhes from May to An- 
guft: the Leavesare more hairy, and more entire 
than thofe of the other, and like unto thofe of 
the Lychnis Coronaria; its Stents in like manner 

‘are thicker, whiter, more hairy and longer. 

Both the one and the other are of a cold’ and 
dry nature, and fovereign for the Inflammations of 
the Eyes; there isa Water extratted from this 
Plant, which being fuffer’d to digeft for two or 
three days in a fufficient quantity of Rain or 
Snow-Water, before it be quite dry, ftrengthens 
the Sight, fo that you may readily quie your 
Spectacles: to-this end you mult bathe your 
Eyes therewith, and fuffer a little of it to go into 
them. A Glafs of its Deco&ion being mix’d with 
as much of that of Phantane, or Shave-Grafs, or 
great Groundfe], being drank up, {tops the fpit- 
ting of Blood. | : : 

This in the main is the Account given of the 
Vertue of the tefler Biue-Borrle'; and for. the 
great one, the fame Author fays it’s cooling, and 
that its Seed being pounded, and taken to the 
Weight of half a Drachm, purges Choler in the 
Stomach 5 that this Plant 1s admirable in Pefti- 
lential Fevers, and againft Poifons. 

Matthiolus fays, there are thofe who range the 
Biue-Bortle, which grows in Fields in the Months 
of May-and Fune, amongtt Endives and Succory; 
and he himfelf. feems fore of opinion, that it is 
a kind of Succory, and that no antient Author 
has fpoke of the Properties of it: Schroderus, a- 
mongft the Moderns, fays, that it is cold and dry, 
that it 1s aftringent, and good for Rednédfs of the 
Eyes, and Pains in thofe Parts, and alfo for the 
Dropfy. 
~ BOAR; a Swine that has not been gelt, and 

is ‘defign’d by Copularing with a Sow for the Ge- 
. neration of Pigs: in the Choice of this Animal, 
you muft pitch upon one that is handfome, having 
a fhort and trufs Body, a thick Head, long Snout, 
Jarpe hanging Ears, arid fhort.and thick Thighs. 
A. Boar is not good any longer than from one 
Year old to five. The Boar fhould have his 
Sty feparate from the Sow, for fear he fhould 
eat the Pigs when newly farrow’d. See Sow and 
Swine. 

BOHEE-TEA’; one of thofe things which 
Luxury -has introduced into Diet:' We have an 
Accoant of it in many modern Travels, but it 
has not been long enough known ‘to be met with 
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in any Medicinal Authors of long ftanding. 
Schroder gives a Lift of fuch, as in his time had 
taken notice of it, but they all feem, as well as 
Etmullerus and himfelf, to have been acquainted 
only with the Greez-Zea; fo that this ent to 
be of a much later Difcovery than the other, un 
lefs we think that Zz/pius’s DiftinGion regards 
them both, when in his Obfervatious he fpeaks of 
two Sorts; one from China, of a blackifh Green, 
and the other from apaz, of a lighter Colour : 
and his Defcriptions of both feem well enough to 
agree with the Difference we find in them. Paulé 
took this to be the Afyrtus Brabanticus, and its 
Leaves much refemble the Myrtle, of which 
there are abundance of Kinds, both in Phafe and 
Flavour. 

An infatiable Curiofity after Novelty, efpe- 
cially in Matters of fenfual Gratification, almoft 
continually multiplies new Kinds or Diitinétions 
of this Plant upon us; but as the Zobee and 
Green include all other Sub-dittinGtions, we fhall 
have regard to noother. This Herb, by all Re- 
lations, is prodigioufly in efteem, and ufed in the 
Oriental Countries, which produce ir. | 

The Zobee, by all Experience, is found to be 
of a foftning nourifhing Quality, and is therefore 
much in efteem fora Breakfaft, with or without 
Milk 5 it very fenfibly fatisfies Hunger, and af- 
fords 2 Balfamick Nourifhment, and is therefore 
recommended, and very properly, in all inward 
Waftings, Decays and Ulcerations, efpecially of 
the’ Zungs: This has made fome Empirical 
Impoftors put upon the World a pretended Spirie 
of Bobee for an infallible Reftorative, and a Cu- 
rer of all Confumptive Cafes; but they muft be 
very ignorant, who cannot fee thro fuch a Cheat : 
for fuch Balfamick Qualities, which eafily draw 
out only with hor Water, are the moft remote 
from any thing of a fpirituous nature, and there- 
fore will not rife in a Still under thar Denomina- 
tion; and if they are endeavour’d to be reduc’d 
to Spirit by Fermentation, which does not feem 
altogether impracticable, yet by fuch a Fermen- 
tation, they will be fo broken and changed, as 
wholly to lofe their fmooth, adhefive and balfa- 
mick Quality, and therefore can in no refpect an- 
{wer in that Form the Intention of a Reftorative. 
But while the World will be fo eafily impofed 
upon, they will not want thofe that will do it. 
See Zea and Green-Tea. 

BOILING of Cyder. Some much commend 
the Boiling of this Liquor, as what gives a 
mighty Strength ; bur it muft be remembred, 
that it is much better for fome Sorts of Fruits 
than others: the beit Sort of Cyder for Boiling, 
being what is made of Pippins, Harvey-Apple, 
and the Bitter-Sweet, 2 Dor/erire Apple, whofe 
Juice is much mended by Boiling, efpecially 
when kept to two Years old. The way of doing 
which, is, to boil it as foon as it is preffed, for if 
it ferments, the Bor/ing will caufe the Spirits to 
fly away, inftead of ftrengthning it: ftrain the 
Juice as it comes from the Prefs, and in Bosling 
let it be continually [cum’d, and obferve the Co- 
lour of it as it boils, fo as not to boil it longer 
than till it comes to the Colour of fmall Beer 5 
and‘as foon as it is cold, tunn it, Icaving only a 
{mall Vent in the Cask, the reft being clofe ftopt, 
and when ycu find it begin to bubble out of the 
Vent, bortle it, only do not make it of Fruit that 
has been long gather’d. B 

ut 
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- But ic muft be remark’d upon this occafion, 
that as Cyder is apt to contra an ill Flavour for 
Scent, from the Veffel in which you boil ir, it will 
be your beft way to boil rt in Tm or an ‘earthen 
Vettel, that is wide and open at the top, for the 
more expeditious wafting of the aqueous and 
phlegmatick part of the Liquor. 

Mixtures with Cy der : Tho Cyder needs not a 
Mixture, yet it isa very proper Vehicle to tran{- 
fer the Vertue of any Aromatick or Medicinal 
Thing, fuch as Juniper, Ginger, &§c. ‘The Ber- 
ries of Juniper dry'd, and fix or eight put in 
each Bottle, or proportionably in the Cask, is 
very good.; tho this is not fo palatable as whole- 
fome. | 

Ginger renders Cyder brisk, and corres its 
Windinefs; dry’d Rofemary, Wormwood, Juice 
of Corinths, &c. whereof a few Drops tinge and 
add a pleafant Quicknefs to it; Juice of Mulber- 
ries, Blackberries, and, oa to all, Elder- 
berries prefled amongft the Apples: Or if to the 
Juice you add Clove Gilliflowers dry’d and ma- 
- cerared, both for Tin&ture and Flavour, it is an 
excellent Cordial. Thus may the Vertues of any 
other things be extraéted: Some ftamp Malaga 
Raifins, putting Milk to them, and letting them 
percolate chro an Aippocrates’s Sleeve; a {mall 
quantity of this, with a f{poonful or two of Syrup 
of Gilliflawers to each Bottle, makes an incom- 

arable Drink: Honey or Sugar mix’d with 

me Spices, and added to Cyder that is flat, re- 

vives it much 5 and let the Proportion be more or 
lefs, according to the qaantity of your Cyder. 

Mixture of Fruits is of great advantage to Cy- 
der, the meaneft Apples mix’d being efteem’d to 
make as good Cyder as the beft alone, always 
obferving that they be of an equal Ripenefs ; 
but Mr. Worlidge fays, the beft Mixture 1s Red- 
Screaks and Golden-Rennets together. 7 

__ If you intend a Mixture of Water in your Cy- 
‘der, let that be done in the grinding, and it will 
better incorporate with the Cyder, than if put in 
afrerwards. | 
. Some Cyder will bear a Mixture of Watee 
without Injury to its Prefervation, and others will 
hot; therefore you fhould not betoo hafty with 
too much at once, till you underftand the nature 
of the Fruit. , 
- BOILING of Sugar; fee Sugar. 7 
BOLE, or Zoale; the main Body of a Zree. 
See Zimber-Trees. : 
BOLLE ; a Term in Botany, being the round 
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quantity, to it, and Afhes which have been fifted 


very fine, and let the Bones or Ivory be fteep’d 


therein for the {pace of four and twenty Hours, 

and they will become foft 5 but if you boil ’em 

: clear Water, they will return to their former 
tate. : 

Bones will be made exceedingly white, ‘if you 
boil ’em in Lime-Water, and fcum it often : Ifa- 
bella Cortefe fays, that to make Bones foft,;'you 
muft take Roman Vitriol and common Salt, of 
each as much as you think will do; ‘pound and 
diftil them, and lay up the Water for your Ufe, 
and when you lave occafion, fteep ’em in this 
Water, they will become foft. 

There are Secrets to give Colour to Bones; 
more particularly, take fome very {trong Vinegar, | 
put it into a Glafs-Veffel, and the Bones there- 
in5 add to it half a Pound of Copper, Romare 
Vitriol, Allom, and Flower of Brats of éach as 
much as is convenient; mix the whole, and let. 
it reft fo for a day, then boil it on the Fire in a 
Veffel, to which you have put the Bones or 
Wood: add sittk Allom to it, and you may 
give ‘em what Colour you pleafe. : 

It’s faid you may foften Boxes with the Juice 
of Smallage and Milfoil. | ae: 

Bones are liable to three Sorts of Maladies, 
viz. Diflocation or Luxation, Fra@ture, Caries or 
Ulcers, Exoftofis and Nodus’s. i‘ 

The Cure of thefe Evils requires the hand of 
r Chirurgeon that is experienctd in his Profef= 

on. ; Age” ae | Ed 

To have a Catagmatick Water that is proper to 
make rotten Bowes exfoliate 3 Take the Rents of 
round and long Ariftolochia; Gentian, Cyperous, 
and Flower-de-Luce: of Florence, of each an 
Ounce, and about two Drachtns of Cloves; pound 
the whole, and break it into fmall Pieces, infafe 
it in four Pounds of Brandy in-the Sun: or. near 
the Fire for fome Days 5. ftrain this Water, and 
keep it ma Vial well ftopt for your Ufe: They 
fteep Pledgets in this Watery to imbibe it, and _ 
apply ‘em fo the rotten Bones, ‘and change ’em 
twice or thrice a:day. be 

BON E-BREAKING; a Misfortune that fome- | 
times befalls 2 Sheep, as well as a Diflocation = 
when either happens, and that the Zone is fee 
right, bathe it ‘in Oil or Wines: and roll it in a 
Cloth dipt in-Oil, Wine or Potch-Greafe, {prin- 
kling it as there is caufe for it; let it remain nine 
Days, drefs it once again, and nine Days after the | 
Sheep will go. The tender Buds of Afh-Trees - 


Seed-Pod of a Poppy, and-alfo the Seed-Pod of] bruifed are.alfo good to knit Bones; {6 are Cuc- 


Flax. . es 
BOLOGNIA-SAUSAGES ; fee Sausages. 
BOLT; a Meafure of. Canvafs, being eight 

and twenty Ells. - a 
BONAVISTA 3 a kind of Freuch Bean, which 

will grow with us, efpecially ‘if the Summer be 

kindly. 

BONCRETIEN 5; 2 kind of Pear: for which, 
and all other Sorts, fee Pear-Tree. 

BONE; the hardeft and moft folid Part of an 
Animal’s Body, form’d by an Aflemblage of 
feveral Fibres lying upon one another: . Bones 
receive their Nutriment from the Blood, which 
is convey’d to them thro the Arteries, as ’tie to 
the other Parts of the Body. 

To make Bones foft, you -muft take fome 
Roch-Allom, and melt it in Water upon the Fire, 


and then put fome Rofe-Water, about lialf the] form’d ; fome take up th: Veios thar. fee 


kow-Spit, Comfrey or Betény, ) 2 3 
BONE-SPAVIN 3; a Diftemper in Horyes, be- 
ing a great Cruft as hard as-a:Bone, and if it bo 
lefe to run too long, it will.ftick, or rather grow 
on the Infide of the Hoof, under. the Joint near 
to the great Vein, which makes him halt very 
much: It comes at fir like a tender Griftle, 
which by degrees advances to this Hardnefs, and 
is bred feverat ways, either by immoderate Riv 
ding; or hard Labour, which diffolves. the Blood 
into thin Humours,: and falls.down, making ite 
Refidence in the Hoof, that cqufes the: Place td 
{well; and fo becomes 2 hard Bone, which occa> 
fiors the Name. ie comes hereditarily frons' the 
Sire or Dam, which are troybled with’ che: fame . 

Difeafe, - & Pe, Le ee ao 
The Cure of the Bone-Spavin is varionfly pet 


‘it, 
whether 
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whether Spavin or Curb, as well below as above, 
give it fire, then charge the Place with Pitch 
made hot, and clap Flax uponit ; four days after 
they muft dukify the Sorrance with the Oil Pam- 
pilion and frefh Butter, melted together upon a 
gentle Fire : and when the Scar or Cruft fhall be 


fallen away, they apply thereté a kind of Stuft| this, 


they call Blanco, or White made of Jefloe, and 
{o continue it rill it be whole. _ 
Another way is, to take the Root of Elicam- 
pane well cleans’d, wrap it ina oe and roatft 
it foft, and after it is gall-rubb’d and chafed well, 
clap it on, and bind it hard, but not fo hot as to 


BO TF 
with a Plaifter made of Wheat-Flower, Turpen- 
tine and Honey, of each a like quantity ; which 
muft be, ftirr’d together, to make it itiff; and 
with a Cloth lay it on the Sore, renewing it once 
every day till ie breaks or grows foft; and lance 
it fo as the Matter may run downwards: After 
taint it with Turpentine and Hogs-greafe 
melted together, renewing it once every day, till 


it be perfectly whole. | 
As foon as you perceive the Swelling to appear, 
lay upon it a Plaiiter of Shoemakers Wax facead 
upon Allom Leather, and let it lie till the Sore 
grows foft ; when you mutt open it with a Lancet, 


{cald away the Hair; and it will take it away at! or let it break of itfelf: When thecorrupt Matter 


twice dreffing. 

A Slit may be made upon the top of the Ex- 
¢refcence with a Knife, as long asa Barley-Corn 
er more ; then you may raife the Skin from the 


is come out, wafh the Sore very well with {trong 
Allom-Water, then taiae ic with the Ointment 
call’d Agyptiacum, till it be whole. 

BOTS, or Worms, a Diftemper to.which Hor- 


Bone with a fine Cornet, and hollow it round the! fes are liable, as well as fome other Animals 5 
Excrefcence and no more ;. then dip fome Lint in] and they are in them in general of three forts, 
the Oil of Origanum, and thruft it into the hole,| viz. Bors, Zruncheons, and Maw-Worms. The 
and cover the Knob, and fo Jet it abide, till you] firft are ufually found im the great Gut, near the 


fee it rot, and that Nature cafts out both the Me- 


dicine and the Core. | 
Others take two penny-worths of the Oil of Ca- 


Fundament ; Zruncheons near the Maw, and if - 
they continue there too long, they wilt eat their 
aflage through, which will certainly bring Death, 


momile, and as much of that of Turpentine, mix’d} if not kill’d ; and the third are plain Worms, which 


well together in a Glafs Vial, to anoint the place 
aggrieved therewith : it will do. 
ly, A Pint of Anifeed Water, put together 
with one Ounce ef Houfhold Pepper beaten to 
Powder, with an Ounce of Roch Allom, boil’d to- 
gether to the Compofition of one half, then ftrain’d, 
may be put into « Glafs to be kept for this ufe, 
and a digs once or twice, as there is occafion. 
‘BORDURE, a Term in Heraldry for an an- 
tient Difference in a Coat of Arms, whereby fe- 
veral, Families of the fame Name, or Perfons bear- 
ing the fame Coat, are diftinguifh’d one from 
another: *Tisa cutting off from-within the E- 
fcutcheon all round it, about 7 of the Field ; and 
if the Line that conftitutes the Bordure be iftrait, 
and the Border be plain, as they call it, then in 
_. Blazoning you muft only name 
the Colour of the Bordure, as 
here: He beareth Gules a Bor- 
dure Or, without faying a plain 
Bordure. 


ah grailed, Gobonated, Invetted, In- 
ae dented, Counter Campony, V airy, 
and Checky; for which fee thefe Words. If a 
Bordure be. charg’d with any Parts of Plants or 
Flowers, they fay Verdoy of Lrefoils, or whatever 
Flower it be: It the Bordure confitts of Ermins, 
Vairy or any of the Furs, the Term is, Purfiew 
of Ermins; if the Bordure be charg’d with Mart- 
bers; &c. the word is, charged with an Exalyron 
of Martlets, &c. 
- BOTCH in the Groin ; a Diftemper incident 
to a Horfe.: and it comes by reafon that the Beatt 
being full of Humours, and fuddenly labour’d, it 
caufes them to refort to the weaker part, and then 
ene together and breed a Botch, efpecially in 
e hinder part of the Thighs, not far from the 
Cods,. The Symptoms are thefe: The hinder 
ri la be all fwollen, efpecially from the Gam- 
brels or. Hoofs. upwards ; and if you feel with 
your. Hand, you :may find a great Knob or Swel- 
ling; and if the fame be round and hard, it will 
gather'toa Head. - | 
In the: Cure, the Botch mult be firft ripen’d 


ee 


Bordures are fometimes En-|ticular Receipts are ; Take a Quart of new 


remain in Horfes Bodies, and have alfoan ill effe@. 

Bots are {mall Worms with great Heads and 
{mall Tails, breeding in the place aforefaid near 
the Fundament, which may be taken away by 
your hands, by picking them away from the Gut 
where they ftick. Yrumncheons are fhort and 
thick, and have black and hard Heads, and muft 
be remov’d by Phyfick. Maw-Worms are of a 
reddifh Colour, fomewhat long and flender, much 
like unto Earth-worms, about the length of a Man’s 
Finger, which muft alfo be taken away by Phyfick. 

They proceed all from one Caufe, which is 
raw, Lee and flegmatick Matter, engender’d 
from foul feeding ; and the fign to know when a 
Horfe is troubled with them, is when he ftamps 
with his Feet, kicks at his Belly, turns his Head 
towards his Tail, and forfakes his Meat ; he wilh 
alfo groan, tumble, wallow, and ftrike his Tail 
to and fro. 

There are divers things in general prefcribed 
for the deftruction of thefe Worms, but the par-| 
ilk 
and as much Honey’ as will extraordinarily fweeten 
it, which give the Horfe in the Morning luke- 
warm, having fafted all the Night before, and 
let him faft two hours after it: Then take © 
a Pint of Beer, and diffolve into it a good 
Spoonful of black Soap, and when you have well 
mix’d it together, give it him; then ride and 
chafe him a little, and let him faft another hour, 
and the Worms will be voided in great abundance. 

A more eafy way is to take Savin, chopp’d and 
ftamp'd {mall, a good Handfull warm’d in a 
Quart of Beer, and give it him lukewarm ;.or a 
Quart of Urine given him, is very good... 

Others prefcribe calcin’d Mercury, as much as 
will lie upon a Silver Twopence, and work it into 
a piect of {weet Butter of the Bignefs of a {mall 
Walnut, in the manner of a Pill 5 then lap it alt 
over with Butter, and make it as big as a {mall 
Egg, and give it him fafting in the Morning, ta- 
king out his Tongue, and putting it at the end 
of a ftick down his throat ; then ride him a little 
afrer it, and give him no water that night, It’sa 
good Medicine againft all forts of Worms; cor 

the 


BOT 


the prefcribed Quantity muft not be exceeded, 


and of Savin, of 
each half a Handiul, may be chopp’d very fmall, 
or {weet But- 
ter; and having kept the Horfe fafting over night, 
give him three of thefe Pills the next morning 
early, and let him faft two hours after it 5 or take 
Rofin and Brimitone not beaten very fine, ftrew 
it among{t his Provender, let it be given him 


for it isa very ftrong Poifon.* | 
The tender Tops of Broom 


and work’d up into Pills with fre 


fafting long before he drinks: It’s good for him. 


Tne Guts of a Chicken newly. kill’d, wrapt up 
warm in Honey, and put down his Throat every 
night; then a Pint of new Milk in the Morning, 
with aboue three Ounces of Brimftone- Flower, 


will do: let him be exercifed after it. 


BOTTLING of Beer; a piece of Oeconomy 
meceflary to be knowa, and is ufually performed 
ahus: firft, take a little clear Water, or elfe fuch 
impregnated with the Effence of any 
oevery Quart thereof, let half a Pound 
of Nevis-Sugar. be added, and having very gently 
boil’d and {cumm’d the fame, add thereto a few 


as is i 
Herb,and t 


Cloves, let it cool fit to put Barm thereunto, and 
being brought to work, {cum off the fame again, 


and while it is in a fmiling Condition, put three 
and then filling them 
up, cork them faft down: A few Chryitals of 
‘lartar do alfo very well in bottled Beer, adding 
‘a few Drops of the Efferice of Barley or Wine, or 


Spoonfuls to each Bottle, 


{ome effential Spirits. 


_ BOTTLING of Cyder ; the putting Cyder into 
Bottles, which is the only way to preferve it 


long: and this may be done two or three days 


atter it is well fet:led, and even before it has 


thoroughly fermented,. if it be for prefenr drink- 


ing, st le may boitle it-in the folowing manner 
in the Month of Afarch. If your Bottles are mufty, 


boil them in a Veffel of Water, putting them in 


while the Water is cold,to prevent their cracking § 


and then fet them on Straw, and not on a cool 


Flcor, when you take them out. 

When the Cyder is bottled, and that it is new 
at the Zottling, and not abfolutely fine, it is good 
to Ict the Bottles ftand a while before you ftop 
them clofe, or elfe open the Corks two or threc 
days after, to give the Cyder Air, which will pre- 
vent the bierieee 8 the Bottles: againft the next 
turning of the Wind to the South, the meaner 
Cyder is more apt to break the Bottles than the 
richer, being of a more eager nature, and the 
Spirits more apt to fly, having not fo folid a Body 
to detain them as the rich Cyders 3. and obferve, 
thar when any of the Bottles break thro the Fer- 
mentation of the-Cyder, to open your Corks, and 
give them vent, and ftop them up-again a while 
after, left you lofe many for want of this Caution. 

Great care is to be had in chufing good Corks, 
much good Liquor being abfolutely {poiled thro 
the only defect of the Cork; and therefore fome 
‘commend Giafs Stopples. oo 

If the Corks are fteep’'d a while in fcalding 
Water before you ufe them, they will the better 
comply with the mouth of the Bottle, than i 
forced in dry; the Moifture alfo of the Cork does 
much contribute to keep in the Spirits. . 

Therefore the laying of your Bottles fide-ways, 
where your Liquor is very fine, fo as that the 
railing of them may not ditturb the Scttling, nor 
the Lee beget any new Fermentation in them, is 
a great advantage toany Liquor. Toavoid Re- 


compact Subftance, whitift: Colour inclinin 
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petition, there age fome things relating to the 
Bottling of Cyder omitted here, which will be 
found under ike Article Cyder, towards the latter 
end, to which the Reader is referred, 


‘ BOTTONY 3; a Term in He- 
raldry for one of their Croffes of 
this Figure: Argext a Croft Bot- 
bony Sales by the Name of Win- 
ood. 


~BOURLET; a Term in Gardening, and is 
faid of the Place, where, after the Expiration of 
fome Years, the Graft becomes thicker than the 
Stock on which it was grafted: It’s ufually a fign 
that the Stock is not very good. | 
BOWER; a fhady Place under Trecs in 4 
Garden: When you are {peaking of Gardening, 
care muft be had that you do not confound the 
word Bower with Aricur; becaufe the firft is al- 
ways built long and arch’d, whereas the fecond 
is either round or fquare at bottom, and has 2 
fort of Dome or Ceiling at top: the Bowers 
which are made of Lime or Linden, ought to be 
eighteen or twenty Foot high, fupported by great 
Iron Bars, pitched up againft them; and in or- 


der that the Doors of thefe Bowers may look 


handfomer, they are generally made like a fquare 
Trellis, neatly done, tied with Wire, and painted 
green. See Arbour and Lime-Tree.. . 
‘BOX; a Plant very well known, of a folid and 
na 

yellow, whofe Leaves are always gteen, and do 
not fall off in the Winter, as thofe of other Trecs 
ufually do. 0 : 


We reckon in Britaiz four Sorts of Box 5 the 


firft is that which is call’d Buxus arboreftens, the 


reat Box; the fecond Buxus frutefcens, ot the 
rub Box; the third Buxus bamilis, the dwarf 


Box; and the fourth Buxus variegata, the va- 


riegated Box. | - | 

The great Box is very eafily propagated, either 
by Slips, Layers or Seeds: It’s a Plant very va- 
luable for its Wood, and the continued Verdure 
of its Leaves. Bowv-Hill in Surrey fhews us the 
Excellency of this Plant, as well from the Profit 
of its Wood, as the pleafing Shade of the Box- 
Trees, Which are fome of them {fo large, as al- 
moit to-equal any other fort of Timber-Trees. 
This Plant will make delightful Hedges; as it is 
a flow Grower, and produoes a fmall Leaf, it-de- 
Kights in Chalky Mountains, where it will w 
much quicker than in Gardens, wherein indeed 
it’s-of little orno ufe. The beft time of the Year 
to make Layers or Slips for it, is in September, 
and the Seeds of it may be either fown fo foon 
as they are full ripe, or laid in Sand during the 
Winter, to be fown in thd Spring following : The 
Seed of this Tree, like thofe of ¢he Holly, may 
be forwarded in their Growth by Bran and Wa- 
ter, for which fee Holly.- It may likewife be 
propagated of the Chips fet in March, and about 
Bartholomew-T ide. 2 

The Excellency of its Wood makes amends for 
its unagreeable Smell; Turners, Ingravers, Car- 
vers, Mathematical-Inftrument, Comb and Pipe- 
Makers, give great Prices for it by Weight as 
wellas Meafure ; and it does by Seafoning, divers 
Manners of Cutting, vigorous Infolations, Politure 
and Grinding the Roots, furnifh the Inlayers and 


Cabinet-Makers with Pieces newly undulated pa 
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full of Variety: it makes alfo Wheels or Shivers,| as it grows up, that it may thicken at th , 
as Ship-Carpenters. call them, Pihs for Blocks, and] a foariquce igure 4s ie which it eee 
Pullies, Pegs for Mufical-Inftruments, Nut-Crac-| It thrives in all Soils, provided they are a little 
kers, Weavers Shuttles, Hollar-Sticks, Bump-| pliant, and one need not be at any great pains 

Sticks, and Dreffers for Serer east ee about ir. ys P 
Rilling-Pins, Peftles, Mall-balls, Beetles, Tops,| Dwarf Bow will refift the moft fevere Winter, 
Tallies, Chefs-Men, Screws, Bobins, Spoons, and/ and remain good without renewing ae 
the Rrongeft Axle-Trees. | Years ; it’s much cheaper than Border Boards 
» As this Plant does in fome meafure refemble and far more beautiful ; but above all, it is to "eh 
the Guaiacum, it has alfo the fame Vertue with | admired on account of the Profit it will bring to 
itin Phyfick; it has by Experience been found|the Owner, when he fhall be intlined to fell it 
to be fudorifick, infomuch that fome have given| or tranfplant it. This Sort of Box, if it be 
earth’d up every Year, may in four or five Years 


if thé Name of the European Guaiacum, and at- 
fure us its Decoétion will as fafely and fuccefsfully| after planting be taken up and parted or flip’d 
and be made to plant about four times as much 


cure the Pox as the other. Chymifts extra an 
acid Spirit from this Wood, which, they fay, does) Ground as that which it ftood upon: There is no 
affigning the Price of it, fince there has not been 


as well as the Guaiacum, expel all putrid Hu- 
mours by Sweat, or infenfible Tranfpiration 5) any certain Standard for its Value; fome has 
been bought at Six-pence a Yard, and at other 


they alfo extra&t a very aromatick Oil from it, 
times it coft cg tear and a Shilling for the 


which produces the fame Effects, if it be reéti- 
fed, and which alfo hinders the Corruption of the| fame Meafure ; but then it is to be fuppofed that 
the more is paid for it, fo much the more Ground 


rs Hs Dofe is from ve. Drops to fix in a 
lafs of Wine, a Decoétion of Female Fern, or] it ought to plant sy 
of White Wine. Thefe Chymifts fay it is very ered. uo? one a a 
good againft the Falling-Sicknefs, and alfo the 
ooth-Ach, if you dip a Tooth-Pick in this Oil, 
and -put jt to the Root of the Tooth; it’s alfo 
very good for rotten Teeth. Some hold that this 
tr as excellent Vertues, and that it affuages 
ains. | Rap 3 
‘The fhrub Box had formerly Palifades made 
of it, or it was planted round Parterres, ro grow 
up in fevera]l Figures, as,we fee fome in our 
Days 5 .but in France, where the People are fo 
impatient, that as foon as a thing is projected, 
they would immediately fee the end of it, this 
falhion of planting ow is quite out, becaufe they 
cannot ftay till it is grown up, ‘tho "twould con- 
tribute very much to the Ornament of a Garden. 
Of this Box alfo are made Balls and Bowls, which 
look very pretty in Gardens. | | 
~ As for the dwarf Box, which is made ufe of 
to border Parterres, it grows in Tufts, and is mul- 
tiply’d very much by rooted Slips in the follow- 
ing manner: When the Parterre is entirely 
ark’d out, and that nothing remains but to edge 
the Borders, you chufe the beft rooted Box that 
can be met with, and of this Dwarf or Durch 
Kind, which never rifes high, but is.neverthelefs 
fure to have many Fibres in the Earth ; this plant- 
ed Box may come direétly from the Nurfery, or 
fome of the Slips of an old Stock may be spd sin 
of, thathas beena long while in the Garden, 
and they will do as well: Im the firft cafe there 
is no more to be done, than what has been al- 
ready order’d; but in the fecond, the Slips muft 
be taken from thofe Tufts of Box, that are judged 
to be beft for planting; and having feveral 
them in your hand, and holding them as even as 
poffible, let the Tops be cut off horizontally, and 
then taking a Dibble made on purpofe, Holes 
mutt be made therewith, and then put them into 
the Ground, always obferving to plant them ina 
ftrait Line, and upon a coe as well in refpect 
to the Surface of the Earth, as the two Sides of 
the Border. And laftly, that the Box may grow 
in the fame manner it is defired, when it is put 
into the Ground, care always’ muft be taken to 
ae down the Earth of the Hole, holding your 
ands fide-ways againft the Sides of the Plants. 
The dwarf Box thus planted, it mutt be fhear’d 


The variegated Box is the fourth Sort, and is 
a Shrub nor made ufe of in Gardens; and yet it 
would not look ill, if it was planted among other 
Shrubs, and fome perhaps may try the Experi- 
ment. : 

BOX; a fquare Veffel made of thin Boards of 
Fir or other light Wood, and made ufe of to put 
Orange-Trees, Jeflamines, and other Trees and 
Shrubs therein. | 


BRACED; a. Term in He- 
raldry, for the intermingling of 
three Chevronells, thus: - 

Azure a Chief Or, and three 
Chevronells braced in the Bafe of 
the E/curcheon, by the Name of 
Fitz-Hugh. | 


~BRAGGET; a Drink made with Honey and 
Spice, much ufed in }Vales, Chefbire and Lanca- 


= 


ire. 

BRAKE, or Flax-Brake; two Pieces of Tim- 
ber, with Teeth made in them to bruife Flax- 
Stalks. , 

BRAKING of Hemp; fee Drying and Brae 
king of Hemp... 


fi] to fet a Veffel on over the Fire. — : 
~ BREAD, in Latin Panis, fo call’d becaufe it 
feeds and nourifhes us, or elfe from the Greek 
word Ilar, becaufe it may be ufed with all forts 
of Food, and. is not infipid nor difagreeing with 
their Tafte and Flavour ; the Difference and Va- 
riety thereof has been diftinguifh’d by the Sub- 
ftance and feveral Ways of en But that 
made of good Wheat, well leven’d and baked, 
with a little Salt, is generally reputed the bef 
Sort by us; but that which is not thoroughly 
baked and kneaded, and without Salt, is very 
hurtful and unwholefome, efpecially in fmoaky 
Cities, fo are unleven’d Bread and Cakes baked 
under the Afhes; for it caufes Obftructions, and 
will not eafily be digetted: as that made of Dar- 
nel and Cockle eats the Head-Ach, hurts and 
dazzles the Eye-Sight, and fpelt Bread is hard of 
Digeftion. And laftly, of the Parts of Bread, 
which are three, viz. the thick Cruft, the thin, rita 

the 


BRANDRITH; a Trevet or other Iron Uten- , 
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the Pith; the thin Cruft is the beft, of good fo- 
lid Nourifhment, and: very wholefome. 

'Ehis is the Subftance of what our own Authors 
fay concerning Bread fer Mankind; of which we 
have {.veral Sorts at home, as well as other Na- 
tions have abroad: for befides that made of 
Wheat, we have Rye; Maflin, Barley, and Oat- 
Bread ; and peor People ufe Peafe, Beans, Vetch, 
and other Grains to help out, efpecially in time 
of Scarcity. | 

That Corn which grows in aia and: light 
Grounds, whofe S is thick and ftrong, is 
much better to make Bread of, fays M. Chomel, 
than that which grows iri deep and low Grounds, 
which is fubje& to lodge, and has a long and weak 
Stalk. ~New Corn always makes the moft agree. 
able, Bread in point of Colour, and the fame is 
aifo ‘better: raftdd than that made of old Corn ;' 
bur at the fame time it yields more Bran, be- 
canfe old Corn, upon the’ account of its being 
ftirred in the Granary, ‘lofes much of its husky 
Part, which crumbles into Duff. 
' Befides Cotn, the main Ingredient, other oo 
are neccffaty to make Bread; as a Mill, Water, 
Oven, and the ‘Art of making or boulting: As for 
a Mill, it’s nor material whether it be a Wind- 
Mill og a Water-Mill; but you fhoald chufe that 
which gricds faftéft, becdufe this Precipitation 
crufhes the Corn better, without grindin the 
Bran, than that which grinds flowly: ‘and you 
mutt, if you'can dq it with Convetiency, 
as much Com to the’ Mill to be | pet as will 
ferve the Family for a Month; for old ground: 
Flower is much more’ profitable than that which 
is newly prinded. You muft have Bims and Casks 
teady, wherein you are to lay up your Flower, 
and let it be well cover’d, as well ‘on the’ account 
pf Cleanljnefs, as keeping ir from Vent; and 
when the ‘exceffive Heats of Summer’ come, you 
are to put it into a Cellar, or fome other cool 
Place, ‘which is the way to keep it exceeding 

well. . a | 
_ As for the Water you are toufe in makin 
Bread, care‘ muft be taken that it be good ; ’tis 
one of the chief things that will contribute to the 
Excellency of your Bread: There are four Sorts 
of Water, viz. River, Spring, Poo}, and Raim 

Water, which laft is ‘received and faved in Cif- 
terns; you ure to’ weigh a Pint of each of them, 
and chufe that which is ligheft as the beft, f 

ou have 4 mind to make a trial of them for your 
rcad’; this wil) be the fureft way to judge of the 

Goodreéfs thereot.” ete 7 

It’s neceffary your Oven fhould be ‘built very 
thik, and of good Mafon-Work above, below, 
and on the fides; that the Mouth of it be nar- 
row, the Vault low, and that it be very eg 
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“heated, and long a doing, to the end that the 
_Heat:may. penetrate the Walls: Pieces of thick, 
Wood, .and efpecially of Beech, are much 
berter than Faggots or other Fuel, becaufe they 
roduce tco much Afhes, which muft be 


rryfit with 
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about’ ‘a Minor of this Flower about ten at night, 
leven and boult it, and cover it well with the fame 
Flower or Meal; in tteeping thefame in Winter, 
the Water muft be as hot as yowcan bear it with 
your hand, but in Summer a little' warm, and fo: 
in proportion ig the other two Seaforis of the 
Year: next morning at break of day, leaven the 
reft of your Flower, and knead it long and with 
all your Strength; for the fofter the Dough is, 
the more Bread you willhave: It muft likewife. 
be firm, becaufe you will eat much more Bread 
when it is light, than ‘otherwife. Having thus 
order'd your Dough, put it into the Trough, and 
thruft your Fift in the middle of it to the very’ 
bottom of the Trough in two or three places, :and - 
cover it well; when, after fome time, but more 
in Winter than in Summer, you look upon your 
Dough, and find the Holes you. have made en-' 
tirely clofed up, ‘ris a fign that the Dough is 
ready; then let another Perfor heat the Oven, 
for it is almoft impoffible for one Man to attend 
both it and the Dough, which you muft divide 
into Lumps of about’ fixtcen Pounds each, ‘or 
fomewhat more, ‘thén form.’em into Loaves, and. 
laying "em on a Cloth, let there be fome Folds 
between ¢very one of them, for fear they fhould 
ftick together in fetting. os 
You: may know thar the Oven: is hot enough, 
when frapping a Pole againft the Hearth, &c. _ 
fmall Sparks arifé; taking out the Brands, clean 
Pa Peel, about which you muft wrap 4 
jiece of old Linnen-Cloth, wetted in fair Water, 
ind wrung before ‘you ‘ufe it; then ftop up’ the 
ren, -and ‘let the Heat fomewhat abate, which 
otherwife will turn your Bread black, and open- 
ing it-a little after, fet your Bread as readily as 
you can: ‘lay the biggeft Loaves on the bot 
and fides of tlie Oven, and: finifh in the mid- 
‘He that heats the Oven, muft take care that he 
does ‘not burn his Wood every where at the fame 
time; but ‘heat it femetimes on one fide, and 
fometimes on another,’ and continually rake out 
the Afhes: When the Bread is fet, flop up the 
Oven very well, and hang wet Linnen- Cloths a- 
bout it, in otder to -preferve its Heat. La 
Loaves will require about four hours baki 
you may take out one to fee whether it ia enou 
and frapping it with your Fingers, if you find it 
refound, it is time to draw; fdr if you leave the 
Bread, after it is fufficiently baked, longer in the 
Oven, it will: grow red onthe Infide, and have 
an unpleafant Tafte. = | 
‘When your Bread is drawn, you muft lay it 
down on that part which is moft baked, thatit may 
{often as it cools; end if it is equally bak 
3 part, put it againft:a Wall, and upon 
. oe feemis to be moft done, and lect ie 
wax cold before ut your Loaves upon your 
Bins, and hencaaavs fideways, that they tay 
equally receive the Air: and place your Bins in 


¢ fre-1Summer in a Cellar, to preferve the Bread from 
guently taken off the Hearth, to heat it evenly] Mouldineds. 


ou muft always eat thofe Loaves 


with the rcft ; and the Hearth is the berter, when] firft, that age worft made, and lefs baked; for 


made of plain Earth, than when paved or laid 
with Square Tiles, a | 
As tor common Zread, the more Wheat there 
ig init, the betrer it will be; ‘but in France, in 
making Bread for Servants, the ) 
nots of cammen Wheat, and a Minot of Barley, 
which willmake up about one Baking : They take 


¢ 


* 


grind three Mi- 


thofe that are more baked will grow foft in time s 
s00d Occonomy does require you fhould always 
have a Batch of {tzler Bread by you, when you 

go-to bake a-new. | -. a 
It iscertain, that the beft Wheat Plower makes 
the belt Bread; thar the newelt is ‘the moft 
pleafant; that the whiter the Flowet is, the 
. ¥ P a ' %Qoner 
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fooner it will -tofe its Goodne(s ; and that: the. e BREAD-PUDPING (Englifos) 4 Pudding. 
firmer it is kweaded, the more in like manner it made by grating a Pcany-Loat, al] but the Cruif, , 


will preferve its Goodnef.- + -°  . - -- : jdnd: pouring upon ita full, Pint of boiling Mille 5+ 
To make mud mare fubftantial Bread than Cream, can be got, it is'better :, cover it, and let it. 
ordinary:rtake the Bran that has been fifted; put flan to feald, For this Quantity beat yp five Eggs, 
it intoa Ketrle af. Water, beilits and when you leave out two Whites,: with a little Salt, and a- 
have ftrain’d the fate, knead it, -with this white. little Sugar, ftrain this,to.the Milk and the Bread ; 
Water: you .will ‘not. only find this much more;when that is pretty cool, grate ina little Nut- 
fubftantial, but-have a quarter part more Bread\ meg, and mix all well: Pour it into little wooden. 
than the common way. . - |p ifhes that have been burtter’d, and are all of a 
. There js another fort of Bread may be made, ‘fize, tie them up in Cloths very tight ; half an 
which, befides jts being much better, will keep {Hour will bake them. Be fure you flower the, 
a Month longer than the common Sort 5 for which | Cloth you tic over the Difh, becaufe if you would 
take fome Citruls, boil them in Water fo long, have . your Puddings very: good, you muft make. 
till the Water becomes clammy, and with it them almoft fo thin as Cuftard ; and inthe Spring,. 
kneading your Flower, make Bread of kms [tthe Addition of Juice of Spinage miakes them 
will, befides the other good Qualities mention’d,{as good asTapfey,. eel 
yield a quarter part-more 5 it’s of a yallow Co-}) BREAST of Veal; a Part of the Calf which, 
four;.and very good for thofe that, want cooling, |may be. faid to be one of the moft delicious in 
and to keep the Body open. . -, «. ,., [that Animal, and is drefs'd feveral Ways: .To 
" Some take a number.of Spails,, and having drefs it ix Porage, take and boil it, and when that, 
made them caft their Slime, dry.and reduce ‘em j.is done, farce it between the Skin and the {mall 
a Cae ea guih which they make Bréagy| Ribs, then dre it upon the Bread, pouring on 
2 Piece of which will fuftain a Man for the fpace,,the Broth wherein it was’ boiled, "Th he Farce 
of eight Days without eating. jo) 006. ¢ 10% eins ffprepared, for, it is. commonly compafed. of , the, 
_ Alb ftale Bread, being put. into. che Oven.again, ‘Breafts of Capons, Slices of Mutton, and Sweet 
will in fome meafure recoyer.she Goodnels jt bad. ‘Breads of | Veal imix’d. with Mufhrooms,’ Salt, 
loft-fiuce it, had, been baked sand proyided , it -be |Reppes and Spices 5. che whole palled ina Ragoe., 
caten {aon aftey it is drawn a fecgond. timae,, it, wall |. ‘or a Breaft if Ve cal, in a Ragoe, there is no; 
{vem to be new made:..But if you keep it Jong, [thing betecr than, ity, ta ou. Tow, how toa: 
you will find it gow mtuch Jeff than, before. ¢ yi pMAge. it3,.and you,muit firft begin with frying it 
" "hat Bread, which is malt baked, is ¢ icit fred, and boil it in a Cafferole with fome Broth, 
of ,Digeftion, becaufe what ¢he, Heat dogs; in Fand a, Glafs of White- Wine, with. Salt, Pepper, 
Bakiog, forwards the- Commibutiog of the moft }Clare, Nutmeg, and fome fine Herbs: and when 
vifcid Parts, which is to sbe figifh’d, in the,Sro-fit is enough, take fome Mufhrooms, and a Little 
mach, the Salt.and Yeaft, or what ig added ,to it| Flower, fry it in ee the fame Lar 
as Leven, to give it a pentle Ferment, very much fwhich ferved to redden.it,. then mix the whole, 
ariite to the fame end:.the lighter therefore it is,}and eat,it in this mannef, © 
the better. ‘The coarfe Bread which the Country | ... To Marinade a Breaft of Veal; cut it into great 
People fare with, makes a gootl Ghange of Diet | Slices, marinade them in,Vinegar,, wherein you 
with Gane Gentlemen. and, Citizens, .who ljye vil arc. to, put. Sait, Pepper, Clove, Chibbl,” and 
on Meats too nourifhing, ‘and; for..want: of. fufh- Laurel; lct them be in this Seafoning for‘ three 
cleat Exercife, prow too. corpulent, becaufe it is Hours, then. make a clegr Pafte with Flower, 
Nererlive, and will at frit gently. purge them. . 'White-Wine, and the Yolks of Eggs, fteep your 
BREAD Jor: Horjes: ,'Thele ‘Animals being Meat thercin, and frying it with Lard, ferve it 
fomctimes tp be fed with Bread, in ordér to hear-:in. . A Breast, of Veal may likewile be, roafted, 


a 


gen and ftrengthen ‘em, the, Way prattifed by us is: boiled, or fricafly’d like Chickens. | 
rwofald ; ‘Take: Wheat-meal, Oatmeal and Beans, BREAST-PAIN, call’d by the Italians Gran- 
ll gfound very {mall, and of each: a Peck, Ani-, dezaa di Petto; 4 Diftemper in HorJés, proceed- 
Teed four Ounccs, Gentian and Fenugreek, of each’ ing from Superfluity of Blood and other grofs 
an Qurce,, and Liquorice two Ounces, all beaten, Humours, which being diffolved by fome ex- 
anto fine Powden, and fcarce them well ;.to which treme and diforderly Heat, refort downward to 
add the Whites of twenty new-laid Eggs well bea-’ the Breaft, and pain the poor Beaft extremely, 
‘gery together, -and as much {trong Ale as wilk fo shat he can hardly go: The Symptoms are, 2 
knéad,itup5 of this form your Laaves like yuto (iff, ftaggering and weak Going with his Fore- 
-Horlie-Bread,, not 00. thick, and jet them be well Legs, and that he can vety hardly, if at/all, bow 
“baked, but not burnt: -.let it be given the Horfe} down his Head to the Grourd, either to eat or 
- but rpt too new, and.let him have, this. Bread five ‘drink ; but will groan much when he does either 
_or fix Mornings together without any Provender} the one or the other. } oe 
jp will keep him up bravely. 0) eds ba : To cure this Evil, bathe his Breaft and Fore- 
_. The other Way, is. to take Wheat-meal, Bye Booths with ‘the Oil of Peter, and if that does not 
-racal, Beans and Oat-meal, of Gai yams Deck, f relieve him, in three or four Days, then let him 
. ground very {mall,.. Anifeed ,apd siquorice, an blood on both his Brea'.-Vcins in the ufual Place, 
"Ouxe of each, and white Sugar;candy four Oun-| putting ina Rowel either of Hair, Cork, Horn 
‘ces, beaten all -into. fine. Powder, with the Whites, or Leather. 2. But ‘others prefcribé_an inward 
_ and Yolks of penny ew lai Eggs well beaten, Drench fot this Diftemper, made of a Pint of 
’ and;.par to them as much White. Wine ‘as. will| fweet Wine, and two Spcoontuls of Diapente, and 
knead it into a Pafte, which then make into gredt then bathe all his Breaft and Legs with Oit and 
Loaves, and bake them well; and when it is, Wine mingled togethcr,’and it will cure him in 
cwo or three Days old, give him to eatof it, but} about ten or twelve Days. 
_ chip:away the Ontfide.. . eee ee ‘BREAST-PLOW, fee Buriing Leas 
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annoy the. othef more 
the Furnace fhould be made ¢ 
and hollow, for faving Fuel, and with @ Vent 
the Pa@age of she Smoke, left it fhould taint 
Liquor, and.a Copper is. to-be 
Lead. - Next, the Mafh-Fat 
to. the: Head, the Cogler nea 
and the Guile-Fat under the 
joining to-them all, 
the Worts and Liquors. |. 
. BREWING; 't ? y 
-quor,, and much: pradtifed wich us, 
are curious in Malt 
all their. firft Wort 


Brews. Hopfe' may. nat 


preferred before 
Should be ever near 
r to the Magh-Fat, 

Cooler; and ad- 
feveral clean ‘Tubs to receive 


he Art, of ‘tpdking ‘potable Li- 


-Drinks, generally make out 
alone into Ale, orftrong 
Ale ia the only Word ufed in the North 6 
lend for, rong Mals-Dri 


k 5 and was likely the 
trong Drink ‘our 


ore-Fathers made “of 
Male: This was the Exclip Beverepe celebrated 
by oar Poets, who yet could not forbear to blame 
the foul Thicknefs of. it. i 
Men drink it thick,..and pifs it thin,.. - “ 
Mickle Faith by Se. Eloy, what leaves it within 2 

‘Indeed, before the Ufe of Ho 
in England about the Year 154 
brew Drink, which would be fn 
eager. All good Ale i 
{mall Mixture of H 
tity as ftrong Beer, 


ps, which began 
O, it w4s hard to 


‘d for longer keeping 3 
purpofe ufpally brewed it March 


ft be careful in the 
Choice of his Water, , 
Manner of mixing and fermentin 

-I. As to Water: Pond- 
ing Waters in fat Groun 
make a ftronger Drink with 
Pump, or Copduit- Waters 
are not hungry, and -will 
eaking, are good. Rain- 
: » if Sayed’ fom Lead, or 
t from’ thé “Mortar ‘over 


Water, and other fiand- 
lefs Malt, than Well, 


3 tho any of thefe that 
bear Soap, , aiid lather 


where it’ brings no Sa 


. vt ua 

Which it may‘pafs, is good to brew Ale to be 
drank new, but is not roper for Drinks-to be 
long kept, it being very apt’ to change ; aid ‘an- 
lefs kept cool’. and in great Quantities,as in the 
Leaden Citterns in Cellar at Amfplerdant, wilt 
corrupt and furrify the foone of any -Water. 
T hames-Water, taken: up about Greenwich‘at low- 


continues fweer) it will be fo ftrong, thdt feveraY 
Sea-Commandeys fay it would burn, dnd hag: of 
ten .fuddied their Mariners, Howevter:’ it's con< 
ceived Thames-Water is.by rio means £t to brew: 
itrong’ Beer keep 3< for that, let the ‘Drink’ 
which is brewed’ of it be never fo clear, itis-aps,: 
on ‘any confidérable and -fudden Change’ of Wea- 
thet, to fermient and grow’ foul. And -thié inay 
be taken for'd Rule, That-no Male-Drink 4 truly" 
good, which is not perfectly fine.) Upoti-the 
Whole, | the: beft Liquor -to Srew ' with, iv ‘that 
which is taken from 2 fiiall clear Rivilee or 
Brook,., undifturbed by avigation or ‘Fording 31 
and taken up in‘ dry Weather’, when no ‘Rain has 
lately wash’‘d the Banks. Poffibly much the beft 
Water in England,” is thav at Capleton “in Derby- 
faire, commonly call’d, The Levil's Arye, ' Soi 
which’ ouzes’from a great Rock, cover'd ‘ove 
With 4, fhalldw Earth, and fhort Grafs at ‘top! 
lt is incredibld thar fo much Water fhould’ ‘per! 
colate thro fo'valt a’ Quantity of one rocky Stone.! 
Were \t not ‘obvious td’ any’ éne who goes into 
Pool’s- Hole,’ where'he will find the Water. conti 
nually dripping thro the Top, 2nd running’ down 
the Sides, till makes # kind of Chryftal. Rivu- P 
jet atthe bottom ‘of that ‘prodigious rocky Con 
tave. Ale made Of Caftléton-Water had bees 
found to be. as clear in three Days after it wag 
barrelled, as the'Spring-Water‘itfelf, and ‘tmpof- 
fible to be known by the'Eyé in a Glafg frony 
the fineft Caary-Wine.’ Brewers fhould' be. a4 
curious in the Choice of’ Water for the: firtt Worr: 
as Cooks ‘are. for . their boiling of yellow. Péaflo-y 
fot as fome Waters witl never'boil ‘them. -foft, fo 
will they never make good Ale or {trong . Beer, 
- | However, if the beft Water. ‘be not to be had, 
~ | but at too gredr'a diftance and charge, you. may, 
for your’ fécond ard third Worts, whichi are 
quickly {pent, and afed only’ for Table-Drink, 
make ufe of fuch Water as you'have near at hand. 
_, The Inhabitants of the City of London, accord. 
ing to Dr. Mead,’ are guilty of ‘a'gteat Negle& in 
the Choice of Water for Brewing of Beer, end 
making: other Drinks, when they ‘make ufe: of 
fagnating tmpare Well.Water 5 that fuch a Fluid 
indeed has 4 gteater Force and Aptnefe to oxers@ 
the TinGtute out of Malt, than’ is to’ be'had in 
the more innocent and foft Liquor of Rivergs but 
for this very reafon it ought not; untefs upon theer 
Neceflity, to-be made ufe ‘of ‘this Qualicy being 
owing ro. the ‘mineral Particles and aliuhynous 
Salts with whichit is impregnated. Ses 
Pi As li sorert : os a: 
om Nottinghamfbire, Derbypoire, Leitsher; ive, 
Chefhire, Leaahirs. &e. [hk the beft, Spctally 
for Ale; but are generally too flack dry'd: for 
March or Offpber-Beer, which is to be kept. at 
leatk half a Year before it be dtank. Thet — 
ae <r Se 2 re) 8 
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hefs of thefe Northern Malts proceeds partly to a {mallet Liquor 5 - orherwife, in ‘ ordinary 
from the Corn, which grows on Grounds more ; Brewings, where you defign nor + ftrong 
reited than in the Southern Countries, where the | Drink, tix or feven Bufhels of Malt wi? make‘ 
Rents are: more rack’d, and the Grounds more} one Hogfhead of good ftrong,: and ‘another of 
worn by continual Sowing 5 and partly from the| {mall Beer: And in fuch cafe, rwo Moukfes witk 
Making, in which they take more time than in} as well rake out the Strength of your Mair, -a# 
other Parts, and dry it leifurely with Pit-Coal . a oe | 


; 3 —¥ 7S: , 


three inthe other. ~ 
chark’d; call’d in fome Places Coak, and in others}! 
Culm; which ts fweet, and gives a gentle and 
certain Heat. Whereas in the South-Eaft Parts, 
they dry their Malt with Straw, which is hard to 
keep to.a. moderate and equal Heat; and in the 
Weit-Gountries with Wood, which gives a moft}i 
ingrateful [alte to fuch as are not by Cuftom fa- 
miliarized to it. Betides, inthe North they do 


not run out their Barley in Malting to -fuchf 


Lengehs as in other Parts ; and in Grinding, they 
fet. sheir. upper Mill-{tone fo high, that it breaks 
of only the Tops of the Clevel, which makes 
theis Drink fo fine: And Male {mall ground will 
never make fine Drink. There. is poffibly fome 
ats for the Obfervation, that 


Days before it is ufed. - 


, 3. Your Hops muft be bright; ' well {ented; 
well dried, cured,.and bagg’d ; nae generally 
fpeaking, are beft about a Year old.’ | They are 


@ very uncertain Crop, and conicanent|y of a very 


yncertain Price; fgmetimes fald at abour Six-- 


Pence, fometimes gt about half a Crown fer 
Pound. And perhaps it may. be truly faid, that 
better Hops have been fold for Six-Pence, or wo- 
der; than ever were fold for. two Shillings er 
Pound, or upwards. Indeed all Fruits are beit 
whea cheapett,' thofe Years that are ‘kindeft for 
the Quality, always producing the eae Quan- 
"tity 9 fh that it s6 certainly a wile way, on all 
‘gccopnjs,to furnifh one’s {elf well with Hops well 
cured, in 9cheap. Year. . aie. Save 

- 4 dn, your mixing and fermenting all thefe 


area tegether, that is, in Brewing 5 after you 


nave :masade a difcreet Choice of your Materials, 
matt fir confider’ what fort, of Drink you 
efigy'to,brew, and accordingly proportion your 
uantities. If you defign your firit Wort for 
firong Ale, or March or Oftober-Beer, you mutt 
proportion -five Gallons of Drink to every Bufhel 
of Malt,-(that ig ro fay, avoiding. Fraction#) ele- 
ven Bufhels of Malt, to an Hogfhead of Ale or 
Beert | But it mutt: be ‘racebred. that in fo 
grear a Difproportion,of Male to Driok, as eight 
to five, almofta third of yogr Liquor in the firft 
Wart will be abforb’d by the Malr, never to be 
geturn'd 5: and an-Allowance is to be made of a- 
‘bout 4 fizth Port to evaporate in boiling: fo that 
if yon expeét co clear a Hogsfhead of Drink, that 
is, Afty-four Gallons, from your firit Wore, you 
wiuft.putinto your Mefch-Tub near ninety Gallons 
of Liquor; but for, your fecond or third Worts, 
the Gaods being wet before, you need put up no 
more Liquor than you intend to make Drink, 
except an Allowance of about-a.tenth Part for 


, Male mix’d of 
voral, Kinds makes the beft Drink 5 and chat it 
qught to lie ground in the Sacks three or four 


5 


And for the’ After- 
Worts, which are rot to be kept long, what comes 
from the firft Wort will ferve well enough to‘boit 
again with them, ge 
“If you’ put thto your firft Wort a preater Pro- 
partion of Hops, and boil’ then! all the while 
our Wort.boils, you will make ic tod bitter ; 
ut it is thought advifable to. double the Propor- 
tion, by taking out the firft Parcel- when the Wort 
has boiled half che Time-you defign it, and.then 
adding the fame rete | of frefh Hops, to con- 
tinue boiling till you take your Wort out of. the 
Copper: “This will fomewhat increafe your 
Charge, but that will be very inconfiderable, if 
you furnifh yourfelf in a cheap Year of Hops. 
By this way you will take-out enly the fine quick 
Spirits of the Hops, and will have a good Quan- 
tity left fic for the ufe of the. Poor, if you give 
them the laft Running from your Male. 
~ Now concétning the Manner of putting the 
Materials together. After you have put your Li- 
quor in Pn Copper, ftrew an handful, two or 
three, of Bran or Meal upon it; not fo much to 
Rrengthen the Liquor, ‘as to make it heat quick- 


ly, for fimple Water alone will be long e’er ie 


boil? But you muft take your Liquor out of the 
Copper when it begins to-fimmer, and not fuffer it 
to boil; for tho it were granted that the Boiling 
did fo harm to your Liquor, b loos the 
natural Spirit of the Water, (which it likely does) 


‘ 


Watte, that not boiling. fo long as your firi! Wort. ; yet "tis a néedlefs Expence of Fuel and Time, 
id’ you may of your {eon Wort make one, firlt to make it too hot, after to ftay till *tis 
agfhead of good middling Beer or“Ale, as ftrong! cooler again; for you muft by no meas mix 

as the common Ale-Houfe Drink in London. And! your Malt with boiling hoe-Liquor, which will 

your third Wort will make ohe Hogfhead of good} make the Malt clot and ‘cake together,’’and the 
fmall Beer. © =i ——. - | moft flowery Parts of .it run whitifh, glewy, and 
Ja this Cafe, the drawing of three Worts is} fizy, like SadJers Pafte: ‘fo that ie will néver mix 

prapofed, becaufe of the great Quantity of Malt,? kindly, and give out its Strength equal ro > Li- 

quor. ny 


zt 
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Many put their Malt firft in the Mefch-Fat, 
and then pour in their Liquor for the firft. Wort, 
which is indeed néceffary in the fecond and third 
Worts; but the contrary Practice, of putting in 


your Liquor firft, has thefe Advantages. 


Fir, You can never otherwife guefs when 
your Liquor is juft coo] enough to be mingled with 
ut in this cafe, you have a certain 
Criterion and Rule to judge by 5 that is, you muft 
~ let your Liquor remain in your Mefch-Fat till the 
Vapour from it be fo far [penx that you can fee 

our Face in the Liquor: and then pouring your 
ale upon it, you have this farther Advanrage, 
that you keep your Liquor longer hot, and it finks 
gradually, diftributing its ereney to your Liquor 
if it does not de- 

fcend faft énough of itfelf, you muft prefs ir 
down with your Hands or Rudder, with which 
ht This muft be done 

ways remembring to. fhake the 
' Sacks before you remove them over the Sides of 
our Mefch-Fat, to get out the Flower of your 
Male which flicks tothem. And after all the 
Male is fettled, and your Liquor appears above 
it, you muft put in your Mefch-Fat as much more 
hot Water out of your Copper, as will make in 
all ninety Gallons for one Hogfhead: then ftir it 
almoft without ceafing, till i: has been in the 
Mefch-Fat about two hours from the firft putting 
=n pee Malt, in which your Servants may help 


your Malt; 


egually, without Matting ; an 


ir he Moaks. 
y degrees, a 


ou ufe to 


relieve one another. 


After this, pull out your Rudder, and putting 
a little dry Malt a-top, cover it clofe, and let it 
ftand half an hour undifturbed, that ie may run 
off clear; and the Malt being funk to the bot- 
tom, the Liquor at top will run thro it all again, 
and bring away the Strength of it. After this, 
you muf lift up your Tap-ftaff, and ler out about 
a Gallon, not into your Tub underneath, or Un- 
der-Back, which is to recerve your Wort, but in- 
to your long-handled Jett, and put it up back 
his do two or 
three times, till you find it runs clear; which it 
will not do at firft, tho your Tap-hole be never 
fo well adjufted. ‘Throughout the whole Courfe 
of your Brewing, you muft be very careful todo 
all you can to promote the Finenefs and Clearnefs 


of Excland, where much the beft 


again, ftopping your Tap-hole. 


of your Drink. 

In the North 
Malt-Drink is made, they aré fo careful of ma- 
king their Drink fine, that the 
Wort fand in their Receivers till it is very clear, 


all the grofs Parts nels funk to the bottom ; 


this they continue t6 do about three hours in 
Summer, and tén or twelve hours in Winter, as 
Occafion tequires,which they call Blinking : after 
which, leaving the Sediment behind, they only 
lade out the clear Wort into the Copper. Which 


Caftom is peculiar to the North, and wholly un- 
{faften’d but fx hours together in the Summer, a 


practifed in other Parts. ' 
- When all is run out into the Receiver, or Un- 


der-Back, lade or pump out your fecond Liquor, 


order'd fo as to be juit then ready to boil on the 
Moaks; and ports the firft Wort into the Cop- 
per again, let it boil reafonably faft (which boll 
ing, the Hops put on it will much accelerate) for 
@bout an hour and a half, for March or Offober- 
Beer, to be kept long 5 and one hour for {trong 
Ale, to be drank new. The Wort fhould rather 
be boiled reafonably faft for the time, than ftand 
long to fimmers; becaufe common Experience 


lee their firft 
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fhews it waftes lefs, and ferments better, after fo 
long boiling, than fimmering. And this Obfer- 
vation, grounded on Experience, will not feem 
{trange to thofe who know, that fix hours of 2 
kindly infenfible Perfpiration, fhall make a Man 
lighter in the Morning, than fo many hours of 
ordinary Sweating. Poffibly a lefs Fermentation, 
and greater Evaporation, is beft for the Blood 5, 
and greater Fermentation, and lefs Evaporations 
is beft to prepare other Liquors for a new Fer- 
mentation. . 

The firft Wort, being thus boiled, muft be 
pumped or laded off into one or more Coolers or 
Cool-Backs, in which leave the Sullage behind 
and let it run off fine. The more Coolers, an 
thinner it ftands, and the fooner it cools (efpe- 
cially.in hot Weather) the better; let it run from 

ur Cool-Backs into your Tun very cool, and 
et it not there to work, im Summer, till ’tis as 
cool as Water; in Winter it muft be near Blood- 
warm at leaft: the Bowl in which you put your 
Yeatt, to fet the reft on working, muft have a 
Mixture of Wort hot enough to make it all fer- 
tent. When you find it begins to work up thick 
to a Yeaft, miz it again with your Hand Jett; and 
when it has work'd itfelfa {econd time to a Yeaft, 
if you defign’d it for Ale, and {peedy drinking, 
and hopp’d it accordingly, then beat in the Yeatt 
every five hours, for two days together, in the* 
Summer-time, or more, according as the Wea- 
ther is; and for three or four days in Winter, co- 
vering the Fat clofe, that it fall not into the 
working Tun. | | . 

When the Yedft begins to work fad, and upon 
turning the Concave of your Bowl downwards, 
fticks faft to the Infide, then skimming off the 
Yeaft firft, cleanfe the reft into your Veffel, lea- 
ving all the Dregs in the bottom of the Tun, and 
paring only the Clear up; after it has a little 
termented in the Veffel, you will find ic in a 
few days fine, and fit for drmking: tho, accord- 
ing to the Quantity of Hops, you may proportion 


it for 2 longer Keeping. . | ee sates 
; If you a ir asd or Offober, Ci have 
opp’d it for long keeping, you muft then, upon | 
its fecand work ua to a Teal (after once Beating 
in) cleanfe it into your Veffel with the Yeatt in ir, 
filling ie ftill as ic works over, and Icaving, when 
you. ftop it up, a good thick Head of Feaa to 
keep it In Brewing March and O€fober-Beer, | 
it is advifeable to have large Veffels bound with 
{ron Hoops, ee. two, three or four Hogf- 
heads, according to the Quantity you intend to 
make, putting all into one Vellel.. this fort of 
Drink keeping, digefting, and mellowiag beft. in 
the largeft Quantities. The Veffels, muft be 
Iron-hoop’d, elfe your March-Beer Will be ‘in 
danger to be loft or fpoiled 5 leaving your Vent- 
Peg always open, palls it: and if if happen to be 


fudden Thunder or ftormy Night may happen 
next Morning to prefent you in your Cellar an 
empty Veffel and acover’d Floor,  ” 

It is pretended that March is the beft Morith 
for Brewing, and the Water then better than in 
Oéfober 5 but it has been always experienced that 
the Qéfober-Beer, having fo many cold Months ta 


digeft in, proves the better Drink by much, and 
requires not fuch watching and tending as the 
March-Beetr does, in opening and {topping the 


Vent-hole on every Change of Weather. 
Many 
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Many Country Gentlemen talk of and magnify 
their Stale Beer of five, ten, or more Years old. 
"Tis true, more Malt and Hops than is propofed, 
will keep Drink longer, but to {mall purpofe : 
an experienced Gentleman always broach’d his 
at about nine months ehd ; that is, March Beer at 
Chriftmas, and O€tober Beer at Midfummer, at 
which times it is generally at the beit ; but will 
keep very well in Bottles a Year or two more. 
Grop the Veflel clofe: with Cork, not Clay; and 
have near the Bung-hole a little Vent-hole ftopt 
with a Spile, which never allow tobe pull’d out, 
_¢ill you bottle or draw off a great ae toge- 

ther: By which means it is kept o-clofe ftopt, 
that it flufhes violently out of the Cock for about 
a Quart, and then ee on a fudden, and pearls 
and files ina Glafs like any bottled Beer, t o’ in 
the Winter-time : But if once you pull out the 
- Vent-Peg; to draw a quantity at once, it will fen- 
fibly lofe this Brisknefs, and be fome time before 
st recovers it. There need no Directions for the 
{econd and third Worts : He that can manage the 
firft well, can never fail in the reft. ‘The third 
Wort, being pour’d on hot Goods, may be only 
cold Water. | 
- As to the Reafons why common Brewers very 
{eldom or never make good Drink, this is gene- 
rally attributed to their under-boiling their ftrong 
Worts ; which to prevent, fome Brewets to their 
Detriment, and no manner of Advantage to their 
Drink, have boil’d them three hours, which is 
thrice as long as needed, and all to no pur fe. 
in moft (if not all) the Northern Counties, there 
are few or no common Brewers, the Inn-keepers 
and publick Ale-houfes brewing what they retail 
in heir own Houfes,'and private Families for 
themfelves. And in all thefe Counties tis as rare 
to find any ill Malt Liquors, as it is to find good 
“$n London, or the adjacent Counties. This may 
ferve to fhew the Miftake of thofe, who ground 
thceirComputation of the Number and Proportion of 
Inhabitants, between {ome Southern and Northern 
Eities and Towns, on the King’s Revenue of Ex- 
cife. arifing out of them: For that in the Eaftern 
and Southern Coanties, abounding in common 
Brewers, almoft all: the Inhabitants of Cities and 
grcat ‘Towns there,. and the meaner People o 
their Neighbourhood, take their Drink of the 
coramon Brewers, cloge’d with Excife 5 which 
few, or none, ‘of alt the Inhabitants of the Nor- 
tthern'Towns do. © = 
“Tn 'the Welt of England they have fome com- 
‘mon Brewers, but not in proportion to the Eat 
and South. In ‘moft Parts of the Weft, their 
Malt is fo ftench’d with the Smoke of the Wood 
with which ’tisdry’d, that no Stranger can endure 
it; tho’.the Inhabitants, ‘who are familiariz’d ‘to 
it, can ‘fwallow itasthe Hollanders do their thick 
black Beer brew’d with BuckWheat. 

In Briftol they’ have ‘confiderable Quantities of 
“Malt by Sea from Wales, fome dry’d with Straw, 
{ome with Coak 4nd'Culm, much the beft way 
‘of drying 5 yet have ‘little good Drink made from 
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ciently between one Brewing and another, cleanfe 
and {cald their Brewing-Veflels and Barrels, giv- 
ing them due time to dry; but that they will re- 
tain fuch a Reft, as will always char and four 
their Liquors: And the Mifchiefs accruing by, 
fuch Negicéts are incredible to Perfons unexpe- 
rienced. Some Brewers have been fo cautious in 
this Patticular, that if any Servants have by acci- 
dent made ufe of any Jong-handled Jet, Hand- 
Jet, or Pail, with cold Watcr, during the Brew- 
ing, they have fcalded it a-new, and let it dry 

before they would’ ufe it again. | | 

As to Bottling, Tunning, and Reftoring four 
and decay’d Beer, fee thofe feveral Heads. 7 

BRICK, a faétitious or artificial Stone, of a 
reddifh colour. &ricks there are of feveral De- 
nominations, Forms, and’ Magnitudes. 

As to the Choice of Bricks, it’s to be obferved 
there are generally in all Kilns and Clamps three 
degrees of Bricks in Goodnefs : The beft and moft 
lafting are thofe that lie next the Fire, have a 
Glofs upon them, and are call’d Clizkers: The 
fecond and moft general for Building, are thofe 
which lie next to the other in the Kiln or Clamp; 
and the worft lic on the outfide of the Kilns. ° 

As to the Buying of Bricks, Gentlemen and 
others ought to be much upon the watch that they 
be hot cheated; and if they do not well look to 
it, they will find the Tale ufually come fhort. 

Laying of Bricks, being a thing of no finalk 
confequence in Building, it is fit that thofe who 
build, as well as thofe emiploy’d by them, fhoutd 
have fome Knowledge this way. And firft, it 
Bricks are laid in Winter, they muft be kept and 
laid as dry as poffible ; if in Summer, it will quit 
coft to employ Boys to wet them, for they will 
unite much better with the Mortar, and make 
the Work the ftronger: And if they’are laid in 
Summer,, they muft be cover’d, to prevent. their 
drying too faft; they mutt likewife, if laid in 
Winter, be well cover’d, to protect them from 
Rain, Snow and Froft, which laft is a mortal 
Enemy to all Mortar, efpecially to all fuch as 
have taken wet but juit before the Froft affaults 
it. And care alfo thould be taken, that Bricks 
be not laid Joint upon Joint, in the middle of 
Walls, as feldom as-may be, but that good Bond 
fhould be made there, as well as on the Outfides: 
See Brick-making. pan 

BRICK-KIEN, a Place to burn Bricks and 
Tiles in. Bricks are become of fo general ufe in 
Building, that it is neceffary to know how tO burn 
them in the beft manner: The Kilnthcrefore being 
fet, and cover’d with Bricks, they firft put in fome 
Cord or great Wood to ‘dry the Ware, with a 
gentle Heat or Fire, which Fire they continue 
till the Ware is pretty dry; and this may. be 
known by obferving the Reek, which afcends out 
on the top of the Kiln: ‘for when it is ey 
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from ‘a thick Vapour, betwixt a whitifh an 
kifh colour, toa kind of black Smoke, ‘which is 
more tranfparent than the Vapour, which firit 
arofe from the Kiln, after this blackifh Smoke has 
it, which is generally imputed to the Brackifhnefs|afcended for fome time, they put in'no more 
of their Water.) | Lo ' ‘| Wood, but' proceed to make ready for burning, 

In fhort, the Reafon why publick and common |and that is perform’d either with Spray, Bufh, 
“Brewers feldom or never brew good Drink, is, | Furz, Heath, Brake, or Fern Faggots. But be- 
‘that they wet more Malt at once than ’tis poffible | fore any Faggots are put, they dam up the mouth 
they can have Veffels and Servants enough tolor mouths of the Kiln, with their Shislog, as 
‘work, .and fet it cool enough to ferment ‘kindly ;| they call it; the fame being pieces of Brick piled 
‘and withal brew fo often, that they cannot fuffi-| upon each other, with wet ‘Brick-Earth inftead 
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of Mortar. They make this Shiniog fo high; that, But again, for Bricks made of good Earth and 
there is but juft Room above it to put in a Faggot, | well temper’d; as they become folid and ponde- 
viz. betwixt a foot and a half and two foot, for{rous, fo they will take up a longer time in drying 
the whole Height of the mouth is about three jand burning than the common ones ; and it is to 
t. be noted, that the well drying of Bricks. before 
The Mouth being thus siege Se they proceed) they are burnt, prevents crackling and crumbling 
to put in Faggots, till they make the Kiln and}in the Burning: for when they are too wet, they 
ies Arches look white with Meat, and that the/are then Extremes, which never do well to- 
Fire begins to appear at the top of the Kiln, and] gether ; and for ordering the Fire for this purpofe, 
that the Kiln and Arches below begin to change] make it gently at firft, and increafe it by Degrees 
from white to a greyifh Colour ; then they are} as your Bricks grow harder. 
to Mlacken the Fire Or half an hour or longer, as} But tho’ burning of Bricks be neceflary for 
they think fit, that the Heat may afcend to} building of Houfes, &ec. yet a Wall or a Houfe 
the top of the Kiln by the motion of the Air in] may be made with unburnt Bricks ; for which let 
at the mouth, and alfo that the lower Ware may|the Earth be high and well temper’d, fmooth 
fettle and cool, and not be burnt more than that/and well moulded, as already hinted, and ‘this 
above it. Thus they continue heating and flack-|done in the hotteft Seafon, then dry’d and turn’d 
ing alternately, till the Ware be burnt through, |after the manner of Brick-making s only it mutt 
which it will be inabout 48 Hours. According tojbe longer expofed tg the Sun and Elements, till 
this Method, many Kilns of Ware may be burnt|/they become hard and tough, and then ufe them 
fo equally, that thofe on the top will be almoft,| after this manner : Take Loam or a Brick-Earth, 
if not altogether, as hard as thofe below ; and by| mixing therewith fome good Lime, temper them 
this Method a world of wafte, and other Inconve-|very high till they become tough, {mooth and 
niences will be avoided. glewy. Let the Wall of the Houfe be two Bricks, | 
Some unwary Burners, as foon as the Ware is}ortwo Bricks and a half thick ; and the unburnt 
burnt, immediately ftop up the reft of the mouth] Bricks being laid in this well-temper’d Mortar, 
of the Kiln, which was left open above the Shin- they will cement, and become one hard folid Bo- 
dog, by which means it is long in cooling, fo that]/dy, as if the whole were but one Brick or Stone: 
they areommonly a Fortnight, or almoft three] When you have rais’d the Wall four or five foot 
Weeks, in fetting, burning, cooling, and drawing] high from the Foundation, let it dry two or three 
off a Kiln of Ware ; whereas others have fet,]days, before you proceed furthers then build 
‘burnt, cool’d, and drawn a Kilna Week, for fe-|thereon four or five foot more, making the like 
weral Weeks together: but then they never {top| Paufe as before, and fo proceed till the Wall is 
up the reft of the Kiln’s mouth above the Shin-|finifh’d. Then temper fome of the fame Earth 
Jog, but leave it open for the Air to pafs in and|the Wall was made of, with a little more Lime . 
cool the Ware. About fix hundred Faggots will|than was ufed for the Wall, which you muft be 
burn a Kiln of ten or eleven thoufand Statute |fure to temper very well, and with this Mortar 
Bricks, and a Chaldron of Coals, according to|plaifter all the Wall well on the other fide, which 
Mr. Wing, will burn 4200 Bricks, See Brick-|will keep off the Weather; and if you would have 
making, and Clamp. it more beautiful, it’s only putting more Lime 
BRICK-MAKING ; a very neceflary Art, Jand lefs Loam to it, and when this is dry, you may 
and of great ufe with us for Building, &c. and|colour and paint it with red, blue, or any other 
therefore the Manner of carrying it on, moft ufe- [Colour you like beft. 7 
ful to be learnt. In order to which, the Earth] BRIDGE, a Building of Stone or Wood, or 
muft be dug up about Michaelmas and Chriftmas,| both, raifed over a River, &c. of which there are 
that it may have fufficient time to mellow, fer- many forts, which is out of our way to expatiate 
ment or digeft, which will render it more fit to upon. But if you would build a Timber. Bridge 
temper, which it will be about March or April,| over any Brook, Gill, or {mall River, if it does 
when the treading or tempering ought to be done] not exceed forty or fifty foot in length, and that 
more than doubly what is ufual: for the Goodnefs| without fetting any of the Timber down in the 
of the Bricks wholly depends upon the well Per-| Water, it being a cheap and fafe way of building 
formance of its firft Preparation. For the Earth] a Bridge of that length; you may go thus to 
in itfelf, before it is wrought, is generally brittle] work : You muft fo joint the Timber, as in fome 
and dufty, but by adding of {mall quantities of] meafure to refemble an Arch of Stone, or Brick ; 
Water giana to it, and working and incorpo-jthe Joints ought to be well made, and ftrongly 
rating of it together, does open the Body, where- fhut together with Cramps and Dags of Iron. 
by the aftringent Sal-nitral Power of Nature does! This Bridge muft be made to reft upon two ftrong 
appear and tinge the whole with a tough, glewy,| firm Pillars of Wood at either end of it, both be- 
{trong Band or Subftance. ing well propped with Spurs or Braces. There 
But if in the tempering of Bricks, you do over-] muft be two good Buttreffes of Brick for thefe . 
water them, asthe ufual and too common Method | wooden Pillars, and Spurs to ftand in, that they 
is, it deftroys the End for which they are defign’d, may not give way or flip; when this is done, the 
and they become dry, and as brittle almoft as the Bridge may be planked over and gravelled, and 
Earth they are made of: whereas otherwife they] it will laft a long time. 
become {mooth, folid, hard and durable, and one] BRIM of a Flower, in the Florift’s Language 
of them takes up as much very near, asa Brick|the outward Edges, or that part of the Flower 
and a half made the contrary way; which laft/that turns. 
are fpungy, light, and full of Cracks, for wantof| BRIM, a Term relating to Swine ; a Sow is 
due Working and Management, and thro’ the mix-| {aid to go to brim, when fhe goes to Boar. | 
ing of Afhes and light fandy Earth to make them] BRION Y,orSxakeweed, a Plant, of which there 
work eafy, as alfo to fave Culm or Coals in the| are two forts ; the frit is a branchy Plant, whofe 
burning of them. : 7 ~ St 
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Stems are {mall and lorg, and grow up in 2 ge) This Shrub grows almoft in all Countries, and 
time, being eafily faftned to any thing you havelin unfrequcntéd Places; and its Flowers and 
a mind to ti¢’em to: its Leaves are like the|Seeds are of ufe in Phyfick, the fame bcing de- 
Vines, only they are lefs, hairy, rough, and whi-|terfive and aperitive, being good for the Diitem- 
 tith. Every Flower has feveral Leaves, in fhape pers of the Spleen, to provoke Urine, and bring 
like a Bell, open and indented into feveral Parts, away Gravel. - 7 
in which the Cup is contain’d. Amongit thefe}| The Spaxifo Broom is a Shrub which fhoots 
Flowers, there are fome that are fterile, and have| forth feveral Twig’ or Rods without any Leaves, 
no Embrio3 others are fruitful, and yield an Em-|which are ftrong, and proper to tie Vines with: 
brio, which tarns to a round or oval Berry, full} Ie produces a Seed like Lentils, in Cods like 
of Sceds, a little round. The fecond ‘fort differs} Kidney-Beans 5; and the Flower is like thefe of 
only from the firft, in that its Berries, when they |the yellow Violet. a 
ripen, turn black. : This Shrub grows naturally on Mountains and 
Snake-Weed is in Latin call’ Bryonia, from} Hills, and blofloms in Zune, and fomotimes 
prow, which fignifies I hoot abundantly, tor the| later. | i 
Snake-Weed fhoots forth Snakes in great plenty 5|* The Flower of the Spazifa Broom will ftrongly 
it is raifed by Seed, and is alfo to be multiply’d| vomit without any danger, much in the fame 
by Roots: it thrives in all forts of Soils, provided | manner as Hellebore: A Water extracted from 
it is not intoo fhady a Place. It’s proper to co-| its Flowers, is good again{t the Stone ; its Seed 
ver Arbours and Palifades in a little time, either| pounded, and taken to the quantity of halt a 
=n {mall Gardens or Court-yards, and when once} Drachm in fome convenient Liquor, purges, but 
it is planted or fown, its Root will remain a long | is injurious to the Stomach, and therefore tt mutt 
time in the Earth, without any need of replant- | be corrected with fome Rofe-Honey, with which 
ing or fowing again: the Boughs of it are very |they mix Rofes and Maftick : the fame purges 
long and branchy, for which reafon it is very|Phicgm, ftrongly provokes Urine, diffoives the 
eafy to run them up againft an Arbour or Pali-| Stone. in the Kidneys and Bladder, and hinders 
fade ; it makes a very fine Covering, and adorns ae extraneous Matter to lodge there; the. Buds 
a Walk ddmirably well. and Flowers of Broom being pickled, are very 
The firft Shoots of Briony ere eaten like Spar-| grateful. i“ oe .. 
ragrafs, they .loofen thé Body, and promote U-}| M.Chomel fays, both forts of Broom are tulti- 
Fine and the Menjes; they are bitter, and a little | vated in the fame manner ; ‘they require a little 
sungent: the Root cleanfes, dries, foftens, and| Sun, KitchinsGarden Earth, and Watering m hot 
Nictotves. The Root, to the weight of a Drachm,} Weather: they are multiply’d by Seeds they 
gaken daily for a Year, is good for thofe that are] put two of them into one Pot, and if they both 
fubje€& to the Falling-Sicknefs and Vertigo’s. thrive, they take out one, and tranfplant it into 
BRISE; a Kind of Ground that has jain long | another Pot: before you fow the Seed, fteep ut 
| over night. Brooms do well im Parterres, efpe- 
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BRISE-VENT 3 an Inclofure or fmall Wall, 
about an Inch thick or better, and fix or feven 
Foot high, made of long Straw, and fupported 
by Stakes fix’d in the Ground, and Props laid a- 
ctofs both on the Infide and Outfide, well faf- 
ten’d together with Twigs or Iton Wire: This 
fort of Shelter ferves to keep the cold Winds 
from damaging. your Beds of Melons and Sallets. 
The Gardeners who have not real Walls on the: 
North-fide, make ufe of thefe Shelters with 
fuccefs. | a 

BRITE; a Term in Husbandry 5 Wheat, Bar- 
ley, or any other Grain, as alfo Hops, are {aid to 
rite, when they are over-ripe and {catter. 

BRITTLE-HOOFS ; fee Hoofs Brittle. 

BROAD-NET; fee Calls Natural and Arit- 


Ciml. a 
f BROKEN-WINDED; fee Wind Broken. . 
BROOM, a Shrub; of which there are two 
forts: the one call’d the White or Prickly Broom, 
in Latin Scorpius or Genifia Spinofa; and the o- 
ther Spanifh Broonz, in Latin Genifta Funcea, ot, 
Genifta Hifpanica. 3 


The White Spanifo Broom is decd a tender 
Plant with us in Evglanzd, and will feldom itand 
out the Winter 5 therefore this fort is cultivated 
in Pots, and kept as Bays, Laurus Zinus, Myrtle, 
€§c. The yellow, on the contrary, 1s very hardy, 
and the Culture of it fo eafy, that a Gardener 
muft be very. ignorant indeed, that does not know 
how to order it 5 they are difficult to tranfplant, 
by reafon of their long flender Sced Tap-Roote< 
fine Standards are made of them, which, if kept 
well pruned, are a great Ornament to oun Boc- 
cages, or little Woods. . / ede > ee 

Lhe ordinary Broom defcribed by M.Chamel 
muft not be omitted here, efpecially becaufe of 
the Vertucs afcribed to it; he fays its a2 Plant 
that fheots-out long Leaves, like thofe of Flax, 
and grow crooked like Peafe-Cods 5 they have no 
Prickles, as the Broom before treated of has, but 
they do much refemble it. This Plant has but 
one Stem, which produces a great many long and 
firm Twigs; the Seed grows in Cods like the 
—.. ‘Vetch, and there is no Difference between it and 

The White Broom grows fo high and proper, the faid Broom, but that this lait has no Leaves 
that it may be reckon’d atnoneftt ‘T'rees 3 it fhoots and no Prickles: he adds, that it is found almoft , 
forth feveral Branches, from whence {pring ajevery where on Hills and in Woods, and that it 
great number of fmall Sprigs, which are delicate bloffoms in Alay and Fume. a: 
and pointed, and mount even to a Foot and an| Tho it’s of a provoking and fubtilizing nature, 
half, or two Foot high; and even thefe Sprigs| and injurious to the Heare and Stomach; yet the 
fend forth certain {mall Leaves, form’d like thofe | Water diftilled from its Flowers 1s good tor the 
of Rue, and great Quantities of Flowers, which; Stone, as well as the Seed of it pounded and 
are red at the bottom; and all white at top;|drank to the quantity of half a Drachm 5 and 
which being almoft faftned to the Branches, that it may not be hurtful to any of the Parts, 
feem to be as fo many Pearls defign’d to adorn | they correct ir with Fenael or Anife-Seed, and 
them. eo 


_ Ling, Heath, &c. béing much’ of the fame na- 
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will work upwards and downwards; ahd not only 
bring away Phlegm, bur alfo the fuperfludus Hu- 
tours uf the Reins. : es 

As Broom has its Vertues and Ufes, fo it has 
alfo its Pernicioufnefs in refpe&t to Husbandry, 
and is the worft Plant that grows in that refpect 5 
for as it fheds no leaves, fo it is’ continually fuck 


with a Capon, a Fillet of Veal, and three 
Quarts of Water, which is to be boil’d- over 
a gentle Fire, till one half is confumed; then 
{queeze all together, and ftrain the Liquor thro’ a 
Linnen Cloth. : 

If you would have good Brorh forthe Stomach, 
: 5 to it put into four Pints of Water, Parts Meature, 
ing the Heart of the Land It grows upon ; and | the Leaves of Violet; Maiden-Hair, and Scabious, 
the only way to kill it, is to pull it up, to plow }of each an handful, and half an handful of Hy- 
the Land, and burn, bate and manure it very}fop; boil the fame till there is not left above 
well with Dung, Afhes, &c. But the only ¢t-|two Pints and a Chopine ; and after you have’ 
fectual Remedy for it, is Chalk and Marle. “| ftrain’d and fqueez’d them, extinguifh hectic at 

“Tf you defign to deftroy it on Pafture-Land, four feveral times, an Ounce of melted Brim- 
it is better to cut it upin May, when the Sap is} {tone ; give this Decostion a yellow Colour with 
in it, becaufe you will by that means kill the} half a Scruple of Saffron, and give the Patient a 
Reors; whereas if you pull it up, you are apt} Glafs of it in the Morning fafting ; let him not 
to leave Strings behind, the leaft of which will eat till two Hours after ; and in the Evening let. 
grow: However, if Broom be well taid, it will[ him take another Glafs three Hours before Sup-. 
make an ‘excellent Thatch for Houfes or Barns ;)-per: if he cannot do thar, let him take it only: 
in the Morning, and continue it for a Month. 

‘To preparé Broth for the Breaft, take a Pul- 
Jet, 'the Heart, Lungs, and fome of the Pluck of: 
a Calf; put twelve Raifins of the Sun into the- 
Body of the Pullet ; and alfo add twelve Jujubes - 
and a Pinch of peel’d Barley ; put the whole into 
a new earthen Pot, containing at leaft threo 
Pints of Water, Paris Meafure 3 keep it.conti- . 
[nually boiling over a finall’ Fire, without Salt, 
and without fcumming it; add an handful of 
‘Lung-wort, to which give no more than five or 
fix walms: then ftrain the whole thro’ a white: 
Linnén-Cloth, without fqueezing, for fear the 
Broth fhould be too thick : The three Pints fhould 
be reduced to'three Chopines, of which make 
three Dofes, which the Patient muft take in the 
‘Morning, with the Interval of.an Hour between, 
iand let him eat three Hours after the laft.- If he 
ards no Rélief the firft time; let him ufe it for, 
five or fit Days, and even longer, if the ‘Diftem- 
=> ; : ‘ iper. is inveterate. The Reftorative Broth is 
arid Breafts: of Veal, and other Joints of Meat, }rank’d among the’ Potages, under the Title of 
which ougtt to be farc'd-and par-boi}’d. = =" "| Porage without Water ; which fee: as alfo Broth. 
“ Tha fecond fort’ of Broth taken’ out of: the | made of Fifhes, under Fip-Broth, = 
Pot, ‘is to “be-put to ‘brown Potages, particularly]. ‘There isa Broth prepared on Fifo. Days, 
thofe-- ef Ducks, Teas, Rabbits; Ring-Doves, Without any Meat, for the Portage with Herbs 5 
Larks, Phéafants, Thrufhes, Cabbage,’ Tarneps, |i. order ‘to which, ‘let all forts of good Herbs. be 
ad: ox ers ¢) and the bottom. Ingredients which'l!put into a Pot, with two or three Crufts of Bread, 
fervé to-thicken them, ‘ate'to ‘be mixed: with the pafon’d: with Salt, ‘Butter, and a Bunch of fine: 
fame ‘Broth without ‘confoundin; that’ of one: of Herbs ; when they have boiled an Hour and an 
thefe two'forys with the other. "This Broth ‘is‘al{o | half,'ftrain the Broth thro’ a Linnen-Cloth, or 
proper fot the Side-Dithes, and fome'of it may bc aSieve: This will ferve for the Potage de Santé 
nfed in ‘boiling ‘the “Pickin of Mashtooms, ‘of ] without Herbs; and for many others, particularly 
which-the-Pulp is to'be taken out, ‘to ferve for] for thofe of Lettice, Afparagus, Succory, Arti- 
that Cullis tor ail Bie hare anmeiago lead and choaks, @ardoons, &e 7° - _— 
Intermeffes. ‘See Cuflrs an Gravy. -'\. ~~ |) | A-fort of, Broth may, likewife be ‘made on 
+ To prepare ee rl ab for Bredkfaft;*tis| Days‘ of Abftinence, with Roots, without Fifh, 
afually done with a Piece ‘o! “Buttock ‘of. Becf, Jand ‘with clear Peafe-Soop, ftraining the whole 
ane Gelaggy Eod of 5 Nock of Menten a Neck OFhieGe Ree ee tes ewe 
Veil,' and two Pullets: Take’ the Breafts of the} ~Brctb, if confidered in particular -as a Medi- 
Pullets when they dre ‘boil'd,° urd‘ them if alcirie for Horjés, the beft is that made of Tripe, 
Mora? with a Piece of Bread-Crumb;‘ fteep’d in] which, by reafon of its Boftmefs, is accounted very 
fome Broth ; aud Alf ‘being ‘welt feafon'd, fttain] good in all Cholicky Diforders, and ig prefcribed 
it’ thro’ the Sieve, tq. be laid upon the Crufts . Th 
foak’d‘in the fame Bror®. chat is therrmade. °°” 


iby’ Solleyyel in thefe' ‘Intentions The Broths 

the tame roy. that is then [made of other ‘Parts of Aftimais, iti many re- 
__‘The. particular Brot Se Md ts 1g Sante, \{petts are not fo foft and fli pery, but yet come 
and others, ure to’ be’ fotd in ‘thkit proper Pla-| very ‘near the former in their Efficacies : Some 
ces‘}* particularly'fee Porage: Only. in favour of | Farriers commend their-Ufe int Fevers, and other 
fome fick Perfons, it in) ene be ‘improper to] Diftemnpers’ that hinder: a -Horfe. from feeding ; 
fisbjoin what may tend to t cir Behefit., ee but: the fhid ‘Author altogether condemns them 
« 19 prepare & Felly Broth for Confumiptive Per-| from ‘frequent Experience 3 and he is’ in’ this re 
Lon%, StS Fome ‘of Marton’ ‘into’ an earthetr Pot} 
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ture: with Broom, ‘they ate cuted’ by the fame} 
Remedies... -- - a ar 

: BROTH; in general is Water‘ boil’d with 
fome Méatin it: Hf you would have fat Broth, 
boil fome part of a Buttock and Leg of Beef, 
with. othet Meats, and take out’the Gravy and 
Broth, {training it thro’ a Liniten Cloth; let the 
fame Piewes-be -put‘a fecond time into the Por, 
and having caus’d them ‘to be well boil’d, take 
out the Broth: again, keeping both thefe forts 


to Capons, Turkeys, Chickens, Quails, Veal, and 
other forc’d Meats, that are to be ferv’d up in 
whiré Portage. Capon or Veal Broth ought to 
be takeni:to fozk yoarig Pidgeons for Bisks, and 
with the #roth of the Bisk a Cullis.may be 
made, -fut the Porages a la Reine 8&9 a la Royate, 
whieh fee. -Lattly, the Broth of forced Meats 
will ferye- to make a Cullis for the fame forts of 
Meat, ‘utz. young ‘Turkeys and Pullets, Knuckles 


J 


Tpect ‘certainly in the right, as theyare different 
Q2 from 


BUC. | BUD 
from the natural Food of Horfes; and will there-| Soil : he sie and trots, as a Hart bejleth, nei- 
fare create {ach Diforders as cannot eafily be re- ther will thefe two-Beafts come near one another's | 
medy’d. The chief Ufe of Broth for thefe Ani-|ay, and they have feldom or never an other 
tpals, is properly in Glyfters, when a Horfe is Relays than the old Hounds. They alfo herd 
coftive ; tor by their Fat and Softnefs, they loofen | more than the Hart does, and lie in the dryef& 
thofe Vifcidiries, which caufe the Dung to ftick| plaees, tho’ if they are at large, they herd but 
too faft to the Guts; and may be often had in little trom May to Auguft. : 
Readinefs, when other proper Ingredients are not} Now the greateft Subtilty a Huntfman need to 
at hand: The lefs Salt there isinthem, the more ufe in hunting this Animal, is to have a care of 
mild ig their Operation ; but when the Guts are| bunting Counter or Change, becaufe of the plen- 
very full, and require a firong Stimulus, the Salt) ty of Fallow Deer, that ufe to come more direflly 
efpecially when the 7a Hounds than the Red Deer does. Byck- 
harder Exerements are Seach away firft by ra-| ésnsing comes in feafon the eighth of Fuly, and. 
: goes out the fourtecath of September 3 at what 
BRUISE, a Misfortune which often befalls|tme the Doe comes in feafon, and goes out at 
Dogs, whro’ a Fall, Pufh of a Stag or Buck, and Twelfth-Tide. | in | 
fach like Accidents ; if it appears outwardly,} — BUCKTHORN, in Latin Rhamus Cathar- 
anoint the Swelling with a Decoction of Chick-|#icus, a Shsub whofe Bark is like that of the 
weed and Ground{el, boiled in trong Ale, and Cherry-Tree ; its Wood is of a dark coloyr, and 
that will a@uage the Swelling ; but +f it be al its Branches are arm’d with fome Prickles, ‘Tho 
Wound, lay a aifter thereon, of the Roots of| Berries which fucceed the Flowers, are green at 
at Comfrey, Mellor, and Ojl of Rofes, of firft, but they grow black as they ripen, they ase 
each 9 like Quantity, and cut awa the Hair|full of a black Juice inclining to green, and fome 
‘Seeds rounded on the back, that have a cartilae 


‘Its Frui is ripe.in Autumn. 
The Berries of Buckshorn are good for the 
Gout, Rheumatifm, and_Dropfy, fecaufa they 
are proper for purging ferqus Humours. en 
you take of ’em, you muit eat em prefently : The 
Dofe is from fix to twenty. Berries. "The ar 

alfo ufed in a Colouring for Painting ip Minia, 


. 


in quantity reflembling more a Roe, except in 
Cola 5 the Males Be Horns, which sae lofe 
yearly, bus the Females none at all. AAs for 
their Colours, they are divers, being moftlyjture. eo | an 
branded and fandy on the Back, hich has al BUCK-WHEAT, otherwife call’d French 
black Li alt down along it ; their Bellies fpot. \Hi’beas, and in Latin Fagopyrum, a, Plans, accors 
ted with white, which they lofe by their old] ding toM. Chomel, that shoots forth 2 round Stem, 
e: and the Does do more efpecially. vary in|a foot and a half high, and whofe Branches are 
their Colour, being fometimes. all white, and fo adorr’d with Leaves, that are always round at 
like unte Goats, except in their Hair, which is|firft, an: afterwards aflume an angular fhape, 
fhorter. Bucks Horas. differ not much from the |aad become like unto thole of Ivy, as they grow 
Hart, except in Bi nefs, and they Bie out offon, ‘Ita Flowers are white, and hang grape-wile s 
their Meads like the Fingers out © the Hand ; The Geed ig triangular, blackifh without, and 
and therefore this fallow Deer, isc ld Cervus white within. Thy Bread which the Country 
Palmarus > their. Flefh is excqllent tor Nourifh- ha make of it, is black and bitter, but has a. 
tment, but their Blood breeds Melancholy. . $eé|'good  tafte enough, if mix’d with fome Maflin, . - 
* This Grain is much fown in the County. of 


Sioz and Veni fon. | ee : , 
1S Ae HORN-SALLAD, is onl raultiply’d Surrey, SER eW eS advantageous in ops Coun- 
by Seed, and is fo very like that af Borage, that} try, mn barren and fandy Lands ; and a, much lefs 
they cannot be known afunder ; being likewife Fora thanany other fows an Acre. It’s ufu- 
to be ordered after the fame manner: When the|ally fown ag Barley, but, later, it beigg alfg Jate, 
Leaves of this Plant are cut, new ones fpring up|ripe, bus yields a very Breat Increafe.- 
in the room of them. | nen | ‘Buck-W heat is excellent Food for Swine, Pid, © 
BUCK-HUNTING, a noble and manly Exer-|yeons, Poultry, &c. After it is mown, ir mutt 
gife ;, but there is no fuch Art and Skill required |lie fevera; days, till the Stalks be wither’d, be- 
in Lodging a Buck, asin harbouring a. Hart, not Hore it be honfed ;,.neitber is there any danger of 
ts mnch deawing after 5 only the Sportinen judge jthe Seed falling from it, nor docs; it {affer much 
by. the’ View, and mark what Groves gr Coverts by Wet. It makes as good a Lay for Wheat, 38 
Le ensess5 for the Buck docs noy wander up and| any other Grain or Pulfe, efpecially if is be, nox 
ron fe often as the Hart, nor fo frequently |mow'd, but plow’d in; but the better way it, 
qhanges hiy Lay: ‘But in. Husting they differ |\when it is in, Grafs before it. bloffoms, to feed it 
from, ong, another ia this manner: . __. | |with Milch-Beafts that will tread it down, : 
The Buck betakes himfnif to fuch Strong-holds| thereby make a very good Lay for Wheat, i 
and Covests, as he is mo acquainted with, not} BUD, a Rural Term for a wean’d Calf of the 
Sying far before the He not crofiing nor dou- Girt Year ; and he¢ is fo call’d, becaufe the, Horns 
‘Piling, asd.ufing np fach, Subrilties as, the Hart is|are ten. in the Bud. ee es 
accudom’d tos and. tho the, Buck will ‘leap, 4 BUDS, pre erly the fir Rudjments and, Tome 
Brook, and feldom,¢ great Rivsei t that Brook of moft Sallad Plants, referable.ta all other. 
maui ans be fo deep, Bor 6am. Of. fay fa long, 9 jsnder pares, fuch 25, Atheor Keys Report Buds 
. () 
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hot and dry, retaining the Vertue of Capers, are 
¢fteem’d to. be very opening and prevalent againft 
the Spleen’and Scurvey, and being pickled, they 
patie aaa among Sallads or eaten by them- 
elves. _— 

BUG, an Infe& or Vermine that is quite flat, 
| which is very troublefame in the Summer-time, 
not only by their Bitings, but alfo by their ill 
Smell when they are bruifed. a, 
- There are many Secrets by which Bugs may 
be kill’d. | 

1. Make a Smoke of Cow-Dung, and it will 
drive ‘em. all away. | a 

2. In order to deftroy em, take,a fufficient 
wantity of Wormwood, Rye, common Oil and 

ater, boil the whole till the Water is confumed, 
then ftrain ir, and mix therowith a fufficient 
quantity of Greafe, and making an Ointment 
therewith, rub the Chinke and Joints of the Bed- 
Red therewith, _ | 7 

3. Take a fufficient * gard of the Juite of 
Wormwood and Oil of Olive, boil them together 
till all the Juice is confumed, then ftrain the Oil, 
melt fome quick Sulphur therein, and rub the 
Beds and Chinke therewith. a 
gy Take fome Ox-gall and Hemp-Oil, mix 

the whole together, rub the joe and Bedifted 

therewith, as the Hugs. will never touch the 
places you have rubb’d. 
3 ub the Wood with the Juice of an old Cu- 
éumber which you futer to grow for Seed. 

6,, Steep Ox-gall and frong Vinegar together ; 
4nd put fome great Comfrey under the Bolfter. 

>. Take Cyprus Galls, pound ’em, then infufe 
‘em io Oil, let it {wim two fingers thick over 
them, expofe it to the Sun and Air for eight and 

ty hours, and then {training the Oil, and iy f- 
the Galls very hard, rub the Bedfteds with it. 
§. Take as much black Soap as of common 
gap, pound’em well, and taking asmvch Quick- 
yer, mix the whole together, and make an 
va a 2 it, with whic rub the places where 

e Bugs frequent. 7 
3 9. Take the Drippings of Roaft-Meat, let it 
be the aldeft you can get; and when you have 
meltedit, rubtheir Haunts with it. 

_ yo, Killa Cat b Riffing her, without draw- 
ing any blood from her, and having taken off her 
in, and her Guts out, roaft her upon a Spit, 

is 3 and pee the Stuf 


mix with 


\ 


without lardieg or bafti 


s from her, wrich you are tom 
the Yolks.of Eggs and Oil of Spike ih equal 
parts ; let then be well-incorporated in a Mor- 


tarsi, brought, to-the Confiftence of an Ointment, 
andufe ir agabove. 

- BUGLE, a Plant whofe Leaves are larger and 
longer than thofe of the little Groundfel, being o 
2 purple Golour on: the nether. fide, like thofe 

the Cydamen ; the Stem is a foot high, {quare, 
hollow and hairy.: The Flowers are of a sky-blue, 
which grow partly. amongst the Leaves that are 
round about the Stem, and partly at the top like 
an Bar of Cam: The Root is bearded like the 
little: Groundfel, and fomewhat deep. This Plant, 
which grows in Gardens, amongit Vines, and 
fometimes elfewhere,. flourifhes till the Month o 


“Hf you take. it in fome. Liquor, it draws the 
Bioad ous of the Vel nd ia. goad for all in- 
ward Ry 


<8 i the Juics of it is admirably good 


fez all Ulcers outh and Gums; in Mort, 


BUTE 
'thefe is {6 much Virtue afcribed to it, that with 
it you may outdo the Skill of Surgeons) |. 

BUILDING, the Art of erecting feveral forts 
of Edifices, under which Head we likewifé in- 
clude Repairs 5 for both which, having met with 
fome good Rules and Directions, it is proper all 
good Oeconomifts may be acquainted wita them, 
to the end that they may not be cheatéd or im- 
pofed upon by their Workmen. 

Now Gentlemen, Fafmers, &c. being often ne- 
‘ceffitated as well to build as to repaif their Hou- 
fes, Barns, Stables, &c. and that not only upon 
the dccount of Decays, bur of Damages done by 
Storms and cther Accidents ; the following Ob- 
fervations will help ’em parcicularly the better to 
compute their Coft and Charges themfelves, and 
to know how to let out theit Work, which is 
much the beft way, when the Owners underitand 
it, provided they mind one Caution, which is, not 
to change and vary from their firft Contract ; 


which Workmen are very apt to perfuade Men to | 


do, if they have undertaken the Work at a low 
Rate, or with defign to engage thém in Building. 

But the Reader is here given to underftand, 
that we do not pretend to give all the Particulars 
of Building, and the feveral Prices thereof, which 
would require a Volume of itfelf; but what is 
propofed is only fo muchi as may give an Infight to 
thofe that underftand any thing of common Arith- 
metick, to computé the ordinary Prices of Builé- 
ings and Repairs by, and to inftruét them in the 
moft material Rules of ArchiteGure, fo far as it 
may fit them for their common Occafions, with- 
out committing thofe. grofs Faults that many 
Builders run into. 


The firft thing they are to do, is to fitdown — 


and confider of the whole Defign they are to un- 
dertake, both as to the Manner and Method, as 
well as the Charge and Expence ; in order té 
which, let all Builders take the Advice of fuch 
Surveyors of Workmen, as underftand what the 
go about before they = the Work, and’ that 
can make a good Draug t; and lay the Defign 
well owt, that they advife to ; that fo when it is 
ereGed, it may in all things anfwer the End pro- 

fed, sipotiony to fuch Qualifications as may 
make ita compleat StruCture: in order to which, 
it ought to have Accommodation, P fon, Uni- 
formity and Strength, and to be’ durable end 
lafting, 

There are five Particulars which ought to be 
confider’d in Building, viz: Situation, Coptri- 
vance, Gracefulnefs, Ufefulnefs, and grag 

The Rules for Situation are, That it fhould 
ftand in an healthy Air, and not near Marfhes, 
Fens or, foggy Grounds, nor Rivers, excépt it 
ftands on Siting Ground on the North or Weft fide 
of them; neither let it be deftirure of Breezes; 
to fan and purge the Air, nor want the Influence 
of the Sun-Beagms: and Cato fays, a Country+ 
Houfe fhould have a good Ajir, and not Be open 
to Tempefts, be feaced in a good Soil, Me. Sieh 
ter gifo muft be planted on the Weft and South- 
Welt, as well as on the North; and it fhould 
have Wood as well as Water near it, a good Aftent 
t6 it, which makes a Houfe wholefothe, ‘and 

i¢lds Conveniéncy for good Cetlaridge ; and alfo a 
ood el re be very pleafans, according to the 
ariety ie affords. 1 — 

Conrrivance,iga po of great moment in #s7/d- 
ng, in which ‘the U 
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well advifed, feeing there will be no Alterat.on 
of things afterwards, without a great deal of 
Charge; and gvod Contrivance nor only makes 
the Structure handfome and convenient, but often 
faves a great deal of Charges too: And therefore 
a Workman muit be had that is able to make a 
good Draught of the Buzlding, as already hinted, 
it the Structure be fuch as requires no great Cu- 
riofity; but if it does, a Model is the moft cer. 
tain Way to prevent Miftekes; and for 4 Draught 
there fhould be in it the Ichnography of each 
Floor, as alfo the Orthography of each Face oi 
the Fabrick, asof the Front, Rear, and Flanks ; 
and if the Workman be well skill’d in Perfpec. 
tive, more than one Face may be reprefented 
in one Diagram {cenographically. oa 
But in the contriving of all thefe things, the 
Quality of the Perfon for whom the Building 1s 
seeded: mutt be confidered, every thing ag a 
accordingly, and proportionable Lengths, Breadths, 
ae Heights allow’d to each Place, with proper 
and convenient Rooms for what Occafions and 
Ufes the Owner fhall need 5 only let the ange 
you make be as large as you can, that fo the 
Ichnography of all Chimneys, Hearths, Jambs, 
Bed-Places, Stairs; and the Latitude of all 
Doors and Windows in each Floor may be repre- 
fented 3 and if you agree by the Great for the 
Workmanfhip, it will be neceffary to infert the 
Length and Thicknefs of the Ground-Plates, 
Breaft-Summers, Girders, Trimmers, Joyfts, 
. Raifings, and Wall-Plates 3 8 alfo the Thicknefs 
of the Walls, Partitions, &£ec. aoa 
In the Orthographical Schemes, there fhould 
be a true Delineation and the juft Dimenfions of 
each: Face, and of what things belong to it, .as 
Doors, Windows, Balconies, Turrets, Chimney- 
Shafts, Facias, Architraves, Cornices, and other 
Ornaments; and if it be a Zimber-Building, the 
feveral Sizes of the Ground-Plates, Interduices, 
reaft-Summers, Beams, principal Port-Braces, 
uarters, Window-Pofts, Door-Pofts, Cellar- 
Beams, Principal Rafters, &c. which will prevent 
Mittakes and Difputes which may arife, efpecially 
if the Agreement be by the Great) = ° ~ * 
Now tor Sorts of Houfes, if you build them 
long, the Ufe of fome Rooms will be loft 5 .for 
that more Room muft be a!low’d for Entries 
and Paffages, and it requires the. moré Doors 
and when a Fabrick confilts-of a Geometrical 
Square, if the Hoyfe, is large, the middle Rooms 
will want Light, and therefore many commend 
the Form of the Rosman Capital H, which Form, 
they fay, makes it ftand the firmer againft rhe 
Winds, and lets ‘in both rhe Light aud the’. Air, 
and difpofes every. Room near to one another ; 
unlefs you will have a Court in the ‘middle, 
_ which was formerly the Method of Building great 
Houfes ;, but for {mall ones, the Square is thought 
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to be the beft Form: Me ; 

..Many commend the Way of Building Brick- 
Houfes with ftrong and firm Quoins‘or Columns 
at each Corner, not without good reafon ; and 
where any of the Principal Bedms lie that fhal] 
come’ out half their Thicknefs' beyond the ref} 
or ine erick Work, by which ‘means the reft of 
the Wal s between may be ‘much thinner, anda 
great many Bricks faved 5 beftdes which, it adds 
a handfome Gracefulnefs to the Building : Brick- 
Walls likewife built after the’ fame manner ‘in 
Panels, are very handfame, and'fave a great ma- 


vo or ae. | 
my, Materials. 


Gracefulnefs or Decency of a Building, in the 
opinion of fome judicious Authors, confifts fir/t 
in an Analogy ot Correfpondence between the 
Parts and the Whole, whereby a ercat Fabrick 
fhould have great Apartments; great Lights, great 
Doors, great Stair-Cafes, and great Pillars and 
Pilatters, all which ought to be proportion’d to 
the Bulk of the whole Building: And,’ fecondly, 
an Analogy and Agreement between’ the Parts’ 
themfelves, as to the Length, Breadth, and 
Height of the Rooms, Windows, and Doors, for, 
all which no certain Rule can be given ; though’ 
fome propofe that a Room ought to be in Breadth 
two thirds of the Length, and that it fhould be 
as high as broad,. end that the Height of a fquare 
Room fhould be two thirds of its Square; but 
you muft here in general be govern’d by the 
Bulk and the Defign of the whole. Building. 
Befides which, the Heights of Rooms are va- 
rious, according to the Perfons they are built for 5 
our ordinary Building being but about feven and 
a half, or eight Foot highs the fecond fort of 
Houfes in the Country, are about nine Foot ; and 
the third fort, which is fitteft for Gentlemen’s 
Houfes; is from ten to fourteen Foot. .  § 

Ufefulnefi, in which point the Perfon, and the 
Occation he has for his Rooms, aré to be confi- 
dered 5 but to determine’ what number of Roomy 
mut be allow’d to a Nobleman’s: Sear, will re# 
quire too many. Confiderations ‘to be inferted” 
here 3 yet for an ordinary Gentleman’s Family, 
a Hall, Great Parlour, with a withdrawing Roonr 
by it, and a fmaller Parlour for common Ufe, 
with a Kitchen, Butteries, and other Conveniens 


cies; 1s fuffictent : and underneath, where’ thera 
is a Defceft that, Drains may be made, it’s propet 
to have good Cellars arid the Dairy. But ie : 


or the’ 
Kitchen in the Country: where there is Room 
enough, it is thought more proper td juin it to 
the Houfe'than ejther’to have it in or under- 
neath it, becaufe of ‘the Smells, ~efpecially in 
hot Weather, which it fends ‘into the Houfe =‘ 
And as for the Farm-Houfes, one large’ Room 
with.a large Chimney in it, to-do the chief 
Work th, a good. Dairy, with ‘proper Convenitn- 
cies of Buttéries, Cellars, and ‘Out-Houfes, ‘are 
enough, for .a'Farmet; which fevetal Roomg 
ought to be bigger or fmaller, according to the 
Bignefsof the Farm belonging to it. "+ 
_, As to Contrivance in Butlding, commop'Rooms; 
as Halls, Galleries, Stair-Cafes, &c! fhould not 
be private ; and private Rooms 'muft‘not lie open 
and common, as private’ Parlours, “Chambers, 
Clofets,’ ee. r * . ce . : a NG | ee oe % 
~” Light is a principal Point in Building, and the; 
Rooms which refpect cach: particular -Cosft, 
ought as neat as you can, to be accommodated -to 
it; as thofe Rooms next the South for‘Winter- 
Rooms, and :thofe that regard the: Eait’ for Sum- 
mer-Rooms : The North Windows’ sre’ bef? for 
Cellars, Butteries, &5c. Rooms that -have thorough 
Lights for Entertainment, and thofe thar: havé 

Windows for Dormitories, 0 0 tt 

“As for the Size of the Hpufe, ‘you -had better 

Build it’ too’ little thar “too big ;-fot’s ‘large 

Houfe brings Company and Entertsinnient,- oc- 

cafions the keeping of'a great ‘many ‘Servants; 

and often requires a larger Purfe than is laid -up 
for it, contrary toall good ‘Ogconomiy:*? #° 5 ou | 

. Now’ for the firft, with-refpe@: to the: Foanda-. 
tion, care ought.to’ be’ txken,- thar after: ehe Cek 


: ee ae et 1 hae 
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lars are dug, if there be any, or if none, after 
the Trenches are dug, in which the Walls are 
to ftand, to try all the Foundations, eircher by a 
Crow, a Rammer, or which is beft, with a Borer, 
fuch as Well-Diggers, Miners, &c. ufe, whether 
they are thoroughly found, and are fit to bear 
the Weight that is to be laid upon them. If the 
Foundation be net very loofe, it may be cured 
by ramming in great Stones with a heavy Ram- 
mer, the Stones being placed clofe together, 
about a Foot wider on each fide of the Trench 
than the Breadth of the Wallis to be 5 but if it 
be fo loofe that this will not do, you muft get 
good Pieces of Oak, whofe Length muft be the 
Breadth of the Trench, or about two Foot longer 
than the Breadth of the Wall, and thefe fhould } 
be Iaid acrofs the Foundation, about a Foot 
afunder, and being well ramm’d down, lay long 
Planks upon them, which muft be pinn’d down 
to them; and if this be sot fufficient, Piles of a 
much greater Length snuft be driven dowr, fo 
deep till they réach good Ground, and then 
ftrong Planks pitn’d dowa to their Tops, &c. If 
the Foundation be faulty only in Patches, there 
may be Arches turn’d over the infufficient Places, 
which will take off the Weight from bearing uap- 
on them, and fometimes it may be propet to 
ufe snverted Arches. s; 

As to the Streugih of a Building, Country- 
Houfes ought to be fubftantial, and able to en-. 
counter all Shocks of the Wind, and not be abov 
three Stories high, iscluding the Garrets: an 
in working the Wall, obferve that no Side of 
the Houfe, ner any ,Part of the-Walls be 
wrought up thrée Foot’above -the other, before 
the next adjoining Wall be wrought up to it, 
that fo they may be all join’'d together, and 
make a good Bond ; er elf€ what is done firft 
will be dry: fo that when they come to fettle, 
one Part being moift, and the other dry, it will 
occafion its fettling more iA one ‘Place than ano- 
ther 5 which will caufe Bracks and Settlings in 
the Wall, and much weaken the @uzlazags. The 
Materials alfo onght_to be fubfiantial sand be 


the Walls, after the Bricks are laid, by a Wir- 
temberg Syphon, or fome fuch Ways: .And the 
Walls alfo fhould be covered in Summer-time 
to keep them from drying too haftily, as well 
as in Winter from Rain, Snow, of Froft, which 
laft is a great Enemy to all kinds of Mortar, 
efpecially to that which has been newly wetted. 
Upon a good Foundation, two Bricks, or-eigh- 
teen Inches thick for the Heading-Courfe is fuffi-. 
cient for the Ground-Work of any common 
Structure 5 and for fix or feven Courfés above the 
Earth to the Water-Table, where the Thicknefs 
of the Walls are abated, or taken in on either 
Side, the Thicknefs of a Brick, which is two In- 
chesanda quarter, _ . 
But for Nees high Houfes of three, four, or 
five Stories high, the Walls of fuch Edifices 
ought to be from the Foundation to the firft 
Water-Table, three Heading-Courfe of Brick, or 
twenty-eight Inches thick at the leaft, and at 
every Story 2 -Water-Table, or taking in on the 
infide fot the Summers, Girders, or Joifts to reft 
upon, laid intothe middle, or one fourth part of 
the Wall at leaft, forthe better Bond: But as 
forthe innérmoft, or Partition-Walls, a Brick 
asd an half will be enough ; and for the Upper- 
Stories, nine Inches, or a Brick in Length will 
be fufficienr. — 7 | 
The Beaiity of a Building confifts much in a 
regular Form, and a graceful Entrance ; for Re- 
gularity an@ Proportion pleafe the Eye : and it is 
the Opinionof fome very judicious Perfons, that 
4 fair well-wrought Front of Brick is plcafanter _ 
than one of Stone, which foon lofes its Colour, 
and turns black : The Being let through a dou- 
‘ble Grove 6f Trees to ¢-Houfe, and to have fine 
Walls and Gardens behind, is very ornamental. 
The: Offices, - Barns,” Stables, €5c. fhould nei- 
ther join to, nor-be too near the Houfe, efpecially 
the,Stable,- which 7 si always to be a Building 
by ‘itfelf, becaufe -of thé Danger of Fire, upon 
the atcount.of looking after Horfes, and the ufe 
of Candles m it. We had almoft forgot to ob- 
fervg, that the heayier the Covering of a Build- 
fure if you build a Brick-Butlding, nbt only to] ing je the greater the Expence, and the fooner 
take care of a good Foundation, but you muft] you muft come to Repairs; therefore Lead or 
not be fcanty in your Mortar, taking care that] Stone, where Earthen Tile, Slate, Shingles, &ec. 
all your Brick-Work be coveréd with Tiling, ac-]are to be had, ere not ta be approved of. Pan. 
cording to the new Way of Building, without} Tiles from Hollgid ate generally allowed to be 
Gable Ends, which are vety heavy, and very|the beft and lighteft Covering of any fort of Ti- 
apt to let the Water into the Brick-Works. fling ; the thin blue Slate being very light and 
Having juft mentior’d Mortar, it muft be ob- lafting, feems to be the beft 3 and Shingles. are 
ferved in lacking of Lime, that tho’ it be wetted | to be preferred before Thatch. oe 
every where a little, yet that it be not over-wetted,} Befides what has been already faid under. this 
and every Layer, or Bed‘of Lime, fhould be co-| Article of Building, it may pot be,impropet to 
vered-with Sand, to keep in the Steam, that it{add; fome general Rules to be obforved, as or- 
may not fly away, but be forced to mix itfelf{[dered by At of Parliament, for the Building 
with the Sand 5 and‘by this means the Mortael of the City of Zovdozz, after the great Firein 1665. 
will be made much ftronger. Mofeover, tha{ +1. In every Foundation withir the ‘Ground, 
Mortar muft be well beaten with a Béater itd add one Brick in thicknefs to the thicknefs of 


or four times over before it is ufed, that thd|the Wall next above the Foundation, .to be fet 
Knots of the Lime may be all broker, and. tha | off in three Courfes equally on bath fides. . 
Lithe and Sand mingled very well together. And{ 2. That no Timber be laid within twelve Inches 
-it will be ftill better, if after the firft beating, itlof the fore-fide af the Chimney-Jambs,: and that 
‘bé Ict to lie three or four Days, and then let it bé/all Joyfts on the back of any Chimney be laid 
beat well‘over again when it is ufed. If the} with 2 Trimmer fix Inchesdiftant from the back. 
Bricks are laid in very hot dry Weather, and if]: 3..That no Timber be laid within the Funnel 
it be fome fmall Plecé of ‘Wotk you would have lof any Chimney, upon Penalty to the Workmen 
very ftrong, it will be worth whilé, to dip every[upon every Default ten Shillings,.and ten Shil- 
Brick asit is laid ina Pan of Water; andic will|lings a Week for every Week it contanues unre- 
be of good ufe in grcat Work to throw Water on | form’d. | eo oe ore 
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4. That no Joyft or Rafters be laid at greater{ 9. That no Summers or Girders do lie over 


diftance from one another than fourteen Inches. 

5. That no Joyft bear at larger Lengthé shan 
ten Foot, and no fingle Rafter at more in Length 
than nine Foot. 

6. That all Roofs, Window-Frames, and Cel- 
lar-Floors be of Oak. 

7. That the Tile-Pins be of Oak. 

8. Thae no Summers or Girders do lie lefs 
' than ten Inches into the Wall, nor Joyft than 
eight Inches, to be laid in Loam, becaufe Mor- 
tar is apt to rot dll Timber 5 and therefore fome 
Workmen pitch the End of fuch Timbers as they 
lay in Walle. 


the Head of Doors or Windows. 

10. That good Oak-Timber be laid over Doors. 
and Windows, and that good Arches be turn’d 
over them. | 

Now in order to know the proper Sizes of 
Timber for ordinary Buildings, it’s fit to add, 
to what has been already faid, «a Scheme of 
the Proportion of Timber, as agreed to by A& 
of Parliament, for rebuilding the City, that your 
Timber may in Strength be anfwerable to the 
reft' of the Building. 


A SCHEME of the Proportions of Timber for ordinary Buildings. 
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<- Upon another calamitous Occafion by Fire in 
Thames-fireet, near the Cuftom-Houfe, in the Ci- 
ty of London, and the greateft that happened 
fince that above-mentioned, there was an A& 
made in the 6th Year of Queen Anze’s Reign, 
importing that the Church-wardens of each Pa- 
rifh within the Bills of Mortality, fhould before 
May 1708, or as foon afteras might be, and fo 
for ever after, fix at the Charge of fuch Parifh, 
upon the Pipes belonging to any Water-work, fo 
many Stop-Blocks of Wood, with a two Inch 
‘Plug, or ra many Fire-Cocks to go into any Pipe, 
and at fuch diftances, in any Street or Place, as 
fuch Church-watdens fhould direét; the top of 
fuch Stop-Blocks to lie even with the Pavement 
of the Place, to the intent the fame might be 
open’d without Lofs of time. 

And fach Church-wardens might fix a Mark 
in Writing on any Houfe againft the Places, for 
the better making known, where fuch Stop- 
Blocks and Fire-Cocks lay, and keep an Inftru- 
ment in the Houfe where the Mark was, to open 
the fame; the Stop-Blocks and Fire-Cocks to 
be kept in repair at the Charge of the Parifh, 
and the Plugs by the Owner of the Pipes. — 


That every Parifh within the faid Bills of 
Mortality fhould at all times have and keep in 
repair, in fome publick Place in each Parish, a fee 
Engine and Hand-Engine for extinguifhing of 
Fire, and one Leather-Pipe and Socket OF the 
fame fize as the Plug or Fire-Cock, to the in- 
tent the Socket might be put into the Pipe, to 
convey the Water clean into the Engine. 

That Church-wardens making default, being 
convicted before two Juftices of the Peace, 
fhould forfeic ten Pounds, -one Moiety to the Ina- 
former, and the other to the Overfeers of the 
Poor of the Parifh, tothe Ufe of the Poor, to 
be recovered by Diftrefs and Sale of Goods, the 
Overflus to be returned. That the Turn-Cock 
belonging to fuch Water-work, whofe Water thall 
be found on, or firft come into the Pipe, where 
the fir Plug fhall be open’d at any Fire, fhalt 
be paid ten Shillings by the Church-wardens | 
there 5 That the firit Engine-Keeper, who brings 
in a Parifh-Engine compleat, with Socket, Hole, 
and Leather-Pipe 305. the fecond 205. and the 
third 1¢5S. by the Church-wardens where the 
Fire happens, to be recoverable by Warrant of 

' two 
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two Jutiices of the Peace, by Diftrefs and Sale 
of the Church- Wardens Goods. 


Thar the Warter-Men belonging to each Infu-; 
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one Fire-Engine; That the before mention’d Re- 
wards, payable to the Turn-Cock and others, 
fhould not be paid wirhout the Approbation and 


rance-Qifice in London and i eftininfter, not ex- Direction of the Alderman of the Ward where 


ceeding thirty for cach Office, fhall be free from 
being imprefs’d for Sea or Land, their Names 
and Places of Abode being entred with the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty-Office. 

That if any Servant, thro Negligence, fhall 
caufe any Houfe or Out-Houfe to be fired, 
fuch Servant, being thereof conviéted by Oath 
before two or more Juitices of the Peace, fhall 
forfeit tcod. unto the Church-Wardens of the 
Parith, to be diftribured amongit she Suffe- 
rers, as to the Church-Wardens fhall feem 
juit: upon Non-payment, fuch Servant fhall be 
committed to fome Work-Houfe by Warrant of 
one fuch Juitice for eighteen Months, to be kept 
to hard Labour. 

All this is fet down in order to the Prefervation 

of Buildinzs; now as to the Manner of Building 
order’d upon this Occafion, the fame A& directs, 
' "That after the firtt of Afay 1793, all Houfes buile 
on old or new Foundations within the Bills of 
Mortality, fhould have Party-Walls between of 
two Bricks thick in the Cellar_and Ground-Sto- 
ries, and thirteen Inches thick upwards from the 
Foundation, and eighteen Inches above the Roof, 
and that no Cornice of Wood fhould be made 
in fuch new Houfes, but that the Front and Rear 
Walls of fuch Houfes fhould be built of Stone or 
Brick to be carry’d two Foot and a half above 
the Garret-Floor, and to be coped with Stone 
and Brick: That if any new Houle fhould ‘be 
built in the faid Places contrary to the Intent. of 
the Act, that then the Owner and Head-Builder 
undertaking fuch Bzildizg, fhould forfeit 50/. one 
Moiety to the Informer, and the other to the 
Poor of the Parifh, to be levy’d by Warrant un- 
der the Hand and Seal of two Vaftices of the 
Pcace within the Place where fuch Building is 
erected, or Workman inhabits, by Diftrefs and 
Sale of Goods; and for want of Diftrefs, the 
Offender to be imprifon’d by Warrant from the 
faid Juttices until Payment. 

The fame A@ further fets forth, in refpe& to 
the Breaking out of any Fire in London and Weft- 
minficr, That all Conttables and Beadles fhall 
repair to the Place with their Staves, and be aid- 
ing and affifting in extinguifhing the fame, and 
caufing People to work, &ec. | 

That no Action fhall be maintain’d againit any 
in whofe Houfe or Chamber any Fire fhall acci- 

dentally begin 5 and if Action be broughe for any 
thing done in purfuance of this Act, the De- 

_fendant may plead the General Iffue, and give 
this Act in ee and if the Plaintiff be 
non-fuited, difcontinue, or have a Verdict againit 
him, the Defendant is to have treble Cofts: Burt 
it is provided, that nothing fhall make void any 
Agrcement between Landicrd-and Tenant; as 
alfo, that fo much of this AG as relates to the 
lndemnity of thofe in whofe Houfe any Fire shall 
begin, flall continue for three Years, and from 
thence to the end of the next Seffion of Parlia- 
ment: but of this more by and by. 

Further to reinforce this Aét, there was ano- 
ther made in the feventh Year of the Qucen’s 
Reign, whereby it was enacted, That the Parifhes 
of Loudon, united after the great Fire in 1666, 
fhould be taken as one Parifh, and fo keep bur 


the Fire fhould happen, or his Deputy, or two 
Commen-Council-Men of the fame Ward ; That 
the feveral Rewards fhould alfo be paid in the 
like Proportion, and in the fame Manner to the 
Keeper of any other large Engine, who fhould ~ 
bring it in to help to extinguifh the Fire, in good 
order and compleat, tho not a Parifh-Engine : 
but it is provided, That it the Vettries within the 
Weckly Bills of Mortality fhould think it ne- 
ceffary to have more. than one great Engine, or 
Hand- Engine, they might provide it at the Parifh- 
Charge by an Affeffment to be made, as by the 
former Act, and under the fame Regulations. 
That there fhould be left at the Houfe, on 
which there is notice of a Fire-Plug, one Key to 
open the Stop-Cock, and alfo a Pipe for the 
Water to come thereout: That the Church-War- 
dens and Overfeers of the Poor, and Inhabitants, 
&c. ina Veitry, fhould and might rate and affefs 
{uch competent Sums of Money as fhould be 
neceffary for defraying the Charges of providing 
and maintaining the bane. Stop-Blocks, and 
I'ire-Cocks, and other Implements and Mate- 
rials, and for Payment of the Rewards afore- 
faid; .which Rates being confirm’d as the Poor’s 
Rates were, might be levied in the like man- 


ner. 

That where any Stock-Blocks of Wood with 
Plugs, or any Fire-Cocks, were made and fix’d 
on any Mains, and Pipes fhould afterwards be 
removed, altered or changed by the Owners of 
fuch Water-Works 5 in fuch cafe they fhould, at 
their proper Charges, fix the like upon the new 
Mains or Pipes, and where thc Church-Wardens 
fhould direct; and then the Key and the Pipe 
fhould be removed to the Houfe where the Fire- 
Plug was. | | 

That as to the Claufe in the former AG, That 
the Party-Walls fliould be wholly of Brick or 
Stone, &c. it was not by this to extend to any 
Houle to be built on Zoudon-Bridge. 

That all Houfes to be built on old or new 
Foundations within the Bills of Mortality, except 
on London-Bridge, and on the River of Thames 
below Bridge, thould have Party-Walls between 
Houfe and Houfe, wholly of Brick or Stone 5 


except Door-Cafes, Windows, Lentils, Breaft- 


Summers, Story-Pofts, and Plates, of two Bricks 
thick in the Cellar, and one Brick and a half 
thick upwards to the top of the Garret-Floor, 
and all Gable-Ends to be one Brick in Length, 
and eighteen Inches above the Roof, and to have 
no Beams or Rafters in the Brick-Works, or the 
Gable- Ends. | | 

That all Party-Walls fhall be built nine Inches 
on each Man’s Ground, whether the old Party- 
Wall be Brick, Stone or Timbers; the firft Buil- 
der fhall pull it down, and build up the new 
Party-Wall as aforefaid, and fhall be paid by the 
Owner of the next Houfe, after the Rate of 5 /. 
per Rod, as foon as he fhall have built the Party- 
Wall: and for all Houfes which will not yield 
201. per annum Rent, more than the Ground- 
Rent, to be left to the Difcretion of the Builder, 
fo as all Party-Walls be built with Bricks. 

That Chimney-Jambs and Backs fhall be nine 
Inches thick from the a to the Roof, a 
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atl within the Infide of fuch Chimneys, fhall be 
four Inches and a half broad; and all the Fun- 
nels plaifter’'d in the Infide from the bottom to 
top: That all Chimneys fhall be arched under 
the Hearths with Brick, except on a Ground- 
Floor, and that no Timber fhall lie nearer to 
any Fire-Place or Funnel, than five Inches: That 
all Mantles between the Jambs fhall be arched 
over with Brick, and no Wood fhall be fitted to 
the Front of any Jamb or Mantle of a Chimney 
nearer than five Inches from the Infide of fuch 
Jamb or Mantle: That all Gable-Ends, call’d 
nine Inches thick, in Party-Walls, fhall be ren- 

dred on the rougheit fide : That all Stoves, Boil- 
ers, Coppers and Ovens, fhall not be nearer than 
nine Inches to the Houfe, and no Timber to lie 
nearer than five Inches to any Fire-Place or Flew. 

That no Perfon fhall diftil or boil Turpentine, 
nor draw any Oil of Turpentine or Rofin by Di- 
ftilling, nor boil above ten Gallons of Oil and 
Turpentine together at one time in any Work- 
Houfe contiguous to another Building, in Zoz- 
don, Weftminficr or Southwark; except Daniel 
Tombes’s Still at Holborn-Bridge, (by which Ex- 
ception we are to obferve, by the way, the Neigh- 
bourhood afterwards fuffer’d extremely by Fire) 
upon pain of 100/, for every Offence, to be reco- 
ver'd inan Adtion, with treble Cofts; one Moiety 
to the Crown, and che other to him who shall fue. 

That no Brick or Stone-Work in the Fronts or 
Party or Partition-Walls of any Houfe in London 
or Weffminfter, fhall bear upon any Timber, ex- 
cept upon Planks, where neceflary for Foundations 
in unfound Ground, and on London. Bridge, and 
onthe River of Z4ames below Bridge ; the Of- 
fender is to be committed for three Months with- 
out Bail. 

That no Door-Frame or Window-Frame of 
Wood in London and Weftminfter, except on Lon- 
dou-Bridge, €9c. fhall be fet nearer to the Out- 
tace of the Wall than four Inches. 

‘Laftty, by an Act made in the tenth Year of 

ueen “Anne, the Claufes made in the Act before 
recited in the fixth of her Reign, entitled, 4 
AE for the better preventing Mifthiefs which 
may happen by Fire, viz. That no Aétion fhall 
be had againit any Perfon, in whofe Houle or 
Chamber any Fire fhall happen, or any Recom- 
_ pence be made by fuch Perfon for any Damage 
fuffer‘d 5 and thae if any Adtion fhould be 
brought, the Defendant might plead the General 
flue, and give this Act in Evidence: and if he 
recover, fhall have treble Cofts 5 the faid Claufe 
‘being temporary, was by this AC&t made perpetual. 

‘To carry our Oeconomy ftill fomewhat farther, 

“we fhall add fome gencral Rules about the va- 
‘luing ef Buildings, and the Materials belonging 
to them, that Gentlemen and others may know 
how to make fome Eftimate of things of this 
‘nature, without being wholly rmpcfed upon by 
Workmen, who are in thefe Gafes very apr to 
‘abufe whomfoever they have to do with. 

Carpenter's Work is meafured by the Square, 
‘that jis, ten Foot each way, or one hundred 
Square; they will ‘build a Houfe at Loudon, four 
Story high, for forty Pounds a Square, if built 
with Oak-Timber; and thirty Pounds a Square 
‘for Fir: that is, to ‘find all the Materials, and all 

the Carpenters, Bricklayers, Plaifterers, and Gla- 
ziers Work 5 andconfidering the Price of Tim- 
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ber and Workmanship in the Country, and that 
the Houfes are but three Stories high, and thar 
they have all their Materials laid in, that is, car- 
ted for them, we may prefame, that a good 
Houfe may be built for five and twenty Pounds @ 
Square in moft places, and in fome cheaper. 

The Carpenter’s Work, to frame a Houfe in 
the Country, where you find Timber, is feven or 
cight Shillings a Square, if the Carpenter pays 
the Sawing ; if not, ’tis four Shillings and fix 
Pence a Square. 

The Carpenter’s Work to build a Barn in the 
Country, that has one fingle Stud, or one Heighe 
of Studs to the Roof, is two Shillings a Foor 5 
bur if it has adouble Stud and a Girt, "tis worth 
two Shillings and fix Pence; that is, to meafuro 
one Side and one End: as fuppofe a Barn fixty 
Foot long and twenty Foot broad, that is, eighty 
Foot; this, the Carpenter’s Work to hew the 
Timber, faw it our, frarne and fet it together, will 


ten Pound, you prding the Timber. 

Bricklayer’s Work at London, where a Brick- 
layer has two Shillings and fix Pence a Day, a 
Labourer twenty Pence, but of late, fince the 
great Increafe of Buildings, more 5 and that Bricks 


Pence half Penny a Bufhel, and Tiles two Shil- 
lings and fix Pence a Hundred 3 for the Bricklayer 
to find Bricks, Mortar, Scaffolding, &c. for a 
Houfe, is five Pounds a Pole Square, that is, fix- 
teen Foot and a half; but for Walling, four 
Pound ten Shillings a Pole, if the Bricklayer finds 
all Materials, isenough: But for his Work only, 
"tis one Pound two Shillings a Brick, that is, two 
hundred feventy two fquare Feet, and a Brick 
and @ half thick. They will build a Wall for 
eighteen Shillings a Pole in the Country, fuppo- 
fing the Wall to be a Brick and a half thick. 
The Bricklayer’s Work is meafur’d by the Pele 
Square, thar is, deducting out all Windows and 
Doors in the Wall; but if you arc to meafure a 
Wall, fuppofe of one hundred and twenty Foot 
long, and thirteen Foot three Inches high, you muft 
multiply the one by the other, and it wili make 
1590 Foot, which divided by 2723, make five 
Poles or Rods, three Fourths, and forty two Feets. 
but if it is more or lefs than a Brick and an halt 
thick, you muft reduce it to a Brick anda half, by 
multiplying the Length and the Height by the 
Number of half Bricks that the Wall is in 
Thicknefs, dividing the Produé& by three, and 
the Quotient by 2723. Chimneys are commonly 
done by the Hearth, and note, that one Brick 
and a half thick is fourteen Inches, two Bricks is 
one Foot and a half, and that four thoufand five 
hundred of Bricks will do a Pole Square of Wall- 
ing, one Brick and a half thick 5 and twenty five 
Bufhels of Lime, where the Sand is good, that is, 
where it is of a large rough Grain, and not 
mixed with Soil. . 
Filing is meafured by ten Foot Square, the 
Workmanfhip of which is three Shillings and fix 
Pence a Square in the Country; to find all but 
Tiles, is twelve Shillings; and to find Tiles and 
other Materials, is‘one Pound fix Shillings a 
Square. Three Bushels of Lime will do a Square 
of Tiling, but many prefer Loam and Horfe- 
Dung mix’d together, and laid about the middle 


of the Tile, fo as not to tcuch the Pins or Laths, 
nor 


come, at two Shillings and fix Pence a Foor, to 


are at fourteen Shillings a Thoufand, Lime four | 
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 Pofts ready hew’d of four Foot Pales, are worth 
oft. , 


Foot detp; is & Penny a Foot; and ‘where it is. 
rwo Foot : and’ 4:half running Meafare, i and fo in 
proportion. ©! +? : 


beer 


Yimbeg of about twelve: Inches girt, is beft for. 


Fa 

to ‘fome ee ten Bufhels of Coals. to ‘a‘Thou-|dred of four Foor. ee ae er eee 
fand ‘of ‘Bii¢ks. Bricks ought to be ninéInches}' But a Ton of Timber will make about 440 
ca | Foot of: Inch Boards, which, if cut into fit Lengths, 
will make 80 five Foot-Pales, 100 four Foot, and. 
‘133 three Foot Pales, each a.Foot broad; which, 
in Paling, .will make three times as faras thé Jiko , 
_Number of cleft Pales. : a eee 
"To cleaye Pales, is ra 4. the Hundred...) |. 

‘The Space between Lath and Lath ‘fhould be 
three Inches-3 7, or 800 of Tiles, roo Lathes, and 
500 Nails, will do a Square of Tiling 5: and 2 
Load of Straw, .:will do: about a Square of. 
‘Thatching. ea fo 
. BULBS; round Roots, as in Tulips, &c. The 
Word is alfo ufed for round,..bus fpired Beads of 

owers. 


-BULCHING 5:2 Word nied in fome Counties 


s three Pente'a Yard, ftopping and whiting three 
Arnel Yard ;> bat lathing,: laying and fet- 
ting with, Oak-Laths,'is-ten or twelve Pence a 
: oy eye's ee ee LD a ee a ce 


Vard. . : ak oo oS sh eh 
ce Adub ‘a -Partition-Wall with Clay on both 
Sides, is three Pence a Yard, and to rough-caft it | 
without, qnd render it on: the Infide, four Pence | 
ee Mora Cale ae eg 
_.BULL3;.a horned Animal of. the Male Kind,. | 
of .which a ‘Cow is the Female; As to his Form. 
and Quality, he ought to |have long and large” 
‘Members, to be gentle, and of a mean Age, and 
of a black or red Colours but in other. things he 
muit be conifider’d to have:in him all things like 
an: Ox, faving that the Bull onght:to.have a. 
quicker Look,.and his Horns fhould be fhorter 5 
his Neck likewifs fhould be more flefhy, . info- 
they nieafure -in ‘the. middle of the Tree 5 :and[ much as it.is the greateit Part of his Body, and 
the ftrongeit in proportion to the reft; his Belly, 

fhould be long, flender and ftrait, whereby he 
may the more eafily covér the Kine. SeeCow.. 
BULLEN, Hemp-Stalk peeled... 
BULLIMONY, or. 2ullmony; 2 Term. in 
Husbandry, being a Mixture of feveral Sorts. of 


‘a Yardip the Country.() © 6 02 
" Heart-Laths of Oak are-one Shilli 


Tings afd-fix Pence, t three Shillings a Square 5 
| inde with: Reed ‘for four Shillings a Square : 
‘swo good Load: of Straw will do about five Square, | 7 
the Square being. an hundred Square Feet, and a/ Grains: as Oats, Peafeand Vetches. | 
thoufand of Reed, will cover three Square off | BUNCHED COD; a Term in ule amongt 
‘Roofing, which ‘cofts shout fifteen or: fixteen | Florifts, who by this Name call thofe Cods, which. 
Shillings; ‘Both which thatching muft be tied on |ftand. gut in Knobs, . where Seed lies in the 
‘with Wyths but old Pitch-Ropes unwound, aré{Cod. | an ee 
‘much cheaper, and moré lating, to tie them with.] .: BUNCHED ROOTS, in the Language of the 
Cellars, Foundations of Buildrngs, &c. are com- | Florifts, are thofe round Roots, that have Knobs or 
monly done by the Yard folid, which _con- {Knots in them. — fe egahia, 
‘raihs feveh and twenty fquare Feet, which is u-] . BURDOCK, in Latin Bardana, or Lappa; a 
" ‘fuallly counted a-Load 5 and therefore the Dimen:| Plant, of which there are two Sorts, the great 
fions being given in Feet; multiply the Length Jand the.fmsal]. Burdock : the great one is fo com- 
by’ the Breadth, and the Produét by the Depth, | mon, and fo well known, that there is no necd of 
dividing the laft Produ by twenty feven, the | giving a_Defcription of it 5 it’s enough ta obferve, 
‘Quotiertr will give the Content in folid Yards. Jin. reference. to thofe who, do not know. it by its 

Glafier’s Work is dene by the Foot fquare’;} Name, that it has a Seed, which, whether green 
Englifo Glafs is fix Pence a Foot, French Glafs ] ot dry, will ftick.tq People’s Clothes as they go 
one Shilting, ind Crewn-Glafs. one Shilling and{along, and fo tenaciouily, that itis with difficulry 
fix Pence a’ Foot: to’take down a Quarry of 


they pluck it off, when it pnce catches. Tt srows 
Glafs to fcour, folder, band, and to fet it up a-] by the fides of Meadows and plough’d Fields, in 
‘gain, is three half pente’a Foot. . j 


| Hedges, and alfoin Church-yards. 6 
~ As a Supplement td this long, tho neceflary | This Plant is of a diaphoretick and fudorifick, 
“Article in Oeconomy,, wé mult’ add a_few things {deterfive, and fomewhat aftringent Nature 5 from 
more 5 4S to find a fix Foot Pale, Poff, Rails,| whence it come’ to oe the faine is vulne- 
; 2 rary ° 


BUR BUR . 
is, Oe - > Se nating 
rary: they make ufe of it iti Afthma’s, the Stone, Yolks of two or three Eggs5 pnt the whole, into | . 
Spitting of Blood, Swelling of the Spleen, and!a Veffel over a {mall Fire, and make an Oint- 
ether Parts, as-alfo in inveterate Ulcers: its Seed} ment thereof, which you mpft readily apply to. 
ffes for atr excellent Lithontriptick. . They|the burnt Parts. ok a ae ery sae 
bom ‘hes make ufe of the Leaves, and a ply] &. Take fome Vinegar, Rofe-Water, the Juice: 
em to old Wounds, to diftocated Joints, and toj of Leeks, Qil of Olive; of each an equal Quan- 
Burns; they are alfo ‘of ufe in Inflammations‘of|tity, beat: them all together, and make a kind of 
the Legs, proceeding from St. Anthony's Fire, to} an Ointment of them, which you are to, apply to 
draw out the Heat. Tlie Seed of this Plant is|the Barns; Oil of Olive and. Rofe-Water. bea- 
no longer imple in’ the Pryfick and Retention] ten a aaa are very goad for the fame, you 
of Urine; the Root is in the Number of the] muft dip a Linnen Cloth therein, and apply }:.ta 
Diaphoreticks and Antipleuriticks,- and is fub@ti-| the burnt Part. | | aaa Oe 
tuted in the room of Squine and Salfa Parilla:| To cure a Burs in nine days time without 
They cut it in Slices to make it boil; and the|leavi a Scar; Melt an Ounce of Wax cut inte 
Decoétion has the fame Effect as thofe foreign{{mall Pieces, in four Ounces of Oil of Olive, put 
Roots: °°. oe | | Snto it the Yolks of two Eggs, roafted hard under 
The little Burdock: differs from the great one, hor Aifhes, and cut into, Pieces; mix the whole 
for that its Heads are wrapt up in a fort of white} well together upen hot Embers, till it comes to 
Wool, like to Spiders Webs; it grows ‘nn Mea-| the Gonfiftesce of an Ointment 5 and to ufe it, 
dows that are moift, and full of Water, or in{{pread it cold upon a Lionen Cloth, and let it 
mountainous Places. . | be ag it were only gilded with it,,and apply it 
It heats, is difcuffive, and bitter to the ‘Tafte,}to the hurt:Part, changing the fame twice a day: 
- and a little fharp; the Leaves are ufed outward- frill the Cure is effefted, which willbe by the ae A 
ly; to take out the Fire of aninflamed Cancer,Jday- = ° - |: , ; 2 
and: its Root to difcufs the Piles, and all forts’ 0 To cure a Burn in three days, but leaving 
“Tymours: and hence it is that it bears the Name] Scar behind ; Boiled Hogs Greafe being let ‘En 
drop by drop upon, Laurel-Lcaves, and apply’d to 
a Hun, will etfeat a Cure in the faid {pace of 
time, be it never fo great, and in what manner 
{oever it has come to pafs. : | _ 
You may take away the Pain caufed by a Burs 
ina moment; If you dip the Part in Brandy or 
Vitriol- Water, whether the fame be white or Cy- 
prus, or the common Sort: This will alfo hinder 
Blifters to rife. If you cannot dip the burnt Part, 
bathe it with one of the faid- Waters. ° 
Other Remedies for al! Burns by Fire follow : 
Take a Decoftion of Turneps with Lye of Se 
Lime ; or otherwife, either an Onion roafted un- 
der Afhes, Nut-Oil, the Yolk of an E dif- 
folved in Oil, Hen-Dung fteep’d in Oil of Rofes, 
or elfe the Mofs of a Black thorn, and the fineft 
Cloth dipt in Brandy to the Burs. | you can mect with; dry it in an Oven, or in the 
3. As foon as a Place s¢ burnt, take fome- Vi-] Sun, reduce it into a fine Powder, and with a 
negat; and bathe the Burning therewith, and ap- Woman's Milk that fuckles a Male Child, pre- 
ly thereto a Linnen Cloth fteep’d in the faid| pare an Ointment to rub the burnt Parts there- 
inegar, changing it fom time to time. - with: or elfe take falted Water, or Brine, dip a' 
4, Put a Shovel into the Fire; and when it is Linnen Cloth therein, and apply it to the Burz ; 
hot, put {ome Bacon upon it, which you have others take either commen Soap with Honey 
fluck with Oats as much as you pleafe, and let ir| Butrer, the Juice of an Onion, or the Oil of an 
drop into an earthen Pot fall of Water, and take Eg} or elfe diffolve Allom, Copperas, fomewhat 
the Stuf which {wims upo' the Surface of the}-ot Glafs, anda very {mall Quantity of Camphire 
Water, and make a kind of Pomatum of it, with] in oye Water, and fome good Vinegar, pour 
which you fhall anoint. the Burn, and continue|this Water {everal times from one Pot into ano- 
the Ufe of it, till a perfect Cure is effected, which] ther, dip a Linnen Cloth, in the fame, when 
willbe inafhorttime. © warm’d wpon hot Afhes, aad apply it: oF elfe 
- 3. For Burns cither with Fire, hot Water, orjtako the hites of two Eggs, beat them well 
G unpowder, and to take away the Marke; Take] with Nut-Oil and Rofe-Water, adding thereto 
fome Water, wherein you have extingui ed fome 


Porringer full of Cow or Hogs Dung, put it into 
; Pan, eich an equal Quantity of Hogte Greate, Quick-Lime: ftir this Staff together again, an 
| then let it lie by. : 


fry the whole together, till the fame 18 well —_ 3 
mix’d, and when you have done fo, put it into aj. “Melt together fome Virgin Wax and Oil of O- 
| live, put iome us ee to this Mixture, @ 


Pot, to be laid by for ufe. | } NM 
6. Take as many ‘Turneps as you think fit,| when it begins to boi , afterwards ftir it, and when 
and ‘¢ has come to the Confiftence of an Ointment, 


Boil °em in a Pot with fome Hogs Greafe, 
reduce this Stu® into the Form of an Omrment 5} put : up ina Box, that it.may be ufed as Occa- 
n ferves. . 


if you add a lirtle Rofe-Watert to it, it will be the 
better, and apply it to the Burns. Another Ointment fur a Bur2, is to take fome 
7. Take what Quantity you have & mind to off Minium, diffolve it in Vinegar; 0 this Diffolu- 
Oil of Olive, Virgin Wax in proportion, and the tion add a little Thickning made of Rape om 


~~ 


ugh. — eS 
2, Take ome Caftile Soap, and fcrape it, put 
thefe Scrapings upon the Burn, and rub the Cloth 
which you put over therewith, and you will be 
foon cured: Brandy is admirably good fora Burz, 
if you prefently rub it on, and apply a Linnen 


‘ 


~ 


> BUR 


BUR 


ee eee en eT eNO ee ee ee ee eee ake 
Qil, and. mix the whole well ina Lead Mertar} with the Water, and fo beating them weil toge- 


hoe: ‘This Ointment: is tho: beft of all thofe that 
can be made for a Burn, and may fupply the 
plice oFalltherefl. 


Many other Remedies there are for Bares ';fare a 
but what is already fet'down, may probably be fo 


_ {nfficient. 


BURN, a ‘Diftem ' meident to a Bulls 6 


ther, they will have ah excellent Unguent for this 


Yard ; and whenever it-happens, you muft firft) wath it-in eee ee, 
re 


gether; anvint: his Yard therewith, about: three 
times, and it will mend. And when the fame 
Evilhappéns in the Cow's Matrix, you may wafh 
and anoint her Beating, and fhe will be well in a. 
lictle time, 
+ BURNING, a Term ufed in reference to a 
De, ta prevent Madnefs ; to which end they 
riakea flat piece of Iron red-hot, and apply it 
to the Dop’s rehead, which has been bitten by 
a mad Dog, to prevent hie becoming fo too. 


BURNING, a Term, as it relates to the] 


Caringof Horfts, is either-altual or tential ; the 
firft naar to burn with an iru as the 
‘other does with Medicines, fuch as are Caufticks, 
Corrofives, &c: And it’s to be-noted in refpect 
to Burning with Inftrumente, that it is ever better 
to burn with Copper.than with Iron ; beeaufo the 
latter is of a malignant nature, whereas Steel is 
of an indifferent virtue between both. Farther, 
gou muft never burn or cauterize with hot Itoa or 
with Ot), or td make an Incifion with a Knife, 
where be either Veins, Sinews or Joints, but ci- 
ther fomewhat lower or higher ; which i« 2 thing 
that: ought to be known by every body that has 
any thing to do with Horfes, to what ufe foever 


they are put. 

i BUR INGS, or Scaldings, Misfortunes that 
befall Horfes fometimes either thro’ Shot, Gun- 
powder, Wild-fire, or otherwife ; for which feveral 
things.in general are prefcribed for the Cure: but 


"Take Varnifh, put it in fair Water, beat them 
very well together, then pour the Water awa 
from the Varnifh, and anoint the burnt place wit 
a Feather dipt therein, and in a few days dreffing, 
it will kill che Fire; which done, you may heal 
the Sore with carnifying and healing Salves. 
Others take Hog’s-greafe, and fet it on fire, 
take off the Filth that fhall arife, and when it is 
boil'd, they-take it off the fire, and put it into 
an carthen Pan to cool, for four or five nights to- 
gether in the a Air; then wath it in fair rune 
ning Water fo oft 
a {o let it be melted down again, and kept for 
= | 
Some take frefh Butter and the Whites of 
Eggs, ‘as much of each as is fufficient, and beat 
them well together, till they are brought to a 
formal Ointment, with which they may anoint 
‘the burnt place, and it will fpeedily take away 
the Fire, and cure very well.” — 
“Others take a Stone of Quick-Lime, which 
muft be ‘well burnt, and may be known by its 
Lightnels : They diffolve it in fair Water, and 
when the Water isfettled, ftrain the cleareft thro’ 
a fine Cloth ; then put into the Water, either the 
Oil of Hemp-Seed 


en, till it becomes white,} 


or Sallet-Oil @ like quantity|turned up, 


St.John’s-wort, or Linfeed Oil, or Burter ; that 
the Burn be new, the Heat and Inflammation 
may be taken off, by ‘immediately applying 
unded Onions to the Part; that fome ufe the’ 
uice of Onions ‘and Verjuice mix’d together; that 
i black Soap andcommon Salt has the fame'effe& 5 __ 
‘that others yfe Quick-Lime beat into. an Oint- 
ment with Buttér : but he adds, that there is no- 
thing better, or fo fafe, as the camphorated Spr: 
he a afterwards the following Cata- 
18) : ey, ere 


Take Mallows and Marfhmallows, of each four 
; Linfeed one Pound: Boilthem in four | 
uarts of Water, until moft of the Moifture be 
‘ad up, put them thro’ a Sieve, and add @ 
Pound | ‘trefh Butter, and three Ounces of Cam- 
hire in powder; mix them all together in a 
ortar, and fmear the patt with it, or apply it - 
fpread retty thick on a piéce. of limber Canvas. 
" But if the Barn: bé deep, it muft be {carify’d 
with a Fleam, and the fame Poultice apply'd 
over it, to haften the Efcar or burnt ‘Parts to a 
tion. Bleeding and Glifters may be alfo - 


comply’d with, wh : 
more particularly to allay ’em in fuch a cafe,] and y° » when there is an excetlive Heat 


ation. 


BURNING OF LAND, a Term in Agri- 
culture, otherwife call'd Denpiring, quafi 
vonfiring or Denbighfbiring, as being there in- 
vented or moft ufed, or Burn-Beating ; a Work 
ra&tifed in order to make Zand bcar Core the 
etter, but not anew or-neceffary to all forts, 
of Lands : It is chiefly that which is barren, four, 
heath and rufhy, be it either hot or cold, wet or 
dry, that is thus ufed; and moft fuch Lands will, 
in two or three Years after fuch burning, yield 
more above Charges than’ the Inheritance was 


mon Method is with 2 Breaft-Plow, 
which a Man fhoves before him, made after the 
following manner : Yeu have .a little Edge at P 


chat cuts the Terf off fam the oft 
@ 


BUS i BUT 


OF the Green{ward, by the means. of whigh, when |'Tyees that are low of Stature, and whofe: Stems; : 
the ‘Turf is cut about a foot and a half long, they.{fays ‘our French Author, arc not fufferd.t0 grow 

‘urn it over the cutting Iron, being about eight of:| above four, ‘five, -or,fix inches-in heipht ; to which.. 
nine Inches long. With this. Plow they pare the jhe adds, ‘that they vulgarly call them .Dwarty and. 


buftible Matter ; then if ic 1 ser thick, it is| fides, in ordér to make the Trees of an agreeable: 
the. better. They turn the Tu elaine 
that i¢ may dry the ‘better, which yet it. nee 
not in a hot Seafon ; but otherwife the Turf mutt, 


wee ae 


nor hinder their equal meee 4 Care, muft be}no more -than twelve Sctiers, as the, Mui 


Comey pe i ni aD 
Tho Bujbel for Charcoal is divided, into.,two, 
‘Halves, or four Quarters, it’s: the cighth’; part. 
of ‘a Minot,..that is, the Minot of Charcoal .con- 
tains eight Bujbels, the Mine ‘contains two Mi-, 
nots, andthe Muid contains twenty Mines for.the 
Burghers, and fixteen for the Merchants. |. 
Charcoal is meafured heap’d up, 0 
. The Coal-Bufhel is divided into two Halves or 
four. Quarters, it’s the Third of Half.a Minot 3 
that is,, the: Half-Minot contains, three Bujbels, 
and the Muid of.Coals contains thirty Half-Minots.. 
A Bufeel of Salt ig divided into fx Litrons 5 it’s 
the Quarter: of a Minot, the Minot “containing 
four Bufielss. ee 
A Bufel with us in England, is m fome places 
taken. for.two Strikes, or. two. a ple and fome- 
times for more ; but properly in dry Exglifp eee | 
f 


quantity of Seed fown in an Acre, and. that ,alfo 


fure, four Pecks make a Bujbel, as eight Bujbe 
make a Quarter. oe | | _ 
_ BUST-COAT, foft Bread eaten hot with But- 
ter. . ee ee et . jy 
_ BUTT, -or Pype, a Liquid. Mcafure, wheredf 
two Hogfheads make a Butt or Pipe, astwo Pipes 
or Butts make one Tun.. Theré is alfo a Burtt of 
Currants 
BUTTER, a fat and un@tuous Subftance, made 
of Milk thickned by churning. . Now when it has 
been chum’d and gather’d well togcther in the 
(Churn, let the Churn be then open’d, and let the 
‘Houfewife with both Hands gather it well toge- 
her, and take it from the Butter-Milk, putting it 
into a very,.clean Bowl or Panchion of Earth 
{weeten’d tor that purpofe ; and if che Butter be 
defign’d to. be {pent fweet and frefh, have the 
faid Bowl or Panchion fill’d with very clean Wa- 
ter, wherein work the Butter with your Hand, 
BURNING OF MEADOW, or Pajure-| turning and tofling it to and fro, till by that La- 
Land. See Meadow. ‘|bour all the Butter-Milk is beaten and wafh’d 
BURROGK, a fmall Wear, where Wheels! our, and the Butter brought to a firm Subftance , 
are laid in a River for the taking of Fifh. _of itfelf, without any other moilture. | 
BURROW, the Hole whither-Rabbits, Foxes,| This being cffcted, the Burteyv mult be taken 
and other the like Attmals retire ithe day-time, from the Watgr, and with the Point of a Knife 
or when they are piirfued? The-mbudis of them '{cotch’d and fliced over and over every way as 
fhould be ftopt in the night-timoy-When you de-| thick as is poflible, leaving no part thro’ which 
fign to go a Fox-hunting. | the Knife muit not pafs ; ie this will cleanfe and 
. BUSH, a word ufed to exprefs Fruit or other, fetch out the fmalleft Hair or Moat, Rag of a 


. Strainer, 


It is obfervable. of this fort of Improvement, 


that it tends moft to the Increafe of the Product, 
whereas other Manure, as that of Dung, ec. in- 
creafes rather the Subftance of the Straw, an 

breeds Weeds, than the Quantity of the Grain or 
‘Rruit: Tho’ fome judicious Writers are pf ‘opi- 
nign, that if fome Dung were laid on thefe Lands 
at the plowing of them up fot the fecond or third 
Crop, which ought to be the time for laying them 
‘down to Grafs, it would be of advantage to them, 
efpecially if they are of the pooreft forts of 


Lands. 


TUF | Suan atae 


Strainer, or any thing that may cafually fall there- 
in. ‘Then fpread the Autter thin in a Bowl, and 
take fo much Salt as you ghink convenient, but 
by no means much for iweet Butter, and fprinkle 
it thereon ; then with the Hand work it very well 
together, and make it up either into Difhes, 
Pounds, or Half-pounds at pleafure. » 

But in reference to the Powdering or Potting o 
Butter, the Butter-Milk, asin frefh Butter, mult 
by no means be wafh’d out with Water, but only 
work’d clear and with Hands ; for Water will 
make it rufty or reefe. This done, it muft be 
weigh’d, to know how many Pounds there is 0 
it: tor fhould this be done after it is falted, you 
will be much deceived in the Weight: afterwards 
open the Burzer, and falt it pretty well and tho- 
roughly, ype with your Hand, till it be ge- 
nerally difpers’d thrq’ the whole Butter ; then 
take aclean earthen Pot exceedingly well leaded, 
left the Brine fhould leak thro’the fame, and 
caft Salt into the -bottom, and then lay in the 
Butter, prefling it down hard therein ; and when 
the Pot is filled, cover the to thereof with Salt, 
fo that no Butter may be ea, and thereupon 
clofing up the Pot, ler it ftand where it may be 
cool and fafe. | 

But if the Dairy be fo little, as it often hap- 


they buy. Not but that it is eafy for thofe who 
deal in this Commodity to diftinguifh the. natural 
yellow Colour of Butter trom that which is made 
by Art, as before, this being of a deeper Colour 
than the other. We have alfo Buster of a pale 
Yellow, which is not bad, but yet not fo good as 
the former. That of a white Colour is neither fo 
well tafted, nor fo profitable as the others. Afay- 
Butter is always that which has the beit Tafte, 
and moft in efteem. The common People make 
ufe of Buster they call Bartis in feveral parts of 
France. 

BUTTER, a Term ufed in reference to feve- 
ral Chymical Preparations ; as Butter of Wax, 
Butter ot Antimony, Burrer of Arfenick, Butter 
of Saturn, &c. | | 

BUTTER-BURR, in Zatin Bardana, a 
Plane of which there arc two forts : The fecond 
does not differ from the other, faving that the 
Tops are clad with a fort of white Wool, that in 
fome meafure refembles a Cobweb. Its Stems 
are angulous, of a dark-red, and grow three or 
four foot high: The Leaves are large, green, 
white on one fide, and of a dark-white cover’d 
with Down onthe other, which is the lowermoft. 
The Flower is of a purple Colour; it forms a 
| Tuft with feveral Fleurons cut or divided into 
‘pens, that you cannot atfirit fill up your Pot, youjlong Strings : It will ftick to People’s Clothes as 

hall then when you have potted‘up as much asjthey pafs by. It grows upon high Grounds. 
you have, cover it all over with Salt, and put the{ The Root of this Plant, by reafon of its great 
next quantity thereon, till the Pot is full: But in] Bitternefs and deficcative Virtue, is a fingular 
fuch large Dairics, where the Zutter cannot be] Remedy againft the Plague ; for being dry’d, and 
contained in Pots, Barrels very .clofe and well|reduced intp Powder, and then drank in fome | 
- made muft be ufed for this purpafe ; and when | Wine, it val ae all Venom from the Heart, by 
the Burrer has been well falted, the Barrels are|the plentiful Sweating it caufes: For this end 
to be fill’d with it. Then they take a fmall|they cut off the Bark or Rind, and the Core of 
Stick {weet and clean, and therewith make divers |the.Roois, fteep it in Vinegar, and make a Drink 
Holes down thro’ the Burter, even to the bottom Jof this Vinegar, or mix therewith the Juice of 
of the Barrels, and then make a ftrong Brine of] Rue and Treacle, and give it in peftilential Fe- _ 
Salt and Water, which will bear an Egg ; and|vers. ‘The Powder madeof this Root beingdrank | 
when it is well boil’d, skimm’d and cool’d, it is]in fome Wine, is very good for the Suffocations of 
pour’d on thetopof the Burter, tillitfwim above|the Matrix, and Gripes. This Powder will alfo 
the fame, and fo let it fettle. _ [kill the Worms, cure malignant Ulcers, Scurf, 
Some ufe to boil a Branch or two of Rofemary | Kibes, and Farcin in Horfes, whether taken in- 
in the Brine, and that is not amifs, but pleafant|wardly or apply’d outwardly in its Juice. or De- 
and wholefome 3 but the Buster may at any time|coction. 
between the Months of May and September be| BUTTER-MILK, the Milk that remains 
potted, yet the beft Seafon of all is May only,Jafter the Butter is come by Churning, This, 
tor then the Air is moft temperate, the Butrer|where it can be afforded, fhould be given to the | 
willtake Salt beft, and be the leaft fubje@& to] Poor; but in cafe of any Perfon’s own Wants, 
Reefings. Curds may be made hereof in this manner : 
Now Butter being fo frequent and neceffary an] Take it and put it into a clean earthen Veffel, 
Ingredient in other things, as well as to be eaten| which muft be much larger than to receive the 
alone with Bread, and more particularly requi-| Butter-Afilk only, and looking to the quantity 
ring to be melted upon feveral Occafions; for the}thereof, take as it were a third pare of new 
,careful doing of it, and that it turn not into Oil,| Milk, put it on the Fire, and when it is ready 
fee that it be melted leifurely with a little fair|to rife, take it off, let it cool a little, then pour 
Water at the bottom of the Difh or Pan, and by|it into the Butter-Milk in the fame manner as 
continual fhaking or ftirriag, keep it from boiling} you would make a Poffet, and having ftirr'd ic 
or over-heating, which makes itrank. See Churn-|about, let it ftand: then with a fine Skimmer, 
z when you would ufe the Curds, (for the lon 
it ftands, the better the Curds will eat) 
*em up into a Cullender, and let the Wh drop 
there and then eat them either with Cream, 
to that which they taint with Eel-pouts, befides| Ale, Wine or Beer. As for the Whey, it muft 
that it deceives the Sight, it is very often dif- alfo be kept in 4 {weet Stone Veffel, for that is 
agreeable to the Tafte ; and therefore thofe who] it which is call’d Whey, and is an excellent cool 
buy Butter, muft not altogether have a regard to| Drink and wholefome, and may very well be 
the Colour, but their belt way is to tafte before|drank the Summer through, inftead eee 
| : rink, . 


Wg. | 

We have Butter of different Colours and Sea- 
fons: The Yellow is reputed the beft, thatis, the 
Burter which is naturally of that Colour ; for as 


BUT. BUT 


Drink, and without doubt quench the Thirft ofjhere. Sir H. W’coton fays, it ought to be placed 

any labouririg Man as well, it nof better. on the North fide of the Building that is de- 
BUTTERY, a Room in Noblemen and Gen-|fign’d for the Offices. It is generally with us in 

tlemen’s Houfes, belonging to the Butler, in| Evgland placcd near the Cellar, viz. the Room 

which he difpofes all the Utenfils belonging to}commonly juft on the top of the Cellar-Stairs. 

his Office, which need not to be enumcratod | 


- 


ud 


faye, its Leaves which gro 


tith Colour, continue and form a thick, round, 


the Formation thereof, are wont to tye the Leaves 


Soil in Flanders, grow fo big, that they fometimes 


{ant Food, and quick of Growth. 


‘about the Roots of rhe 
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ABBAGE atid Coleworts, Platits whereof there are 

C feveral Sorts; fuchasthe Dutch Cabbage, which. 
is very {weet, and foon ripe:’ The larger fided Cab- 
bage, which is a tender Plant not fown till May, 
lanced out in Fuly, and eaten in ugsf?: But the 
bett Cabbage is the white Cabbage, which is the 
biggeft of all. M. Chomel makes the white Cab- 
bage and the Savoy Cabbage to be the fame; and 
on avery fhort Stem, 
are of two Sorts, one are large, almoft round, of 


_a dark Red, and fall at the End of a certain Time:; 


That the, other are ‘alfo large , but of a whi- 
maffy and white Head; and Gardiners to help 


together, when they fee them begin to unite: He 
adds, that thefe Heads being cultivated in a good 


weigh Forty Pounds. 
The red Cabbage, which is {mall and low, is a 
very good one. The perfum’d Cabbage is fo call’d 
from its Scent: And the Reffi2 Cabbage, which is 
the leaft and moft humble of them , is very plea- 


' But here Notice fhall be taken more particularly 
of the ordina 


may gain Strength to defend it felf again{t the Vi- 
olence of the Winter; which yet it can hardly do 
in fome Years: Or elfe they may be raifed on a 


hot Bed’ in the Spring. 


Their tranfplanting Time is in April, of about 


‘that Seafon; and that muft be done into a very 


rich and well drefs’d Mould, if large Cabbages are 
expected: They delight moft in a warm light Soil, 
and require daily watering till they are rooted; but 
yet great Quantities of ordinary Cabbage may be 
raifed in any ordinary Ground, if well digg’d and 
drefs'd. | NO 

As for the Seed, if you intend to preferve it, it 
mutt be of the beft Cabbages, placed low in the 
Ground during the Winter, to keep ’em from cold 
Winds and great Frofts: They muft have Earthen 
Pots, or a warm Soil over them for their Covering, 
and be planted forth in the Spring. _ 

Another Author fays, That to fow the Seed of 
Cabbages about Odfober or November , when the 
Froft begins to come, take up fuch as you defire 
to have the Sced of; before the Froft furprizes you, 
and hang them up by the Roots about a Fort- 
night, to drain the Water from them: They fhould 
be hard and well grown Cabbages, fuch being for- 
warder to feed when the Seafon comes than others. 
Thefe you ey forward, by cutting off the Cab- 
bage on the Top with a crofs Cut; and you may 
likewife wrap a Piece of old Cloath, Bafemart, ¢c. 
m, and lay them in fome 
Cellar or By-Room, or hang them up until the End 
of February, or the beginning of March, and then 
plant them in fome temperate Place, that is neither 
too hot nor too dry; (fome, inftead of Houfin 
them, planr them pretty deep, and cover them wit 
Earth or Straw, until the Spring, and then unco- 
ver their Tops,) fetting the Stems into the Ground; 
as deep as where the Leaves come out; whichthey 
let ftand fo till they feed- 

The Stems of a good Cabbage, adds the fame 
Author, if you can preferve them from Rotti 


good Cabbage and Colewart gene-. 
rally ufed in Families. The Seed of which isto be 
{own between Midfummer and Michaelmas , that it 


Froft, till Spring, will bear as good Seed asa whole 
Cabbage: You muft likewife keep your Casbages - 
from breaking with the Wind, by tying them to 
Sticks. Befides this Variety of Cabbages, Cauls and 
Sprouts, fpringing from old decapitated Stumps, 
there is a perenniel Caul, that will continually yield 


you a green Mefs whenever you have Occation. 


There are feveral lirle Animals, as well Infects 


as Birds, that gnaw and injure your Cabbages, as 


well when they are yo as when grown up; as 
Ticks, ahich ae a oor green Flies hich hop 
about; Snails, Ants, Vine-Fretters, and others : 
The only Remedy againft them is frequent water- 
ings, which keeps ’em off or kills them. For du- 
ring great Droughts, you will daily find your Cab- 
bage perifh through the Gnawings and Affaults of 
thefe Creatures. A late Author fays, that your 
Cabbages and.Collyflowers are troubled with Ca- 
terpillars. ‘The Way to deftroy them, is to mix . 
Salt with Water, and water ’em therewith. 
Palmers, and the like Infects, will breed in the 
Beds , and gnaw the Seeds and Buds; to deftroy 
which, you muft place fome {mall Veffels in the 
Beds, as Drinking-Glaffes, or the like, put in three 
Fingers deep, and fill em with: Water within two 
Fingers Breadth of the Brim; and thefe Vermin 
in running along the Beds will fall into them and be 


-drown’d. 


To keep off Birds fome fpread Nets over ‘the 


Beds, fo fupported as to be half a Foot from touch- 


ng it: Others makes {mall Mills of Cards,’ fuch as 
Children play with in the Wind; but inftead of 


Cards, the better Way is to make ufe of Fir-Wood, 


which is light, and faften to the Stock, that fupports 
the Swing, fome fmall Bell, which will keep the Birds 
off in the Day, and the Field-Mice in the Night; 
for the leaft Wind that ftirs will turn ’em, and an- 
{wer the Purpofe. | 

Our Exgh/b Authors fay, That when Cabbages 
are eaten a jittle boiled, they make the reed 


laxative, and a lite Aippery 5 but thar if much bo 
And fo 


ed, they are binding: me will fay, if they 
are eaten raw before Supper with Vinegar , they 
prevent Drunkennefs, and take away the Noifom- 
nefs of too much Liquor, andthe Hurt of Wine, if 
eaten after; and have many other Virtues : However, 
that they are injurious to the Teeth, Gums, and 
Fye-fight 5 caufing a ftinking Freath, ec. but that 
they are lefs hurtful if after they are boiled in 
one Water, they be prefently.put into fome other 
hot Water, or elfe when they are put into the Broth 
of hot ‘Meat, with Fennel, Pepper, Coriander- 


| Seed, or Cinnamon. 


__ A good Oeconomift fhould at ‘all Times have 
Cabbage in his Garden for Food for his Family; 
which alfo, fays M. Chomel, in Time of Sicknefs 
may be helpful to them; ‘and in this Refpect 
he afcribes the following Properties to them: The 
firft Bowvillon, eee of the Red Cabbage, with — 
Butter or Oil without Salt, opens the Body, ripens 
a Cold, and makes the Voice better; if ou add 
fome Sugar to this Broth, it will be found to be 
very pod for Afthma’s, and Difeafes of the Lungs. 
The Seed of Cabbage in Broth, or reduc’d into 
Powder , is good againft the Worms in Children; 
boiled Cabbage, ftrew’d over with long Pepper, 
and eaten with fome good Broth, much increafes 
Nurfes Milk. The Juice of Cabbage drank, -re- 
fifts Poifon proceeding from the cating of Muth- 
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rooms; the Pith of Cabbage boiled with fome Al- | with that invented to contain an Hen-Partridge, that 


-monds, and mix’d with Honey that has been fcumm’d, 
is ve for Shortnefs of Breath, if ufed in che 
Form of a Syrup: In a word, fays the fame Au- 
thor, Cabbage is ufeful for ta hing. The Ro- 

‘mans in ancient Times valued it fo much, that when 
the Phyficians were eer Rome, for the Space of 
an hundred and fifty Years, they ufedno other Phy- 
fick than Cabbage in all Diftempers. Lye made 
of the Afhes of a is good to wafh the Head 
with; the Afhes of Cabbage mix’d with the White 
of an Egg cures Burns. : 

He concludes and fays, That generally nothing but 
its Seed is ufed in Phyfick, and that ordinarily they 
make ufe of that of common Cabbage to kill the 
Worms; 4nd that of the Red Cabbage for the Dif- 
eafes of the Breaft. 

CABOSED, (‘Spanifh) aTerm in Heraldry, for 
the Head of any Beaft, being juft cut off behind the 
Ears, by a Section parallel to the Face, or by a per- 

; Sous Section ; whereas Couping is ufually ex- 
prefi’d by a Horizontal one, and is never fo clofe to 

the Ears Cea 

CACAO, a Tree which grows in the Indies; of 

about the Bignefs of an Orange-Tree; but 

Leaves that are fomewhat larger : Its Fruit is long, an 

like unto that of Melons, ftreak’d red, and cinnamon 
colourd, and full of {mall Nuts, which are very like 

‘the fmalleft Almonds: They are neither {weet nor 
bitter: They alfo give them the Name of Cacao. 

Thefe Nuts ‘are the Ground-work of that Mixture 
‘we call Chocolate, which they and boil in or- 
der to drink it; as being thought a a neceflary 

-for the Prefervation of Health. See Chocolate. 

CADE, a Meafure, viz. of Red-Herrings 500 5 

Sprats, a Thoufand; yet we find 600 made the Cade 

of Herrings, fix-fcore to the Hundred, which is 
call’d Maguum centum. 


CAGE for Partridges; a Device to keep ’em ; 


and of which there are feveral Sorts: We fhall begin | 


Q 


.) 


and take out the Partridge; and a 


fervesto call Cock-Partridges to her, in order to take 


em. ° 


This Cage is pretty enough, takes up but lictle 
Room ; is eat alge and is but little feen: It’s 
made of an old Hat, whofe Brim is cut off, and the 
Bottom is Wood, which fhuts and opens to put in 
ole muft be 
made in the Bottom of the Hat, which is upper- 
moft, oe. which the Bird puts out his Head to 
call. You have alfo a Hook at it, madeof a thick 
Iron Wire, to hang the Cageupon, asthere is Oc- 
cafion; and you muft make one or two at the Place 
mark’d V, to the End the Bird may eat and drink ; 
and therefore a Piece of Wood is faftned or nail’d 
at the Door below, of about half a Foot in Length, 
pointed at the Ends in order to fix itin the Ground, 
that fo the Cage may be kept in goad Order when 
you have a meng e os on of Cage is 
very r the Purpofe it’s defign’d. And yet 
you Jeo de Partridges in it only when you en 
em to Call; for in the day-time you are to keep 
them in a great Cage or Room. 

The following Figures reprefent other Sorts of 

es; and the moft common is that we are about 
to defcribe next, and may in fome Sort ferve for a 
Model to make others by. 
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This Cage is made of two Pieces of the Bottom 
of a Cask markd with the Letrers 4 HC and B 
G D, cut round at the Top 4B. They fhould be 
Nine Inches long, and a Foot broad; they faften 
em at the lower Part to another Piece of Wood of 
the fame Breadth, and fifteen or eighteen Inches in 
length: Youhavea Lafh, or fmall wooden Ligature 
at Top, mark’d. with the Letrers 1B, fifteen or 
eighteen Inches long , and half an Inch broad and 
thick, which is nailed totwo round Boards, in order 
to keep’em together: You muft cover the void Part 


ef the Cage witha green or fome other dark grey-co-_ § 


lour’d Cloth, inclining to brown, and tacked with 


{mall Nails, leaving two or three Holes at Top, 
for the Partridge to put her Head through, when 
fhe has a Mind to call or hearken. A litde Door 
muft be made at F, one of the end-Boards; for 
Example, at that mark’d with the Lerter G, that 
you may put in and take out the Bird : You mutt. 
make two Openings in the other Board, as you {ee 
reprefented by the Letter H; they muft be long 
and narrow , that the Partridge may be able to eat 
and drink: You mutt fatten a Thong, Girth, or 

a: Cord 
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Cord to the two Ends -4B, and put the fame about 
your Neck, when you have a Mind to carry the 
Cage from one Place to another. You may obr 
ferve the reft from the Cut. 


Sort of Cage for the Bird when wild, becaufe fhe 
will ftrugele in the Carriage, and be fo fatigued when 
you come to the defign’d Place, as has been fre- 
quently experienced, that fhe will not vouchfafe to | 


We prefent you next with another very ufeful | 


y 


| 
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You mutttake two Boards, EG. 4D and FHYC; 
each of ’em ‘about fifteen Inches fquare , and have 
two. Bows of thick Iron-wire, made like a Door, | 
or rather like the two Boards at the Ends of the 
preceeding Cages nail both the Boards to the two 
fquare Boards, and fix a Board over of the fame 

readth as the other.two, and a Foot and an half: 


in Length; in fuch a Manner, that the Side-of the ‘1. 


Bows, which is {quare, may be level with the great - 
Board; then few a Cloth over the two Bows; in 
_ order to form a Cage quite the fame as the fecond 
_ above between the two Boards 4K; BY: So that 
the three Boards are extended quite round, about 
three or four Fingers Breadth over; and Pieces of 
Wood as at GHEF mutt be placed atall the Cor- 
ners, to keep the Sides tight, and bind the Cloth 
ain the Middle; then cover the whole with Brafs or 
Iron Wire, of the Thicknefs of a common little Pin; 
-and to accommodate your Bird with Food, you 
‘ muft have a {mall Drawer, or liule Trough, with 
an Eating and Drinking Place at the Side C, be- 
tween the Cage and the Iron Wire, at the little 
_ Letter 2, and therefore that Cloth Side of the Cage 
adjoining to this Feeding-Place muft be open with 
Bars fo diftanced from each other, that. the Par- 
tridge may | ba: her Head between them in 
order to eat and drink. | 
CAKE, a Sort of Paftry-work, chiefly made of 
Butter, Eggs and Flower. To two Litrons or 
fomewhat more than two Pints of Flower, ~ put 
two new-laid Eggs, half a Pound of Butter, a lit- 
tle Milk, and as much Salt as you judge proper: 
As you work the whole together, add to it as 
much Leven as your Thumb’s End. Pur this 
Pafte upon a Sheet of Paper near the Fire, cover 
it with a well-warm’d Napkin; and leave it fo for an 
Hour and a Quarter, then forming one or more 
Cakes thereot, put ’em to be baked. 
Another Way of see an excellent and very 
particular Cake’, is, to take the Whites of Two 
new-laid Eggs, put away the Sperm, then beat ’em 
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call: So you ‘muft be obliged to fet the Cage on 
the Ground, in order to ufe her the next Morning ; 
but becaufe a Fox, or fome other voracious Ani- 
mal, may kill the Bird, here is a Cage fet forth by 
two Figures: The Second fhews you the particular 
Parts thereof, and it is not yet coverd with Iron- 
Wire as it ought to be, when ’tis compleat: You 
may therefore take the Model by it. 
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as long as you can; put ’em toa Quartern of Flow: 
er,. with as much pounded Sugar; beat ’em well 
together, pour on about a Quartern of Brandy, and 
a little pulveriz’d Coriander, mix the whole well 
together, then fpreaditupon very thin Paper, as 
broad as Plates, or thereabouts, then ftrew Sugar 
‘On them, and bake ’em in an Oven. | 
* CALAMINE ,: otherwife call’d Lapis Calami- 
naris, a Foflile or pretty hard Stone, of which 
there are Two Sorts; viz. the dark red Calamine, 
which is dug out of the Quarries near Bourges and 
Saumur in France: And the grey Calamine found 
in England and Germany, near Copper and Lead 
Mines. 7 | | 

Calamine is ufed to make Brafs: They alfo ule 
it in Flanders to make red Copper of, which they 
work into Plates by the Help of large Hammers. 

The dark-red Calamine is aftringent; it dries 
and cicatrizes Wounds: It’s made ufe of in Ont. 
ments and Plaifters. : 

Calamine is ufed in fome Cafes as a Medicine for 
Horfes. The moft fimple Preparation of this Stone 
is only /evigating of it upon a Marble thus: .. ~ 

Take fuch a Cea as you think fit and levi- 

gate it upon a hard Marble, with Rofe-water; and 
when you have reduced it to an impalpable Pow- 
der, which may be known when it does not feel 
gritty between your Tecth, or when it fpreads 
{mooth upon a Piece of Paper; then lect ic fall 
in little Drops from the Spatula, or a thin wooden 
Slice, upon a Chalk-ftone to imbibe the Moifture 
Heath artthorn, Coral, Crabs-Eyes, or any other: 
friable Subftance are prepared in the fame Man- 
ner. 
This is chiefly ufed in external Applications; viz. 
in Ointments, to dry up old running Sores: But its 
principal Ufe is in Colyrimms, and Eye-Warters, to 
dry up Rheums and abate Inflammarions in the 
Eyes. It’s fometimes: allo employ’d in Oiutmens 
for the fame Purpole. ‘ 
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CALF: the young of a Cow, and diftinguitf "d 
into a Bull-Calf Bt a Cow Calf. The beit time 
_of Calving, in refcrence to a Dairy, 1s the latter 
end of March, and all April, for then Grafs Suns 
to {pring to its perfect Goodnefs, which will occafion, 
the greateft increafe of Milk that may be; yet the! 
Calves, thus calv’d, are not to be wean’d, but fut) 
fer'd to feed upon their Dam’s beft Milk, then to! 
be fold to the Butchers, and certainly the Profit: 
will equal the Charge. 

But for thofe ‘Calves which fall in Oéfobers No- 
vember, or any time in the Depth of Winter; they 
may well enough be weaned up for Breed, fince 
the main Profit of a Dairy is then {pent, and fuch 


Breed will hold up any Calves which are ‘Calv’d in- 


the Prime Days, they being generally fubject to the’ 


Difeafe call'd the Sturdy, which is dangerous. and 


Mortal. 


Now fome call the Way of Rearing to be upon | 


the Finger with fleetea Milk, and not fuffer. the 
Calves to run with their Dams ; more particularly 
if the Husbandman go with an Ox Plough, it is 
meet at leaft he fhould breed one or two Calves, 
and Cow-Calves Yearly, to keep up his Stock, 
if he can do fo ; and it will be the more profit to 
him. 3 | 

As to what relates to the Weaning Part, it is 
better to wean Calves at Grafs than at hard Meat; 
and thofe that can have feveral Paftures for their 
‘Kine and Calves, fhall do well, and rear with lefs 
Coft than others ; for then the weaning Calves with 
Hay and Water will make them have great Bellies, 
becaufe they do not ftir fo well with them as with 
Grafs, and they will rather Rot when they come to 
Grafs ; and if in the Winter they are 
Houfes rather than ftay abroad, ‘and have Hay given 
them in the Nights, and turn’d out in the Day- 
time, it will be the beft Way. 

Calves are very fubject to conan during their 
fucking Time ; and to cure them, take a Pint of 
Verjuice, and Clay that is burnt till it is red, or 
very well burnt Tobacco-Pipes, which muft be 
pounded to Powder, and being very finely fearced 
put to it a little Powder of Charcoal, blend all to- 
gether, and give it to the Calf, he will certainly 
amend in a Nights time. | 

Gelding being a Work to be done to Calves, 
fome ufe it when they are young, others let them 
run a Year or more before they geld, which is 
counted the more dangerous Practice ; therefore the 
beft way is to do it under their Dams, and after to 
keep them well in good Paftures, and in cafe there 
grows an Impofthume after Gelding, burn his Stones 
to Ashes, and caft that Powder therein, it will cure 
him. See Cow and Veal. 

CALIX, a Term in Botany, fignifying the Cup, 
which contains or enclofes the Flower in any Plant; 
and it is fometimes ufed for the Flower it felf, 
when its Figure is like that of a Rofe, and not yet 
having Leaves expanded. : _— 

CALLS, Naturaland Artificial,a Sport praCtifed 
much during the wooing Seafon of Partridges,; efpe- 
cially for taking Cock Partridges, for which they 
put a Hen in a Cage to call and bring them near. 


t into 


"Fhis Way in general of taking them is indeed le- 


borious, and requires much exactnefs as to the Arti- 
ficial Part in imitating their Voices, and at leaft you 
can commonly ptetend to take but one at a time. 
Partridges begin to pe about February, or the be- 
ginning of March, if the Weather is not Cold, and 
continue in their eel the end of Fuly. 

A great many are of Opinion, that you will de- 
{troy the Breed by taking the Cocks in this man- 
ner; but it isa Miftake, £ 

1 


-purfui 


ing from hence, that 
‘call juft like Hens. 


r they do more Mifchief 
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to the Hens they couple with than good, - hindring 
them to fit, and they will break their Eggs, if they 
can find them ; and in the Nefts we often find but 
{mall Coveys of young Partridges, which happens fo, 
becaufe the Cock being too hot, and too afliduoutly 
the Hen, that would lay, fhe cannot dif- 
engage her felf from him, aud get to her Neft, and 
fo chufes rather to lofe her than go thither’ in 
fight of the Cock that. would break all the Neft. 
Irs farther to be obferved, that the Cock never 
knows -his Hen’s Neft,.and therefore it is more eaf} 
totake-him when fhe fits; for believing fhe is lo 
he goes to the firft he meets witb. 

Several others have maintain’d, that one Hen will 
fly to the’ Cath of anofher, movd thereto thro’ Jea- 


Joufy and Fear of tofing.the Cock, and that they fly 
on purpofe to beat that Merf.thar. calls ; but there is 


no {uch thing ; the occafios of this, Error proceed- 
there are {Qme Cocks that 


. This Sport may be practifed . every Day during 


‘the aforefaid wooing Seafon, from Day-break unt 


Sun-Rifing, and from Sun-fetting uatil Night. The 
enfuingFigure reprefents the manner how to take them.. 
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Suppofe the Space from K to I be a Hedge> 
that enclofes fome Piece of Wheat, Barley, or other 
Grain; fet your Hen Partridge in a thin open fine 
Wire Cage, fo as fhe may be feen at a good di- 
ftance, out of the Cage ; the Letters T U X is the 
Spot where fhe fhould be placed, then place your 

et call’da Hallier, quite round as you fee it form’d 
by the Letters K LMNOP QRS, each Part 
about Twenty Foot diftant from the Cage, then re- 
tire behind the Hedge : It any Cock Partridge on 
the Ground calls, the Hen will. prefently aniwer, 
nor will the Cock fail to come to her; and Five 
or Six will fometimes come together and fight with 
each other juftsunder the Net, which of them fhall - 
have the Hen, until at length fome of them find 
themfelves entangled: You muft not prefen tly fally 
forth in this Cafe, for perhaps fome more may be 
likewife enfnard, nor can they foon difentangle 
themfelves. 

The obferving one Caution will fave a great deal 
of Pains to the Sportfinan, and that is, let him ne- 
ver pitch in any Place but where he has heard 
fome Cock call, and then pitch within Sixty or Eigh- 
ty Paces of them, that they may be with-n hearing 
of each other. 

Let the Cage be colourd Green, and let the 
Bars be at fuch a diftance, that the Hen may thruft 
out her Head and Neck to hearken and Call; and 
if you lave well train’d her to this Sport fhe will 
be induftrious at it. But as for Cages for Partridges 
the Reader is referred to that Article. | 
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' The Eintt thews the Outfide, and the Second the. 
“or fuch kind of hard Wood, and form’d like a Boat, ‘| -: 


'. about the Middle D ©, there muft be. a Hole about - 
the bignefs of a Six Pence, hollow’d within to the. 


Bottom; then have a Pipe of a Swan’s ou and. 
the Bone of a Cars Foor, genie at one end ,which, 


‘and then blowing at the End B,you make the Noife 
’ Call of the Hen; and you muft remove further or 


_ fix'd, and that you are expert in the Notes, get a 
' defcrib’d. 


CAL . 6 Ch GOAL : 
‘Having done with the Netsral Calls, we proceed , 
to the s4rtificial ones. The following Figures re- 
prefent the Forms of them. oo 
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Infide ; they are beft made of Box, “Walnut-tree, . oe oe 
‘Tothis Net fix a pas Stick of about Four oF 
‘Five Foot long ; and fo you ma go abroad early 
-in the Morning, .and kate in the Evening: Or as Oc= 
cafion ferves 3 when you hear a Partridge call, you 
-have the ‘manner of pitching the Net, and the pla- 
cmg your felf reprefented in the faid Figure: For 
Example, fu af hs heard the Partridge call at 4, 
‘then hide your felf flat upon your Belly at B, ha- 
-ving planted your Net juft in the Way or Furrow, 
‘between your felf and the Partridge, but within 
‘Ten or Twelve Foot of the Net, efpecially if there 
be any Buth or Advantage of Ground to fhelter you : 
“The Way to fet the Net is to Selig Pack-thread 
Numb. 1. which paffes into the Buckle Numb. 2. of 
the Net, unto the end of the Stick, which mutt be 
ftuck in the Ground, and {0 bending it like 2 Bow, 
faften the other Thread of the faid Stick in the 
Ground on the other Side or Furrow;, having in like 
manner tyed to it the End of the Pack-thread Numb. 
3. which paffes thro’ the Buckle Numb. 4. fo that the 
two Buckles 2. and 4. may come pretty near each 
other ; then take one End of the Pocket-Net. Numb. 
5. or 6. and caft ic over the bended Stick fo that 
it may lye thereon; the other End may lye on'the 
Ground in fuch manner, that if any Thing endea- 
vours to pafs by that Way, it muft needs run into 
the Net : Every Thing being in order, and that 
you hear the Partridge call, you muft return two 
or three Anfwers iealee or fofter, according to the 
‘Diftance from whence you hear the Call, and only 
fo loud as to be heard, and the Partridge-will pre- 
fently make near you, then give him a foft eae 
When he has anfwered your firft Call he will begin 
to run, and coming near the Net will make a little 
Paufe, and ruth forthwith fo on, that the Upper 
Part will fall on him, and entangle him; then take 
him out, and you may beable to take feveral after 
this Method ; But this Way of taking them lafts 
only during the time of their Breeding ; which isin 
- April, May, Fune, and Fuly, = Thera 


and about the Bignefs of an Hen’s Egg, with two. 
ends, AB; bor’ thro’ from end to end, and that, 


you may convey into the Hole 4, and fo: thrutt: 
It into the opening D ; the other end of the Bone’ 
A muft be ftopt: Then take 2 Goofe Quill, sca 
at both ends, which muft be put in-at the Hole; 
B, until the end C be near the End Dof the Bone, 


as the Cock-Parcridge, which varies much from the, 
nearer the End C of the Quill, from and to the: 
End of the Bone B, until you have found ‘out the: 
exact Note; for it isnot foon done ; the Call being 


Net call’d a Pocket Net, the Form of whichis here 


There is ancther Way of taking Partridges with | 


the Call, and a Broad Net ; having found out the; 
Partridge by your Call as aforefaid, pitch your Broad: 
Net, which fhould be about Fourteen or Fifteen} 
Yards long, and Seven or Eight deep ; fpread this. 
Net over the Ground near them, the Length-ways: 
to them, then Peg down the Net to the Ground} 
on all Sides, except that towards them, and raife. 
that up:in the midit by a Stick about Four Foot; 
long, with a Notch in the Top, the better to hold: 
the Line of the Net from flipping, and bend the. 
Stick from the Net to make it ftiffer, which Stick’ 
mutt be thruft into the Ground the better to hold it. : 
When you have in this manner fix’d your Net, ; 
you muft have either-a Natural or Artificial Stalk-. 
“e Horfe to drive them into the Net; but the. 
atural One is reputed to be the beft, if traind up. 
for the Sport. | ; ' 
CALTROP in Latin, Tribulus; a Name given 
to two different Plants, one of which is call’ 
Land Caltrop, 
or Salizot. 
The Land Caltrop, is a 


] 
’ 
a 


being rang’d all along on one Side; the Flow- 
ers confift of Five Leaves, in the Form of a: 
Rofe, and proceed as it were from the Arm- 
pits of the Leaves; the Seeds are inclofed in a Fruit 
that is furnith’d with feveral Prickles, aud refembles 
the Crofs of Malta. This Plant delights éfpecially 
in Warm Countries, where it grows in the Fields 
amongft the Corn. : 

"Fhe Land Caltrop is Operative, it will break the , 
‘Stone in the Kidneys. Irs againft Poilon, : 
Vomiting, and Loofenefs. They take it in Powder ; : 
The Dofe is froma Scruple to a Dram : It’s De-; 
-coction will kill Fleas. 
. The Water Caltrop is a Plant whofe Stems are 
Long, Slender, and furnifh’d at certain Diftances, 
with feveral Fibres, that ferve it inftead of Roots 
to faften it. The Leaves are much like thofe of 
the Poplar or Elm ; and the Flowers are {mall and ° 
White ; the Fruit which is arm’d with tour Prick- 
les, inclofes a kind of White Almond or Ker- 
nel , refembling a Heart. and good to eat ; and 
this Fruic is known by the Name of the Water- 
Newt. This Plant grows in the Sea, Lakes, and 
Rivers. : 

The Water Caltrop is Cold and Aftringent, and 
fo it {tops Inflamations and Fluxes of Blood; the Fruit 
which confifts of fubtil Parts, being drank in fome 
proper Liquor, diffolves the Stone that breeds in 
the Kidneys; and if you take about half a Dram 
.of it in fome Wine, it’s ufeful again{t the Sting: 
ing of A gale and againft Poifons ; the fame will al-- 
fo ferve if apply’d in a Plaifter. © 

CALVES CHALDRON,, the Mefentery 
and Guts of a Calf; thefe as well as the Head and 
.Feet of this Animal may be blanched and receive 
an agreeable Colour, by Steeping them for about 
Four and Twenty Hours in Water, and changing 
“the Water, if there’s occafion : The Chaldron is 
alfo eaten in a Court Bouillon, and thus orderd ; 
When you judge it ro have Boiled near enough,and 
that confequently the Pot wherein you have put 


1t by it felf, contains but little Broth, putin a Glafs - 


of Wine, a little Verjuice, Onion, Chibbol, feveral 
Soris of Spices, ,Fine Herbs, and fome Orange 
Peels; and when that is done and the Court-Bowilion 
is finithed ; its ferv’d in quite hot, and exceeding good. 
See Chitterlings, and Veal-Chitterlinzs. 
CALVES-EARS ; To thow good Oecono- 
amy, and that nothing may be thrown away that is 


d the ! 
and the other call’d the Water Caltrop 


Plant that has a round 
Stem, creeping on the Ground, about half a Foot : 
long, and covered with fome Hairs: The Leaves ; 
are like thofe of Chick Peafe, feveral of them $ 


of ufe in a Family, the Ears of this Animal is ufed 
for Food, and ferved in this manner, and com- 
monly for Inter-Meffes. Some entire Ears are to 
be Scalded well and Parboiled a lite ; then'a 

ood Farce or Stuffing being made, ftuff the In- 
ide of them, and fow them up neatly round about. 
They muft be boil’d like Pigs Petty-Toes, a la Sainte 
Menehout ; Which fee; and unfow’d , when ready, 
but fo as the Farce may not fall out: Afterwards 
roll ’em up in Eggs, lightly whipt, Bread them at 
the fame time, Fry them in Lard, as it were Cro- 
quets, and garnifh them with fry’d Parily. 

CALVE’S-HEAD, May be. Dreffed {e- 
veral Ways. Nothing need be faid of ‘the Peo- 
ple’s common Way of Boiling it with Bacon, 
we fhall only take notice of the manner of the 
Hafhing and Roafting it : For the Firft, boil the 
Head till the Meat is near enough for eating ; 
take it up, and cut it in thin Slices ; then cake half 
a Pint of White-Wine and three quarters of a Pint 
of good Gravy or Strong Broth ; put to this Li- 

uor two Anchovies, half a Nutmeg, and a litle 
ace, a {mall Onion ftuck with Cloves; boil this 
up in the Liquor a quarter of an Hour ; then 
{train it, and let it boil up again; when it does fo, - 
throw in the Meat, with alittle Salt, to your Tatte, 
and fome Lemon Peel fhred fine ; let it ftew a 
little 5 if you pleafe, add Sweet-breads : Make forc’d- 
Meat Bails of Veal, mix the Brains with the Yolks 
of Eggs, and fry them to lay for garnifh ; when 
the Head is ready to be.fent in, fhake in a Bit of 
Butter. : 

CALV E’S-HE AD Roafte ; a good Dith tor the 
Table, if rightly prepar’d : to. which End, after the 
Head is nicely wafh’d and pick’d, take out the 
Brains and Tongue ; make a large quantity of Forced- 
Meat with Veal and Suct well {eafon’d ; fill the 
Hole of the Head ; skewer it and tie it together 
on the Spit; one. Hour and an half Roafts it; beat 
up the Brains with a Jittle Sage and Parfly finely 
fhred, a little Salt, and the Yolks of two ar three 
Eggs: Boil and Blanch the Tongue, cut it in ‘large 
Slices, and fry that and the Brains, alfo fome of the 
Forc’d-Meat in Balls, and fome Slices of Bacon: 
the Sauce is ftrong Broath, with Oyfters, Mu- 
fhrooms, Capers, and a little White-Wine thick- 


ened.. i 
CALVE’S-HEART isa Piece of Cookery: There 
is {carce any Part of a Calf but is drefs’d after a par- 
ticular Manner; and they make a Fricafly of the 
Heart in a Pan with fome Bacon and Butter; then 
‘they pour in a little Water, with Salt and Pepper, - 
with fome fmall Quantity of Spices; and when near 
‘ready they add a Glafs of Wine, a little Verjuice 
or Vinegar, Sevil-Orange Pec], a Bay-Leaf, and a 
few fine Herbs ; and when the Fricaffy is ready 
they eat it hot: The Lights and Spleen are alfo eat- 
en in the fame manner as the Heart, and you mutt 
obferve, that both the one and the other muft be 
cut or minced into middling Bits. 
CALVE’S-LIVER,A Dith prepared two manner 
of Wavs, either in a Cive, or elfe Roafted : If you 
would have it ina Cive, you mutt begin to Lard . 
it with thick Slices of Bacon, then put it into a 
Farthen Pot, wherein you muft lay it in Slices, 
with fome Butter or Lard, that has been mode- 
rately heated, and fo leave it to bake in its own 
Juice after having been feafyned with Salt and Pep- 
per, and a few Spices ; and when you judge it is 
time togive it fome other feafoning, put in a Glafs 
of Wine: And after the Liver has boiled a little 
therein, and that it is almoft ready, put in a litle 
Vinegar, to give it a high Gout, and then ferve it 
in. “Uhe Liver dieft aster this manner is admirably 
good 


CAM 
good to be eaten Cold ; oe rs are who 
ike it better this Way than it is hot. 

If you would eat Colca Live Roafted, you muft 
Spit it after it has beert well Larded, and bafte it 
frequently with Butter, which may be done melted 
in a Dripping-pan, mix’d with a lick Vinegar, 
Suet, and Pepper, and when it is enough, it mutt be 
ferv'd in with the Sauce thar remains in the Frying- 


Pan. 

CALVES-TONGUES. Victuals farced in the fol- 
lowing Manner ; Let a Hole be made in the Tongues 
at the Root,with a {mall Knife, taking care that they be 
not cut in any Part; then thruft your Finger quite 
through, as if it were a Gut, fo as a Bag may be 

ut into it, made of Veal Sweet-breads, Mufhrooms, 
Frrufttes, Parfly, and Chibbol, all well feafon’d and 
fry’d with a little Lard and Flower, that is not made 
Brown : The Tongues farced with this Ragoo, muft 
be tyed up very clofe at the Hole, and thrown into 
hot Water, to the end that the firft Skin may be 
pull’d off : They muft afterwards be broiled upon 
the Coals, or ftew’d between two Fires, and when 
you have drain’d the Fat thoroughly from them, they 
may be drefs'd in a Difh with a good Ragoo, par- 
nifhed with Fricandoes, that are well Larded, but 
not Farced. 

Two other Side-Difhes may be made of Calves- 
Tongues, that is, they may be drefs'd in the fame 
manner as the Neats-Tongues, {pecify’d under the 
two laft Articles there, which fee; or elfe they 
‘ may be Roafted, after having been half done, and 
ferv’'d up with {weet Sauce. 

CAMELS-HAY; in Latin, Schenantum, an 
odoriferous Reed, differing from Coschgra/s and 
Cyperous, and its Root is not of that Ufe asthat of the 

alinga is that which isgood ought to be freth, gar- 
nifh’d with Flowers, a little inclined to Purple, and 
eafily cleft. When the Plant is frefh it has an agree- 
able Smell like Rofes; if you bruife it between 

our Hands it has an Acrimony that will burn your 
Tongue like Fire. | 

It grows in Afabia, along the Marfhes, from 
whence it is brought down to Alexandria, and {fo 
from thence to Exrope. 

As to the Pro of it, the Root is more a- 
ftringent than the Flowers; the Flowers are alfo 
hotter, if taken in fome Liquor, they are vePy good 
for Pains in the Stomach, procceding from a cold 
Caufe, the Lungs, Liver, Womb, and Reins; and 
being mix’d amongft Antidotes againft Poifon, they 
will provoke Urine, and drive Phlegm out of the 
Bladder : They make ufeof it in the Eaftern Coun- 
tries, for Forage, and Litter for their Horfes. 

CAMERY or Frounce, a Diftemper in Hor- 
jes, being {mall Warts, or Pimples in the Palate of 
a Horfe’s mouth, which are very foft and fore, and 


are bred fometimes in his Lips and Tongue; it is: 


occafioned many Ways: fometimes by eating wet 
Hay, whereon Rats and other Vermine had pifs’d ; 
fometimes by drawing frozen Duft amongft the Grafs 
into his Mouth, and fometimes by licking up of 
Venom ; the Signs are the appearing of thefe Pim- 
ples, and Whelks; and Sorenefs of them, with the 
unfavourinefs of his Food that he has eaten before, 
and his fafting from his Meat., ‘They are cur’d by 

ing him Blood in the two greateft Veins under 
his Tongue, and wafhing the Sore with Vinegar 
and Salt, or burning the Pimples on the Head, 
and wafhing them with Ale and Salt till they 


CAMOMILL; in Latin, Chamomelum, the 
Double Chamomelum pleno flore ; and the Garden 
One, Chamemelum Hortenfe, a Plant that fhoots 
out feveral Stems, fhort, curling, and in @ manner 


CAM 


refting upon the Earth, bearing Leaves very much 


indented ; at the Top of thefe Stems appear 
radiated Flowers, whofe Disk confifts of feveral 
Flourifhes, refting on Embrios, and contain’d in a 
Scaly-Cup ; thefe Embrios in time become Seed 
faftened to their Beds. ; 

This Plant proves a good Omament to a Gar- 
den, and delights moft in a hor fandy Soil, being 
raifed from the Seed, and when it has taken Root, 
is managed in the fame manner with other vivaci- 
ous. Plants, that is, by fplitting the Roots. 

Camomile appears very beautiful in a Flower-bor- 
der,. if difpofed with Art, that is, if it be fo plan- 
ted, that among the Flowers of the large Size, which 
Ought to accompany it, there are none higher than 
it felf to take from us the Sight of it. 

The Roots, Flowers, and Herb it {elf, are hot 
and attenuating ; being taken in Drink, or applyed 
by way of Fomentation , they will forward the . 
Menfes, and help Women in Labour, and like- 
wife bring away Gravel. It will cure the Jaundice 
and feveral other Symptoms of the Livers being af- 
fected. Their Decoction is good to make Fomen- 
tations for the Difeafes of the Bladder. That which 
has the Red Flower , and is the largeft, is beft 
for the Stone. 

Camomill-Oyl, which is very Sovereign for any 
Grief in the Limbs of Horfes, proceeding from a 
cold Caufe, is made after this manner: Takea good 
handful of Camomill, and bruife it in a Mortar, then 
put it into a Quart of Sallad-Oil; in fome conve- 
nient Veffel, fic for Ufe, and let it remain three 
Days and three Nights therein, then ftrain out the 
Oyl from the Camomill, and put into it fome 
freth Herbs, letting them ftand alfo the fame time; _ 
then change it twice more, as before, and your 
Oyl is made. is 

Mr. Chomel makes the Adonis to be a fort of 
Camomill, and taller than the reft, its Stem being 
half a Cubit long, it is pretry thick at the Bortom 
and fmailer at the Top : It has feveral Branches and 
Twigs, at the Top of which grow feveral finall 
Buds, where there is a Purple-Red Flower : It has 
alfo fome {mall Shoots amongft the Branches; at 
the end of which you have Long and Pointed Um- 
bels, confifting of certain {mall White Leaves, en- 
tirely like thofe of the Camomill Flowers. It 
forth its Leaves on Heaps by Intervals at the Foot 
of the tender Branches, which are very Pointed, 
and like enough to thofe of Camomill: the Root 
is not long nor deep in the Earth : It’s cultivated in 
the Gardens of France, and bloffoms in Fune and 


Fuly. 

This Plant has a moft excellent Vertue in it a. 
gainft the Stone, and promotes Urine, and it has a 
uliar Quality to Mollify, Diffolve, Rarify, and | 
fen, and for this end no Remedy is better for 
Laffitude and Fainmefs than a Bath made of its 
Leaves and Flowers: The Leaves of it being 
pounded and drank in White-Wine, are good to 
cure all Sorts of Fevers, efpecially a Tertian-Ague, 
for which Reafon, the Egyptian Priefts dedicated it 
to the Sun: The Water of Camomill alfo being 
Drunk warm in the beginning of the Fit, totally 
cures the Tertian by vomiting : In like manner the 
Leaves (while Green) being mortify’d with a hor 

Tile or Shovel, fuddenly cures the ‘Footh-Ach. 
The Yellow or Golden Colourd Camomill, in 
Latin call’d Chryfantemum, is a tender-branch’d Herb, 
rues fmooth round Stems ; its Leaves are 
ong, and indented: The Flowers grow on the 
Top of the Branches, like thofe of Camomill ; but 
they are much larger, as Yellow as Gold, and of 
an agreeable Smell: The Roat is White sp Fi- 
: rous ; 
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brous ; It bloffoms in Fuze, and lafts till towards 
inter: 

The Seed and Plant being boil’d with fome 
Wine, cures the Jaundice, and gives a lively Colour, 
its drank often after Bathing: ItsFlowers being pounded 
and incorporated with Coral diffolves Corruptions, 
and the fame being pounded, and mixd with Oil, 
and Wax, and apply’d by way of Plaifter, diffolve 
Oedamas that happen in the Head. ' 

CAMPAIGN OVEN; an Utenfil of Con- 
fectioners, pa a portable Oven made of red Cop- 

er, three or four Inches high, of a convenient 

eneth, and raifed a little upon Feet, fo that a Fire 
may be kindled underneath, as Occafion requires: 
The Cover or Lid ought to have Ledges to hold 
Fire likewife, when it is neceflary to put fome on 
the Top, or on both Sides: This Cover muft be 
taken off from time to time, to fee whether that 
_ which is contain’d in the Oven, be fufficiently bak’d 
or brought to a Colour: For want of fuch 
an Inftrument, the Kitchen Oven of Mafon’s Work, 
or fome other way may be ufed, according as a 
convenient Opportunity may be found ; or elfe a 
Silver Difh, and certain large Baking Pans, that 
ate ordered almoft in the fame manner. 

CAMPHIRE, in Latin Campbora or Capba- 
va, a Light, White, Volatile, and fo combuftible a 
Gum, that it kindles, and even preferves a Flame 
upon the Water, where it floats and entirely con- 
fumes it felf. It is of a ftrong and penetrating Smell, 
much like that of Rofemary, of a harp, bitterith 
Tafte, and Heating in the Mouth. It diftills Drop 
after Drop, from a gréat Tree, much like to that 
bara grows in the Ifland of Borxeo in the Ea/t- 
Indies. 

The Medicinal Virtues afcribed to it in general,are, 


that it cures the Inflammations of the Eyes, and al- 


lays the Pains of Burns, being mix’d with fome 
Rofe, Plantain, or Petty Morell Water: that it eafes 
the Head-Ach proceeding trom Heat : To which 
we may add, what Bruset de la Hay, and others fay, 
that if you carry Camphire about you in a Bag, it 
will keep you chafte. | 
CAMPHORATA ; interpreted by fome 
to be Lavender or Cottes and Garden-Cypre/s ; 
a Plant whofe Stems prove to be a Foot or a 
Foor and an half high, and having Knots at fome 
diftance say one eae swith of a the Leaves 
ow : They are {mall, longifh, and entangled one 
eich ee They fmell, when bruifed with your 
Fingers like Camphire. The Flower, which ap-. 
in theMonths of Auguft and September is a {mall 
herbous Vafe ; the Root has feveral Heads, and is 
almoft an Inch thick. It grows in hot and fandy 
Places, and is to be found about Montpelier, and to- 


wards Frontiguac. 

Irs of an Opening, Deterfive, Diffolving, and 
Cephalick Quality , for Worms, promotes 
Womens Menfes , and alfo Sweating, They ule it 
with Succefs in Dropfies and Afthmas. 

The fafeft way to make ufe of the Camphorata 
it in Tiffanes ; they take the moft tender and {mall- 
eft Sprigs, that are moft furnifhed with Leaves : 
They cut it as they do Dogs-Grafs, and put of it 
from an Ounce to two Ounces, in a Paris Pint of 
Water, or fometimes in White-Wine. 

CANARY-BIRD, a Bird that has its Name 
from the Place or Country whence he firft came, 
viz. trom the Cenary Iflands, tho’ of late Years 
there is a Sort that is brought out of Germany, and 
more particularly from Tirol, and they are therefore 
fometimes called German Birds, by the Name of 
the Country, and are much better than the other, 
tho’ their frit Original is thought to be from the 


Canaries: They are Birds, that is to fay, the Cocks, 
that never grow Fat, and they cannot be diftin- 
guifhed by fome Country People from common 
Green-Birds, tho’ i He much luftier, have a long= 
er Tail, and much differ in the heaving of the Paf- 
fages of the Throat, when they fing : But to make 
a right choice of this Bird, and to know when he 
has a good let him in the firft place be a 
long Bird, ftanding ftrait, and not crouching, but 
fprightly like a Sparrow-Hawk, ftanding with Life 
and Boldnefs, and not fubject to be fearful. 

Thefe Birds are of fuch Efteem for their pleafing 
Notes, efpecially in our Country, that they are - 
brought over as a Merchandize, and fold at certain: 
Places in London, for Ten, Twelve, or Fifteen 
Shillings, more or lefs, according to the Goodnefs, 
and Excellency of their Notes, there being a deal 
of difference een them. 

As there are many who lay out their Money up- 
on thefe Birds, they ought to take care they do it 
not in vain; and it being therefore neceflary they 
fhould know whether they are in Health before they 
buy them, let them take them out of the Store- 
aie and put them into a clean Cage alone, and 
if they ftand up boldly without crouching or fhrink- 
ing their Feathers, and look with a brisk Eye, ’tis a 
fign they are Healthy ; However the Bird may be 
unhealthy ftill, But the main Thing is to obferve 
his Dunging, if he bolts up his Tail like a Night- 
ingale, after he has dunged, it is a great Indication 
he is not in perfect Health ; tho’ he may fing for 
the prefent and appear very brisk, you may affure 
your felf it will not be long before he is fick; but 
if his dung is very thin and watery, or a flimy 
White, without any Blacknefs in it, tis a Sign of 
Death: When the Canary Bird is in perfect Health, 
his Dung lies round and hard with a fine White on 
the Outfide, and dark within, it will quickly dry, 
and the oe! the Birds Dung is the better it is 
with him, {fo it is long, round, and hard, but for a 
Seed Bird he very feldom dungs fo hard, unlefs he 
Is very young. 

They are fubject to many Difeafes, and more 
particularly Impoftbumes in the Head, which will | 
make them fall fuddenly from the Pearch, if not 
{fpeedily curd. The moft approved Remedy is to 
make Ointment of frefh Butter, and Canons 
Greafe melted together, with which anoint the in- 
fected Place three or four Days fuccetfively, and 
when it is foft open it gently and let out the 
Corruption ; then aneint the Place with fome more 
of the faid Ointment, and it will perfect the Cure 
in a fhort time; during which Courte of Cure, 

ive them Figs and Liquorifh, with White Sugar- 
y in their Water. | : | 

It may not be amifs, farther to obferve under 
this Article, that Canary Birds have different Names 
at different Times and Ages ;for fuch as are above 
three Years old are called Ruts ; thofe that exceed 
two are nam’d Eriffes, and thofe of the firft Year 
which the old Ones bring up,.are term’d Branchers; 
thofe that are new-flown, and cannot feed them- 
felves they call Pu/hars, and thofe which are bred 
up by Hand, Ne/tlings. 

CANARY-GRAIN or Cor, 4 Plant that 
has feveral {mall Stems, like thofe of Spelt, a Foot 
and an half high, flender, foft, and having feveral 
Points 5 the Grain is White, Longifh, and as thick 
as that of a Millet ; the Roots are very {lender ; 
They fow this Plant in Italy tora Rarity. That 
which grows in Malta, and the Canary Iflands bears 
black Seed: If you pound this Herb. and drink its 
Juice in Wine or Water, it will eafe Pains in the 
Bladder, take to the quantiry of 2 Spoontul of it. 
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If you drink the Seed in fome Wine or Vinegar 
or ufe it with fome Honey, ic will bring away the 
Stone from the Bladder, and cure other Diftem 

to which it is fubje&. It is very good Food for 


Caxzary Birds. | 
CANCER, an impure, malignant, round and 
uneven Swelling, which is at firft without any Pain, 


and is bred of an atrabiliary Humour. 

This Tumour has the Name of a Cancer, from 
its refemblance to a Sea-Crab, being like it, of a 
dark Colour, and having as it were feveral Feet, 
which however. are {mall Veins, which ee 
ftick to, and fpread themfelves in the Flefh. 

There are two. Sorts of Cancers ; the Firft of 
whichis bred of aduft Melancholy, which in com- 

ym of the other has much more favourable 
mprorns, forafmuch as the laft, being a Mixture 
urning-Choler and other Humours, which com- 

ing to peer in the Veiiis , and to difcharge it felf 
the Extremities of the Parts, caufes very acute 

ains therein, and which if ic come at length to 
break, appears of a Livid and Leaden Colour, 
finks deep, and becomes more and more horrible, 
is Diftemper comes from feveral Accidents; 

as firft from fucking an unhealthy Nurfe; fecondly, 
from the immoderate ufe of raw Fruits, fugard 
Things, unwholfome Food, or Corrupt Waters ; 


¢neverthelefs the fame happens 


Juice of Nightfhade three or four Ounces, 


cacious in the Cure of Ulcers in the 


CAN 


it will grow ftubborn, and come to fuch a Bignefs, 
that {carce any thing but the Operation cart cure it; 
and that alfo will be hazardous, becaufe of 
the great Number of Veffels that are round about — 
pages cmap a two Evils it is beft to 
chufe the » and avoid the opening of it ; but if - 

to break of itfelf, our 
Advice is to make ufe of no other external Reme- 


dies, but of one or other of the two following. 


Take burnt and wafh’d Lead, Nil, and Frankin- 
cenfe, of each two Drams and an half, of Worm- 
wood reduc’d into Powder half an Ounce, Oil of 
Rofes. three Ounces, Lead and Wax fix Drams, 
put them 
; er, and ftir them till the Pomatum is very 
cold. , : 

. Or elfe take one Dram of Cerufe, three Drams 


of Burne and Wafh’d Lead, two Dranfs of Anti- 


mony, one Dram of Nil, as much Camphire and 
Allom, half a Dram of the Blood-ftone, and as much 


Coral, an Ounce .of the Oil of ‘Tobacco, as much 


of the Juice of Jubarb, mix the whole together, 
and pound it in a Leaden Mortar, like Cerar, with 


4 ‘as much of the Juice of Tobacco or its Infufion, 


as is neceffary. Befides a Cancer, this is very effi- 
Legs, and the 
King-Evil, when the Sores ate open. ‘ 


You may alfo apply to a Cancer the Powder of 


to which we may add, that the Indifpofition of the | Sea-C 


Liver or Spleen, the Suppreffion of the Piles, of 
the Menfes, and other Evacuations may contribute 
thereto ; and in thelaft Place it fucceeds the King’s- 
Evil, or a Schirrus. . 


A Cancer eafily feizes on Womens Breafts, becaufe - 


of their Weakneés, Emptinefs, and great Tendernefs ; 
Sometimes it {eizes on the Eyes, Nofe, Ears, Lips, 
Roof, Fundament, and Womb. 

When. Cancer feizes the Breaft, the fame at its 
firft Appearance is no bigger than a Peay and no- 


thin 
ra >» blackith, livid, and continually pricking » 
but when it grows up; it’s hard, leaded, and livid: 
The Pain it caufes is at firft fupportable, but it af- 
terwards becomes infupportable, and the Cascer in- 
fectious by its Stench. When it is ready to ulcerate, 


the Patient will perceive a very t Heat, and 
the PuKation is pricking, the ee Veims are 


fwollen, and full of black Blood, they appear ex- 
tended like Crabs Claws, and fo continue all Death 
overtakes the unhappy Patient. 
If the Cancer does not ulcerate, they call it an 
occult Cascer , but if it does, a manifeft Cancer. 
All the Remedies which have been propofed are 


but Palliatives ; and they are forthe moft part ufed 


for an occult Cexcer, and to hinder it to ulcerate. 
As to a manifeft Cancer , they fuccefsfully ufe the 
Spirit of Chimney Soot, and the Oil of Sea-Cre- 
viffes, which they pour hot upon the Ulcer. If 
thefe Remedies do not fucceed, you muft proceed 
to Manual Operation. , 
If from the beginning of the Cancer, the Patient is 
often purg’d, Bled twice or thrice in the Arm, and 
once in the Foot, which in Women will forward 
the Menfes, at the time they ought to have them, 
and in Men the Piles, and that withal, they be 
under an exact Regimen, that they often drink Ti- 
fans compofed of Maiden-Hair, Ceterach, great 
on or Knot-grafs, that they have either 
an Emerald or Sapphire tyed to their Necks and car- 
Ss about them, that they often eat Crabs or Cray- 
ifh 5 that they have Treacle given them oe 
diluted in half a Glafsof White-Wine ; the Courfe 


.of the Humour might by this means be ftopp’d; 


but if on the contrary it be neglected, it is certain 


a 


.a Glas of White Wine, and 
‘Fafting. 


is to be feen but a {mall ‘Tumour, that is: 


. cer therewi 
. be ufed for an Injection for the Womb, if you 
_ add to it a-tittle of the Powder of Wood-Lice or 


‘Heal, the Flowers ate White and 
them, and then making a Cataplafm of them, ap- 


.- 2. Take fome Di 


As for a Cawcer that is not broke, if it caufes 
much Pain, you may chafe it either with the Juice 
of Plantain, Morell, or Shepherds Purfe, or Ju- 


‘barb, mixing 2 little Carmphire with one of the faid 
‘Waters 3 or 
‘or a Plate of 


apply thereto. a Plaifter of Peracelfig, 

and for the {pace of a Month 
or Six Weeks, ufe the following Powder fteep’d in: 
en in the Morning 


ng. 
Take half an Ounce of prepar’d Wood-Lice, thar. . 


‘is, wath’d with fome Wine, and then dry’d in the 
om a Dram of Viper Powder, an Ounce of Crabs' 
ee have 
the Salt of Tartar ; reduce the whole into a very 


half 2 Dram of the Salt of Urine, and ‘of 


fine Powder, and let the Patient take 2 Dram of it 
at atime: Thofe, whether Men or Women, who 
can refolve to Drink of. their own Urine ke 


Morning fafting, will find themfelves age wi 


and if'in the faid Urine you ‘infufe Leaves of 
green or dry’d Tobacco, and bathe the Can-~ 
they will find much Relief. . It may 


Crabs-Eyes. . 7 
For Cancers, let them be in‘any part of the Body 
whatfoever, ; : | 
1. Take the Flowers and Stems of the Herb All- 
very {mall, pound 


ply ic to the Part affected Morning and Evening. 
diffolve it in the Juice 
of Plarttain, and rub the Cancer, not yet broken, 
therewith ; you muft have fome Strawberry or Cher 
vil Water, to rub the Cancer with when broken. . 
3. Take a Frog, reduce it by a cold Procefs in 
the Form of a Jelly, and apply it to the Cancer. - 


: ee ee 
wath the Cancer 


with it, or elfe the Leaves.of A= 
farum, which you may fteep in the fame Water, 
or in common Water, and apply to the Cancers; 
and they will do well. 

CANDY-TUFT > a Flower of the large 
Kind, which ferves for an Ornament to great Par- 
terres, and flowers in the Month of Fune: This 
Pjant fends forth from its Roots, Stalks about a Foot 
| Bb | + igh 


high, being disjoia’d and divided into feveral Bran- 
ches, each:of which bears Leaves about two Inches © 
long, without Stalks , large at the Bottom, indented 
round the Edges, and pointed at Top : Very {mall. 
Flowers grow at the upper End of its Stalks ; they 
confft! of our Leaves in the Form of a Crofs; 2 
Style arifes in the middle of each Cup, which be- 
comes ai Bruit round at-Top, borderd with 4 Wing.’ 
or little Leaf, and divided into two Chambers which: 
are fil'd with flat Seeds, of a red Colour at firft, 
but aftertvards turn black whert they become ripe. - 

This Plant they propagate by its Seed, which is. 
fown either in open Ground, or Hot Beds, in. the 
Monthof Sepsember.W hen they fow itin op2nGround, 
it ought_to be on a Bed well Dug, and fet out by 
Lines, and which fhould likewife be {prinkled with 
Mould about an Inch thicks and afterwards laid ve- 
ry. even: When you; have drawn Rills Length- 
ways, and Crofs-wayss you may fow tha Seed; but 
very thin, to the End that the Flowers may: bethe 
finery and not. fubje& to fade. os or i 

If the Seed is to-be fown in hot Beds, you mut 
wait till the Morith of Febrwary, which is the time: 
they gught to be made ; and. in-fowing it, the Me- 
thod already prefcribed mutt be obferv'd +The Candy-_ 
Tufts that. are fown in September, are hot! to be- 
fooner tranfplanted :than::thofe fown upan hot Beds; - 
bur, then cettain Places are to be refery'd ton Flow- 
ers which are much more valuable. a 

. When the Month! of March is come, and that. it 
is fuppofed the Plants have ftrength enough to bear: 
Traniplanting, they ate to be.takea ogt of the Pla- - 
ces where they are,-and carry’d_ to .thofe-where they ' 
may bring forth Flowers ; Youtranfplant’em amongft 
Flowers of the large Kinds and Sl: whole Beds with ; 
them, or at leaft adorn the. middie: of the Borders, . 
which fers them 9: off that wher they. are. planted | 
regularly, and intermix’d with other Flowers in the 
fame Rows nothing can be a mone pleafant Sight. 

. As foon as the Candy-Tufts are planted, they muft’ 
be water’d, for that makes the Earth lye clofer to 
their Roots; whereby they will be the better difpofed: 
te receive the nutrititious Juice: Weeds are Enemies 
to thefe as well as to other Flowers, for they will 
choak them up, and therefore they muft be carefully 
freed from them, and water’d as often as there is, 
o¢caGion, When Candy-Tufts firft begin to peep our 
of the-Ground, there many times happen - Froftss 
which would certainly be soxidus;to them, were 
they not by proper means defended from them ;, 
S| the fureft- way: to fecure thofe. that are in the. 
open. Ground, , is to cover them: with Jarge oy Dae 
or Straw, or to let it lye over them all the Winter : 
And far fitch as -werg: fown, in bat :Beds, the beft 
way to protect them, is to cover them with Straw- 
. Belts.:. Neverthelefe, if white Frofts only happen ; 
they need: to be cover'd but in Nights, and let therm’ 
be. uncover’d the next Morning. © ot 

Thefe Plants, when in Beds, have fometimes oc~ 
cefion for W atering,. efpecially when the Seafon hap- 

to be ferene and. dry, :and therefore muft be 
eto have xt, as often as they require: it. There 
needs nothing to be faid of. any particular fort of 
Earth proper for thefe Flowers, becaufe that bein 
planted. - Beds Which are commonly fill 
pa Mould: they cannot chufe but thrive 


_ Thege are many, Sorts of Candy-Zufts, tho’ in our 
agiifb Gardens we make ufe of but two Sorts of 
3 which we fow in Drills, on the Edges of 

gus Beds or Borders, orelfe, in little Circles. at one, 
two, or three Feet diffance, to make a Show the 
Grit Year, after. which the Plants produce their Seed 
and Dye. ‘The Plants of this Sert are call’d Hardy 


me 


. CANDLE, a Compofition of Tallow. or Wax . 
incompafiing a Cotton Wick, which they make ufe 
of to give Lizht. They ufethe Suet of Black Cattle 
for the Infide, and of Sheep for the Our-fide:of a 


—@eeseee 


Candle. pho oy 
' To'make durable Candles of Tallow: ; take the 
Suet Of an Ox, Sheep, or-Goats and. when yau . 
ave melted it,. put to Twenty Pounce of that Tak - 
ows @ Pound of Roch-Allom; reduced into Pow- 
der, putting the fame by little and litcle intoithe faid:' 
Tallow, mix the whole very rauch with @/Stick 5 |. 
nd when you have made your Candles wet :thit Mix- - 
bee you will find them .White, and.thdrthey will - 
Ee Drop away, but {pend well, and/laft:twiee as 
long as others ©) ti a ord tbat ey 
; Lo make durable Wax Candles; -takéoa (dite 
pood Wax and melt it 5 and being. very.chot-dip_ 
‘he CottonsWick once therein 5 then ‘pyura-Ran» 
dl of Warer upon a fmall Fire, and iniehis hor:: 
Water put: the Wax, in which you muft:fofterix,:' 
when. it is foft you muft wath. it verydmuch] 


hand: Knead it’ well, and ‘then put m@ about your i 


Wick, and, roll them uponaWallnutstree. Table:: 
with a Board made of the fame Wood,i.:after you. 
have moiftned the Table with:a little Warén «  [ 

. - To make other Candles that will laft Four Days? 
and. Four Nights : Take one Part of good ‘Tallow, t 
which muft be made: Liquid, or melted,:and- Wax: 


‘| (put to it.to purifyit; after which take it off the Fire; ' 
land do the 1ame thing thrice ; at laft the Tallow being” 
‘in this: Manner zefmed,: pourtof it into‘a Glats Vet=" 
‘fel to. the..Quantity ‘of ogo. Ounces ,:. melt ‘it; and: 
‘add thereto an Ounce of white Wax,’ and another’ 
‘of ‘Turpentine ; then: pur:alfo to thofe fome old 

: Wood, that.is rotten, dry, and fifteds teducing the 
‘whole into. a foit Confiftenck, and: roll this Mafs up-* 
.on a Table with your Fiands, and wher it begins’! 
‘to harden put therein 2 {mall Rufh-wick, :af: which 

,you ‘may: form a Candie of: what Length and‘ Thick-: 
mefs you pleafe. o Eee _ 
; CANE, or Sugar-Rofe-tree, a Sort of .Rofe-tree: 
‘that. differs but little from the Common one; as to’ 


outward Stem, but the Pith that is in the.Pipe of 


,the Stem diftinguithes it internally ; befides,’ ‘that it. 


will not grow in any Earth,. but where it naturally 


grows : It’s frequent and very common not only 
-in the Cazary Iilands, but alfo in the Eaft.and Weft. 
| Indses ; tho’ w has. beer: tranfported into the Ifles of 
‘the Hieres, and into Provence, but without fuccefs.: 
, 20 make Sugar of this Case, they grind it in Mills 
» made for that Purpofe, and then they boil the Juice 
tin Caldrons : The exhal’d Decoction leaves the 
{ Mufcovada im the Bottom, which they clarify into 
| Caffonade, or Powder-Sugar,. of which.they make 
_ refin’d Sugar, “which. is a {weet healing Salt for the 
| Stomach ; it enters alfo into the Compofition of Sy- 


d 


s, and is: of great. nfe on the Account of its’ 


' Sweetnefs, both in-the Kitchen and in Phyfick. 


CANKER;; a Diftemper Dogs are’ liable to,' 


1 and not the leaft that incommodes them, -and this 
( misfortune commonly {cizes on their Ears  Tocure 
‘ which, take an Ounce of Soap, as much Oil of 


Tartar, Sal Armoniac, Sulphur , and Verdigreafe,: 
incorporate the whole together with Vinegar and 


| Aqua-Fortis ; and rubbing the intectious Place there~ 


with, ic will cure them. -" 3 

CANKER; a Diftemper that breeds in the’ 
Throat and Toxcue of a Hawk 5 it proceeds from 
foul feeding, and not wafhing their Meat-in cold 
Water in Summer, and in warm Water in Winter, 
engendring in their Guts’'a grofs flimy Matter, and 
being mov’d, fumes up into the Head, and fo div 


{tilling again, ‘engenders Heat of the Liver, which. 


| breaks out.in the Throat and Tongue as aforefaid, 
_ of which procceds the Canker : Itis eafily ee 
“2 or 
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ah of the Flefh, it frets and 
Br 


“ When this Difeafe is in the Mouth it 


- mach; and when the 


ling this Diftemper in any 


CAN 
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| for fhe has much ado to {wallow her Meat, and oft- 


en lets it fall: The Cure is to take the Oil of Al- 


qjmonds or Olives, and to anoint the Throat there- 


with twice or thrice a-day ; then give her Sugar, 
Lard, and Beef-Marrow for three Days together, 
and feed her with Mutton, Pullets, or fuch like 
Flefh, dipt in the faid Oil: After this, when you 
perceive the Canker White, take a very fharp Knife 
and flit or open ic along the Side of the Tongue, 
and foftly {crape away the Whitene(fs, then take a 
litle Cotton or Lint to dry up the Blood of her 
Tongue, and wafh her Meat in the faid Oil until 
fhe is curd. 

CANKER ; 2 Diftemper in Hor/es, being a 
very loathfome Sorrance, which if it continues long 


uncurd, will fo fefter and putrify the Place where 


it is, that it will eat to the very Bone ; and if it 
happens #0 come upon the poor Beaft’s Tongue 
will eat it afunder : 
devours the Griftle thro’, and if it comes upon any 
ws it in great 

eadth ; It may be eafily known, for where it is, 
the Places will be raw and bleed often, and many’ 
times a white Scurf will grow upon the Place in- 
fected therewith : It proceeds many Ways, either 
by Melancholy and alth Blood engendred in the 
Body by unwholfome Meat, or by fome fharp and 
falt Humours, coming by Colds, not long before 
taken, which will make his Breath ftink v eee 

e 

of Blifters, and the Beaft cannot eat his Food; 
it muft proceed from crude and undigefted Meat, 
Ra of Food, or unnatural Heat coming from 


the Stomach, and fometimes from Cold taken in 


the Head, where the Rheum binds upon the Roots, 
and Kernel of the Tongue, which has, as it were, 
ftrangled and made ftreight the Paffage of the Sto- 
yes are infected with it, 
which proceeds from rank Blood defcended into 


them from the Head, where it breeds a little Worm 


like a Pifmire, that grows in the Corner next his 
Nofe and will eat it in time; it may be known 
by the great and {mall Pimples within and with- 
out the Eye-lids. 

There are many Things in general for kil- 
part of the Beaft’s Body ; 
but more'particularly, firft for that in the Mouth 
and Nofe ; take half a Pint of White-Wine, or 
Roch-Allom to the Quantity of a Walnut, Bay- 
Salt half'a Spoonful, Exg//b Honey a Spoonful, Red 

es Rue, Rib-wort, Bramble Leaves, of each 

ike, let them be boil’d in the White-Wine, till a 

uarter be confum’d, and inject this Water into the 

ce ; or if it be in the Mouth let the Place 
be wafhed with a Clout faftned to a Stick, and drefs 
him therewith twice a Day or oftner. — 

Others take the Juice. of Plantain, as much Vi- 
negar, and the fame Weight. of the Powder of Al- 
ape with which they anoint the Sore twice or thrice 

a day. 


A like Quantity of Ginger and Allom made in- 


to fine Powder, and mixd well together, till they 
become very thick like a Salve, will ferve to anoint 
the Place atter it has been firft well wath’d with Al- 
lom-Water and Vinegar. 7 

__Half a Pound of Allom, a quarter of a Pint of 
Honey, Colombine and Sage Leaves, an handful 
of each, boil’d together, with three Pints of running 


Water, rill a Pint be confumed, is particu- 
art ag the Canker in the Mouth, which mutt be 
Wwathed therewith Morning and Evening. 

Canker in the Tail of a Horfe. See Hair Shedding. 


Cankers. See Infirmities of Trees. 
CANTHARIDES, Spani/h Flies, are of a 
middling bignefs, oblong, and of a fhining green Co- 


it lights upon the Nofe, it | 


lour, inclining to Yellow, but they have a very 
bad Smell. They meet with them on Corn in Mea- 
dows,upon the Leaves of Rofe,Ath, Poplar Tree:,c. 

Cantharides, in the general Opinion, are a Poi-- 
fon if taken inwardly ; but they are very ufeful 
if applied outwardly ; and when put upon the 
Skin they raife Blifters, from which a deal of 
ferous Humour runs, which gives great Relief to 
the Patients, and diverts the Humours. They are 
are alfo the main Ingredient in the Veficcatory or- 
Blifter-Plaifter, which they put behind the Ears, to 
the Nape, arid between the Shoulders. They ufe 
them in Apoplexies, Palfies, and Diftempers in the 
Nofe, Eyes, and Gums. Cantharides are allo im- 
ar big in Rheumatifms and the Sciatica. 

O prepare Cantharides, after they have catch’d a 
number of them, they kill them with the Vapours 
of ee and dry them in the Sun; thofe which 
are wholly new and well dry’d are beft. The Old 
ones are reduced into Powder. 

Indeed the chief Ufe of Cantharides is for raifing 
of Béifters; they abound with a Swbtil Cauftick Salt, 
which gives them this Property ; by this, when they 
are apply’d co the Skin, the Heat and Motion of 
what perfpires, fets them in Action, whereby they 

etrate the Cutis, and fo wound and ftimulare the 

ibres, as to bring, according to the Sentiments of 
fome, fuch a Flux of Blood, that raifes up the 
Scarf-Skin, thro’ which it cannot pafs, into a B4- 
fer. Buttho’ this is the only Purpofe in which com- 
mon Practice knows how to apply them, yet they 
are of wonderful Efficacy in fome inward Intentions, 
when in the Hands of thofe who have skill to manage 
them ; they provoke Urine very much, and that 
more by ftimulating the Parts into fuch Motions as 
are neceffary for the Protrufion forwards,or Ejedt- 
ment of the Water ; than facilitating its Paflage ; 
and this makes them fo difficult to be given, with- 
Out Occafioning the Strangwry ; for they even in 
Biifter-Plaifters, fend enough of their Acid Salt in- 
to the Blood, to have this Effect frequently : Where 
therefore thefe are adminiftred as a Diwretick, fuch 
means ought to be ufed at the fame time, as may 
guard the fenfible Membranes from their Vellica- 
tions, and thefe are proper Broaths and Emulfions. 

CANTON, an Ordinary 
in Heraldry, fram’d of two ftrait 
Lines, one drawn ndicular- 
rk from the Chief; and the other 

rom the Side of the Efcutcheon : 
This is always lefs than a quarter =] -y «A -g:- 
of the Field: and if drawn from 
the left Corner of the Efcutche- 
on, is call’ a Canton Sinifter. Its 
form is thus: He beareth Er- 
min, a Canton Argent, charg’d with a Cheveron Gules, 
by the Name of Middletoz. . 

CAPER, an exotick Plant, which has been pro- 
pagated with great Care in our Green-Houfes; to 
very little Purpofe ; where the greateft Induftry 
has been ufed, it has hardly been eg to flow- 
er in England, and tho’ it has had the Advantage of 
the beft Stoves, ic has been fubject to dye in the 
Winter, which has given occafion to fome Gardi- 
ners to believe it was too tender for this Climate; 
but that Notion is unreafonable, fince it is known 
that Caper is an Exropean Plant, and grows familiarly 
about Gezoa, and the South Parts of France ; the 
Soil and Situation 18 only to be confulted to make 


it thrive well in Exgland, even in the open Air : 


It has been nes that ic will refit the Seve- 
rities of our Winters, if fown in the Cracks of old 


Walls, where it {trikes Roots on the Mortar: When 

it grows wild, it grows in like manner on the sae 
o 

od 


of Rocky Places, among Rubbifhs and in Holes 
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_o'd Stone-Walls,or Ruins: If even it is planted in 
a Pot of Rubbifh, ic will not thrive, if it is directed 
to grow upright, but miuft rather be fo ditpofed, 
as that either its Roots may be fomewhat above 
the Branches, or at leaft that ic may grow Parailel 
with the Earth, fitch as it will do, if it be fet in the 
Side of a Wall: The Bloffomsare very beautiful, of 
a Peach-Bloom Colour, and crowded with Ten- 
drils or Stamina’s. The Buds of thefe Bloffoms are 
_ pickled for eating, and the ule of Capers in Sauces 
are known by every Body. It may as well be pro- 
agated in Exzlaid as in any other Part of Evxope, 
Ly obiend o the’ Method now delcribed, and fow- 
ing the Seed in March, which readily come up if 
you cover them with fifred Rubbith after you have 
laid them in the proper Piaces : Note, that it has 
been a Fault fome have been guilty of, when they 
have received Plants and Seeds trom Foreign Parts, 
to give them too much Warmth, without confider- 
ing whether they came from the North or the South, 
from Mufcovy or Greenland, or trom under the 
Line. . 
~~ CAPON; a young Cock that is gelded : The 
Operation is an Incifion near the genital Parts 5 thruit 
in your Finger thro’ the Wound, and readily take 
out his Tefticle, then fticch up the Wound, and 
-rub it with frefh Butter, or the Fat of Fowl, and 
turn him loofe amongft the reft of the Poultry : 
He will be fad and pentive for fome Days. 

A Gangrene will fometimes feize the Bird, it he 
be-gelded in very hot Weather, which will kill him : 
he will alfo dye when not artfully gelded. 

Our Englifh Authors fay, that the beft time to 

eld a Cock-Chicken, is as foon as the Dam has 
fore him, if his Scones be come down, or clfe as 
foon as he begins to Crow: They add, that Capons 
are of two Ufes: The one is to lead the Chickens, 
Ducklings, young Turkey Pea-hens, Pheafants, and 
Partridges, which a Capon will do all together, both 
naturally and kindly, and thro’ the Largenets of his 
Body, will eafily brood or cover Thirty or Five and 
thirty of them; Nay, he will lead them forth 
more fately, and defend them much better againit 
Kires and Buzzards, than the Hen 3 wheretore the 
way to make him like them is, with a fine finall 
Briar, orelf{e tharp Nettles, at Night to beat and fting 


all his Breaft and nether Parts, and thenin the dark | 


to feat the Chickens under him, whofe Warmth 
takes away the fmart ; fo that the Capon will much 
fall in Love with them. 

The other Ufe is to feed the Capon for the 
Difh, as -eithcr at the Barn-Door with Corn, 
or the fhavings of Pulle ; or elfe in Pens in the 
‘Houle, by cramming your Capons, which is the 
moft dainty way ; and the beft way of doing it 
with us is, to take Barley-Meal reafonably fifted and 
mix'd with new Milk, made firft into a good ftiff 


Douzh, then into long Crams, bigger in the Mid- . 


dle, and {mailer at both Ends, and then wet- 
ting them in lukewarm Mik, give the Capon a 
full Gorge thereof three times a-day, Morning, 
Noon, and Night, and he will in a Fortmight or 
three Wecks be as fat as any Man need to eat; and 
be fure give not the Capon new Meat till the firft 
be Digecfted ; and upon finding him fomething hard 
of Digedion, you mutt fitt the Meal finer; for it 
will then fooner pafs thro’ the Body. 
_ Mr. Chomelfays, that to fatten Capons, you mutt 
for three Weeks, or a Month kcep’emin a Room, 
where you are to give them Plenty of Barley or 
Meal, and add from time to time fome boil'd Bran. 
Betore you roaft a Capon, you muft lard it well 
with fimall Pieces of Bacon; or elfe, let it be well 
barded 5 and when it is Roafted, ferve it with Ver- 


juice feafon’d with Salt and Pepper, or elfe with 
fome Orange Juice: Lard a Capon and feafon it 
with Salt, Penner: Clove, Nutmeg, Laurel, and 
Chibbols ; when that is done, wrap it up in a 
Napkin , and boil it in a Pot with fome.Broth, 
and Wine, and asfoon asit is ready takcitoff, and 
fuffering it to cool in its Broth, ferve it in: This 
the French call Capon a la daube. 

The Livers ot Capons may be drefsd feveral 
Ways ; and fir(t an Ivterme/s may be made ot 
them drets’d in a Veal-Caul ; for which ‘take the 
largeft and leaneit Livers you can get, and min- 
cing them with fome parboil’d Bacon, a litde Suet 
and Marrow, Truftes, Muthrooms, Veal-Swect- 
breads 5 alfo a little Parily, Chibbol and boil'd 
Gamom) let the whole Farce be bound with the 
Yolk of an Ege ;then cut a Veal-Caul into Pieces, 
according to the Thicknefs of the Livers ; in 
fucha mannerthat they may be conveniently roll'd 
up in them, and let fome of the Farce be put up- 
on the Caul, then a Liver upon that; and after-' - 
wards the Farce again thereupon , and take care 
thar all be wrapt in the Caul. Thefe: Livers fo 
drefs'd are to be laid on a Sheet of Paper, in order 
to be broil’d on the Grid-[ron, with a little Lard, 
or elfe in a Baking Pan, and fet into an Oven, 
when they are ready, let them be taken out, 
thoroughly drain’d from the Fat, and dref?d in a 
Duh with a litdle hot Broth pour’d upon them, 
afterwards feafonthem with Pepper and Salt, and ha- 
ving {queez’d in the Juice of an Orange, ferve them 
up hot to Table. 

Ochers prepare an Interme/s of Capons Livers and 
Mufbrooms ; and they begin with cleanfing the Li- 
ver well from the Gall, and then taking a Baking- 
Pan, they lay fome thin Slices ef Bacon on the 
Bottom of it, and the Livers upon them; then f{ea- 
foning and cover them with other Bards on the 
Top, fet them in the Oven, taking care that 
they be not too much dry’d : Letin the next Place 
fome Mufhrooms be well pick’d, wathd, and pur 
into a Dah, with a lictle Bacon, and Verjuice, ha- 
ving before caufed their Moifture to be dry’d up, 
by fetting them on the Fire, and then fry fome 
{ices of Gamon apart, with a little Lard and Flow- 
er, and a Bunch ne Herbs; atterwards let fome 
good Veal Gravy be pour’d in, that is not Salt, and 
{tew it with the Mufhrooms and Livers well drain’d 
in the fame Sauce: Laftly, Let it be incorporated 
with fome good thickning Liquor, if you fee there is 
occafion 5 and when the Fat is takin away, add a 
little Vinegar, and let it be ferv’dup hot to the Ta- 
ble; the Dith may be garnifh’d with what you pleafe, 

me it be fomething that is proper tor thier 
effes. 

CAPREOLUS, 2 Botanick Term, fienifying 
the Clap or Tendril, by which the Vines and fuch 
like Reptile Plants faften themfelves to thofe ‘Things 
which are defign’d to fu them. 

CARAGE, a Meafure of Lime, being Sisty- 
four Bufhels. — 

CARAMEL Sugar-work,a Term ufed by Con- 
fectioners, the chief ufe of which, is to forma kind . 
of a (ap or Net to cover a Service of Cheele- 
Curds, to which end the Sugar muft be brought 
to the Caramel or laft Degree of Boiling, the Me- 
thod of which will be tound under the Article Sa- 
gar, while a Plate or China-Dith is provided of 2 
convenient Size, upon which feveral Sorts of {mall 
preferved Fruits are to be {et in order, at a certain 
diftance one trom another ; fuch as Cherries, Raf 
berries, Apricocks, Green Almonds, Orange aid 
Lemon Slips, or other ‘Things of the like oe 

: . arunciauy 
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artificially intermixing their different Colours to ren-_ 
der all more pleafant to the Sight, by the means of: 
that agreeable Variety : The Fruits being thus difpos’d 
on the Bettom and Sides of the China-Dith, a; 
Pearling-Pot is to be ufed, or elie a Tin Mould. 
in form of a Funnel ; but the Hole of it fhould be, 
very fmall, otherwife a kind of Pin or Stopple muft 
be put into it, which may be flipt up and down, to 
caufe the Sugar to run thicker or finer, according as 
fhall be judg’d moft expedient; then pour the Caramel- 
Sugar into this Mould, and fprinkle your Fruits ; turn- 
ing it about from one to another til ig have fill’d: 
up the whole Compafs of the China Dith or Plate. 
The Sugar thickens and is dry’d in an Inftant, ftick~ 
ing to the Fruits, as it falls ; a kind of curious Fili- 
reen or Net-work, will be form’d, very proper: 
a the covering and adoming the China Dithes ; 
which will agreeably deceive the Sight of the Guetts, 
who have a mind to tafte of fome of the Fruit, 
with a Fork : Befides, the broken Sugar falling 
.among the Cheele-Curds and Sweet-Meats, will, 
_caufe the whole Mefs to be eaten together with 
much fatisfattion, 6. © 2+ a , 
CARBON ADING, or Grillading, a'Term in: 
Cookery. Take a young Pidgeon or fome other, : 
let it be fplic quite along the Breaft, and when it is: 
open’d, powder the Infide ‘of . it: with: Crumbs. of 
Bread, Salt and Pepper, mix’d together, and put it’ 
to be broil’d on a Gridiron, then paake Sauce with 
fome Vinegar, to which you may alfo add an Oni-. 
on. You may in the fame manner drefs Slices or: 
Stakes of raw Fleth, which fhould be thin and bea-: 
ten to make them tender, and when they are done 
_ pretty well on the one Side, you muft turn down; 
the other, and take them off the Fire before they; 
. are dry ;. you may ftick the Slices with fome Cloves: 
and a little Laurel before -you drefs them: This : 
_- Ragoe may: be ferv’d in with fweec Sauces. Seef 
Sauces. - ee. oe i 
CARBUNCLE, a Medicinal Term, being’ a} 
- malignant Tumor, accompany’d with a very grie~s 
vous Pain, Mortification, Lividne, and at laft 
.- Blacknefs. . It conceals an Ulcer under. the Scurf or. 
, Scab, about which there is a Circle which is fome- 
times Red, and fometimes Blackifh or Livid. —- } 
To cure it, as foon as the Carbuncle appears, ‘ous 
muft cauterife it with a hort Iron, or elfe with Cau-4| 
{tick Stones, as they do a Bebo; but you muft put’ 
a Defenfive round it made of Rofe-Vinegar, Rofe- 
-Water, and Bole, and renew itsMorning and Even-" 
ing ; and when the Efcarre or Slough is made, and‘ 
that the Carbuncle is kill’d, you mutt go about tq ‘ 
make the Slough fall, with Hogs-greafe or Butter, 
or elfe with the Yolk of an Egg, and Hogs-greafe..: 
Let the Ulcer be cleanfed with Uxzucntum Apium. 
or Bafilicum: Thofe who cannot have thefe Oint-’ 
ments, may prepare the tollowing one. : 
Take fome Oil of Olives, with fuch a cach 
of Wine as you think fir, boil chem together till 
the Wine evaporates ; and this you may know, 
when it makes no more Noife, and put fome new 
Wax to it, which compleats the Ointment. : 
CARDES: They are of two Sorts, viz. Cardes 
of Beet and Cardes of Artichoak; thofe of the Beet 
are nothing but the Stalks or Ribs, whofe Extre-. 
mitics, which are very fmall, afetaken off 
The Way to prepare thefe Cardes is to chufe the * 
Whiteft and the Thickeft of the Beet 3 and after 
you have well-pick’d them, cut them into Bits of a 
Certain Bigneis, and then wath them thar they miay 
be blanch’d with Water; after which put them into 
a-Copper-Pan with fome good Gravy, and Mar- 
row, and a little Parmefan grated; feafon the whole 
Well, and let it foak, and when the Cardes are boil'd 
: | 


pour on a litele Vinegar, and after you have taken 
off the Fat, as they do of Svop, ferve them hort, 
Sce Beet. | 
 Artichoak Cardes, are alfo the Stalks or Ribs that 
are in the Middle of the Leaves, whofe Extremities 
mutt be thrown away. When you have taken off 
all the Strings of the Cards , boil them till they 
become foft; then make a Sauce of Butter» witir 
fome Beef-Gravy, Salt, and Pepper; when they-are 
enough, range them upona Dith, and give them a 
fine Colour with a red-hot Shovel : someé, initead 
of the Gravy, grate Checfe into the sauce.: Beet 
Cardes may be eaten in the fame manner. ‘See 
Artilboak. | 
~CARDINAL-FLOWER: ‘4 Plant with 
large Leaves, from whence arife tall hollow Stalkss 
fet with Leaves, which grow {maller by degrees as 
they come nearer to the Top, from which proceed 
three Flowers, conlifting of Five Leaves, three . 
ftanding. clofe together hanging down-right , and 
two turned up. . The reft which is compoled vot 
many white Strings lafts many Years : They mutt 
be planted in a Pot in good ‘rich light Earth; and 
‘the fame in Winter fet in the: Ground, under a 
South—wall, three Inches. deeper than the Top, and 
loathed about on the Top with dry Mots, and 
covered with a Glaf& which may be taken: off in 
warm Days, and gentle Showers, to refreth ir, which 
-muft be obferved efpecially at the firft fetting of it 
out in 4o7il, ! . 
CARDOONS (Spanifh). - A Potherb, whole 
Culture differs but little from that of an Artichoak - 
‘The Flowers of Cardoons, which confit of {mall 
, Violet-Colour Barhs, being dry’d in the Air, will 
ferve.to make Milk take, and curdle it like the 
Rennet , and the Spaniards and the inhabitants of 
Languedoc ule it for this Purpofe. a ae 
Spanif Cardoons are multiply'd from Seed, which 
B Longith, Oval, of the bignefs of a Wheat-Corn, 
jOf.a dark, Green,'or Olive Colour, mark’d with 
black Streaks throughout the Length of it: They 
fow it from about the Middle of April tothe End 
of May; and it may be fow’d the fecond time at the 
coming in of May ; it fhould be fow’d in good and 
-well prepar’d Ground, in {mall Foffes full of Mouid, 
a full Foot broad, ‘and fix Inches deep: They make 
Beds four or ftveF‘oot broad in order to form twoRows 
of thefe {mall FotTes, chequer-wile : They put five 
or fix Grains in each Hole, and that you may have 
no more than two: or thiee in each Place, if they 
come -up all, take: away the overplus, and either 
throw them away or tranfplant them ;'and if at the 
expiration of fifteen or twenty Days, you find the 
Seed has not come up, you mutt dig in order to {ee 
Whether it be rotten, or that it germinates, that in 
cafe of need you may put in new Seed.: The firtt 
Grains or Corns are ufually three Weeks in coming — 
‘out, and the fecond fifteen Days. ° fee 
_ You muft not fow your Cardooys before the'mid-- 
dle of Apri/, for fear they grow too rampant, ana 
run into Sced in Auecuft and September 3 for in thae 
Cafe they will not be good; Care muit be taken 
to water them well. 
_- When towards the end of O<fober you would have 
them begin to be blanch’d, pitch upon a good dry 
time to tye all their Leaves readily with three or 
four Bands, and fome Days after wrap them up en- 
tirely in Straw, or dry and weil-twilted Litter, {o 
{ that the Air may not penetrate thro’, unlels ir be ar 
the upper end which is lett loofs. Thete Stocks of 
Cardoons will, in the fpace of fizeen Days, or three 
Weeks, blanch, and be foon fir to et. 
In Dreffizz your Cardoows, let them be very well 
pickd, and leave nothing upon them et 
BY 
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good 5 then having cut them into Pieces, let them 
wath’d and {calded in Water, with a little 
Salt , Slices of Lemon, Beef-Suet, and thin Slices 
of Bacon : Some Butter on Fifh-days is ufually put 
to them, thickned with a little Flower: When 
are {calded, let good Gravy of a fine Colour be pre- 
par’d in a Stew-Pan, drain the Cardoons, and put 
them into thatGravy,with a Bunch of fine Herbs,fome 
minced Beef, Marrow. and a little rafped Parmefan, 
and let them be ftewd in this manner, after, they 
have been well feafon’d : Before they are fet on the 
Table, a little Vinegar or Verjuice, muft be pour’d 
upon them, and care muft be taken that they do 
not turn black. They ought alfo to be well clear’d 
sich the Fat, and fo fend on up for aera 
having giving them a Colour with a red hor 
Vire-S r giving 


Cardoons may alfo be boil'd in Broth and Gravy, 
with a thickning Liquor of a reddith Colour; they 
are to be fet in order on a Difh or Plate, with a 
Cruft of Bread underneath, to make the Dome or 
Coronet. Strew them with rafp’d Cheefe, and a 
little grated Cinamon, and bring them to a good 
Colour. 

CAREAGE, aTerm fometimes ufed in is 
culture, igniting the Ploughing of Ground, either 
ordinary for Grain, Hemp, and Lime ; or extraor- 
dina for Wood, Dyers-Weed , Rape; Punick, 
and the like. 

CAR LINE-THISTLES, in Latin Carlina, 
a Plant , whofe Leaves grow from the Roots, and 
are of a pale Green, creeping onthe Ground; difpofed 
in a round Form, and farnith’d with hard and prick- 
ly Points: In the midft of thefe Leaves there ap- 
pears upon the Root, without any Stem, a round 
prickly Head, that bears Leaves, and white or pur- 

e Flowers. Thefe Flowers are fucceeded by the 

» each accompany’d with a number, as it were; 
of white Peafe that bear the form of a Brufh. | 

This Plant grows in mountainous Parts, as on the. 
Alps, Pyrenneces, and Mount @ Or in Awvergne in 
France. They likewife cultivate the fame in Gar- 
dens, where it requires Dry, Stony Places, and to 
be well expos’d to the Sun. 

The Peafants eat the Carline, when it is young 
and tender ; they make ufe of its Root in Phyfick, 
and dry it in the Spring in order to keepit: They 
reduce itto Powder, the Dofe is about a Dram. 
It’s very good againft the Plague, for Weakneffes 
about the Heart, ftoppage of Urine, Pains in the 
Side, and for Gonvultions* if you fteep it in Vine- 
gar, and apply it outwardly, it is good for the Sc- 
atiea. 

There is another fort of Carlime, which differs 
from the former already defcribed, becaufe its Head 
‘%s not fo big, and that it grows on the Top of a 
Stem, that mounts about a Foot high above the 
Ground. 

They gave the Name of Carlizes to thefe Plants, 
becaufe that it was in the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles the Great, that they found out the Vertue 
that was in them againft the Plague. : 
CARNATION, otherwife called Exgli/b Gil- 
ly-Flower, was, if we fhould give Credit to the Fa- 
ble, the fineft Flower in the Garden of the He/pe- 
rides, and from thence was call’d Hefperis. Its a 
Plant, that from its Roots fhoots forth feveral little 
Stalks, round and hairy , along which grow fevera] 
Leaves, one after another, notch’d at the Edges, 
{harp at the End, and upon them a little Hair grows, 
but fomewhat rough to the Touch; little Branches 
grow out of the Place, where thefe Leaves, which 
are of a deep Green, joyn to the Branch, and thefe 
little Branches bear four-leav’d Flowers, in the Shape 
of a Crofs, a lice Curl'd, White, and Odoriferous, 


in the middle of which rifes a Chive, and that 
tums to a long round Pod; in the middle of that 


there are two things like the Clapper of a Bell, 


joyn’d to each Side of it. This Pod is divided into 
two Cells full of Seeds, ‘oblong and almoft round. 


Carnations are raifed from Seed, and muft be 
fown in September or Offober, in a Bed cover’d an 
Inch deep with Mould. They may alfo be fown 
in Pots fill’d up with Kitchen-garden Earth cover'd 
with Mould an Inch thick. The Seed may be fown 
{catteringly in thefe Pots, or in Drills drawn cro a 
Bed by a Line: It muft be fown as thin aspoffible, 
and when it begins to come yp, care muft be taken 
to clear the Flowers from thofe Herbs that would 
otherwife ftifle them. Let them be waterd in 
March, for then they will want it; the Humidity 
mixing kindly with the Salts in the Earth, being the 

eateft Help inthe World to the Growth of Plants. 

hey are alfo fown in March, and in hot Beds to be 
tranfplanted in April, as well thofe which are fown 
{catteringly in open Ground, as in Pots. 

‘ No Flowers muft be expected the firft. Year, nei- 
ther will they be very fair: It is fufficient that they 
have taken Root ; they will increafe in time and 
fully anfwer Expectation. But a fhorter and eafier 
Way to sae 2 Gilly-Flowers is by Slips of the Plants 
and Roots ; but this Method muft not be put in 
Practice till the Roots have produced many Suckers, 
which will happen at two or three Years end, if you 
let them alone ; they will then have large Tufts, 
good for nothing but to be cut off. 

In going about this Work, the Gardiner with his 
Spade muft difplant the Carnation Root, which 
he intends to cut, and when it is up, muft examine 
every part of it; cut the Parts one after another, 
ordering it fo that each Part may have fome Fibres 
init. This being done, and fuppofing he has alrea- 
dy made choice of a proper Place in the Garden to 

t them in, and fitted it up for that Purpofe, let 

im take his Plants, make a Hole in the Earth with 
his Dibble, thruft one of them into it as far as his 
Prudence will dictate him to do, and put the Earth 
down upon it to facilitate its Rooting. The fame 
muft be done by the reft of the Plants, then filling 
his Watering-Pot, let him water all his new planted 
Gilly-Flowers. 

duftrious Gardiners, who have made it their 
Study to improve the Ornaments of Gardens, and 
to increafe the propagation of Plants, have found 
‘out that the Gilly-Flowers without Roots, are as well 
difpos’d to bring fomsh as thofe that have Roots, pro- 
ided due care be taken in the Management of 
them, and that they are cultivated as they ought to 
be. Their Method is, that when the Flowers are 
fallen from the Branches, they cut off the Slips 
juft above the Roots, plant them in the Ground, 
minding always to have three Buds above it. ‘hey 
muft prefs the Earth down upon the Slips, water 
them, and then fhade them, if they are in open 
Ground ; and if they have planted them in Pots or 
in Boxes, they muft remove them to the Shade, 
and not take them from thence till they fee them - 
begin to fhoot. 
hen the Slips are fit to be replanted, which is 
erally done the Year after, a proper Place muft 
be sincl’d upon, and fet them be fer like a Mafter 
Gardiner, and fo manag’d till they flower to his 
content. 

Notwithftanding what. has been already faid 
concerning Carnations, and the Culture of them ; 
it cannot be out of the Way to add fome 
good Obfervations made by en ingenious Ex- 
glifh Gentleman concerning them. He fays» 
Gardiners  diitribute Carnations into five Ciaf- 
fes, which they diftinguifh by the Names ot 

: Picketecss 
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Picketees, Painted Ladies, Begzarts, Flakes,and Fiszes;,: 


that the Flowers of the Picketeces ate always of a 
white Ground, {potted or poxmced, -as they call it. 
with Red or ry y that the Painted Ladies have 
their Petals ting’d, on the upper Sidé, ‘either with 
Red or Purple, and the other Side of their :Flower-. 
Leaves is a plain White 5 that the Flowers of the: 
Beszaris are {trip’'d or. variegated. with four diftinct 
Colours ; that the Fiskes.ane,of twa Colours only, 
and thofe always ftrip’d ; and that the Flames have 
a red Ground always: ftripd: with Black ‘or very: 
dark Colours : That each of thofe Tribes’ are. very: 
numerous, but chiefly ‘the ;Pisketees, of. which, he 
fays, he bad fen above an dundred different Sorts; 
‘in one Garden, every-one giftinguifh’d by the Name 
or Title of fome Perfon of Note.or Quality. . ' 


_ The Flarifts mark the Properties of thefe Flows 
ers by the Shape of their FlowersPods ; that Race f 


of them which blow without burfting.are call’d: 
Padded Flowers ; and thd other, whofe Petals cans 
not ‘contain themfelves within tho Bound.df. the Ca- 
lix, are call’dround-Podded Flowers. "Fhe fame Gen~ 
tleman -having.meafur'd the Rlaffams of fore. of the 
laft Kinds found them above four Inches. Fhefe Flow- 
ers. are.not of any cerutin: Height.-fomb of thkat 
blowing ‘near four Foogs. and. otherssoe‘two: Boor 
igh 5 “and the Time of their: Flowering is alfo as 
uncertain as cher Statw¢, fome of. chém. beginning 
their Blofloms in 7/uwe,: others nor:eilli 4ugeff ;' but 
this happens ‘from. tHe: different Seafons' of faving 
the Seed ;. however the Height of ‘their ‘Bloom ‘1s 


about the middle of Fwne, and it: is then! the Florifts: 


and name their new Curiofities. orcs 66. 
. Jr is obferwd. ander the -Article caiff’d the Gene- 
vation: of Plants, which the Reader mapnéonfult; 
that ‘the: Duft of .one Flower will imipregitate cand 
enliven the Seeds of another, and ‘thar from that 
. accidental} Copulation, the Seeds ‘até -fo.chang’d; as 
to produce Pjants or Blofioms varying: from thofe 
of the Mother Plant ; that double. Fowers.feldom 
bear Seeds, becaufe the Male P in them are 
either not: petfect, or ‘el@ ete'c from ‘Adion 
by the Multiplicity of the Petals; and thefe Confi- 
derations le an Author to eeu te ee 
Florifis to plant of every ec rt eir double 
a, Beds, Neal in the middle, and 
on each Side of them .to fet at leaft two Rows of 
fingle Ones of choice Colours, and amongft them 
fome Plants of Sweet Williams, and of the Chiwa. or 


have thtir-peand’ Affembly; to fhew -their: Varieties, 


India Pinks, which have ftich Varieties of odd Co- 


loursin them. The China Pinks, and Sweet Will- 
ams, bearing fingle Flowers, as well as the ‘firigle 
(Carnations, may have Op 
cating their: Farina into. the Cells of the Double 
Ones, and fet theit Seeds, which if they do, not 
only a latger quanaty will.be gatherd thah cou’d 
otherwife be expected, but likewife they may be 
affur’d of great Varieties from them. ee 

If Florifls have the good Fortune to find the Seed 


Veffels begin to fwell, they muft guard them care- 


fully againft two Evis-, which are Earwigs and 
‘Wet; the Froft in’ May. may be deftroy’d: by hang- 
ing. Hogs Hoofs, the Bowls of T t 
or Lobfters Claws, on the Tops of the Sticks, which 
fupport the Flowers, and killing the Vermin which 


will lodge in them every Morning ;.andto preferve ; 


the {welling Fruit from rotting by too mach Wet, 


the Flowers mutt be fhelter’d with litle Bafons, or } 


Trenchers, which will likewife ferve to. keep off 


the too great heat.of the Sun, which wéuld hinder | 


their Growth. .With’ this Care they may exp 
the Sced ready to gather towards the latter End. of 
September. This Work muft be done when -the 
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‘Weather is dry, if poffible, leaft after all their Pains 
they fhould grow Mouldy and Decay. The Seeds 
muft be gather’d with the Stalks they grow upon, 
jand let them remain in that State expofed to the 
,Sun through a Glafs for a Month or two, without 
‘Opening any of the Husks, or Seed-Veffels, till 
¢ the: time they are to be fown, which in fome Men’s 
}Opinion is beft done in April. | 
' .“ The Compats, he affigns, is to take two Loads of 
: Sandy Loom, as the Gardiners call it, or of a me- 
} dium Soil, to which one Load of well confum’d me+ 
‘ lord Barth muft be added ; thefe being well fitted: 
togethor, ithe Gardiner muft let the Heap lye for a’ 
‘ timle to mellow, and then being fifted a fecond time,’ 
 he..mnuft ‘either fow the Carnation Seed therein, 
Or plant his Layers: or Roots of ther upon ‘it :- 
- Hdaving filled the Pots with hisEarth, and {mooth’d 
it on the Top, ‘he fprinkles on his Seeds, covering 
thent half.an Inch with thé fame Compoft, prefs‘ _ 
oe a Board, and’ let them ftand expofed to 
the .Weather. The Seed will come up in about 
three: Weeks and the young Plants will be big 
enough to tranfplant into Beds the Fwly following. 
They -muft be fet about ten Inches diitant from 
é¢achothet, and fhaded from: the Sun with Mats for 
about ‘three Weeks, uncovering them every Evens 
ing, for the Benefit of the refrefhing Dews. fee, 
dW ’hatever Rarities the Gardiner finds by the fe/ 
cond Year in this Nurfery, muft be laid down as 
fon: as poffible, by‘ cutting ‘half through a ‘Yoint, 
ahdAplitting the Ixternode upwards halfway to the 
other Foint above it; then muft the wounded Part 
be’ Bury'd' im the Earth s and faftned down with a 
W odden Hook, ‘till it {trikes Root, and can fhift for 
is' felts which will be in twoMonths time, if the 
Farthbe light: 3 2 
=’ But as the time of laying down the Layers of 
the Seedlings is uncertain, becaufe it cannot be 
known whichof them deferve that trouble; the 
moft proper Seafon affign’d for this Work is 
in Fuly, fo foonasthe Layers are big enough for that 
Operation, that they may get Roots betimes to: be 
taken from their’Stocks, and tranfplanted early- in 
the Autumn, Where they aretd remain all Winter, 
tho’ fome rather chufe to leave them on the old 
Roots till’ March, before they: tranfplant them 5 
but fome do not approve that Method, beca 
they have experienced, that the Removal ‘of 
thefe Flowers inthe Spring often endangers them, 
and makes them blow Late and Weak ; whereas 
on the contrary, if the Layers be taken in Autumn, 
they are then planted either im Pots or Borders, 
where they are t6 blow, and there is a Certainty of 
their bloffoming fomewhat earlier, and much {trong- 
er; and befides, their Increa/e or, Layers, will be in 
a ft condition td fay down betimes. However, whe- 
ther thefe Flowers be planted olt in the Autumn or 
the. Spring, it will be neceffary they fhould be fhaded 
a fron the Sun for a Formight after Plant- 
ing, and they fhould, during the Wimnter,. be 


aids oe fome Place of Shelter, in cafe of {eyere 


Fro ee Blowing of a Flower. | oe 
-- CARRAWAY; a Plant very much refent- 
bling the wild Parfnip ; it fhoots forth feveral angu- 


fous Stems, from the fame knotty Root about 2 
Cubit high : The Leaves are like thofe of the ford- 
“mentioned Plant ; at the Top of the Stems are 
Umbrels coverd with white Flowers : The Root 
‘is angulous, blackifh, fharp, and biting the Tongue, 
and-is pretty thick and long. Itgrows in Meadows; 
‘but the beft comes from Caria , a Country in the 
leffer' Afia, that Bloffoms and Seeds in May and 
Fam ne 
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. Carraway is Hot and Diuretick, good for the 
‘S:omgch; agreeable to the Tafte, helps Digeftion, 
and-good in Antidotes and Compofts made of Vi- 
negar : The Root is opening, diffolving and incifive ; 
itis good for the cold Difeafes of the; Womb and 
the Head. oe a eee 

Our Exgiifh Authors fay. eancersfing this,. Plant, 


the Carraway-Seed delights xt dry Mould, 7fomes- 


thing inclining to Glay,*or rich Garden Mould, 


which they fow abouj.the ‘latter end of Febrnery; 
inning - Pounds will: 
fow an Acre, with. which. they commonly mix Co-' 


ar Of. March; that Eight 
‘iny tht Second, Year before it is fit to 
en, it- will-laft three or four Years; 


si Te 
cut. ; Butch , 
which thy. otter the Ground a3 for Teazle, (which 
{ee,) and.keep the Land Hoed. twice.a Year, once 
in the.Spring, and in Augsft, which cofts them 
Ten ax. Twelve Shillings an Acreto do. © 

CARP, a freth-water. Fifhs -faid to be of no 
‘great continuance. in: Exgland, and acknowledged 
Ey all to be the Queen of frefh-water Fith. 
are taken by ie Nets, @c. and when you 
have catch’d them, there are feveral ways. of Dref- 
fing them ; for a Side-Difb you are to leave the 
Carp with its Scales on, and make a Ragoe of 
Moufferons , or cif of common Mufhrooms, 
Bith-Roes, and Artichoak Bottoms, Crufts of Bread 
to be put into the Sauce, as it is a ftewing, with 
Onions and Capers ; when # is ready to be 
fet on the Table, and is taken up, without bet 
broke, put the Ragoe upon it, and garnifh it. with 
fry’d Bread and Lemon-Juice. i 

TohaveaCarp ina Dasbe; take a Couple of Soles, 
with a Pike, unbone them, and with their Flefh 
make farced Meat, a a it {mall with a lite 
Chibbol, beaten Spice, Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg. 
Then thicken this Farce Yolk of Eggs, if the 
time will allow it, and you may try to do it with 
an Andouillet ready Drefs'd. Take one of the 
fineft Carps you can get, ftuff it with this Farce, 
feafon it with fine Herbs, and boil ic with White- 
Wine in an Oval Stew-Pan, overa gentle Fire: In 
the mean while prepare a great Ragoe of Mouffe- 
rons, Morilles, common Mufhrooms, Truffles, Ar- 
tichoak-Bottoms, and Cray-Fifh Tails ftrain’d. Keep 
your Ragoe Rap for a confiderable time , and the 
pour it upon the Carp, whichisto be Drefs’d upon 
an Oval Difh ; when ready to be fet onthe Table, 
it muft be furnifhed with Cray-fifh , and Slices ot 
Lemon, and may ferve for a Side-Dith. 

You may have another Side-Dith of Carps, by 
ftuffing them witha. well feafon’d Farce foak’d in 
Cream, and then baking them in an Oven. Gar- 
nifh your Difh with Bread and fry’d Parfly or with 
Marinades. | 

If you would have a Carp larded with Eel in a 
Ragoe; when the Carp is Scal’d, lard it with thick 
Pieces of Eel, and fry it in a Pan with burnt But- 
ter : 
a. little fry’d Flower and Mufhrooms, feafoning it 
with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, a Bay-Leaf, a 
Piece of green Lemon, anda Glafs of White-Wine. 
As foon as. it is drefsd, put thereto fome frefh Oy- 
{ters and Capers, and let them foak together for a 
little while. This Difh may be gamifh’d with Slices 
‘of Lemon. : 
In order to have Farced Carps, let them be {caled, 
and the Skin feparated from the Fiefh, leaving the 
“Head and Tail, make a Farce with the fame Flefh, 
and that of an Eel, feafon’d with fine Herbs, Pep- 

r, Cloves, Nutmeg, Thyme, Mufhrooms, and 
Butter: Farce your Skins likewife, and fow or tye 
them together, then bake them in an Oven or other- 
wile, with Butter, White-Wine, and Broath, pour- 


ing upon it fome Butter, well mix’d with fry’d 


hen put it into a Difh, with the fame Butter, | 


Flower, and Parfly cut very fmall: Let them be: 
ee with Carp-Roes, Mufhroomns, Capers, and 
Slices of Lemon. | 

As for Carp-Filets, they may be mix’d with Cu- 
cumbers and Mufhroomss ; but the Reader for this’ 
Sort of Dith is referr’d to the Diredtions fet down 


} under the Word Pike. 


, * To have a Carp in a Demy-Court-Bovillen, cut. 
it into four Quartets, leaving the Scales on, boil it 
LN ac ah or fome other Sort of Riba a 
ittle Verjuice and Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, Nutm 
: Cloves; - Chibbols, BavcLeaves baie Butter an 
- Orange-Peel ; let the Broth be. Boil’d to a very 
{mall Quantity, add fome Capers, as it is a dreffing, 
and Lemon Slices to garnifli it, > 
Thofe that. would-have Carps in a Court-Bowillons 
muft cut eff their Gills and Entrails, and put them 
 mto a Cosrt-Bowiliow ax‘blew, whith you will find 


; hereafter defcrib’d under-the Article Pike : then boil 


them in White-Wine with Verjuice;:-Vinezar, Oni- 
ons, i Bac Cloves and Pepper, and ferve it 
up to the Table on a Napkin, with green Parfly. 
and Slices of Lemon among the Inter-mefles. ©: 
- To Stew .@ Carp, take one or more of thems 
{cale and “risgpes cut thent afterwards into two 
or three Pieces, taking caré you lofe none of the 
Blood 3 then put them into a Kettle with fome 
Wine, feafon’d with Salt, Pepper, Cloves, Oranges 
Peel and Onions; and when they are thus pre- 
par’d fet them'on the Fire, taking care to boil them 
{o Jong till they are dry enough, then take them off 
and put a Drop of Vinegar to it. 7 : 

Some breast Carps upon the Grid-Irox with Butter 
and Salt, after they have ‘been fcaled, whilft a 
Sauce 4s making for them; with burnt Butter, Ca- 
pers, Anchovies, green Lemon or Orange and Vi- 
negar, :feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, and Maftard. 
They may alfo be drefs’d with white Sauce. ; 

For a Carp-Haj/b, a few Capers are to be put in- . 
to it, with Mufhrooms, T » and other pro 
ne aaa after all has been well minced and fea- 

ond. | : 

You may have recourfe for Petages of farced Carps, 
or otherwife, to the preceding Article of a farced 
Cerp, or to what is sliewhere {pecify’'d concerning 
the Potage of a farced Pike. The later may be 
garnifh’d with Artichoak-Bottoms, fry’d Oifters, Ca- 
pers, Mufhrooms in a Ragoe, and in Slices and Le- 
mon-Juice. They likewife make a Potage or Pros 
ftrolles with Carp-Fle/b minced. 

A Pye may be made of Carp, by Scaling and 
Larding it with Eels-Flefh, feafon’d with But- 
ter, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, a Bay-leaf, and 
Oifters. Then the Pye being made of fine Paftes 
according to the Length of the Carp, muft be co- 
verd and fet in an Oven, moderately heated, {0 as | 
half a Glafsof White-Wine may be pour’d in when 
it is half-bak'd. | 

CARPINE, or Yoak-tree, in Latin Carpinus, a 
Tree like the Beech, which fpreads its Branches ve- 
ry much ; the Bark is Rugged and Whitith ; the 

ood hard, and the Leaves indented, and {ome- 
what like thofe of the Elm. The Fruit which ic 
produces does not fucceed the Flowers, but grows 
in feparate Places. The Carpme grows in all Fo- 
refts ; it’s eafy to be tranfplanted, tho’ it does noe 
very eafily take Root in Tranfplanting. There is 
no Ufe made of this Tree in Phyfick, and yet we 
have found by’ Experience, that its Leaves, irs Cate 
kings and Roots, are aftringent. The Wood is very 
to burn, and proper for feveral Ufes: Gar. 

wers employ it in making their Alleys, Thickets, 
and above all, Pallifadoes, when it is young : May. 
Bugs and Caterpiliars love to ftick to it. | 
CAR. 


CAR 


en or ee 

CARRELET, a Fifhing-Ner, well known, tho’ 
called by different Names in ditferenc’ Places: It 
fhould be Six Foot Square, and the Methes pretty 
large, for the greater they are, the eafier the Net 
is to be lifted from the Water: They commonly 


catch no other than {mall Fifh with thefe forts of | 
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- This Secret is nothing more than a good Hand- 
ful.of Earth-worms, all pierced thro’ the middle of 
their Bodies, in fuch a manner, that they may wag 
their Heads and Tails, as if sit Ede at Liberty ; 
both the ends of the {mall Packthread are tied to- 
gether, and the Worms hang as at Q in the Air, 
in the middle of the Net; fo that the Packthread 
being made falt to the Place, where the Sticks 
crofs one anothér, the Worms are within half a 
Foot of the bottom of the Net, when it is put into 
the Water: Then having a long and light Pole, as 
O PN, tye it within a Foot of the {malleft end, 
to the Place marked P, that there may bé T'wo or 
Three Fi Space between the Sticks and the 
Pole, to the end you may tum your Carrelet to 
what Side you pleafe, for the more convenient pla- 
cing of it. When this is done, put it into the 
Water, and make a lirtle Noile, which being heard 
by the Fifth, their Curiofiry will lead ’em towards 
the Net; the fmaller Fry come firft, who feeing 
the Worms hanging in the middle of the Net ftir, 
get about and hale ‘em for Food ; the large Fithes, 
- who are more Subtil, content themfelves at firft 
with paffing round the Net at a little Diftance, in 
order to difcover the Reafon of the Noife they 
heard; but feeing the fmall ones feed, they draw 
nearer, and as foon as they perceive the Worms, 
they drive away the fmallor ones, and fall to them- 
felves ; and that you may difcern by the Motion of 
the Net, Which you muft then readily pull uP , 
that the Carp may not fly away; who feeing the 
Four Sticks of the Net round ’em, would plunge 
into the Bottom, where it meets, and fto 
?em;: from whence they would leap out, fhouid 
you give ’em Time for it. 

oft People who Fifh with thefe forts of Nets, 
when they lift ’em out of the Warer, hold the 
thick end of the Pole in the Tek Hand, which 
they place againft their Thigh, and with the other 
Hand lay hold of the Pole within Three Foot of 
the end, a very flow way to take a Carp that is 
ready to leap: Others place the Pole on the Left 
Arm, and with the Right Hand prefs the end of it, 
in order to lower it, and to raife the Net, as you 
would do. a Draw-Bridge- But Monfieur Chomel 
found it more convenient to put the end of the 


‘which at every rifin 


CAR 


Nets, if the Water be not troubled, in which Cafe 
they may take all forts at a Venture: Mr. Chomel 
fays, He has by the Net invented by him, fome-. 
times at one Pull taken Bive or Six Carps, but he 
Owns it was in a Pond. - 


t 


Pole between his Legs, and'to ae it conftantly 
there, without ftirring, while the Net was in the 
Water; and when about to lift it up, fepara-_ 
ting both Hands at about Two Feet afunder, with 
his back-fide to prefs the end of the Pole, which 
prefently raifes up the Net. | | 

CARRIAGE, a Term ufed in Husbandry, de- 
noting a kind of Furrow in the Ground, for the 
Coriveyancé of Water to over-flow or drown the. 
Ground: It is diftinguith’d into Two Sorts; the 
main Carriage, which muft be fo cat, that an Al- 
lowance may be made for a convenient Defcent, 
to give the Water all along a fair plaufible Cur- 
tent, and whofe Mouth muft be of Breadth rather 
than Depth fufficient to receive the whole Stream 
defired or intended; and when part of the Water. 
comes to be ufed, it muft be gradually narrower, 
that the Water may prefs into the leffer Carriages, 
Ground, or other conveni-. 
ent Diftance, muft be cut {mall and tapering, pro- 
denen to the Diftance or Quantity of taal or 

ater you have, and they are to be as fhaliow as may. 
be, and as many in Number as may be; for tho’ 
it feems to wafte much Land, by cutting fo much 
Turf, yet itdoes not prove fo in the end; for the 
more nimble the Water runs over the Grafs, fo 
much the better is the Improvement which is at-. 
tained by making many and fhallow Carriages.. 

CARROT, a Plant, whofe Leaves are large, - 
bnt not deeply indented; the Flower grows Para- 
fol-wife; the Seeds are hairy and rough to the 
Tafte ; and the Root, which is much ufed in the 
Kitchen, is thick, long, of a Yellow, or pale 
White Colour, and fweetifh Tafte. ~ 

Carrots are the moft univerfal and neceflary 
Root this Country affords, and hereof there are 
Two Sorts, the Yellow and the Orange, or more 
Red ; the laft of which is by much the better. 
They are raifed of Seed, and principally delight in 
a-warm, light, or fandy Soil; and if the Ground 
be fo, though but indifferently fertil, yet they 
will thrive therein. 

If the Ground you Plant. them in be heavy, you 
muft take the more Care in digging of it, to lay it 
as light as you can; and if oui the Land the. 
fame Year you Ce you ought to’ bury - 
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_ fo low, that the Roots may net reach it; for as 
{oon as they touch the Dung they wil grow fork’d; 
the Timie of fowing ’em in Gardens is in February 
or March, to make ’em grow large, you mult do 
with them as with Turnips, only they will admit 
of a greater. Number on the fame quantity of 
~ Land, than Turnips will. | 

Carrots may be fown amongft Beans, but they 
are not fo fair, nor early, as thofe fown in a Bed 
by themfelves. To improve thefe and other 
Roots, gather your Seed trom the higheft Spring 
Branches, and preferve the faireft and largeft Seed 


for fowing ; If you would have Carro:s in the 


Spring, fow them in 4uzu/t, and preferve them from 
_ the Froft in Winter, by covering them with Peafe- 
Haume, or fuch like. | 

Carrots, though Garden Roots, yet will do well 
in the Fields for Seed, though-the Land for them 
fhould rather be digg’d than plough’d; but if it is 
plough’d, it fhould be very deep, becaufe they ex- 
tend their Ropts much downward ; they delight in 
a deep, rich, warm, black Garden Mould, rather 
inclining to Sand than Clay. 

The Time of fowing them is about the begin- 
ning or middle of March: They fhould be well 
cover'd, and. how'd till they ger above the Weeds. 
The Roots are good for ee and Geefe; but 
the beft Profit from them is the Seed, which near 
great Cities; fells for a. great Price; it commonly 


ielding at Lexdonx, from Five Pounds to Ten or» 


welve Pounds the Hundred. 

The Leaves of Carrots are Vulnerary and Sudo- 
rifick, the Root and the Sced aperative , and help 
' to bring away the Stone, and to provoke Womens 
' To have Carrot-Potage, put into a Pot as much 
Water as will make a great Difhful of Portage, 
and when it is boiled, ad 

frefh Butter, and fome Salt, then put in half 
a Litron of dry Peafe, Three or Four Carrots well 
fcrap'd, and cut into bits, and boil’d all well; take 
off the Husks of the Peafe as much as you can, 
and an Hour before you drefs it, put fome fweet 
Herbs into the Pot, as Sorrel, Chervil, White 
Succory, with a little Parfley, or rather Parfley 
Root, Chiboll or Onion, a Pinch of Savoury, and 
Two or Three Cloves ; boil the whole toge- 
ther, and drefs it when it is ready, and well 
tafted. 

CART, or Tymbrel, under which alfo we com- 
prehend Wain or Team, are Inf{truments in Huf- 
bandry; and we are to obferve firft, that it is a Cart, 
hen drawn ufually by Two Horfes, and it has 
wo Sides, call’d Trill; (but a Wain, when 
drawn by Oxen, and has a Wain Cope) the Parts 
thereof are, 1. Frills, or Sides of the Cart, which 
the Horfe is to ftand between. 2. The Wain Cope, 


that Part which the hinder Oxen are yoak’d unto’ 


to draw the Wain. 3. The Trill Hooks, and Back- 
band, which hold the Sides of the Cart up to the 
Horfe. 4..The Belly Band, which is faften’d to 
one of the Sides, aod under the Horfe’s Belly, 
tothe other Side. §. The xe/-Tree, that on which 
the Wheel turns. 6. The Axeltree-Pins, Two long 
Irons with round Heads, which hold the Axeltree 
to the Cart’s Body. 7. The Clowts, or Axcltrec- 
Clouts, the Iron-Plates nailed on the end of the 
Axeltres, to fave it from wearing, and the two crofs 
Trees which hold the Cart Sides together. 8. The 
Wafbers, being the Rings on the end of the Axel- 
tree, 9. The Lien-Pin, to keep the Wheel on the 
Axcltree. 10. ‘The Two Cart-Raers, being the 
Rails on the Cart-top. 11. The Cart-Staves, thofe 
that hold the Cart and Racers together, which make 


to it half a Pound of” 


the Cart-Body. 412. The Cart-Body is all that 
Part where the Loading is laid for Carriage. 
13. The Cart-Lathers, are the crooked Pieces {et 
over the Cart-wheels, to keep Hay and Straw 
Loaden off them: In an Ox Team, they are 
term’d Tiiples. 14. The Sleats, are the under 


“Pieces which keep the bottom of the Cart toge- 


ther. 15. The Waiz Cope, is a long Piece that 
comes out from the Wain-body, to which Oxen 
are faften’d.. 16. The Cope-Sale,-and Pin, are 
Irons that faften the Chains with other Oxen there- 
at, to the end of the Cope. 17. A Trigen, isa 
Thing to ftop the Wheel of a Cart, when it goes 
down a ftcep Place. m | 

Cart-Whel, contifts of feveral Parts, which 
are here noted all together. 1.- The Nave, 
which is the round Piece in the middle of the 
Wheel. 2. The Bujbes, that are Irons within rhe 


ijhole of the Nave, to keep it from wearing. 
(3. Trecks, bei 


the Iron Hoops about the Nave. 
4. Spokes, which are the Wheel-Staves to hold all 
its Parts together, that are Twelve in Number. 
5. The Fellees, or Fellows, being the Pieces which 
compafs the Wheels, or compafs the Rim of them. 
6. The Strakes, being the Iron-Rim about the 
Fellows. 7. The Cart-Nails, which are the great 
Nails with great Heads, to nail the Strakes on the 
Fellows; and laftly, when the Wheel is fhod with 
Strakes and Nails, it is a og pes Wheel. As for 
what concerns the Ufe and Make of a Cart in ges 
neral, fee Waggons, ee. 

CARUS; « Diterper fo call’d, and incident to 
Mankind, for which our common Dictionaries 


have no Englifhb Word to denote it; and in which 


the Patient fleeps fafter, and more profoundly, than 
in a Lethargy; for a Lethargick Perfon under- 
ftands what is faid, and gives Anfwers; but fuch 
rnd a as thefe, have neither Hearing nor Under- 
ftanding ; and this muft neceffarily proceed from a 
cold, thick, vifcous and fanguine Flegm, difperfed 
through the firft Vemtricles of the Brain ; and 
there is no other difference between it and a Le- 
thargick Sleep, but that it is not accompany’d with 
a Fever. , ; — | 
_ Carus fometimes ha in a Fit of, or comi 

on, of a continual Fevers (omeicnes after an Epe 
lepfy, or from fome Blow received on the Head, 
or towards the Temples, or elfe from the Sympa- 
thy of the Scomach, Womb, and Lungs, or from 

orms, or putrid Matter in the Bowels. 

It ufually befalls old People and Children; it 
happens rather in*the Winter and Spring, than o- ° 
ther Seafons of the Year. 

That which contributes much to this Diftemper, 
is high Living, eating too much, drinking to Ex- 
cefs, and over-fatiguing Nature by Watchings, and 
immoderate Exercifes: It’s alfo causd by bathing 
unfeafonably, by binding the Neck too‘ard, or by 
taking fome Dormitive or other. ~— — 

If the Sleepinefs proceeds from Inanition, that ts» 
Hunger, it is Mortal; if it remains after an inter- 
mitting Feaver, it's not without Danger. 

All Sleepinefs that lafts long, threatens an Apo- 
plexy, Lethargy, or eg : 

It’s known that this Diftemper proceeds from 
the Sympathy of the Stomach, if Vonricting and 
Naufeating precedes ; from that of the Wotb, if 
fome Pain be felr about the Os-Sacrum, and the 
Privy-Parts; from that of the Lungs, if with-difh- 
culty of Coughing and Breathing, fharp prickings 
are felt in the Breaft. To relieve Perfons troubled 
with this Illnefs, the Reader is referr’d to part.cu- 
lar Cures under the faid Articles. 


o As 
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As to the true Diftemper called Carus, the 
Patient muft be managed as in an Apoplexy, but 
with this Difference, that he muft not be blooded 
at all, but Cuppings muft rather be ufed, and he 
fhonld take inwardly fome Liquor, a little of the 
Powder of Male Frankincenfe or Myrrh; there 
are fome, who advife the fick Perfons, either to 
tye the Head of a Batt to one of their Arms, af- 
ter they wrapp’d it uP in a Piece of black Cloth ; 
to the nght Wing of a Blackbird by a red 
Thread to the Ceiling of the Room, to put the 


Eyes of a Lapwing, or of a Nightingale, with the 
eart 
Head all over with the Gall of a Crane. 


When this Diftemper proceeds from the Womb, 


it is cur’d by bathing and bleeding in the Foot. 
‘There is moreover a Sleepinefs, or rather Senfe- 
lefnefs, berween this Diftemper call’d Carus, and a 


ea it furprizes the Party in what Pofture[ 
foever is, infomuch, that he remains unmoveable, [ 


and as it were, ravifh’d into an Extafy. | 
It arifes from too great a Plenty of Blood, that 


the Animal Spirits can {carce be able to make its 
Way through to the Heart; or from the Vapours 
of a Melancholick Juice, which ftops and dries up 
all thar is contain’d in all the hinder Part of the 


Brain 


be livid.and of a lead Colour. 


In that-which proceeds from Superabundance of 
halick Vein muft be opened, as 

often as it is ju there is Occafion; they give 
made with the Flowers of Ca- 

momile, Mellilot, Pellitory of the Wall, Herb 
Fengreeck, and diflolve in 
uarter of a Pound of common Honey, 
with a Pinch of Salt; then afterwards purge with 
Sena, Rhubarb, and the univerfal Syrrup, moift- 
ater, Or ald 


Blood, the 
the Patient 
Mercury, Linfeed and 


each a 


ned with a litle Broth, Barley 
Wine. 


_ As to the other, bleeding once or twice will do 
avith the fame Decoction of the preceding Gllifters, 
adding thereto fome Wormwood, Rofemary, or 
Sage, Mother-Wort or Thyme; and put into 


each, a little Caftor or Camphire 


You may after that, purge him with the Tablets, 
either of Citro, Diacarthami, Succus Rofarum, or 
aric Pills; or elfe let him have 

ee or four Drams of Sena, a 
Dram of Rhubarb ae of Rofes, com- 

e Prefcriptions may be 
repeated as often as there fhall be Occafion, by in- 
creafing or diminifhing the Dofe, according to the 


with Aloes, . or 
the, Infufion of 


pounded with Agaric ; 


, and Strength of the Parient. 
AEE ASENGS" or Cow-Blakes; a Rural. Word 


for Cow-Dung dried and ufed for Fuel, as it is in 
Many Places where Fuel 1s {carce. 


CASK ; a wooden Veffel, into which ae ee 
yacrs 


Liquors, as Wine, Oil, Hone iy 


nerally Bs 
Beer, @c. To meafure the Content of a Cask; ha- 


ving meafurd the Area of the Circle of one of 
the Ends or Bottoms G H, and the Circle of 


the Middle CD, add thefe two Surfaces together, 


and taking one half thereof, multiply by the Length] 


of the Cask 4B, it will exactly give you the Con- 
cent of the Vefiel. 


muluply ic by 4 B, and you will have the Ca- 
pacity of the Vefiel. : _ 


and Gall, under the Bolfter, or to rub the 


It it f phe pea from the Blood, the Face will be 
red and inflam’d; if it be from Melancholy, it will 
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The Method fet down by our French Author 
how to {weeten Casks are thefe; make a Twig Fire 
in the Veffel before you head it, fo as that. it 
a be fmoak’d without Burning the Head; and 
wafh it with hot Water, wherein you are to 

ut fome Muftard-feed reduced into Powder, 
ome Fennel well pounded, and your Cask wil 
be {weetned.. , . 

Fill yous mufty or viciated Veffel with the Trath, 
or grofs Subftance of preffed Grapes, and let it rey 
main fo for the Space of fifteen Days, and this 
likewifewilldoit, = |: .. - 
_ Take an Hattul of quick Lime toaPiece of Cin- 
quain, the Name of a certain Vine, and fo in Proy 

rtion, there is no Neceffity that Chalk fhould bere- 

uced into Powder; for then all the fiery Particles 
would be gone out of it; throw it into the Vellel 
with a fufficient Quantity of Water to fteep it in, 
and ftop the Bung with a Cork; the Lime will 
take off all that is corrupt .or.:noxious from.. the 
Staves; you muft afterwards take care to wath the 
Cask well, for all the ill Smell will remain in the 
Water mix’d withthe Chalk...  -- 2. : , 

CASKING OF CIDER ; the putting of, Cider 
into Vefiels or Casks, , that are proper for the Prefer- 
vation of it in due apd good Order ;. and the not 
haying of gqod Casks for it, is a. great Occafign 
frequently. of {poiling much pf this Liquor, which 
in,its own Nature is yery apt to attraét any ill 
Savour from the Veffel; and therefore new Costs 
very much affect, not only with an ill. Saveur, 
byt a deep Colour; For which Reafog, if--you 
Cannot obtain Wine Casks, which are the bet, {old 
your Casks with Water, wherein a good Quaatid 
af Apple Pumice has been boiled, before you pour 


your Cider intothem.; §- Ji yo. 
You mutt not -put, Cider into a Veflel, wherein 
{trong Beer or Ajo has lately been, afpecially ftrone 
Beer, for it communicates avery, aeiad unplea- 
fant Tafte to Cyder, and fo docs a Cyder Veflel 
to Beer and therefore a {mall Beer Vetiel isto be 
In Cafe your Veffel be tainted with an i] Savour, 
boil an Ounce of Pepper in Water enough to §il 
the Veffel, put-it in calding. hot,.and let u Rand | 
therein for two or three Days. 5s . 
Anothér Way, is to take fome quick Lime,.and 

it into the Cask, flack it with Water, and 


+ 
2 


bserins it clofe: ftopp’d, tumble it up and down, 


till the Commouan ceafes,’ and_be fure your Cask 
be dry, before ae oe Cyder into it; but 
the. moft effectual V vs is to-take the Casks w 
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CAS’ 
Pieces, and paring away the Film chart is on the In- 
fide ; when you have air’d them, {ct them them tw- 
gother again. ee os Bie uted 
If your Veffel, before the Cyder is tunn’d up in- 
to it, be fum’d with Sulphur which is called, 
fuming the Cask, it muchyconduces to-the Prefer- 
vation of it, or ta other Sert of. el ae 
may be dune by Dipping of a Rag in mblted 
Brimftone, and letting ic by 2 Wire down into the 
Cask, and fir’d fo as to fill ic full of Smbak; upon 
which pour in your Liquor, which will tt it no 


ill Tafte, and is an excellent Preferver of Health,’ 
as well asof the Liquor, and will much help to 
fine it; or you may give your Cask a fine Scent, 
by taking four Qynces. of Brimftone, one Ounce 
of burnt Allom, and two Ounces of Aqua Vite, 
melt thefe together in an earthen Pan on hot Coals, 
and dip Pieces of new Canvafs therein, and in- 
ftandy. fprinkle thereon Powder of Nutmegs, 
Cloves, Coriander and Annifeeds: Set this Can- 
' yafs on Fire, and let it burn to fume the Veffel. 

But the better Way ftill for this Operation, is to 
have a little earthen Pot to burn the Brimftone in, 
to the Cover of which, have one Pipe to go into 
the Cask, and another to come into your Mouth, 
with which you may blow the Fume into the 
Cask: After you have clofed up your Bung, you 
ought to leave open a fmall Vent-Hole, or put in 
the Peg but loofely, left the Cyder break the 
Cask: In Cafe the Liquor be unquiet, you may 
fometimes try the State of your Cyder, by often 
opening the Vent. 

‘Cyder preffed from pulpy or thorough ripe 
or mellow Fruit, having lain long in Hoard, is 
not fo apt to emit its Spirits as the other, and fo is 
more eafily preferved. 

‘The upright Cask is moft commended for Cyder, 
becaufe it 1s apt to contra&t a Skin or Cream on 
* the Top; which contributes much to its Preferva- 
tion, and is in other Forms broken by the fink- 
ing of the Liquor, but itis kept whole in this, 
‘which occafions the Brisknefs of the Drink to the 


laft. 

CASSADO-BREAD, Bread made of the Root of 
a Plant nam’d Maniot in the Weft-Indies, which is a- 
“bout the Thicknefs of a Cane or Reed: This Wood 
‘isfull of Knots; it fhoots out Leaves refembling thofe 
of the Fig-tree;. they are planted'in Ditches or 
Trenches of Earth made for that End, and dug 
up with fharp-edged or cutting Howes: They put 
five or fix Sticks -of them in thefe Trenches, a 
‘Foot deep, almoft as much out of the Ground: 
“Fhe Maniot grows in the Earth to the Length of 
‘about a Foot and an half, and the Thicknef of a 
_ iMan’s Leg, in lefs than four Months, and fome- 
‘times much thicker, by réafon of a Bed of Earth 
wherein it is planted, and-according as it fuits its 
Nature. They have been wont to fuffer thefe 
‘Roots to Few in their Trenches, for ten or twelve 
Months, during which they are weeded from time 
‘to time, and the Herbs or Weeds which the 
Ground produces are pluck’d up, that fo they may 


grow and thrive the better; but if you continue 


them longer therein, they grow lumpith and de- 
‘formed, and will rot, and yet fend torth Wood 
‘and Twigs, that : .ay:ferve to be tranfplanted elfe- 
where: It is to be noted, that the Ground there is 

fo fertile and prolifick, that the Maniot will ftrike 
Roots ina Nights Time. 

_ CASSE-MUSEAU, a Sortof pufted Cake made 
‘in the following Manner; take Pieces of Ox Mar- 
‘row, of about an Inch in Length, heat them in 

W ater which is almoft boiling, ; then take them 


out of the Water in a Spoon with Holes in it, the Ragoe: The next thing is to make an Effence 
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drain them a little, and range them in Ordet upon 
your Dreffer; powder them as much as you ¢an 
with Sugar feafon’d with a litle falred Spice, ora 
little Salr, or Cinnamon in Powder; then: readily 
drefs afinall Abeffe of Puff-Pafte very thin, gar- 
nith one of the Ends with a bit of Marrow of 
an Inch long, and if there is Occafion ‘add alfo 
fome feafoned Sugar as before; then you hall 
turn upon this Marrow, the other End of the’ 
Abeffe, moiften a little the Edges of the Pafte, to 
the End you may the more eafily join the one with 
the other: When your Caffe-Mufeaux are made, 
you muft fry them in Butter or Hog’s Lard, and 
heving done this, and if you find they are fry’d 
enough, take them out with a Spoon full of Holes, 
that you may powder them with Sugar and ear 
them. : 

Take fome foft Cream-Cheefe new made, or 
elfe fome curdled Milk and dry Cheefe, cut very 
(mall, raw E2gs, a little fine Flower, or rather a 
little Paftry-Cook Cream, Currants, Pine Apple 
Kernels, and Sugar feafoned with falted Spice, or 
falted Spice alone; you may alfo add a little boiled 
Meat chopp’d very fmall; mix all thefe very well 
together, and make as it were Stuffing thereof, ad- - 
ding & little Milk thereunto; this Farce fhould be 
a little thin; inclofe ic in a {mall Abcffe of Puff& 
Pafte, and fry them in Butter or Lard; and then 
if you pleafe powder them with Sugat. 

CASSEROLES; Culinary Preparations, that 
take their Names from the Stew-pan’in which 
they are drefs'd, called by the French, Cafferole, 
and they are generally ufed for fide Difhes and 
Potages: For the former, take a large Loaf wafh’d 
over with Eggs, which muft not be chipp’d on the 
upper Side; bore a Hole in it underneath, and 
take away the Crum or Pith; ther prepare a good 
Hath of roafted Chickens, fat Pullets, or ae 
other Sort of Roaft-meat, and put it well minced 
into a Srew-pan, with good Gravy, as if it were to 
make a Hath; when it is drefsd, put fome of it 
with a Spoon into the Loaf, that was toafted at the 
Fire, on the crummy Side; when a little of the 
Hafh has been pour’d in, add fome fmall Crums 
of Bread, and proceed to fill up the Loaf alternate- 
ae with the Hath and fmall Pieces of Cruft: 
then take a Stew-pan that is no bigger than your 
Loaf, putafheet of Paper into it, or rather fome 
thin Slices of Bacon, and then the Loaf on that 
Side where it was farc’d, covering the Bottom of it 
with the fame Loaf: Let it lye foaking in this 
Manner with Gravy, but it muft neither be 
too much prefs’d, nor too long fteep’d; but it muft 
be altogether entire, and well cover’d; a little be- 
fore it is ferv’d up, turn it out dextroufly into a 
Dith, take away the Slices of Bacon, drain off the 
Fat, and cover the Loaf with a good Ragoe of 
Veal Sweet-Breads, Artichoaks Bottoms and T'ruf- 
fles; {mall Tops of Sparagrafs may alfo be fpreada- 
bout the Dith, according to the Seafon. 

As toa Cafferole with Cheefe, the only Difference 
is, that a little rafp’d Parmefan’ muft be put into 
the farced Loaf, and that when the Loaf is dreffed 
in its Difh, it mutt alfo be ftrowd with Parmefan : 
It is ufually brought to fomewhat of a Colour in 
the Oven, and the Ragoe put round about it; this 
is called Cafferole with Parmefan. 

If you would havea Cafferole with Rice, boil the 
Rice in a Pot, and make a Ragoe with’ Morilles, 
common Mufhrooms, Truffles, Veal Sweet-Breads, 
Cock’sCombs, and Artichoak Bottoms: If you 
have a mind to it, the Combs and Morilles may 
be farced, and drefs’d apart, and put afterwards into 
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with two or three Cloves of Garlick, {weet Ba-| boil therein the Storax and Benjamin, with half 2 


fil, Cloves and Wine, let all boil together, ftrain 
the Liquor thorough a Sieve, and pour it upon the 
Ragoé; if you have a large fat Pullet, or any o- 
ther taitie or wild Fowl to be ferwd up with your 
Soop, lay it ina convenient Difh, put the Ragoe 
to it, and cover it neatly with Rice, leaving a lit- 
‘tle Fat on the Top, to render it fmooth, and to 
caufe it to come to a Colour in the Oven. It 
mutt be ferv’d up hor tothe Table. If there be 
no Fowl at Hand, but only a good Loin of Mut- 
ton boil’d, put it in like Manner into a Difh, and 
when it is well drefs’d, cover it very thick with 
Rice; then bread it, or rather {pread on the Top 
of it, fome Fat with Bacori, and a few Chippings 
oe ee to give ita Colour; fee Salmon in a Ca/- 
eroile. 

CASSIA; a Cod that grows upon a very tall 
Tree, and when it is ripe, contains in it, agit were 
a Marrow, which is black and {weet, feparated by 
{rmall thin woody Fins; and there isa hard Seed 
in each Partition: They bring it into Europe from {e- 
veral Foreign Countries; as from the Levant, E- 
&ypt> the Antilles, Brafil, and the Ifle of Ceilon; 
all of them fomewhat differ from one another. 

‘The Marrow or Pith of Caffa géntly purges 
bilious Humours; the Dofe is from half an Ounce; 
to an Ounce.and an half; the beft is that which is 
brought from the Levant. 


The beft Caffa is that which is btigit, black} 


* and heavy, and does nor rattle when fhaked; be- 
caufe when the Pulp decays with drying’ too much, 
the Seeds which lye in certain Interftices have 
Room enough to be heard when fhaken: This 


et being a gentle Purger as aforefaid, it is more 
ufed to ure a corivenient ef in fome 
Coftive les, than as a Purge to difc any 


Load of Humours; this 


Setier of Rofe-Water, for a good while: Let the 
Pot be cover’d when boiling, and put the Cloves; 
Laudanum , Calamus and Lemon-Peel into a lin- 
nen Bag ty’d upclofe, and let it boil with the other 
Ingredients; when the whole has boiled enough, 
take off the Pot, flrain the Stuff thorough a Lin- 
nen Cloth without much prefling; and taking off 
the Pafte you will find in the Pot, put. it intoa 


Paper. 
e ASTING the Hoof; /ee Hoof-cafting. 
CASTING-NET; aNetto catch Fith with, 

of which there are two Sorts according to the fol- 
lowing Cuts; concerning the making of which, 
take the following Inftructions: ‘The Lever ought 
to be made of twelve Mefhes, and the Net 
wrought in a Round; you muft make fix Ranges 
of Mefhes on the fame Stick or Pin with which the 
Lever was made, then you muft change for another 
half a quarter {maller, in order to continue ten 
more Ranges of Mefhes on the fame, not fo large 
as the former, and keeping to this Change of the 
Pin to all the ten Ranges, even to the End of the 
Net, which at the Bottom will confift of {mall 
Methes, in order to fix in the End of your Fina 

r, according as you have gradually diminith’d the 

ticks, whereby you may as well catch {mall as large 
Fifth; as you work, caft fome Accrues from fix 
Mefhes to fix Mefhes, even to the fecond Range 
from the Lever, and make the third without Ac- 
crues;‘ then caft the Accrués again to the fourth 
Ranee, and work the fifth without Accrues, and * 
do fo by all the reft, until the Net is eight or nine 
Foot in Heighth; but if you would only catch la 
Fifh, do not change the Pin any oftner than from fif- 
teen to fifteen Ranges of the Mefhes; the Net muft 
be made of good Thread thrice twifted, it muft be of 


or Extract_is kept. if !abrown Colour; and fitted with a Cord and Lead. 


the Shops by it felf for Giifers, but it is feldom Having got twenty, or five and twenty Pounds 


boil’d enough to keep long without Fermen- 
tation and Souring. : ih an 
CASSO LET; 


of Paftils, or other agreeable Odours; 


the aorta 
they alfo ferve in the fame Manner the Odour. 


‘that proceed from the Caffolet. 


To make a Caffolet; take two Ounces of Storax, [ther Ball on, make another 


"| the: 
a. {mall Veflel that ferves for |thofe of a Fufee, wich Holes through like Beads, 
in order to put them upon a Cord that is pretty 
‘thick; and every time you ftr 


Weight of Lead Balls, more or lefs, according to 
xtent of the Net; they muft be as big as 


ng a Ball, makea 
Knot in the Cord clofe to it; then putting and- 
: not, and fo of the 


four Ounces of Benjamin, a dozen Cloves, a Dram |reft; you muft tye both Ends of the Cord toge- 


of Laudanum, a Dram of Calamus Aromaticus,|ther, and with a 


eedle ‘and Packthread, fow the 


and a litde Lemon-Peel; take a tinned Pot, and | Balls quite round the Bottom of the Net. 


- When 
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When this is done, take feveral Packthreads, fif- |mark’d with the Letters E F 4, and C E D, in 


teen Inches long, which faften a Foot afunder, to}which the Fithes will be caught: Thefe Pack- 
five Range of Mefhes, mark’d with a black Stroke|threads are very well reprefented by the black 
eighteen or twenty Inches above the ea oi 5; | Lrace; befides which, a Cord two or three Fa- 
and when they are all faftened, lift up the Cord |thom long, is to be faftned to the Point or End 
or Chaplet of Balls, in order to tye it alfo a Foot | of the Net at R, witha Loopat S$ to put your Arm 
afunder to the other End of each Packthread | in, that you may draw the Net out of the Water. © 
in fuch a Manner, that there may remain no more} As to, the other Sort of Cafting-Net, reprefented 
Length than nine, ten or twelve Inches between|by the following Figure, it is made in the fame 
the faid black Trace or Stroke, and the Bottom | Manner as the other, except that it is mounted af~ 
EGNOPC;; by which Means the Net will|ter another Way. : 

belly quite round, as you fee at the two Places | 


er 
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You muft, inftead of tying A Cord at the End: 


of the Net, place a large Loop, or Copper Ring 
. there, about the Thicknefs of a Man’s little Fin- 


per, or elfe an Hom three quarters of an Inch 
thick; round this Loop muft be tyed the twelve 
firft Mefhes of the Lever of the Net, after 
which add the Chaplet or Cord of Balls quite round 
the Bottom X YZ, A BC D; then tye ftro 
Packthreads to the Chaplet; they muft be fx Foot 
Jong at the Places marked by the fame Letters 
XY Z, ABCD, fo as to be a Foot diftant from 
Ohe another; they fhould be all tyed together at 
the End of the Cord, markd 7; which goes into 
the Loop V; thefe Packthreads are reprefented by 
the ftraic Lines, which come from the let, 
and go into the Ring V; fo that when you draw 
the Gord by the End, when the Net has been 
thrown into the Water, all the Places mark’d with 
the Letters XYZ, ABCD, will be foundin a 
Heap near one another, and the Loop V will be 
lower’d as far as the Chaplet. The Net by this 
‘Means will become like a Purfe, and no Fifhes 
can fs out, except fome {mall ones through the 
Mefhes. 


As for the ufing of the Net, draw the Loop of 
the main Cord at the End of the Net over your 
left Arm, ‘and grafp with your left Hand all the 
Net, about two Foot from the Bottom where 
the Leads » and let the Leads juft'reft upon 
the Ground: Take up about a third Part with 
your right Hand, and caft it over your left Shoul- 


der like a Cloak; then take another third Part in 


your right > and let the Refidue remain 
banging down; then ftend upright, and being at 


the Place where you intend to caft it off, incline 
your felf a little towafds the left, that you ma 
afterwards {wing your felf about to the Right wi 
the more Agility, and -fo ler the Net launch out 
into a Round; and be fure your Buttons be not 
engaged in the Threads of your Net, for fear of 
angering your being drawn in after it; fo that 
it is better to have none. It would not be. amifs 


for you to practife how you can caft. for fome © 


time on dry Land, for it is Ufe brings Perfectnefs 


in all things. . 
CATAPLASM,; othetwife called a Poxltis, 


a Medicine made up of feveral Ingredients, and 
a for diffolving and difperfing Tumors or 
Swellings. 


_ To make the common Cataplafm, take four 
Ounces and an half af white Bread, and a Pound 
of new Milk from the Cow, three Yolks of Eggs, 
an Qunee of the Oil of Rofes, a Dram of Suaf- 
fron, and two Drams of Opium; pick out the 
Crumb of the Bread newly taken out of the Oven, 
and boil it in a Pan or Skillet with the Milk over 
afmall Fire, ftirring ic from time to time with a 
Ladle, till reduced into a pretty thick Subftance: 
Then take the Veffel from off the Fire, and put 
into it the three Yolks, the Ounce of the Oil ot 
Rofes, and the Dram of Saffron, to which you 
fhall add the two Drams of the Extra@ of Opum 
if the Pain is violent. 


A Caraplafn for all Tumours; take Worm. | 


wood, Marfhmallows, or Celery, and Jufquiam, 


of each an equal Quantity; boil the wholein Wa. | 


ter as you would do Spinage, and confume the 
Water. to the Confiftence of a Cataplafm; then 
=e chop 
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chop the Herbs, and making a Poultis with fome 
Rye-Flower, apply it hot, and change it every four 
Hours always hot; if there is an Inflammation, 
add a little {weet Cream or Butter without Salt to 
it; and if you would have a Suppuration, add a 
Suppurative to it. 

Another for hard and {chirrous Tumours, Pa- 
rotides, @c. Take fome blind Nettles, in Latin 
calld Galeopfis, which you muft pound and boil in 
Vinegar, ot which make a Poultis and apply ir; 
they likewife make ufe of the Decoction tor the 
fame Purpofe. 7 

Another; take fome Elm-buds before the Leaves 
fhoot out, and make a Cataplafm of them with 
fome Wine. Note, that the fecond Bark of the 
Elm prepared will do the fame thing. 

C TARACT; a Difeafe in the AD be of an 
Hawk; which is not eafily removed, and is fome- 
times incurable, when it is too thick, and of along 
Continuance: it proceeds from grofs Humours in 
the Head, that frequently not only dim, but ex- 
tinguifh the Sight; and the Hood fometimes is the 
Caufe of this Diftemper. . 

_ They cure her, by flowering her two or three 
Days with Aloes and Agaric; then take the Pow- 
der of wafh’d Aloes es | beaten, to the Quan- 
if of one Scruple, and two of Sugar-Candy, 
which you are to mingle together, and with a Quill 
blow it into your Hawk’s Eye three or four times 
a Day; but if this will not do, you are to ufe 
ftronger Medicines, as the Juice of Celendine 
Roots, bathing their Eyes often with warm Rofe- 
Me wherein fome Fengreek-Sced has been 


led. 
' CATARACT or Rheum; a Diftemper as in- 
cident to other Animals as to Hogs, making their 
Eyes to water, and a Moifture to afcend up into 
their Heads: It proceeds commonly from their 
eating rotten Fruit when they fall off the Trees, 
or when there is great Store of them, which 
breeds a corrupt Humour nigh unto the Plague: 
The Remedy is to give them fome old Capers 
in their Wafh, or other Meat; and fome alfo are 
wont to put both red and white Coleworts a- 
monpft their Food; and others take Marfhmal- 
lows, which they mix amongft their Meat; while 
fome give them Liver-Wort boil’d in Honey- 
Water. | 

CATCH-FLIES, fee Mutcipula. | 

CATCH-LAND,; Land which is not cer- 
tainly known to what Parith it belongs, and the 
Parfon that firft gets the Tythes thereof, enjoys it 
for a Year. 


CATKINS, the Male Bloffoms of Nut- 


rally remote from the Female Parts; in the Haze 
they are long Scrums, compofed of very {mall 
Flowers. | ; 
CATERPILLAR; an Infedct, that devours the 
Leaves of Trees, and turns into a Butterfly; 
thefe Animals make their Nefts in the ‘ends of the 
Branches, which you ought to take Care to cut in 
the Winter, and before the Caterpillars are 
hatch’d ; and if you find them in warm Weather, 
you mutt do the fame by the Branches at break of 
Day, in order to deftroy thofe noxous Infects ; 
take of the Afhes of Vine-twigs, let them lie 
Three Days in Water, and water the Herbs with 


quick Sulphur. Some fteep and foften their Sced 
in Lye, made of the Afhes of Fig-trees, which be- 
ing fown thus fteep’d, it will deftroy the Caterpil- 
lars that are amongft the Herbs. Mix an equal 
Quantity of Urine, with the Dregs of Oil, which you 


are to boil upon the Fire; then letting it cool, 
water the Hervs with it. In like Manner, if you 
taxe Carerpi:lars out of another Garden, and boil 
’em in Water with Anni-feed, With which you 
water your Plants, it will deftroy the Caterpillars, 
Some burn Hemp-Sheave:, as they are call’d, be- 
ing the Stalk of the Hemp, near their Gardens, and 
It’s very good to kill them. 

Some have invented an Inftrument for the De- 
ftruction of Caterpillars, fo noxious to Plants: Ie 
has an Handle Ten Foot long, that may reach. the 
higheft Boughs of a Tree: When it is to be made 
Ule of, you muft pull a String, and that by the 
Means of a little Pu'ly which is fix’d in the middle 
of it, and which will eatily bring together the swo | 
cutting Parts of this Sort of Sciffar, whereby the 
Branch will be cut off juft at the Extremiry, 
where the Clufter of Caterpillars generally is. See 
Blizhts. . 

CATTLE, Four-footed Animals, that ferve for 
Labour, and Food for Mankind, they difinguifh 
them into Horned Beafts, and thofe thit bear 
Wooll; Horned Beafts are Oxen and Cows; the . 
other are Weathers and Sheep, to which we may 
add Goats. | | 

Under this Article our Author treats of the Be- 
neft which may be had from Cattle, for augment- 
ing People’s Fortunes, and by that Means the 


Wealth of a whole Kingdom, and. alleviate the 
Hardfhips of Country People. But though what 


he fays under this Article, may not in all re- 


{pects {uit our own Country, and that fome Things 


may have been touched upon under the other 
Heads, yet ic is judged convenient to proceed upon 
this Occafion, in his Method, of which undoubt- 
edly fome Ufe may be made thofe who are 
curious in Improvements of this Kind. 

There are Sheep, fays he, which bring forth 
Two Lambs in one Year, and twice as much 
oe and much finer than that which Frasce pro- 

uces. 
~ There are alfo Cows whichield twice as much 
Milk and Butter as theirs. 

. And for the Barren Parts, there are likewife 
Goats, which afford twice as much Milk, and that 
which is better than the common ones; and their 
Hair is likewife finer, and good to make Camblets 
of. They have of all thefe Animals in Frente, 
which have throve well. | 

. If they would breed thefe Sorts of Sheep ta 
where, there would be more Wooll, and Clo 
would be cheaper. 

If they would breed thefe Cows and Goats, 
Milk, Butter, and Cheeie, would be more plenty, 
and Labourers and poor People woild live cheap- 
er, and the Manufactures they are employ’d in, 
would alfo fall in their Price. 

_ This Race of Sheep and Cows, were brought 
from the Indies into Holland, and from thence 


‘Tong ago, into Framce, and they have 'throve very 


well. The firfk were brought to the Marfhes of 
Charante, and afterwards into thofe of sfvsis and 
Poiéfow. The Curious have alfo had them in the 
neighbouring Provinces. An exact Diftin¢tion 
fhould be made how to rear, feed, and manage 
them, and alfo of their Difeafes and Cures. 

If thefe Breed of Sheep, call’d the Flanders 
Breed, were fix’d throughout the Kingdom; in 
the firft Place, there would be a greater 
Number of them, they yielding Two, and 
fometimes Four Lambs Yearly. Secondly » tho 
they bred no pan Number than they do 
at prefent, the Kingdom neverthelefs would_pro- 
duce twice as much Wooll as it has; thefe sani 
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yield more of it, and finer than te others; and fo 
Cloath would be cheaper, and the Labour of the 
Workers of it; Stranzers would import no more, 
the Money would remain amongift ’em, and not go 
out of the Kingdom. 

Belides, the poor People would live better; moft 
af them eat nothing but Bread, without a drop ot 
Potage, without any Butter, Milk, or. Cheefe, 
efpecially in the Suburbs of Paris, of, which dur 
French Author fays, he was an Eye-witnefs, as to 
Numbers of them. This Mazza ae be multi- 
ply'd for. the Relief of thefe poor People, who 
lead a Life of Languifhment and Sorrow. 

It’s eafy, continues ie, to breed thefe Cattle in 
all Parts of the Kingdom, withour any Charge to 
the King, or People; but before this comes to be 
fhown, it’s prover to anfwer fome Objections which 
may be form’d againft it. , 

Fift, ic may be faid, that thefe Cows and Sheep 
have loit much of their Fruitfulnefs, by being 
brought from the Indies into Ewrope, and from a 
rich Pafture, to a poor one, by which Means the 
Race comes to be baftardized. | 
2. Thar it will coft much to feed ’em, and that 
this Expence will equal, or exceed the Profit to be 
made of them. — 

3. That in barren Countries, where there is but 
little Fodder, the Cattle will perith in the Winter, 
or at leaft languith, efpecially early Lambs, their 
Dams, at that feafon of the Year, having not Milk 
enough to fupply a Couple with. 

. That this Breed of Cows, Sheep, and Goats, 
will coft much, and that a fufhcient Number can- 
not be had to fupply the whole ys ere 7 

It muft be own’d, that the Breed of thofe Ani- 
mals brought from the Ixdies, and other hot Coun- 
tries, into France, do much degenerate. ‘They 
were at firft brought from Holland; into fuch Parts 
of the Kingdom which afford good Pafture, and 
from thence into poorer Grounds; and yet thofe 
Beafts proved every where good, more or lefs, and 
ever retain’d that Fruitfulnefs double or treble to thofe 
in the Quarter where they were. Monfieur Cho- 
mel fays, he went on Purpofe to fee, and to in- 

form himfelf exactly in all Particulars. 
For Example, thofe Cows and Sheep in Holland, 
are fairer, larger, and yield more Milk, and But- 
ter, than thofe of France; and thofe in the Marthes 
of France, yield more than fuch do that are bred 
in pocrer Soils; but yet they do excel thofe of the 
Country where they are; and if they were bred 
all the Kingdom over, there would be twice as 
much Wooll, Milk, Butter and Cheefe, as there 


is. , 

Indeed, all the Animals that are brought to us 
from the Indies, and are habituated to live amongft 
us, are more fruitful than our own. The Breed 
of Rouch-footed rh brought from the Jmdies, 
if they are well fed, will have young ones every 
Month; and though they fhould not hatch oftner 
than the Pigeons of the Country, yet they ftill are 
double to them in Number, which we find true 
by Experience: This therefore muft proceed from 
the Race, and not from the Food. 

-In like Manner, Turkey-Cocks, cal?d by the 
French, Indian Cocks, or Hens, let the Country 
where they are be never fo poor, and that they are 
no better fed than other Poultry, yet they conti- 
nuc always larger than the common ones, though 
they are turn’d to the Fields and’ Woods to feek 
their own Food, and that.the Native Turkeys are 
fed with Corn. 

Further, to fhew that the Breed prevails more 


than the Pafture, there are common Sheep in the 
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Marthes of Poiffon, and the adjacent Parts, that 
ced there with thofe of the Izdian Race; and yet 
the common ones bring but one Lamb a. Year, 
anid half the Quantity of Wooll that the Indjan; 
otherwife call’d the Flanders-Breed, yields; though, 
I fay, they have the fame Pafture, and are orderd 
in the fame Manner. I have feen, fays the Sicur 
Calloet, in feveral Places, efpecially in Two cone. 
tiguous Farms, one of which bred common Sheep, 


‘which brought forth but one Lamb in a Year,. 


and Wooll in Proportion; and that in the other, 
where the Sheep were of the Flemi/b Breed, they 
had Two, and fometimes Four Lambs in that 
a ah ee 7 

One of thefe Farmers told me, fays Monfieur 
Chomel, that he had a Sheep which regularly 
brought him Four Lambs every Year, and that 
fhe once brought him Six in Thirteen Months, 
which was attefted alfo by his Neighbours, and. 
People of the beft Repute. 

As for the Quantity of Wooll, it’s not the Pa-. 
fture alone, northe Largenefs of the Breed that pro- 
duces it; the Race does more than all that; there 
are certain Mungrel Sheep in thefe Marfhes, of 
which the Ram is Flem:/h, and the Dam of the 
common Breed of the Country, and they are no 
larger than their Dam, and yet they yield twice as 
much Wooll, and that much finer than the others, 
though they are in the fame Pafture, and are fold.’ 
ed together. 

Do not we {ee by Experience in a Race of Dogs, — 

that one Sort has fhort, and another long Hair; 
the Grey-hound and Mattiff, for Example, have. 
fhort Hair, and it cannot be clipp’d; but Spani-- 
els, on the contrary, have long thick Hair, and 
may be clipp’d twice a Year; and yet they are 
fed alike, and in the fame Houfe. . | , 
' There are Flemifb Cows of that Breed which 
was brought from the Indies, which give Milk all 
the Year, without Interruption, though big, and 
ready to Calve, except Three or Four D2ys; but 
for thofe of the original French Breed, their Milk 
fails, or at leaft they yield very little for Two or 
Three Months before they Calve. 

The Calves of the Flemi/h Breed do not fuck at — 
all, they feparate them from the Cow the very 
Day they are calv’d; they feed them with Milk: 
On the sake you cannot do {fo by the French 
Breed; they will not be fed with this fort of Milk, 
but will dye, as Experience witneffeth ; and there 
fore, if you would bring them up, you mutt let 
them fuck a Month or Two at leaft; you fee 
then , thatthe French Cows yielding almoft no 
Milk for Three’ or Four Months, and the Flemi/h 
ones yielding it almoft all the Year, and double the 
Quantity of the other, they muft neceffarily bring. 
twice or thrice more Profit. This is principally 
owing to the Nature of the Breed, which alfo has 
that in it, that they will not grow fat as long as 
they yield Milk; all that they eat, and their woe 
Subftance tums into Milk and Butter, and they 
will continue lean; whereas thofe of the French 
Race, if the Pafture is very good, will grow fat, 
and yield no more Milk. | 

This moreover may be feen in the Marfhes of 
Poitou, where the common Cows feed with thofe 
of the Flanders Breed, and yet they fcarce yield 
half as much Milk and Butter as the others do: 
The Calves of the common ones are:not near fo 
large as the others, though they fuck, as aforefaid, 
and the others do not. 

They know not how to wean the Calves of the 
Country-Breed, if they do, they will dye. Monf, - 
Chomel fays, that @ certain Farmer in the Marthes, 

near 
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Rams and Lambs in the Winter, and- makin& 
much Profit of them, together with their, Ma- 
ladies and Cures, fomething fhall be faid by and 
by. os : | 
ae the mean time, without repeating what . has 
been already faid concerning the Advantages that 
may accrue from breeding of Cows of a foreign 
Race; it were proper, in order to eftablifh their 
Race throughout the Kingdom, to begin with 
thofe Provinces and Places, where there is the beft 
Pafture, and fuch Cantons there are in Normandy, 
Bretagne, Auvergne, and other Parts, and £0 to 
fpread them into the neighbouring Provinces. 

To this End, thefe Sort of .Cows may be had 
from the Marfhes of Poitoz, and others in the 
Neighbourhood. And as People will not be perfua- 
ded at firft to believe the great Profit that may 
be made thereby in one Year, it will be advifable 
to fell them upon Credit to People that are {ol- 
vent and refponfible; the more readily to eftablith 
the Breed, or elfe the Defign will flag and come 
to nothing. 

A Bull alfo of the beft Breed fhould be had from 
Flanders, in the very Parifh wherein the Race is 
to be fettled; and fome Gentleman, or Perfon of 
Merit fhouldbe defir’d to have one,. and let him have 
thefe Cows preferable to the others; butif he cat 
ferve a greater Number than there is in the Parith, 
let him go to the common Cows, and the faireft 
of them; by which means their Breed will be- 
come larger, and abound more in Milk; and al- 
moft as fruitful as the Flanders Cows, after the fe~ 
cond and third Generation. It were proper to give. 
thofe who keep or breed. thefe Bulls fome 5 
‘viledges, as they do tothofe that breed Stallions in 
Poitow. — - 7 : 

A Flanders Bull may ferve from two to four 
Years, after which he becomes too furious; but 
if’ there is a Neceffity of having him longer, he 
may be tyed up, or otherwife managed, to pre- 
vent any Mifchief; but if Perfons are forbid to 
kill or geld them, they will have Bulls enough ina 
fhort time. | a | 

As for Goats, you may breed them in poor and 
barren Countries, where you cannot Cows; the foe 
reign and beft Breed may be had by the Way of 
Marfeilles, and° from thence fent into the Mari- 
time Provinces,. and fo on into the adjacent 
Countries; the Fruitfulnefsof them above com- 
mon Goats of the Country, has been alread 
touch’d upon, and they make very good Cheefe 
of their Milk: He-Goats of thar Race fhould alfor 
be fix'd in the refpective Parifhes, and manage them 
much after the fame manner as the Bulls: The 
Baftard-Goats will become like the Sires. 

' . But to returh to the Method of rearing, managing 
and feeding Cattle in the Winter, and at a cheap 
ae 7 it is ilpreaeeee that a Beauty of a Tree 

s upon the Nurfery and good Plinting; fo 
ie fs wath Knimal Creerares F Sad : 

‘As to Latnbs produced in the Winter Seafon, 
the Dams then having but little Milk, they are 
unable to fupply a Couple. fo that they muft ne- 
ceffarily pine away and die, without fome Methods 
fhould be found out to preferve and nourifh 
them. | 

Nothing need be faid more of Hay, which in 
fuch a Seafon is the common Food for Sheep; but 
if the People. have not Plenty of it, fomething 
may be made ufe of that is better, and will make 
them yield almoft the fame Quantity of Milk, as 
they do in Summer: They are a Sort of Rapes or 
Turneps which are fown in the Month of Fuby, and 
pull'd out of the Ground upon the Approach of 
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‘ear Marans, told him, that feveral had try’d 1, 
ay himfelf no lefs than Thrice, but that the 
Calves dyed; and that being hindred to fuck only 
for one Day, they will not any more fuck either 
their own Dams, or any other Cows, and that 

ou cannot bring them ae by Hand, and drink 
Milk, as ‘hole of the Flanders Race will do. 

As for the Objection, that thofe Shcep and 
Cows that are of Foreign Race, will eat much 
more than thofe of the French Breed; that it is 
chargeable to feed them, dpiae in Winter, and 
that the Expence will exceed the Profit; it is not 
true. 

They eat no more than the others do: A great 
Man, in Proportion to his Bignefs, does not eat 

‘more than a little one, a large Horfe no more 
than a {mall one, and yet will do much more Ser- 
vice. As for Fodder in Winter Time, where 
there is not Plenty of it, there are Three Ways; 
‘according to the Nature of the Country and li 
‘mate, by which they may be fed cheap; of which 
by and by. ee 
“And as ‘to the Difficulty of breeding this Race 
of Cattle in all’the Parts of the Kingdom, there 
is no great Matter in it: To begin with Sheep, 
there is‘nothing more eafy, than to get a Ram of 
the Flemifh Breed, for a Flock of the common 
Sheep, and ‘all the Breed from them will retain the 
‘Nature of the Sire; they will yearly have Two 
Lambs, yield twice or thrice more, and finer 
‘W ooll, tha native Breed, as has been experi- 
enced in the Marfhes of Poitox, and other Places: 
‘One Ram will ferve Fifty Sheep. : 

Further, the Males defcending from this Ram, 
which they call sae ag d ree Lope: diac 

| fame Virtue as Sire, and im it to their 
Yours: However, the Breed of thefe Baftard-kind 
will not prove fo Handfome; and therefore it were. 
better always to have a Flanders Ram, of a fine 
Breed; the Profit will be much greater, as in the 
e of a fine Stallion. . 

an Thefe Rams may be had from the Marfhes 
of Poitox, where there is Plenty of them; they are’ 
good at Eight Months old, and will laft to Four 

ears. It were advifable 2 Law fhould be made, 
that none of them in thofe Parts, fhould be kill’d, 
or gelded ;. and if you cannot have a fufficient 
Supply from hénce, they may be fetch’d from. 
Ho , and the Maritine Provinces, and fo fent 
to the neighbouring Parts; they will foon multiply ; 
an Hundred Rams in one Year, will produce Five 
“Thoufand of their Breed, and fo in a fhort Time, 
you may bave them ail the Kingdom over. 

3. To preferve the Largenets of this Breed, and 
to have always Fine Ramis, it would be advifable 
to fettle a certain Number of Sheep-of this large; 
‘Flanders Breed, or at leaft of the faireft of the 
‘Baftard Breed, in every Parifh; - and this in the 
firft Place, in order to perfuade the Inhabitants 
from the firft Year, that what is faid is true, con-. 
cerning thefe Sheep’s pidak ae Lambs yearly, 
and yielding twice as much Wool as the Home- 
Breed af a fecondly , that a Race of fine Rams 

may be preferved.—- eg 
- As it is difficult to. perfuade the Peafants to that 
which even tends. to their.own Good by Argu- 
‘ments, -becaufe they have before been often de- 
ceiv’d; under ‘Pretence of apparent Good ; the 
Curate ahd Gentlemen ought to perfuade them 
‘toit by their own Examples: The moft convincing 
Argument will be this, that the Perfon who has 
an hundred, Sheep, for the Expence of a Piitole 
or two, every Year gains three or four Hundred 
Livres more than ufual.. As for the Feeding of 
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frofty Weather, which are to be chopp’d pretty 
_ fmall for them, and of which they give each 
‘Ewe about an hatful in the Evening, the better to 
make them breed Milk. 

2. Rapes are fown in light Earth, and Turneps 
in that which is heavy and moift, and fo you 
‘may always have either the one or the other, if 
you have to the Quantity of five and thirty Loads 
of them or more, and havea Place to lay’em in fo 
as to be cover’d from Rain in the Winter, which 
would rot them; to prepare which with lite 
orno Expence, fhall be touch’d upon hereafter. 

3. Thefe Rapes and Turneps may be fow’d after 
nek and thus you may have your Ground bear 
two Crops in one Year, towhich End the Ground 
mult be well cultivated, and made light and fmall, 
for after Barley it is very hard; this may be eafily 
done with a propet Inftrument made for this very 
End and Purpofe. 

Another Way there is to feed Sheep in the 
Winter, and make them have Plenty of Milk ; 
and this Nourifhment 
moft barren Lands, and that without the Labour 
of fowing; it is a certain Rufh, which in fome 
of the Provinces of France, they call de la Laude ; 
this Herb bears a ycllow Flower, and begins to 
‘bloffom at the coming in of the Winter; they 
take the moft tender Points of it, and give every 

Sheep that has lambed or with young, after they 
have pounded it, a reafonable Quantity of it; the 
fame is alfo good for all other Sorts of Animagls, 
as Horfes, Poultry; Oxen, Cows, &e. A Machine 


may be had for pounding a good Quantity of it 
in a fhort time, and without any great Ex-. 


ce. 
This Maritime Ruth will be much better, more 


delicious, and more nourifhing, if it be fown into. 
a cultivated Earth, it will laft eight or ten Years: 


An -Arpent of Ground fown with this Seed, will 
be worth two Arpents of Meadow. 

To have this Seed, Children may be employed 
to gather it when it is ripe; three Paris Pints of 
it will b2 enough to fow an Arpent of Ground ; 
It is very fmall; and to fow it even, it muft be 
don much in the fame Manner as they do Rapes 
cea a This Seed is fown in the beaming ing of 

e Spring. | 

But if you would have exceedingly fine Lambs, 


and at a {mall Charge, and thereby have a fine. 


breed of Sheep and Weathers, which will yield more 
Profit than fmall ones; the following Method has 

zen experimented to be effectual: There is no- 
thing more nourifhing than Peafe, which you are 
to boil in fuch a Manner, that they muft not be 
reduced into a Pafte; 
Goat’s Milk, and give the.Milk and Peafe to the 
Lambs, as long as they can drink and eat; 


Experiment of it one Year, and fed fome of his 
Lambs with it; that he computed the Expence, 
which did not amount to above five Frexch Pence a 
Head; and he fold them for forty or fifty more; 
if you have no Peafe, Beans will do the thing. 

o accuftom them to eat thefe Peafe, and drink 
this Milk, you muft do by them as you do by 
Puppies, put it into their Mouths, and with your 
Finger ufe themto drink. 

you live ina Country where there is but lit- 
tle Straw for littering your Sheep, you muft make 
ufe of Broom or Heath if you have any, and if 
‘ie cannot have them, you muft have the Shecp- 
Joufe order’d in fucha Manner, thatthere is Declivi- 

_ ty for their Urineto run away. 


rows in the poorer and’ 


put them into a Cow or, 


ou ' 
will find your Account in it, and they will teh at | 
double the Price: Mr. Chomel fays, he made an | 
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To cure Difeafes incident to them ; asit is much 
eafier to prevent, than to cure the Evil, we fhall 
begin with that, and there is nothing fo good, as 
to put fome Salt ina Bag, which muft be hung 
in the Sheep-Houfe, into which as they enter, 
they will not fail one after another to lick the Bag, 
knowing it to be good for them; for Animals havea 
certain Inftin&, which leads them to every thing that 
conduces to their Good, and makes them keep off 
from the- contrary; witnefs a Dog, that will eat 
certain Herbs that purge, Storks, and feveral others. 
As for Salt, it cannot be faid to be dear in a 
Country fuch as France, where there is fo much 
of it; feven or eight Livres a Ycar would pur- 
chafe enough, and it is but a {mall Matter to keep 
up your Flock, and prevent a Rot amongft them. 

When Sheep are fick, they muft be prefently 
feparated from the Reft, as is known to every 
Body; the following Remedy is an admirable one, 
tho’ practifed not long, the fame being good for 
Sheep and all Sorts of other Animals, as Goats, 
Dogs, Cows, Horfes, gc. and that is, Emetick- 
Wine: Let them cry out as much 4s they will a- 
gainft it, that it kills Man and Beaft, Experience 
is {tronger than all Reafoning: He that is afraid, 
Jet him try it farft upon one or two. | 

The Medicine may be prepared thus at a {mall 
Charge ; take a Pound of Antimony, and the fame 
Weight of Salt-Petre; reduce the whole together 
into a Powder, put it on the Fire in an-Iron-Pot, © 
or Veffel of {ome other Metal, and after it has done 
boiling, pour in fome Water or Wine, wath the 
whole wal, and there will remain a certain Sub- 
ftance, like thick and darkifh Glafs, which is cal- 
led Liver of Anumony; thofe who are not willing 
to be at this Pains, may in great Towns buy it at 
the Druggifts, and fo take an Ounce of this Liver 
of Antimony, wrap it in a linnen Cloth; put it to 
be fteep’d ina Paris Pint of Wine, more or le& 
in Proportion; the white is the beft; you muft put 
to an Cunce eight Drams of Sexa, or otherwife 
proportionably ; if you will, you may add thereto 
fome Sugar, eke and other hot Spices; the 
Difeafes of Animals that graze, proceed from Cold 
and Moifture, if you do not ufe any Spices, the 
Medicine will do well enough without; and you-may 
fuffer the Drug to fteep four and twenty Hours, or 
elfe boil it for a fhort time. na a ae 

Give half a Chopine of this Wine, - which in 
Paris they call half a Setier, to each Sheep: the 
like Dofe to other {mall Animals; but for large 
ones, as Cows, Horfes, @¢.. you mutt give a Paris 
‘Pintof it. ee 

To teed and manage your Ram, let him often 
have fome Bread, Oats, or Hempfeed, which is 
beft, for it is hotter, and the Lambs which he be- 
ects will’ be ftronger and more: vigorous, larger 
and a finer Breed; the Ram _ will likewife ferve a 
greater Number of Sheep, and they will be more 
prolifick. | 

Without making any. Repetition of the 
Breed of foreign Cows, which may be bred, or- 
dered and fed, as cheap as the common ones 
e{pecially in the Wintcr-Seafon; tho’ you may 
take their Calves from them the firft Day they are 
calvid, and may breed them. -without fucking ; 
Mr. Chomel indeed advifes that to -be done in Pla- 
ces that are near unto great Cities and Towns, 
where Proviiions {cll well; but for thofe who live 
remote from fuch Places, he eadvifes them to let 
the Calves fuck, and though they be fuffered to 
do fo, the Dam will have an Overplus of, .Milk., 
which may be milx’d, and even doore than the 
beft common Cows. = 
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To keep up therefore the L 
of this Breed, the beft way is to do as they do in 


-Poitow, that is, to let the Calves fuck long; that 


being the Way to have great Cows, Oxen 
that are extraordinary large, ftrong and vigorous; 
two of which will work and plough @c.. more 
Ground than four. 

The fame Author fays, that he had feen large 


| and {mall Oxen in the fame Farm in Postoz, that 


came from the fame Bulls and Cows; of which 
the large ones had fuck’d a long ume, and the 
litle ones but a fhort while. 

He went on purpofe to the Carthufiax Monaftery 
at Awrais, in the Dutchy of Bretagne, to fee a Breed 
of very fair Cows, whofe Dams were {mall; 
that the nee there told him, that hapned, 
becaufe they fuffered them to fuck long; all 


. depends upon it, and the Profit is doubled: A 
~ Gentleman in Pottow, {uffer'd his Calves to fuck a 


Year: And when People live far from Cities, and 
have no Vend for their Milk, they fhould do it, 
at leaft bring up a {mall Number in that Manner, 
that they may have a fine Breed. 

If you live near Cities, and your Milk yields a 
good Price, you may take this Courfe, fuffer the 
Flemifb Calves to fuck the Dams a Month or 
two, and you may milk the Overplus; or elfe let 
the Calf fuck a common Cow; and ftill to make 
the more Profit of it, put the Calf to a Cow in 
the Country, that is far from Towns or Cities, 
where no Milk is fold at all. 

To order your Cows in the Summer Seafon, 
and to live upon as little Pafture as the common 
ones; you muft know, that the Grafs when it 
is too old and too ripe, is hard, that the Cattle 


will not readily eat it, and that it is not juicy, as 


Meat that is over done, no more Juice in it; 
fo on the other Hand, if the Grafs is not sipe e- 
nough, but is too tender, it has not Body and 
Juice enough in it; and it will, as it were, but 
pas through them, and the Cattle will eat twice 
or thrice more of it, than when it is in Maturity, 
and not improve upon it, which is known to be true 
upon Experience. : 

Befides, Cattle love Change of Pafture, as Men 
do Variety of Victuals. here there is great 
Quantity of Grafs, half of it is deftroy’d; 
they pick out that which is moft tender, and leave 
the hardeft behind; when it dries, and is deftroy’d 
by the Treads of their Feet. Where there is v 
delicious Grafs, they feed it fo ciofe, and keep it 
fo down, that as tender and nice as it is, it brings 
but little Profit. © | 

To manage therefore your Pafture Grounds well, 
if it can be done, and that the Place will allow it; 

ou muft feparate them in Proportion to the 
Nuniber of your Cattle, and fuffer them to bé no 
more than three or four Days ina Place ; the Grafs 
is known by Experience, to grow fafter and 
i a than when it is always fed and trod un- 
der Feet; and then-you may fuffer it to ripen as 
much, or as little as you pleafe; and let all be 
eaten at once, becaufe of the {mall Extent of the 
Place; and the Cattle on the Account of the 
e will find ic better; two Arpents of Land 
hus feparated, is worth more than three that are in 
common. 
To make thefe Separations or Inclofures with a 


‘ {mall Charge; if the Ground be fuch as can be 


owd, itis doneas it were for nothing. Let your 
round where you defign to make your Ditch or 
Bank, .be plow’d as deep as you can; the Plow 
will turn up more Earth ina Day than fifty Men : 
To throw up this Earth, pitch upon what Number 


and Beauty 
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of Men you judge proper to follow the Plow; 
with broad Sa Shovels, and Iron at the 


End, like thofe wherewith they meafure Salt in 
France, with one of which they will raife more of 
ae — with three — four oe our Gardiner’s — 

vels; you may plant your Banks according to 
the Nature of the Country, and if you do Conte 
nothing but to have Wood for firing, it will yield 
thrice more Profit than the Bank cofts, and you 
will almoft make your Pafture - yield doubly 

more. , 

If your Pafture Grounds are moift and cannot be 
lowed, make your Inclofures of Willows or the 
ike; keep them the firft Year from Cattle, and af- 

terwards twift them one within another, {0 as that 

the Cattle may not go and rub againft them, and. 
deftroy them: You may fix five or fix rough Pofts 
in your Pafture Ground, againft which the Cat- 
tle will fcrub much better, than againft a new 
planted Willow which gives way. | 

Befides, if you can poffibly do it, during the 
Summer Heats, put your Cattle into fome fhady 
Place, the Cows will yield double the Milk ; they 
will of themfelves quit their Pafture, and go 
thither; obferve that that is better tothem than Food: 
Nature is wife, Inftin¢t does not fail them; the 
Hedges of Willows, and the like Wood, will 
grow up and become fhady: If you have none ot 
this Conveniency; make Sheds for them in the 
Pafture Grounds, or drive them into their Stalls. 

To feed them in Winter Time, which is the 
thing dreaded, there are three Ways and cheap 
ones, pitch upon that which moft fuits with your 
Climate: Rapes, ‘Tureps, andthe Maritime Ruth, 
have been already touch’d upon as proper and 
ufeful, as well as cheap Fodder for Cattle; thefe 
Rapes gnd Turneps are fown in the Month of Fuly, 
at the Bull of the Moon, or in the Wane, ta 
care efpecially, that the Seafon be 2 litle moift, 
if you can have it fo; two Pounds and an half of 
Seed is enough to fow an Arpent of Land, for it is 
very {mall. 

O fow this Seed evenly, take as many Bufhels 


‘| of Sand as you have Buthels of Seed; take half an 


Hogfhed, or the like thing, into which put a Lay 
of this Sand, and upon it one of your Seed, fo go 
on from Lay to Lay, till all the Seed is mixd. 

To make the fame foon {prout out, pour a Pail 
or two of Water upon the Sand in your Veffel, 
thus keep the whole ready againft the Time it will 
rain, or at leaft the Evening; fow this Sand and | 
Seed, as you would do Corn, and when thar is 
done, harrow it with a {mall Harrow, that has the 
wrong Side upwards, with fome Thorns at the End 
of it, to cover the Seed only with alittle Duft. 
, Thefe Rapes and-Turneps require a light and 
{mall Earth; there is a Harrow that is made on 
purpofe fer this Ufe. Ithas been faid before, that 
your Ground by this ‘means will produce two 
Crops; the Barley whieh is. fown before Winter, 
is cut down at the End of ene, or in the Begin- 
ning of Fuly; they fet Fire to the Stubble which 
remains, when they have gather’d in the Corn; and 
the fame Day if it can be done, let the Ground be 

owd; it is then hoc Weather, and the Sun 

ens it, if it be not prefently work’d, and the 
Plow would fcarce enter; when the Ground has 
been thus plow’d, they harrow it with a great and 
heavy Harrow, which breaks the Clods, and 
makes it {mall or fine, as that Earth wherein you 


fow Lettice. 
sTOW by in 
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To make thefe te i 8 Tarh 

the inning , ro upon them a 

fhed’ fal of Water; this will prefs down the 
D da Leaves; 


Leaves, and make the Root grow thick; when the 

aves begin to grow yellow, they are come to 
their Maturity, ‘and will grow no bigger, and this 
happens in November, when they pull them out of 
the Ground before hard Frofts come on; they cut 
off the Leaves as they put them up, to prevent 

ir Heating of them, and put them intoa Place 
-fedure from Rain, which otherwife would rot 


them; if they keep them well, they will continue 


d till April. | 
~ Tf you have a great Quantity of them, and have 


not Room enough to lay them up, {fo 4s to fecure 


them from Wet, you may make a Shed with little 
or no Expence for them, which will keep twenty, 
sa yea an hundred Loads if you have them. 
ou may make a Shed or the like Place in the 
‘Air near the Houfe, by taking four Polcs, or a 
greater Number, in Proportion as you would have 
it, Or according to the Quantiry of Turneps you 
have, drive thefe Poles into the Ground, and to 
them faften Hurdles, that they ferve asa kind of 
Wall; cover the Top aifo with Poles, and cover 
them with Srraw in a Pyramidical Form, which 
ferves for a Roof, and fecures them from Rain. 
. Put your Rapes and Turneps into this Place, 
and to prevent their rotting, it will be -neceflary 
fome Air and Wind fhould have Paffage into the 
Place; and to this End, let there be a little Va- 
cancy about the Top, and let not the Sticks of 
your Hurdles or Wattles, that ferve for a Wall, be 
put too clofe together, that fo the Wind may have 
fome Room to go in. 


You muft have a fmall Door at the Bottom of. 
this Shed, through which you may take out the" 


Rapes and Turneps. 

‘They give them, while they continue good and 
‘found to their Cattle to fatten them; fuch as Hogs, 
‘Oxen, Cows, Horfes, gc. It will make ghem in- 
deed foft and faint, and {weat at their Work. 

But they chiefly feed Milch Cows, Sheep and 
Goats with them; they firft wafh them, and cut 
‘them into Pieces, and let em eat them raw, or 
half-boiled; the laft Way isthe beft; they will grow 
fat enough with them. They boil ’em with aimall 
(Charge, and in the following manner. 

Take a great Ketde or Caldron fix’d upon a Fur- 
nace forit, a little Fire will heat it, all Sorts of Wood 
is good firing. On this Occafion, even Brooms, 
Heath, and Turf, if there is any to be had, will 
_ do very well; the Caldron alfo will ferve to boil 

Porridge for labouring Men, Lyes and other Ufes; 
you will do more with five penny worth of Wood, 
than you would do without the Stove for forty : 
hefe Rapes and Turneps, raw or boiled, are in the 
Evening given to. Cattle that yield Milk; becaufe 
the fame digefts better in the Night; they give to 
Cows about two hatfuls of them, and to Sheep 
and Goats one; and if it is defign’dthey fhould be 
farned,, they give them at any Eiour, Evening, 
Morming, or Noomtide, or with a lice Bran or 


- They cut them all into Pieces, etherwifa they 
would ftrangle the Cattle; this is done upon a 
wooden Block with a great Chopping Knife. 
~ CAT. TLE-STALL or Frame, a thing made 
in the Country to give Cattle drink in when there 
is occafion, in this Manner; firft, pitch your 

rer . Pofts faft in the Ground, slant it in the 

Bottom, and then plank the Sides with four ftrong 
Bars of a Side, well and faft made to the four 
Corner Pofts, which Pofts muft be at leaft feven 
Foot high; then cro& thefe Bars on the autfide 
with three crofs Bars, but let the Entrance be 
four Foot wide, fo that the Beaft may eafily enser 
in, and there fec with fix Bars behind, fo that when 
ke is in, he cannot retire nor return on neither Side 
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thereof, nor yet ftir backward nor forward ; you 
muft alfo have two Bars before, and a ftrong 


crofs Bar thereon, and as they tye their Horfes 


with their Halters, fo muft you tye up their 
Horns, that i may the more eafily give them 
drink: Thus having tyed the Beaft’s Plead fait in- 
to the Bar within, his Feet fhall not then {train 
without the Stall, but reft within on the Planks; 
and to order him, that he fhall not offend with his 
sai | bind it down to the Bars, and this Order 
mnit be ufed for all your great Cattle. : 
CAUSTICKS; fuch things as by their violent 
Activity and Heat, deftroy the Part to which they 
are apply’d, or form it into an Efcar; but accord- 
ing as they are managed, they may be made to 
anfwer in divers Intentions, without making any 
confiderable Wafte of the Parts to which thcy 
are apply’d. 
CAUTERIZING INSTRUMENTS; Infftru- 


ments to fear Hawks with in defperate Cures, be- — 


ing the laft Refuge; they are made after the Fafhi- 
on of the following Figure: That mark’d 4, is to 
caurerize the Hank being alfo round and plain at 
the Top: That mark’d B, is to cauterize the Nares, 
being alfo round and hollow at the Top: That 
mark’dC, is a cauterizing Button, to burn and fear 
the Head, and with that other Device on the Back- 
fide, to’cut the Skin under the Nares, if Need re- 
quires: That mark’d D, isto cauterize and enlarge 
the Nares, and is therefore made fo {mall and fharp 
at the Point, the better to enter the Nares; and 
that mark’d E,, is the cauterizing Knife, ufeful for 
divers Occafions. | 
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Thefe Inftruments fhould be larger or Gnaller, 
according to the Proportion of the Hawk; you 
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fhauld alfo,. befides thofe Tools, be provided with 


a Pair of Sciffars, a Splatter, and looping-frons. 
CAUKING-IRON, an Iron wherewith Farri- 
ers fear thofe Parts of a Horfe that require burn- 


ing. lis | : | 
CEDAR; a Tree, which itis pity itisnot more 
propagated in our own:Country, confidering ix is fo 
eafily raifed, and that it will grow fo well with us. 
Cedars are of -feveral Sprts.and Kinds, fome of 
which do very much refemble the Juniper, ee 
I ome 


4 
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fome think to be a Species of it, and therefore it 
might do well to be better encouraged, where the 
Soil is proper for it, to fec to what Magnitude it 
will grow: Other Sorts of it are more like Cy- 

refs, as thofe Kinds growing in New Esgjand and 

irginia are: But the Cedars of Lebanon bear the 
fevereft Weather wehave. Acertain Author fays, he 
had raifed feveral of them of Coneshad from thence; 
and had a Walk planted with them; and where- 
foever they are to be had ‘of any Sort, the Seeds 
may be brought from the {ft Parts of the 
World in the Cones; for the fame Author adds, 
he had fome two Years old, that grew as well as 


-thofe that were brought him directly from Mount 


Lebanus , and he ts apt to believe, if they are kept 
in the Cones, and not taken our, rill you juft fow 
them; they may be kept three or four Years with- 
out any Prejudice. | 
They are raifed of Seeds, which feldom fail of 
growing, if ordered right, and if care be taken to 
preferve them from the Mice, which are very 
greedy of them. They bear a Cone as the Pines do, 
but it is rounder and more like Scales: The fame 
Obfervations are to be regarded in the gathering of 
them, as that af the Pine, only to open them, let 
them be ftecped in cold Water for eight and forty 
Hours, and the Sceds fet as foon as taken out: 
The time to fet chem is about the latter End of 
March, which fow on a good rich Mould, and lay 
ic at leaft two Foot deep, but let no Dung come 
near them; and if your Bed be made a little 
floping, it will do well, that the Water may run 
of from them, for-tog much Water ‘is apt to 
burft the Seed; they cannat well ftand too dry, if 
they are: but fhaded in dry Weather ; fift the Earth 
about them as they come up, to eitablifh their 
Roots. They delight moft in a rich dry Soil, but 
they will grow very well on the hazelly Brick 
Earth, and on.Gravel, that has fomething of good 
Mould about a Foot deep on the Surface of ‘it. : 
The beft time of tranfplanting of ‘them, is at 
three or four Years old, from the Place where you 
raifed them of the Sced: If you’ water them the 
firft Year with a Lift, it may do well, and be. of 
great Advantage to them: They grow but flow] 
the firft {even or eight Years, but afterwards wi 


as much Speed as molt other Plants. If Cedar be - 


ufed in Building, it would reform the Malignity 
and Corrofivenets of the Air, and preferve againft 


Moths and Worms: It is fo dry, that it cannot well — 


endure Nails,. and therefore proper only to be 
faftned by Pins of the fame Wood: Its Fragrancy, 
fine Grain for all Sorts of Works, and its Durable- 


nefs, are able to recommend it for all Ufes; be- 


fides, the Statelinefs of it for Walks and Avenues, 


feveral of them being reported to be two hundred — 


Foot or more in Height. 


“CEDRE; the Fruit of the Cedrat, which is a 


Kind of a Citron-Tree, growing in foreign Parts , 
in France moftly,-and with us, only ripe Cedres are 
preferw'd, that are brought from beyond Sea; but 
in the Countrics where they grow, and on the 
Coaft of Genoa and Nice, great Quantities of 
them are preferv’d green, after having taken out 
the Juice to make the Liquor call'd,. Cedraz; to 
that purpofe they are ufually cut into Quarters, to 
be reduced into Sticks of any Size that fhall be 
thought fit; they may alfo be cut according to 
their Thicknefs, and through the middle, by reafor 
of the extreme Largenefs of this Fruit; by which 
means there will be two Sorts, viz. one entirely 
green, and the other white, they are generally pre- 
ferv'd liquid, and tranfported in that Condition ; 
fo that there is no more to be done than to dry 
them as occafion ferves, which be perform’d 
in this manner; They muft firft [be drawn ff 


s 
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their former Syrups, and put into feather’d Sugar; 
in order to have a cover b 

as they are fomewhat cold, and that you can en- 
dure to touch the Handles of the Pan, the Sugar 
may be workd and: made white, by beating 


ome and as foon as 


and 
ae it by Degrees againft the Sides of the 

our Colter anak afterwards be laid in the 
e Sugar, and turn’d; then they are to be taken 


out, and drain’d in a Cullender or Hurdle, fo as 
their Pulp may lie downwards; by which means, 
they will be finely iced over, and dry’d in a fhort 
time, without the Help of a Stove. , 


To preferve ripe Cedres, and Limes, or Pome-Ci- 


tron, they are ufually cut altogether as the green 
‘Cedres, or according to the Method for Citrons, to 
which Article Recourfe may be had, for the Way of 
ae 

abfolutely the fame without any Digerence: The 
fame thing may likewife be done with alge to Lime, 
or great Lemons, of which, a Kind of Syr 

made, aswell as Liminado. For the Effence of Ce- 
dres, fee 1ft Article for preferving the Z.clts of Cedress 


it being done in the very fame manner asthat of Le- 
mons. 


and putting them into Sugar ; becaufe it is 


up is alfo 


Confult that Head. 
CELLAR, the lowcft Room in the Houfe, 


the Ceiling of which ufually lies Level with the 
Surface of the Ground, on which the Houfe 
ftands : Cellars, according to Sir H. Wooton, ought, 
unlefs the whole Houfe be cellar’d, to be firuated 
on the North*Side of the Houfe, as needing a cool 
and frefh Air. ; 


CELLS; the Name which Botanifts give to 


the Partitions or hollow Places in Husks or Pods, 
where the Seed lies. ? 


CELANDINE, a common Name to different 


‘Plants, of which the one is call’d the great Celan- 
dine, and in Latis Chelidonium: and ef 

little Celandine, and in Latin Chelidonia. 
. The great Celandine, is a Plant that fends forth 
a Stem a Cubit high, and upwards; it is flender, 
and has many Branches adorn’d with Leaves re- 
‘fembling thofe of Crow-Foot, but more tender, 
and inclini 


e orher the 


ing to green; after every Leaf arifes a 


Flower like thofe of the Violet; it is full of yél- 
low Juice, which is fharp and biting, accompany’d 
with a little Bitternefs, and has an ill Smell: 
Fruit. is form’d like that of the- horn’d Poppy, 


he 
wherein the Seed is found; the Root is plain, and 


I divided. into feveral others. | 
. .This Plant grows in fhady Places upon Walls, and 
| in theClefts ot old Edifices, and flourifhes in April. 


The Juice of Celandine being mixd with 


| Honey, and boil’d in a Coppér Veffel upon Coals, 


clears the Eye-fight,; the Root being chew’d, cures 


the Tooth-ech, and has feveral other Verties. 


The little Celandine produces Leaves like thof 
of Ivy, tho’fmaller, rounder, more tender, and 2 
little thicker, they lie on the Ground without any 
Stem: It fends forth pretty many Roots that are 


-of an equal Hardnefs, of which there are not a- 


bove three or four that are pretty well diftant from 
each other: The Flowers are yellow; they appear 
in the Beginning of the Spring, and the Leayes 
have certam Spots inthem. = = - _ 
_ "This Plant grows up and’ dies in the Spting: 
the Place it delights in, is marfhy and moiit; 
it flourifhes in March, and continues buttil! April. 
- The Juice of it being taken in at the Nofe, 
purges the Brain; there is a Water diftill’d from it, 
which’ is admirably for the King’s Evil; the 
Root apply’d: with the Urine.of a fick Perfon, is 
good for the Piles, and the Herb alone has. the 
fame Effect. | 7 : 


“The Juice of its Flowers beitig, mix'd with 


Honeys Woman's Milk, or fomewhat elf that will 
ai “qualify 
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ualify its Acrimony, takes away the Specks of the 

yes, dries up Sores and Ulcers, cures Tetters, 
fcabby Heads, and fcald Heads in Children: Chy- 
mifts put a great Value upon it in their Extracti- 
ons of Metals. It is faid, = = old aitenas 
make their blind young ones fee; by apply: e 
Leaf of Celandine their Eyes : tt AP a faid, 
that the Leaf of this Herb being put next to the 
naked Feet in ones Shoes, cures the Jaundice; if 
the fame be pounded with the Root of Camomile, 
heated or fry’d, and apply’d to the Navel, it allays 
the Cholick; the whole Plant being dry’d and 
pulveriz’d, cures Wounds and Ulcers. 

The Leaves, as well as the Roots, have the 
Vertue to cure the Ulcers of the Evil, the Emrods, 
Cancers, and cold Tumours, by an emollient and 
difcuffive Quality contain’d in them. 

CELESTINS, or Staff-Tree, a Plant that bears 
greet. Leaves all the Winter long, and does 
well to mix with Paracantha, for making Ever- 
green Hedges: It is raifed of Seeds or Layers, and 
is beft removed in the Month of March or April. 

CELERY ; a Plant, whofe Seed muft be fown 
in the Beginning of April; but this firft fowing 
being very often fubject to run into Seed, they 
are wont to fow it the fecond time at the End of 
May, or the Beginning of Sune: This laft be- 
comes better and more tender, and this Salletting is 
ufually caten in Autumn, and during the whole 
Winter. an | 
’ To fow it as it fhould be, becaufe the Seed is 
very fmall, you muft always fow it very thin; for 
ufe what Precaution foever you can, when it comes 
up, you will always find it too thick; fo that with- 
out thinning of it feafonably, before it be tran- 
fplanted, it warps and flags its Head too much, and 

ows weak, fhooting its Leaves outward in a 
frrageling Manner. 

In tranfplanting of Celery, the Plants are to be 
placed two or three Inches one from another; for 
which, Holes are to be made in the Nurfery Bed 
only with your Fingers: What comes from the 


firft fowing, is tranfplanted in the Beginning of | 


Sune; about which Time the fecond fowing is 


fow’d, which is in open Beds, and the fame muft © 


be thinn’d, cropp’d and tranfplanted as the other ; 
but more muft be planted the fecond ume than 
the firft. | 

The tranfplanting of them in hollow Beds, is 
good only on dry Grounds; {fo that plain Beds are 
for them, but both muft be extremely 


pro ? 3 
well waterd in Summer, which contributes to 
make them tender; and in order to whiten the 


fame, begin at firft to tye the Celery with two 
Bands, when it is big enough in dry Weather; 
then earth it up with Earth, taken from the high 
raifed Path-ways, or elfe cover it all over with 
long dry Dung, or dry Leaves; and this in three 
Week’s time, ora Month, whitens it; but becaufe, 


~ when it is whitened, it rots as it ftands, if not pre- | 


fently eaten, it is not to be earthed up, or covered 
with Dung, but in fuch Proportion as you are able 
to fpend icout of Hand. - 

d Frofts quite fpoil Celery, and therefore 
upon the Approach of them , it muft be quite co- 
verd over; io order to which, after it is ty’d up 
with two or three Bands, it is taken up with the 


Earth at the sages ing of Winter, planted in a- 
the Plants fer as clofe to one a- 


nother Bed, 

nother as may be, which will make them require 
aa lefs ering than before, when more a- 
funder. 


To raife Seeds from them, fome Plants muft be 
tranfplanted into fome By-places, after Winter is 
pag. which will not fail t0 run to Seed in 
Auguft. . | 
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¢_ There is but one Sort of this Plant; the tender 
- Leaves of the blanch’d Stalk do very well in our 


Sallets, as likewife the Slices of the whiten’d Stem, 

which being crimp and fhort, firft peel’d, and 

flit long wife, are eaten with Oil, Vinegar, Sale 

and Pepper; and for its high and grateful Tafte, 

is ever placed in the middle of the grand Sallet, at 
eat Men’s Tables: Have a care of a {mall red 
orm lur. in thefe Stalks. 

To have Celery betimes, fteep good Seed for a 
Day or two jn fome Vinegar, in a Place that is 
a litle warm, and when you have taken it out 
from thence, let it dry; it muft be fown in 
Ground, and mix therewith fome Afhes, made of 
the Stalks and Cods of Beans; they muft be wa- 


terd with Water that is warm, and the Ground af.’ 


terwards cover'd with a Lay of good Straw, that 
the Heat may not exhale too foon; you will a few 
Days after, fee the Earth open every where to Ad- 
miration, and fhoot them out; continue to watér 
them, and the Stems in a fhort time will rife and 
grow tall. 

_CENTORY,, in Latin Ceutaurivm, a Name 
given to two Plants, that are entirely different from 
one another, one of which is called the great 
oe and the other the little Centory. 

e 
or five Foot high, the Leaves are oblong, and di- 
vided into feveral Parts; the Flowers ie cut into 
long Straps, and grow in Tufts upon round thick 
Heads at the Top of the Stems, and are of a blue 
Colour inclining to Purple. It grows on Moun- 
tains and unfrequented Places. Its Root is aftrin- 
gent and vulnerary, it provokes Urine, and re- 
moves Obftructions; they ufe it fucce(sfully in He- 
moirages, and Vomiting, and in Loofenefs. — | 

The little Centory is like Origan, the Stem is 
q » half a Foot high, and fometimes 
more; the Flowers refemble thofe of the Lichns, 
and are Red, inclining to Purple; the Leaves are 
like thofe of Rue, longifh and {mall; the Root is 
{mall, light, bitter to the Tafte, and of no Ure. 

It grows on rich Hillocks, the beft comes from 
Acarnania, Elis and Meffexa; and in France, inthe 
Country of Breffe and Daxphiny: It bloffoms in 
Fuly, and continues till September. 

t is a little aftringent ; the Decoction of it being 
taken, purges by Stool; it is good for Tertian A- 
gues, the Jaundice, Stoppages of the Liver, Spleen 
and for the Sciatica. It kills Worms, and brings 


them away through the Fundament: It is alfo very 


ufeful in Confumptions and Cramps, and all ner- 
vous Difeafes; the fame with fome Honey clears 
oe Fye-Sight, and difpells Mifts from before 


em. 
~ CEPAA, a Plant like Purflain, but the Leaves 
are darker, and the Root {maller; it grows in 
uncultivated Places, and bloffoms in Mayand Fune: 
It has the fame Vertues as Purflain. ‘The Leaves 
being drank in Wine, are good for thofe who 
make Water Drop by Drop, and thofe who have 
an ulcerated, or rather {cabbed, Bladder, efpecially 
when boiled with the Roots of wild Sparagrafs. 


eat Centory, has Stems which grow four _ 


» 


CHAIN; an Inftrument ufed in /srveying, to : 


meafure Land withal, of which there are feveral 
Sorts; as | | 
1. A Chain of 100 Foot long, each Link being 


one Foot in Length, and at each ten Foot there 


is a Plate of Brafs, withaFigure engraven thereon, 
to fhew- readily, how many Feet there are from 
the Beginning ot the Chain: And for more Eafe 
in accounting, there is, or fhould be, abrafs Ring 
at every five Lines, that is, one between every 
two Plates. This Chain. is moft commodious for 
meafuring of large Diftances or Lengths, 

| | | 2.A 


“Of the half Perpendicular, &c. according to the 


. CHA 5 _ CHA 


Wherefore it is evident, that $253625 f{quare 
Links, be the Product of 7 25, by 7.25, i.e. divided 
by 100,000, that is, by cutting off five Fi 
on the right Hand, leaves five Acres and 25,625 
{quare Links over. 

Again, if 25,625 fquare Links do contain any 
Quarter or Quarters of an Acre, then it is but 
multiplying by four, and dividing by 140,000, i. ¢, 
five cut of from the Produéts , ‘they will contain. 
fo many Acres, as now they do Quartets or Roods; 
for any Number of Quarters multiplied by four, 
prone the like Number of Integers, and only 

ivifion reduces them to their right Denomina- 
tion: So that 25,625 multiplied by 4, gives 
102500, which divided by 100000, leaves one 
Acre, and 2500 Quarters of {quare Links over. 

This laft Remainder 2500, being the true Num- 
ber of {quatre Links multiplied by 43 if mul- 
tiplied by 40 (which is + of 160) it muft as. 
Olten contain 100000 {quare Links, as 4 Of 25005 
#.e. 6255 contains the {quare Perches. | 

Thus 100000 divid by 160, gives 625, as an- 
fwering to one Perch: 2s00 multiplied by 46; 
Se 100000; or one Acre after Divifion, or five 

igures cut off. | 

How by the Chain to take an Angle in the Field. 

_Firft, meafure along the Hedge AB any {mall 
Diftance, as 42, two Chains; alfo meafure along 
the Hedge 4¢, what Number of Chains you 
pect » no matter whether they ‘ate equal to the 
ormer or not, as 3 two Chains; then meafure 
the Diftance 2, 3, fappofe it be x Chain 68 Links. 


2. A Chain of fixteen Foot and an half in 
Length, and made fo, as to contain two Links, 
With Rings at every ten Length. 

This Chain is convenient to meafure {ma!l Gar- 
den Grounds or Orchards, by Perch or Poll Mea- 

wre, 

4 3- A Chain of four Pole or Perches in Length, 
which is fixty fix Foot, or twenty two Yards; for 
each Perch contains fixteen Foot and an half: This 
whole Chain is divided into a hundred equal Parts 
or Links, whereof twenty five are a juft Pole or 
Perch; and for ready accounting, there is ufually 
a remarkable Diftinction by fome Plate or. large 
Ring at the End of every twenty five Links: Alfo 
at the End of every tenth Link, it is ufual to 
faften a Plate of Brafs with Notches therein » de- 
noting how many Links there are from the Be- 
ginning of the Chain, This Chain of all others, 
is the moft commodious for Cand-Meafure. 

When you are to’ meafure any Line by the 

ain, you are to regard no other Denomination 
but only Chains and Links, fet down with a Prick 
of your Pen betwixt them: Thus if you found 
the Side of a Clo to be fix Chaims and thirty 
five Links long, it muft be put down thus: 6. 35. 

But if the inks be under ten, a Cypher muft 
be prefix’d; fo feven Chains and nine Lixks mutt 
be thus fet, 7. 9. . 7 

How to caft up the Contents of a Figure, the Lines 
being given in Chains and Links. 


Flaving multiplied Length by Breadth, or Bafe 


Rules for finding the Content of Figures. _ 

Rulez, From the Produé cut off five F; 

towards the right Hand with a Dath of your Pen, 
fo fhall thofe to the left Hand again fignify Acres. 
_ 2. If thefe five cut off to the night: Hand were 
not all eae multiply them by four, and 
Cutting off five Fi towards the nght Hand a- 
gain, the reft will be Roods or Quarters. 

3. Alfo, if amongtt thefe five Figures cut off at 
the fecond Multiplication, there ‘be: any Figures 
befides Cyphers; then multiply all the five by ten, 
gh ee five again with a Dath, and thofe on 
the left Hand fignify {quare Perches or Poles: As 
for Inftance. . | | 

Flaving a {quare Field given, whole Sides are 
each of them feven Chains, twenty five Lizks; the 
Contents of this Square is requird in Acres, Roods 
and Perches. _ | | 


2 
| Breadth fee | e | 
3625 To plot which, draw the Line 4B at Plesture; 
Z ate and fet off two Chains from 4 to 2, then cake 
, 5075 in your Compaffes the Diftance 3> two Chains, 
S. bee fetding one Foor in A, deféribe the Arch 2. 3 
r .”  Acres 525625 take alfo in your Compaffes, Chain 68 Links, fet it 
ee 4 from 2 to 3, anil thtough the Point 3, draw. C, 
Bey fo you have the Angle BAC of the Fidd truly 
Rood 1 92 300 plotted, . - = ee hee 
=a . The fame may be otherwife perform’d thus:. 


Seta Stick in the Angle, and putting the Ring at 
one End of the Chain over it, take the other nd 
in your Hand, and ftretch' out the Chain along the 
Hedge 4B, arid where it ends at § fra Stick; 
then ftreteh the Chain along the Hedge .4 G 
and at the End thereof, fet enother Stick, 25 at 43 
letloofethe Chain from 4, and meafure the Diftance 
4°§2 which fuppofe 74 Links, then Plot icasbefore. 

By this means you may furvey a Field by go 
ing round the fame with the chem, only taking all 

ame 
may 


— Perch 2 @0000 
Anfw.5 Acres, 1 Rood. and 1 Perch. 


The Reafon of this ractical Rule is plain; if 
you confider, that four Chains, or twenty Perches 
in Length, and two Chains or eight Perches in 
Breadth s ‘make an Acre, ar 160 {quare Perches ; 
alfo five Chains multiplied by two, is the fame with 
five Links by 200, which makes 100000 {quare 
Links, | the Angles, and meafuring the Sides; the 


-_< 
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may be plotted by. Direction given under the Ar- | Arms is born, and parted from the Helmet by it, 


ticle Swrveving. 

“CHALDRON; a dry Exzgli/h Meafure, con- 
fifting of four Quarters; but of Coals thirty fix 
Buthels, each containing 566 Averdupois, is a Chal- 
dron, and on Ship-board they allow one and twen- 
ty Chaldron to the Score. 

-” CHALK; a Sort of Stone, of which there are 
two Sorts; the hard dry ftrong Chalk, which is 
beft for Lime; and a foft unétuous Chalk which 
is beft for Lands, because it eafily diffolves with 
Rain and Froft: It is a very great Improver of 
moft Lands, and will alter and change even the 
very Nature of them, efpecially of fuch as have 
not been chalk’d before: For it is apt to caufe 
‘Land to put it felt forth too much; and thercfore 
Land that is chalked, if it is not well dung’d and 
‘kept in Heart, will receive but little Benefit by fe- 
‘cond Chalking, unlefs it lies a great many Years 
‘to recover it felf, except it be fome very particu- 
Yar Sort of Land; which is the Occafion of that 
faying , that Chalk makes a rich Tenant, but a poor 
‘Landlord. For which Reafon, the beft Way of 
‘making Improvement by it, is to mix but one 
Load of Chalk with two or three of Dung, Mud, 
or. frefh Earth, which makes it a conftant Advan- 
tage. It is beft for cold, fower Lands, that lie far- 
theft from it; becaufe the Lands that are near it, 
partake, and have too much of the Nature of the 
Chalk in them: they commonly lay twelve or 
fourteen Loads of Chalk upon an Acre, where 
they lay it fingle; which will upon fome Lands, 
caufe extraordinary en of Corn for fourteen or 
fifteen Years together: “Tis beft to carry the Chalk 
on upon a Lay, a Year or two before you plough 
it up; becaufe it will by that Means {weeten the 
Surface of the Earth, and work not fo much 
downwards, as it willif plowd upatfirft. It makes 
Corn to yield well; and where it is laid upon Grafs 
Ground; it will not fo much increafe the Bulk of 
it, as it will make the Graf fweet, fo as to caufe 
Cattle to fatten {peedily, and Cows to-give thick 
Milk. 

They have a pretty. Way in Kent of faving La- 
bour in digging of Chalk, where they dig it upon 
the Sides of Hills,.6y undermining the Bottom of 
the Chalk; fo far as they have undermin’d the 
Bottom, they. dig a {mall Trench which they fill 
with Water, that in about a Night's time will 
foak to the Bottom, and caufe a Flake from Top 
to Bottom to fall the Breadth of the Place under- 
min’d , which faves a great deal of Labour and 
Danger: Bnt as Chalk in moft Places lies a great 
Depth under the Earth, they there commonly dig 
it in the fame manner, as the Miners carry on the 
Shafts of their Mines, and draw it up with Buckets; 
in which Places*they commonly fell it for fix- 

mce, or -four-pence a Cart-Load, according as it 
ies in Depth, and.here Men ‘have fourteen-pence 
per Day for their Work. re ) 
.* Dr: Lemery tells us, tnat to kill Chalk, you muft 
put it into a Pot, and fill it with.Water, and when 
it begins to boil, you muft take off the thin Skin 
that’ is on the. Top’ with the Point of a Knife, and 
tontiriuing to do’fo till no more, remains, it will 
then be fit for feveral Ufes. - 
. ‘CHALKY-GROUND, fee Earth. : 
CHAMPIONS; Lands not inclofed, or large 
Fields; Downs, or Places without Woods or 
Hedves; fee Enclofures, . | 
~ CHAPEAU; a Term in Heraldry, being a Cap 
of -Dignity ufed to be worn by Dukes; it is of a 
fcarlct Colour ;: lined with Ermines, and on it, as 
on 4 breath , the Creft of Noblemen’s Coats of 
A rn « os 


which no Cref? muft immediately touch. 

—=7y. CHAPPE; aTerm in Heraldry, 
Hutior the Partition of an Efcutcheon 
aHelof this Figure; and they blazen it 

uiithus, Chappe Or and Vert. | 
if CHAPS; Sores incident to the 
yHands and Feet; to cure which, 
take Wheat Corns, prefs them be- 
tween two hot, Irons, and with the 

Oil which comes from them, gnoint thefe Chaps, 

and they will be foon cur’d. | 

CHARCOAL, a beneficial Country Work or 

Bufinefs in fome Parts of our Kingdom ; and they 

have commonly three Sorts made of it, «iz. one 

for the Iron. works, another for Gunpowder, and 

a third for the City of London and the Court: We 

will begin with the firft, the others. being made 

much after the fame manner. | 
Good Oak is the beft Wood for Charcoal ; 


‘which being cut into tan oy of three Foor, and 


fet in Stakes ready for the Coaling; fome level 
Place in the Coppice, that is moft free from Stubs, 
is to be chofen to make the Hearth on: in the 
midft of which, a Stake muft be driven down for 
the Center, and with a Pole having a Ring faftned 


to one of the Ends, or elfe with a Cord put over . 


the Center, a Circumference is defcribed from 
twenty or more Feet Semidiameter, according to 
the Quantity of Wood defign’d for ing, which 


being near, may conveniently be charrd on the , 


Hearth, which at fome time may be twelve, fix- 
teen, twenty, twenty four, and even thirty Stacks. ' 

The Ground being markd out, muft be. bard 
of the Turf and of all other combutftibles whatever, 
which isto be rak’d up toward the Ourfide of the 
Circumference for its proper Ufe; this done, and 
the Wood brought thither in Wheelbarrows, the 
{malleft of it muft be plac’d at the outmoft Limits, 
or Margin of the Earth, long-ways as it lay in the 
Stack; the biggeft pitch an End round about a- 
gainft the fmall Wood, and all this within the 
Circle, till you come within five or fix Foot of 
the Center. a 

They begin at this Diftance to fet the Wood in 
atriangular Form, till it comes three Foot high, 
a which again, the. greateft Wood is to be 
ae almoft Perpendicular, reducing itfrom the 

riangular to the Circular Form, till being come 
within a Yard of the Center, the Wood may be 
pil’d long-ways, being careful that the Ends of it 
do not touch the Pole, which muft be now ere&- 
ed in the Center nine Foot high, that fo there re- 
mains a Ground Hole, which is to be form’d in 
working up the Stack-Woods fora Tunnel, and 
the more commodious firing of the Pit. 

This being done, they go on and pile, and fet 
the Wood upright to the others as Bere. ull ha- 
ving gain’d a Yard more, _it may be laid long-ways 
again, and thus the Work isto be conte’ ftill 
in exchanging the Pofition of the Wood, till the 
whole Hearth and ‘Circle be fill'd, and pil’d up at 
leaft eight Foot high 5 fo drawing in by Degrees 
in piling, till it relembles the Form of a copped 
brown Loaf, filPd all in Equality with f{maller 
Truncheons ull it lie very clofe, and be perfectly 
and evenly fhap’d; then fome Straw, Hay or Fern 
muft be laid on the outfide of the Bottom of the 
Heap, to keep the next cover from falling among{t 
the Sticks: Upon this they put on the Turfs, with 
the Duft and Rubbifh, that was grubb’d and rak’d 
up at the making of the Hearth, and.referv’d neat 
the Circle of it, with which they cover the whole 
Heap of Wood, to the verp Top of the Pit, rea- 

fonably 
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Ne RE aac a accra ccc! 
fonably thick, that fo the Fire may not vent, but d to Loudon, ¢c. and fuch asare charrd of the 


in the Places where they intend it, and if in pre- 
ing the Hearth at firft, there did not rife 
Pifficient Turf and Rubbifh for this Work, it 
muft be fupply’d with fome from sear to the 
Heap; and there are thofe that cover this again, 
with a Sandy, or finer Mould, which if it clofe 
well, need not to be above an Inch or two thick. 
The next Work is to provide a Skreen, by making 
light Hurdles with flit and Straw, of acom- 
petent Thicknefs to keep off the Wind, and broad 


and high enough to defend an oppofite Side tothe 
very Top of the Pit, {0 as to be eafily removed 
upon Occafion. — 

ings being thus diff fet Fire to the Heap, 


but firft be provided of a Ladder to afcend to the 
Top of the Pit; which Ladder is ufually made 
of a curv’d Tiller, to apply to the Convex Part of 
the Heap, and muft be cut full of Notches,. for 
the more commodious fettling of their Feet on, 
whilft they govern the Fire above: Wherefore they 
now pull up, and take away the Stake that was e- 
rected at the Center to guide the Building 

Pile, and carry off the Tunnel; then about a Peck 
ot Charcoal is put in, left to fall to the Bottom of 
the Hearth, and the Coals caft upon them that are 
fully kindled; and when thofe that were firft put 
in are beginning to fink, they throw in more Fuel, 
and foon, till the Coals have all taken firing up to 
the Top; then they cut a large and reafonable 
thick Turf, and clap it over the Hole or Mouth 
of the Tunnel ftopp’d up clofe. 

Laftly, they do with the Handles of their Rakers, 
@rc. make Vent-Holes t the Stuff that co- 
vers the Heap, to the very Wood in » two 
or three Foot Diftance ae round, at about a 
Foot of the Top, though fome begin them at the 


Bottom; a Day after, they begin another Row of 


Holes a Foot and an half beneath the former, and 
fo on, til they arrive at the Ground, as there is 
Occafion; and take notice, that as the Pir does 
cool and fink téwards the Center, it is continually 
to be fed with fhort and fitting Wood, that no 
Part remain unfir'd, and if it charrs fafter at one 
Part than at anothers there they muft clofe up the 
Vent-Holes, and open them where there is Occa- 
fion for them. 

As it will in this manner, be burning five or fix 
Days, and as it cools, the Smoak from thick and 
grote Clouds will grow bluer, ahd the whole Mafs 
fink accordingly ; fo that they may hereby the bet- 
They cal how to and ethids ae Spirables : 

uire two or three s cooling ; 

att » the Vents being opp my 

i with a Rubber, 

but not above the Space of a Yard’s Breadth at a time; 
and firft they remove the coarfeft and groffeft of 
it, ing the finer over the Heap again ;. fo that 
it may neither cool too haftily, nor endanger the 
burning and reducing all to Afhes, fhould the 
whole be uncoverd and expos'd to the Air at 
once; and thus the Work of charring is by Degrees 


Having now all the Symptoms of its being full 
charr'd,. they are to are ay the Coals firft ‘ound 
the Bottom, whereby the Coals, Rubbifh and 
Dutt finking and falling’ in » may choak 
and extinguifh the Fire: Let the Coals when fuf- 


ficiently cool’d, be loaded with a very long tooth’d 


Rake, and thrown into the Coal Wains, made clofe 
with Boards, fely to carry them to Market. 
Now the ther Sort of thefe Coals, are com- 
monly referv’d for the Forges and Iron Works; the 
middling and fmoother, put up in Sacks, and car- 


ing of the. 


of Animals, more partic 


oots, are pick’d out, and accounted the beft for 
Chymical Fires: But for Coal for the Powder- 
ils, it is made of Alder-wood, though the 
Lime-tree were much better, cut, ftlackd and laid 


isa gr dry, it may be coaled af- 

Heap and Pits only 
muft be fomewhat fmaller, becaufe they do nos 
cool fuch great Quantities as before; the Form of 
the Top is alfo fomewhat flatter, on which they 
do likewife fling all their Rubbifh and Duft, and 
do not begin to cover at the Bottom, as in the 
former Example: In like manner,’ when they have 
drawn up the Fire inthe Tunnel, and ftopp’d it ; they 
begin to draw their Duft by Degrees round the Heap, 
as this proportionably fires, till they come round to 
the Bottom, and the whole is difpatch’d in two 
Days time. 

ARDS, otherwife call’d Coftons, the Leaves 
of fair Artichoaks, A hie and wrapt up in Straw, in 
the Autumn and Winter, being coverd all over 
but at the Top; which Straw makes them wax 
white, and thereby lofe a little of their Bitternefs, 
fo that when boiled, they are ferved up like true 
Spanifb Cardons, but yet not fo good; befides, the 

lants of them rot and perifh, during the Time 
"CHARGE, aT 

» aTerm in Heraldry, fignifyi 

whatever thifg is born in the F ‘eld of a Eo of 
Arms; whether Animal, .Vegetable, or any other 
Reprefentation or Figure: Proper Charges are call’d 
Ordinaries, which fee; thus Guill. But Bloom 
calls thofe Charges, on which Rewards and Ad- 
ditions of Honour. are often placed in a Coat 
of Arms, fuch as Cantons, Ouest. Gyrons, 
Flasks, &c. | 

CHARGES, outward Applications to the Bodies 
y Horfes. There is 
not indeed any Form of greater Ufe, or more uni- 
verfal approved of, than thofe Topicks that go un- 
der the Name of Charges; which Term feems to 
have been borrow’d, not only from the Manner of 
their Application, but from the Power and Effica- 
cy of their aang 

CHARGES for Horfes; they are prepared di- 
vers Ways, according to the Nature of the Ail- 
ments, which may be found under their refpective 
Heads: So that it will be fufficient here to fer’ 
down the Manner of preparing two or three of 
the moft of them. To make a for 
a Wrench or Slip in the Shoulder, Hip, @c. for 
all Sorts of Scratches, to affuage Swellings, and 
draw out bad Humours, and the like; take of 


Wheat-Meal two Pounds, put a little white Wine 
to it, and put it into 2 Kettle, as if you were to 
make a Poultis; and when it is well mix’d, add. 


thereto half Pound of Bole-Armoniack in fine 
Powder, and one Pound of Exgli/b Honey ; {ct it 
on the Fire, and boil it, keeping continually ftir- 
ring the Stuff; and in the boiling. put fo it a 
Pound of black Pitch, keeping it ftirring, and 
when it is boiled enough, put thereto half a Pound 
of ordinary T tine, of Oil de Bay, Cummin, 
Althea, ns'Blood, Bay-Berries and Fengreeck 
beaten into Powder; and of Linfeed and Meal, of 
each two Drams, which boil together again, ftill 
keeping ftirring till the whole be incorporated , 
eee pretty warm, charge the aggrieved 


Now for a reftringent Charge to be apply’d to 
broken and diflocated Bones es they hath or 
to take moift oe from weeping Wounds, 
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or to dry up bad Humours, take four Ounces of 
Oil de Bay; Orpin, Cantharides, and Euphorbium, 
two of each, made all into fine Powder, and mix 
them very well with the Oil of Bay, and therewith 
charge the Place griev’d. , 

For a cold Charge » take Bole-Armoniack, 
Wheat-Flower, the White of an Ego, Aqua Vite, 
or White-Wine, whith mix alltogether pretty thick: 
and lay it upon broyn Paper to the Place griev’d, 


and when that is dry, lay on frefh; and chat Part: | 


muft be kept out of the Water; if you intend the 
Plaifter fhould ftayon. OtherChargcsare inferted un- 
der their feveral Heads ; as Honey-Charge, Blood-Charge 
Cold-Charge, red Honey-Charge, white Honey-Charge, 
Remolade, orlefscompounded Honey-Charge, &c. 
_CHASE;: a Rural Term, fignifying firft, to 
drive Cattle toor from a Place, as to Diftrefs and to 
a Fortler; fecondly , a Place of Receipt for Deer 
and wild Beafts, of a middle Nature, but com- 
monly lefs than a Foreft, and not endued with fo 
many Liberties, as the Courts of Attachments, 
Swain-Mote, and Juflice-Seat, and yet a larger 
Compafs, and ftor’d with greater Diveriity both of 
Keepers and wild Beafts, or Game than a Park: 
Now a Chafe differs from a Foreft in this particu- 
Jar, becaufe it may be in the Hands of a Subjed, 


which a Foreft in its proper and true Nature can- , 


not be; and from a Park, in that it is not enclofed, 
and has not only a large Compafs, more Variety 
of Game, but of Keepers alfo, and Officers. See 
Foreft. 

CHECKY, the Herald’s Term for a Bordure 


or Ordinary, that has more than two Rows of 


Checkers; for if it was only one, they call ir, 
‘Counter-compon'd, 

CHEDDER-CHEESE, is made at a Place 
call’d Chedder, lying between Mendip Hills, and 
Axbridge in the County of Somerfet, and is ufu- 
ally very large, Hartlip fays, from twenty, to an 
hundred and twenty Pounds in Weight; and that it 


was ufual, when one made a Cheefe, to borrow | 


all the Milk of his Neighbours: And that fome 
borrow’d as much in one Day, as they were a 
Month in repaying. . 

CHEESE, Food made of Milk, turn’d into 
Curd, and isa main Profit that arifes from a Dairy: 
We make feveral Sorts of Cheefe in England, as 
new Milk, or Morning-Milk Cheefe; Nettle- 
Chcefe, Flitter-Cheefe, and Eddifh, or Aftermath- 

- Cheefe, all which have their feveral Orderings and 
Compofitions. 

To make Morning-Milk Cheefe, which is com- 
monly the beft made in our Kingdom ; take Milk 
early in the Morning, as it comes from the Cow, 
and fyle it into a clean Tub; then take all the 
Cream alfo from the Milk you milk’d the Evening 
before, and ftrain it into the iad Milk — take 
2 antity of clear Water, havi 
aia calding. hot, pour it alfo into the Mile 
to fcald the Cream and Milk together, and let it 
ftand, and cool it with a Dith till ic be no more 
than Lukewarm; then go to the. Pot where the 
Earning Bag hangs, and take fo much of the Earn- 
ing from thence, without ftirring of the Bag, as 
will ferve for the Proportion of Milk, and ttrain 
the fame very carefully therein; for if the leatt 
Mote of the Curd of the Earning fall into the 
Cheefe, it will make it rot and mould: When the 


Earning is putin, let the Milk be cover’d, and fo 


let it ftand for half an Hour, or thereabouts; for 
if the Earning be food, it will come in the time; 
but if you find it does not, you muft put in more: 
Being come, you muft witha Dith in your. Hand, 
br, and math the Curd together, pafling and 


turning it diverfly; which donc, prefs very gently” 


with the flat Palms of your Hands, the Curd down 
into the Bottom of the Tub, then with a thin 
Dith take the Whey from it as clear as you can, 
and {9 having prepar’d your Checfe-Fat, anfwerable 
to the Proportion of your Curds, with both Hands 
joyn’d together, put the Curd thereon and break 
it, preffing it hard down into the Fat, till you have 
fill’d the fame. scram, a if 
When this is done, lay the hard Cheefe-Board 
upon the Top of the Curd, and a little fmall 
eight thereupon, that the Whey may drop from 
it into the Under-Veffel; when it has done drop- 
ping, take a large Cheefe-Cloth, and having wet it 
in cold Water, lay it on the Cheefe-Board, and 
then turn the Cheefe upon it; then lay this Cloth 
into the Cheefe-Fat, aa put the Cheefe therein 
again, and with a thin Slice thruft the fame down 
on every Side; then laying the Cloth over the 
Top, to lay on the Cheefe-Board, carry it alfo 
to the Prefs, there preffing it under a fufficient 


Weight; .wheh it has been ee there half an - 


Hour, you fhall take it and turn it into a dry 
Cloth, or put it into the Prefs again, not taking 
ic therefrom till the next Day in the Evening at 


fooneit,; and the laft time it is turn’d, you fhall | 


turn it into the dry Fat without any Cloth at all. 
When it has been fufficiently prefs’d, and taken 
from the Fat, you fhall lay it in a Rimnel, rub- 
bing it firft on the one Side, and then on the o- 
ther, with Salt, and fo let it lye all Night; next 
Morning you fhafl do the like again, and {fo turn 
it out upon the Brine, which comes from the Salt, 
two or three Days more, according to the Bignets 
of the Cheefe: After this, lay it upon a fair Table 
or Shelf to dry, forgetting not every Day to rub 
it all over with a clean Cloth, and then to tum it 
till fuch time as it be thoroughly drys and fit to 
into the Cheefe-Treck; and in this manner of 
rying, it muft be obferwd, to lay it firft ina Place 
where it may dry haftily, and after, where it may 

dry more at Leifure. | 

To make a Cheefe of two Meals, as of the 
Moming’s new Milk, and the Evening’s Cream- 
Milk, you mutt do alfo the fame; and fo you muft 
if you makea fimple Morning Milk-Cheeie, which 
is all of new Milk and nothing elfe, only you 
fhall put in the Earning as foon as the Milk is 
fyl’d, if it have any Warmth therein, and not {cald 
it; but if the Warmth be loft, it muft be put in- 
to a Kettle and receive the Warmth of the 

Fire. 7 : 
For a very dainty Nettle-Cheefe; which is the 
fineft Summer Cheefe that can be eaten, you muft 
do in every thing as before in the new Milk- 
Cheefe compound, only you fhall put the Curd in- 
to a very thin Cheefe-Fat, not above half an 
Inch, or a little more deep, at the moft: And then 
when you come to dry it, as foon as it is drain’d 
from the Brine,“you fhall lay, ic upon frefh Nettles, 
and cover it all over with the fame, and fo lying 
where they may feel the Air; let them ripen there- 
in, obferving to renew your Netties once in two 
Days, and every time they are renewd, to turn 
the Cheefe or Cheefes, and to gather the Nettles 
as much without Stalks as may be; for the fewer 
Wrinkles your Cheefe and the Evener it is, the 
more curious is the Houfewite accounted. 
If you would make flicten Milk-Cheefe, which 
is the worft of all Cheefes, you fhal] take fome of 
the Milk, to heat it upon the Fire, in order to 
warm the reft; but if it be fowre, fo as you dare 
not venture the Warmth of itfortear of breaking, 
then you fhall heat Water, with which you mutt 
| “Warm 


wwys a Se 


“you may 
Cheefes, as of one Meal, two Meals, or of Milk 


CHE 


warm it; and putting in your Earni 
fhew’d, gather it, pr 
did all other Cheefes. 


as before- 
it, fale it, and dry it, as you 


- ‘Then for your Eddifh or Winter Cheefe, there 


is no Difference between it and your Summer 
Cheefe, as to the making thereof; only becaufe 
the Seafon of the Year denies a kindly drying or 
hardning thereof; it varies much in Tafte, and 
will be always foft, and of thefe Eddifh Cheefes, 
make as many Kinds as the Summer 


thar is flitten. 


To preferve. your Cheefes from Animals that 
would devour them, it is the Advice of Mr. Cho- 
mel, to fteep them in Salt-Warer, and to wrap 


them in Elm, or Nettle-Leaves, and to put them 
into fame Veffel; to the End they may impart fome 
of their Humidity tothem: Another Way is, to put 
fome Oat-ftraw about them, and to lay them upon 
Boards in a Place, without touching one 
another. See Cream, Cream-Cheefe, Milk, &c. 
CHEESE-CAKE, a Piece of Paftry; wherein 
Cheefe being a main Ingredient, it has its Name 
from it. ‘To make Cheefe-Cakes, take fome white 
Cheefe that is not very fat, and pound it well in a 
Mortar with a Lump of Butter as big as an Egg, 
and a little P : When it is pounded eS in 
an handful of Flower, alitde Milk, and two 3 
and take care that this Mixture be not too thin. 
In the mean while a fine Pafte is to be prepared, 
and {mall Pieces of it to be roll’d out, according 


‘to the Bignefs you would have the Cheefe-Cakes 


to be of; fome of this Farce muft be put upon 
the Pieces of Pafte roll’d out for the Under-Cruft ; 
raife the Sides with three Corners, as it were in 
the Form of a Prieft’s Cap, and pinch thofe 
Corners well with your fingers, to the End that 
they may not fall or give way, as they are baking; 
then wath them over with an Egg well beaten, 
and fet them in the Oven. They may be ufed in 
gamifhing feveral Difhes. 
CHEESE-CURD-PUDDING, a Dith - 
red chiefly of Cheefe-Curd. Take the Curd of a 
Gallon of new Milk, drain’d from the Whey, beat 
it very well in a Mortar, wi 
Butter; then take fix Eggs, but three of the whites, 
beat them very well, and ftrain them to the Curd ; 


‘two grated Naples Bifcuits, or ahalf-penny Loaf, if 
‘they cannot be had, with half a Pint of Flower; 


mix all thefe together, and: fweeten it to your Pal- 
late: Butrer your Patty-Pans very well, fill and 
bake them: Let not the Oven be too hot, turn 
them out, and pour on them Sack, Sugar, and 


-Butrer melted very thick; cut Slips of candied O- 


range-Peel or Citron, to ftick up in them, and 
flice blanch’d Almonds for that have not 


Sweetmeats. 

CHEESELP-BAG;, otherwife cail’d Runnet, is 
the Stomach Bag of a poe fucking Calf, which 
never taftes any other Food than Milk, where the 
Curd lies undigefted; oe ee. 
ning of the Year, the good Houtewives ought to 


provide themfelves good Store: Firft, let them open | 
the » and pour 


Bag out into a clean Véefiel, the 
Curd and thick Subftance thereof; but the reft 
which is not curded muft be put away: Then they 
are to open the Curds, out of which they are to 
pick all manner of Motes, either of Grafs or Filth 
got into the fame; then lec them wafh the Curd in 
many cold Waters, till it be as white and clean 
from all Sorts of Motes as is poffible;, then lay it 
on a clean Cloth that the Warer may drain from 
it, which done, let nee it into another dry 
Veffel; then take a ortwo of Salt, and 


vi 
th 


four Spoonfuls the 


with half a Pound of 


‘Standard-Treess but though 


CHE. 


let them rub the Curd exceedingly therewith: next 
let them take their Bag, and wath it alfo in divers 
cold Waters till it be very cleap, and put the Curd 
and Salt up into the Bag; the Bag being alfo well 
rubb’d with Salt, and fo it up and falt the . 
outfide all over, and then t ey cou fhur- up the 

Pot clofe, and fo keep them a full Year -before 


‘they ufe them. ae 


for hanging them up in Chimney Corners, 

as -— zt saute ara ic is a fluttifh and un-- 
wholfome Way; and the {preading the Runnet 
while it is new, makes the Cheele heavy and fo 
prove hollow. 
Now when the Running or Earning is fit to be 
ufed, they muft feafon it in this Manner, take 


the Bag intended to be ufed, and opening it, let 


them put the Curd into a Stone-Mortar or a Bowl, 
and with a wooden Peftil, or a Rowling-Pin, ler 
them beat it exceedingly ; then put thereto the Yolk 
of two or three Epps, and half a Pint of the fweet- 
eft and thickeft Cream they can fleet from their 
Milk, with a pennyworth of Saffron finely dry’d, . 
and beaten to Powder, together with alittle Clove 
and Mace; and ftir them all paffing well together, 
till they appear as but one Subftance, and let them 
it into the Bag again. | 7 
The next thing they have to do, is to make a 
ery Brine of Water and Salt, and to boil | 
erein dful of Saxifrage, which when it is 
cold, they muft pour into a clean earthen Veffel, 


then take out of the half a dozen Spoanf 

of the former Curd, ne l _ 
Brine; then cl the 
them 
fteep in the Brine a few Walnut-Tree Shells, and 
fo let them keep their Runnet a Fortnight after be- 


et them mix it with the 
n cl Bag up again clofe, lec 
it with the Brine; and in gny Cafe alfo, 


fore they ule it. : 


Thus they are to drefs their Bags, fo as that t ) 
may have ever one ready wh lh and red 


youngeft a Fortnight old, even at the leaft, for that 


will make the quick and fharp, fo that. © 


» will sp giaae 2 for the ga- 
thering and feafoning of at leaft twelve Gallons of 
Milk; and this is the choiceft and beft Earning thar 
can poffibly be made. 

E-VAT, or Fat, a Rural Utenfil thac 


'ferves for a Mould to make Cheefe with; it is com- 


monly made of Wood, and has an Ozier Bottom 
to give P to the Whey; there are thofe 
which are made of Earth and Pewter, with {mall 
Holes in the Bottom like a Cullender: There are 
eat and {mall Cheefe-Vats, proportion’d to the 
ignefs of the Cheefes that. are made, or rather 
according to the different Cuftoms of tries : 
They fhould be wafh’d clean when you go about 
to ufethem. bet | eh 
CHERRY-LAUREL, fee Lasrel. 
_CHERRY-TREE , a Tree whofe Leaves are 
like thofe of a Medlar-Tree, but indented and 
larger; it bears Fruit which are very well known 
by the Name of Chefries. The Cherry-Trees, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chomel, delight in light or ftony 
» and the Cherries they produce are better 


‘tafted than thofe which grow in a ftrong Earth; 


but others will have it, that oy do not grow 
fo well as in richer Grounds. What our Engli/p 
Authors fay, concerning this Tree is, that the Stocks 
for it are raifed from Cherry-Stones fet or fow'd-; 
or from young wild Cherries got out of the 
Woods, or. Suckers got from the common harfh 
Red Cherry: That the wild Stocks make handfome 
afted with a 

do not in many Countries bear Fruit 
y as the Suckers of the Red, being 

E 2 grafte 


Kind, th 
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‘prafted, do; ‘which laft are of a much fmaller 
Growth than thofe of the wild Kind are, and fo 
fitted to graft Cherries on for Wall or dwarf 
‘Trees; but that Cherries grafted on Plumb-Jyces 
‘will not profper long, nor Plumbs 6n Cherries.” 
As for the grafting, Part in thé Opinion of . our ' 
‘French Author, he fays, Cherry-Trees have their : 
particular Genius .as well as other Trees, and it is 
‘neceflaty the fame fhould be ftudied, if you would : 
‘Yucceed m your Grafts , arid bring them into what. 
“Form: you have a.mind to. Cherry-Trees fhould 
‘Be in the fame Place whert they have been 
fown: You muft not pluck them. up to tranfplant, 
‘them into another Nurfery; for this would but a-: 
‘dulterate them, ‘keep therm much back, and even. 
reduce them into a State of languid Growth: If. 
‘you would have bufhy dwarf Cherry-Trees, you 
mutt graft upon’ Chetry-Trees ; and it muft be ob- 
ferved, that thefe Trees require great Care fhould' 
“be taken of them, when they are thus grafted; , 
“for they are fubject to fhoot at the Foot of the; 
‘Stock, and if thefe Buddings are not removed, all : 
‘thefe fmall Shoots will be apt to attract the :beft | 
-Part of the Subftance. of the Earth to thems. and 
‘thereby caufe the Mafter-Stock to languifh, and 
hinder its Fruit to poe well and large, and fo.de-| 
‘prive the Owner of his expected Profit. 
e Grafts on the Merafier, or fmall and bitter 
‘Cherry-Tree, ‘require much- more Pains and. 
‘Trouble, that being a Tree in which the Top is 
‘very. ftrong, and confequently of a Nature very 
‘ to make them grow tall; and hence it is, 
‘that thele Cherry-Trees have more Wood, and 
» bear very la ruit, and alfo Plenty of it. | 
- Our own ‘Kuthors fay, the preat bearing Cherry 
“with us, is a very good Kind,’ and feldom fails, 
tho’ late ripe, in a.cold and fharp Spring; the fame 
‘hanging a Fortnight after they afe reds before the 
‘are thoroughly ripe, ‘and are fitteft for the cold 
‘Places; they are not fo pleafant as the others a- 
“bovenamed, but yet fharp Cherries are more plea-, 
‘fant than the fweet. : 

The Flanders Cherry is beft for the Orchard 
-with us, and the Advantages of a Cherry Orchard 
are ufually confiderable ; thirty Acres at Sittingborx 
‘in Kent, producing above a thoufand Pounds 
in one Seafon , which yet might be but once; tho’ 
they are commonly worth ten ‘or fifteen Pounds 
‘per Acre. i 

The Cherry is admitted to bé a Fruit of gene-. 
‘ral Ufe, efpecially for the Palate and Confervatory : 
"They are a upon the Trees, but in the three’ 
-Summer Months of May, Fune and Fuly, after- 
‘wards only to be had in the Confervatory. 
- The Cherries ripe in May, are ufually fo call’d, 
from the Name of. the Month; the Duke and 
Archduke on a good Wall, 

‘ripe before the End of this Month, fome Allowan- 
‘ces being to be made for the Weather. . 
-  ‘Thofe that are ripe in Fuge are the white, red, 
black, and bleeding Hearts; the Lukewarm is one of 
‘the beft of Cherries; the early Flanders; the Clu- 
fter-Cherry bearing three, four or five ufually on a 
-Stalk; the white Speni/b-Cherry,. the Amber-Cher- 
ba the black Orleans, the white Orleans, Nonfuch, . 
‘the Spanifh black, and the Naples. 
' In Feely, ufually fucceed the late Flexders, com-. 
pa call’d Exgh/b-Cherries; Carnations, a deli- 
‘ate Fruit for the Table or Confervatory, Morella, ° 
4or the great Bearers, being a black Cherry fit for the 
Confervatory before it be thoroughly ripe, but it 
= bitter if eaten raw, only it is to be efteem’d, be- 
ing the laft Cherry that hangs on the Tree; the 
tks » Great Amber, the Egriot,- the 


a 


=a 


— 


— 


are moft Years |. 


‘Kings Cherry ; the Crown Cherry, and the Biquar, 


both ill Bearers; the great Purple Cherry, one of 
the beft amd lateft Cherries, fo call’d from its Fair- 


nefs; the dwarf Cherry, fo call’d from the Small- 


nefs of its Twigs and Fruit 5 there is alfo the com- 
mon black Cherry, much in Efteem for its Phyfi- 


cal Properties. 


Mr. Chomel {ays of Cherries in general, that 
they are ftomachical, keep the Body open; that the 
are for the Diftempers of the Brain, refi 
Poifon, and qualify the Sharpnefs of Humours; and 
that they make Comfits and Ratafia of them. 

That the Kernels of Cherries are eaten for the 
Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, that they enter 
into the Compofition of Frontlets for the Head-ach 
‘ Wher lifh Authors fay concerning 

the Exgli/b Authors concerning the 
Vertues and Inconveniencies of Cnceries is briefly 
this: That the beft Cherries for eating, are fuch as 
are of a hard Subftance, and they muft be fully 
ripe, the watry ones being to be avoided, as being 
cold and eafily putrifying, and the fowre are more 
wholfome: That the {weet move the Body and are 
more eafily concocted in the Stomach ; being eaten 
in the Morning they quench the Thirft, refreth 
and provoke the Appetite; that the dry are aftrin- 

ent, but pleafant to the Stomach, and make a 


an have a good Appetite to his Victuals, efpeci- 
ally if Boiled with a good Quantity of Sugar | on 
the 


m. 

But that how pleafant foever the Sweet may be 
to the Palate, they are Enemies to the Stomach, 
a senor the watry, filling it full of Wind, ee. 
fo that few muft be eaten at once, and immediate- 
ly after, fome Meat of an excellent Subitance, 
either falted or fharp muft be taken. 

To ftew Cherries, take a Pound of them, flit 
the Stalk through the Middle, or into Halves; 


‘| then take your Pan or Skillet, into which put a- 


bout half a Pound of Sugar or thereabouts, which 
muft be boil’d into Syrup, and throw in your 
‘Cherries; let them readily boil over a great Fire, 
having a dozen Walms or thereabouts; then take 
them off, ftir them, and with a Piece of Paper or 
Spoon, take off the Scum: When that is done, 
let them grow cold andfervethemin. : 
The Way readily to preferve Cherries, and with- 
out any more ado, is to take four Pounds of Cher- 
ries, and the better to preferve them, add to them 
four Pounds of Sugar, bruifed as {mall as can be, 
ur thereon a Glafs of Water, for fear the Sugar 
fhould ftick to the Bottom of the Pan; then boil 


‘them on a good even Fire, and fhake your. Pan 


once or twice, to the End the Cherries may kee 
on their Skins, till the Syrup is made; you m 
not Jet your Fire flacken, that your Comfits may 
not languifh, becaufe they would otherwife turn 
black, and be unfightly; take care above all of 
your boiling: If you will, you may do the fame 
with feather’d Sugar, it is the fame thing. aa 
To blanch Cherries, Goofeberries, Rafberries, 
Strawberries, and other Fruits proper to be blanched, 
take the white of an Egg or two, beat it wi 
fome Orange- Flower-W ater, put your Fruit into a 
Difh or earthen Veffel with fome Sugar pulveriz’d, 
and when they are cover'd with the Sugar, put 
them upon fome Paper Sieve or Basket; then cx- 
pofe them to the Sun, or elfe fet them before a 
clear Fire, in fuch a manmer, only that they may 
feel the Heat at a great Diftance, that they may 
be dry’d: If you would have your Fruit reccive a 
red Hue, you may make uie of the Juice of 
Goosberries or Rasberries, with a litle Orange- 
Flower-Water, but no Eggs; you may allo if yo 
| i | 


will, ftrain the Orange-Flower-Water: This is the 
Way to glaze Fruits; ‘and you may alfo in the fame 
Manner blanch the opie of Fennel and Anife, to 
garnifh your Difhes in Winter, or to ¢at. 

Fo have Cherries ftoned, made portable and 
very agreeable, take a Pound, or a Pound anda 
~ Quarter of Sugar at moft, which diffolve ina 

Chopme of Water; then take four Pounds of 
Cherries, from which take away the Stones and 
Stalks ; then.put your Sugar. an the Fire, and when 
it boils, take your four Pounds of fton’d Cher- 
ties, put them into the Sugar on the Fire, ahd give 
them readily thirty or forty boils, that is, fo long, 
till your S ‘becomes 2 little thickifh; you may 
ftir the Pan from time to time; and when they 
are enough, take them off the Fire, fuffer them to 
prow ‘cold, and put thetn upon a Sieve to be 

rain’d; you may take three or four of then, and 
put them into one another, and they will make 


one large Cherry: You may drefs them upon Slates 
or fmall Boards, after which ftrew S upon 
them through a Piece of Silk, and put them into 


a Stove or Oven, out of which you have taken 
the Bread; and when one Side is enough, turn 
them, and put pulveriz’d Sugar apon them as on 
the other Side; you may do the fame by Dam- 
fons: This is a little Sort of Comfit that is portable 
arid very agreeable, and which few Pedple know 
how to make. | 

To have the Spirit of Cherries, you muft take 
fome black Cherries, which put into a Cellar ina 
wooden Veffel to ferment; ‘and when the Fer- 
mentation is made, you muft diftil them im order 
to preferve the Spirit, which is cooling and open- 
ing: If you give it in a convenient Decoction, as 
of the Leaves of the fower Trefoil, ortherwife 
call’d Alleluya; it will allay the Ardour of acute 
Fevers, and moderate the Heat of the Liver. 
- You may in the fame Manner extrac the Spirit 
of Strawberries, which is cooling; the Spirit of 
Bay, Wallwort and Elder, which is very proper for 
the Cure of a Swelling or Tumour; as alfo the 
~ Spirit of Scurvy, which ftrengthens the Stomach, 
and promotes Digeftion. — | is 

o have Chetry-Potage, put fome Water, Salt, 

‘and a Quarter of Butter into fome Water, give it 
two or three Walms; then add the Cherri¢s, Su- 

» Cloves, and Cinnamon, as much as is necef- 


fo that the Potage may not be tvo fharp,- 


P| 
and boil the whole together: ‘There aré many o- 
‘ther Ways of ordering Cherries, but I would not 
“be over-tedious. See wildCherry-Tree. 9 
CHERRY-WINE; a pleafanr. Liquor; for the 
‘making of which, take fome of the beft. Cherries, 
‘pick and ftone them, then ftrain them into 4s 


much as will make a Gallon of Juice, to which. 


‘put two Pounds of cg’ which being. put irtto a 
‘Tub; let it work, an when it has dorte;, ftop it 
ae ai two Months, then draw and bottle it with 
‘a little Sugar, and let it be kept for the Space of 
‘fix Weeks for Uf. - : “ef 


- The Way they, make this Wine in Kest, in} 


iwhich € 


ch erries abound, is; when the 
‘Chermies are 


fl ripe. they ftrip them from the 


‘Strings, and ftamp thtnr as Apples, till the Stonés 


are broken: Then they put the Stuff imo 2 Tub, 
-and cover it up clofe for three Days and Nights; 
next they prefs icin Cydet-Preffes, put their Liquor 
“finto the Tub-again, and let it ftand clofe cover’d 
two Days. more; then they take off thé Scum 
very carefully, for fear of logging » and pour it off 
the Leesinto another Tub, and let 1 ftand to 
clear two Days more ; after this, they {cum and pour 


it as before: If their Cherries are full ripe and 


is pretty | black and thick enough.. = 
O CHESNOT-TREE, in Late ciftnct,a"Pre 


‘two’ Sorts, viz. the “great and the {mall 


fweet, they put only'a Pound and an half of good 
Sugar to each Gallon of Liquor, ftir it wei to- 
seer, and cover it clofe, and ftir it no more till 
the next Day, then pour it carefully off the Lees 
as before; then let it ftand again, and do the fame 


the next inte the Veffel they keep it in: Thiy 
may be repeated oftner, if they fee the Lees are 
grofs, and like to make it fret when it is fetrled, 
then ftop it up till feven or eight Months are paG'd; 
at which time if perfectly fine, they bottle ic; if not, 
draw it off into another Veffel and ftop it up as - 
much longer ft will keep feven Years if ed, 
fine,. and had not beft be drank, till it isa Year 
old: Our Engli/b Wines want only Age to equal, 
if not to exceed moft foreign Liquors. See black 
Cherry-Wine. | | | 
CHERVIL; a Potherb, which is put into 
Potages, and. is one of our Sallet Furnitures; they 
cultivate the fame in Gardens. Befides that whic 
fhould be fown in Beds for fmall Sallet at the 
End of Winter, it will be proper to fow fome 
Monthly as there is Occafion; becaufe the fame 
is more delicious than that which has been long 
fown: The Bands of Efpaliers, and Conterefpaliers, 
will ferve for this End, forafmuch as it cannot, 
inere your Trees by reafon of its SmallnefS, the 
little Subftance which is requir’d, and alfo the fhort 
time it remains in a Place.. 
“Leave fome End or Corner of 4 Bed to run into 
Seed, which may be fufficient to fupply you; let ie 
w there upon the Stems, then pack it up, and 
et the Seed be well dry’d before you putit up. 
There is a Sort of Spanifb C revit. which is 
call’d the musk’d Sort, in Latis , Myrrbis odorata: 
The Leaf is like Hemlock ; itis very agreeable to the 
Tafte; and has a Smell like green Anife and {till 
more agreeable if it be chew’d a little. When it 
fhoots forth again from the old Stem, you muft 
cover it with a meaner, and afterward, a hottet 
Dung, to ftifle it a little, that it may be eaten in 


‘Sallet; it is much more agreeable than Maredoniah © 


Parfly, or Itahan Celery. | 
They fow it ahew in {ome Placé apart; and 


J touch tt not in any wife till it fhoots forth; and 


weed it as the Herb comes on; for it remains 
fometimes a whole Year in the Ground before it 
appears. © 7 hae 

Common Chervil. is only silage by Seed 
that is black, ‘ very sidebar aie ongifh , ftrip’d 
longwife, and grown upon Plants fown int the Aut 
tumn before, ‘Kriittihg’and opening in Fue; fo is 
alfo the musk’d Chervil ‘erage y Seed, which 


grows large. and thick; ‘having’ great’ - 
‘Leaves; indented in their Edges,. dnd aul 490 
Shade -becaufe of its Branclies which fpread round: 


‘The Fruit does not fucceed the Catkins, but grow: 
in Gparate’ Plates... This Thee deiiptis in land 
Ground, ‘and is common it the. Soether Parts of . 


FORCE ie GR ge 

Mr, Chémel diffingiifhes the’ Cri atTe S Into 
an ee ee befnut he ii rakes vo be 
two Kinds, vit. that which. hé calls the pasts 


‘Marronier, and the commion one; thefmall Chet 


a 


nut-Tree, is that which bears Fruit, Lays Hes + 


‘we call fimply Chefwats. 
ip 


“Our Englifh Authors fay, that Pliny reckons {e- 


-veral Kinds of Chefnut-Trees ,’' efpecially about 
‘Yarextam ‘and Naples; and one of them ‘int-par- 


ticular fays, we hive but one cofmmon Sort in 
England that he can hear of 5 that we have Nats 
from feverat Parts, the largeft and fairest froth 

ortuga 
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Portagel and Bayowze, our own being very {mall, 
and not fo fweet as the former. . 

They may be raifed. by Layers, but the beft 
Way to produce them is by the Nut, or (owing ; 
for which chufe the largeft brown, and mott 

for Fruit, and the leffer ones for Tim- 

: Let the Nuts firft be fpread to fweat, then 
cover them in Sand for a Month, and next plunge 
them in Water "ard Liga = Sap on the 
Surface; bei e Space of thirty Days, 
fand plies Drie » and en try hem eGo 
time by Water, and repeat the fame Courfe with 
therm till the Spring. | 

Being thus m 


till the Beginning of the 


Spring, or near, fet them like Beans, foak’d for 


one Night or more in Milk, put them into the 
Holes with the Point uppermoft; being come up, 
they thrive beft unremoved, for they make a great 
Stand for two Years upon every tranfplanting. 

If you remove them, do it in November, in a 
light plyant Ground, or moift Gravel, .yet th 
will grow in Clay, and all mix’d Soils upon blea 
Places, on the North Sides of Hills, and {ometimes 
near Marfhes and’ Waters; they love no Compoft 


but their own Leaves, and are more patient of 


Cold than Heat: They are to be fowd in the 
Nurfery as the Walnut. oO, 

If you fet them in the Winter or Autumn, it 
will be beft to do it in their Husks, .which is a 
good Prefervative Le the Mice: It is alfo v 
neceflary to keep Hogs from them, who will find 
them if poffible: Some fow them confufedly in 
Furrows like Acorns, and govern them like the 
Oak, but then the Ground ought to be well plow’d 
and fallow’d the Summer before; and when they 
{pring, let them be cleans’d at two Foot Diftance, 
after two Years Growth; Coppices of Chefnuts 
may likewife be wonderfully increas'd by laying 
tender young Branches, but thofe that {pring fot 
the Nuts and Marrons are the beft, and will thrive 
exceedingly , if the Ground be’ ftirred and loofned 
about the Roots for two or three Years, and the 
{uperfluous Wood prun’d away, which you ma 
‘efteem moft of the Side Branches to be; they alfo 
fhoot into gallant Poles from a fell’d Stem, that are 
ufeful for many Purpofes 

Thus a Copfe mp 
Years time, which befides other Ufes, yields in- 
comparable Poles for the Gardens, Vineyards or 
Hop-yards, till next Cutting; and if the Ground 
be proper, the Tree in ten or twelve Years will 

w to a Kind of Timber, and bear excellent 

ruit. : : 
. Chefaut-Trees may be tranfplanted as big os a 
Man’s Arm, with their Heads five or fix Foot 
high, but they come on at Leifure: In Plantati- 
ons or Avenues, they may be fet from thirty to ten 


Foot Diftance, but they will | grow much nearer, , 


and fhoot into Poles like the _ if you cultivate 
them while sa! are tender; but nothing loves to 
grow under its Shade. paras 
Same fay, young Che/sst-Trees fhould not be 
run’d or touch’d with any 
ut rather cro 


and fome in Cherriesinthem. = 
The Horfe-Chefext ought to be univerfally pro- 
pagated, being eafily increafed from Layers, and 
grows into goodly Standards, and bears a moft glo- 
rious Flower; it is much ufed for Avenues in 
Fraxce, and was brought into thefe Parts of Ew- 
rope from Turkey , has been raifed from Nuts 
geome from thence, which grow well with us, and 


be ready for felling in eight . 


Knife or edged Tool, : 
d or clarke ree ee tt 
being grafted in Walnut, Oak or Beech, they will, 
y fair, and produce excellent Fruit,. 


CHE 
in time to fair large Trees, full of Boughs and’ 
Branches, green leav'd, and ftreak’d in the Edges 
with Threads in the Middle, that in their Native 
Country turn to Che/nuts, but rarely with us: It is 
valued for the fair green Leaves and Flowers, and 
for Want of Nuts is propagated by Suckers : Its 
Name came from the Pro of the Nuts, which 
in Twrkey are given to Horfes tor their Proven- 
er, tocure fuch as have Coughs or are broken- 
winded. | 

aes Tasman Walks made of this Sort in 
France, Mr. Chomel fays on this Occafion, that no- 
thing feems to him more 3 
bring more Proft to a Country, than Chefmuts 

lanted in Rows, well » and kept in 

rder: This will not only be pl to the Eye, 
but the Flower will be very agreeable to the. 
Smell, and the Tafte in Time will alfo be grati- 
fied: But in this Work, as well as in all others that 
relate to Culture, if all neceffary Precautions be not 
taken, you will run the Rifque of lofing both your, 
Labour and Charge; and therefore to attain the - 
defir’d End, you muft, when you are about planr- 
ing, make ufe of the Line; and after you have 
made Holes that are large enough to put them in, 
and obferve that they be four Fathom in a ftrait 
Line one from another; having obferved thefe 
Meafures, cover them with the Earth, and for 
fear Cattle fhould come and fhake them by rub- 
bing againft them, you muft be careful to beferc 
them with Thorns, unlefs the Walks are ina Park, 
or fome fuch Place, where fuch Animals cannot 
come atthem. They will grow up ina little time, 
and their Leaves which are very fair and beautiful, 
will form a Shade which will invite People to re- 
tire under them. 

In fome Places, Chefeut-Trees grow like Oaks, 
and make Foreft Trees; they likewife plant them 
at 2 Foot Diftance from one another, like young 
Oaks for Coppice or Underwood ; but this is rare- 
ly done, for they are not to burn, becaufe 
they crackle in the Fire, are apt to burn Peo- 
ple’s Cloaths that fat at it. 

As to the particular Ufes of the Che/nut-Tree, 
it is next to the Oak, moft coveted by the Car- 
penters and Joyners; formerly, moft of our Anci- 
ent Houfes in Londox were built of it, there being 
a great Foreft near that City in the Reign of 
Henry II. It makes the beft Stakes and Poles for 
Palifades, Pediments for Vine Props and Hops; 
it is proper alfo for Mill-Timber, and Water- 
Works, or where it may lie buried; but Water 
touching the Root of the growing Tree, fpoils . 
both Fruit and Timber. It is fo prevalent again ft 
Cold, that the Che/nut-Trees defend other Planta- 
tions from the Injuries of the fevereft Frofts. 

The Chefeut-Tree is alfo proper for Columns, 
Tables, Tubs, Chefts, Chairs, Stobls, Bedfteds, and 
Wine-Casks; giving the Liquor the leaft Tindure 
of the Wood, of ay whatfoever; dipp’d in. (calding 
Oil, or well pitch’d, it is extremely durable. Ic 
will look fair without, - indeed when rotten within, 
however, the Beams premonifh the Fall of a 
Houfe by their cracking: Formerly they made 
confultatory Staves of this Tree, and Facob’s peel’d 
Rods were of it: The Coals of it are excellent 
for the Smith, foon kindled, and as foon quench’d ; 
but the Afhes ftain Linnen, and therefore not pro- 
per for Lye: Their Leaves make wholfome Ma- 
traffes, and are good Litter for Cartle. 

CHESNUT; a Nut which is the Fruit of the 
Chefuut-Tree, of which, the biggeft are the bet. 
In gathering them, it is de a ate Way to beat 
the Fruit down from the Tree a litle before they 

caters aide - A 


eeeble, or that would 
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ready to fall, or if you do not, you muft. dry- 
fmoak them; if they are kept a ri while, they 
will become more wholfome and oe The 
larger Fruit, is a Mafculine Fruit for Rufticks at 
all Times, and better than Cale and rufty Bacon, 
or Beans to boot. Pliny reckons them excellent 
Food, and {0 did Czfar, when he tran{planted them 
from Sardis into. Italy’, whence they came to 
France, dnd fo to us. In Italy they boil them with 


Bacon, in Virgil’s Time they eat them with Milk 


and Cheefe: They eat them at the beft Tables in 
France and Italy, with Salt; in Wine, or Juice of 
Lemon and Sugar, being firft roafted in Embers on 
the Chapter. ft were good to propagate them a- 
os the common People, being a lafting and cheap 
F 


CHESNUT-INDIAN ; a Tree, and ane of the 
firft you can adom your Garden with: It fpreads its 
Boughs very wide, the Stock is very ftrait, the 
Bark even and {mooth, and the Leaves refemble 
an open Hand, indented at the Edges, and have 
fomewhat of a bitter Tafte; their Flowers are 
white, grow in Clufters, and confift of four or 
five Leaves each; the Fruit is inclofed in a Shell, 
which is almoft round, prickly and pulpy, and has 
a bitter and fharp Tafte: This Tree was brought 
into Exrope from the Indies: It muft be planted 
between the Month of Odfober and St. Fobx’s Day. 
If you would have them germinate before they are 
planted, ‘put them into’a Cellar in wet Sand, and 
when they have budded, plant them in the Nur- 
fery a Foot afunder, but the Ground muft be 
and far, and they muft be waterd daily in hot 
Weather. You may plant all at once, if you 
pleafe, where they are to grow in a good Soil, and 
they muft be waterd. 

The Wood of the Indian Chefnut is tender and 
brittle, and good for nothing but to burn; and it 

ws black when put on the Fire: if you put 
fome of this Tree into your Noftrils, it will make 
you {neeze and bring away much Snot; it is good 
for - Megrim, and other Diftempers the 
Head. 

CHEST-FOUNDRING, /ée Foundring. 

CHEST-TRAP, /ce Pole-Cat. 


CHEVRON, one of the honourable Ordina- 
ries in Heraldry; it reprefents two Rafters of a 
Houfe, fet up as they ought to ftand, and was an- 


ciently the Form of the Priefteffes Head Actire: 


Yc contains the fifth Part of the Field, and isfigur’d 
thus: 


He beareth Gules, a Chevron 
Argent, by the Name of Fulford. 
the Chevron is divided into the 
Cherozel, which is the Moie 


which is the fourth Part. 
CHEWING-BALLS , 
parations made ufe of to reftore 
a loft se in Horfes; a thing 
incident to them, and pro- 
ceeding from a falt 


umour and bitter. .Phiegm, 
which obftruct the Paffages of the Throat, and 
make them loath their Food: And in as much as 
it will be found, that mention is made of thefe 
Balls under feveral Articles contain’d in this Work, 
it will be proper to give an Account of the.Com- 
pofition of them. ‘Take a Pound of Affa Fetida, 
as much Liver of Antimony, half a Pound of the 
Wood of a ee uy an equal Quantity of Juni- 
Wood, and two Ounces of Pellitory of Spats, 

all the edients apart to a grofs Powder ; 

for which Reafon the Woods mutft be dry’d, then 
put them all together into a Mortar, and incorpo- 


of a Chevron, and a Couple-Clofe, 


Pre-. 


rate them witha fufficient Quantity of good Grap® 
Verjuice, well clarify’d, pouring it in by Degrees, 
ti) they are reduced to a Mafs, of which make | 
Balls of the Weight of an Ounce and an half to - 


be aie in the Sun. 
Take one of thefe Balls, wrap it up in a linnen 
Cloth, and tying a Thread to it, uke the Horfe 


chew it two Hours in the Morning, and he will 
eat as foon as you unbridle him; do the fame at 
Night, and perfift in this Method, till the Horfe 
recovers his Appetite: When one Ball is confum’d, . 
put in another, and they may be ufed on the Road 
as you travel, being ty’d to the Bridle. 

_ CHIBUL, in Latin Cepula, a {mall Onion, which 
is put into Sauces and Sallets; they are multiply’d. 
o) Seeds that are fown in a Bed, almoft all the 

fear round, except it be extremely cold, and 
when they grow up too thick they thin them: They 
replant the Clove of all Sizes, and put four or 
five together to make them tufted; and according 
to the Thicknefs of the Chibsl you are to diftance 
them, and take no other care in the-Management 

of them, but to weed them, turn up the Ground a- 
gain, and if you will, dung it before Winter. 

You may leave them in the fame Bed as many 
Years as you pleafe, the Plant always growing up 
by the Means of the Suckers it fhoots forth i A- 
bundance. 

You would do well neverthelefS, to take them 
up every third or fourth Year, becaufe the Ground 
will be weary of being burden’d with the fame 
Sort, and being deprived of the Quality that is 
moft fuitable to the Plant, it will make it languid — 
and weak, if it continues there longer. 

The Seed from which Chibuls or Scallions, which 
are a Kind of degenerate Onion, are raifed, is of 
the Bignefs of a Corn of Gunpowder; on one 
Side a little flat, and half round on the other, and 
white on one Side: They differ indeed from the 
Onion, in that they produce but a {mall Root, and 
feveral Stems or upright Shoots, and thofe which 
produce moft of them, are moft efteemed; and 
Care fhould be taken to fave the Seed, which is 
ripe in uguft, if planted in. March: Some Chi- 
buls that are tranfplanted, will profper well; their 
Beds muft be well waterd in dry Summers, and 
they muft ‘be always planted in good Earth. 

CHICKENS, the young of Cocks.and Hens, 
which as foon as they are hatch’d, if any be weaker 
than the reft, they muft be wrapp’d up in Wool, 
and let them have the Air of the Fire, and it will 
foon ftrengthen them; to perfume them alfo with 
a little Rofemary is very wholfome; fo that the 
may in Sieve keep the firft hatch’d Chickens, 
the reft be difclosd, for they will have no Meat 
for two Days; and fome Shells being harder than 
other fome, they will require fo much Diftance of 
Time in opening: But yet, unlefs the Chickens are 
“weak, or the Hen rude, it is not amifs to let them 
— under her,. for fhe will moft kindly nourifh 


Two Days being over; the firft Meat to be given 
them, is very {mall Oatmeal, fome dry, and fome 
{teep’d in Milk, or elfe fine white Bread Crumbs, 
and after they have got Strength, then Curds; 
Cheefe-parings, white Bread, Crufts foak’d in Drink 
or Milk, Barle -Meal, or wheat Bread {calded, or 
the like foft Meat that is fmall, and will eafily be 
digefted. 

urther, it is proper to keep them a fortnight in 
the Houfe, than to fuffer them to go ocak with 
the Hen to worm; itis very wholfome to cho 
green Chives amongft your Chicken’s Meat, whic 


will preferve them from the Rye and other Dil- 
bo . I eafes 


o 
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cafes in the Head, neither muft they at any time be 
fuffer'd to want Water, for if they be forc’d to 
drink Puddle, it will breed the Pip; to feed alfo 
upon Tare, Darnel, or Cockle, is very dangerous 
for young ones; they will fatten by the fame 
Means under their Dams. : 

Care muft be taken, that the Hen which con- 
ducts the Chickens be not greedy nor rough, that 
fhe do not wound them by {cratching, nor heat 
them by flying about, or frequent climbing; _nei- 
ther are you to fuffer her to go to fuch Places 
where they cannot follow her; and therefore let 
her not go into the Gardens, or fuch like Places, 
till they are forty Days old: You mutt in like 
manner, fo far as it can be done, fuffer no Adder, 
nor the like venomous Creatures, to breathe upon, 
or hifs at them; for that is fo noxious to them, 
that it will generally kill them all. 

To have fat cramtm’d Chickens, let them be 
cooped up when the Dam forfakes them, and the 
beft Crums for them is wheat Meal and Milk, 
made into Dough, and then the Crums fteep’d in 
Milk, and fo thruft down their Throats, but they 
mutt neceffarily be fmall, and well wet, leaft they 
choak them, and thereby they fhall be fat in the 
Space of fourteen Days. 

Now to diftinguifh whether the Chickens are 
good or not, after they are kill’d, they will be ftiff 
and white, and firm in the Vent, if new kill’d; 
but if ftale, they will be limber and green in the 
Vent: As for a fcalded Chicken, do but rub your 
Finger upon the Breaft of her, and if fhe feels 
rough, then fhe is newly killed; but if flippery 
and flimy, then ftale; a crammed Chicken if fat, 
will have a fat Rump, and a fat Vein upon the 
Side of tne Breaft of her, like a Pullet. 

To have a Chicken Pye with Cream, as foon as 
the Pye is made, let the Chickens be put into it in 
Quarters, feafoned with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, 
Cinnamon, melted or pounded Lard, and fine 
Herbs, and cover it witha Lid of the fame Pafte: 
When it is baked, pour in fome Cream, and let 
it ftand a little while longer in the Oven; laftly, 
add fome Mufhroom-Juice, and ferve it up hot to 
the Table. 

If you would have a Pye of bond Capos, the 
Capon mutt be ftuffd with a Farce made of its 
own Fiefh, Part of a Fillet of Veal, Beef-Marrow, 
or Sewet and Bacon feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, 
Nutmeg, Cloves, Veal Sweet-Breads, Truffles, 
Mufhrooms and fine Herbs; then it muft be co- 
verd with thin Slices of Bacon, and into a 
Pye made of fine Pafte, which is to be wafh’d 
over, and bak’d for about two Hours; fome Le- 
mon-Juice muft alfo be fqueez’d upon it, when 


‘ready to be brought to Table. 
CKWEED, in Latin, Alfie, a Plant that 
has Leaves like Pellitory, but are {maller, 


and not hairy, being like thofe of Moule-Ear ; 
and therefore, they alfo call it Myoforis: When 
they are trampled upon, they {mell like Cucumbers ; 
the Flower is white, and the Stem is round; it 
grows in Woods and fhady Places, and bloffoms 
in the midft of Summer, and in Auguft. 

It cools without binding; and if given to your 
Children in the Heat of their Diftempers, it will 
preferve from many Accidents; they likewife give 
it to Birds kept in Cages, to recover their Ap 
tites; a Water diftill’d from it, Eos for Phthificks: 
In fhort, it has all the Virrues of Pellitory. 

CHIEF, one of the eight honourable Ordinaries 
in Heraldry, containing a third Part of the Field, 
and determined by one Line, either {trait or crook- 


ed, chat, is, sawed, engrailed, &c. drawn through 


ficient Quantity of Brandy; then 
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the Chief Point of the Efcutcheon: Thus the Field 
is Gules, a Chief Argent. He beareth Gules, 2 
Chief Crencle, or embatteled Argent. 

Sometimes one @hief is born up- 
on another, which is call’d Sur- 
mounting, and it is ufually ex- 
prefs'd by a Line drawn the 
upper Part of the Chief; for if 
the Line be drawn the 
lower Part of the Chief, itis cal- 
led a Fillet; the former is an Ad- 
dition, the latter a Diminution of 
Honour. Chief Point, fee E/- 
cutcheon. 

CHILBLAIN, in Latin, Per- 
mio, a Sort of Kibe ; to cure which, 
take fome Lard, or Goofe-Greafe, 
melt it, and mix therewith a fuf- 


ut 


ftir the whole with a {mall Stick, 

till it grows cold, with which a- 

a the Sore Morning and Evening before the 
ire. 

CHIMNEY, a Place wherein a Fire is made ; 
M. Gazer has given us 4 new Treatife concern- 
ing Chimneys, and fhown a Way how to build 
them for the moft Conveniency; he has fhewn 
how you may readily light a Fire, if you would 
have it always blaze, what Wood you fhould burn; 
how to warm a large Room with a litte Fire, 
and even an adjacent one: How tq warm you on 
al] Sides though never fo cold, and yet without 


rgeraah how mah to breathe frefh Air, and 
of what Degrees of Heat you pleafe; how to keep 


the Room ever free from Smoaking, and without 
any Damp, and how to put outa Fire that has 
catch’d the Funnel of a Chimney in a Moment. 
All thefe Conveniencies depend upon the Dif- 
pofition of the Hearth, Jambs, and the Funnel up- 
on an Iron or Copper-Plate, apply’d in fuch a 
manner, that it leaves a void Space behind, through 
which the external Air which fhould go into the 
Room paffes and warms, upon a Trap which 
ferves inftead of a Bellows, upon a Bafcule or 
Swipe igi is fittedto the Funnel of the Chim- 
ney, and the particular Way of forming the u 
sil End of the Funnel of fome Chimneys. . 


A pi of a Hearth and Fambs for the Increafe 
eat. 

Suppofe the Space between the Extremities of 

the Jambs, taken on the Side of the Room be 


four Foot, and the Depth of the Chimney twen 
Inches, which is the common Size of Ch 2 


and if there are thofe which are lar oe fener 
they increafe or diminifh the Lines by which they 
would determine. 
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Take a Board, fuppofe 4 B, 6a, tour Foot long, 
and twenty Inches broad, whofe Sides muft be 
drawn by a Rule one upon another, of a fquare 
Drauch: made from the Middle Mof the Side Bb; 
mark the Length AJC eleven Inches, and trom C, 
Mark upon the fame Side the Length CG, which 
mutt be four or five Inches; draw the Line G A, 
upon which take GH, which muft likewife be 
four or five Incheslong. From the Point H, draw 
Hp by a Rule upon the Line G H A. From the 
Point G, draw alfo Cp by your Rule upon the 
Line BM, upon the Point p, where thefe two 
Lines drawn by the Rule meet as in a Center, 
and from the Diftance P H or PC, defcribe the 
Arch HC: Do the fame thing on the other Side 
M b, in order to defcribe the Line cha. 

>: You are within an Inch of the Side of the Board 
Ce to trace the Rectangular Figure X, which 
Amuft be a Foot longs and cight Inches broad. 
- Within three Inches of this Rectangular Figure, 
you are to trace another as at-Z, three Inches 
long, and two Inches and an half broad. 

Thete two R ar Figures ought to anfwer 
to the Middle Mof Cc, cut off the Draught upon 
the Board marked 4H, Cm, cha, and fo you 
-will have your Model for the Chimney. | 
- The great Kectangle X, will ferve as a Model 
for the Afh-pan, which muft be dug in the Hearth, 
sof a convenient Depth, if you: have a mind to 
Jhaveone. | | ) 

The fma!l Rectangular Figure Z ferves to be a 
Model for a Bellows of a new Invention. ‘The 
Hearth is to be open’d here, and this opening is to 
yield a Paffage to the Wind thar comes from the 
Street ,. or fome other convenient Place by the 
-means of a Funnel or Pipe, concealed in the Floor 
of the Room: They furnifh this Hole or. pe 
with an Iron or per Frame, ta which they 
faften a {mall Trap-Door that fhuts clofe, and lies 
open towards the Fire, the Sides of the Frame 
and Trap are made Slope or Bezlewife; on the 
Side oppofite to the turning Joint or Hinge, with 
which the Trap-Door is faftned to the Frame, they 

saceé a {mall Button, that you may lift this Trap- 
oor with the Tongs, and you may put ona Bole: 
‘You will have on both Sides the Trap. belcw, a 
{mall Part of a Circle, whofe Center muft touch 


. the Hinge, .that the Wind may not get out any o- 


ther Way than before and towards the Fire, when 
the- Trap-Door is lifted up» and to the End it may 
be kept open to firch: a ht’as you think pro- 
per, and yield more or lefs Wind, you mutt faften 
two fmall Springs under this Frame, each of which 
muft reft’ upon fome Parts of the Circle, and 
prefs them fo, that the Trap-Door may be kept 


up. ae 

: Make the Bottom of the Tablet or little Board 
parallel to the Horizon, according to its Breadth 
or Level that Way; for it may be arched, and it 
muft not be above ten or a dozen Inches di- 
ftant from the Bottom of the Chimney, to the 
End that the Funnel of the Chimney may have 
no more: Breadth in that Place. , 

If the Funnel is loofe, you muft have Languets 
or Tenons at the Sides in fome’ Parts of the Cir- 
cles, from the Top of the Jamb to the Floor. 

In building or forming the Bottom of the Chim- 
mo? fo that the Air may come into the Room 

OC; 
Iron Plate or Back made of feveral Sheets, abour 
four Foot long, and three Foot and a half high; 
firnithed with feveral Iron Bands, which muft be 
five broad, and not fo high by ten Inches as the 
great Plate; apply them- thereto in fuch a -manner, 


Oh muft make ufe of a fingle: Copper or | 
I 
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that the tirit Band may reach trom the Top, to 
wihin ten Inches of the Bortom; that the fecond 
may have the fame Diftance from the Top, as the 
hrit has from the Bottom ; that the third be placed 
in the fame manner as the firft, the fourth as the 
fecond, and the fifth as the firft, 4s you fee them 
reprefented by the following Figure. 

It would be convenient it you can, to holiow 
the Wall as much as is neceflary, that the Back 
may not be too forward: Be it as it will, you 
muit make as ic were Gutters an Inch deep in the 
Wall, which may anfwer the Tenons that muit enter 
in, and fill thefe Gurters with very trefh Mortar; and 
you muft leave a Space between the Wall and the 
Back tour Inches, deep: It would perhaps be more 
convenient, to make a Caiffle or Box of Iron, 
furnifhed with Tenons of the Dimenfions afore- 
faid, and to faften ic in the Bottom of the Chim- 
ney. You may order as many litle Cells as you 
pleafe; but there muft be no Icfs than ten or a 
dozen Inches Diftance between the Tenons; and 
you muft fo contrive Matters, that the fecond 
little Cell be bigger than the firtt, and the third than 
the fecond, and fo with the reit. 7 

This Box fhould have but two Openings, one at 
the Bottom at D, and the other on the oppofite 
Side above atR. In traming your Chimney, you 
muft make a Conduit-Pipe, which muft be open 
to the Srreet or Court; and be about a Foot 
Square: This Pipe will convey the cold Air as fer 
as D, yet not without the Ufe of the particular 
Inftrument at-R before defcribed. From D it en- 
ters into the Box, where it runs windingly thro” 
all the little Cells form’d by the Tenons or Lan- 
guets: It grows warm there, and comes out at 
the Hole R, at the Cornets of the Tablet; info- 
much, that you may augment or diminifh the Heat 
of the Room, according as you partly ftop or 
open the Hole, which need be but two Inches 
Diameter. | 
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“If you have a Mind to heat fome particular 

Part of a Room, fuppofe a Perfon fick in Bed, 

you may apply a tin Pipe to this Hole, by which 
ou may alfo convey the warm Air into another 
; oom: Perhaps a Leather or Paftboard one may 
oO. : 

Laftly, if the Heat is not fufficient, you may 
caufe the little Cells of this Box to pafs under the 
Hearth, and under the Tablet. When once you 
underftand the Work we have defcribed, you will 
find no Difficulty to make it ferve in all Parts of 
the Flearth, where you think it may contribute to 

Ff increafe 
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increafe the Hear. But fhould you nor poffibly be 
able to adjuft the little Cells in the Bottom of the 
Chimney, you muft content your {clf to do it in 
the Jambs, under the Hearth and little Board. 

A; to the forming of the upper Part of the 
Chimney to prevent its {fmoaking, you muft firft 
obferve that your Chimney be not commanded 
by any thing; that is, that there are no Buildings 
about it higher than the Funnel: You muft alfo 
place your Funnels one by the Side of another, 
as the common Practice is: Suppofe that the Fun- 
nelwithin be thirty Inches long, and the Breadth ten, 
make quite round and within, a Ledge of two 
Inches oping underneath, the Opening will be no 
more than fix and twenty Inches long, and {fix 
broad: divide this Length into three Parts by two 
Partitions, each of four Inches; the lowermoft 
Part of which will defcend Anglewife into the 
Pipe; each of the three Openings will ke fix In- 
ches fquare. | 

Make three curtailed, fquare, and hollow Pyra- 
_ mids, the Bafis of each of which within will be 

‘ eleven or twelve Inches {quare;, the Height ftom 
~ a dozen to fifteen Inches, and the Opening above 


five or fix Inches Square, divide this upper Opening 


by a {mall Languet of two or three Inches in 
Height, which you are to place different Ways: 


You are to apply and fix thefe three Pyramids near 
one another, over the three Openings you have 
contriv’d on the Top of the Funnel of the 


Chimney. . | 


If the Opening of the Chimney is too fmall, which 
is {carcely to be fuppofed, you mutt leflen the A- 


pertures of the Pyramids: and if it be too bi 


you muft enlarge them, or in{tead of three ufe 


four. j 


Thefe Pyramids may be made of Tin, Clay or 
Potters Earth, bakd as you do other Earthen 


Ware. 
You may fir a Ca 


fufpend a Body above the Openin 


mids, made in the Form of a 
one of whole A 


make all thofe Pieces of Tin. 


The Swipe is an Iron-Plate, placed in fome Part 
of the Funnel of the Chimney: It fhould be ex- 
actly of the Length and Breadth of that Place 


where you put it, that it may ae itexactly. They 


fit two Trunnions or Knobs to the Middle of this 


Swipe, which are put into the Wall, by the Help 
of which you may fit it where you have a mind to 
it, and draw it with two Wires that are faftned | 
both the Ends. . 

This Swipe being fhut, keeps the Heat in the 
Room when the Fire is cover, and that thete is 
no Smoak: It likewife hinders the Smoak of the 
‘ neighbouring’ Chimneys to enter in, as it very often 
happens when there is no Fire in the Hearth; you 
may likewiie ufe it to extinguifh it, when a Chim- 
ney is fet on Fire; you have no more to do, than 
to take out the Coals or hot Embers, and fhut the 


Sw tg : 
he Wood moft proper to burn, is that which 
1s called Float-wood, which has lefs Heat, and 
burns quicker than new Wood. Fioat-Beech, or 
Baker’s Billets, burn fafter than the other: Green 
Wood will not burn fo well as dry ; it grows black 
In the Fire, caufes much Smoak, and is hard to 
be lighted : Whitewood » and the P oplar Birch, 

Alpen, Gc. is the worft of all Woodsto burn. 
f there is a Diftin@tion to be made between 
Oak, young Oaks burn and heat much; the old 


p to thefe Pyramids, made in 
{uch a manner, that being higher, it may ferve to 

of the Eth 
riangular Prifm, 
les muft be turned cowards the 
upper Openings of the Pyramids; and the Smoak 
gets out through the Sides: It is beft you thould 
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grows black in the Fire; it makes a Sort of {caled 


Coal, that yields no Heat and is foon pur out. 


Thus when you ufe Oak for firing, you muft 


chufe Billets of three or four Inches Diameter; 
thar Oak, whofe Bark is taken off for the Tanner's , 
Pee burns well enough, but yields very lite 
eat. ; 
Yoke-Elm burns well, makes a ve ane 
Fire, and a good many red hot Brands which 


long. | 

The beft. of all Woods is new Beech, which 
makes a ‘eae clear Fire, and but litle Smoak 
when well order’d: it yields a great deal of Heat, 
and ay ood Embers. : fe 

CHI ORANGE-TREE; fee thé l4& At- 
ticle of all under the Word Orange-Tree, : 

CHINA-SCAB, a {cabby Difeafe in Sheep, that: 
runs on the Skin, and is commonly call’d. 
by Shepherds, the Dertars; which will kill 
them if not remedy’d: Ie comes by the Negli- 
gence of Shepherds, when they fuffer them to feed 
on Grafs cover’d with Dew, which is evil. 

To cure this Diftemper, take a little Quantity of 
Hyfflop and Salt beaten together, and therewith 
chafe and fret the Palate of the Mouth, and all o- 
ver the Mouth; or elfe ufe Self-Heal or Cin- 
quefoil, and yiopek the Scab with Vinegar, af- 
terwards anoint it with Tar and Hog’s Greafe mix’d 
together. Others ftamp Cyprefs Leaves in Water, 
and therewith wafh the P of the Mouth and 
the Sores. | 

But fome Shepherds take this Scab to be a 
Kind of 2 Pox, which will commonly be as well 
on the Brisket, as on the Skin, and fay, it is got by 
feeding after Hogs that have the Swine-Pox; they 
anoint it with Tar, and Hog’s Greafe melted to- 
gether, and if not help’d in ‘Time, one will infe& 
the reft. : 

CHISSEL, a {mall Implement, yet of great Ufe 
in a Garden; it is ufed to prune and other 
tall Trees that ferve for Ornament, without the 
Gardiner’s being 4 to get up into them. 

CHITTING, a Term ufed concerning Seed ; 
which is faid to chit, when it fhoots its. {mall 
Roots firft into the Earth. 

CHIVES, a Term ufed by Gardiners, Botanifts, 
gc. Chives tipp’d with Pendants, is when the 
Horn has a Seed hanging and fhaking at the Point 
of it, as in Tulips and the like. 

CHITTERLING, called by fome Andonille 
after the Frexch Way; aSort of Vidttuals, made ei- 
ther of Hog or Calve’s Guts. To make Hogs- 
Chitterlings, take the great Gut of the Hog, and 
cut off the thick of it, to be d for a 
Day or two in Water; when that is done, let it 
be well wafh’d and parboiled in other Water, with 
a litle Salt, and fome Slices of Onions and Le- 
mons; flit this Gut, and put a little White-Wine 
upon it, to take away the ill Savour; when it is 

rboiled, put it into frefh Water, and having 
bears it to the Dreffer, cut it according to the 
Length you would have your Chitterlings to be 
of: Thus you may make them, with half of 
one, and half of the other, feafoning them as much 
as is needful; afterwards, take the Skirts from the 
Infide, of which the fmall Gut ought to be cut 
off; lec them be well cleanfed {craped like- 
wife for fome time, to take away the ill Tafte: 
Then cut them of the fame Length with your 
Chitterlings, and having tied ap the Ends of eve- 
ry one, put them deste into the Skirts, and fo 
as they may be cover’d and bound up therein. 
When the Chitterlings are made, put them into a 
Kettle of Water with Slices of Onion, an ie 
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ftuck with Cloves, two Bay Leaves, and a litrle 
Leat-Fat out of the, Hog’s Belly; let them be 
gently boil’d and well {cumm/’d, pouring in after 
the Scum is taken off, a Glafs or two otf Whirte- 


Wine: Let them cool in the fame Liquor, and- 


afterwards take them out; but be careful to avoid 
breaking them: They are ufually broil’d upon a 
Grid-Iron, with Paper under them, and ferv’d up 
to the Table all at once. | 

CHOCOLATE, a Compofition of Cacao, and 
other Ingredients, of which they make a Liquor, 
which they fup very hat, and which thev fay, pre- 
fervesthe Heatof the Stomach, and helps Digeftion. 
To make four Difhesof Chocolate, take four Difhes 
of Water, and boil it ina Chocolate Pot, then 
a quartern of Chocolate, and cut it as {mall as you 
can upon a Sheet of Paper; if you love Sugar, 
take alfo a quartern of Sugar, and if you love it 
not much, three Ounces, which you muft bruife 
and mix with the Chocolate; when the Water is 
boiled, put the whole together into the Pot, and 
{tir it well with a Chocolate Mill; you may if you 
will, fet it afterwards before the Fire, and when it 
rifes, put it away that fo it may not run over, and 
work it well with your Chocolate Mill to make 
it froth, and when it is fo, pour it into your Difhes 
one after another; if you would have but one 
Dith, you need have but one Difh full of Water 
to an Ounce of Chocolate. 

If you would have Milk Chocolate, take as 
‘much Milk as you do Water, and proceed as be- 
fore, and take care it does not turn; pull it off the 
Fire,. and put to as much Sugar and Chocolate ; 


however, you may leffen the Quantity of Sugar, 


then put the whole in the Chocolate Por, ftir ic 
with your Chocolate Mill to make it froth, and 
fo ufe it. | 

Chocolate is compounded of Spanifh Cacao, Va- 
nillas, Clove, Cinnamon, Mace and Sugar; the 
whole being well prepared, make a Pafte thereof, 
and divide into Pounds, half Pounds, and Quar- 
ters, and ufe it as before: Its Virtues are to warm 
and fortify the Stomach and Breaft, and to keep 
up the natural Heat; it difpels Humours, ftrengthens 
and keeps up the Voice, and good for many other 
things, too long to be repeat 


CHOKE-VETCHE, in Latin, Orobanche, a 


Plant that fhoots out a fingle Stem, which is hairy, 
foft, and a Foot and an half high, and like unto 
Sparagrafs: The Flower is whitifh, proceeding 
from certain {mall Bowls, which ftand in a Heap 
at the Top of the Stem; the Root is fpungy, brit- 
tle, and a Finger thick: The Italians call it the 
Bull-Herb, becaufe as foon asthe Cows have eaten 
it, it is believed they will prefently go to Bull. 

This Plant grows amongft Corn and Pulfe, -which 
it will kill by being only near them; it will al- 
fo kill Hemp ’and Flax: Ic is often found 
in Places where Hemp is fown; and as it is a 
Plant full of Juice and very moift, it requires much 
Nourifhment, and attracts that of Hemp to it, 
when it is near, and often {poils it: They eat this 
Herb raw as they do others, but it is better boiled. 
Husbandmen to deftroy this Plant, fix - the 
Branches of that cal?’d Rhododaphne at the four 
Corners of a Field. 

CHOLICK, a Diftemper incident to Horfes 
as well as other Animals, proceeding either from 
Wind, bad and over-feeding, Worms, Stoppage 
of Urine, or a glaffy Phi in the Inteftines, and 
is generally attended withthe Vives. 

ie caufes violent Pains by griping of the Belly of 
the Horfe, which will make him ftrike at it, and 
fometimes lye down, tumble and ftamp with his 
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Feet, and be fo painful as to make him ftorfike his 
Meat; he will fometimes tall @own, as if he had 
the falling Sicknefs: He trembles when he drinks 
cold Water, fiveats and breathes with Difficulrv. 

Thereare Multicude of things «90d for it, or the 
Stone, of which thefe in particular: Take a Quart 
of Whire-Wine, fourOunces of Fenum Grecum 5 
Bay-Berries, Cinnamon, Pepper and Ginger, each 
one Ounce; Water-Crefles two Tlendfals, one ot 
Sage, .Fengteen one Pound, Mint an handful; 
ftamp the Herbs, and pound the Spices, and put 
them to the Wine, and boil it; then firainir, and. 
putting two Spoonfuls of Heney to it, give it 
Lukewarm. 

Take Cloves, Pepper and Cinnamon of cach one 
Ounce, all made into fine Powder and well mix’d, 
which put into a Quart of Sack, and let it boil a 
while; then take it off, put to it one {poontul of 
Honey, and give it Lukewarm; then cloath him 
up and litter him, and let him faft thrce or four 

ours after it, then give him Hav, and an Hour 
after that fweet Math, or Whire-W ater. 

Some prefcribe a Pint of White-Wine, cicht 
Ounces of Burdock-Seed made into ‘a fne Pow- 
der, two of Parfly-Secd, two of powder'd Hy flop ; 
unfetr Leeks, and Water-Cretles, of each a hand- 
ful, half an Ounce of black Soap, ftamp them 


well, and ftrain them with the Wine. then put to 


ee a Parfley-Sced, and fo give it him 


But tor the griping and fretting in a Florfes’s Bel- 
ly, he mu firit be blooded in the Mouth with 
your Cornet-Horn, and ftripping up your Shire 
as high as your Elbow, anoint your Eland and 
Arm with Sallet-Oil, Butter or Hog’s Greafe, and 
putting it into his Fundament, aay out from 
thence as much of his hard bak’d Dung as you can; 
then take a good big angry red Onion, peel it, and 


Jag it crofs-ways with your Knife, rowling it very 


well in Salt and Flower of Brimftone, then cover 
it all over with frefh Butter, and put it up into his 
Belly as far as you can well thruft it, and tye down 
his Mell or Tail, clofe between his Legs to his Sur- 
fingle or Girths, and walk or ride him for about a 
Quarter of an Hour or more; then untye his Tail, 
and you will find he will freely purge. Next Morn- 
ing you may give him a comfortable Drink warm; 
made of .an Ounce of Horfe-Spice, boil’d a little 
in a Quart of {trong Beer, fweetned either with 
Honey, or common Treacle, or elle you may 
give him aCordial of three Pints of {trong Beer, 
with a Toaft of Houfhold Wheat-Bread crumny’d 
in it, and boil’d together with a little Mace, and 
when you have taken it off the Fire, diflolve into 
it two or three Spoonfuls of Honey, with a good 
big Lump of fweet Butter, and the Horfe will do 
very well. 

The French Authors, particularly Mr. Chomel s 
order the following Remedies for the Hor /2-Cho.ick 5 
take Rhapontick, Pepper, Lettice, Pariley, Fennei- 
Seed, black Pepper and Horehound, an equal 
Quantity of each, a Scruple of Anife, an Ounce 
of Centaury, half an Ounce of Camecpiteos, of 
Pellamountain, Rue, and Seed of Parfley, of 
each an Ounce; of Acrimony, Ginger, half an 
Ounce, and two Pounds of Honey, pound the 
things dry, and pafs them through a Sieve, and 
when you have mix’d them with the Honey, give 
of it ro the Horfe to the Quantity of a Filbert, in 
two Quarts of warm Water. 

Another Prefeription, is to take four Spoonfuls 
of Honey, an Ounce of Frankincenfe reduced in- 
to Powder, five Spoonfuls of Vinegar, a Pint and 
an half of old Wine, mix the whole togethers 
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divide it into three Parts, and give them to the 
Horte on three different Days; walk the Horfe and 
Jet him be well cover’d: There are fome who 
dry the Rind of Capers in the Chimney, and then 
mixin? it with Pepper and Wine, make him fwal- 
Jowit. 

If 2 Horfe has caught this Diftemper by iit 
upon 42d Hay, as it fometimes happens, he will 
bieathe with Difficulty, be always in Motion, 
ard be fcarce able to ftand; in which Cafe you 
m.ift bleed him in the Belly and Shoulders, wet 
his Mouth with boi’d Wine, and even make him 
{wallow ic down; you muft feed him with fuch 
Food as will make him pifs: Some there are who 
rub the Palate of his Mouth with Human Ordure; 
others give him Hare’s Dung, with nine Spoonfuls 
of Honey, and fifteen Grains of Pepper mix’d with 
Suger. 

‘The fame French Author fays, that whatever the 
Occalion may be of this Diftemper; our principal 
Care fhould be to bring away his Dung from him, 
and that by way of Clifters ; and in Cafe there 
fhould be any Obftruction, you may make ufe of 
Paftils made of Scammony, or cut a Citrul crofs- 
wife, fill it with Sale and Oil, and put it into his 
Fundament, and this will make him ftale: Some 

- with Succefs have caufed his Belly to be rubb’d 

With a very {mooth Stick by two Men, with the 
Bent always towards the hinder Parts; others a- 
noint his Belly with hot Oil, and give him a Clifter 
made of a Decoétion of Camomile, Dill, the Flow- 
trs of Hypericum, Mellilot, Artemife, Fennel, 
Anife, and add thereunto the Oil of Rue, Flax, 
with two Ounces of Rofe-honey, or boil’d Wine, 
swith a lirtle Brandy: This Remedy is peculiar for 
Windinels. 
. Another Receipt he gives for the Cholick and 
Gripes in Horfes, is to make the Beaft {wallow a 
Pound of the Oil ot Olives, and aGlafs of Bran- 
dy, andthen give him Whey-Glifters if the Cholick 
has an Intermixture of Fire in it; give him in a 
Horn two Pounds of the Oil of Olives, in which 
diffolve an Ounce of Mineral Cryftal, then give 
him Clifters made of Whey, and the Juice of 
Houfe-Leek if you have any. 

That Cholick which proceeds from over-feeding, 
muft not be cut’d by Vomits, which have néver 
a good itftect upon Hor/es, but by evacuating with 
carminative Cliiters, and ftrengthning Nature with 


Cordials, of which Orvictan, and the Effence of 


Vipers , ave the moft celebrated. The firit being 
prepared in this Manner, take Sage, Rue, Rofe- 
mary, and Goats-Rue, an handful of each; an 
Ounce of each of thefe following, viz. of Carduus 

enedictus, Dittany of Creet, Roots of Mafter- 
wort, white Bohemian Angelica, Biftort, round 
and long Birthwort, white Dittany, Galangal, Gen- 
tian, Coitmary, Aromatick Reed and Purfly-Seed ; 
of Lay-Berries and Juniper-Berries, half an Ounce 


of cach; Cinnamon, Clovesand Nutmeg, of each. 


three Dramms; an Ounce of fealed Earth, prepared 
with Vinegar, and as much old Treacle; four 
Ounces of Powder of Vipers, eight Ounces of 
Walnuts cleanfed and dried, with as much of Crumb 
of white Bread dried; clarified Honey feven 
Pounds; chop the Walnuts, beat them with the 
Bread, putting them into a Searce, turn’d upfide 
down; adding the Powder and other Ingredients ; 
and laft of ail the Treacle and Honey. The Or- 
vietan is an excellent Remedy for moft other Dif- 
eafes incident to Horfes, but efpecially in the Cho- 
fick, being given in Wine, and then the Horfe 
walked and weil cover’d: But feeing all the Vir- 
tues of this rare Medicine are fully comprehended 


in the Effence of Vipers; you muft confult the Pre- 
paraticns cf it under that Article. 

A Heorfe is fometimes troubled with a Cholick 

roceeding from a Suppreffion of Urine; fo that 
ie cannot ftale, and this arifes exher from Obftruéti- 
ons in the Neck of the Biadder, or an Infamma- 
tion of it, or very rarely Sand and Gravel; and 
it is known by his tumbling and rifing often, of- 
fering to ftale in vain; fometimes by the Swelling of 
his Body, and at other times the Sweating of his 
Flanks: The Cure muft be commenced with 
a foftning Clyfter, mix’d with Turpentine, dif- 
folved with the Yolks of Eggs, and the carmina- 
tive Oil for the Wind-Cholick, which fee; then boil 
about four Ounces of dry’d Pigeon’s Dung in 
Powder, ina Quart of White-Wine, and after 
two or three Walms, ftrain out the Liquor, giving 
it Blood-warm to the Horfe, and walk him for a- 
bout half an Hour; but in Cafe the Uri Paf- 
{ages are obftructed with a thick Phlegm, infufe 
an Ounce of Saffafras-Wood with the Bark cut 
{mall, in a Quart.of Whice-Wine, in a large Glaf 
well ftopp’d, fo that two thirds of the Bottle may 
remain empty; ic muft ftand about fix Hours in 
hot Afhes, then {training out the Wine, give it to 
the Horfe ina Horn, walk him for half an Hour, 
and he will ftale if it be poffible. 

That Cholick which has its Origin trom a /harp 
glaffy Phiegm, is indeed more occult, and gene- 
rally more fatal than any other; it is often ufherd 
in by a Loofenefs of a Days f{tanding; the Horfe 
{weats in the Flanks and Ears, and ftrives to dung 
in vain: The Excrements he voids are few, and 
moftly Phlegm, which without Pain cannot be fe- 

arated from the Guts. And though after fuch 

vacuations he has a little Eafe, the Pains quickly 
return, with the Lofs of Appetite, frequent lying 
down, ftarting up and viewing his Flanks. 

The Prefcription for curing of this, is two 
Quarts of Milk or Tripe-Broth, four or five Oun- 
ces of Oil of Olives, and as much frefh Butter, 
the Yolks of fix Eggs, and two or three Ounces 
of Sugar, of which prepare a Clifter, to be re- 

eated every three Hours. Clyiters are much to 
@ preferr’d before Purgatives, and when there is a 
lirtle Alleviation of the Pain, add two Ounces of 
Diaphoretick Antimony, in order to melt the Hu- 
mours, and to remove the Caufes; and fince we 
have touch’ hereupon, mix a Pound of Oil of 
Rofes, as much of common Qil, eight Ounces of 
fine Sugar, anda Pint of Rofe-Water, and pour a 
GlaGful down his Throat with a Horn every three 
Hours; it is an eafy and familiar Remedy, to allay 
the Pain, attenuate the Humours, and quality their 
Heat and Sharpnefs. 

When you find him freed from Pain, let him ° 
only eat Bran for feven or eight Days, then purge 
him with the following Oil, viz. ‘Take three Pounds 
of Oil Olive, a Pint of Claret, four Ounces of 
the Pulp of Coloquintida, an Ounce and an half 
of Linfecd-Flower, three Lilly-Roots in round Sli- 
ces, an Ounce of the Mifletoe of the Apple-Tree; 
and an handful of Camomile-Flowers; all which 

ut into a Por, coverd with another fomewhat 
ef, filling the Junctures of the Veffcls with Clay, 
temperd with a little Hair or Wool: The Clay 
being dry’d, boil the whole gently for eight or ten 
Hours, hea it half cold through a Linnen-Cloth, 
and let rhe Horfe have half of it Lukewarm in a 
Pint of Tripe or Sheep’s Head Broth, not fat, ad- 
ding a little more afterwards, if you find him hard 
to be wrought upon: This will keep ten Years 
without any Alteration. See Gripes, Hind Cholick, 

and Worn Cholick. | 
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CHOLICK; a Diftemper incident to Oxen as 
well as other Animals: If youfind your Oxe groan, 
{ee him ftretch out his Neck, extend his Thigh, 
lye down and get up often, does not ftay in ‘his 
Place, and laftly, if he fweats; you may by thefe 
Symptoms conclude he is tormented with the Cho- 
fick. He is more liable to this fad Diftemper in 
the Spring, than at any other Time, becaufe he 
then abounds moft in Blood; and without proper 
Remedies be foon ufed, you run a great Rifgue of 
lofing your Beaft. 

You muft therefore as foon as you perceive it, 
flic the End of his Tail, and cut off the Tips of 
his F:ars; then rub his Belly very hard with around 
Stick, to the End that the Subul Air entring thro” 
the Pores, the Blood, which is grown thick, may be 
liquify’d, and run out the more freely through the 
Places you have cut for that Purpofe: When this 
is done, you mut walk him about for above half 
an Hour, and then bring him back to his Srall, 
where you muft cover him carefully to keep him 
warm. 

His Fodder mutt be good Hay, and a Peck of 
Oats at Noon; and for his Drink, you muft warm 
fome Water, into which you are to throw a hand- 
ful of Wheat-Flower. | 

But if you find that thefe Remedies will not re- 
lieve your Ox, you muft make him {wallow fliced 
Qnions, fteep’d in thick Wine, and you may make 
ufe of a Warming-Pan full of Fire, or a Frying- 
Pan made pretty hot and apply’d to his Belly. 

CHOLICK, a Diftemper very incident to Man- 
kind, having its Name from a Gut call’d Colon, 
and is caufed by fome Matter thar is retain’d con- 
. trary to Nature, and occafions extreme and very 
fharp Pain therein; it is alfo engendred either by 
Wind or Choler, or by fome fharp and vitrous 
Phlegm, and fometimes by both together; at other 
times by a Quantity of grofs Humours, Worms, 


Sympathy of the Liver, Womb, Reins or Blad-: 


der, or laftly by an Impofthume. 

The Wind-Cholick runs from one Place to a- 
nother, without caufing any Fever; it.is occafioned 
by undigefted Food, or raw Fruits or ‘Pulfe. 

The bilious Cholick inflames the Bowels, caufes 
Fevers and extreme Drought, it hinders Sleep, and 
provokes Vomiting without ceafing: It siohily at- 
tacks hot People, who drink much Wine, Brandy, 
or other Liquors to Excefs; or thofe who feafon 
their Victuals with too much Salt and Spice. 

That Cholick which proceeds from fharp and cor- 
roding Phlegm, fticks to the Guts, rakes, pierces 
and tears; it fixes always in the fame Place, and is 
attended with a {mall Fever, Heat, Thirft, an In- 
clination to vomit, and Want of Reft. 

Thofe who eat and drink immoderately, ufe no 
Exercife, and live gluttonoufly, are very fubjeét 
to it. 

That Cholick which is caufed by a great Quantity 
of grofs Humours and Worms, has much the fame 
Symptoms as the lait. | 

As for other Sorts of Cholicks, when their Caufes 
at Fi » the neceflary Remedics fhall be pro- 
vided. 

If thofe who are afflicted with the Cholick, have 
black Puftutes upon their Bellies, of about the Big- 
nefs of a Bean; and that thefe turn into Ulcers, 
and laft two Days or more, it is a Mortal Sym- 
eee Few efc.pe that have the Contagious and 

eftilential Cholick, and that which continues with 
Vomiting, cold Sweats, and frequent Hickups, is 
very much to be fear’d. } 

The Wind Cholick proceeds fometimes from the 
Crudity of the S:emach, phlegmatick Humours, 


Excefs, Idlenef$, and bad Nourifhment: There 


are generally three Sorts of it, viz. the Stone, the 
bilious, and Wind Cholck; the Cholick is known, 
when the Pain removes from one Place to another; 
when you find the Belly rumble, and feel exceffive 
Pains thercin. 

Remedies for the Wind Cholick are thefe: 1. Take 
an handful of Mallows, as much of Blits, the &me 
of Ramberge and Marjoram, half an hand- 
ful of Laurel, as much of Rue, the fame Quanti- 
ri of Camomile; Anife and Cummin, of each an 

unce, an Ounce of Caifia, half an Ounce of 
Treacle, and of the Oil of Rue or Camomile, 
three Ounces; put all thefe Ingredients in Water, 
except the Caffia, Treacle, and the Oi!; and when 
they are boiled, take a Pint of this Decoétion, 
diffolve into it the Caffia, Treacle and Oil, and 
give it the Patient by Way of Clyfter; but it 
muft bea good while after he has eat; or elfe give ~ 
him one prepared of Flax or Hemp Oil, which 
muft be ee a little; the Clyfter prepared of 
this Oil, isa very Sovereign Remedy for all Sorts of 
Pains in the Belly. 

2. Take an equal Quantity of Rue, Camomile, 
Marjoram, Anife, Cummin, and as much Wine as 
will ferve; boil the whole with the Wine ina 
Skillet; when that is done, fteep a Spunge or a 
Felt in this Decoétion, and aaly it very hot to 
the Place affected; when it grows cold, you may 
apply another, and often repeat this Application 
as hot as it can be endured; if the Patient would 
drink a little of this Decoction, he will be the 
fooner cured: Camomil Water, or fome of its De- 
coction, if drank, is extremely good for this Di- 
ftemper. | 

3. Take two Handfuls of Rue, half an Ounce 
of Myrrh, as much of Cummin, a Quarter of the 
Yolk of Eggs, as much Honey as you judge con- 
venient; let the Rue, Myrrh and Cummin, be. 
well pounded together ina Mortar; and when you 
have fo done, put the Yolk and Honey to it, mix 
them well together, and making two Plaifters 
thereof, apply them to the Belly. of the Patient, 
one in the Morting. and the other at Night. 

4. Take fome whole Millet, and Bay Salt in 
Proportion to the Millet, 2] them ina Pan, and 
putting them between two Linnen-Cloths, apply 
the fame hot to the pained Place. : 

5. Fry in a Pan the Leaves. of fome Leeks, 
with oil and Vinegar, and apply the fame hot to 
the Belly; it will give Eafe, or elfe {wallow five 
Ounces of Nut Oil. 

6. Take half an Ounce of Anife, half an Ounce 
of Fennel, the fame of Cummin, the fame of Po- 
lipody, half an Ounce of Baftard Saffron, two 
Drams of Turbith, as much of Sena, two Drams 
of Agarick, an Handful of Camomile-Flowers, a 
Quartern of the Oil of Anife, as much Camomile 
Oil, the Yolks of two or three Eggs: Take the . 
oldeft Cock you can get, tye him by the Leg tq 
fome Place where you can beat him a good while 
with a Stick, then cut off his Head, and having 
pick’d the Feathers, take out his Guts, and putting 
all thofe Drugs into his Belly, ag the Oils ot 
Anife and Camomile; fow up his Belly that no- 
thing can come out, and boil him in a Pot with ~ 
a fufficient Quantity of Water, until the Flefh 
comes off from the Bones: Take a Pound of this 
Decoétion, diffolve the Oils and the Yolks therein, 


and give it the Patient by Way of Clyfter: This 


Glifter is not only good tor the Wind Cholick, but 
alfo for all other Sorts of Cholicks. 


Other Remedies for the Wind-Cholick. _ 
They give Clyiters compounded of Rue, Mint, 
Melliiot, Camomile, Berries, or Leaves of mae 
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and Fennel, they add about the Quantity of a Nu 
of crude Antimony; and to each Clyfter, which 
is to be often repeated, they add a Quartern of Nut 
Oil raix’d therewith. 

Experiznce has taught us, that a dry Cupping. 
Glafs apply’d to the Navel, prefently cafes the Pain, 
and that a Glafs of thick or unfne Wine, mixd 
with as much Broth, without any Salt in it, will 
have the fame Effect: but if the Pain continues, 
you may fteep an Ounce of Poultry Dung dry’d, 
ortwo Drams ot Pigeon’s Dung, ‘Turky-Cock or 
Wolf, ina Glafs of White; and let the Patient 
drink it, after it has been ftrain’d through a Linnen, 
and had an Ounce of Sugar mix’d with it; or o- 


therwife let him fwallow in an Egg, a Dram of. 


Brimftone reduced into Powder, a dozen of Pep- 
per-Corns whole in a eae or two of Broth; 
or cl{e let him have a Glafs of the Decocticn of 
Camomile, two Drams of Cinnamon Water, or 
Spirit of Wine mix'd therewith; and if this wil 
not do, recourfe mult be had to Orvietan, or 
Treacle. 

There are thofe, who to preferve themfelve; free 
from the Cholick, gird their Loins with the Gut 
of a Wolf, or put it next their Skin; others rub 
their Bellies with the Wool of a Sheep, that has 
been either bitten, or devoured by that Animal; 
{ome tye the Hind-Foot of a Hare to their Bellies, 
or pid themfelves with a Thong or Girdle of 
Deer-Skin; but to fpeak the Truth, fays Mr. Cho- 
mel, all thefe Prefervatives are cither uncertain or 
fuperftitious. 

The bilious Cholick is known, by the Parient’s 


being very Drouthy, and a Pain fix’d round ‘his’ 


Navel, and the fame attended with a Fever. 

To cure this Cholick, take two or three Drops 
of Ballam in a Spoonful of Wine, and {wallow 
It. 
There is nothing better for it, than to drink the 
Decoétion of Althea a little hot, and to wear a 
Girdle of Woll-Gut aboat the Body: Whether 
this Girdle can have more Effect in the bilious, 
than the Wind Cholick, let others judge; Mr. Cho- 
mel is our Author. 

Another Remedy for this Sort of Cholick,” is to 
take fome of the Gum or Varnifh made ufe of 
in luting Chimical Veffels; and when the Gripes 
ate violent, heat fome of it upon a Plate, and 
dipping the End of your Finger therein, leta Drop 
or two of it fall into the Navel, heat a Sheet of 
Paper, and forthwith clap it over the Varnifh fettled 
therein, and at the fame Inftant having a very warm 
Napkin ready, fold it four Times, and put it on 
the Paper, the Pain will prefently ceafe. | 

They do frequently in this bilious Cholick pre-. 
{cribe Glyfters made of the Seeds of Quinces, 
of Flax, with frefh Butter, or Oil of Olive, or of 
Caffia; after which, the Perfon muft be let Brood 
in the Arm, and if the Pain continues, let him 
next Day be bled in the Foor: Let his Drink be 
Barley-W ater, with Almonds beaten thercin, ad- 
ding thereto a little Sugar, or Syrup of Nenu- 
phar, or Water-Lilly: You may alfo make ufc of 
Bran-Water, or Cidcr. 

They fometimes apply a Fomentation to the Belly, 
and renew the fame often; and if that does not 
do, they bathe it, and this will procure Reft, by 

iving Gime Eafe and Allay to fe violent Pains : 

he Patient may from time to time take an 
Ounce of the Syrrup of white Poppy, in a Glafs of 
the Decoction either of Letrice, Purflane or Bar- 
ley; and they do in the Ciyfters that are compo- 
fed of the like Herbs, add the Heads of Popp es, 
- or two Ounces of Syrup, or otherwife two large 


Grains of Opium; fome twallow two Ounces of it, 
or fweet Almonds with the fame Quantity of 
Roies. 

Another Prefcription, is to take four Spoonfuls 
of Oil Olive, with as much Rofe-Water, Claret 
and Sugar; mix the whole together, and let him 
{wallow it; at the fame time let fome hor N apkins, 
or hot Tile or Brick be apply’d to the Belly, he 
muft however, firft take fome Clyfters before this 
Application: On the fecond or third Day, let an 
Handful of Barley whole be boil’d, with as much 
Mallows, in about a Quart of Warer, and the 
fame being in the Boiling reduced to one half, 
take two Glaffes thereof, diffolve an Ounce and an 
half of clean Caffia therein; let the firft Dofe be 
taken at fix in the Morning, and the fecond at 
feven, and about nine let him have fome Broth, 
which has been feafon’d with Sorrel, Lettice, Pur- 
flane, Cucumber, Verjuice, or Orange-Juice. 

They ufe the fame Remedies in curing the Cho- 
lick which proceeds from a fharp and vitrous 
Phlegm, as they do in the Wind Cholick; but as 
thefe Pains fometimes cantinue with much Vio- 
lence, then they.take an Ounce of the Syrup of 
white Poppy, or a Grain of Opium, which yet 
muft not be adminiftred till they have been firft 
well purged and prepared by good Clyfters, and 
fome Bleeding; neverthelefs, you may venture to 
give the following Potion in Broths. 

Take near a Quart of Water, mix therewith two 
Ounces of Whits-Honey, a Dram of Caffia in 
Powder, divide the Liquor in four Parts, and ufe 
it as directed: Or elfe the Patient may drink in - 
half a Glafs of White-Wine, a Dram of the Flow- 
ers of the Wallnut-Tree in Powder. In all your 
Broths, you muft never fail to add half a Dram of 
the Cream of Tartar, or ten or twelve Grains of 
its Salt, and put into the Pot fome Oniosrs, or 
Leeks, Sparagrafs, Thyme, Cardons, Hyffop, or 
Marjoram, the Belly of the Patient may be alfo a- 
noinred with fome Nutmeg-Oil, or that of Flower 
de Luce, or Camomile. 

‘That Cholick which is very violent, and remains 
always in tW@ fame Place, is exceeding dangerous; 
and if an Inflammation happens, there is reafon to 
fear it will prove Mortal: Sometimes the Cholick 
turns into a Palfey, or Epilepfy; fometimes into 
Melancholy, and now me then caufes the Gour, 
and therefore ic muft be taken in Time. 

That Cholick which is occafion’d by Worms, is 
more incident to Children than aduit Perfons: They 
give them Clyfters made of Mik, whercin the 
boil a litle Centory, or Mint, or Wormwood, 
or red Sugar; and they apply to their Navels fome 
fr-fh Butrer, mix’d with a little of the Powder of 
Coloquintida, Myrrh or Aloes, after which they 
give them Rhubarb in Powder, put into an Ege, 
or fome Comfiture: You may alfo give them fait- 
ing fome Orange-Peel preferv’d, or Liquorifh in 
their Pap, or fome Mint reduced into Powder up- 
on their Food. Some give them Mercury quite 
crude, but that is not generally approved. 

Thofe who are advanced in Years, make ule of 
Aloes Pills, or fwallow a Clove of Garlick fafting, 
or fome Conféerve of Mint; but above all, they 
fhould be purged with Sena, Rhubarb, Syrup of 
Peach-Tree Flowers, in the Wainof the Moon. 

The Stone-Cholick, call’d alfo miferere and Colera 
Morbus, is an Obitru€tion in the {mall Guts, which 
ftop in fuch a Manner the Patiing of the Things 
contain’d therein, that they cannot pafs downwards ; 
and thofe who are thus {viz’d, dye miferably, their 
very Excrements coming out at their Mouths: 
the Guts oftentimes fall down into the Ccds, and 
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cannot be put up again; and now and then it 
Comes from a Hutsour that breeds contrary to 

Nature in the Inteftines, which by an Inflamma- 
tion ftops the Paffage. — 

This Chohck diftinguifhes it felt from the reft, 
becaufe whatever is taken in at the Mouth, does 
not pafs, the Guts make a great grumbling, ac- 
company’d with fharp Pains, great Rifings, and In- 

: clination to vomit; the Patient fweats no where 
bur at the Stomach, and after vomiting, nothing 
comes out of the Mouth but excrementitious 
Matter. 

It often happens in the Autumn, and more to 
Children than adult Perfons, who rarely efcape ; 
however, endeavours have been ufed to fucceed in 
the Cure of it, by the following Remedy: Take 
an Extract of Tobacco, with two Ounces of its 
Water drawn from an Alembeck, two Drams of 
the Spirk of Juniper, with as much Treacle- 
Water; let them {wallow this Potion, and if they 
{weat all over the Body, it isa Sign; Care 
alfo muft be taken, shat the fick Perion be well 
wiped, and repeat the Dofe next Day, if you think 
it will be toany Purpofe. 

The Stone-Cholick may be difcover’d, when the 
masraniy ape Perfon feems to feel his Kidneys are 

ck'd, when he is Heart-Sick, vomits, is coftive, 

a great Pain in his Back, makes Water with 
very great Difficulty, and that his Urine at firft, is 
as white and clear as Spring-Water, but grows af- 
terwards thicker, and has red Sand at the Bottom 
of the Veffel that holds ir. They feel a heavy 
Pain at and about the Reins, without the Appear- 
ance of any outward Swelling; Moreover, the Pain 
is peccant, fenfible, and tormenting, when the 
Stone falls from the rag’ to the Ureter, which 
is very narrow; and the Pain will yet be more a- 
cute, if at the Bottom of the Belly, there is any 
Staff pent up with Wind. 

When this Diftemper begins to {eize the Perfon, 
his Urine is as clear as Water, and he makes but 
very litde, and fometimes none at all, but after- 
wards it guthes out all of a fudden, is full of 
Sand and very thick. : 

Perfons in Yearsare more fubje& to-this Cholick 
than young People, who are othewife more tor- 
mented with the Stone in the Bladder. 

Ic is much to: be fear’d, left the fr Pain they 
undergo in this Sort of Chekck, thould caufe an 
Inflammation , and therefore they mut not hefi- 
tate co bleed the Patient forthwith in the Arm, and 
mext Day in the Foot, even on that Side where 
the Pain is; having firft given him fome Clyfters 
compounded of Mallows, Violet-Leaves, Herb- 
Mercury, Pellitory of the Wall, Camomile-Flow- 
ers, Melililot, and large Figs, wherein mutt be dif- 
folved two Ounces of Violet-Honey, one Ounce 
of Turpentine, the Yolks of two Eggs, and two 
Ounces of the Oil of fweet Almonds, or of Ca- 
momile or common Oil, or frefh Butter, which 
miu{t be often repeated. 

‘ They ought to bathe that have a Conveniency 
for it, and if that cannot be done, they may anoint 
the Kidneys with Flower de Luce, Camomile, 
or Scorpion Oil, or elfe apply dry Cupping .Glafies 
towards the Groin, and they may from time to 
time, make ufe of the following Potion. - 

Take half an Ounce of the Oil of fweer Al- 
~monds, mix it with two Ounces of Pellitory of the 
Wall, and four Ounces of White-Wine; two 
Hours after you have taken this down, {up fome 
Broth; in the Evening, let Emulfions be 

with cold Seeds, and mix with each an Ounce 


of 
Syrup of White-Poppy, and the fame may be 


continued as long as it fhall be thouglit ¢ott- ~ 
venient. 

It muft be’ obferved, that in this Sort of Cholick, 
Broths made with Veal, are not proper for fat and 
purfey People, for fear of weakning their Reths 


too much; on the contrary, thofe Aliments and 


Remedies that are a litde hot, and that may drive. 
out the Stone, would be more fuitable to them 
than thin People, to whom they fhould give Diu- 
reticks, and Aliments which moiften and foften3 
the Remedies before ordered, and fuch as fhall be 
prefcribed by and by, on the Account of their 
being temperate, agree always much better with 
any Sort of Complexion, than thofe that are too 
hot, and are indeed of thar Nature, that they will 
bring away much Sand, but will alfo at the fame | 
time produce more of it. , 

Betore purging, you mutt tarry till the acute Pains 
are allay’d, and in the mean time, things muft be 
given to make the Patient vomit, which will be a 
great Relief to him, as to {wallow an Ounce of 
Oil of Olive, with an Ounce and an half of 
Sorrel-Juice, and an Ounce of Sugar or Hon 
mix’d together in a Glafs of warm Water; or elfe 
let him take fome other Remedy that will promote 
Vomiting, fuch as Emetick Tartar, or calcin’d Vi- 
triol; then let him be purged with an Ounce and 
an half of clean Caffia, diffolved in two Glafles 
of Whey; but thofe who had rather be purged - 
with a Bolus, may take fix Drams of clean Caffia, 
with fome Sugar reduced into Powder. | 

When you have a mind to » letta Dram 
of Diaphenicum be added to the a, with as 


much laxative Benedift; or elfe take the Infufion 
of &vo Drams of Sena, and one of Rhubarb, with 


an Ounce of the Syrup of Althea or Violet; a 
Day or two after purging, a Potion is to be ad- 
miniftred, made 6f two Drams of Rape-Seed, 
three Drams of Saflafras-Roots, an handful of 
Betony Leaves, and as much of Pellitory of the 
Wall; you muft bod the whole in three 
or four Pints of Water, till half of it be confum’d; 
which being ftrain’d, bruife, and put in again 
through a Linnen-Cloth, and dividing the fame 
into two Parts, add to each an Ounce of the Sy- 
rup of Lemcns, and feven or eight Drops of the 
Oil of Vitriol; one of the Dofes muft be mker 
in the Morning fafting, and the other as the Pa- 
tient to Bed: Others order the Patient to drink 
in 2 Glafs of Sack fome Lemon-Juice, or half a 
Dram of Vitriol; or elfe two Pounds of Al- 
kekongi, or Winter-Cherries, that muft be ripe, 
in about fix or eight Quarts of Wine, and 
drink it at Meals; there are fome Perfons in 
France, who every Vintage, make fome Hogfheds 
of it on Purpofe; and this Fruit is fo far from weak- 
-ning the Quality of ‘the Wine, that on the con- 
trary it increafes its Virtue. : : 
OLER; a Diftemper incident to Sheep in 
Summer, being known by the Yellownefs of the 
Skin; to cure which, ftamp a few Elder Leaves, 

{train thern well, and give the fame warm. 
CHOPS, otherwife call’d Clefts or Rifts, Di- 
eafes in the Palate of 2 Horfe’s Mouth, proceeding 
either from coarfe and rough Hay, full of Thiftles 
and other prickigg Stuff, or from foul Provender, 
full of fharp Seeds, which by frequent pricking the 
Bars of his Mouth, caufes them to wrinkle and 
breed corrupt Blood, which may turn to a Canker : 
What cures the Canker of the Mouth, cures this, 
if it comes to this Difeafe; but to prevent the for- 
mer, wath his Mouth with Vinegar and Salt, and 
anoint it with Honey: And for the removing of 
the Chops, cre. pull our his Tongue, flice ic with 
4 an 
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an Incifion-Knife, and thruft out the Kernels and 
Corruption, then wafh the Place as before; but to 
“prevent their coming at all, the advifable Way is 
wt walh often with Wine, Beer and Ale; and fo 
no Biilter, nor any other Difcaf& fhail breed 
therein. 

.. CHURNING, a Kind of Country Houfewife- 
ry, neceffary to. be known and practifed;, the 
Gran of Milk is the Ingredient, which by this 
Action is in great Part turned into Butter, the 
Cream being neatly and {weetly kept; it is ufually 
churn’d on thofe Days, which are fitted either for 
that Ufe in the Houle, or for the adjacent Markets, 
according to the Purpofe for which a Dairy is 
kept; and the moft accuftom’d Days held in Exg- 
land among ordinary Houfewives, are Tuefdays and 
Fridays; the firft in the Afternoon to ferve Wedzef- 
day sites 3 Market, and Friday Morning to 

ferve Saturday Market; for Wednefdays and Sa- 
turdays are reputed the moft ufual Market-Days 
of the Kingdom; and Wednefday, Friday and Sa- 

‘turday, the moft ufual fafting Days of the Week, 
and fo meeteft for the Ufe of Butter. 

Now for the Work of @hurning it felf, take 
the Cream, and through a ftrong and clean Cloth, 
{train it into the Churn, fetting it in a Place fit for 
the Action to be engag’d; in as in the Summer, in 
the cooleft Place of the Dairy, and exceeding early 
in the Morning, or very late in the Evening; but 
in the Wintcr-Seafon, in the warmeft Part ot the 

airy, and in the moft temperate Hours, as about 
Noon, or a litle betore or after; fo churning it 
with fwift Strokes, marking the Noife of the fame, 
which will be folid, heavy and entire, till you hear 
jt alter, and that the Sound is become light, {Marp, 

nd.more fprightly ; then you fhall fee that your 

utter breaks, which is perceiv’d both by its Sound, 
the Lightnefs of the.Churn-Staff, and the Sparks 
and Drops which will appear yellow about the 
Sides of the Churn. 
_.This done, cleanfe with your Hand both the 
Lid and the Infide of the Churn, and having put 
all together, you fhall cover the Churn again, and 
then with eafy Strokes round, and not to the Bot- 
fom, gather the Butter together in one entire 
Lump and Body, leaving no Pieces thereof fever’d 
Arunjoyn’d. , | . 

Now for as much; as many Inconveniences may 
happen to Butter in the Churning, becaufe of the 
Tendernefs of its Body, being not able to endure 
either much Heat or much cold; for if over- 
heated, it, will look white and crumble, and be 
bitter in the Tafte; and if over cold, it will not 
come. at ajl;..to help thofe Defects, if you churn 
in the Fleat-of Summer, it will not be amifs durin 
that time, to:place your Churn in a Pail of co 
Warer, as deep as the Cream rifes in the Churn, 
and in the Churning thereot, the Strokes fhould 
go flow, and.the Churn muft needs be cold when 
the Cream is putin. 

~ But if you churn in the coldeft ‘Time of Win- 
ter, the Creat mutt be put in before the Churn 
be-eold, after it has been {calded; then it muft be 
placed within the Air of the Fire, and churn’d 

With as fwift Stroaks, and as faft as may be; for 
the much labouring will keep it in continual 
Warmth, and then you will have good Butter. See 
Bitter. 
~ CIDER, an excellent Liquor made of Apples 
in feveral Parts of the Kingdom; and yet th 
may be reducible to two Heads; either the wild, 
harfh and common Apple, growing in great Plenty 
in the Counties of Before, Worcefler, Gloucefter, 

&¢- or the more curious Table-Fruits, as the Pip- 


pits Permain, ¢c. and it is meceflary, that the 
‘ruits for this Purpofe fhould arrive ro fill Ma- 
turity “ere they be gather'd from the Trees; and 
after they have been gather’d with Circumfpedciion, 
wt will much conduce to the Goodnefs of the 
Liquor to be made, to let them lie a Wee!: cr 
two on Heaps out of the Rain. 

The ufual Way of ordering the Fruit is by 
grinding, with an Engine that is very commodious 
for this Purpofe, which though it takes up no 
more Room than two Yards fquare, will grind a 
vaft Quantity in an Hour, with the Labour only 
of one Man. 

In grinding, preffing, or pounding the Fruit, eve- 

Man may be left fafely to the Cuttoms and 
onveniencies of the Country; but a due Ma- 
nagement of the Cider atter it is prefs’d out, is of 
main Importance: They mutt therefore proceed im- 
mediately with it thro’ a Sieve, and tun it up in an 
Hogfhed or Barrel that is feafon’d and fivect ; fill it 
not up by two Gallons at leaft, and for two or 
three Days let it be ftopp’d up only with a loofe 
Stopper; and then it muft be clofed up with Clay 
onthe Top, and a Cork or fome Stopper put into 
the Vent-Hole; but in fome Week’s Space or 
more, it may be once a Day drawn out a lirtle, 
leaft the Veffel breaks, or the Liquor force fome 
other Vent; this being done, it muft alfo be 
ftopp’d up clofe, and fo left to ftand till it is fup- 
pofed to grow fomewhat clear, and then it may be 
pierced to fee how fine it is; the Summer-Fruit 
after a Month, the Moil after the firft Frofts; the 
Redftreak not till after Fanuary, and other Win- 
ter-Fruits about the fame time. | 

We have proceeded thus iar, upon a Suppofition 
that the Cider works well; but m Cafe it does 
not, you may put a {mall Quantity of Lime in:o 
it; and it will caufe it to ferment, not only by¥ 
Reafon of its Warmth, ut of the quick Salt that 
is in it. ‘The Powder of calcin’d Flints, Alabafter, 
white Marble, Roch-Allom are alfo good 
for this Purpofe; but then the Cider muft be 
drank or bottled quickly: The Shavings or Chips 
of Fir, Oak or Beech, are great. Promoters of 
Purification or Fermentation; and thercfore a new 
Cask many times occafions Cider to ferment too 
much; Ginger alfo helps Fermentation, accele- 
rates its Maturation, promotes its Duration, ge. 

Here we are to obferve, what might have been 
mentioned before, that in making of Cider, it id 
not good to grind or beat Apples in Stone-Troughs, 
becaufe it bruifes the Kernel and Stalks, which give 
an ill Savoyr to the Cider; neither muft the Ap- 
ples be ground.too (mall, fo as that too much 
the Pulp may pafs with the Liquor, it being good 
to ftrain it from the grofs Particies of the Apples 
before you put it-into the Far; hence it is, that the 
Juice of ripe Apples, as Pippins, Renettings, @c, 
that are of a fyruppy tenacious Nature, retain in 
them more of the difperfed Particles of the Fruit; 
that by the Preffure comes out with the Liquor; 
which Particles or flying Lee, being Part of the 
Flefh or Body of the Apple, is equally with the 
Apple it felf when bruifed, fubject to Putrefaction ; 
by which means the Cider by Degrces becomes 
harfh or acid; whereas the Red{treaks, Gennet- 
Moil, ec. which more eafily part from their Li- 
side without the Adhefion of fo much of the 

ulp, ‘are not fo fubject to reirerated Ferments- 
tion, nor to Acidity, as the other Sorts. And 
therefore, if you intend your Cider fhall retain ics 
full Srreneth, abftract it from the grofs Parts, 2; a- 
forefaid. Cider alfo made of green immature Fruir, 
wil not fine kindly, and when it does, it does nox 

abide 
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abide long good, but fuddenly becomes eager, ge- 
nerally the Cider that is longeft in fining, is the 
ftrongeft and moft lafting, efpec:ally if the Fruic 
has been kept for fometime; but Cider, or any 
other Liquor, will be much longer in clearing in 
mild moift Weather, than cold dry Weather or 


roft. | 
If it be found that the Cider is not fine at the 
forementioned times, let it be try’d again in a- 
bout a Month after; and if not fine, it muft be 
rack’d off as done by Wine, fettling another Veflel 
ina convenient Place, that the Liquor may run 
through a Leather-Pipe, or a Cyphon, or Crane, of 
fome Metal of Brafs or Glafs, out of the one into 
the other, without being expofed to the Air, which 
is very material to be heeded at the firft pieing 
and at all times; the Spirits of Cider being exceed- 
ingly apt to evaporate. 
rather to fine Cider with Water-Glew or I[fing- 
'giafs, than by racking, which is perform’d after 
this Manner: About a Quarter of a Pound of 
Ifing-Glafs is taken for a Hogfhead, and {0 pro- 
pone a beat it thin upon an Anvil, Iron- 
edge, or the like; then cut it into Pieces, and 
=| it to fteep ina Quart of White-Wine, or fome 
of the Liquor you would have fine; but it diffolves 
beft in White-Wine, let ic lie therein all Night, 
keep it next Day for fome time over a gentle Fire, 
till it be well diffolved ; when a greater Proportion 
of-the Liquor that is intended to be purify’d, is af 
fum’d, its after the Rate of one Gallon to an Hog- 
fhead, wherein the diffolved Ifing-Glafs is boiled, 
and caft into the whole Mafs of Liquor well ftir- 
red about; but the Vent is left for fome time o- 
pen, and this will fine any Sort of Liquor: Buc 
that of the Vintners is the common, and has been 
reputed the beft Wok who diffolve a confiderable 
Quantity of Ifing-Glafs in White-Wine, without 
tting ic on the Fire; which ‘in about a Month’s 
Time it will do, and turn to a Jelly that will keep 
a Year; and when there is Occafion to ufe it, the 
Scum on the Top is removed; and they take what 
Se will ferve turn out of it, in Proportion 


a Quart to a Hogfhed, and this with fome of 


the Liquor it is to be put in, is beaten to a Froth, 
and mix’d with fome more of the fame Liquor, 
then pourd into the Veffel, mixing it well toge- 
ther with a Broom, and fo you leave the Work. 
But there is another Way of improving Cider, 
and making it perfectly fine, which is judg’d to be 
the beft of any; and that is, when it is firft made, 
put into an Hogfhead fix Ounces of Brimftone in 
the Stone to colour it, put ina Gallon of good French 
Brand ea tincturd with Cochineel; beat one 
Pound of Allom, and three Pounds of Sugar- 


Candy fine, and put it th when you ftop it up: ° 


When it is fine, bore it, which will be in fix 
Months: This bho Secret is fuccefsfully practifed 
by the Hereford/bire Artifts. 

But to proceed with the Obfervations of others 
upon this Liquor; when the Cider is very fine, 


either let it be drawn out of the Veffel as it is. 


drank, or bottled off, ‘which is much better; and 
it is to be obferved, that after it is fine, the fooner 
it be drawn off the better; for Change of Wea- 
ther alters it. Botrles of Cider may be kepr all 
Summer in cold Fountains, or in Cellars in Sand ; 
if they are well cork’d and bound, they mav be 
kept many Years in co!d Places, yet a cold Floor 
is much better than in Sand; as a deep Vauit, or 
the Neighbourhood of a cold Fountain are, than in 
Water. , 

After Cider has been bottled a-Week, if new 
Cider, elie at the Time of bottling, a Piece of 


Some there are who chufe. 
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White Sugar as big asa Nutmeg may be pur into 
each Bottle; which will make it brisk; but if the 
Cider is to be kept long, it is apt to make it turn 
fowre: If the Bottles be in Danger of Froft, let 
them be coverd with Straw; and in or about 4 
pril, they may be placed in the coldett Repoti- 
tories. 

To mend thick arid fowre Cider, a few Apples 
pee and cord, are bruifed and put in at the 

ung of the Barrel, whith will beget a new Fer ’ 
mentation, fo as it may be drawn off in a tew, 
Days; or, if it be only a little fowerith, it is cor- 
rected and preferv’d, by putting a Gallon of 
blanch’d Wheat into an Holic of Cider, and {fo 
proportionable to a greater or leffer Quantity: Then 
as to the Veffel your Cyaer is put into, it the fame 
be new, it muft be fcalded with hoe Water; 
wherein fome of the Muft or Pouz have been. 
boiled; but if tainted, fome unflack’d Lime muft 
be ee in with Warer, and ftopping it well, it 
muit be roll’d about for fome rime; or a Quarter 
of a Pound of Pepper to a Hogfhead; pounded : 
and boil’d with Water, may help the ill Savour: 
Ic is neceffary it fhould be purify’d from all Dregs ;. 
and fome Veffels notwith{tanding the Ufe of Mutt 
or Pouz of Apples, atter all, are fo tainted, that there 
isno Cure for them, but by taking off the Head, 
and expofing the whole to the Sun and Air for a 
confiderable Time. | 

But laftly, for getting choice Cider, and fuch as 
is extraordinary for its Goodnefs; that Liquor muft 
be taken that comes firft from the Muft, without 
more prefling , and what comes after is to be dif- 
pofed by it fe'f, or mix’d with the Juice of ano- 
cher Grinding, whereas others have had the Cu- 
riofity to pick the ripeft Apples off the Trees, and. 
to make ufe of them by themfelves for choice: 
Cider. See Raifin-Cider, Royal Cider, Casking of 
Cider, Ciderkin, Reftoring of Cider, bottling of Cis 
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CIDERKIN or Pwrre, a Drink for the meaner 
Sort of People, and thus prepared; after the 
Cider is preffed out of the Apples, the Murck 
may be put into a large Fat, and what Quantity 
is thought convenient of boil’d Water added there- 
to, the Warer being farft grown cold again; if 2 
bout half the Quantity as was of the Cicer, ic will - 
be good; but if as much as the Cider, it will then 
be but fmall: This Water muft be left to ftand 
upon it about eight and forty Hours, and then 
prefsd well, and that which comes from the Prefs; 
muft be tunn’d immediately and ftopp’d; and this 
may be drank in a few Days. 

Now this being for the moft Patt Water, it 
will clarify ic felf, and fupplies the Place of {mall 
Beer in a Family, and to many is much more a= 

reeable: This Liquor. may be mended, by the 
tlings or Lees of the Cider, that was laft puri- 
fied, by putting it upon the Pulp before Prefiures 
or by adding fome Overplus of Cider, that the o- 
ther Veffels will not hold, or elfe by grinding fomeé 
fallen or Refufe Apples, that were not fit to be 
added to your Cider, and preffing it with this. © 

This Liquor may be made to keep long, in 
Cafe it be boiled after Preflure, with fuch a Pro- 
portion of Hops as is ufually added to Beer that 
is intended to be kept for the fame times and it 
will be thus very well preferved; but then the 
Water need not be boil'd, before it be added to the 
Murck. 

There ate fome Perfons, who put in Ginger, 
Famaica Pepper, and Bay Leaves inftead of Hops, 
which they have found to do very weil. 
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CINNAMON, athin long, Bark, and rolled 
lenazthwife; the Colour of it is red, or of a dark 


yellow inclining to red; the Taftz of it is weet, | 
pungent, and very agreeably Aromatick, and it has | 


a verv fweet Smell; this Bark is taken from the 
Branches of a Tree call’d the Cinnamon-Tree, 
which grows very plentifully in the Tile of Ceélon; 
and is of about the Heighth of a Sallow-T ree. 

The beft Cinnamon is that which is thin, of a 
hizh Colour, pungent to’ the Tafte, and that has 
much Smell. 

Cinnamon is of that Nature, that it ftrengtherfs 

the Stomach and Heart, helps Women in Labour, 
as well as promotes Digeftion; it expells Wind, 
and is fuccefsfully ufed againft Poyfon, but you 
muft diftinguith it well from the Cinnamon which 
is taken from the Trunk of the Tree which has 
neither Tafte nor Smell. 
‘To have the Effence of Cinnamon in the Con- 
fiftence of an Extract, take {ome Oil of Nutmeg; 
which expofe to the Sun in Summer Time, that it 
may lo its Smell; put to it half a Quarter of a 
Pound of Cinnamon, which reduce into the faid 
Contiftence. 

To dittil Civnzamon Water and Spirit, take a 
Quarter and an half of Ciszamon, which mutt be 
bruifed and pounded; then put it into your Matrafs, 
with fix Paris Pints of pe Spring or River Wa- 
ter, infufe the whole upon hot Embers for a whole 
Night, diftil ic next Day, and of your fix Pints 
-you will extract four, or thereabouts of good Spirit. 

To make Ciunamon-Water, take three Paris Pints 
of boiling Water, half a Setier of the Effence of 
Cinnamon, diftilled like Annifeed Water; if it is 
not {trong enough of the Cixsamon, you may in- 
creafe it according as you love it; you muft after- 
wards take five half Setiers, or three Chopines 
of the Spirit of Wine, which mix with the Wa- 
ter of the Effence of Cinnamon, and a Pint of 
clarify’"d Sugar, and when you have done this, let 
the whole be ftrain’d. 

To makeacoolugs Drink of Cinnamon Water like 
a. Lemonade; take an earthen or brafs Pot, or elfe 
a glafs Bottle whofe Neck is off, into which put 
a Paris Pint of Water, which you are to boil up- 
on the Fire, and when it has boiled, take it off, 
and put to it half an Ounce, or thereabouts of 


To make ufe of this Figure, be provided with 


four Poles which muft be ftrait and ftrong, and 
for Length anfwerable to the Depth of the Wa- 
ter, the great Ends muft be fharpned like Stakes, 
and notch’d withina Foot of the Ends to faften 


th ed ones H the Net, as EFGH 5 the 
ike !NOftches are made on th 2 
vencae Diane e fame Poles, at a con 


for the faftning the four upper 


Cinnamon Sricks, with two or three Cloves; let 
the Veilel or Bottle be well ftopp’d, and let it alfo 
grow cold; and when it is fo, take half a Setier. 
of it, and put ic into two Pints of Water; and if 
you woud have but one Pint, put but half of the 
half Setier, or thereabouts to each Pint, with a 
quartern of Sugar or thereabouts as you love it; 
put it to cool, and then it may be drank. 

To cazdy Cinnamon, cut your Cinnamon in the 
Form of {mall larding Slips of Bacon, as a’fo of 
the fame Bignefs, aud put them into thin Sugar o-. 
ver the Fire, fo as they may boil only in a little 
Syrup; then removing the Pan, let them im- 
bibe the Sugar during five or fix Hours; and let 
them lye a draining upon a Hurdle or Grate in 
the Stove: As foon as they are half dry, they muft 
be gently taken off, and laid up in a Sieve in the 
fame Stove, to make an End of drying them. 
They are afterwards to be fet in Tin-Moulds; fo 
as three Rows may be placed one above another, 
feparated from thofe little Grates; but.a Piece of 
Lead, or fomewhat of the like Nature muft be 
laid on the uppermoft Grate, to keep all clofe 
ftopp’d: In the mean while, having caufed a fuf- 
ficient Quantity of Sugar to boil, till it is blows, 
pour it into your Mould, fo as fome of it may lye 
upon the laft Grate, and pafs through feveral Parts 
of the Mould, which muft be fer in the Stové 
next Evening with a good coverd Fire, and fo 
continue therein alt Night: Obferve in the Morn- 
ing, whether the Cizxamox be well coagulated, and 
make a little Hole at one Corner of the Mould, 
fo as the ee may be drain’d through it: Then’ 
fet the Mould again into the Stove upfide down, 
with a Plate underneath, and when it is fufficiently 
drain’d, take out ire Cinnamon-Sticks, which 
mutt be gently loofned by little and little, and laid 
upon a Sieve to be thoroughly dry’d in the Stove: 

his Sort of Sugar may be made upon feveral Oc- 
cafions for the cmbellifhing of a Defert. 

CINQUE-PORT , a {quare Net refembling a 
Cage, that has its Name from the five Entrances 
into it: It is of excellent Ufe for any Pond or 
River, {wift or ftanding Water, for catching of 
Fifth; and the Way to fet it, is reprefented by the 
following Figure. 
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Corners in the fame Manner, as ABCD. The 
Bottom of the Net is four fquare without any En- 
trance; to do well, you fhould have the Help of 
a Boat, when you place the Net in the Warer, for 
that you muft drive your Poles faft into the 
Ground, and at fuch a convenient Diftance, that 
your Net may be {tif ftretched out, cach Pole 
anlwering his Fellow in an exact direct Line, Be 
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this may fuffice in any ftanding Wazer; and if it 
be in a fwift Stream; the Motion of the Water 
will always move the Net, and fo frighten away 
the Fith. , e | 

Now to prevent this Inconvenience, faften at 
the very Top of the four Poles, certain {trong 
Sticks to ftreizhtren and ftrenzgthen one another, 
and to keep ali tight; as for Example, obferve the 
fame pointed and mark’d withlittle 2 bcd, and i 
will eafily comprehend it; but then ir you faften 
two other crofs-ways from 4a, unto great D 
and little d, and from Cc, to great B and lire c, 
hee need not fear it, for the Water can have no 

ower over it. 

CISTERN, a Receptacle for Water; if the 
Nature of the Place will not allow the making of 
a Cift-rn without great Expence, you may make 
Pics or Pools, and if thar cannot be done, you 
amay build a Ciftern ina Place, where Filth and 
NatftineS cannot come into it; for otherwife the 
Water never wil be good; moreover Care mult 
be had, that the Place where your Ciftermn is to 
be, muft_neither be expofed to the Sun, nor to 
high Winds; ic muft be alfo remember’d, that the 
Water in the Ciftern muft differ from rhat of Pits, 
becaufe that in thefe muft nor be fhut up, but the 
other on the contrary muft always be kept clofe, 
becaufe too much Air being wont to attract to it 
every thing that’ is moft fubtil, in fuch a Manner, 
that whatever is croffer remains at the Bottom ; it will 
make that Warer heavy, and fubjeét to breed 
Crudities in the Stomach of thofe who drink 
them. | 

There are fome Perfons very {crupulous about 
the Waters which fhould be received in Cifterns ; 
for they pretend that they are not all good with- 
out Diitinétion ; that Rain which falls in a {mall 
Quanzitv during Heats, and the great Rains which 
fa'l prefently after great Droughts, are reckon’d 
in the Number of thofe that are bad; and thence 
it is, fay they, that the Water which is fometimes 
taken out of Cifterns, has a very dilagreeable 
Tafte, and very often ftinks: As for thofe Rains 
which fall during the Autumn, Spring and Win- 
ter, when the Weather is not violent, thefe, fay 
they, will do, and in all fine Weather, they eftecm 
the fmall Rains chat fall in the Month of Afay, 
and which fhould carefully be fav’d, to be the belt, 
as being the pureft and lighteft, and which even 
purify the Water they found in the Ciftern. 

As to the Way of making Cifterns, that is left 
to the Artiits skill’d thar Way ; only it may be ob- 
ferv’d, that the Walls fhould be good, and built to 
Advantage, for fear the Water fhould be loft; thar 
the Infide fhould be well cemented, efpecially in 
the Angles, without any Neceffity of doing the 
fame by the Arch or Roof, through which the Wa- 
ter cannot pafs; as to the Bignet of the Ciflern, 
that depends re the Fancy of the Perfon who is 
to be at the Charge. : | 

The Manner o ee topether Rain Water, 
is by Channels made of different Materials, fix’d 
to the me of the Roofs of Houfes, which con- 
vey this Water into a {mall Bafon made of Lead 
or Tin, in the Mid{t of which there is a Hole, 
through which the Water paffes into a Pipe that is 
there, and which before it enters into the Ciftern, 
helps to make it fall intoaStone-Trough, made on 
Purpofe near the Ciftern. 

his Trough is ae to receive the Rain which 
falls from the Roofs of the Houfes, from whence 
it runs into the Ciftern; but as it has been ob- 
ferved betore, that there is a Difference to be 
made between the Rains that fall, and which are 
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received into thefe Conveyances without Diltinéti- 
on, it ismecefTary you fhould know how to fave 
thofe that are good and wholfome, and get rid of 
the reft: It muft be by the Means of this Trough, 
which has a Hole in the Borrom, ina Corner, on 
that Site where the moft Declivity apnears: This 
Hote muft at the Time you judge it convenient 
to fave the Water, be ftoop’d, to the End thar the 
Trough coming to be fitted up toa certain Place, 
where there is a Grate on the Side of the Ciftern, 
it may fupply a Paffage for the inclofed Water to 
fell into the Ciftern; and when on the contrary, 
they do. not value the Rains that fall, they only 
leave that Hole open, fo that as falt as the Water 
comes into the Trough, fo faft it runs out. 

There are thofe who do not ufe any fuch 
Trouzh as this, but fuer the Rain to fall without 
any Duttin¢ction in a fubterranean Place, buili high 
er than the Ciftern into which they put fome 
River Sand, pretending, that the Water which 
paffes throuzh is purged of ali ill Qualities it may 
have; and that confequently the Water they take 
out of cthefe Cifterns to drink, ought to be ex- 
treamly good: They talk of very ftrange good things 
to thofe who are wontto drinkthis Water to quench 
their Thirft; but we know very well at the fame 
Time, thatthere is fomething very difagreeable to the 
Tafte in fome Waters, whichire receiv’d into thefé 
Ciftcrns; and therefore there is Reafon to believe, : 
that the Methods of chufing fome Waters to" pafs" 
into the Cifterns, and of rejecting others, will pro- 
duce better Water for Ufe, than this promifcuous 
Mixture of all Sorts: But we determine nothing 
catesoricaliy, let evey Body follow their own No- 
tions and Experience. az 

To keep the Ciftern in good Order, Care muft 
be taken, that thofe Places through which the 
Waier is to pafs fhould be cleanfed, and you may 
come eafily at them; and for fear left the Rain 
fhouid fall dire@ly into the Ciftern, you muft have 
a Cover over it, fo made, that the Water ma 
run down on either Side; ard to prevenr any ith 
from being thrown into the Trough beforemens 
tioned, you’ muft have a good wooden Cover for 
it, and lock it clofe; a great many People are for 
having no Pigeons kept where thefe. Cuter: are 
built, but if thit be abfolurely neceffary, you muft 
never think of having a Ciftern built for a Country 
or Farm-Houfe, where the Pigeon Houfe muit 
bring much more Profit to the Owner than a 
Ciftern. 

If you defign to make your Cifterns under your 
Houfe, as ina Cellar, which is the beft Way to 

referve Water for Culinary Ufa, you may lay the 
Brick or Stone with Terrace, and it will keep 
Water very well; or you may make a Cement 
with which to joyn the Bricks or Stones, with a 
Compofition made of flack’d fifted Lime, and Lin- 
feed Oil temper’d together, with Tow or Cotton- 
Wool; or you may lay a Bed of good Clay, and 
on that lay your Bricks for the Floor; then raife 
the Wall round about, leaving a convenient Space 
behind the Wall to run in Clay, which may be . 
done as faft as you can raife the Wall: So thae_ 
when it is finithid, it will be a Ciftern of Clay 
walld within with Bricks, and being in a Cellar, 
the Bricks will keep the Clay moift, Thcuch empty 
of Water, that ic will never crack: This has been 
known to hold Water perfectly well, thou “1 nor 
in a Cellar: And therefore fuch Ciiterns may alfo 
in Gardens, or any othet Places, be made in the 
Earth and cover’d over, the Rain-W ater being con- 
vey’d thereto by declining Channels running into 
Gga : it 
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it, into which the Alleys and Walks may be made 
to caft their Water in hafty Showers. 

We cannot but ob/erve here, that we are very 
deScient in thefe Sorts of ufeful Contrivances, in 
Comparifon of other Countries ; for in the moun- 
tainous Parts of Spziz, they have no Water but 
what they procure this Way: They alfo in dm- 
fierdam and Venice keep Water in Cellars made 
on Purpofe for Cifterns, a a enough to con- 
tain Water for the whole Year, it being rencew'd 
-as often as the Rain falls: Therefore being put to 
fuch Difficulties for the watering of Cattle, and o- 
ther Inconveniences for want of Water, as many 
are in feveral Places, is the Effect of our want of 
Induftry and Care, feeing much more Rain falls 
here than on the Continent, and yet we have 
Thoufands of ufelefs Acres for Want of fo eafy a 
Remedy. 

CISTUS, aPlant, of which there are two Sorts; 
firft the fmall, which is a fhrubby Plant, about a 
Yard high, with two Leaves at every Joint, and 
Flowers coming forth at the End of the Pranches, 
three or four together, of a fingle Row, of a fine 
reddifh Purple, with many yellow Threads in the 
Middle, which are furrournded by round hairy 
Heads, containing {mall brown Seeds. Secondly, 
the Gum Ciftus, that rife; higher, and {preads more 
than the former, agd is bedewd all over with 
-aclammy Moifture, which being artificially taxen 
off, is, fays our Author, the biack fivect Gum, 
call’d Leudazum: ts Flowcrs are larger than thofe 
of the Former, they are Plants which continue 
flowering from May to September, and are raifed 
from Seeds: But being not able to endure cold, 
they muft be houfed in Winter. 

CITRON, the Fruit of the Citron-Tree; there 
are more Ways than one of preferving yellow Ci- 
trons; they may be done cither in Sticks or in Sli- 
ces, and fometimes without taking away the inner 
Skin and Juice; as for thofe that are order’d after 
this laft Manner, it is only requifite to cut them 
into round Slices of a convenient Thicknefs, and 
afterwards to divide thofe Slices into two Parts: 
But the other is the moft ufual Way, and to that 
Purpofe, after the Citrons have been turn’d or zeft- 
ed, they are to be cut through the Middle, and 
each half is to be divided into four Quarters: 
However, nothing but the Pulp ought to be taken, 
of which lefler Slices or Sticks are to be 1 ‘ade, 
which may be cut again according to their Thick- 
nefs, and preferv’d conformably to the following 
Directions. : 


When you have cut your Citrozs as before, let 


them be thrown into boiling Water, and to facili- 


tate the {calding of them, add a handful of beaten. 


Allom,; as foon as you perceive the Fruit to be 
foft, let them be cooled, and put into Sugar new- 
ly clarify’d, after which, let them have feven or 
eight Boilings, in order to be fet by in earthen 
Pans till the next Day; when the Syrup being 


taken out and boiled fomewhat fmooth, muft be 


augmented with othcr Sugar, and pourd upon the 
Cifvons on the third Day, the ‘Sap muft be 
made very fmooth, and likewife pour’d upon the 
Fruit. To make them ready for the Repofitory, 
they are to be drain’d, and fet im order in Pots or 
other Veffels, while the Syrup is brought to its 
pearled Quality, to be pour’d upon them: When 
"you would have your C#troms dry’d, you need only 
obferve what is fet down for the ordering of Ce- 
dres, for which you may confulr that Article. 

The Zefts or Chips of yellow Citrons, Cedres 
and Limes, are preferv'd altogether after the fame 
Manner, as thofe of ordinary Lemons, which you 
may {ee. oe 
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CITRUL, in Latin Citrullus, a Plant that has 
indented Leaves like the Coloquintida, bur larger 
and rougher; its Branches extend tbem{elves much 
upon ghe Ground like thofe of Melons ; the Flow- 
ers are yellow, and the Fruit bigger than Melons, 
even, green and heavy, and fometimes {ported with 
white: Citrwls are fown in a warm Place in the 
Garden, are good to eat in Fuly and Auguft , and 
become fully ripe in the Month of September. 

Citruls are multiply’d no other Way but by 
Seeds, which are flat upon an Oval, and large e- 
noughs of g dark white Colour, and as it were 
handfomely wee round about, except the Bot- 
tom, by which they ftick to the Mother Citrw/, 
when they have been form’d in its Belly. 

_ Before the Seed is fown, it is proper it fhould 
be {teep’d in Water, to make the Bud fwell, and 


‘promote Vegetation; when the Gardiner fows it, 


it will be proper by Way of Precaution, to put 
two of them into one Hole; for if both thefe 
Seeds fhoot forth Stems, one of them may be 
pluck’d up, and the other left in the Ground. 
Citruls are raifed on Beds, and are replanted as 
we co Melons and Cucumbers, but moft com- 
monly in open Earth; let them be placed in fome 
Part of the Garden that is fpacious enough, be- 
caufe of their Shoots which reach a good Way 
without injuring the Fruit. | 
When they are to be replanted, Holes muft be 
made in the Ground, at a good Diftance, even of 
two Fathoms from one another, and put into 
each two Bufhels of Dung, by Reafon of the 
Strength of the Plant, and let it be well waterd: -- 
They are gathered when they are pertectly ripe, 
and will not rot on the Ground, but ripen more 
and more. When the firft cold Weather comes, 
gather them in the Morning, and putting them to | 
dry in Heaps due the Heat of the Day, then 
lock them up in a Place that is neither hot nor 
cold, but temperate, upon a Board without touching 
it; and all above preferve them from the Froft, for it 
will entirely deftroy tiem. 
This Plant is good to cool thofe who are hot in 
Summer, and efpecially it is proper for burning 
Fevers; the Smell of it will brine thoie that have 
fainted away to themfclves: The Seed is good for 
the Kidneys and Bladder; it promotes Urine, and 
being taken in Milk, is good for the F xuicerstion 
of the Bladder; they are proper for dry and hot 
Stemachs ; though in general, the Nourifhmenc it 
ete is not good, becaufe of the Phlegm it 
reeds. 
If you have too great a Quantity of Citrul, or, 
if you ftand in Need of Food for the fecding of 
the Family, you may make ule of fome of it in 
our common Bread, and even in your cwn; to this 
ind, let the Citrul be boiled pretty well; then 
having drain’d off the Water, and put your Stuff 
to the Flower, you may make common Bread of 
it; it will be ycllower, of a better Tafte, and is very 
good fer thofe who want to be ccoied. 
They make Potage of Citrul, by cutting it in 
fmall Pieces which are thrown into the Pan, with 
Butter, Salt, Pepper, Parilev, Cherville, and other 
fine Herbs: Then they pur it into an Farthen Pot 
with boiling Milk, end afterwards drefling the 
whole upcen fome Bread, they pur white Pepper 
to it; othcr Potages are made of Citrul, as People 
like them beft. 
~ CIVE;, a French Dith; for the making of which, 
take fuch’ Meat as you think ft; for Inftance, a 
Piece of frefh Pork or Veal, or rather half a Hare, 
adding other Fleth thereto, if there is Oceafion; 
beat the Meat, and cut ii into pretty large Pieces, 


and 


> 
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Brosh; and when the Liver is half boiled or more, 
take out the Livers if there are any, put into the 
Pot a frnall Bunch of fine Herbs, fome Cloves, 
fome Onions fry’d in Lard, and fome Vinegar; 
in which fteyp fome Bread toafted at the Fire with 
Hare’s Liver, and proceed sr sa the boiling of 
the Liquor gendy in fuch a Manner, that the fame 
may be thick, fhort, and well incorporated; or elfe 
drefs the Civ? upon Slices of toafted Bread. 

Anorher Cive with iweet Sauce, isto take a Capon 
or Puller, or feme other Flefh, and having roalted 
the fame a little above half, put it by Pieces into 
a Pot with fome Meat-Broth, Salt, and fome 
Cloves, and boil them gently for fome time. 

You may aifo take fome fweet Almonds that 
have been dry'd by the Fire, pound them with{ome 
Vineger, and ftrain them through a Linnen-Cloth 

or Stamine, that you may have the Marrow or 
Milk of them; and fteep aifo feparately fome toaft- 
ed Bread in Vinegar; let the Bread be well crufh’d 
when it is full, then having mix’d the fame with 
the A'mond Marrow or Milk, pour it into the 
Cive when it has boiled for fome Time, adding 
thereto {ome Pieces of Cinnamon tyed together; 
and fome Sugar, which muft be done to make 
the fvecr Sauce; let the whole be boiled very 
gently, till the Cive is enough, and ftir the fame, 
backward ard forward from time to time, to hin- 
der it to {tick to the Port, and that it may not 


burn. 
"CIV ET, a Perfume made of the Excrements 
of a Civet-Cat.. ee | 
_CIV ET, a particular Way of dreffing Chickens, 
Hares, and other Sorts of Venifon:. To have Side- 


lictle Pot wich fome Broth, or for want of that 

with boiling Water: Pour in as they are boiling, 

a red thickning Liguor, a little Wine, and a Clove 

of Garlick, or a Recambole; alfo fore Lemon- . 
Juice when they are ferved up and Ict them be 

garnithed with Marizade and fry’d Parfly. 

In making a Hare-Civct, take away the Legs 
and Shoulders entirely , and cut the reft into Pie-- 
ces; lard them wih thick Slips of Bacon, fry them 
with Lard, and aiterwards boil them with Broth 
and White-Wine, a Bunch of fine Herbs, Pepper, 
Salz, Nutmeg, Bay-Leaves, and green Lemon: 
Then fry the Liver, and having pounded it, ftrain 
it through a Sieve; with fry’d Flower, and a little 
of the fame Broth. putting into it fome Lemon- 
Juice, and Slices of the fame. 

- A Ctvet of a Hind, Stag, or Roe-Buck, may be 
thus ordered: Let the Eiind or Stag be cut in 
Pieces of the Bignefs of a Hare’s Shoulder, lard 
them with thick Slips of Bacon, and fry them as 
in the preceding Article; let them alfo boil after 
the fame manner; the Sauce is to be thickned with 

‘d Flower and little Vinegar. . , 

CLAMP, a Kind of Kiln built above Ground, 
of unburnt Brick, tor the burning of Bricks : They 
build their C/asps much after the Method that the 
Arches are built in Kilns, viz. with a Vacuity be- 
twixt each Brick’s Breadth, for the Fire to afcend 
by, but with this Difference, that inftead of arch- 
ing » they trufs over, OY over-/pan, i.e. they lay 
the End of one Brick about halt-way over the End 
of another, and fo till both Sides mect till within 
half a Brick’s Length, and then a binding Brick 
at the Top finifhes the Arch; they make the 


and put it into a Pot with fome Salt, a Piece of | Mouth where: the Fire is to be put in, about a 
Bacon, a litle Oranze-Peel, the Livers of Fow!s, | Foot and an half wide, and about three Foot high, 
or of a Flare, and fome Water, or rather Meat- | and then they begin to trufs over, which they do 


Dithes of Chickens is Ciwet, let them be broiled a | Ruby 3 Clarions Topaz, being the 
jitele, upon ie Con, and cut into Quarters, then. | Arms of the late Earl of Bath, 
dref them with red Sauce, and put them into a | bythe Nameof Granville: Guil- 
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for three Bricks in Heighth, which with a bounding 
Brick on the Top will clofe up the Arch; but after 
they have begun to make the Place to receive the 
Fuel, before it is clofed at the Top, they fill it 
almoft full of Wood, and lay Sea-Coal upon thats 
then being overf{pann’d like an Arch, they ftrew 
Sea-Coal on all the Surface; and then lay another 
Courfe of Brick, laying them at a little Diftance 
from one another, and {trewing Coals upon them: 
And thus they continue laying one Courfe one 
way, and the other another, and ftrewing Sea- 
Coal between each Courfe, till they come to 
eight or ten Foot high, according as the Clamp is 
to be of Bignefs. ‘This being done, they fire the 
Wood, and that fires the Coals, which being all 
burnt out, the whole Clamp of Bricksisburnt See 
Brick-Kiln. 

CLAP, a Diftemper to which Hor/es are fome- 
times liable; and when it is inveterate, the Me- 
thod to cure it, is to cut off the Head of a Cat, 
and her Legs, then to a her open at her Back, 
laying her. Infide, Guts and all, to the Sinew, with 
her Back clofing together upon thé Fore-Part of 
the Horles Leg; let it be put on warm, and ferve 
another Cat or two the fame, let it lye four Houts 
at a time; then take half an Ounce of the Oil of 
Turpentine, half a Gill of Brandy, as much Soa 
as an Hen’s Egg,’which beat all together, and rub 
into the Sinews drying ic with a hot Iron and it 
will do. 

_ CLAP-NET,, fee Lark. 
_ CLARIFYING of Sugar, fee Sugar. 

CLARION, a Bearing in He- 
raldry. of the adjoyning Figure; 


lim takes thefe Clarions to bea 
Kind of old-fafhion Trumpet; 


wy) 
but others think they rather re- ») 
prefent the Rudder of a Ship, or, =~ a 


as fome fay, the Ref? for a Lance. a 
CLARY; (wi/d) a Plant that produces Leaves ._ 
like thofe of Sage; the Stem is a Foot and ant 
half high, rough and fquare, a little hairy and 
channei'd; the Flower is like that of Sage, and_.in- 
clining-‘to a Purple Colour; as it falls away, it 
leaves behind it feveral Cods inclining towards the 
Earth, which contain in them round and dark co- 
lourd Seed, almoft like that of Cabitrichum ; this 
Plant grows in Ficlds and Meadows, and bloffoms 
in Fune and Fuly. | 
The wild Clary has a greater Virtue than the 
Garden Clary; a Decodction ot its Leaves in Wa- 
ter, promotes Women’s Afez/es, and helps to bring 
away the After-Burden, if they caufe ‘em to fit 
upon it: The Leavesbeing fteep’d in fome Vinegar, 
and apply’d only by themfelves, or with fome Ho- 
ney, diflolve 
Boils. 7 : 
But though the Garden Clary is not allow’d to 
have an equal Virtue with the wild one in Phyfick,, 
yet it isan Herb not to be rejected in Sallets and 
Omelets, made up with Cream, fry’d in fweet But= 
ter, and eaten with Sugar, Juice of Orange or, 


Sorts of large Impofthumies and. 


Lemon. 


The compound Spirit of Clary, we find made af-- 
ter this Manner; take twelve Handfuls of frefh 
Leaves of Clary, fprinkle upon them a Pound of - 
Spirit of Wine, and diftil’°em to Drynefs in a cold 
Scll; to what comes off, put ten Handfuls iia 

ves 
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Leaves, and fix Handfuls of Flowers of Arch- 

aneel, and makea fecond Diftillation, which re-- 
peat with frefh Ingredients, and the fame Liquor a’ 
third time ; ‘adding to the laft one Ounce of Nut- 

meg, and letting the. Water diftil upon fix Ounces 

of fine Suzar in a Bottle, in which is fufpended 

three Grains of Amber-Greafe ina Bag.,  - 

_ All thefe Marerials indeed except the Nutmegs, 
are very unfit for Difti'lation; but the frequent Re- 
‘petition makes the Water fomewhat partake of 
them: It is very pleafant, and in great: Efteem a- 
monet the good Women againft Abortion, the 
Wieites, and other Female Weakneffes: But the 
Amber-Greafe will vapour a great many, with: 
whom fuch Sweets will not agree. : 


CLASPERS, the twifted Ligaments or Threads. 


with which certain Herbs or Shrubs, fuch as 
Briony, and Vines, take hold cf Trees or Plants 
-that grow about them: Thefe Clafpers are of a 
compound Nature, between that of a Root and a 
Trunk; Their Ufe is fometimes for Support only, 
as in the Clafpers of Vines, Briony, @¢. as a- 
aforefaid, whofe Branches being long, flender and 
fragite, would fall by their own and their Fruits 
Weight: Bur thefe Clatpers taking hold of any thing 
that is at Hand, they do it by a natural: Citcumvo- 
lution which they have; and thofe of Briony have 
a Retrograde Motion about every third Circle, in 
the Form of a double Clafp, fo that if they mifs 
one Way, they may catch the other. Sometimes 
' the Ufe of Clafpers is alfo for Supply, as in the 
Trunk-Roots of ‘ » which being a Plant mounts 
very high, and being of a clofer and more com- 
pact Subftance than that of the Vines, the Sap 
would not be fufficiently fupply’d to the upper 
Sprouts. unlefs thefe affifted the Mother-Root; ae 
thefe ferve alfo for Support: Sometimes they ferve 
For Stabiliment, Propagation and Shade: For the 
Fir ft. of thefe {erve the Clafpers of Cucumbers; 
for the Second, thele, or rather the Trunk-Roots of 
Camomile; and for all three, the Trunk-Roots of 
nie tar which mightily feem to delight in 
e. | 
CLAY; a Sort of black-greenifh fat Earth, very 
compact in it felt, and is found in fome Places 
utider Rood Earth, and very deftructive to Gar- 
dening Work. All Sorts ot Clays are a-very great 
_ Imprcvement of gravelly and {andy Land, by al- 
laying of their Heat, and making them more folid 
and tenacious, and more conftant in the Pfoduce 
of their oe » and prevents their being {poiled 
with every Uncertainty of the Seafon, altering and 
changing the very Nature thereof; for even Marle 
it felf isa Kind of Clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching Quality by a berter Fer- 
mentation, and by its lying fo deep in the Earth, 
as not to {pend or weaken its Fertility by any Pro- 
duct; which we find it will not do, when too 
much expofed; and therefore Clay, which liesdeep- 
eft, muit be beft for this Ufe: However, it is 
food to try it in feveral Grounds, both Arable and 
afture, and for feveral Timeg, at feveral Seafons of 
the Year, whcreby may be found out the true 
Value and Effect of it, and by the fame Method 
even of all fubterrancan Soil or Manure: The Coft 
of the Tryal will be but {mall, and fo there can 
be no great Hazard, if there be no certain Gain. 
As to to the feveral Sorts of Clays for Manure, 
Curiofity or otherwife. See Corn-Land. 
_ CLAYING of Ground, a Term and Praétice 
in Agriculture; and to clay a very light fandy Soil, 
has been ufed for many Weis in fome Parts of 
York/bire, for the Improvement of Corn; and as 
the fame may be of Use in other Parts, it may 
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not be out of the Way, to fet down the Manner 
of doing inthis Place, 

The Clay they have near, being dug hard by, 
in the Declivity’ ota Hill, and after they have 
bard away two Yards deep of Sand, they fink a 
fouare Pit fix Yards deep, and cighteen Yards 
fouare: The Clay is of a bluith brown Colour, nor 
fandy at all, but clofe and fat, and very ponderous: | 
It burns well for Bricks. “They lay one hundred 
Load of Clay upon one Acre of Ground, they dig 
it at Midfurzrer; They obferve, that for three or 
four Years, it continues yet in Clods upon the 
Land, and that the Land, fo manurd, the frft 
Year bears rank colour’d and broad grain’d Barley, 
‘but afterwards a plump round Corn like Wheat. 

This Clay manur’d will by certain Experience 
laft forty two Years in the Ground, and in fome 
Places more, and then the Ground mutft be clay’d 
again: Now this fandy Ground, unlefs clay’d, will 
bear nothing but Rye, whatever other Manure or 
Compoft you make ufe of; but once clay’d, it will 
bear Oats, Barley, Peale, ge. 

CLEARING of Beer; the fame as Fixing; 
there are many Ways to do it, but the beft Thing 
to make it fine, is fee Nitre; as alfo the Quintef- 
fence of Malt, and of Wine; Whites of Eggs, be- 
ing made into Balls with a liclle Flower, and caft 
into the Beer, do wonderfully cleanfe, feed, and 
preferve the fame, aad if a litle Ifing-Glafs 
be added thereunto; Oy] and Quinteffence of Bar- 
ley does the fame Operation eff-ciually : Itis clear’d 
alfo, and ftrengthned to fuch a Decree, that it 
may be call’d Beer Royal, by adding to it in the 
Fermentation, fome burning Spirits, which alfo 

ives Durability thereto, .even far beyond that of 

ouble Beer. : 

CLEAR-STARCHING, a neceffary Part of 
Houfwifry in refpect of Muflins, Lawns, Gc. To 
wath Muflins, take your Muilins, Aprons, Hoods, 
Neck-Cloaths, and Yards of Muflin, which muft 
be four double, the two Selvedges put together, 
then the Ends together, and wath it the Way the 
Selvedge goes, to prevent the Fraying; then take 
very clear Water,’ let it not be too hor, for hae 
male them yellow; end ftrain the Water thro’ 
aclean Cloath into a Pan, then take of the beft 
Soap a fmall Quantity, as your Wafh is, and put it 
upon a clean Stick, and fo beat up your Lather: 
But ler it be nothing of a Whick, becaule it will 
make the Water yellow, and alfo leave Splinters 
in the Water, which will tear the Muflins. After 
the Lather is beat up, put in your fouleit Muflins’ 
firft, one by one, till you have put them all in, 
fo let'them ftand to foak out ‘the Dirt; then wafh 
them one by one, to prevent tearing, whilft the 
Water is warm, then fqueeze them very hard be: 
tween both Hands, for fear of leaving the dirty 
Sudds in them; and as you wafh them our, fhake 
them open into the Earthen-Difh you put them in; 


then let your fecond Lather be beat up as the firft, 


only let your Water be hotter, but not {calding 
hot; then pur your Muflins in one by one, as be- 
fore, and Iet them ftand a little, but wath them 
whilft they are warm, and {queeze them as before: 
Then, asto the third Lather, Iet your Water be 
{calding hor, but not boihng, for that makes the 
Water yellow; then take ot Powder-Blue a fmall 
Quantity, put it ina Cup, and put Water to it, a 
litle more than will wet it; then fhake the Cup a- 
bout, afterwards pour it into the Scald, and ftir it 
about, till you perceive it Blue enough ; then take 
Soap and beat up your Lather as before; and put 
your yelloweft Muflins in firft, then let them be 
coverd over with a clean Cloth, you may vies 

: them 
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tiem out whi warm, or let them ftind all Nighs, 
it will do them no harm but clear them. Ob- 
ferve when you wafh them out, to rake care and 
wath the Blue out; then lay them. in clear Pump- 
Warer, and if you have not Time to ftarch them 
all at once, put no more in your Starch than_what 
you can finifh in one Day; for lying in the Starch 
makes them look yellow. But let them be in the 
Pump-Water till you have Time to finifh them, 
but do not exceed two Days. Moft Starchers 
boil their Muflins; but they fhould not, by Reafon 
it wears them out: But the Scald, and letting the 
Mullins lye in them , does more good than a Boil, 
likewife obferve never to foap the Mullins, for 
wathing out the Soap will caufe you to fray the 
Mullins. | 

To rince your Mullins before you ftarch them, 
take Pump-Warter in a clean Pan, then take a 
{mall Quantity of Blue in a Cup, and put a little 
Pump-Water to it, fhake it about in the Cup, and 
pour a little of it into the rincing Water, then put 

our Hand into the rincing Wacer, and ftir it a- 

out; put your whiteft Muftins in frft, one by 
one, fqueezing them out one by one, as you put 
them in; but put no more in than two or three 
ata Time, by reafon the Blue will fetde upon 
them; and in Cafe any Blue fhould fetlle, rub 
them with your Hands lightly in the Water, and it 
will come off; and if any of your Mulflins be yel- 
low, you muft make the nncing Water a little 
bluer; after you have rinc’d them all out, {queeze 
them one by one between your Hands very hard, 
becaufe they will not take the Starch if any Water 
is left in them, then pull. them out one py one 
with very dry Hands; double them, and lay them’ 
upon a'clean dry Cloth in order to ftarch them; 
fome People ftarch them dry, but they ought not, 
for it fakes them look yellow and ftiff, and is 
alfo very apt to fray them. - , 

To make the Starch for the Heads and Muflins, | 
take a Pint of Pump-Water to a og of a 
Pound of Starch, put the Water in a clean Skillet, 
and put it over a clear Fire till it is Lukewarm, 
then put in your Starch; keep ftirring i about 
flowly one Way, till it boils one Boil and no 
more; if it boils too much it makes it yellow, then 
pour ft into a clean Pan, cover it over with a 
clean Plate till ic is cold; when it is cold, take 
fome upon your Hand, and take fome Blue in the 
other Hand, then mix them together ; but make it 
not too Blue. for the leaft Blue the better, fo it 
looks a little Blue it isenough, you need not’make 
any more at a Time; for if you keep it above a 

eek, it will make your Muflins look yellow; 
take your Miuflins doubled as before, one by one 
in your left Hand, and with your right fpread the 
Starch upon it not too thick; firft on one Side, 
and then the other, but not open it; let them be 
the fineft Heads firft, and then the thick Heads, 
for the Starch that comes out of the fineft will 
{tarch the thick ones; and the fame Starch that 
comes out of the Heads will ftarch Aprons, Hoods, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckcloaths, or Turnovers; fora 
chin Starch is the beft for them, becaufe they muft 
not be too ftiff When you have ftarch’d the 
Heads, lay them into the fame Earthen-Difh, 

kneading them with your Double-Fift, til the 
Starch fticks about your Hands, then wring them 
out pretty hard, wiping them with a dry Cloth, 
after that open them, and rub them very flichrly 
through your Hands. 

To clap the Heads ; when you have open'd them, 

and rubb’d them thro’ your Hands, take the two 
Ends of the Lappets‘to the Middle of the Pinner, 


and fo clap them between your Hands all together ; 
clap them very hard, but wafh your Hands as often 
as you perceive any Starch or wet upon them; 
pull out the Pinner very well with both Hands, to 
you and trom Ne to prevent the Fraying: Be 
fure that your Hands are exceeding dry.- For if 
any of the Starch remains on the Hands, it will 
fray the Muflin,-fo that you muft wath your 
Hands twice in pulling out ihe Length of a Pinners 
_ drying them very well, and as you pull them out, 
hold them againft the Light, to fee if they are 
clapp’d enough. 
_ Bur if you obferve any thing that looks fhining, 
| that is the Starch, you muft rub. ic out gently with 
. your Hands, but always dry; fo thar when they 
| are clapp’d enough, you will obferve them to fly 
_ afunder, and {tick to your Hands: But obferve to 
Clap very quick, and very hard; for if you let 
, them dry, they will be limber: So that when you 
‘fee no fhining they are clapp’d enough; you muft 
‘never clap them fingle, for that frays and tears 
them ; neither clap by the Fire, but in frofty Wea 
ither, for that {poils the Colour. 
; ‘Yo order the Ironing of plain Heads, when you 
: find they-are clapp’d fufficiently, wafh-your Hands 
‘very dry, pull them out, and take the two Ends of 
the Lappets, wheal Pinner at length double on 
the Board, as {mocth and even as you can, and fo. 
_on, till you finith fix Pinners, one upon another. 
‘ then take your Box-Iron, and iron your under one 
: firft; becaufe that is the drieft, and they fhould be. 
i very near dry, but not quite dry, that you may 
‘iron them even, and prevent fraying: Let your 


jlen-Cloth: But if your Muflins be any that are 
jcoarfe, or thick, you mutt firft iron them upon a 
idamp Cloth, and then afterwards iron them over 
;upon your Ironing-Cloth, upon the wrong Sides. 


To order the edg’d Heads; when you find they 
»are Clapp’d fufficiemtly, which you wil 


:Ends thereof, very ftreight upon your Board, then 
pull out your Pinner, holding it by the Edging, 
,with dry and clean Hands left 


Muflia the Holes will not come out; and by this 
‘Rule you may pin down Three or Four Pinners, 


your Pins; pick out the Edgings, by laying your 
Hands upon the Muflins, holding it hard while 
you pick out the Edging upon the Board, and take 


Cloth, and iron it with an [ron not too hot. 
To order Cambricks apd Lawns, for the wafh- 


muft make a very thin Starch, but nor Water- 


then fold them up, and put them in a dry clean 


them with any wet, it will leave a thick Sort of a 
look, and fo will your Muflins be the fame; you 
muft iron them onadamp Cloth like the thick 
Mullins, but net too hot an Iron; and iron them 
on the wrong Side as you do.the thick Muflins. 
You muft not ftarch with Starch left from other 
Heads; therefore take care, and make frefh Starch 
as befure,, and fee that the fame be a very fmall 
Matter bluer than before directed. 


id 


To 


‘fine plain Muflin be iron’d upon a clean {oft Wool 


do as eafily. 
‘as the plain Heads, you mu({t have a Board the. 


‘Length of a Pinner, with Cloths nailed round the- 


you fray it, then. 
‘pin it out down to the Board; but let your Pins. 


be in the Edging, for if you ftick them in the 


‘according as your Board will hold them; let them- 
‘be pinn’d till they are ae dry, then pull out 


care that you pick out every little Purl thereof, . 
and picking them twice over, lay it upon a damp . 
ing and rincing as you do Muflins; then you © | 
Starch; dip them in, and {queeze them out very 
hard, wipe them with a dry Cloth very hard, and . 
clap them very carefully, for they are very apt to flit; - 


Pan when they are clapp’d enough; if you touch | 


“ 
we gen 


’ 


er 
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_ To order Hoods, Aprons and Turnovers for 
the Iron; you muft ftarch them ina very thin 
Starch, which comes from the Heads; but it mult 


be thicker than Water-Starch, a {mall Matter of 


Clapping ferves them; but obferve that they are 
clear, you muft mind to pull them out towards 
the Gathers, to prevent the Fraying them, then 
pull them out every Way, double them, and lay 
them on the Board as even as ever you can, and 
let them lye till they are pretty near dry, then pull 
them even, and iron them on the wrong Sides; as 
‘to the Turnovers, you muft take care to take the 
two Ends of the Neckcloths or Turnovers exacts 
and beat againft the Board to make the Fringe 
ftick out. | 

To wath fringed Heads, the beft Way is to take 
the Fringe off the Head,. and wath it by it felf in 
three Lathers, the two laft pretry blueifh; then take 
a long bit of clean Board, and wind it upon, 
combing it as you wind it upon the Board, then 
dip it in two or three clear Pump-Waters, letting 
the Water run off the right Way of the Fringe ; 
put it as it is upon the Board in Two, Three or 
more dry Cloths, till it is dry. 

Another Way there is, tho’ not fo good, which 
is to wath it as before, then hanging it on a Line 
to dry, afterwards comb it, which makes them 
furze; it is the fooneft done this Way, but it 
tears the Fringe to Pieces: As to. your knotted 
Fringes, you may wath them as directed before, 
and open them with a Bodkin; to whiten them, 
yon muft boil them with Powder-Blue and Soap, 
and hang them upin the Air. 

IF you wath the Fringe upon the Heads, you 
muft take a Needle and pick out every. Fringe 
Thread by Thread, which is very tedious; but this 
Way of wafhing them will not be above Three 
times as they will laft. 


To order laced Heads, jou muft ftarch onl | 


. the Muflin on both Sides, but your Pinner mu 
be doubled; then gather up the Lace in your Right 
Hand and put it in a dry Cloth to keep it dry, fo 


wring the Starch out of the Muflin with your left: 


~ Hand; for in clapping the Head, it will make the 
Lace ftiff enough. The fame is to be done to 
Ruffles, Hoods, Aprons, or very broad Edgings. 

But when you pin the Lacesto the Board, pin in 
the Middle of the Lace, not at the Edge, for it 
will tear the Edging, and make it look all in 
Nooks. 

- To do Lace the beft Way, you muft few on a 
Tape to each Side of the Lace, then wath it a- 
mongft Muflins, or others, or by it felf in three 
Lathers; and if it looks not white, put it into warm 
Butter-Milk, and let it lye a Day; then hang it u 
to dry; and if it is not white enough, you mu 

ut it into fcalding hot Butter-Milk, and fo let it 
ie till ic is cold, then wafh it out in two or three 
Lathers, according as you fee fufficient; but the 
Lathers muft be very blue$ when fo done, rince 
it in the Pump-Water made very blue; after which 
take it out, and pin it upon your Board by the 
Tapes very even; then tske Muslin the Length of 
your Lace, and dip it in Water-Starch, and {o lay 
it upon the Lace till it is dry, obferve not to 
fqueeze any of the Starch out of the Muflin, but 
lay it as directed. When your Lace is dry, take 
off the Tapes; after which, pick out the Purl and 
the Foot gently. If you open the Purls you muft 
make a round hardifh Pillow, and lay blue Paper 
upon it, which will fhew the Purls the plainer ; 
afterwards lay your Lace upon the Paper, and with 
a long flender Needle, with a Bit of Wax at the 
Head; {0 with very clean Hands you may ealily 


then take the {mall things out firft, and wa 
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open them, if they are well pick’d out at firit; 
after you have open’d them, lay them upon the 
Board, with a Mullin over them, and iron them 
with an [ron not too hot. 

To get up Childbed-Linnen, you muft wath 
them in Three Lathers, the two laft very blue, 
and boil them in a very blue Water, putting the 
Clouts in firft, foaping them as ‘you put them in; 
then put your fmall things in a Pillow-Bier, and 
put them in laft; let them boil extraordinary well; 
them 
through a clean Lather without Blue: After which 
put them into Pump-Water; fo likewife do your 
Clouts, rince them out, and hang them up to dry; 
when dry, take them and wafh them again in a 
clean Larher, and then a Scald;, but the Scald 
muft have Blue in-it, afterwards let them ftand all 
Night; the next Day rince them out in Pum 
Water with Blue in it; fold the Clouts, and plain 
things down, and clap them with ‘your Hands very 
hard, ‘then hang them up in a clean Place where 
no Smoak.comes; when dry, take them down, 
iron them, and hang them to the Fire to harden: 
when harden’d, iron them over again, and lay 
them of as for the Caps, you muft lay them in 
a dry Cloth till they are half dry; then take a very 
thin Starch, and holding the Cloth of the Caps in 
a dry Cloth, ftarch only the Muflin, wringing it 
out very hard with your Fingers and Thumb ; then 
wipe the Muflin with a dry Cloth, fo take. hold 
of the Caul of the Cap, and clap it; obferve not 
to leave much Starch in the Muflin, becaufe it will 
make Marksin the Cap; let them lie till near dry, 
and then iron them on the wrong Side. 

To take out Iron-Moulds, or Stains of Claret, 
Ink, Gc. out of Muflins, Table-Linnen, ¢c. 
If your Muflins be Iron-Molded, take a Chafing- 
Difh of clear Coals, and feta Plate over it, with 
fome Sorrel in it, then put fome Salt upon the 
Sorrel, and lay the ftain’d Place upon the Plate; 
afterwards take fome-more Sorrel in a Bit ot 
Muflin, and fqueeze the Juice upon it; let it 
lie till it is very hot, fo take the ftained Place, 
and fqueeze it very hard; then take frefh Sorrel 
and Salt, and fo ufe it as before, till the Stain is 


got out; the Minute you fee the Stain got out, 


wafh it in Three or Four Lathers, till it has done 
looking green. 7 ; : 

If ftain’d by Claret, take Milk the Quantity that 
will cover the Stains, warm it very hot, fo lay it in 
Three or Four Times, for three or Four Days to- 
gether; each Time frefh Milk, till the Stains are 
quite out, eee Milk will do as well as other.) 

If ftain’d by Ink, lay them in frefh Chamber- 
Lye for Three or Four Days together, rubbing 
them out ba) Cate you change the Water, wath- 
ing them the Minuto as before directed. 

e come now to what isufually put into Starch; 
as to the Ufe of Gum, it is commonly put in the 
Water, when fer on the Fire, and fo di{folves. 
The Ufe of Izing-Glafs isthe fame, only ftrain the 
Water firft, before you put in the Starch. The 


‘Allum is to be ufed the fame Way as you do the 


Gum ; and alfo the Mutton-Suet. 

But for the Ufe of Candle, the nafty Sluts ftir 
it about juft before the Starch boils. As to the 
Ufe of any of thefe forementioned, none of them 
is of any general Ufe bur the Allum, which makes 
the Mullins look very white and clear, and makes 
them keep clean fomething longer; tho’ a great 
many People put nothing in the Starch, except 
thofe that make it their Bufine(;, becaufe they can 
clap a great many more Heads: But the Heads 

will 


Jie till the 
‘Dirt; then put it in a lar 
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will wear a great deal longer without any thing put | 


into it. : | 

To clear the Water, where good Water is not 
to be had, take a Pint of Water in a Sauce-Pan, 
fet it over the Fire, and put into it a Piece of Al- 
lum about the Bignefs of a large Walnut, let the 
Water boil, then take and pour it into a Pan, 
which contains Three Pails of Water, cover it over, 
let it ftand twelve Hours, by that time the Thick- 
nefS will fettle to the Bottom, and then you may 
wath, make Starch, rince your Muflin, Laces, or 
Linnen, and they will do extraordinary well with 
out doing any Damage to them. - 
' To do the Lace after the Manner it is done in 
Halland, you muft pick your Lace off the Mullin, 
‘then take a clean Piece of Glafs, and few a thick 
Piece of Muflin over it, (but let the Glafs be 
{quare ) then take your Lace and roll it very even 
upon the Glafs, and between every Roll foap it 


‘with Soap; when it is all foap’d and roll’d up, take 


another Piece of thick Muilin, and few it over 
very tight, put it in clean warm Water, and let it 
ater is cold, which will foak out the 
Sauce-Pan of Water, 
and boil it, and let the Lace be cover'd with the 
Warer, fo let it boil a little while; you muft boil 
it twice more ; but in your laft boil, you muft put 
in the Water, Soap and Powder-blue enough to 
make 2 Lather; ~ you have done boiling it, 


when 

lay it in a dry Cloth to foak out the Sudds; when 
‘you perceive the Sudds to be’ out of it, ‘asd it ap- 
‘pears a little dry by the Outfide, rince i in two 
‘Clear Pump:Waters, with Blue in them, and lay it 
‘in a dry 
‘till it is almoft dry; then. lay it in Starch of a 
‘pretty Thicknefs, and letting it lie a very little while, 
‘take it and wipe the Starch off on the Outfide, 
then take it between your Hands, and {queeze it 


oth as before, to foak out the Water 


not too hard to make’ the Starch come through 
to the Ghfs, then fet it-againft the Sun, or a clear 


‘Fire to dry; becaufe ifm is too long a drying, it 
‘will make it look Yellow: Obferve, fet it be a lit- 


tle damp when yon take it off the Glafs, ‘or elfe if 
quite dry, it will {tick one Roll to the other, and 
be apt to-tear; then lay it on clean dry Cloth, and 
il out the Purls where you fee occafion; if your 
ace be new, the Purls will open; next few ir up- 
on the Muflin, and rub it open with a warm Iron, 
that it may not look tumbled; your Lace will 
look as white as Snow, and as like new as poffible. 
Some have done them upon a Board, but it makes 
them look Yellow, and is apt to Iron-Monld them. 
This is a very excellent Way to.do any Fringes; 
but they mut not be ftarch’d. ns 
| ~ CLECHE; aTerm in Heral- 
, dry tor any Ordinary; being piér- 
ced through with the fame Fi- 
gure as here: He beareth Gules, 
a Saltier Cleche, that is, one pier- 
ced th with another, ~~ 
* CLEMATITE; fo calf'dfto 
Kanua, a Rod, becaufe it fhoots 
_ Out feveral plyant Switches, and 
- otherwife in Exgl/b known by 
the Name of Periwinkle or Climber’, it fhoots out 
large Branches like acer pliant and fubje& 
ae on ae oe i Aa meet ae 
ething to rt them; the ves are larpe, 
and a little dened » growing ufually five on ae 
Side; at the Extremity of the Branchés appears a 
R er, compofed of four well order’d 
Leaves; im the Middle of the Flower arifes a Chive, 
which m Time becomes a Fruit, in which are Seed 
‘ws fail 9.9 Hair, and ending in litle Plume- 
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“This Plant "requires no difficult Culture; for it is" 
in no Fear of the Cold; it is of no delicate Con. 
ftitution, and agrees with all Sorts of Earths; a 
little Water when it wants it, and a feafonable Care’ 
to prop it, % all that is requir’d to raife this Plant.’ 
It may be multiplied by its Seed, but much ‘fooner 
by its Roots; to this End, you are co take Stocks 
of a Year or Two's Growth, and well grown; 
difplant them gently with a Dibble, take away 
every thing that looks to be dead about them; 
and holding a Tuft of them in your Hands, 
break off the Slips one after another, after which, 
plant them as deep asthe very Bud, which appears 
een; prefs down the Earth about them to haften 
their taking Root, and then ftay till they want it 
again; they muft be alfo well weeded. : 
That the Clematites may appear graceful in 2 
Garden, and not incommode the neighbouring © 
Plants, and the better to keep in order the great 
Branches they fhoot out, they muft be allowed 
more than one Support, left they grow confufed 
One in another like a Bunch of Herbs: The Par- 
terres require fomething more: proper and better 
managed. ' Since this Plant thoots out a great Num- 
ber of Branches, fhap’d like Vine-Twigs, ie ought 
always to be placed in the: Middle of Borders; for 
if it were fet at the Edges, it would hide the Flow- 
ers that grow behind it; for if the Borders are large, 
two other Plants of a {mall Size may be planted-on 
each Side, between thofe of the larger; what far- 
ther relates to the Culture of this Plant, may be 
feen under the’ Article, Female Balfam-Apple. 
- CEIFTS; ‘call’d otherwife Cracks in the Heels, 
a Difeafe incident'to Horfes,-and proceeds either 
by ‘over-hard Riding or Labour, which occafiongs 
Surfeits, ot by giving him unwholfome Food; or 
by wafhing him when he is hot, which corrupts 
the Blood, ‘arid catifes the’ peceant Humours to fall 
down; and fettle where the Sorrances are; and this 
makes his Heels very raw s and to run offentively 
with {tinking Water‘and Matter, which prove very 
froublefome to-the poor Creatur®. | eas 
To cure this noifome Diftemper, they fhave 
away'the Hair from’ the fore Place, then apply to 
it-the Oil of Hempfeed,“or for want of thar of 
Linfeed, which is an excellent Remedy ; for it al- 
lays the Sharpnefs of ‘the Humour, and heals and 
déiesup the Cha ise Iie a ~ 
“Others take Linfeed-Oil, and Aqua Vite, of each 
an equal Quantity; fhakesthem together in a Glafs’, 
and ‘then anoint the-Chaps. See more under the 
W ord Scratches!* - ; ~ 3 | aie 
~"CLOGGS, Piéces of Wood or the like, faftned 
about the Necks; or to the Legs of Beafts, ‘to pre- 
vent their ruuning: away. ao. Pein. 
‘CLOSH or Founder, a Diftemper in the Feet 
of Cattle, ‘taken. by fome Cold after'a great Heat, 
or fome yiolent Labour, which has agitated thé 
3lood; fo as it goes down to the Feet, and it will 
fuddenly vifit their Hoofs, and fo fret,’ hurt and 
pain them, that they fhall not be able ro: reft 
upon that Place. Pe hea, 
As to the Method of Cure, if the Blood refts 
nigh the Legs above the Hoof, you muft then 
chafe the Beaft often, and ee hard to rhaké 
the Blood ‘retire; and if that does not fucceed, yoy 
muft lance his Feet gently round on the Edges of 
his Hoofs, with fmall Races, not deep; and if the 
Blood be gone down into the Hoof, open it then 
alittle with a fharp Knife, in the Midft under 
both the Claws, then lay 2 Tenr to it of Lint, 
mix’d with Salt, Nettles and Vinegar, and if you 
can, make him-a Buskin of Broom, and let not 
his Feet come to any Water till he be well, but 
keep him dry in the eo muft be sag 
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CLO CLO 
i ree and Dews that fall on the Grafs, 

leaving it there for feven or eight Days, it 
will become very white; but if it does not appear 
to be fo, you muft put it into the Lye, and it will 
. come to its Perfection. 

If you would have Cloth that cax withftand a Sword, 
take very {trong new Cloth, which you are to double, 
and then rub it with fome Mou ue, diffolved 
in common Water, and when that is done, you muft 
take care to dry it upon a Board, after which take 
fome yellow Wax, Rofin and Mattick, of each two 
Ounces, melt the whole together with an Ounce 
of Turpentine, ftir ic well, and put it all upon the 
Cloth, in fucha Manner that it may imbibeitall. 

_ CLOUDS; A Congeries chiefly of watry Par- 
ticles, drawn or fent out of the Earth in Vapours, 
which when thefe Particles are very nearly plac’d 
to one another, appear denfe and thick; but when 
they are more remote, are clear and bright, and 
fometimes almoft tran{parent. 

Clouds are Indications of the Weather we may 
expect, as they vary in Form alone or Motion; 
and certain black ones appearing in a clear Eveni 
are undoubted Sia in to follow ; or if bl 
blue or green Gy sang org at any 
Time of the Day, or Moon by Night, Rain ufu- 
ally follows: Alfo in a fair Day, if the Sky feems 
to be dappled with white Clouds, which is ufually 
term’d a Mackerel Sky, it commonly predicts 
Rain. When great black Clouds come out of the 
Nortb, and when nearer, appear whitifh, and if. the 
Seafon be cold and dry, it fignifies Snow or Hail; 
if the Clouds be very high, and move another 
Way than the Wind blows, or than the other 
Clouds move that are lower, the Wind either rifes 
or is turn’d; and if pth olnge ‘locks ot 
Sheep, or of a red Colour, Wind allo follows: 
When finall waterifh Clouds appear on the Tops 
of Hills, it is a Sign of Rain to follow, more par- 
ticularly in the County of Corswal, the like is ob- 
ferv’d of Rofemary-Topping in York/bire , and ma- 
ny other Placesin Edgland. 

Clauds moving towards the Sun, denote Winds 
and Tempefts, their Rifing over the Sun at Sun 
a and making as it were an Eclipfe, portend 
Winds; and if from the Soxth, Winds and Rain: 
If fingle Clouds fly apace in a clear Day, Winds 
are expected from that Place, whence they come, 
when they grow and a aes fuddenly, but that the Air 
otherwile is-free jal ouds, it fignifies Tempefts at 
Hand, efpecially if they appear towards the South 
or Weft. | . 

bbe, a Term we ufe in Weights; and in 
refpedt to Wool, feven Pounds make a Clove; but 
in Effex, they allow 5 ee of Cheefe and 
Butter to the Clove; thirry one Clovés, or two 
hundred and fifty fix Pounds to the Wey: In Suf- 
folk they allow forty two of thofe Cloves, or three 
hundred ¢ irty fix Pounds to the Wey. | | 

CLOVER-GRASS, a Plant that fhoots forth 
Stalks a Foot high, they are {naall,- round, fome-- 
times alittle hairy, fome growing up; and fome 
creeping along the Ground; the Leaves grow upon 
the Stalks, fome round, and fome oblong, three 
on a Stalk, from whence it .is call’d Trifolium , 
which fignifies three leav’d: Its Flowers are of 
thofe, which Botanifts call’d Papilionaceoas: It is 
fomething like 2 Standard in Shape, In the Cu 
of its Flower rifes the Style, which turns to a She 
full of Seeds like Kidneys, which as they ripen ftick 
to the Shell. an ers ee 

Clover-Grafs has dire a a ee jaa 
efteem’d the principal of Grafs, botp tor the 
Tenpeovenicne i na upon Land, the Goodness 
of its Hay, and the Profit of its Seed. Moft ee 

or 


in the Cutting € him, that the Blood do iffue, for |: 

ocherwile it will to fome Purrefaction, and |, 
im ; for which Reafon it mutt be 

abl and cleans’d well, and a Cloth fteep’d in 


ou mutt then the End thereof to the Quick, 
ye Hock at clenofeaaion ay beth 


Half of a Bar, and the Bar ought to contain one 
fifth Part of the Efcutcheon, as the Fe/e does the third. 
A cd ag apogee 
own in a Cloathing: ry a8 OUS is, 

and thus it funds is oe various Parts of England. 
Kent, York and Readixg Cloths, fix Quarters and 
a half broad, thirty or thirty four Yards long, eighty 


Sxffolk, Norfolk, Efex, feven Quarters, twenty 
ighty Pounds 


_ Worcefter, al : Hereford, fix Quarters and a 
half, thirty, or thirty threeY ards, ays tPounds. 
even Quarters; 


 twent poke! two Yards, feventy fix Pounds. 
; Sifolk fortin » fix Quarters, twenty four end 

twenty fix Yards, fixty four Pounds. 

' Broad and narrow York/bire’s, four sak 

twenty four and twenty fiveY ards long, thirty Pounds. 


tre Kerftes and Dozens, four Quarters, 

twelve and thirteen Yards, thirteen Pounds. 

’ Chequer Kerfies, Greys ftriped: snd plain, four 

ao celr feventeen and eighteen Yards, twenty four 
0 


Peninftons or Forrefts, three Quarters and an 
half, twelve and thirteen Yards, twenty. eight Pounds. 
_ Sorting Peninfton, fix Quarters and an half, thir- 
feen and fourteen Yards, thirty five Pounds. 

“‘Wathers of Lexca/bire, feventeen and eighteen 
Yards, feventeen Pounds. = 
. ''Sacksof Wool, three hundred fixty four Pounds. 
Pe twenty eight Pounds, to.one Sack thirteen 


ods. 

A Nale, feventeen Pounds. 

One Sack makes of four Standard-Cloths, twen- 
ty four Yards long, fix and half a Quarter wide, 
of fixty Pounds Weight, called Sorting-Cloths. 
' CLOTH, a Weft of interlaced ds, fome 
of which are extended longways, and others crofs- 

ays; there ate Woollen, Linnen, and other 
Cloths, which are made of Hemp, Flax, Cot- 
ton, Silk, Nettle, @c. there are Ueewile Cloths 
of Gold and Silver, and they diftinguifh Cloths 
alfo by the Countries ‘where they are made, as Eng- 
- Bfb and French Cloths, Hollands, &c. : | 
To whiten Linnen-Cloths; as {oon as it is out of 
the Weaver’s Hands, it muft be fteep’d in hot 
Water, and then well wath’d, tothe End you may get 
out the Filth that isin it; after which, dry it and 
wath it again in warm Water; you mutt afterwards 
plunge ir in hot Water temperd with Cow-Dung, 
then wath it again with hor Water, expofing it 
five or fix Days to the Dew, and watering it in the 
Sun; then put it into Lye, and in eight or ten 
Days Time it will be very white. 
: y have another Way of whitening Linnen- 
Cloth in Flanders; they firft wath it as it comes 
4 of the Weaver's Hands in hot Water, then 
ey put it into fome Lye, which fhould be made 

of very ftrong Afhes of the Wallwort; when the 
Lye is made and ufed , and that the Cloth. has 
been well wath’d in fair Warer, and foap’d with 
black Soap, {pread it in the Air expoled to the 


“it 

WwW 
“Wheat or Rye at Michaelmas, which gives it an 
.Opportunity of fhedding its Seed, and occafions its 


the Wheat 


CLO’ 


CLO’ | 
thors give a very great Account of the Adva 


of it; but as sa are moftly filene about the Na- 
ture of the Land, that th Improvements 


have been made upon , and of the particular Way of 


ordering fuch Lands; fo their Accounts are very 
fhort in refpect to the particular Application that 
might elfe have been made to Lands of the fame 
Kind: But the great Advantage of Clover is that it 
improves Land by the great Quantity of Cattle it 
maintains, and fits it for Corn again in two or three 


Years Time; it being one of the beft Ways of 


improving moft Sorts of Lands, efpeciall Sy 
aire Menai is fcarce, and shefefore nek ed 
in Clayey Countries. Clover is of divers Sorts; 
that call’d the Great Clover is efteem’d the beft, 
whofe Seed is like“that of Muftard; only that it is 


rather oblong than round: The choiceft is chat of 


a greenifh yellow, and fome of it a little reddith ; 
bur the black is not fo oo Our Exgh/b Seed is 
the beft. One Acre of Ground . will require Ten 
Pounds of Seed: It’s better to fow it top thick than 
too thin; and fome have fown much more with 
good Advantage. This Seed delights moft in a 
rich warm Soil, and fuch Lands as are moft dung’d, 
marl'd, lim’d, @e. But the Clays which are long 
in fwerding, and little fubje@ to Weeds, are the 
tbeft Land foxy Clover; becaufe in thofe Lands 
-which graze {peedily , the natural Grafs eats it out, 
which all Sorts of fight Lands are fubject to, and 
likewife to wafh the Earth from the Roots of the 
‘Clover, {0 as to leave them bare, dis fide Op- 
-portunity co the Froft to kill it: Bur it will not beat 
any Thing of a Crop:in the beft Ground, longer 
than three or four Years. | : ae 
The common Way of fowing Clover, is either 
‘with Barley or Oats, after the Corn isfown, which 
*tis beft upon this Account, to fow fomething thin- 
mer than ordinary: It’s fown ufually at the End ‘of 
March and April, in a Calm Day; but the beft 
Time. of fowing it in dry Lands, is with. black 
Oats, as fo in the Spring as may be, that 0 
may get up while the Rain lafts, before the d 
pons comes. Some there are who fow it wi 


‘growing thick, and lafting longer: But then it’s beft 
ow’d upon bal | Lands, that will bear fowing both 
the Rye upon broad Ridges: This 


is the moft certain Way of its taking, if the Win- 


ter proves mild; but in Cafe of a hard Froft and 
‘great Snows, it is hazardous; tho’ fome advife the 


wing it alone at Michaelmas, which , they fay, 
makes it come up freer of Weeds, than if fown in 


the Spring, and will make it acquire Strength 


enough againft the Winter: Some fow Ray-Grafs 
with the Corn at Michaelmas, and early in the 


Spring fow Clover, which they cover only by roll- 
ing it: Itscertain, the Froft will not hurt the Root 
-if it does not lye bare, though it will {poil all the 


Grafs ; and therefore moft People take care to feed 
it clofe before the Winter comes on. 

__ The firt Crop for Hay of this Graf may be cut 
about the Middle or find Of May: It takes up 


‘more Time and Labour to dry ‘than ordinary 


Grafs, and will go near together in; yet if it 
grow not too ftrong. ie will See rich and 
good for fatning ot Carle. The exact Time to 
Cut it, is when it begins to knot. Some Time af- 
ter the firft Crop, you-may mow two other Crops 
Winter; tho’ the Weather proving feldom 
Poe make the laft Crop well, it is beft to take 
ut One more, efpecially if it be defign’d for Seed, 


which muft be left ftanding till thorough ripe; for 
it will not be very ready to thed | the Seed is 


: When 


firft obferv’d in the Husk, it will ripen in a Month 
more; and when the Seed begins to change its Co. 
lour, and the Stalk begins to dye and turn brown, 
and become of a yellowith Colour, mow it in 2 
dry Time, and preferve it as dry as you can: Itc 
ripens fome Years fooner than cihers: and fo you ° 
muft be guided by the Ripenel of it : If Clover 
is apt to wear out the Ground, and if the Owner 
has a Mind to continue it without new Sowing, 
let him mow it the latter End of May, and let it 
ftand about three Months, till it cafts its Seed, 
and then feed it with Cartle, and ir will fow it felf 
» and come up as thick as if new {own, 

One Acre of this Grafs will feed as many Cat. 
tle as five or fix Acres of common Grafs: Some 
are of Opinion, the beft Way to feed Cattle with 
it, is to put it in Racks; becaufe of the great 
Quantity they tread down with their Feet, and 
becaufe it fhrinks fo much in drying. Great Care 
muft be had of the Catrle that are frft Put into its 
left it burft "em; to mee which, fome give em 
Straw with it, and fome ftint ’em as to Quantity ; 
but the fafeft Way is to tum ’em into it the firft 
Day about Noon, when the Dew is off, and in a 
dry Day for about half an Hour; the next Day for 
another, the third for two Hours, and then for Three 


| or Four Days put em in as foon as the Dew is off 


the Ground, and let ’em ftay in till Four or Five 
in the Afternoon; after which there will be no Dan 
ger, efpecially if ic is not too wet Weather ; bur in 
that Cafe, be the longer before you let ‘em ftay in 
all Night: Some fow Trefoil, or Ray-Gra& with 
their Clover, which very much prevents its doing 


of Injury to Cattle, and as ’tis a Graf that grows 


very upright, it fhoots through the Branches of the 


{preading Clover, and makes the Crop much bet- 


ter. 


__ The Clover being preferv’d dry, may be thrafh’d 
about the midft of March, and cleanfe it from 


Straw as muchas poffible, and beat the Husk again; 
when it is well dry’d in the Sun after the firft Thraff. 
ing, get what Seed you can out of it; and when 
"tis thrafh’d and chafed with a fine Rake, and dry'd 
well in the Sun again, let it be rubb’d, and a good 
deal of Seed more will be got out of it: Some 

above two Bufhels out of an Acre; a good T 

er can thrafh out but about Six Gallons in a Day : 
Some are of Opinion that the beft Way of Sow- 


ing it is in the Husk; but it’s fomewhat difficult to 


fow it that Way. The Seed of Clover will prow 
as well af two Years old, as at the firt: Clover- 
Hay, which falls from the Racks, into which ’tis 


. put for feeding of Cattle, will fatten Swine. 


Some fow whole Alleys of Clover-Gra/s to make 
Quarters in’ Parterres of Gardens inftead of other 
green Turf. The more the Earth, where it is 
fown, is fryable, the better it grows, and the plea- 
fanter the Verdure it gives: Its Seed is fown in 


‘March, 2nd delights more in moift than in {tony 
" Ground. 


CLOVEN-PESIL, a Difeafe in Lambs, who 
have their Pefilcloven ; for which there is no other 


.Remedy, but to keep it clean, till it be big, and 


to anoint it with Tar, and then to kill him, for he- 
will at length dye. 

CLOVES; in Latis Cariopbillis, the Flowers of 
a Tree in India, whofe Form, Bignefs and Leaves 


aro like the Laurel, fave that they are narrower, as 


well ‘as thofe of Willows or Peach-trees:. There 

are many Branches and Flowers, which at firft are 

white, then of a dark Green, and at laft Ruddy ; 

which growing hard become Cloves, which are 9 

ic were a Head at the Ends, with Four {mall Teeth, 

ended Starwile’: 7 Blower grows at. the ae 
ae 


\ 


a 


COA 


COG 


A ee en ee 
of {mall Branches, like the Fruic of Myrtle. Ie 


grows only in the Moluccas : They gather Cloves 
in the Months of September, and in Fannary and 
February. There is a Water extracted from frefh 
Cloves, that is wonderfully good and comfortable 
to the Heart: Some fweat thofe who have the 
Pox with Clove, Nutmeg, long and black Pep- 

r. Cloves are good for the Liver, Stomach and 
Fear and ftrengthen thefe Parts; they help Di- 
geftion, and ftop a Loofenefs. 

CLUSH and fwollesz Neck, a Diftemper in Cat- 
tle; curd in the following Manner: Firft , let the 
Beaft reft Three or Four Days; then take frefh 
Butter, Honey, Hogs-Lard and Wax; all in equal 
Quantities melted together into a Salve, with which 
anoint the Place: Again, if the Neck be fwollen 
and raw, take Honey; Maftick and a little frefh 
Butter, without Sale, or frefh Swine’s-Greafe with- 
out Salt, and boyling them all together, ufe it for 
an Ointment ; when ’tis puft up, {wollen and raw, 
take Elicampane well boil’d, and ftamp’d with 
Hopfpreafe, Wether-Fat, Honey, Frankincenfe and 
New-Wax, blended together, and anoint the Place 
therewith. 

-COACH-HORSE, a Horfe fit to draw in a 
Coach, which is call’d the Swift Draught ; in the 
¢hufing of which, let him be tall, broad and well 
furnifhed; not grofs with {much Flefh, bue with 
the Bignefs of his Bones ; his Neck fhould be 
ftrong, his Breaft broad, Chine large, Limbs found 
and clean, and Hoofs tough: And yout large Eng- 
lib Geldings are the beft for this Purpofe: Your 
Fleninijy Mares next, and your ftrong Stone-Hor- 
fes tolerable: They mutt havé good Drefling 
twice a Day; Hay and and Provender their Bell 

full, and Litter enough to tumble with , they mu 

be wath’d and walk’d after Travel; for by Reafon 
pf thelr many Occafions to ftand fill, they mutt 


_ pe inured to all Hardnefs, though it be very un- 


wholfome: Their beft Food is fweet Hay, well 
dry’d Beans and Oats, or Bean-Bread: ‘The Strength 
of their Shoes , and the Galling of their Har- 
snefS muft be well lookd after; their Legs kept 
iclean, efpecially about their hinder Feet, and they 
muft ftand in the Houfe warmly cloathed. See 
Horfe, Mare; Colt, &c. : 

OAL (Small) a Commodity. ufeful for a Fa- 
-mily for the readicr lighting of a Fire, and there- 
fore it's not improper to fhew how it is made: 
They take the 5 and Brvfh-wood which is 
{tripp’d-off from the, Branches of Coppice-Wood, 
‘and which is fometimes bound up in Bavins for this 
Ufe, though it bt alfo as frequently charred with- 
Out binding, and then it is call’d Coming it together : 
This they place in fome near Floor, made level, 
and free of Incumbrances, where fetting one af 
the Bavins or Part of the Spray on fire, two Men 
ftand ready to throw on Bavin upon Bavin, as faft 
as they take fire, which makes a very great and 
fudden Blaze, till all is burnt that lies near the 
Place; but e’er they bepin to fet fire, they fill great 


Tubs or Veffels with Water, which ftand ready 


by them and this is dafh’d on'with a great Difh or 
Scoop, as foon as ever they have thrown on 
their Bavins, continually plying the great Heap of 
glowing Coals, which gives a fudden Srop to the 
ury of the Fire, whilft with a great Rake they 
lay and -{pread it over, and ply cafting Water {till 
on the Coals; which are now perpetually tun’d by 
Two Men, with great Shovels,.4 third throwing 


on the Water; and this is continu’d to be done: 


_ till no more Fire appears, though they ceafe not 
from being hot; then they fhovel them up into 
great.. Heaps. and when thoroughily cold. put em 


4 


up in Sacks for Londox, &c. where they are 
only ufed for kindling Fires in F: ier ace dod ey 
but by divers Artificers both to kindle greater Fires, 
and to temper and aneal their feveral Works. 
COASTING, a Term ufed in Reference to 
the tranfplanting of Trees, and fignifies the placi 
the fame Side of the Tree to the Sosth-Faft, &c. 
rs it grew formerly that Way where it ftood bee 


ore. 

COCHINEEL, a fmall [nfec& that feeds upon 
the Juice of the red Fruits of Opuntia: It’s like 
enough to a Sort of Bug, that fticks to 
Trees: It’s thought that that which is brought to us 
under the Name of Cochineel is ing bur Part of 
the Belly of this Infe&, coverd with Scales that 
remain quite whole; we cannot obferve in it 
T the Part of the Body which is towd 
the Head, nor of the Paws or Legs, which in all 
Appearance are dry’d up and reduced into Dutt. 

Thefe, Infe&s are found upon different Trees in 
New Spain; the Indians take care to gather them, 
in Order to T'ranfportation, upon the Opyatia, which 
isa Kindof a Fig-Tree of that Countrey, whofe 
Fruit is fill’d with a red Juice; the Infects feeding 
upon this Fruic acquire a fine red Colour; and when 
they are grown big enough, they kill ’°em with 
cold Water, and dry ’em., that they may be fent 
ag Ewrepe, where they ufe them in dying Scan 


- Thofe Cochineels fhould be made choice of,. which 
are large, clean, well-fed, dry, filver-colour'd,: thi 
ae oe the + plas cat yielding, when brui- 
q deep re Our, with the help of whi 
he aoe - aforefaid. i: _ = 
| ~K,-2 domeftick Bird, and the Male of | 
Hens. It’s faid a Cock fhould never be fat, = 
that he ought to fupply a Dozen Hens, from which 
he is diftinguifh’d by his Spurs and Comb:. The 
Eggs which Hens lay without being trod bya Cock, 
mutt not be hatch’d, for they will be addle. Cocks 
are gelt ey young a cers Capons of them. - 
‘This Bird m. general is the moft manly, ftatel 
and majeftical of al others ; being very ace and 
familiar with Mankind, naturally inclined to live 
and, profper in habitable Houfes: He is hot and 
ftrong in the Act of Generation, and delights im 
open and liberal Plains, where he may lead forth 
his Hens into green Paftures and under Hedges, 
that they sag iyi and bask them/felves. in the 
Sun; for to be put up within wall’d Places and 
paved Courts, is moft unnatural to them, neither 
ed lila wala, 
ow in the Choice and Shape of a Dunghi 
Cocks he fhould be according ay our Exgli/b Ae 
thors, of a large and well-fiz’d Body, long ‘from 
the Head to the Rump, thick in the Garth, his 
Neck fhould be long, loofe and ereéted up high, 
as the Pelican, and other Birds of Prey are; hi 
Comb-wattles and Throat large, of a great'Com- 
pais, ragged and very fcarlet-red ; his Eyes round and 
eat, the Colour anfwerable to the Colour of his 
Plume or Main, as Grey with Grey, Red with 
Red, and Yellow with Yellow; his Bill crooked, 
fharp or are fet on his Head; the Colour fui- 
table to the Colour of the Feathers on his Head: 
his Mane or Neck Feathers very long, bright and 
fhining, covering from his Head to his Shoulders; 
his Legs ftrait and of a ftrong Beam, with large 
long Spurs, fharp and a little bending, and the Co- 
lour black, yellow, or brownifh ; his Claws ftrong, 
fhort and well-wrinkled ; his Tail long, bending 
back and covering his Body very clofe; his Wings 
ftrong: And for the general Colours of a Dunghil- 
‘Cock he fhould be Red: He thould be valiant 


with- 


_ e wer SNS 
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within his own Walk; and if he is a little Kna- 
vith, fo much the better: He fhould be often 
Crowing, and bufy ‘in {crarching the Earth, to find 
out Worms, and other Food for his Hens, and in- 
vite them to eat. See Hens and Poultry. 
COCK-CHAEERS, infegs thar are hurtful to 
Trees: For which fee the Difeafes of Trees. _ 
:~ COCK’s-COMB, a Viand of great Ufe in the 
-mott exquilice Ragoes and Bisks; particular Cour- 
- Rs are made of them for Inter-Meffes, more efpe- 
- cially farc’d Cocks-Combs, either alone, or with Veal- 
- Sweet-Breads, Capon-Livers, Morilles and com- 
ufhrooms. oe 
‘ SE farc'tl Cocks-Combs, take fome of the beft and 
largeft, tet thern be i'd, and afterwards 
-open'd at thethick End, with the Point of a Knife; 
then having made a Farce’‘with the Breaft of a 
Pallet or Capon, Beef-Mlarro : aed ) per al 
: er » Salt, and. the Yolk of an Egg; 
ey pos reg gh ftew them ‘in a Difhs 
- with alittle thick Broth, and four ‘or five. Muth: 
rooms cut into Slices: "To thefé add the Yolk of 
an Egg raw, and when the Dith is ready to be 
-ferv'd up; fome good Gravy and Lemon-Juice. 
"Do preferve fared Cocks-Combs, let them be well 
cleanfed, put into a Pot with Lard; and kept upom 
the Fire a litthe while without boiling; about an 
Hour after, chrow in a little fine Salt, an Onion 
¢uck with-Cloves, 2 Lemon cut into Slices, fome 
Pepper, anda Glafs of Vinegar: When the Lard 
begins to coagulate, take them out, pour in fome 
me 


Morning with it, vi hort, and heated . very val 
by the Fire, then dip a Lianen-Cloth’ in +the 
fame , and bind it up hot: The Bark, towerds- tie 
Root of the Black- Bufh, when you gather 
it, muft be d off, for that is the beft. ~ » 
Mr. Chomel fays, this Diftemper in a Horfe' may 
be cured by driving the Horle into the Water, 
which by its Coolnefs will make the Gods come-to 
rights; unlefs they are full of Wind, or-unlef the 
‘Swelling that appears be not caus’d-by a light Ja- 
flammation; in which Cafe, you muft make a 
Cataplafm of Vinegar, freth Burner and Qi! of @- 
lives, which you muft boil together, with ‘Chalk 
‘pulveriz’d, reducing the whole into a clear’ Staff, 
= rubbing his Tefticles therewith, it will cure 


im. Ore 
COD-SWELLING, by forme Chance or.other 
being incident to an Ox; you muft.anoint him‘with 
{weet Cream, at leaft Three Titnes a Day , and if 
‘it does not fall, then take Wall-Earth, diffolve‘it 
into Vinegar, and alfo the Dung of an Ox; and bathe 
oe ace others hold it 2 natural Re- 
medy, forthe Dung of a to cure this Swelling, 
or that in the Pizzle, if they are .often rabined 
therewith. | I eee 
COFFEE, Baz, Boa, Bana, Bunre , Baosohes 5 
a Tree like unto that call’d the Spindle-Tree, but 
its Leaves are harder; thicker and always 
Its Fruit contains a Grain of an Oval Form, adask 
yellow Colour. and inclining to white; it retains 
the Name of Coffee as well as the Liquor, which is 
become fo much in ufe all Ewrope over. : 
Many Virtues are afcrib’d to Coffee: It dries thofe 
who aretoo fat and purfey ; expels Wind, ft 1¢1 
the Liver, and relieves the Dropfical by 2 ‘Quality 
it has to purify the Blood; and therefore it cures 
the Itch, refifts the Scurvy, moderates the Heat of 
the Heart, Sid ftops the frequent Palpitations ofits 
comforts the Stomach, whets the Appetite, -re- 
moves the Obftructions of the Spleen and Bowel; 
fuccours the Womb, and forwards Women’s Men- 
fes: Moreover, it is good for all the cold Indifpoft- 
tions of the Brain, and Defluxians that fall upon 
the Lungs; It helps Digeftion , revives the Spirits, 
and rejoices the Heart: Its good for Rheums and 
Defluxions , excellent to prevent the Gout and 
Dropfy, and to fupprefs the Vapours of the Spleen 
and Megrims: It has no manifeft Quality either to 
purge or bind the Body: Its Vapours receiv’d into 
the Eyes ftops the Defluxions of them: In a word, 
every Body by Degrees came 'to drink Coffee ih 
France fince the Year 1671, when fome {mall Quarr- 
tities of it began to be fold in Shops: Mabomet 
the Fourth’s Ambaffador, and his Retinue brought 
a great Quantity of it into that ry saan and it 
was in the Year 1664. it was firft {een at Poris, 
but it was us’d earlier in London by Ten or 4 Do- 
zen Years. . : 
- To prepare Coffee, they firft Roaft it in a Pan or 
earthen Veffel, and while it is upon the Fire, ‘ftir 
it continually with a wooden Ladle or Spoon; or 
elfe they fhake it and {tir the Veffel till it becomes ° 
almoft black, then they grind it in a Mill, that 
ferves only for this Ufe: They boil it in Water, in 
a Sort of a Veffel they call a Coffe-Pot; and when 
it is boiled, they draw it a little from the Fire; 
and put about an Ounce of this Powder imo two © 
Pounds of common Water; at-the fame Time the 
Water muft be ftirrd a litle with a n, of 
fome fuch Inftrument, as well to ‘mix the Coffe 
with it, as to hinder the Liquor to get out of thé 
Coffee-Pot , which it will. not fail to do, by reafot 
of the fudden Fermentation that -feizes it: If thid 
Precaution be not. usd, fame. pour in 4 Tint co 
aa | ALS» 


eferv'd. | | 
” COtK-PIT, a Place made for Cocks to fight 


‘ture, or by Fighting of one Horfe with another; 
ace a ae of {ome il Humours, which 
‘corrupt the Mafs of Blood , that fall down to the 
- Cods: Sometimes it happens ‘after Sicknefs or Sur- 
feiting with Golds, and then it tsa Sign of Amend-, | 
ment, and fome times from having too much Seed. 
To cure this Diftemper, take Bole-Armoniack 
beaten into fine apdiboat » Vinegar and hae of 
» beaten er, and anomt the Part 
Pees th daly. ull the Swellin be abated; and if 
it impoftumates, where you find it to be {oft o 
it- with a hot Iron, or Incifion-Knife , if. it does 
not break of it felf, and heal ic up with green Oint- 


If the Cods are bitten or bruifed, fo as to {well 
very much, wath and bath them well’ with warm 
Whey, Morning and Evening, for three or four 
Days together, and after it, anoint them with the 
Oil or Ointment of Populeon’, till you find the 
Swelling. abated, keeping the Cods warm with a 
Linnen-Cloth, made like a Purfe, and drawn eafily 

ver them. : | 
7 Ifyou find the Swelling abated, then apply the 
common Charge of Soap and Brandy to it, very 
hor, which knic the Scrings of his s together 
again; but if fo torn as to be paft Cure, geld 
him 


pain, you may for this Purpofe, as well as for 
Fee of Bae Brurfes lige Part of the 
Horfe’s Body, make a Bath of two of the 
Ley that can be got; which fet over che 

Fire in a large Kettle, and put to it two Fandfuls 
of the Rind of the Black-berry Bufh, and let it 
Gmmer away till it be reduced to a Quart; then 
Grain ic, and bathe the prieved Part Night and 
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iWarer to {top the Fermentation as foon as it be- 
“pins: They afterwards put the Coffee-Pot upon the 
Fires where they leave it for a Quarter of an Hour;' 
‘and then take it off, that the Liquor may fettle;; 
when ’tis clear, they pour it into Difhes, and drink 
‘$e after they have put fome Sugar into it, in order. 
.to’ qualify the Birternefs thereof, which is very difa- 
c bie to thofe that are not accuftomed to it: But 
:there are fome Perfons who drink it without any 
- Sugar at all in it. os 
: ‘There are thofe who keep Coffee’ reduc’d into 
- ‘Powder in Boxes, which are ftopt very clofe; but 
' vit is beft to make it frefh every rime you have a 
-mind to Drink it. | | 7 } 
cc It may not.be out of the Way, to fhow how the 
Arabs prepare Coffee in their own Countrey; they 
. ~aifually take it almoft as foon as it is boil’d, without 
“letting it fertle, and always without mixing any Su- 
“gar with it, and in very {mall Cups: ‘There are 
-fome among them, who wrap up the Coffee-Pot 
-an a wet Linnen-Cloth, when they take it off the 
- Fire, which occafions the grofs Part of the Coffee 
. prefenty to fink to the Bottom, and makes the Li- 
; quor clearer. By this Means alfo there will be a 
mall Cream upon the Surface thereof, and when it 
. is pour’d into the Cups, it will f{moak much more, 
_ and-form a Kind of thick Vapour, which is plea- 
fant to fmell to, becaufe of the good Qualities they 
- think it is endued with. . 
People of Diftin@tion have another Manner of 
. Managing it, which is peculiar to themfelves; they 
do not make ufe of the Coffee-Berry, but only of 
“the Bark or Shell of this Fruit in the following 
. Manner: They take the Shell of a Berry that 1s 
thoroughly ripe, bruife and put it in a little 
- Pan or earthen Veffel upon a Coal-Fire, and turn 
"it in fuch a2 Manner that it may not kurn, as they 
,do Coffee, and let it only receive a little Colour: 
. At the fame Time, they-boil Water in a Coffee-Por, 
and when the Bark is gel ba they put it with a 
-quarter Part at leaft of the thin Rind, and let the 
-whole boil, as you ufually do Coffee. The Colour 
of this Liquor is like that of the beft Exglifb Beer. 
The French, who at the Court of the King of Hye- 


‘men, drank no other Coffee, fay, that it is fine deli- 


cious Liquor, and add, That there is no Necefhi 
of putting Sugar to it; becaufe it has no Bittern 
dthar requires to be qualify’d; but on the contrary 
has an agreeable Sweetnefs. This Coffee is call’d 
the Coffee ala Sultexa, and is much efteem’d in all 
Countries: They keep thefe Barks in very dry Pla- 
ces fhut up aloft; becaufe Moifture would give’em 
an ill T er | 
_ Anew Way of preparing Coffee, is by extractin 
the Tincture oF it, = sas oO xl of Tha, in de 
to which take a Dram of Coffee in the Berry, and 
when it is cleared of its Bark or Shell, boil it for a 
alee of an Hour at moft, in half a Setier of 
‘Water, after which take the Liquor off the Fire, which 
muft have affum’d a fine Lemon Colour; and when 


you have let it fettle for a fhort Time, drink it hot’ 


with § This new Preparation of Coffee has 
been invented by a Phyfician at: Paris: He in- 
forms us, That by this Method we have a Liquor 
that is fo much the more wholfome, becaufe we 
can fufpect nothing that is aduft therein; and be- 
caufe it contains a natural Extract of that Part in 
the Coffee, which is the leaft fix’d and moft 2the- 
reali, which are difpers’'d in the Roafting. 

- The Liquor thus prepar’d, exhalesa {weet Smell, 
it is Of an agreeable Tafte, ftrengthens the Sto- 
mach, co Crudities, and fenfibly difembar- 
raffes the Head. That Phyfician has known by 
Experience, that this Drink allays the Sharpes of 
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Urine, and gives eafe in the moft ftubborn Coughs : 
To all pa ae ie ay ar ee cit 
fupports the Strength of the lanti- 
salt infomuch that being taken bite, a Perfon 
may continue a long while withouc Food, without 
any Inconveniency. ” 

. You may alfo ufe the fame fae a: fecond and 
third Time as at firft: If you fuffer this Cc to 
boil long, the Colour will be chang’d, and the Li- 
quor become green, like the Juice of the Herb; 
it will leave at the Bottom of the Veffel a litle 
green Slime. By thefe Obfervations we are given 
to underftand, that we muft not let the Coffe boil 


Jong, when it is prepared in this Manner. 


OK, Pit or Sea Coal, burn’d or cover'd in the 


Nature of Charcoal. 


COLCHICUM , or Meadow-Saffrox, has its 
firft Name from Celchos, a Countrey m the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Kingdom of FPoztus , famous in 
the Days of old for the Apples of Gold that were 
kept there, and for 7a/or’s. bringing off the Golden 
Fleece. This Countrey abounded in all Sorts of 
venemous Herbs, and the Colchicum, {till retains 
fomething of that Nature, for itis an Enemy. to hu- 
man Bodies; and though it has a Sweet Root and 
‘Gapares to the Tafte, yet for all chat ic muft not 

eaten, for fear it fhould coft the Perfon his Life; 
and if any one fhould unfertunately eat of it, he 
muft ufe the fame Remedy prefcrib’d againft pgi- 
fonous. Mufbrooms. Which fee under Mxj/broons ; 
becaufe this Root has the fame Effed: Irs faid 
alfo to be fo trong, that it will kill Dogs, and from 
thence it had the Name of Dogs-Bane. | 


Meadow-Saffroz, otherwife call’d; the Narciffis, = 


fhoots forth from its Roots, five or fix oblong 
Leaves, about an Inch broad, fmooth and of a 
brownifh green Colour, in the Middle of which 
rifes the Stalk, bearing at the Top of it a, yellow, 
fingleleav’d Flower, which grows up from the 
Root like a little Pipe, cut into fix Parts: A Style 
rifes in the Middle of this Flower, which termj- 
nates in little Strings, and at laft turns to an ob- 
long triangular Fruit, divided into three Cells full 
of roundifh Seed. 7 | 
This being the general Defcription of this Plant, 
it muft neverthelefs be obferv’d, that there are di- 
vers Sorts of Meadow-Saffrox, the Spring and the Au- 
tumn, the fingle and the double, the great-leav'd 
and the little-leav’d; the great Meadow-Saffron and 
the Litde; the White, the Red and the Yellow. . 
The Spring Meadow-Saffron. : 
Of thefe Colchicum’s there is one Sort whofe 
Flowers are White at firft, and then turn Purple; 
the Leaf as well as Flower of this Sort is very 


{mall. 
The Meadow-Saffron whofe Flowers are of a 


reddifh Purple. 


The Meadow-Saffron with pale Flowers. - 
The Autumn Meadow-Saffron. 

The Burple-fingle Meadow-Saffron. _ 

The Purple-double Meadow-Saffron. 

The White-double Meadow-Saffron. f 
The Englhi/b Meadow-Saffron is alfo White an 
very fcarce, and has this Particular in it, that it 
brings forth its Leaves before its Flowers in Aa- 
tum; whereas the others bring forth their Flowers 

in the Fall, and the Leaves in the Spring. 
The Meadow-Saffron of Naples. _ : 
The Meadow-Saffrox of Portugal. 
The Polyanthus Meadow-Saffron of a deep P 
Colour. so : 
The White-fingle Meadow-Saffrox. 
The Party-colour’d Meadow-Saffron, having three 
white Leaves on the Infide, and three red ones on 
the Outfide. The 


— 


. , - 
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Party-colour’d Meadow-Saffros, is white put to it Three Leaves of Coltsfoor, and a 
sp ap basa by little red Streaks. ugil of Maiden-Hair, and a Stick of Liquorith. 
The Meadew-—Saffron of Coxftantizople. for B and like the furtheft Joint of 
The Mesdow-Saffrox of audria. the little Finger 5 make the Water warm, and when 
The Deadev-Saffron of Sames. it is ready t A, put in the foremention’d i- 


There needs not be any extraordi 


pe 


better in a good Soil than in one that is not fo: 


The Plant is not multiplied by Seed, but by its 
» which ic fhoots our every Year in Abun- 


Bulbs 
dance. 
ders, and not in Pots, which the Gardiner fhould 


referve for others that are more difficult to be cul- 
tivated: He muft difplant his Cokbicux?’s in Fuly, 


and let them lie til September , which is the Time 


to r them; let their Bulbs be put into any 
airy fhelter’'d from the Rain ; and when the 
Seafon comes, let them be where he thinks 


will thrive beft, four Inches deep; and he 
seh not neglect to have them well-weeded. 


| Fleas, ec. take a tann’d Wolf’s Skin, and it 
) - between the Sheet and the Quilt. In the inter 
| Time the Hair muft be - ni the Fiefh, and in 


! Summer-Time the Skin. 


If you would keep your Hands and Feer free | 


) from Cold, anoint ’em with. Fox-Greafe. . 
| Cold may be Seger a ae petal png as it 
relates to Agriculture. Heat and Drought do not 
always attend us, nor do they fo frequently afflict 
p our Countrey, but that we ‘have.alfo a 
Superabundant Cold; that Cold which moft 
¢ afflicts the Husbandman, is the bitter Frofts, that 
fometimes happen in the Winter or Spring, and 
are beyond our Reach either to ¢e or pre- 
Ll vent;.yet that they may not. injure us {0 far as o- 
shersile they might, we fhall propofe under this 
, Article, and that of Wet, fome Remedies or Pre-~ 
: | Some Lands are indeed 
by their Natute and Situation to fuffer by Cold 
or Wer than others; as thofe that lye on cold 
4 Clay or Chalk, more than thofe that lie on 2 warm 
Sand or Gravel; thofe that lie moift, than thofe 
| that lie dry; and thofe that lie on the North or 
Q ' Eaft Sides of Hills, than thofe that lie on the South 
; or Wes and therefore it is advifable to plant or 
j fow fuch Trees, Grains, or Plants, that can leaft 
abide the Cold, in fuch Grounds as are more warm- 
b ly fituated : And though it is not an eafy Thing to 
ter 


ventions : more inclinable 


you confulr Rheww and Cough: | . 
may obere here, thet a'good Medicine for q seqw- 


ordinary Care ta- 
en about cultivating thefe Plants, they will thrive 


The Flowers thould be planted in Plots or Bor- 


| known, accordi 


hare of 


) 

ents; the Liquorifh being firft fliced and mixd, 
cover the Pot well, let it boil for a few Walms - 
then take it off the Fire, and having oy 
ftrain’d it of, let the Patient drink it hot 1 eTea; 
Nighe already sg ge i this three sie 
together, or ti e be no more 

of the Medicine. | 
For a Cold that’ affects the Breaft, take a Sheet 
or half a Sheet pro re mata, of brown Paper, of 
as even a Texture as you can get, and anoint ic 


over evenly and very well with the oldeft Tallow 


or reafe you can get, fo that the Paper 


_ be thoroughly penetrated by it; then cover it thin- 


ly with Nurmeg, as if you were to rub the Spice 
upon a Toaft, and clap it warm to the Pir of the 


Stomach, that it may reach 2 good Way, both 
above and beneath it. | 
COLD or Poge; a Diftemper that {eizes the Head 


of a Herfe, and is got by Ways and Means un- 
to the Temper and Contftitution 
of his Body , and the beft and mott careful Keeper 
canapt warrant his Horfe from this Infrmity: 
Now according as the Cold which he has taken is 
new or old, great or finall, according as the Hu- 
mours do abound in his Head, and thofe Humoure 
be thick or thin, fo is the Difeafe more or lef 


rous. 7 

he has but a new taken Cold, he will have 
{mall Kernels like Wax-Kernels under his Jaws, 
about the Roof of his Tongue; but if he has great 
ones, then his Cold may be imagin’d to be of 9 
longer Date: His Cold may be alfo new, if you 
find him rattle in the Head, void thin Matter out 
of his Nofe or Eyes, or if. he holds down his 
Head in the » or when he drinks, his Wa- 
fer Comes up again, out of his Noftrils; or if he 
Chews materative Stuff between his Teeth ; but if 
he cafts cold Matter out of his Nofe, and co hs . 
grievoufly , it's 2 Sign he may have the Glanders 
gr Confumption of the Lungs. 

Multitudes of Receipts there are for the Cure of 
this Diftemper: Firfl, to take away the Poze or 
rattling in the Head, how violent foever, without 
giving any inward Medicine; take a {mall Quantity 
of freth er, and of Brimftone finely powder’d, - 
which you are to work together , till they become 
one entire Body, and of a deep yellow gold Co- 
lour, then take two long Goofe-wing Feathers, and 
anoint them herewith to the very Quills on either, 
Side, which done, rowl ’em into more of the | 
Powder of Brimftone, and fo put up one into ei- 
ther Noftril, and at the butt End of the Quill pug 
ftrong Pack-Thread, which mutt be faften'’d over, 
his Pole, like to the Head-ftall of a Bridle, and, 
ride him apse es it ,.for about an Hour; 
and this will provoke him to fnort and {ouffle out 
of his Nofe and Head, much congea’d Filth 
which is in his Head; then him to:the Rack 
for an. Hour after, and this will purge his Head ve-, 

clean: Then draw out the Feathers, and he will 
Go well, keeping him warm, and giving him Max 
fhes; and white Water for four or five ays topes 
ther. - | oe 

But for an inward Medicine, a handful of Thyme, 
boil’d in a Quart of Ale, till it comes to @ 
Pint , then ftrained, and two Spoonfuls of a 
ee ‘apd given Blood-warm, wi 


ee a : 
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- For a new-taken Cold, water and Salt well brew’d | on of the Blood; is with certainty to be had from 
ether, and given the Horfe blood-warm, is good. hence : All Difeafes therefore from a fizy Blood, 

o cure a Fong-taken Cold, though accompanied | and a Lentor upon the Animal Juices, if the Ela- 
with a dry Cough, ee. take of the Conferve of | fticity of the Veffels is not wore out with, Age or 
Elicampane thrce Quarters of an Ounce, diffolve | Debauches, will find Relief fromthe Cold Bath; in 
% in a Pint and a half of fweet Sack, and give it Rheumatifms of the moft obftinate Kinds, Hypo- 
him in the Morning fafting, ride him gently a litle | condriacal AffeCtions, and Debility fron too tender; 
after ; and this repeat as you fee Occafion. ; | indulgent and unactive Ways ‘of Life; whatever 
For the Stoppage in the Head, when the Horfe | Inconveniencies likewife proceed from a bad Tran- 
voids Filth inking Matter out of his Nofe; } {piration’, or when Humours are thrown upon the 
take of Auripigmentum and Coltsfoot, made into urface, which yet cannot. get through, but ulce-’ 
Powder, of each two Drams, with Venice Turpen- | rate, blotch and deform the Skin, this Remedy 
tine, work’em into a {tiff Pafte, and make’em into J will be of Service: For the whole nervous Sy-' 
{mall Cakes of the Breadth of Six-pence, and ftem is fo fhook, upon Immerfion, thar the very’ 
them a little; one of which put into a Chafing-Difh’ i feel the Influence, and the mabe tele 
of Coals, ‘coverd with a Tunnel, and fo fume } Paffages are forced es by an increafed Velocity: 
him, not only during his taking his Phyfick, but of the circulating Fluids; whereby the Skin will 
at other Times. . be altered, and inftead of entertaining grofs, acri- 
"A red Herring unboil’d, rowld up in Tar, and | monious Humours, tranfmit only the impercepti- 
given the Horfe down his Throat, is very , | ble Matter of Tranfpiration. See Bath and Hot- 
not only. for a Cold, but a oY Cough, Shortnefs of | Bath, | ; 
Breath, Purfinels ge. as well as many other Things, COLD-CHARGES, outward Applications to 
not every where fo eafily to be had. _ | d&ftemper'd Horfes, and prepar’d wirioully according 
For a defperate dry Cough: Take a Pint of burnt | as the Occafions vary: Take Oil of Turpentine. 
Sack, Sallad-Oyl, and Red-wine Vinegar, of both | one Pint, and mix with it the Powder of Worm- 
a Quarter of a Pint, of Fengrecum, Tamerisk, wood, Lavender-Flowers, Agrimony and St. John’s-' 
Long-Pepper, and Liquorifh , of each a Spoonful } Wort of each two Ounces; put ’em over a Char- 
in Powder, and being mix’d together, give it him, | coal-Fire in aSkillet, and: ftir ’em well together for. 
“half at one Noftril, and half at another, and do | a nae? of an Hour ; ‘then add “Fen k and 
this twice a Week: Ride him after it; let him faft | Linfeed in fine Powder, of each ay ae re-, 
two Hours, and keep his Head and Breaft warm. — Gified Oil-of Amber half a Pint, and Ointment of 
For afettled long Cold,take three Heads ofGarlick, | Marfhmallows four Ounces; continue to ftir them: 
till they begin to thicken, then fake them off 


and roaft °emon Embers, then mix them wi 
Fire, and add a Pint of Chamberlye, which has 


Spoonfuls of Tar, as much powder'd ye and id ad 
half a Pound of Hogfgreafe; then with Anifeeds, | been boiled to the Thicknefs of a Syrup, and 
Flicampane, Fengrecum and Cummins-Seeds, | make the whole Charge. | 

Charcoal is recommended becaufe the Ingredi-- 


made into Pafte, and give him as much at once as 
| " ents need little or no boiling, and likewife becaufe’ 


rt ~~ se = 


a Duck's Ee 
-“COLD-BATH;, a Place or Convenience by 
Nature, ormade on purpofe, for Bathing in cold 
Water, on the Account of many Indifpofitions, ec. 
Cold Baths have been long banifh’d out of Medi- 
cine, and hardly heard of during the Ufurpation 
of Monki(h Philofophy and Chymiftry;, for the Anci- 
ents had ’em in great Efteem; and by For- 
tune; fome Improvements in Reafon Phyfick, 
from Geometry and Mechanicks, have brought them 
again into tolerable good Countenance; and the 
prefent Age can furnifh us with Abundance of 
noble Cures perform’d by cold Bathings, which 
were attempted-long in vain by the moft efficacious 
Medicines. ° 
2 There are hardly any chronick Difeafes but the 
Cold-Bath sn be made ufe of to Advantage, if a 
Perfon’s Conttitution has not fomewhat that forbids 
its Ufe; which is Corpulency and unfound Vifcera : 
The Fibres in very fat Perfons are fo fuffd round, 
and as it were bolfterd up, that they have not 
Room to vibrate or contra& with the fudden 
Squeeze of the Bath; and therefore inftead of en- 
rcing their Springs; and fhaking off any unnecef- 
fary Incumbrances, they will only be {trair’'d to 
no’ Purpofe; ‘and confequently weakned: And in 
tinfound Vfeera, or where any Part is much wea~ 
ker than the Reft, fuch an additional Force, as the 
fadden Contraction the Bath. gives to the Solids, 
will ptefs the Fluids upon that Part, very much to 
its Detriment, which may be either the Burfting of 
the Veffels, or promoting the Difcharge of fome 
fi] Humours upon that Part, which otherwife might 
Hrain elfewhere. But where nothing of this Na- 
ture ee pee Ute of ea arcnil whatloever 
isto be by braying the Solids, or invigo- 
garjog their Vibrations, and accelerating the Moti- 


‘before it comes to be of a very 
_is alfo good in all Paralitick Numbneffes, and in‘ all 
old Griefs in the Sixews and Foiwts.’- 


Of the Foints and Sizews, particu 
_ Numbnefi; and than whieh nothing: contributes 
more to ftrengthen an Horfes Shoulaers | 
that have ‘been weakned by any Accident, is this 
that follows: = oe eg 


the leaft Flame will be apr to fet them on Fire. 
‘This Charge is not only emollient; but ‘alfo very’ 
netrating, and ‘is comfortable to the Nerves: Ic 

1s‘of the greateft Service imaginable in all Cramps: 

and Convulfions in Horfes; and may’ therefore ‘be 


apply’d with good Succefs to cure the String-Halt,’ 
long ftanding: Ic. 


Another admirable good edhe poataes Lid or 
arly Mm! Peralticke 


ot Lotss, 


‘Take half-a Pound of ftrain’d Galbanum, com- 
mon Pitch one Pound, melt them together in a 
clean Skillet. with a fafficient Quantity’ of Oil to 
keep ’ém from’ burning;' then add one Pound of 


Boar’s-Greafe; when thefe are thoroughly melted, — 
take them rom the Fire, and ftrain- them: through 


a coarfe:Cloth, put them -over the Fire a fecond 
Time,‘and mix em with coarfé Amber: Storax 
and Benjamin in Powder, of each two Ounces, 
white Hellebore in Powder, arid Euphorbium, of 
each ‘four:Ounces; Nerve-Oil, or the Oil of Bays) 
or the Soldier’s Ointment; ‘of either of thefe half 
a-Pound; with a fufficient Quantity of unreétified 
Oil of Amber, to make the whole into the Con- 
fiftencé GF a Charge, to be apply’d warm over the 
difeafed Member. . ~ | : 

Take three Pints of ‘old Chamber-lye, boil it over 
the Fire te dne Pint; or-till it grows thick; then 
take half 4 Pound of black Pitch, mele it over the 
Fire; ‘with fufficient- Quantity -of Boar’s-Greafe, 
{train it-through a Cloth, that no Drofs-or Lumps 

I 


may 
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may remain in it,,and then pour it to the Cham- 
berlye, adding Bean-Flower and Bole-Armoniack 
‘in fine Flower, as much a3 is enough to make it 
into the Confiftence of a Charge. This being 
cheaper and lefs compounded than either of the 
former, may, for that Reafon, be comply’d with 
to ordinary Horfes in all Strains of the Shoulders, 
Hips, in the Kuces, the Hams, or Paftern-Foints : 
-Icis very penetrating, and therefore will do them 
Abundance of Service in all thefe Cafes. , | 
But-if the Straiz be new, the following Cold 
Charge will be of the greatcft Efficacy imaginable: 
Take Vinegar or Verjuice one 
‘niack or white fat Chalk; one Pound; make ei- 
ther-of thefe into a fine Powder, and mix with the 


Vinegar, having firft mix’d the, Whites of half a’ 
Dozen new-laid Eggs with the Bolen ss, 
When 2 Horfe has newly receiv’d any. Injuty, 


on his Shoulders, Hips, or Legs, or has frain'd any 
of the Sizcws, plaifter the. Bart well over with this 
arge, ic will foon recover him of the. Lamenefs. 
‘Thefe Applications, when they are made in Time, 
by their Coldnefs and Aftringency, fo preferve the 
Tore of the Veflels, as tb hinder them from yield- 
ing to the Influx of the Blqod, by which means 
they become all as.a Stay to any Part that is re- 
tax'd and weakned ; but they will be yet more ef- 
fectual to thofe Parts when they can alfo admit of 
Bandage. _. | - 2 
This alfo is of great Service to abete the Heat 
and Inflammation Lie attends large Wounds, being 


ald over the Dreflings, and is likewife. very 


to cool the Heat and Inflammations of the 

Ba, being laid over the Head and Temples: . 
“COLE, Casly,.or Colifower, a Plant whofe 
Leaves are Jarger than thofe. of the White Cab- 
bage; they are ufually of a. fine green Colour; 
but arial gta fee and blueith ; and the Head 
they. form is fOfter than. that of a- Cabbage: The 
Seed, agcording to Monf..Chomel, was brought in- 
to France from Italy; and the Isakans had at from 
the Ifle of Candia, and other Parts of the. Levant ; 
not but that. they earn very good both: in Italy 
‘and Frayicé; but the am¢ produe’d net firch large 

Heads, and ‘it was apt to degenerate into Ra 
Colewort, ‘Gc... And thprefore ’tis befh to. Have ix 


from the Eafferu Parts.- | f° te | 
~'To know good Seed, which is the neweft; you 
mutt oblerve that it be of a lively Colour, very full 
of Oil, round enough .and ‘not wrinkled, -finall or 
dry’d up; which denotes it is old: It fhould alfo 


be of a ted’ Colour, and: not_a biight reds which 


would fhow, it had not fufficiently ripen’d as it 
Being provided with good. Seed, if. you. would 


u 


know how the Italaxs {ow it, they do x in Boxes. 
or Buckets, in the Time.of the Full-Moon, in the: 


Month of .4ugef: Ft thoots up readily out. of: te 
Ground, and grows ftrong before Winter; when 
_ the’ Frofts come on, they put their Boxes or; Buckets 


into Cellars till the Spring, and. when the Frofts are’ 


all over, they replant them in good Ground; b 
which means they have fine vibice aad, well, oe 
der’d Coliflowers, before the grcat Heats. come. 
“The Italians. da not-tarry. - the Ficads of the 
Cole..are at théir full Bignefs and. Growth; bur 
pluck ’em up before, a ax ‘emp into cHats, bu-. 
ing the whole Root the: Stem .ag: far. as the 
Hower, ranging them on one Side and another, a 
litle floping; there they campleat the Grow:h of 


the Flower, and they will keep very long; whereas. 


if they fufferd them to continue in the Earth, the 
¢ Heat would make them run intg Seed.:. 4, . - 


uart; Bole-Armo-' 
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The Fresch content themfelves with having Co- 
liflowers towards the End of Autumn, which they 
keep to be ufed in WintersTime; not but when 
they are panes early, they will yield good Heads 
in. uly; but the others grow hard, by reafon of the 

teat Heats, and yield em no Benefit for want of 
oifture, producing nothing but {mall Heads, and 
formetimes nothing at all; and therefore fow fome few 
of them on your firft Bed in your Melonry, makirig 
{mall Balks or Ridges four Fingers Breadth one 
from another, in which let the Sced be put very 
artfully, to avoid Confufion, and cover it with its 
Earth; two or three Ridges will be enough to 
yield & plentiful Supply. | : 
- _ Towards the End of pri/, when your Mclonsare 
gor up out of the Bed, and replanted, you may fow 
Coliflowers as directed , and they will head in Au- 


from frofty Colds, that they may be eaten during 
the Wiotee 2 iar! ie 
_- Jn replanting them, you muft tarry till they have 
a Leaf as large as the Palm:of your Hand, that 
they may be. the ftronger; :cut off the Ends.and 
bury ’em fo deep that the Leaves on the Top ap- 
pear not above the Breadth of three Firlgers above 
the Ground, or elfe; to {peak more diftincly, you 
muft put them into the Earth as far as the laft and 
uppermoft Knot, and: lies muft plit in the Earth 
‘as it were fome {mall Bafons half a Foot diameter; 
and. Four Fingers.deep, that the Water miay di- 
rectly. pafs to the Root of ’em wheri they ate wa- 
ter'd, the fame being of no Ufe to the reft of thé 
Earth, where there: is no Root: The right Dis 
ftancé in replanting therh, is from three Foot t6 
e Foor, in two ‘Rows only iri each Bed; care 
muft be. taken to weed and. drefs em when there 
is Occafion, and tit fuch Time as their Leaves 
cover tHe Eatth, and choak the Herbs that might 
If you would make Holes in’ 4 Placé where yon 
have a. mind w plant them, and mix Dung with 
head much larger. 3 

_."Fhis being the foreign Account how they ‘tna- 
page this excellent: Plant; itwill-be proper fuccinét- 
ly to introduce our own ; and out moft experi- 
enced Authors fay, Tht the Seed of Coliflower is 
to be: fown in Auguft, and ouglit carefully to be 
eferved over the Winter, by Mats or other clofe 
helter, or-ele they may be raifed in iot Beds int 
the Spring, by fowing of the Seeds in February; 
and when they-haye indifferent large Leaves’ may 
i be temov’d into .good): Larids ; prepared’ for that 
, End ; tlio’ the beft Way is to dig fall Pits, and 
‘fi them: with’ rich; ‘lighe Mould, “wherein the Coli- 
muft be planted, and afterwards catefully 
WWardrd. a en 
| "Chat thofe that ate of one Year's Growth ufit= 
: =f flower ebout’a. time; to prevent which, fome 
of. the Plants may be removed ohte a Fortnight; 
for two,. ot 'thred, of fout Times, a3 a. Man pleas 
fea and'fo they thay be shad fueceffively one after 
.another, or elfe the Flower may be cpt off, beforeir 
‘is' fully ripe, witlr.:a long Staik,' and fer ar the 


flower 


| Ground as far as-tay bes ari? it’ will retard its’ 
‘Ripening: But ie matt be-thadéd and have a lire: 


‘Watering given it, left it withet 
. : Teo thts Accoutit we ith) Boies ‘Thar Coliflowerz 
‘Seeds may be fown at any Lime between ' Midfurzs 


mer. and- Dfichaelhas; or-el{e early-in the. Spring on’ 
shet Beds 3 that the Seeds fhoul. not be own’ too” 


thick, and fhould be cover’ d abour ‘an Inch thick 
or leds with fine Mea upon ai Opporruni- | 


tum, when they tuft. be put ‘up in a Place free . 


Earth; you will find your Actount therein : for: 


| 
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Grey. 9. Dapple-Bay, {potted with a deeper Co- 
lour, 1o. Dun, a light Hiair-Colour, ans a 
White. 11. Moufe-Dun, a Moufe-Colour. 12. 
Sorrel, lighter than a ae Bay, inclining to a yel- 
low. .13. Bright Sorrel, oe than the former. 
14. Rount, a Kind of a Fiefh-Colour, or a Bay 
intermix’d with White and Grey, a Roan-Colour. 
15. Grifiel, a light Rount, or light Flefh-Colour. 
16. Pybald, 4 Horfe of Two Colours; as fome 
Part of him White, and the other Parts Bay, Iron- 
ek or Dun-Colour. | 

hus the Exgli/h diftinguith the Qolowrs of Hor- 
fes; it may not be improper to add, what the 
French fay upon this Subject :_ 1. The Sorrel-Bay, in- 
clining to red, is as red Hair to a Man, all goo 
Horles of this Colour, efpecially when the Tail, Flair, 
and Legs are black; but they are very Subject to be 
cholerick, and alas ae y have much Fire in 
them. . 2. Sorrel with Cow's Hair, and the Hair of 
the fame Colour, or* white: -this is not fo chole- 
rick as the lat, havirig white ‘Marks, which pro- 
ceed from Flegm, of which he is full, which. 
better ; | much qualifies the fiery Nature of the Horfe , an 
-makes him good. 3, Bright Sorrel, 2 Horfe with 
this Coat has white Hairs, and is not good, becaufe 
he has too much Flegm in him, which is the Rea- . 
fon that he is always heavy. 4: The common Sor- 
re!, which ‘is neither brown nor bright: Thofe of 
-| this Coat are mach efteem’d. 5. The flaming 
Sorrel; a Hon with this Coat is very fine, has al- 
ways his Extremes, and-his black Hairs: He is 
much eiteem’d. 6. The dark Sorrel; thofe of 
this Colour‘are always very Melancholick; but yet 
much: difpofed to apprehend wharfoever you would 
have ’em learn. 7 The’ Dapple ; this Colour ig 
very pleafing to the Sight.’ 8. Bay, Chefnut-Co- 
lour, the moft common of all, and that to which 
Nature has given Qualities, that may make ’em ex- 
cel others. 9. Bright-Bay; not fo good by Reafon 
of the ‘Flegm which predominates. 10. The gil- 


ties, when the Air is temperate; if you fow em 
_on a hot Bed, uncover them, that you Mely har- 
_dea them by Degrees; and when your: Plants are 
"about two or three Inches high, make another Bed 
of lef Subftance than the firft, and being of fc 
Temper, fo as to. be as warm as the Bed from 
which they were retaov’d, fet them out about three 
‘Inches afuncer, not forgetting to water them as 
often as Need requires, and keep them fhaded while 
they are, new planted, where they may flower. 
~ ‘The Ground on which you plant them ought ‘to 
be made rich with Dung, and the Plants fet in or- 
der about two Foor afunder: Hollow the Earth 
about them in the Form of a Bowl; the Reafon 
is given before, and often water them in dry Wea- 
ther; if you fow for Winter Plants, between Mid- 
foriner and Michaelmas , you rouft make a Bed of 
“an indifferent Temper, and when your Plants are: 


‘that you. may the better cover your Beds in cold: 
‘Weathers or when much Rain falls: Thus you 
may be furnith’d. with Winter-Plants for Seed if. 
your Kind be good, and you may hereby be fure 
‘of forward Colifowers. © 2 - °° 
_ To drefs Coliflowers, the Leaves muft firft be 
‘cut off from the Flower, end none left behind, 
except fome very {mall and very white ones; and: 
take of the hardeft Skins from the {mall Branches; - 
this done, boil ’em in Water, feafon’d with But-: 
‘ter, Salt, Pepper.and Clove; put ’em then to drain, , 
and afterwards take fome Butters melt it in a Dith ; 
into which put alfo your Coliflower ,. efter having 
_ mix’d a litle Vinegar therewith and feafon’d ’em 
with Salt, Pepper and Nutmeg; when the Sawce is 
thick, ferve ’em in hot. a ae 
Coliflowers are ufually eaten with Butter or Mut- 
ton-Gravy; for the firft Way, after they have-been 
pick-d, let ’em be boil’d in Water over a quick Fire, 
with Salt, Butter, and Cloves; then drain ‘them 
well, and put them into a Difh, with Butter to 
kéep them hot; when they are drefs'd, make @ 
thick Sawce for them, with Butter, Vinegar, Salc, 
Nutmeg, white Pepper, and Slices of Lemon. | 
For the other Way, when you have boil'd your 
Coliflowers as before, take ’em up in a Pan, with 
Lard, Parffey, Chervil, Thyme, a whole Chibbol 
and Salt, and let them foak together 5 when you f 
would ferve ’em up, Re fome Mutton-Gravy in- 
to them, with a little Vineger and white Pepper : 
Both thefe Sorts of Difhes properly belong to In- 
ter-Meffes. ; Pk es nth ee 
- Coliflowers are alfo eaten in a Sallad, and all 
that has been faid on this Subje€ is {o comfnon, that 
it ought not be infifted upon. were it not thet our 
Defign leads us as well to inftruct the middling and 
meaner Sort of People in what may be u ‘as 
to fhew what -is ufually practifed in great Men's 
Kitchens. =. | a ee 
COLOURS?’ of aHorfe; The: Terms by which 
we call a Horfe’s Coat or outward, Appearance in’ 
England; and they are thefe following, wit the Expla-’ 
nation of fuch as feem obfcure ;. 1. White. 2. Black. 
. Sad-Iron-Grey, which is Black: with the Tips of 
the Hairs Whitith. 4. Grey, a darkifh White. 
i Dark or Black Bay 5 a deep colourd brownifh 
ed, a Chefnut. Colour. 6. Bay a light whitifh 
brown Red. mh Fleabitten,, white, {potted all over 
with fad reddifh Spots. Grey fleabitten. 8. Dapple. 
Gricy> alight Grey {potted, or fhaded with a deeper 


ded-Bay is better than the laft, becaufe he has more 
Choler which animatées him. 11. Brown-Bay, al- 
moft Black; this Colour fhews the Beaft to be 
Cholerick, and commonly to have Fire ae the End 
of his Flank. 12. White; all of this Colour are 
fluggith.. 13. Starling, a Colour that borders upon 
a Brown-Grey or Black, faving that there are ma- 
ny white Hairs to be met with therein, and hinderg 
ic from bemg altogether Black: Horfes of this Co- 
lour are good enough. 14. ‘Firebrand-Grey, a 
Coat mark’d with black Hairs here and theré, in. 
great Spots; Horfes of this Colour are commonly’ 
_very nimble and tractable. 15. Dapple-Grey, ver 
common Colour, and is not fo as the lat 
‘but one. © 16. Silver-Gtey, @ lively and beautiful 

's Horfes of this Colour are not over-lively, be- 
-caufe of the Flegm which predominates in them- 
17. Sallow-Grey, a Grey mix’d almoft throughout’ 
with Black; better than Dapple-Grey :'18. Brown-. 
‘Grey; Horfés of this Colour are good: 19. Red- 
‘Grey, a better Coat than all the reft, becaufe of 
‘Choler which is mixd with the Flegm: 20. Ifa-: 
‘bella, @ Colour that denotes good Horfes: 21. Wolf- 
Colour; bright ‘in fome Horfes, and brown in’ 
‘others; the laft are the beft, and come near the, 
Ifabella’s. ‘21. A very lively Black is the fineft of . 
‘any. 22.2ldy’d black Horles of this Colour are not , 
fo muck efteemed for: their Beauty nar Goodnefs, , 
as thofe of the preceeding Colour: 23. Pyed Black, 
this Colour denotes the Horfes to be good. 24. ° 
Pyed-Bay, this denotes ’em ftill to be better. 
25. Pyed-Sorrel: All thefe three different Pyeds_ 
have fome white Hairs as far as the Ham or oof, 
and. are all excellent Horfes: And it is tc be ob- 
ferv'd, 
F) 
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-on the Légs and Hams: 


~ Male and Female of the Horfe-kind, t 


‘Shoulders, flabby and gouty 


in Comparifon to the other, which is ho 
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moft coveted by thofe who underftand Horfes. 
26. Porcélane; fo call’d becaufe of their white Bo- 
dies mix’d with red Spots; Horfes of. this Colour 
are very rare. 27. The Vinous Roan, a Colour.that 
reaches fo far, that you would bélieve it: to. be that 
of Wine.’ 28. Another Roan coloui’d Horfe has 
his Head and extreme Parts Black, and is very good. 
49. Rubican, is when a Black or Sorrel Horfe has 
white Hair here and there; efpecially upon the 
Flanks: Horfes of this Colour are very mettlefome. 
40. Moufe-Colour is eafily underftood; fome of 
thefe have a black Stripe upon the Back; others 
orfes of this Colour 
and whofe extreme Parts are, black, are to be chofen 
before many Others. 31. Tiger, the fame as the 
Firebrand, except ‘that the Spots in thefe are not fo 
» and sae ey are not - oo as a others. 
OLT, a Word in general, fignifying the you 

‘ re the fir like. 

wife for Diftinétion fake being call’d a Hor/e-Colt, 
as the others a Filly. When your Colts are foalen 
you may let them run. with their Dams tll about 
Michaelmas, fooner or later, according as the cold 


Weather comes in; then you muft wean them; : 


though others are for having them weaned after 
Martinmas, or the Middle of November, and that 
three Days before Full-Moon: But the Author of 


the Compleat Horfeman is of Opinion, that the Rea- | 


fon why moft Foals advance fa flowly, and are not 


it nei of Service till they are fx or feven. Years . 
old, 


is becaufe they have not fuckd long enough ; 
whereas, if they had fucked the whole Winter over, 


as 
they would be as-good at four or five Years old, | a 
_. | Leaping, Kicking, or the like Coltifh Tricks; for 


as they are now at eight. | 


Let them be kept in a conyenient Houle, with - 
Manger for their Hay and Oats, | 


a low Rack and 
which. muft be fweet and good, with a lictle Wheat- 


Brin fometimes mix'd with ‘the Oats, to caule’ 


them to drink, andto keep their Bodies.open: But 


for as much as that there are fome who alledge, 


that Oats make Foals become blind, or their Teeth 
crooked; the fame Author is of Opinion, that 
Oats will wear their Teeth, and make ’em fooner 


‘to change, and alfo raze; therefore he judges it to 


be the beft Way to break them in a Mill, becaufe 
that by endeavouring with theirJawsto bruife and chew 
them, they ftretch and {well their Eye and Nether-Jaw 
Veins, which fo attra& the Blood and Humours, 
that they fall down res the Eyes, and frequently 
occafion the Lofs of them; fo that it is. not the 
heating Qualities of Oats, but the Difficulty in 
chewing, that is the Caufe of their Blindnefs: Fur- 
ther, that Colts thus fed with Grain do not grow 
thickifh upon their Legs, but grow broader and 
better-knit than if they had eaten nothing but Hay 
and Bran, and will better endure Fatigue: Above 
all, they muft be kept from Wet and Cold, which 
are the hurtfulleft Things imaginable to them; no- 
thing being more tender than they are. For Proof 
of this, a Spanifb Stallion, and let him cover 
two Mares, which. for Age, Beauty and Comeli- 
nefs may admit of no Difference between them, 
and if they be both Horfe-Colts, or both Fillies, 
which is one and the fame, let one run Abroad, 
and the other be houfed every Winter, kept warm 
and orderly tended, asaforefaid; and that Colt which 
has been kept Abroad, fhall have great flefhy 
, is Pafterns, 
be a dull and heavy Jade, 

bed and 
orderly kept as before, and which will have a fine 
Forehead, be well-fhaped, have good Legs and 
Hoofs, and be of good Strength and Spirit: By 


and ill Hoofs, and fh 


ferv’'d that thofe who have the leaft White aré the + 


fo. 
= ‘ ‘ 
= 
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which you may underftand, that to have the finett 
Stallion and the beautifulleft Mare is nothing; prog 
vided you fpoil them in their Breeding. = -- | 
It is worth obferving, That fome Foals under 
fix Months old, though their Dams yield Abun-. 
dance of Milk, yet decay daily, and have a Cough 
proceeding from certain Policles or Skins that 
breed’ in their Stomachs ,° which obftruct_ their 
Breathing, and at laft totally. deftroy them. . To 
remedy which, take the Bag wherein the Animal 
was foaled, dry it, and give,him as much of it in 
Milk as you can take up with three Fingers; but 
if you cannot get the Bag,-dry the Lungs of a 
young Fox, and u(e it inftead of theaforefaid Powder. 
_ Its not amifs to let the Colts play an Hour or 
two in fome Court-yard, or the Like Place, when 
it is fair Weather, provided you put them up again 
carefully,,and fee thatthey takeno Hurt. =. 
When .the Winter is fpent, let them be turn’d 
into fome dry Ground, where the Grafs is fhort 
and fweet, and. where there is good Water, that 
they may drink at, Pleafure; for ir is not neceffary 


that a Co/t immediately fills his Belly like a Horfe 


that labours hard: The next Winter you may take 
them into the Houfe, and ufe them juft as your 
other Horfes ; but let not your Horfe-Colts and Fil- 
lies be kept together after the firft Year.- —* 
_ You may obferve this Method every Summer 
and Winter till. you break them, which may be 
done after three Years old, dnd will be fo eafy a 
Thing, if you obferve the aforefaid Method of 
Houting them, and ordering them the fecond Y 
2 do other Horfes, that they will be fo tame 
nd gentle, that you-need not fear their. Plunging, 


they, will take the Saddle quietly ; for all thofe ridi- 
culous Ways of beating and cowing them to tamé 
them, is in Effect fpoiling them, whatever they 
call it, in plow’d Fields, deep Ways, or the like; 
inftead of which, let their Rider ftrive to win 
them by gentle Ufage,, never correcting them but 
when it is neceffary, and then with J ent and 
Moderation. _ . | | % 
. Youneed not havea Cavezon of Cord, which is a 
Head-ftrain, nor a.Pad of Straw, but only an or- 
dinarty Saddle , and on his Nofe an ordinary 
Cayezon, as you ride other Horfes with; but 
it muft be well lined with. double Leather, as 
the reft are, and if you think fit, you may put in 
his Mouth a Watering-Bit, without Reins, only the 
Head-Stall,; and this but for’a few Days, and to 
put fuch a Bit as he fhould be always rid with: 
er be fure you ufe not Spurs for fome time after 
acking. 

Obieve, that as Yearlings muft be kept Abroad 
together, fo thofe of two Years old together; the 
like for thofe of three Yearlings, which ordering is 
moft agreeable to them. See Colt-Taming, Foal, 
and Stud. | | 


’, COLT-EVIL, 2 Difeafeto which both Stone- 


Horfe and Gelding are Subject; it befals the firft 
by an unnatural Syclling of the Yard and Cods, 
roccedigg from Wind filling the Arteries and hol- 
ow Sinew or Pipe of the Yard; and alfo through 
the Abundance of Seed: And it comes to a Gell 
ing for want of natural Heat to expel the Seed any 
further. 

Several Things there are, very good for this Di- 
ftemper, fuch as the Juice of Rue mix’d with Ho- 
ney, and boiled in Hogfercafe, Bay-Leaves with 
the Powder of F ear added thereto; with which 
they do anoint an fheath the’ Part affected. A 
foft Salve , made of the Leaves of Betony and the 
the Herb rt ftamp’d with Whice-Wine, is 

li 2 pra- 
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ro 
us ’d clean with lukewarm Vinegar, and the Yard 
drawn oe and Bool too; and are Horfe Tene 
ev into fome deep running Water, toffin 
hin to ond fro, .to allay the Heat of his Mem- 
bers till the Swelling be vanifh’d; To fwim him 
now and then will not be amifs; but the beft of 
Cure is to give him a Mare, and to fwim him 


er it. 

COLT-TAMING;; the breaking of a Colt fo 
as to endure a Rider, @e. Being of themfelves 
unruly Animals, you fhould make them familiar 
to you, from the Time they have been wean’d, 
when Foals; and fo Winter after Winter, in the 
Houle, ufe them to familiar ACtions, as rubbing, 
_ clawing, haltering, leading to Water, taking up the 
Veet, knocking their Hoofs, and the like; and fo 
break him to the Saddle: The beft Time is at 
Three Years, or Four at the utmoft; but he that 
has the Patience to fee his Horfe at full Five, fhall 
be fure to have him of a longer Continuance; and 
much lefs fubje& to Difeafes or Infirmities. 

Now in order to bridle and faddle a Co/t; when 
he is made a little gentle, take a fweet watering 
Trench, wafh’d and anointed with Honey and 
Salt, which put into his Marfh, and fo place it, 
that it may hang about his Tufh; then offer him 
the Saddle, but with that Care and Circum{pecti- 
on, that you do not affright him therewith, fuffer- 
ing him to fmell at it, to be rubb’d with it, and 
then feel it; and after that to fix it on, and girt it 
faft; and at what Part and Motion he feems moft 
Coy, with that make him moft familiar of any 
other. 

Being thus faddled and bridled, lead him out to 
Water, bring him in again; and when he has 
ftood a little rein’d upon the Trench, an Hour or 
more, take away the Bridle and Saddle, and let 
him go to his Meat till the Evening, when you are 
to lead him forth as before; and when he is fet up 
gently, take off his Saddle and ‘drefs him, cloath- 
ing him for all Night. 

Now the Way to make him endure the Saddle 
the better, is to make it familiar to him, by clap- 


ys Sale Saddle with your Hand as it ftands upon. 
S$ 


ack, to ftrike it, and {way upon it, to le 
the Stirrups by his Sides, to rub ’em to his Sides, 
to make much of him, and, to be familiar with all 


Things about him, as ftraining the Crupper, faften- 


ing and one the Girts, and taking up and let- 
a the ua 
hen for the Mouthing of him, when he will 
trot with the Saddle obediently: you fhall wafh a 
_ ‘Trench of a full Mcuth, and put the fame into his 
Mouth, throwing the Reins over the aig sal of 
the Saddle, fo that he may have a full Feelin 
thereof ; then puc on a Martingal, buckled at fick 
a Length, that he may no more than feel it, when 
he jerks up his Head ; next, take a broad Piece of 
Leather, which put about his Neck, and make the 
Ends thereof faft, by Platting, or otherwife at the 
Withers, and the middle Part before his Weafand , 
about ¢wo Handfuls below the Thropple, betwixt the 
Leather and his Neck ; let the Martin » fothat 
when at any Time he fhall offer toduck, or throw 
down his Head, the Cazevan being placed upon 
the tender Grifle of his Nofe, may correct and 
punifh him, which will make him bring his Head 
to and fafhion him to an abfolute Rein; then trot 
‘him abroad, and if you find the Reins or Martingal 
ow flack, ftrairen them; for where there is no 
‘eelinz, there is no Virtue. See Backing a Colt. 
COLUMBINE, in Latin, Aquilegia, from A- 
guila an Eagle, becaufe the Leaves of the Flower 


i 
‘ 


to anoint the Sore; the Sheath alfo muft be 


COM 


are hook’d like the Beak and Talons of thar Bird. - 


is a Plant which fhoots out indented Leaves, of 2 
round Figure and bluith Colour , and grow- 
ing to a Stalks, and in the Middle of its Leaves 
rifes up 2 Stem about a Foot and a half Jong: It 
is flender , of a reddifh Colour, . 
into feveral little Sprigs, at the End of which is a 
Flower, confifting of feveral Leaves; five flat, and 
five hollow, partly of a red Colour, partly Blue, 
White, Carnation and Chefnut: A Chive with {e- 
veral little ‘Threads about it grows in the Middle 
of the Flower: Thefe in Time turn to a Fruit with 
feveral membranous Seeds, which are like little 
Heads, and inclofe within them a thin, oval, flat, 
fhining, black Seed. | | | 
Columbines owe their Origin to 4 fat Soil, and 
confequently require one of the fame Nature. The 
moft ufual Way of multiplying this Plant is by the 
Seed, which fhould be fown in September very thin 
in a Bed well dug, and cover’d with a little Mould: 
It muft remain there till it is fic to be replanted, 
and then fet in the Plots of a Parterre in the moft 
fhady Part of it. a | 
__No Pains muft be fpat’d, after the Seed is put 
into the Ground, in doing what is neceflary to 
‘make it grow up kindly, that the Plants it produces 
may the more eafily take Root, when they are re- 
planted :. After that is over, the Colwmbincs do not 
require much more Trouble to be taken about 


them, ape in weeding and watering them, cfpe- 
ry 


cially in Seafons: "Tis one of the lafting 
ated: ‘ keeps it felf zits by its Roots, and will 
endure a ime in the Earth with ing 
in Need of being fown again. pai 

COMBATANT , an Heraldick Term for two 


Lions born in a Coat of Arms, in a fighting Po. 
fture, Rampant, and their Faces ce rn 


other. 
Por ia the fmall Fibres or Tails of Malt. See 
alt, 

GOMFREY. See Confound. | 

COMERY , (Royal,) call’d by fome the Tra- 
chelion of America by many the Cardinal’s Flow- 
er; and in Latis Conjolide Regalis, a Plant that 
bears thick Leaves, long, creeping on the Earth, 
a little indented on the Edges, fomething curl'd, 
of a beautiful Green; from the midft of thefe 
ae a air arifes, fometimes with Branches, at 

€r iimes having none, along which grow fev 
ral Leaves at feveral Diftances one fori incer: 
feveral Flowers falling down like Cats-Tails, re. 
fembling on one Side a Lark’s-Heel, and of a decp 
red, appear at the Extremity of the Boughs of this 
Stem: When the Flower.is gone, the Fruit fuc- 
ceeds, fill’d with a black round Seed, fo very {mall 
Chat mt can hardly be diftinguith’d. 

This Plant prefently feels the Injuries of the Air, 
to arm it againft which, the Gardiner muft fir(t 
know, the readieft Way of multiplying it is by di- 
viding the Roots when he plants it; of which by 
and by. Secondly, It muft be done in February, 
or the Beginning of the Spring, becaufe the Cold 
at that Seafon, which hinders the Plant from bear- 
ing Flowers, gives Time to the Mother-Root, 
which employs all the Sap to that Purpofe, to grow 
ftrong and gather fufficient Force, and the Suckers 
{pringing from it being well nourith’d, are in a bet- 
ter Condition to be replanted, and afford him a 
promifing Profpect of a farther Advantage hereaf- 
ter. 

As to what has been hinted of the Royal Com- 
fry’s being a delicate Plant; It’s not meant in Rela- 
tion to the Soil, for any Sort of Earth will agree 
with it, fo that the Gardiner may plant it among his 

: a Le- 


and {prouts out 


eRe ass, 


“Legumes, though the Earth ‘be never fo tight; pro- 
ave it be clean’d from the Worm; an. Infe& 
exceeding d is to this Plant. = 

They ufually fet it in Pots to pteferve.ir from the 
Cold, of which it. is much afraid; and fince no- 
thing agrees fo well with it as a. warm Expofition, 
and as much Sun as poffible, they are careful: to 


beftow frequent Waterings uponit. 
: They ac for the moit part take it se 
Year, becaufe this Plant being a great Breeder; 


will be.apt to be over-ftock’d, which will make it 
ifh, unlefs, however’, they obferve it not to 
oe, much; for in that Cafe they continue it 
another Year. . 
'_ "They obferve in planting, to put it three Inches 
deep in the Earth, to place the Roots int good Or- 
der; after which they do mmediately water it, and 
expofe it to the warm Sun; It may be fet.in 


Grounds, but then a deal of Care mut be taken 
ies oreterve it from the hoary Frofts ; to. which the | Fl 
Months of February and March are very fubject: 


Ornament to our Borders, whether fet 
rig ath of a larger Size, or thofe of the 
The Royal Comfry may likewife be fown in fome 
Part of a Flower: Nurfery, or even in Beds, if the 
Gardiner obferves to humour it, as its Conttitution 
requires: This muft never be done but towards the 
‘latter End of February, or the Beginning of March, 
and it ,muft be fown as thin as poffible. 


COMMON, Soil or Water, whereof the U¢e is : 


common to this or that Town or Lordfhip, as 
Common of Paftute, Common of Fifhing, Ge. Com- 
mon is likewife divided into Common in Grofs, Com- 
mon A » Common Appurtenant , and Com- 
mos by way ot Neighbourhood. Commoz in Grofs 
isa Liberty co have Common alone; that is, with- 
out any Land or Tenement, in another Man’s 


Land, to himfelf for Life, or to him and his 


Heirs; and ’tis commonly paffed by Deed or 
Grant, or Specialty. Common Appendant and Com- 
mon Appurtenant are in a Manner confounded ; 
‘and they are defin’d to be a Liberty of Common 
Appertaining to, or Depending on fuch and fuch 
Freehold, which Common muft be taken- with Beafts 
Commonable , as Horfes, Oxen, Kine and Sheep, 
being accounted fitteft for the Ploughman; and 
not cf Goats, Geefe and Hogs: But fome diftin- 
ifh them thus, That Common Appurtenant may 
Re feverd from a Land to which it pertains, but 
not Common A ant. 
But Comes y Reafon of Neighbourhood, and 


which is beft underftood by Cauntrymen, is the. 


Liberty that the Tenants of one Lord in one 
Town, have to Common, with the Tenant of ano- 
ther Lord in another Town ; and thofe that claim 
this Kind of Common, which is ufually call’d Ister- 
commoning, May not put their Cattle, into the Com- 
aon of the other Town, for then they are diftrain- 
able; but turning them into their own Fields, if 
they then ftray into the Neighbouring-Commen they 
muft be fuffer'd. 

COMPLEXION , the Colour of one’s Face, 
which to make delicate, the Face muft be wath’d 
with the Water of Guajacum; atid to have afmooth 
Complexion, the Party muft wath his Face with his 
own Urine or Rofe-Water, mix’d with Wine, 
Wherein fome Slices of Citron have been boiled : 
And to clean a dirty Face, take fome Warer where- 
in Wheat-Corns or Flower have been boiled; or 
elfe make an Infufion of the Crumb of White 
bread fteep’d in Brandy or White-Wine. - 

COMPOUND Briozy-Water. See Briony. 

COMPOUND-Waters. See Waters (Compownd.) 
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_CONCOCTION, of Digeftion’; the Fermnenrat 
tion of the fmalleft Patticles, which our Now 
rifhment confifts of, that they may be made fir and 
proper for the Nourithment and Increafe of a living 
Y: The firlt Comcodtion is made-in the 
by a Kind of Ferment, as moft -fu pote, whiclr 
pardy remains there, from the Relicke of the for- 
met Meats, and partly fows thither from thé Ce 
liack Arteries: 'T Second tr 
bythe Gall and. Pancreatick Juice; The Third is 
in the Glandules of the Mefentery,: from the Lym 
ha or Water which mixes it & with the Chyle ; 
he Fourth is itt the eek from the mixing the 
heh the Blood there; Thé 


ruits, we fhall touch upon here; and 
obfetve that in Fanwary and Febrasry, Sevil Oran: 
es, thofe of the Port and Others, are actually pres 
erv'd whole, in Quartets, ot in Sticks ; seg 
Conferves, and Marmelades are alfo made of therti; 
and their Peels are candy’d either in Zefts or F agpots. 

‘Lemons, Cedres, and yellow Citrons, ate pte= 
ferved after the fame Manner; and if the Provifi« 
Ons that were made of other Sorts of prefery’d 


Fruits are now confum’d, that Defe& may be res 
ciprocally fupply’d by thefe ; the ‘pleafant Variety of — 


which will be very grateful, an give much ‘Satif- 

March and April are the two firft Months in 
the Year that afford Matter-for new Comfits; that 
is, Violets, which are the firft Flowers of a. fraa 
gone Smell which the Earth brings forth. > Con 
erves and Paftes are made with 


may be pre in Marmelade, to make dry Pattes 
at other Times: For want of thefe, when It is He 
to prepare any Thing, that has the Tafte 
mell of a Violet , Indigo ‘and Powder of 
Orrice are generally ufed; particularly for Paftils 


‘and Moffess which are SugatsWorks ,’ that tnay be 


made in any Seafon. : | 
Green Goofeberries firft appear in May, of 
which they make Compotes and Jellies: They are 
alfo preferv’d liquid for the reft of the Year, ‘either 
for Tarts, or to be ferv’d up again in Compote upon 
certain Occafions. | | 
Green Apricocks come about the fanie ‘Tite, 
and afford ’emn alfo Matter for Compotes, Paftes 
and Marmelades, but yd chiefly preferve' ’em 
dry, and they may be kept for a‘confiderable Titne. 
Green Almonds belong to the fame Seafon, and 
may be otder’d afterwards many different Ways; 
viz. for Compotes, Paftes and Marmelades, as we 
as preferv'd dry or liquid, im order to be uled ups 
On any emergent Occafion. | | 
Strawberries begin likewife to appear, ahd tay 
be ferv’d up, not only in their natural Condition, 
but alfo in Compotes, to diverfify the former Ban- 
uets. 
: Fukevfually affords Plenty of Rasberrigs, Chetries 
and Currants, and Confectioners make Coin es 
Conlerves, and Paftes frequently of the firft ofthe a 
Fruits; and ’tis now propet Time to begin to pre« 
ferve ’em dry and liquid. 
Cherries, as foon as any ripe ones ¢4ti be pto- 
curd, are likewife pur into ones half Sugar 
and Conferves: They may ice them over with 


| Powder-Sugars; and ‘as this Fruit comes to a fuller 


Growth, or when betrer Sorts of them may be ga= 
thered, they arc to be prefery'd in Ears, Bunc 
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efe Flowers, as 
alfo Syrup of Violets, the profs Subftance of which 


=> 
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and after other Manners: Cakes or ‘Paftes are then 


preferved with Cherries, as alfo Marmelade, and © 


at laft are prefervd Liquid, in order to be 
kep Fey ee able Time: They alfo may. make 
a felly of them, and the Juice extracted from thole 
that are boil’d for Paftes, and of others out of 
which the Stones were taken, to be prefervd, may 
be ufed to very good Purpofe in that Jelly, and for 
the Liquor call Rat afax,.as-wellras.the Syrup of 
thofe that are dry’d. | : 


As for Currants, they firft make Paftes, Con- 


ferves and Compotes of them; befides thofe -that 
are iced; others are ‘prefervd in Bunches and Li- 
quids; and afterwards Marmelade is made of them, 
with Jellies of feveral Sorts: Moreover, Syrups and 
Liquors are prepar’d: with all thefe. Sorts of Fruits. 
: This is aif a proper Time for them to preferve 
Orange-Flowers dry, and to make Conferyes, 
Paftes, and Marmelades of them, which may be 
ferviceable during the reft of the Year: Becaule 
now there is the greateft Plenty of thefe Flowers. 
Conferves and, 8 
fo that this is one of the Months’ in which they 
‘and others that: may practife this Way. muft take 
the 
riety of Fruits and Flowers at once. 
_ the Fruits of ‘Fuze ftill take up the greateft Part 


of Fly; and they continue to preferve them after | 


the above-mentioned Ways: This is the chief Time 
for wet and dry Cherries, as alfo for the Jellies and 
Marmelades of Currants and Rasberries. -White 
Walnuts, either liquid or dry, are to be ‘preferv’d 
in-the Beginning of this Month, to be kepr during 
the whole! Year; and a little afterwards, ripe Apri 
cocks, of which Compotes and Paftes are firft 


made; they pare others in order to be preferv’d ' 
with half Sugar or in Ears; and they make Mar-. 


melade of them, which is ufed in many Things 
out of the Seafon, glories | for i hs 
for Apricock-Pattils, or the Royal Marchpane: At 
the fame ‘Time, the Syrup and Ratafiaz of Apri- 


‘cocks are ufually prepard. 


‘Pears now begin to find Work for the Confe- 
ctioner, and to afford an agreeable Variety ; fo that 
Compotes may be made of them, and Mufcadine 
Pears may be iced, to the Number of Six or 
Seven in Clufters, as they are, while the Blanquets 
are preferved, and fome few other Sorts dry’d. 

ou have alfo Plumbs and Grapes about the 
End of the Month, and though the latter are fine 
enough to appear in their natural Colour, yet they 
are fometimes iced with powdered Sugar. 
‘may do the fame Things. with Plumbs; befides 
that Paftes are already made of them, and they 
may be put into Compotes, or into half Sugar to 
be dry’d. 


are more proper. for preferving: Orange-Plumbs 
and Amber-Plumbs, thofe of I/le-vert, and others, 
gre preferv’d dry for keeping: Paftes and Marme- 


lades are made of them, and they are ftill iced and. 


put into Compotes. The fame Thing is to be 
done with the Pears in their Seafon, more par- 
ticularly the Row/felet, or Ruffetin, and fome others 
that are of an exquifice Tafte: There are alfo cers 
tain Plumbs proper for drying, in order to make 
Prunes, as Occafion ferves. 

Figs are preferv’d and dry’d by ’em in the fame 
Month; and they may be ic’d with Powder-Sugar, 
as well as Gra 


Mulberries, and fome think fit to preferve them: 


They put Apples into Compotes, and preferve. 


them atrer fome other Manners. 


| pro 
yrup of Rofes are jikewife made, . 


moft Pains, and which affords the greateft Va-" 


the Pafte- 


5 they prepare likewife Syrup of 
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- About the End of Augeft, Girkinis or’fmall Cus 


cumbers, Samphire, Purflain, and other Herbs-are 
eo With Vinegar and Salt for the Winter Sal- 


os G 


~ Plumbs continue ftill in September, fora confide- 
rable Time; and Apples and Pears much longer: 
So that now Compotes, Paftes and ivizrmelade 
may be made: of them ; and tliey ought to chufe ° 
the beft for that Purpofe: Sitch asthe Bon-Cretien, 
the Be , and the Sunimer Certoe, among the 
Pears: This-laft is alfo preferv'd dry. --- = 
~ Peaches, which contnue for a long while like- 
wife, furnifh Matter for Paftes, Compotes, and 
Marmelades; and they- be order’d . fo as to 
make dry Sweet-Meats. Moreover Bell-Grapes. are 
then pt Liquid ; and: Paftes, Jellies.and Com- 
es, are made of them: They order Mufcadine- 
rapes in‘the fame Manner; and they ferve. to 
make a very delicious Sort of Ratafiaz. Barberries, 
which are y tipe at the fame Time, are 
for ves. oe 
ou have in O¢fober, and the following Months, 
other Sorts of Apples and Pears, for all the above- 
mention’d Ufes; and {fo for-Gellies, if you think 
proper to prepare them. . 5 © a 
ut this is the chief Time for making. the Paftes, 
Gellies and Marmelade of Quinces, as. alfo.Com- 
fits with Maft or Sweet-Wine and others, which ne- 
verthelefs ufually fall under the Management of the 
Country-P eople. a ae 
For as much as the Fruits of the Earth in No 
vember and December, ordinarily ceafe, Recourfe 
muft be had to the Provifions that have been made 
in the preceding Months, as well with refpect to 
dry and wet Sweet-Meats,. as to Gellies and Mar- 
melades, which may be dry’d, in order to make 
Paftes that are wanting: They likewife. prepare a 
greater Quantity of Apples and Pears; from Time 
to Time, with fome Compotes of Chefnuts, which 
may aléo be iced and dry’d. | ef 
Laftly, The Affiftance of Oranges and Lemons, 
which are brought over at this Time, is confidera- 
ble, more efpecially Chiwa-Oranges; but the others 
are not preferv’d ail the following Months. - 
Befides all thefe Sorts of Sweet-Meats, that de- 
sales on the Seafon of every particular Kind of 
ruit, divers Sugar-Works and others may be pre- 
’d throughout all the Year; fuch are feveral 
rts of Almonds; Biskets, Marchpanes, Merinzues, ~ 
and Pajftils; as alfo the Caramel, Sultans, Mofies, 
candy’d Comfits, and fome others; which with the 
raw Fruits ferve at all Times, for the better, filling 
up a Deffert, more efpecially in Winter, and upon 
other Occafions, when preferv’d Fruits are want- 


pote |  ABefides thefe Employments, the Confectioners 

Much more Pains may be taken in the Month 
Of Auguft, in ordering thefe latter Fruits, becaufe' 
they are fucceffively-renewd, by other Kinds that: 


and other Officers in Quality’s-Houfes, ought to be 
diligent in keeping their Sweet-Meats in good Or- 
der, and to that Purpofe it is requifite from time . 
to time, to infpe& thofe that are Liquid, to fee 
whether they are not [Aa fowre and mufty, and 
to remedy fuch Accidents; as alfo to change the 
Papers of thofe that are in the Boxes, and to be 
careful, that they be not laid up in any Place thet 
is too moift, obferving many other Precautions 
which their own Difcretion may fuffciently fuggett 
to them. | 

Thofe Perfons that are entrufted with the Manage- 
ment of the-raw Fruits, ought in like Manner to 
apply themfelves to that Purpofe; and thus there is 
no Time but what may be taken up in fome ot 
thefe Employments; if to them we add, what is 
requifite for the preparing of the Sailads, dreffing of 
Defferts, and performing the other Duties, sare 
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bent.on fuch Offiaers, efpecially in Noblemen’s 
Houtes. 
In the Confectioner’s Apartment, inftead of fome 
Part of the latter tease they my if em- 
loy’d to ve urpofe , in maki ugar= 
iene Me psi = needlefs to fnew nie 
Manner of carrying on fuch Work, becaufe it de- 
pends upon an habitual Practice ; that is not ufu- 
ally exercifed in an Office, nor in the Houfes of pri- 
vate Perfons: Upon the whole; it would be a good 
Occozomy in ne who pay fuch Officers, or who 
have 2 more immediate ae over them, to 
keep ’em to their Work Duty in every Part, 
he End that nothm 


a th neglected, abufed 
-or wanted, u any Occ ; 
CONSERVE, a Sort of dry Comfit, made with 


Sugar, Fruits and Flowers: You may begin with 
Flowers, and you may; if you pleafé, make a Con- 
serve of all Sorts, bur we only ‘confine our 
felves to thofe of the higheft in Colour, and the 
moft agreeable to eat, and omit in a Manner 
all others which the Phyficians prefcribe for Health. 


" Conferve cd Violets. 

Pick the Flowers, and take only thofe Leaves 
of that Part which is of a violet Colour, pound ’em 
in a Stone or Marble Mortar, until the Mafs be 
fo fine, that nothing of the Fotm of a Leaf re- 


mains. , 

While thefe Flowers are pounded , put Sugar in- 
to a Pan toboil it; or they fs » to make it come: 
The Quantity fho be Four Pounds at 
moft, and the leaft One Pound; indeed 
there may be lefs ftill; but ‘there w be too 
much lols, becaufe of the Sugar’s fticking to the 
Pan ;.to four Pounds of Sugar put in a Chopin or 
three half Setiers ee = it ‘mele as 
jou moiften it ong, put - Pan upon a 

Fire half kindled, that the Sugar may be 
melted at leifure; then when it has boiled skim it, 
and ftir it often, that fo it may boil equally ; let the 
Pan have a little more Fire before than behind, to 
the End thar the Skum being thruft by the Boil- 
ing towards, the Handle of Pan, it may the 
more e€afily be taken off, and after ic has been ‘well 
skimmed, put the Fire. under the Middle of the Pan. 

You may know that your Sugar is boil’d to the 
Gonfiftence of a Conferve three fevetal Ways; firft, 
when in turning and mixing your Sugar on all 
Sides, you can take out your Scummer without 
draining but a litrle, and fhaking it as if you would 
ftrike‘a Ball with a Racket, it will appear to you 
as if it were fine flying Flax: The fecond Way is, 
that when, you ftir Pies Sugar, you muft fuffer 
your Scummer or Spattld to drain, and you will 
fee when the laft Drops fall, there will ftick to the 
Scummer, ag it were, a {mall Thread or Filamertt 
which remounts, and is hoifted in the Form of a 
Pig’s Tail: Laftly, After you have boil’d it as long 
as. you-have a Mind to, it will thicken, and inft 
of having the Walms in the Middle, they will be 
on ma and you may thereby judge that it is 


Take it off the Fire, and fuffer it to reft till the 
greateft Heat is over; then take your violet Pafte, 
put it into. the Sugar, in one Side of the Pan, and 
fo temper it -by little and litle: with your Spatula, 
then mix. it throughout over the Pan, turn- 
ing it backwards and forwards, with the utmoft 
Prompticude, and till the Hear is allay'd; and this 
you will know 'when the boiling ceafes, and that 
your Sugar is at reft,. having diffipated the Moi- 
fture that was in the Violets. You mutt have four 
Pounds of Sugar to about the Bignefs of three 

nh | 


- 


a Balls of the Flowers of pounded Vio- 
cts. 5 es ! 

When the great Heat of ft in the Pan is over, 
drefs or pour'it into Paper-Pans well dried, that it 
may be cut into Biskets, or flat Piecés, which you 
are to draw up with a Silver Spcorl; always taking 
away that which appears like froall Ice upon it, an 
then pouring a Spoonful upon well dry’d Paper. 
thar will form a {mall Round like a Crown-Piece; 
or elfe take the fame upon your Slice, with a Knife 
Cut ft into Macaroons; but in this Cafe your Su- 
gar muft be almoft cold; otherwife it would run 
off the Slice; and when you have a mind to make 
Macaroons of your Stuff, you mutt take it only 
from one Side of the Pan, and not from all Sides, 
becaufe the Conferve would grow too cold, and 
{tick too much to the Pan. 

Now in order to get all your’Cox/erve, even to 
the laft Crumb out of your Pan; you mutt take 
a little Feather and moiften the Edges of your Co- 
ferve therewith, then expofe it to the Fire on all 
Sides, and as it heats, take off your Conferve from 
the Pan, gather it together in Heaps with your 
Slice, and cut it into Macaroons, as before: This 
laft Conferve will not have fo high dark green Co- 
lour as the firft, becaufe of the Greafine(s of the 
Sugar that fticks to the Pan; and indeed all Co- 
lours put to the Fire agaim‘lofe much of their 
Beauty. 

You muft not forget to.cut your Biskets in your 
Pans before they are cold, for otherwife they would 
break; take your Conferves from off the Papers, 
whilft they have yet a litlé Watinth in them, if 


you would ptevent their being much bruifed: If. 


they are too cold, atid that you find it difficult to 
take ’em off, warm a Board, and put your Paniers 
On it; that will temper your Conferves in fuch a 


" Mannerg that oe) eafily take therm off. 
: T to 


There are't Nery neceffaty to be ob- 
ferv'd in refpéct to all Cosferves: The fir is; that 
the Plate muft be warm arid clofe fhurt, becaufe 
the Cold would not allow you tithe enougtito ma- 


nage and fotm ydur Cox/erves: Secondly; Your 
» clean , ‘and have no Greafe up- 


Dreffers fhould t 
on them; for the Cox/erves being pour'd when 
hot, ’twould attract the Greafe through the Paper, 


‘which would hinder it‘to take; And, lafly, The 


Papers upon which you put and drefs it, fhould be 
very white, clean and dry... ss’ 

_ The Flowers of Borage, Buglols, Marigold, Jef- 
famine, ard greet Fénnel-Leaves, may be comfi- 
‘ted in the fame Mariner as'violet Leaves: ° ~~ 


- Conférve of Orange-Flowers. 
, Takea | ) 
‘Leaves well pick’d, chop ’em as {mall -as es can, 
arid moiften thern as you chop ’erti with 4 little Le- 
mon-Juice: In the mean time clatify two Pounds 
of Sugar upor the: Fire; which’ you are to ‘boil tilf 
it is much fedther’d; take it off, and fet it ftand’a. 


Quarter of a Pound: of Orange-Flowér- 


litle, then ftir i with a Silvet Spoori all about the 
Sides and in the Middle of thePan; then put your - 


Flowers as pis haigies into the sue * nih - 
readily with a Spoon; atid ‘having Papet-N s 
ye pour Part of yout Stuff into them, afd for 
the other form it prompdy with tte Spoor into 
Lozenges, upon | 
Moulds, when the Cosferve thas: t#ken, you are to 
mark with a Knife in what Bignefs you would have 
em. Re .oee Meat _ 

For Want of Orange-Flowers, fome Marmelade 
made of them may be ufed, if you have any at 
Hand, otherwife take a littte Marmelade of Le 


v 


fome Paper ; and: for thofe in the — 


mons, with Orange-Flower-Water, or the Juite of . 


Lem- 


blets. 
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Iemmon, if you are minded to diverfity the Cov- 
ferves: In the mean time the Sugar being boiled 
rill ic becomics teather’d, temper your Marmelade 
with it: This they call White Conferee. 

To make a Con/ferve of the Gratings of Oranges 
and Lemons, or of both; put your Gratings up- 
on a Silver or Earthen Piate, to be a little dried in 
the Air, boil your Sugar till it is feather’d, but not 
quite fo ftrong as the other Sorts; take it off and 
{tir it with a Spoon about the Sides, and in the 
Middle, four or five Times, then put your Orange 
or Lemon-Gratings, or both together, into the Su- 
gar, and fo into the Mculds, and drefs the fame in 
the Form of Tablets: If you would make fome 
other Conferves, you may co the fame; having al- 
ways a due Regard to the Moifture or Dryneis of 


the Fruit you would make Conferves of: If you. 


would have a Conferve of Cherries; you mutt 
bruife your Cherries and dry ’em, then boil your 
Sugar till it is feather’d; according to the Quantity 
you have a mind to, ftir it readily with a Spoon, 
and drefs your Stuff in the fame Manner as the 
other Conferves; do the like by Rasberries and 
Goofeberries; but in crufhing them, you muft pafs 
’em through a Sieve. becaufe of the Kernels, dry 
em and boil your Sugar- till it is feather’d, throw 
the Fruit, when well dry’d, into it, ftir em with 
a Spoon, and drefs em in Paper Moulds or in Ta- 


- Conferve of loug Life. - : 


Grate Fout fine freth Lemons apart , take ore 
Part of {mall Sage, another of Balm-Gentle, and 


a third oF Rofemary, dry ’em all feparately be-- 
Shade, and reduce the whole: 
igto a fubtil Powder: Weigh your -Lemon-Gra-. 


tween two Papers int 


tings, and put to the tity of a third of the 


other Mixture to it, and let the fame be put in a [ 
and a Diftemper fo: very Rife in our Nation, thar 


China-Dith, with a Handful of Sugar, and the Juice 
of two Lemons; weigh as much fne Sugar as your 
Mats weighs, and make a Syrup, with half a Cho- 
pia of VW 
the Syrup is almoft ready, throw. your Mafs into 
it, and boil it to the Confiftence of a Conferve. 
The Dofe is the Bignefs of a {mall Chefnut in the 
Morning, if the Stomach is.cold; it may be alfo 
taken at your going to Bed: The Author of this 
Preparation lived in Health above 2 Hundred and 
‘Twenty Years. A. a 
CONSERVATORY. See Green-How/e. 
CONSOUND, or Comfrey; in Latin Sympbi- 
tum, a Plant commonly call'd the Great Confound 
or Comfrey; it has Stems which grow two or three 
Foot high: The Leaves are gradings i hairy, and 
of a dark Green; fome grow from the Root, and 
others along the Stems: I'he Flowers which grow 
at the Tops of the Stems, are fucceeded by the 
Seed, each of which ets rip, e sae i 
efenting a Viper’s Head ; oof is long, thick, 
black whhin, 15 hit on the Surface, a full of 
glutinous Juice; Thjs Plant grows.in moift Places, 
as in Mcadows and near Brooks... | 
It has the fame Virtues as Bugle, thar is, it con- 
folidates Wounds; aud the Virtue in. both is fo 
great, that if you put either of them into a Port 


wherein Meat is boiled; they will reunite the di-. 
vided Pieces of Flefh: The Roag of the Great. 


uite ee » and newly taxen out 
> 


Groundéel being ser gy ine 
pr 


of.the Earth, if {crap 
or Linnen-Cloth, and ap Ve in the Form of a 
Cataplafm to gouty-Parts, fuddenly allays the Pains 
of the Gout. It has been experienced, that the 
Root of it being dry’d and reduc’d into Powder, is 
good to be put into. Childrens Pap, who have'a 


ater for every Pound of Sugar, and when. 


1 upon Leathcr, - 


Rupture, and it will even ftop a Loofenefs; a Ca- 
taplaim of its Roots, with fome Bean-Flower, ap- 
ply’d to the Place, where the Guts are fallen down 
in young Chilgren, is a fovereign Remedy for it. 

CONSOUND (Royal) or Lark’s-Hecl, a Plant, 
fays Matthioluvs, that produces a Stem, from which 
are fcveral {mall and flender Branches; they are 
long and divided like thole of the Field-Nigella; 
the Flowers are long, purpled Violet, and like May 
Vioiets which produce on one Side a Horn that is 
crooked at ue. it bears Seed in {mall Pods, like 
thofe of the Nigella: It grows amongft Com , and 
blooms in Fuse and Fuly. 

The Water diftill’d from its Flowers is fingularly 
good for difpelling Mifts from the Eyes, if ic be 
drank, or apply’d outwardly ; it allays all internal 
and external Applications. See Comfrey (Royal.) 

CONSOUND,, or Comfrey ( fall, calPd by 
others the ordinary little Dai/y or Brsifewort, 2 
Plant thar has {quare and hairy Stems, of a Span 
long ; the Leaves are like thofe of Mint, bur e lit- 
tle rougher; the Flowers grow at the Top of the 
Stem, earwife, being of a purple Colour, and 
fometimes white; the Root is bended like that of 
Plaintain. | a 

This Plant is good for Inflammations and Ul- 
cers in the Tongue and Throat; and in its other 
Properties is like the middling Cos/ésnd or. Bugie. 
Its Decoction being drank, difperfes fertled Blood, 
whence it is good for thafe who have fallen down 
from fome Precipice, or the like, and for Rup- 
tures of che Inteftines; the Juice cures all malig- 
nant Humours; the Leaves being 
their Juice, is excellent for all cancerous and cor 
rofive Ulcers of the Mouth , Genitals and. the: Pri- 


_vy-Parts, both of Men and Women. ‘The finall 


Coxfound is the moft proper for healing of Wounds. 


prefs'd,. or elfe 


CONSUMPTION, a Wafting of the Body, . 


many Remedies are prefcrib’d for it. Take four 
Pounds of Snails freth out of the Garden, with 
their Shells , Leaves of Livér-W ort > Lung-Wort, 
Ground-Ivy 5 Scabious ; Pau/’s-Betony; and Self- 


| Heal, of each fix Ounces; half 2 Pound of Bread- 


Cruft, Conferve of Red-Rofes, and Succory-Flow 
ers, of each twelve Ounces, ‘and fix Nutmegs: Let 


all be bruifed together unto a Math, and pour up- 
on them hot from the Cow a Gallon and a half’ 


of Milk, ftirring them well-together , two Pound 
of Damask Roie-Water, and draw off two Gal- 
“— ha r Sand-Hear.. 

his Water was lon in a particular Shop 
for the Ufe only sag the Phyfician, and is 
wonderfully commended. m «many Families, who 
have ufed it, and many Inftances are produc’d of 


Perfons recover'd almoft from the Grave, -by drink- 
ing it in great Plenty, and for fome Time - 


ther : But ir muft be made pretty often; for ir has 


hardly Spirit enough to keep long in hot Wea- 
atefs ought al-— 


ther without fouring; and fuch. 
ways to ftand in a cool Cellaror Vault. 


Take Garden-Snails fix Pound , three, Pounds of : 


“ 


Earth-Worms, Clary-Leaves, Comfrey, Sage ; arid 


Ground-Ivy, of each fix Handfuls,:an Ounce and 
a half of Nutmegs, and ten Drams of Cioves; re- 


duce the Spices to a grofs Powder, and! bruife all 


the other together into a Mafh, and then -pouy’-up- 
on them a. Gallon of new. Mik, Brenfwick Mum, 
and Malaga Wine, fix Pounds of each; draw off 
two Gallons by a Sand-Heat, to which: put two 
Drams of Saffron, tied in aRag, and half a Pound 
_ fine Loaf-Sugar; and keep itin a cool Cellar for 

fe. 7 a —— 
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Another: Take two Gallons of Garden-Snails, 
and fix Pounds of Earth-Worms, wafh ’em toge- 
ther and put them into an earthen Pan, with two 
Gallons of the ftrongeft Spruce-Beer, which ftir 
well together, and let it ftand an Hour or two; 
then take Colts-Foot, Clary, Comfrey, Pine-Tops; 
Hore-Hound, and Ground-Ivy, of each fix Hand- 
fuls; take out the Stalks and lower Parts of each 
Plant, and bruife them all rogether, and mix with 
the former; to which add two Ounces of Nutmeg, 
four Ounces of Benjamin, and an Ounce of Saf- 
fron, which have a Week before ftood in Infufi- 
on, with one Gallon of a clean Cyder Spirit; throw 
in all thefe together, with a Gallon of new Milk, 
and diftill almoft to Drynefs: Put an Ounce 
of the fineft Sugar to each Pound, and keep it for 
Ure. 
This will keep without much Danger of Decay, 
and is a moft admirable Medicine for the Purpote 
it is ordered. . 

But for thofe who cannot afford much for their 
Health, the following. one is a Medicine of an 
eafier Practice than either of the former: Take 

ails as before, and Earth-Worms, of each fix 

ounds , green Elecampape-Root one Pound, 
Ground-Ivy pick’d from its coarfe large Stalks, and 
Pine-Tops, fix Handfuls of each, Pimento or Ja- 
maica-Pepper, half 2 Pound; powder the Spice 
grofly, math the other together, and pour to them 
three Gallons of common ftrong Beer; about 
which Quantity draw off, and fweeten with fine 
Sugar at Pleafure: This with Care and other con- 
venient Helps, will do grzat Service, in rai 
languifhing Conftitutions, and in deterging, healing, 
and ftrengthning thofe Vifcera, the Lungs moft fre- 
uently, whofe Decays were bringing on a general 
nfumption: To lay ftrefs upon Things of this 
Kind, they ought to be drank from one Pound 
to two in a Day, for a Month or two together. 

An approved Author of our own, gives us the 

following moft excellent Procefs for a Confum- 


| ption. 


The Conferve. 
Conferve of Hipps, fix Ounces. 


-  Milk-Water. 

Take dry’d Mint one Handful, ground-Ivy three 

Handfuls, fix Nutmegs fliced, one Quart of Snails, 

elean’d and bruis’d ; diftill thefe in a Gallon of 
Milk, and a Quart of White-Wine. 


The Syrup. 

Take Balfom of Tolver half an Ounce; boil it 
in two Pints of Barley-Water, till one half be 
boil’d away ; {train and add to it as much Sugar as 
will make ita Syrup. ° 


The Peforal Pills. , 
Take Pill of Storax and of Hound’s-Tongue, 
each half a Dram ; mix ’em together, and make it 
into Twelve Pills. . 


The Purging Pills. 
Take Pill Rufus two Drams, Salt of Tartar half 
a Scruple; chymical Oilof Marjoram three Drops, 
and as much of the Syrup of Rhubarb as will make 
it into Pills. | 
The Powder. 

Take Powder of Crabs-Eyes one Ounce; pre- 
d Pearl a Quarter of an Ounce, White Sugar- 
ndy one Ounce; mix thefe all into a fine Pow- 

der. 


CON 
The Directions how to take all. 

Take as much-of the Powder as will lye on a 
Six-pence, in half a Pint of AG’s or Cow’s Milk, 
and Barley-Water every Morning; take as much 
as a Chefnut thrice every Day, and drink ir after 
fome of the Milk-Water, fweetn’d with the Balfa- 
mick Syrup: Take three of the Pectoral-Pills go- 
ing to Reft, and repeat the Dofe if your Cough 
difturbs your Reft; and orice a Week take four of 
the Purging-Pills at Night; make an Iffue in the 
Arm, and once in a Month or fix Weeks take 
three or four Ounces of Blood away. | 

This is {0 fafe and valuable a Method, that eve- 
ry good Judgment muit approve of it, and it has 
been highly recommended, as on Experience it has 
deferv’d to be. 

The fame Author gives us the following Draught 
for a Con/umption; Take Mint and Red-Rofe Wa- 
ter, of-each two large Spoonfuls, Sugar-Candy 
finely beaten one Ounce ; warm thefe together 
with a little grated Nutmeg; pour to it near half a 
Pint of Milk, juft warm from the Cow; drink this 
for fix Weeks, twice a Day in the Spring. It has 
recover'd many from Weaknefs and Faint Sweats. 

His excellent Electuary is to take Horehound, 
Hart’s-Tongue, Liver-Wort, Maiden-Hair, Agri- 
mony, unfet Hyfop, Germander and Colt’s-foot, of 
each one Handful, boil’em in a Gallon of Spring- 
Water, till half be confum’d; then take three 
Pounds of live Honey, half an Ounce of Powder 


of Elicampane, and an Ounce of Powder of An- 


nifeed; fift them both through 2 Sieve: Boil thefe 

ther till it comes to the Confiftence of an E- 
le 3 take the Quantity of a Nutmeg fafting, 
in the Morning, and faft an Hour after it; take the 
like Quantity at Night going to Bed. 

Mr. Royle has but two Receipts relating to this 
Diftemper: The firft of which is a Lime-Water 
for Obtirudtions and Confumptions: Take 2 Gal- 
lon of Lime-Water, which for the Ufe of Mari- 
kind is prepar’d thus: Take one Pound of good 


quick Lime, and flack it in a Gallon of warm Wa- 


ter, and let it ftand till all that will fubfide be fet- 
tled in the Bottom, and Separation being made, the 
Water {wims clear at the Top; at which Time it 
will often happen that a Kind of thin and brittle 
Subftance almoft like Ice, will cover the Surface 
of the Liquor. As foon as the Water is thus fuffi- 
ciently impregnated, delay not to pour it off wari- 
ly, and keep it well ftopt for ufe: Having your 
t ines W ater thus ready, infufe in it cold Saffafras, 
Liquorifh and Annifeeds, of each four Ounces; 
adding thereto half 2 Pound of choice Currants, or 
the like Quantity of flic’d Raifins of the Sun: 
The Dofe of this Compound Lime-Water is four 
or five Ounces to be taken twice a Day. 

His other Receipt is how to prepare @ very fou- 
rifhing Aliment that has recover'd divers Perforis 
in Confumptions. 

Take eight or ten Crawfifhes, or if they be not 
of the largeft Size, a Dozen, boil them, after the 
blackeft Gut or String is taken out, in Barley-Wa- 
ter, till they become very Red; then take ’em 
out and beat ’ém long, Shells and all, in a Marble 


or Glafs Mortar, to 2 foft Mafh; and in the Prefs 


ftrongly {queeze out the Juice; which may be gi- 
ven either alone or mixt with about an equal Part 
of Chicken-Broths or fome fuch convenient Ali- 
mental Liquor. 
CONSUMPTION ; a Diftemper to which. 
Horfes are fubject, of which in Refpeét of this A- 
nimal, there are (WO Sorts, viz. The one call’d a 
dry Malady, and the other a Confumption of the 
Flefh: The firft ee violent Heats and oar 


eco re e  S : 


CON 
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with fretting and gnawing Humours defcending out 
of the Head, and falling upon the Lungs, which 
caufe at frft thin Matter to run out of the Noie; 
but after fome certain Time it grows thick, tough, 
and vifcous, which caufes a Maceration and Lean- 
nefs of the whole Ecdy, whereby the Beaft droops 
and pines away, and though he does eat and drink, 
yet he does not digeft it kindly, to do him good. 

The Symptoms of this Diftemper are, that his 
Ficth will foon wafte away, his Belly be gaunt, and 
the Skin thereof hard-f{tretch’d, or rather fhrunk 
up, that if you ftrike it with your Hand, it will 
found like a Tabor; neither will his Hair fhed in 
due Seafon, as other Horfesdo; but he will Cough 
and that but huskily, as if he had {wallowd fome 
{mall Bones. , 

The other Con/umption of the Fieth is alfo occa- 
fion’d by a Cold, which for want of a Cure in 
Time, caufes this Maceration or Leannefs through- 
out the whole Body, and comes feveral Ways, ei- 
ther by violent Heats, or immoderate Labour, or 
riding him into the Water before he is thoroughly 
cold, and afterwards fetting him up negligently. 

There are manifold Ways and Methods prefcrib’d 
for the Cure of this Diftemper; the chiefeft of 
which are, firft take a Sheep’s-Head with the Wool 
on, wath it clean, and boil it in a Gallon of fair 
Warer, till the Flefh comes from the Bones, and 
then {train it, and put into the Broth half a Pound 
of refin’d Sugar, of Cinnamon, Conferve of Ro- 
fes, Conferve of Barberries and of Cherries, of 
each three Ounces, give him a Quart every Morn- 
ning fafting, and let his Drink be either {weet Ma- 
fhes or white Water, but take no Blood from him 
in this Difeafe, and be not too bufy in adminiftring 
Purges, but Cordials. 

But more particularly for the Lungs, ‘take fome 
Horfe-Lungwort or Mullet, fhred, ftamp and ftrain 
it, then a good Spoonful of Fengreek, and as much 
of Madder, made into fine Powder, and this give 
him with a Quart of good Ale or Beer, every o- 
ther Day for twelve or fourteen Days; {prinkle his 
Hay with Warer, and let his Oats be wafh’d in 
good Ale; his Drink white Water, and fometimes 
{weet Mafhes. 

Others take a Snake, whofe Head and Tail they 

cut off, and flea it, then cutting the fame to Pie- 
ces, the Length of one’s Finger, roaft it like an 
Fel upon a Spit, bafte ir, and kecp the Oil of it in 
a Glafs, wherewith they anoint his Breaft, and the 
four fhort Ribs that are againft the Lungs, and that 
often, but firft clip off the Hair, ’tis a good Re- 
medy. 
_ There are indeed many Prefcriptions for the 
Prefervation of the Horfe’s Liver, but no abfolute 
Cure for it; fo that for the reft, give him half a 
Pint of Sack, with the fame given Three Days 
tovether, give him no other ood than warm 
Wort, and bak’d Oats, and keep him fafting the 
Night before he reccives his Phytick, or put into 
the Wort which he drinks, two or three Spoonfuls 
of the Powder of Agrimony, red Rofe-Leaves, 
Saccarum Rofaceum, Diaroadon, Abbatis, Difan- 
telon, Liquorith, and of Wolf’s-Liver, Laftly, 
You may give him Sulphur and Myrrh, beaten in- 
to Powder, mix’d with a new-laid Egg, in half a 
Pint of Malmefey, and feparate him from other 
Horfes, becaufe this Difeafe is infectious. 

CONTUSION or Bruife, the gathering toge- 
ther of Blood in that Part of the Body which is 
hurt with fome Fall or Blow, that makes the Skin 
livid; to cure fuch Accidents you muft endeavour 
as much as you Can to diffolve em, by applying 
Slices of Bect €0 ’em, and Jet the fame be often 
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renew’d; or elfe apply Linnen-Cloths dipt in Spi- 
rics of Wine, fed with Saffron. 
Another Way is to take a Bag full of Salt and 


tied in a Knot, fteep it in Boiling-Water and fo-. 


ment the bruifed Parc therewith. 

Take three Ounces of Wex, two Pounds of Gal- 
banum, Pitch, Storax, and Oil of Bay, of each 
half a Pound, Bayberries one Ounce, Fat of an 
He-Goat a Pound, Armoniac five Ounces, white 
Popper in Powder two Ounces, Salt-Petre one 
Ounce; with all which make an Ointment, and 
ule it for le ee and any Hardneffes from what 
Caufe foever they proceed, you may apply there- 
on a Plaifter made of Wax, Bitumen and Vinegar 
diflolved together. 

When a Blow is received on fome Part of the 
Body , without penetrating through the Skin into 
the Flefh; for this, as well as for all Swellings, In- 
fZammations, Wens, Impoftumes, and the like, the 
following Ointment may be made thus; Take a 
Pound of white Lead, a Pound of red Minium 
in Powder, twelve Ounces of Soap, and two 
Pounds and four Ounces of Oil of Olives, incor- 
porate the whole together in an earthen glaz’d P@t, 
which put on a fmall Coal Fire, ftir it well for an 
Hour with an IronLadle that has a Button at the 
End of it; after which, increafe the Fire a little, 
until your Ointment has acquird the Colour of 
Oil; then let a Drop of it fall upon a Board, and 
if it {tick to it, or your Fingers, it is a fign it is 
enough done; then take it off, and dip into it 
while it is hot a Piece of old Holland, of what 
Bignefs you have a mind to; after which roll it up 
and keep it for ts Ufe as you may have Occafi- 
on to apply ic: The Regimen for Contufions muft 
be the fame as for Wounds, which fee. . 

CONTRA-ESPALIER, a Term ufed in refpect 
to Trees that are placed on the Edge of a Square, 
along a neighbouring Alley or Walk of Ej/paliers, 
and fignify as much as Trees oppofite to Ejpaliers, 
and imitating them in their Form. Comtra-E/pa- 
liers are now in a Manner quite out of Ufe. 

CONTINENT Fever, that whica performs its 
Courfe either without Intermiffion or Remiffion. 
See Fever in Men. ° 
- CONTINUAL Fever, that Fever which fome- 
times remits or abates, but never perfectly inter- 
mits; that is, the fick Perfon is fometimes, but ne- 
ver perfectly free from the Fever. Sce Fever. 

CONVULSION ; a Diftemper of the Nerves, 


which are irregularly mov’d and drawn towards. 


their Origin: we may aifo fay of a Convulfion, 
that it is an wnvoluntary Motion, by which the 
Nerves and the Mufcles are drawn towards their 
Principal; and this brings both the one and the 
other to fhorien the Member where they are fitu- 
ated. | 
There are three Sorts of Convulfions; the firft 
is when a Perfon is detain’d in fuch a {tiff Pofture 
that he cannot incline either to the Right or to the 
Left, Forwards or Backwards ; the fecond is when 
the Head inclines forward, and the whole Body 
alfo is as it were folded up or bent: And the Third 
is, when the Head and the Body incline back- 
ward. . 

Convulfion proceeds either from an over Fulness, 
extreme Inanition, Confent of the Stomach or 
fome-other Part. 

If it is caufed by Wound, Fall, or Blow, ac- 
companied with an Hickup, Vomiting, or Lofs of 
Underftanding , it is mortal, and fo alfo is that 
which proceeds from a confirm’d Drynefs. 

As for that Convulfion, which proceeds from 
over Fulnefs, jt’s known when a Perfon, who js in 


po: 
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perfect Health, is furddenly furpriz’d with it, either 
at the beginning of fome Sicknefs, or a little after; 
or when it ferzes upon thofe who are given to 
Drunkennefs, and lead idle Lives: The fame Re- 
‘gimen and the fame Remedies are ufed in this Con- 
vulfion, as in a Palfey or Apoplexy; efpecially a 
Cauftick is good in the Cafe; or if a Fever feizes 
the Perfon it will readily cure it. 

As for that which proceeds from Inanition; if 
there is fome Appearance, that the Perfon has been 
fatigued, or weakned by fome immoderate Exer- 
cife; has taken fome Medicines that are too ftrong; 
been fubjedted to fome great Mortification of 


Mind, Lofs of Blood, too long Abftinence, or af-. 


ter a long and violent Fever; though aJl thefe 
‘Symptoms are for the moft Part very bad, howe- 
ver Radesvours are to be ufed to recover him by 
Degrees » with Food that is eafy of Digeftion, 
which he mutt take often, yet but little at a ‘Time; 
fuchas Rice-Milk, and Chicken-Broth. Bathing alfo 
once a Day, in Water wherein Bran has ‘been 
boiled, is good. 

As to that which proceeds from Lofs of Blood, 
if the Diftemper is caufed by an over-Fulnefs, Bleed- 
ing may be neceflary, but herein great Caution is 
to be uted. 

-The Convulfions which befall young Children, 
and which are occafion’d by Wind, the Teeth, 
fome Humours in the Body, or Worms that gnaw 
their Stomachs, may be curd by giving them in 

-the Morning fafting a dozen or fifteen Grains of 
Rhubarb, or Orange-Peel in Powder, Broth, Egg, 
roafted Apple, or fome Comfture or other, for 
-two or three Days fucceffively: You may alfo give 
?em Mint reduced to Powder; ana from Time to 
Time make ’em fwallow two or three Drops of 
. Treacle or Imperial Water mix’d with a Spoonful 
-of common Water, after which you fhall rub their 
Navels with oe) uice of Wormwood, or with 
‘Wine wherein Wormwod or Aloes have been 
fteep’'d; or elfe you may apply a Plaifter to their 
Bellies made of Aloes and Lupin-Flower, an equal 
. Quantity, fteep’d in the Juice of Wormwood, and 
fpread upon a Linnen-Cloth: Perfons full grown 
-may ufe Treacle or Imperial Watcr, or the Re- 
ceipt prefcrib’d tor an Apoplexy: Or elfe they may 
{teep.an Handtul of Lavender, Sage and 
rum in a Pint and an half of Brandy, with a Quar- 
tern of Sugar, and take a Spoonful thereof Morn- 
ing and Evening; and let °em rub their Temples, 
Nofes and Palms of their Hands therewith; they 
may add to em an Handful of wild Thyme and 


two Pincnes ot Betony; they muft ufe no other . 
Clyfters than thofe prepard of Wormwood, Ca- |. 


‘momile and Mclilot, to which let them add two 
‘Ounces of Nut-Oil, and as much of the Oil of 
Olives: They may fometimes drink fome Broth 
without any Salt in it, together with as much Wine ; 
or fwallow a great Glafs full of Oil of Olive. 

A Convulfion fometimes arifes from fome real 
‘Defect or Indifpofition of the Nerves, call’d Re/o- 
lution; ox is as much as if we fhould fay the Re- 
tirement of the Nerves; and another comes b 
fome Accident, when the Nerve is prick’d, whic 
laft is to be remedy’d by an able: Chirurgeon : The 
other often degenerates into a-Palfey, which caufes 
_a Trembling or Numbnefs in the Part upon which 
it feizes; and the fame Remedies are ufed in the 
Cure of it as in the Palfey; the Dojfcis to be 
regulated according to the Age and Conftitution of 
the Patient. 

There is another Convulfion which happens by 
the ftinging of a Serpent, fwallowing Poifon, or 
violent phyficking; this is all over the Body. and 
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is to be curd with Cordials, as Treacle , Orvietan, 
Confection of Jallith, Alkermes, true Boie, Coral 
and Pear's, or by {wallowing a good Quantity of 
Oil of Olives. . | 

Other Remedies for Convulfions are, 1.To take 
an Ounce and an half of the Leaves of Mugwort, 
an Ounce of the Root of Male-Peony, and about 
a Pint and an half of White-Wine ; let the Peony 
Root be dry’d, and afterwards reduc’d into a very 
fine Powder, put with the other Things into a ve- 
ry clean Pot or Skillet, and let ’em boil very gent- 
ly till one half is confum’d, ftrain it through a Lin- 
nen-Cloth or fine Sieve, let the Patienc take a 
Glafs cf it Morning and Evening, and as ofter as 
he fhall perceive the Fic coming upon him: It's 
‘ii le fhould carry about ‘his Neck a lirele 

ag of Taffaty containing a Quarter of an Ounce 
ae the Powder of Peony for fix Months toge- 
ther. 

2. Take Male-Peony-Root newly pluck’d up, 
and chop as much of it with a Knife as you think 
you may have Occation for, and then apply it to 
the Soles of your Feet. 

Our Exz!i/b Authors having at the fame Time 
furnifh’d us with divers very ufeful Prefcriptions for 
ConvulGons and convullive Fits, efpecially in 
Children; we fhall add the moft Seleét of ’em in 
this Place. | 

Take Earth-Worms, wath them well in White- 


_ Wine to clean them, but fo that they may not dye 
‘In the Wine; then upon hollow Tiles, or between 


them, dry the Worms with a moderate Heat, and 
no farther then that they may be conveniently re- 
duc’d to Powder; to one Ounce of which add a 
pretty Number of Grains of Amber-Greafe, both 
to perfume the Powder, whofe Scent of it felf is 
rire and to make the Medicine the more effica- 
cious: The Dofe is from one Dram to a Dram and 
an half in any convenient Vehicle: Note, That it 
is not fo efficacious in full grown Perfons. 
The following excellent Remedy*has curd ma- 


ny Children of Convulfive Fits; Take two or 


three Drops of Chymical Oil of Rofemary, and 
se it to half an Ounce of Sack, in an Ounce 
ottle; ftop the Vial, and let it be well-fhakd to 
make a whitifh Mixture of the Liquors juft before 
ou give it ’em; or elfe, pour into a half. Pint 
ottle or Vial, four Ounces of Sack, or fomie appro= 
priated Liquor, and drop into it forty Drops oe the 


-fore-mentioned Oil ; and whenever you are to 


give the Medicine, fhake the Vial well ftopp’d, 
and prefently give of the whitifh Mixture a Child’ 
little Spoonful. . —- 

An experienc’d Remedy for Convulfions and 
Epilepfies for Children, is, to take about half a Dram; 
or from one Scruple or two, or fomewhat more, 
of well chofen and very finely powder’d Amber, and 
Native Cinnabar ten Grains; mix ’em, and of this 
{weetned with fome powder’d Sugar, or other fit 
Thing that may give it a Relifh, let the Patient 
take twice a Day, at leaft for moft Days, during 
fix Weeks, unlefs he fully recovers before that 
Time: And however, he is to,take it for two or 
three Days before each New and Full Moon, for 
fome Months fucceffively. | 

What has been oremifed of the laft Receipt, ma 
be faid as fully in refpect to Children, of this hick 
follows: Take a Pound of the true {ingle Peony- 
Roots, fcrape and flice them as thin as Paper into 
three Pints of White-Wine ; Infufe it all Night on 
Embers in a Pipkin, clofe cover’d and pafted up: 
Strain it out hard in the Morning, er ‘put in a 
Quarter of an Ounce of Caftor in fine Powder, 
an Ounce of the beft eae of Caftor, thirty 
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of the Mof& of a dead-Man’s Skull, and thirty 
‘Grains of the Skull it felf: Put all thefe into a 
ftrong Glafs that is very dry, and fhake ’em half an 
Hour with all your Might: It may be given in a 
Fir, a Spoonful to a young Child; to a Man or a 
Woman a Wine-GlaG; they ufually mix Black- 
‘Cherry Water with it. 

The following Receipt is a good Medicine 
that has cur’d very many » efpecially Children and 

young Boys and Girls of convulfive Fits: Take of 
the Powder, whether made by filing, rafping, or 
otherwife, of the found Skull of a dead Man, and 
give of it about as much as will lye upon a Groat, 
made up into a Bolus, with Conferve of Rofema- 
ry-Flowers, or any other that is proper for a one 
Bov or Girl: But in Perfons more aged and ftrong, 
Be Dofe of the Powder mnft be augmented to 


double the Quantity : ‘The Medicine muft be gi- ' 


ven often, if Neceffity requires it: If the Patient 
be a Child, it will be ufeful to apply to the 
Throat a Kind of Necklace, made of the Roots of 
Vervain cut into Beaas. | 

A {accefsful Medicine: for Convulfive Fits and 
Hyfterical Vapours, or Fits of the Mother is, to 
rake the Liver of an Hare, if fhe has been hunted, 
jt may be the better, and hang it up in a dry 
Place, till it be fomewhat friable, having a Care 
that it does not putrity ; of this redue’d into a Pow- 
der, let the Patient take two or three Scruples at a 
Time, in any convenient Vehicle. 

An exccllenc Powder for Convulfion-Fits is, to 
take two Drams of Peony-Roots, Mifletoe of the 
Oak one Dram, prepard Pearl, white Amber pre- 

ard and Coral prepard of each half a Dram; 
ee two Grains, and five Leaves of Gold; 
make all thefe into a very fine Powder, and give 
as much of it as will lye on a Three-pence to a 
‘Child gf a Month old, and proportionably to a 
bicoer: Mix it up with a Spoonful of Black Cher- 
ry Water, which {weeten with the Syrup of Black 

herries: Take it three Days together at every 
Change of the Moon, to prevent Returns. 

Make a Draught of an equal Quantity of Peony 
and fimple Black-Cherry W ater ; and for a Man 
sut thirty, for a Woman twenty » for a Child five 
Drops of Spirit of Hartfhom; drink this in or be- 
fore a Fit. 

COOMB, or Coumb of Corn, a Meafure con- 
‘taining Four Buthels, or half.a Quarter. 

COPPER, a Metal of a dark red Colour, dug 


up out of feveral Mines in Europe ; and he | 


sn Sweden, which is reckon’d the beft. It is found 
in Pieces or Lumps to which they give the Name 
of Virgin Copper; they wafh it in order to cleanfe 
it from the Earthy Parts, which is round about the 
Superficies of it; and as it is very difficult to melt 
‘it, they make ufe of very great Fires to accom- 
plith the Fufion ; they purge it of its Dros, and 
throw it into Moulds; that which they call the 
red Copper has been melted feveral Times, and the 
melting makes it purer and more ductile. 
Burnt-Copper is that which is calcin’d by a great 
Fire ; to perform this Operation, which t 
the groffer Sulphur from the Copper, they cut it in- 
to {mall fquare Bits, and ee *em in a Crucible 


with fome Sulphur and a little ea-Salt; This burnt 


Co eS enters into the Compofition of Ointments 
and Plaifters; Ir is deterfive , and confumes roud 
Flefh ; you muft chufe that which is in {mall {quare 
Pieces, flat, brittle, of a dark Colour on the out- 
fide, and red and fhining' within. 

Brafs is a Mixture of Copper and Lapis-Calami- 
aris, which is found in great Plenty in the Bi- 
fhoprick of Liege, and fome other Places. See Ca- 


” lgmgre. \ 


es away. 
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To blanch Copper, take an equal Quantity of 


Arfenick and Sait-Petre, pound ’em together, and 
put ’em into an earthen unvarnith’d Por, which you 
are to cover with another Earthen Pot, well fitted ~ 
and clofely luted; put em on a flow Fire for the . 
Space of fix Hours, and bring the Fire nearer eve- 
ry two Hours,.and for the laft T'wo Hours let it 
touch the Pot; take this Powder and put fome in | 
upon the melted Copper twice or thrice, and throw 
it in Grain in Water, and it will become almoft as 
white as Silver. 


COPPERAS-Water; a Medicine for Hor/es, 


and the Way of preparing it is, to take two Quart 
of fair Water, put into a Poftnet, and cues: half 
a Pound of green Copperas, an handful of Salt, a 
Spoonful of ordinary 
Branches of Rofemary ; all which muft be { 
boiled,-till half the Wat ’ ane 
tle before it is taken off the Fire, put to it the 
Quantity of a Dove’s Egg of Allama then take ir 
from a7 Fire, and {train it into a Pan, and when 
it is cold, put it into a Flask clofe ftopp'd up to be 
referv’d for Ufe,; and when you i 7. drcfs any 
Sore, wath it clean with this Water, and if the 
Wound be deep, inject it with a Syringe: If you 


oney, and two or three 


ater be confum’d; and a lit- 


think fit, you may boil it with Verjuice or Chamber- 


Ley; one being a great Searcher, and the other a 
great Healer. 


COPPER-Paz , an Utenfil belonging to the 
Kitchen, refembling a deep Dith, ufually made of 
Copper, and fornetimes of Brafs, and tinn’d with- 


in: They form ’em alfo of Earth, and are ufed for 


Ragous. 

OPPICE; in Latin Silvs cedua, as Varro de- 
fines it, an Underwood; concerning which great 
Care ought to be taken, that it be compofed of 
fuch as is proper for the Soil you raife your Coppi- 
ces on, and alfo that the Sort of Wood is proper 


for fuch Ufes as you defign to fell your Wood for, 


in which you muft be regulated. by the Vent you 
have; as whether it is for Fire-Wood, for which 
the Oak, Horn-Beam, and other hard. Wood is 
beft; or for Hoops, Hop-Poles, ¢c. for which the 
Ath, Chefnut, Hazel, a is the moft ufeful: You 

are according to the Profit of your Underwood, | 
to regulate the Thicknefs of your Standards, which 


as they are thicker or thinner, do more or lefs In- 
jury to your Underwood. You are moreover to 


confider at what Growth you can fell your Un- 
derwood; only remember that the older and taller 
your Underwood is, the better it is for Fire-W ood; 
and the better it is for what Standards you leave, 
becaufe they will be the taller and ftraiter by be- 
ing forced uP by the Wood which grows about 
them: Indeed a deep Soil contributes much to 
their Spiring, and according to the Time of your 
Felling, it is neceffary to lay out your feveral: Fells, 
that fo you may have an annual Succeffion to yield 
a Year’s Profit, which in many Places is from 
Eight’ Years to twenty or thirty: But though the 
feldom Felling of Woods yields the more and the 
better Timber, yet the een cutting of Un- 
derwood makes itthe thicker, and gives Room for 
the Seedlings to com¢ up. . 

If many Timber-Trees grow in the Copnice, 
which are to be cut down, fell both them and the 
Underwood together, cutting the Stubs off as near 
the Ground as may be, and the Stubs of the Un- 
derwood afloap and fmooth, and not above half 
a Foot from the Ground; and ftock up the Roots 


of the Timber-Trees, if they fend forth no Shoots, 


which they are not apt to do if fawn down, which 
is the beft Way of felling Timber Trees, to make 
Way for the Seedlings and young Roots to fhoot. 
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But where your Delign is to fow Seeds, you mult 
prepare your Ground with good Tillage , as much 
as you can for the Sowing of Barley, and fow them 
about Febrswary; and if the Soil be thallow, plow 
your Ground: into great Ridges, and it will make 
the Soil lye the thicker on the Top of cach Ridge ; 
by which. Means the Roots will have the more 
Depth to fearch for Nourifhment, and the Fur- 
rows will in a. little Time be fill’d up by Leaves, 
which when rotten will lead the Roots trom one 
Ridge to another, and if you fow them on the 
Sides of Hills that are dry, plow your Ridges crofs 
the Defcent of the Hills , that the Water mav be 
kept on the Land without having too fudden De- 
{cent; and if your Ground be very wet, obferve 
juft the contrary. 

Some fow their Seeds with a Crop of Corn, 
but as the Seafon for Sowing of Corn is too late 
for the Secds, it is better to fow them by them- 
{elves; and you muft be fure to keep them well 
weeded for the firft and fecond Years. 

But if you have a mind to raife Wood on very 
barren dry Land, fow it with what Fruit or Secds 

ou defign it for, and with them fow Furz or fome 
Trimpery, that will grow on the worft Land, and 
it will become a Shelter to your Trees, which 
when they have once taken Root will foon out- 
grow the Furz, and kill them with their Drop- 
ing. 

For the raifing of Coppices, the neareft Diftance 
for the Plantations ought to be about five Foot for 
the Underwood ; but as to what Number and 
Scantlings of Timber, you are to leave on each 
‘Acre, the Statutes direét you; and it isan ordinary 
Coppice which will not afford three or four Firfts ; 
that is, Befts; fourteen Seconds, twelve Thirds, 
eight Wavers, @c. According to which Proporti- 
_ on, the Sizes.of young Trees in Coppices are to 
fuccced one another. By the Statute of the 35th 
of Henry the VIlIth, in Coppice or Underwood 
felled at twenty four Years Growth, there were to 
be left twelve Standlings or ftore Oaks upon each 


Acre; and in Defect of fo many Oaks, the fame’ 


Number of Elms, Ath, Afpen, Beech, and they to 
be fuch as are likely Trees for Timber, which are 
to be left, and fo to continue without Felling, till 
they are ten Inches fquare within a Yard of the 
Ground. In Coppices above this Growth when 


felled, are to be left twelve great Oaks, or in De- 


fect of them, other Timber-Trees as above, and 
fo to be left for twenty Years longer, and to be 
inclofed {even Years. 

_ However, thofe who have good Judgment this 
Way, think ir b&®er to leave a much greater Num- 
ber of Timbcr-Trees, efpecially where Under- 
wood is cheap; and as to the Felling, to begin on 
one Side, that the Carts may enter without Detri- 
ment to what you leave ftanding: But where the 
Woods are large, itis beft to have a Cart-way along 
the Middle of them, by which Means you may 
fell on each Side where you will; and have a Cart- 


way always ready, without Prejudice to the reft of 


the Wood. , 

The Underwood may be cut from the Begin- 
ning of Odfober to the latter End of February, but 
February is the beft Month to cut Wood in, where 

ou have but a {mall Quantity to fell, that you 
may do it before the Spring comes on too much: 
Take great Care to prevent the Carters brufhing 
againft the young Standards, and let all your Wood 
be carried out by Mid/ummer, and made up by the 
End of 4pril at the lateft, for where the Boughs 
and Brufhes lye longer unbound or unmade up, 
you will fpoil many of the Shoots and Secdlings. 
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If the Winter before you fell, you inclofe it well, 
{9 as to keep all Carrle out of it, it will recom- 
pence your Care and Trouble. - 

Men, by the Statute, were bound to inclofe 
Coppice-Wood after Felling, if under fourteen 
Years Growth, for four Years; thofe above four- 
tecn Years Growth to be fix Years inclofed; and 
for Woods in common, a fourth Part to be fhut 
up, and at Felling the like Proportion of great 
Trees to be lett, and feven Years inclofed: ‘This 
was enlarg’d by the 13th of Queen Elizabeth. 

Your elder Underwood may be grazd about 

Fuly, or in Winter; bur for a general Rule, new- 
ly weaned Calves are the leaft prejudicial to new 
cut Wood, where there is Abundance of Grafs; © 
aid fome fay Colts of a Year old, but then they 
muit be drove out in Afay at fartheft; burt if no- 
thing at all be fuilerd to come in, it is better, eve- 
ry Man's Experience being als'e to direct him. 
_ If your Woods happen to be cropt by Cattle, it 
is beft to cut them up, and they will make fieth 
Shoots, whereas what has been bitten by the Cattle 
will ftunt for feveral Ycars betore it will cake to its 
Growth. 

If your Woods are too thin, lay down Layers 
of the longeft and fmalleft Shoots you can find of 
fuch Kinds of Wocdsas you like beft to have your 
Coppice of, or that is ngareit to the bare Place 
where you want a Supply, according to the Me- 
thod aes | propofed for the laying of Layers of 
Trees, and they will fend forth Abundance of ~ 
ei and thicken and furnifh a Coppice very 
peedily. 

A Copsice may alfo be raifed about Astumn, 
with young Sets or Plants in Rows, at about ten or 


‘fifteen Foot diftance, whereby may be had the Be- 


nefit of Intervals, by Plowing or Digging, and 
fow till the Trees are well advanced. - 

_ As to the Size of Fagootsand Wood-ftacks from’ 
your Coppices; they differ in moft Countries, and 
therefore you muft in all thofe Things be guided 
sla by the Cuftom of the Place where you live 5 
The Prices of which, and the ftacking up of Wood, 
Roots, Stumps of Timber-Trees, &c. may be con- 
fider’d in another Place; we fhall at prefent only 
note one Thing, and that is, when the Workmen 
have bound up the Faggots, they are to trim off 
with their Bills all the ftrageling Call Branches, to 
make the Faggots more neat and tight ; which 
Trimmings they commonly gather up, and put in- 
to the Middle of the next Faggot, where indeed it 
is but of little Advantage ; and it would be of 
much greater Profit to the Land, if it were left to 
rot in the Wood; for which it is as good as Dung, 
and would much advance the ‘Growth of the 
Trees, as has been manifefted by Experience; for 
though the Leaves falling and rotting in Woods do - 
much improve them, yet that is not to be com- 
par’d with the Advantage that they receive from 
rotteh Wood, which will curn any Soil whatever 
into a rich, black Garden Mould ; and any that will 
make Obfervation whereon Wood-Stacks have 
ftood, will find it to be true; and though thofe 
Sticks are but {mall, and cannot do much the firft 
Time, yet a conftant Repetition of it every Fall, 
will be found to be a much greater Improvement . 
of Wood, than will eafily be belived 

The beft Time to fell Timber is in fazuary or 
February, becaulc the Sap is then all down ; but they 
fell the Oak commonly about April or May, which 
they are oblig’d to do by the Srature, becaufe of 
the Bark tor the Vanner, which is a very great Pre- 
judice to the Timber: Bur the Opinions and Pra- 
Gices of Men have been very different cooceane 
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the beft Time for this Work: Vitruvius is for an 
Autumnal Fall; Cato is of Opinion, thar ‘Trees 
fhould not be fell’d till rheir Fruit was ripe; asd 
though Timber unbark’d be obnoxious to the 
Worm, yet we find the wild Oak, and many o- 
ther Sorts of Trees fell’d late, when the Sap be- 
gins to be proud; to be very fubject to the Worm 
alfo; whereas being cut about Mid/wmmer, it nci- 
their cats Rifts nor Winds, becaufe the Cold of 
the Winter both dries and confolidates. 

Some Authors in Felling of Timber advife to 
ccuc it but into the Pith, and { let it ftand till it 
be dry, and the Reafon they give for it is, that 
that 
will pafS away by Drops: Others are of Opinion, 
you fhould bore a Hole in it with an Auger for the 
fame Purpofe; but it may be fuppofed a nipping 
Froft will do the fame, by caufing the Moifture ro 
defcend into the Root; not that ‘they fhould be 
fell’d in frofty Weather, but not fell’d till a hard 
Froft has been upon them. 

When the Stubs of your Underwood are great, 
let them be ftock’d up: Ycu will find it to be a 
good Piece of Husbandry; becaufe it makes way 
_ for Seedlings and young Roots that are thriving, 
whereas when the Stubs are old and large, they 
are apt to Ict in the Water, and become unthrifty ; 
the Time of doing which is in the Winter-Sea- 
fon. 

When yon fell your Woods, leave ae Trees 
enough, you may take down the worft at the next 
Fall, efpecially if any grow near a great T'ree that 
you think may be fit to fall the next Seafon, to 
fupply its Place, becaufe feveral may be {poil’d by 
its Fall. | 
_ When Trees are at their Full, there are feveral 
Signs of their Decay; as the withering or dying of 
any of the Top Branches, or if they take any Wa- 
ter in at any Knot, or are any Ways hollow or 
difcoloured; If they make but {mall Shoots, if 
Wood-Pcckers make any Holes in them: A very 
{fpreading Tree alfo in a Wood, is many Times 
very prejudicial, becaufe of the young Trees it 
drops upon. | 

Lajtly, You are to obferve, that if you fell your 
Wood by the Acre, that you muft take great Care 
before-hand, to mark out what Standards fhall be 
‘left; or elfe the Wood-Buyers will be very apt to 
deceive you; and take notice that all Woot Lasts 
are to be meafurd by the Eighteen-Foot Pole. 
See Felling of Trees. 

COQUELUCHE; a Cough which ufually fei- 
zes young Children, and is caufed by a falt Flegm 
that falls from the Brain, and by Fumes from the 
Belly, but more often by fharp and fubtil Blood ; 
as foon as it takes em, they fall into Fits; and are 
all in 2 muck Sweat; feveral have died of it, for 
want of prefent Relief; and to the End you may 
prevent fo fatal an Accident, take two Ounces of 
the Syrup of White-Poppy, an Ounce of Brandy, 
two Spoonfuls of the Decoction of Mint or Hore- 
hound, mix the whole together, and give it them 
by Intervals, more particularly at Night, when they 
go to Bed. 

Another Remedy is to boil in your Pap, to the 
Bignefs of a Nutmeg, the Roors of Garden Flag 
and Marfh-Mallows, or two white Poppy-Heads, 
in half a Setier of Milk, which give him to drink, 
during the Day-time; take a little Wine, in which 
boil a Pint of wild Thyme or Hyffop, mixing 
therewith a litle Sugar; or elfe infufe an Ounce of 
Juniper-Berries, half pounded in a Chopin of Wine 
with a little Sugar, and give ’em to drink upon the 
Coming of the Fir; or otherwife hang to his or 


oifture which fhould caufe Putrefaction, © 


her Neck the Root of Garden-Flag newly ga- 
therd. * 

CORAL, a Sea-Plant which is hard as ‘a Stone, 
it is found in the Bottom of the Sea, fticking to 
the Rocks; there are three Sorts of Corals, the red, - 
the white, and the Black. 

The white and the red Coral have the fame Vir- 
tues; in the mean Time the red has the Preference 
becaufe of its Tincture; they make ufe of it to 
ftop Hemorrhages, and a Eoslek: and to moderate 
the Sharpnefs of the Pallat and Stomach : They 
pound the Coral into a fine Powder. The Dofe 
is from eight Grains to half a Dram, or there- 
abouts. - | 

To make a Figure or a Medal in the Form of 
a Coral, take fome Vermilion and pound it well, 
of which make a Pafte with gumm’d Water, then 
take {mall Pieces of it of about the Bignefs of a 
Penny, and the Thicknefs of a Card, which | prefs 
into your Mould, that the Pafte may be nearly 
form’d, then take fome yellow Oker and Chalk 
kneaded in the Water of Gum-Adragant, with 
which fill the Mould ; when that is dry, polith it, 
a ee will have fuch a Figure as Rois the 

ral. 

CORD, a Defec& in a Horfe, being a ftrait Si- . 
new in his fore-Legs, which comes from aShackle- 
Vein to the Gtittle of the Nofe , between the 
Lip, the Length of a Bean; or there are two 
Strings like Threads that lie above the Knee and 
the Body, and run like a Cord through the Body 
to the Noftrils, which caufes a Horfe to ftumble 
and fometimes fall; and is a Defect that is v 
common among young Horfes, being known by a 
Horfe’s itiff-going and ftumbling without any vifi- 
ble Sorrance; and in this Cafe it is good to bathe 
their Legs with Grounds of Ale, and rope them up 
with Hay, wet in the fame, for a Fortnight toge- 
ther. 

Others prefcribe Muftard, gua-Vite, and Sal- 
lad-Oil to be boil’d together, of which a Plaifter 
muft be made and apply’d to the Place aggrieved ; 
But the beft and furett Cure is, to make a Slit on 
the very Top of his Nofe, and with a Comet take 
up his two great Sinews, which you fhall find there, 
and cut ’em in funder, and fo heal it up again with 
fome healing Salve; and this will do him no harm 
but good; tor it will give him the Ufe of his 
Legs fo perfectly, that he will feldom or never 
trip more. 

CORDIAL-BALLS, otherwife call'd Treacle. 
Pills, a good Medicine for Horfes, for the Com- 

fition of which, take a Bufhel of ripe and black 
uniper-Berries, gather’d at the end of 4ugu/t, or 
the beginning of September; beat them, and put 
them into a Bottle, with eight or nine Quarts of 
Water; fet it on the Fire to boil, ftirring it fome- 
times, till it grows thick, then prefs it out, and re- 
ferve the Liquor, ftraining the remaining Subf{tance 
through a Sieve, as they ufe to ftrain Caffia, 
throw away the Husks, and Berries, and mix the 
ftrain’d Pulp with the above-mention’d Liquor, boil 
it again over a clear Fire, ftirring it from Time to 
Time, till it be reduc’d to the Thicknefs of Broth , 
then take it from the Fire, and when it is haf 
cold, mix it in a Mortar, with a full Quantity of 
the firft Powder prefcrib’d under the following Ar- 
ticle, Usiverfal Cordial Powder, adding a Pound of 
the Grains of Kermes in Powder; make up the 
whole Maf into Balls, which muft be dry’d on the 
Strainer, with its bottom turmd upwards; thefe 
Bails grow little, and very hard; bat they mutt be 
made in Summer, for they are not ea‘ily ary in 
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Winter; and befides they grow Mouldy, if they 
be not kept in a Stove or Skeilet. 

After thefe Balls are dry, they will not lofe their 
Virtue, and the Addition of the Mucilage of Juni- 

r-Berries, which ferves for Cement to unite the 

arts of the Powder, does alfo very much augment 
its Efficacy, for thofe Berries alone are endow’d 
with admirable Virtues: They are good for, the 
Stomach and Breaft, provoke Urine, and may 
juftly be call’d the Treacle of the Germans. ; 

But the Powder may be made into Balls, with- 
out any mucilaginous or glewy Subftance, after the 
following Manner; put the Powder into a large 
Mortar, and mix it with a little Cordial Water of 
Scorzonera, or fuch like, and after you have bea- 
ten, and mix’d them with the Peftle, pour in more 
Water, and continue to beat, mix and add new 
Water by Turns, ’till the whole Mafs be of a fuf- 
ficient Confiftence to be made up into Balls, which 
have the fame Virtue with the Cordial Powder 
following. : 

CORDIAL-POWDER, See Powder ( Cor- 


dial. 

CORDIAL-POWDER, ( wniverfal) a Medi- 
cine for Horfes, and fo call’d, by reafon of its Ufe- 
fulnefs to prevent feveral confiderable Infirmities 
incident to thefe ufeful Animals, and is compound- 
ed after the following Manner; Take Satlafras, 
Zodoary, Elicampane, Gentian, Carline-Thittle , 
Angelica, Cubebs, Spanifh Scorzonera, Matter- 
wort, and Marth-mallows, of each half a Pound, 
Birthwort round and long, Bay-berries! Bark of 
Oranges and Lemons, and Savin, of each Four 
Ounces; Cardamum, Liquorifh, Myrrh, Shavings 
of Hartfhorn and Ivory, Coriander-Seed, Seeds of 
Carraway, Cummin, Anife and Fennel, of each 
two Ounces, Cinnamon an Ounce, Clove, Nut- 
meg, and Oriental Saffron, of each half an Ounce, 
all Freth and gather’d in due Time; for a Root dug 
up in Summer is of no Value, and therefore they 
muft be gather’d in the Spring, when they begin to 
‘fhoot our, or at the Time of Advent, before the 
Froft. — 

The Medicine will be the more effectual, if you 
add a Pound of the Grains of Kermes, but fince 
they cannot be kept without lofing a part of their 
Virtue, it is better to mix them with Balls, that 
they may be prefervd in their entire Force; beat 
the Ingredients feparately, reducing them to a grofs 
Powder, then ftrain them through a Hair Sieve, 
mix the whole Powder exactly, and weigh it, for 
you muft not weigh the Drugs before they are bea- 
ten and fearc’d apart: The Powder may be pre- 
ferv’d along Time, without any Diminution of its 
Virtue, if it be preffed hard in a Leather Bag, 
which muft be kept clofe ty’'d; but the Virtue of 
- it decays, if it be kept too long; and therefore the 
beft way is to prepare a {mall Quantity of it, that 
you may always have fome of it trefh. 

Another Compofition is to take Bayberries, Gen- 
tian, round Birthwort, Myrrh, Flower de Luce of 
Florence, Snavings of Hartfhorn and Elicampane, of 
each Four Ounces; beat all the Ingredients apart: 
featce them through a Hair Strainer, mix them 
thoroughly, and keep them hard pre(s’d in a Lea- 
ther Bag ty’d clofe: The Dofe is two Ounces in- 


fus’d all Night in Wine; or you may give only one- 


Ounce in a Quart of Spanifh Wine. 
The Cordial Powder ufed by Farriers, is com- 
sd of the Seeds of Anife, Fennel and Cummin, 
iquorifh, Bayberries, and Shavings of Ivory, be- 
caufe all'thefe Ingredients may be had at a low 
Rate, which muft be acknowledg’d to be uleful, 
| I 
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but the firft Remedy prefcrib’d, far exceeds thefe 
two laft. | 

- CORIANDER, in Latin Coriandrum, a very 
foetid Plant, that has a fmall, round and branched 
Stem, a Cubir, or a Cubit and an half high: The 
Leaves are of a dark White Colour, much in- 
dented; thofe below, or thofe that do buc begin to 
appear, refemble the Leaves of Chervil, or Parf- 
ley; but thofe at the top of the Stem, are {maller, 
and more indented, much after the fame manner 
as thofe of Fumitory: The Flowers grow Umbrel- 
la-wife, and are very white ; from whence the 
Seed is produc’d in the Form of a round Clufter, 
hollow and chancll'd: The Root is fhort and 
woody, without any Filaments. This Plant 
erows in good cultivated Soils, and blooms in 
Fuly and Auguft, a little after which the Seed is 
ripe. 

- This Herb being frefh gather'd, and boiled with 
the Crum of White Bread, or Barley-Meal, digetts 
all hot and inflam’d Swellings; the Seed is good to 
correct a bad Breath, to expel Wind, and refift a 
bad Air; it likewife promotes Digettion, and forti- 
fies the Stomach: They ufe it in delicious Liquors, 
as well as in Beer. 

When you would ufe it, you muft chufe: that 
which is clean, well dry’d, whitifh, thick, news 
well fed, of a good Tafte, and good Smell. 

CORK, in Latin Suber, a ‘Tree that is like the 
Holm, and refembles the fame in its Leaves, Cat- 
kins, and Fruit; the Bark of it is light, fpongy, 
and of a Grey Colour, inclining to Yellow: There 
are indeed feveral Sorts of this Tree; but Two 
more remarkable, wz. one of a narrower lefs jag- 
ged Leaf, and Perennial, the other of a broader, 
and falling in the Winter. 

It grows in the coldeft Part. of Béskay, in the 
North of England, in Italy, Provence, and South. . 
Weft Part of France, efpecially the Second Species, 
which is fitteft for our Climate. It grows in all. 
Sorts of Ground, dry Heaths, ftony and rocky 
Mountains, fo that the Rocks run above the Earth, 
where they have little to cover them, and therefore 
we have no Reafon to defpair that they would grow 
with us. 

There were none of them in Framce in Pliny’s 
Time, but there are large Woods of them in Italy, 
from whence its probable they have becn tran 
planted thither. 7 

The manner of decartinating, or taking off the 
Bark of the Cork-Tree, is thus: They once in two 
or three Years ftrip it in a dry Seafon; other- 
wife the intercutaneous Branches endanger the 
Tree, and therefore a Rainy Seafon is very perni- 
cious for them when the Bark is off; they unwarp. 
it before the Fire, and prefs it even, and that with 
Weights, on the convex Part, and fo it continues, 

cold: The beft Bark fhould be light, evens 
of a midling Thicknefs, without Cracks, having a 
few Knobs, and eafy to be cut; the Ufe of it tor 
Corks, cc. is fo well known, that it is needlefS to 
infift upon it; There are Cups made of one Sort 
of Cork, good for Hectical Perfons to drink out 
of. The Egyptians made Cothns of it, which be- 
ing lined with a refinous Compofition, preferv’d 
their Dead uncorrupted. They fometimes in Spain 
line their Stone Walls with it, which renders them 
very warm,» and corrects the Moifture of the 


ir. . 
Beneath the Cork, or Bark of this Tree, there 
are two other Coats, one of them reddifh, which 
they ftrip from the Bole, when feil’d, and is valu’d: 
by Tumers. Lhe reft of the Wood is good Fi-’ 
- 2 rings. 
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ring, and applicable to many other Uses of Build- 


ing. 

FAs to the Medicinal Virtues; its Bark being re- 
duced into Powder, and drank in fome hot Water, 
will ftop Blood in any Part of the Body: Its De- 
coétion will ftop the running of the eins: Its 
Athes being drank in warm Wine, is good for 
thofe that {pit Blood: The Glands, or Fruit, be- 
ing reduced into Flower, and to the quantity of a 
Dram drank in Plantain Juice, ftops a Loofenets, 
and the Menfes. 

CORN, a Name given to feveral Plants that 
bear Grain, which ferve for Food for Mankind, 
and other Animals; and thefe Plants are Wheat, 
Rye, Maflin, Turkey Corn, or Turkey Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Turkey Hirfe, or kind of Pamick, Black- 
Wheat, French or Buck-Wheat, and St. Peter- 

‘Corn; and which are accounted for under their 
refpective Articles, which may be confulted: How- 
ever, fome Things are proper to be mentioned 
here, concerning the Management and ordering of 


~ Corn in General. 


-— 


~ out fome 


Ir’s neceffary, before Corn is fown, that it mutt 
be prepared for that Ufe, that fo it may the more 
readily grow; and every Country has its own way 
of preparing it: It fometimes happens that Corn 
being fown in Ground that is too good for it, will 
multiply in too great an Abundance, in fo much 
that the Earth which fends forth the Blade, can- 
not fucceGsfully nourifh them till Harvett, with- 
Method be ufed to remedy it. Such 
Corn will always yield more Straw than Grain, 
without this ae be retrench’d; and to do 
this, they let a Flock of Sheep go into it, and that 
commonly about the Time of Advent. 

Corn cannot fuccefsfully be managd, and 
brought to a good Harveit, 
that is, you muft take awa 
injure it, efpecially thofe which take Root in a Soil 
{abje&t to produce them; and if this be neglected, 
and when Harveft comes, it will not fail, to our 
Shame and Lofs, to accufe us of this Neglect. 

There are indeed feveral Sorts of Soils, in re- 
{pect to which this Trouble may be fpard; when 
you have not been wanting, neither in your Care 
of manuring them well, nor in your Precaution to 
commit good Se2d into them ; though even thefe 
Soils will not fail fometimes to fhoot forth thofe 
Herbs that are injurious to the Com, efpecially 
when the Spring has been too moift, or too 
ge Cas Rains have fallen in the Month of May. 

you may not lofe an Opportunity of help- 
ing He Corn in this Refpeét, you muft judge by 
the Face of the Weather, and the Time that it 1s 
neceflary to take away thofe Weeds: For if you go 
about it when the Corn is too yo you run the 
Rifgue of plucking it up with the Weeds; and if 
you tarry too long, the Corn muft needs be over- 
turned, and half choak it. In fhort, the Nature of 
the Ground, as it is more or lefs forward to bring 
forth thefe Fruits, will determine the Time you are 
to employ in this Work: You are alfo to obferve, 
that it is proper to do it, after a little Rain has fal- 
len ; which will much facilitate the plucking u of 
the Weeds by the Roots, which very often {tick in 
the Ground when it is too dry. 

When your Corn is in a Condition to be cut, 


the bad Herbs which 


you muft by no Means be carelefs in this Point; 


for fo many Misfortunes happen even then, that 
when you believe you have fomething, you have 
very often nothing; one Storm may fpoil all, and 
therefore there muft be no want of Hands; and 
when your Corn is bound into Sheafs, you muft 
saot be flow in carrying it to the Barn. 


unlefs ic be weeded; | 


‘take 
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The beft Time to cut your Corn, is early in 
= Morning, when the Dew is not failen off; for 
when it grows very hot, its dangerous, left the 
Corn fhould fhed by fhaking, ein cut it with 
a Sickle, for in fome Countries they reap their 
Oats and other Corn in that Manner, inftead of 
Mowing it. | 

When you have got your Com into the Barn, 
and are about to thrafh it; the Manner of doing 
this muft be left to the Cuftom of the Country, 
and the Experience of an able Thrafher. 

All thrafh’d Corn is either for Seed, or to be 
carry'd ptefently to the Mill to be ground, or elfe 
to be laid up; if it be for Seed, all that is to be 
done, is to take Care that ft be fuch as the Hu 
bandman judges it ought to be for that Purpofe; 
but if defign’d to be kept, that is another Thing, 
and ° foes Precautions muft be ufed to fucceed 
herein. 

The firft Thing neceffary is to have good Gra- 
naries, that are commodioufly firuated, and freed 
from all manner of Filth. Corn, it is very well 
known, is fubje& to corrupt, and therefore no 
Care muft be wanting that it be dry when you car- 
ry it into the Granary; and from that Corruption 
it happens, Weevils, Mites, and other Infects are 
bred, which entirely deftroy it | 
_ It this Misfortune happens, you are to redrefs it, 
by carrying Poultry into the Granary, and the 
will devour all thofe little Animals they can light of, 
without touching one fingle Grain of Corn. 

Take fome Pork Brine, or Pickle, and with it 
make a Circle of Four Fingers Breadth, about a 
heap of Corn, that is intefted with Weevils, 
Mites, and the like Vermin, and you will prefent- 
ly fee thefe Infects run to it, as to a Bait that at- 
tracts them, and then you may eafily deftroy them. 
They rau Corn Nites thofe Infects that would 
quite deftroy it, mixing 2 great ntity of 
Millet amongft it, S hich when at tog a chind 
to get rid of, may be eafily feparated from the 
Corn by a Sieve; and the Reafon given for this Ef- 
fect produced, is, they fay, the natural Coldnefs of the 
Millet, which hinders the Corn to grow hot, be 


clcg zed, and to corru 


_ Another way to hinder Corn from being {poiled, 
is to turn it from Time to Time in the Granary, 


and throw it up in a Shovel from one Place into 

another: This will cleanfe it from the Duft to 

ie Ai is {ubject, and fo contracts no noifome or 
afte. 


To hinder Rats, Weevils, and the like Animals 
from {poiling and devouring Wheat, vc. form a 
Plaftring with fome Dregs of Oil, to which add a 
little Straw, and work them together, then daub 
all your Granary with this thick Stuff, and whate- 
ver Place you would have ftopt up, moiften it 
with a little of the Dregs of Oil when it is dry; 

ut Wheat into it that is not heated, and thefe te 
sh will not kangal fae it. 
rn may be preferved thirty or forty Years, ac- 
cording to M. Chomel. Be it as it wil the Way 
to keep it well is to lay it up dry and clean, and to 
neceflary Precaution to keep Cats, Pole- 
Cats, Weafles, Birds, @e. from getting into the 
Granary; to ftir and fift it every fifteen Days at 
leaft for the firft fix Months; once a Month after- 
wards will do, after two Years Time you need fear 
nothing: One Thing which contributes much to 
the Prefervation of Corn is, the Cruft that is 
form’d upon the whole Surface of the Heap, of 
about the Thicknefs of a Finger and an half. 
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Firft Multiplication. 

There are many Waysof multiplying Corn; and 
firft rake a Buthel, or fuch a Quantity of Corn Sas may 
weigh about twenty Pounds, put it into a great 
Copper Veflel, pour upon it five Pailfulls of Wa- 
ter, boil it upon the Fire until the Corn burfts, and 
that the Water becomes impregnated with the ef- 
fential Sale of the Grain; {train this Water through 
a Linnen Cloth, and give your Corn to the Poul- 
try, that nothing may be loft. Put into the great 
Caldron three Pounds of Salt-Petre, or Nitres 
which is the fame Thing; pour upon your Water, 
viz. four Pailfuls of the Water that drains from 
.your Dunghil in 
the Salt-Petre will Diffolve. 
~ When that is done, take a great Wooden Tub, 
put into it a scape | of Whear, Rye, Barley, @e. 
which you have a Mind to Sow, pour your Liquor: 
upon it, which fhould be warm, and rife four Fin- 
gers Breadth above the Grain, for it will {well pre- 
tently 3 cover the Whole well, to the end that the 
tleat may long be kept zit and put the Salts in 
‘Motion; ‘leave your Corn there for four and twen- 

Hours, that fo it may receive in thofe Salts of 

ruitfulne(s, this Balm of Life, and this powerful 
Menftruum or Diffolvent, which will not fail to o- 

n, dilate, and unfold.the Buds, or Shoots without 

umber, contained in each Grain; for in fhort, 
there is the great Mechanifm of Multiplication. 

Take your Corn, dry it a little in the Shade, 
and then fow it with good Management, for one 
third lefs than ordinary will ferve your Ground ; 
you mutt add fome chopp’d Straw to it, to the End 
you may fow a Handful without Miftake. ‘Thofe 
who live near the Sea, need do no more than add 
one third of Sea-fand to it, and by that Means the 
Multiplication of your Com may be carry’d on 
much further. : | 


- The Water which perains: will ferve for the }- 
fame Purpofe, and is good ’till it is all ufed. After 


all, when the Sap rifes, a Pint of this Water put to 
the Foot of every young Tree, is a Regale thar will 
do Wonders, and will not fpoil the old ones: A 
Vine would be wonderfully improved by it, and 
‘return a2 Hundred-told. . 
Second Multiplication. 

The whole Secret of. Maltiplication confifts in 
the Ufe of Salts: The Salt, fays Paliffis, is the chief 
‘Subftance and Virtue of the Dung, the way to grow 
Rich, Page 10. Field, adds he, might be fown 
every Year, if that were retura’d to it by Dungs, 
which was taken from it by the Crop; and.there is 
no doubt to be ‘made of it, but you might have 
what you would from a Field, provided Art would 
affift Nature therein. Infomuch that it you 
found a way to impart to this Field abundant Mar- 
ter proper for Germination, and Vegetation, your 
Harveft would be anfwerable: But this is not to be 
done without fome Pains and Trouble. *Tis for 
thofe who can bear this Sort of Field Work, that 
the following Multiplication is propofed ; this ine- 
{timable Treafure is only for virtuous and labori- 
ous Perfons. | 

As Multiplication depends upon the Salt, you 
fhould be diligent to get much of it, and at a 
cheap Rate, that fo you may make the more Ad- 
vantage of it. 


1. You muft have Three: Casks, whofe Heads, 
at one End, muft be knockd out, into which 
throw almoft every Thing you meet with in your 
Way, as the Bones of all Sorts of Animals, Fea- 


our Back-fide, boil the whole, |. 


in the Nitre and the Salts 
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thers, Skins, Paring, of Leather, old Gloves, Shoes» 


Horns, Hortes Hoos, and other Beaits; in fhort, 
all Things which abound with Salts; bruife the 
Boies, and cut the reit in Pieces; all which put 
into the three Casks, vic. into the firft all that 
which wiil readily intufe, I mean the fofteft Zee 
into the fecond, put that Stuff which is not fo foft ; 
and into the third the hard Subftances; and then 
let all three be fill’d with Rain Water, if it can be 
got; River Water is good, and that of Marfhes 
and Ponds next to it: Let that which is in the 
firft Cask, infufe for four Hours, for fix that which 
is in the Second, and eight Hours what is con- 
tain’d in the Third. ae 

When that is done, feparate the Water from the 
Things intufed therein, and keep the Water care- 
fully. Amber-Greafe is a more fupportable Smell 
thait the infufed Subftance; but the Smell is noe 
fo difagrecable as that of the occidental Civet, upon 
which.our Chymifts fometimes work. 

There is no way of doing otherwife; there are 
fome fmall Nauicatings which neceffarily be em- 

loy’d in the way of Agriculrure and Gardening : 

he Salt which ih Earth has loft by Vegetations, 
cannot be repaired without fome Charge. Mon- 
ficur de la Quintiny, after thirty Years J:xperience, 
fays very well, there is a Salt in the Bowels of the 
Earth, which caufes its Fertility, arid that Salt is 
the only and real Trreafure ofthis Earth. You 
muft repair what Salt it has loft in the Production - 
of Plants, but nothing properly is diminifh’d but its 
Salt ;- you muft therefore Manure this Earth, and 
bring it into the fameé Srate it was in; that which 
ic has produced by the way of Vegetations may 
ferve to Repair its by returning the fame into it by 
way of Corruption. Thus all Sorts of Stuffs, Lin- 
nen, Flefh, Skin, Bones, Hories, and Oxen’s 
Hoofs, Urine, Excrements,: Trecs; their Fruits, 
their grofs Subftance, when fqueez'd, or prefied, 
Leaves; Athes, Straw, all Sorts of Grain, @e. all 
thefe, I fay, re-entring into the Earth, ferve to me-. 
liorate ‘it. It’s by this Means, fays he, in another 
Place, that. the Earth, in the Terms of Philofo- 
pliers, ‘becomes impregnated with Salt Nitre, which 
is the Salt of Fruitfulnefs. st ee 

2. Onthe other hand, you muft gather all Sorts 
of Plants, with their Flowers and Seeds, which are 
to be found in the Woods, Fields, on Hillis, Val- 
leys, and Gardens; in fhort, all thofe Plants which © 
contain much Salts im them: Burn them, reduce - 
them into Afhes, and a Salt is drawn from thefe 
Afhes, by the Evaporation of the Moifture.: The 
Bark of Oak, whercin there is much Salt, is very 
goad ; ag alfo Rofemary, Lavender, Sage, Mint, 
Betony, St. Fobx’s Wort, Sunflowers, ere. In 
Evaporation the Salts get together in the manner of 
Cryvftalization, and ’tis eafy to gather them: You 
muft let them be dry'd, that they may be pre- 
fery’d.. an | 

3. You muft have as many Pounds of Salt-Petre 
or Nitres as you have Arpents of Land to Sow ; 
for one Arpent diffolve 2 Pound of Salt-Petre in 
twelve Paris Pints of Dunghil Water; and when 
the Salt-Petre is melted, pour in a litde of thefe 
Salts of Plants, in Proportion to the Quantity you 
have, and then that Liquor call’d the smverfal 
Matter, beeaule Nitte, in Truths is the. univerfal 
Spirit of the Elementaty World. 

This is the whole Eflence of the Secret of Mul- 
tiplication, we call’d that prepar’d Water, which is 
made in the Casks; and we name the Water where- 

are extracted trom 
Plants, wviver/al Matter. -* 
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Prepare your Corn, or other Grain, for two 
Arpents ata Time, or what you. may be able to 
fow in a Day ortwo. | | 
'. Take for one Arpent two Pints of the prepared 
Water, with which immediately mix the -univerfal 
Matter, wherein there fhould be a Pound of ditf- 
folv’d Nitre; the Veflel into which you put thefe 
Liquors, fhould be large enough to contain the 
Corn which you have for an Arpent; then {pread 
your Corn in thefe Liquors; you muft let it fall 
gently, that you may take out with your Scum- 
mer, the Cora that {wims upon the Surface of the 
Water, for it is not proper for Seed: Semina que in 
aqua fubfidunt firmiora (ea Co ad jerendum fracliora, 

ue fiuitant, languidiora, G propagationi inepta ; {ays 
r. Ray, Hift. Plant. Lib.1. cap. 18. p. 34. 
The W anes muft {wim two Fingers thick above 
the Corn, and if there is not enough of it, you 
muft fupply it with the beft common Water you 
can get; that in the Yard does beft; let the Corn 
be fteep’d in it for a-Dozen Hours, and let it be 
ftir’d every two Hours; if the Grain after that 
does not fwel!, you muft let ic continue therein, 
till it fwells contiderably, and then take it out, and 
‘put it into a Bag to drain, where it muft be left 
for fome Hours, becaufe it will ferment and be 
‘heated; the Water which drains off muft not be 


loft, for it is good to the laft Drop, for all forts of 


‘Corn and Seeds. 

This Cern muft be fown a little moift, one 
third les of it will ferve for an Arpent; ray, one 
half Icfs may dq, and will do better than other 
‘Corn, and mix Straw chopp’d very {mall there- 
with, to increafe che Bulk, that fo the Sower may, 
7 oe fow by Handfuls, as has before been ob- 
ervd. : 


/. Our Author upon this Occafion makes the fol-. 


-lowing Obfervations : | 
1. You muft make Choice of the faireft, clean- 
eft, beft and heavieft Com you can get. 
2. Clayey and heavy Grounds ought to be culti- 
vated betimes, before the Rains falls: which will 
sake them {till heavier; thefe Grounds muft be 
fow’d as foon as they are plow’d, to the end that 
the Seed by the Loadftone wherewith it is impreg- 
nated, may attract the univerfal Spirit difperfed in 


the Air; you muft anucipate great Rains, if you. 


‘can, that when it falls, the Marriage of Heaven 
and Farth may be already confummated. 

As for the Germination and Vegetation of our 
Corn, depofited in the Bofom of the Earth, which 
is fruitful in all vegetable Generations: All Seed 


fhould be fown in dry Weather, fays Mr. Ray,. 
Semina omnia ficca tempeftate, ferenda fcint, tertio, : 


quartoque die a pluvia largiore. Monfieur de la Quin- 
Ziny makes the fame Remark, and too mu 
‘tention cannot be given to it. ‘There are two ge. 
neral Faults, fays that famous Gardiner, committed 


‘in refpect to our Grounds; the firft is the having 


too much humidity, which is ufually yal d. 
e- 


with Cold, and too much Heavinets; and t 


cond is too great a Drynefs, which happens not | 


without an exceffive Lightnefs, and a ftrong Dif- 
pofition to be bumt. Two different Remedies 
mutt be fet in Woe to the two contrary In- 
conveniencies; We fee in like Manner, in refpect 
to the ae we may make Ufe of, that the one 
. are fat and cooling, as thofe of Oxen and Cows, 
and the orher hot and light, as Shcep and Pigeons 
Dung; now as the Remedy ought to be fet in Op- 
potion to the Difeafes, you muft make Ufe of 
‘ot_and light Dungs, for moift, cold, and heavy 
“arths, in order to make them more moveable and 
more light; you may likewife ufe Cow and Ox 


At- | 


D.anz, for poor, dry, and light Earths, to make 


them fatter and more fubftantial, by this Means to 
prevent the dryrng Winds of the Spring, and the 
tcorching Heats of the Summer to attract them too 


eanly to them. Thus you fee the moit exquifite 
Refinement in Matters of Agriculcure and Gardep- 
ing: It is by fuch Obfervations as thefe, they may 
be brought to Perfection. Poor and light Earths 
are nct to be fown {o foon, unlefs they lye in wa- 
try and marfhy Bottoms, but then you muft ufe them 
as you do heavy Earths. In fhort, ’tis a Fault ro 
fow hae Seed too deep, for they will be opprefs’d 
by the-Heavinefs of the Earth, and will receive a 
lefs Share of the nitrous Vapours and Exkilacions 
which hover in the Atmofphere of the oar. | ir.’ 
Ray fays, you muft be careful not:to bury your 
Seed too deep in the Earth, which will: -crbur. 
den it, and fo continue without any hopes 0: 2 Re- 
furrection. ; 

3. If your Ground be fubje& to Weeu:. or 
noxious Herbs, you muft riécetfarily Plow ii wice 
or thrice, in order to take away their Roos, vou 
need Plow it but once next Yerr, bur deeply, and 
the Furrows clofe to one another. 

4. There is no Neceffity of dunging the 
Ground, but in Cafe you have Dung, it’s good to 
ule it, your Crop will be the better. 

. If you have a mind to manage this Matter in 
its full Extent, the Infufon made in the three 
Casks may be difpens’d with, and take the Yard _ 
Water, as before; and if you have it not, it is ea 
fy to make it with Dung from the Stables, Dove- 
Houfes, and Places where Poultrey is kept, and then 
put only diffolv’d Nitre to it. 3 


Pe Third Multiplication. 

There are fome Husbandmen, who gather toge- 
ther, and put a Quantity of Horfe Dung into -e 
Pit, upon which they throw Water often, and 
when this Stuff has rotted for fome Weeks, they 
take our the Water that is impregnated with the 
Salts of the Dung, and boil this Subftance a little 
in a great esa Veffel, mixing a lite Nitre 
therewith ; when the Sruff is taken off the 
Fire, and becomes a little warm, they fteep the 
Corn they have a mind to fow therein, and fuffer 
it to remain there for three Days, that it may fwell 
up, and that the Germes may open, dilate, and be 
difembarraffed ; after which they take away the 
Water, that the Seed may be lett to dry a litre, 
and then they fow it; as one third lefs of it will 
ferve for an t than aga on: cap pice 
chopp’d fmall amongft it, uantity Of one 
Third This Method fucceeds very Vell; and 
there. are fome Husbandmeén who by this {mall 
Management have got plentiful Crops of Corn. 


Foxrih Multiplication. 

Take an equal Quantity of the Dung of a Cow, 
Horfe, Sheep, and Pigeon, put the whole toge- 
ther into a Copper, or Wooden Veffel, it matters 
not which, pour fome aero Pasa upon it, let 
the whole macerate for {ome Hours, and then pour 
off the Water gently into another Veffel, wherein 
you are to diflolve a Pound of Nitre for an Ar- 
pent of Land; when the Nitre is diffolv'd, put in ° 
fomewhat or other Grain, and let the fame ftcep 
for the Space of four and twenty Hours, then take 
out the Corn, and fow it when it is 2 little moiit, 
if the Weather be dry; but if the Earth is moift, 
let the Corn be a little dry’d upon Cloths in a 
Granary, before you fow it: Irs enough you Plow 
the Land once, without Dunging, and be it never 
{o poor and ‘barren, you may expect a yaa 
arvelt, . 
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Harveft, which will come on fome Weeks fooner 
than ordinary. . 

It may be objected, that it is fcarce credible, 
that the {mall Quantity of Salts which ftick to each 
Grain of the Corn, is fufficient to feed fo many 
Stalks and Ears, which by this Secret may be ho- 
ped for, upon a fingle Stem. 

It’s anfwerd , That thofe Salts wherewith each 
Grain of Corn is endued, are not precifely de- 
ale for the Nourifhment of all this numerous 

amily: Their firft Work is to cut and remove 
the Entanglements of the different Buds. which are 
contained in each Seed, that they may have the 
Liberty of dilating and ee themfelves. 

The fecond Work of thefe Salts is, to ferve each 
Corn, as it were, for a Load-ftone, to attract the 
Nitre of the Earth, which the fubterranean Fires 
had reduced and pufh’d into Vapours and Exhala- 
tions in the lower and middle Region of the Air; 
for the Nourifhment of Vegetables and Animals. 
This is no airy Con@mplauon, no Chimera, no: 
empty Idea We know by real Experiences, that 
Nitre expofed to the Air, like a Loadftone, attracts 
both Nitre and Moifture. 


The firft eg lekagee upon the . ag ieee of 
Nitre is this: If you calcine a certain Mat- 
‘ter, which is found in old leaden Water-Pipes, and 
extract a Salt from it; this Salt being afterwards put 
into a Veffel, expos’d to the. Air, will corttinually 
attract Water to it, which being filtrated and eva- 
ea will yield a true and very fine Salt-Petre: 

is S 


alt will not diffolve with Moifture, ic will | 
continue in the Veffel, when you gently pour off 


the Water it has attracted, or elfe remain upon the 
Felt: Moxcony’s Voyages Tom. I. p. 19. ‘Thus we 
may fee what Nitre will do that is attach’d to 
Com: Ic will continually attrac Humidity 
trous Va 
wherewith Plants are fed. | 

The Literati of Germany confirm this Magne- 
tifm by another Experiment, which puts it out of 
all doubt that Nitre attracts Nitre; if in che Sum- 
mer-Seafon, you expafe in the Night fome cal- 
cin’d Flints in the Air; this Subftance, wherein 
there is Nitre, will atrra to it felf the Saline Hu- 
mour of the Air; for in fhort, your Atmofphere’ 
of the Air which covers the Globe of the Earth, is’ 
all fill’d with nitrous Corpufcles, which arife from 
the Earth and from the Sea. This Nitre is the 
true Salt of Fruitfulnefs , ne is more precious, 
and perhaps more valuable in Nature. 


Fifth Multiplication. - 
_ Take ten Buthels of Corn, let it be calcind till 
ou have reduced it into greyifh Afhes; extract the 
salt from the Afhes,; which is done by Ley as ufu- 
al: If inftead of Water you have May or Septem- 
ber Dew, the Operation will be bape gel 
better, Solve ¢» coaguia: You muft diffolve the 
Salts of the Afhes in fome Rain-Water, if you 
have no Dew; and when the Water is impregna-. 
ted with the Salts, of which the Cinders are fall 
you mutt filtrate, and then re ree it; they co- 
agulate the fame by caufing the Humidity to eva- 
porate , then you will fix the Salts, which muft be 
carefully ne When that is done, 

‘Take Sorts of Dungs; thofe of Horfe, 
Hens, Pigeons, and Sheep , are to be preferred be- 
fore others; put ’em into a great Copper-Veffel, 
pour upon them a Pint or two of Freach Brandy, 
as much Dew as is poffible, with fome Pints of 
White-Wine; put the fame in, in Proportion to 
the Multiplication you would have; and if there is 
not Liquor enough, you mutt add Rain-Water to 


t 


and ni-. 
urs to it, which hover in the Air, and 


dons, and have only r 
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the fame; after which, let the Veffel continue for 
four and twenty Hours, upon a {mall Fire, and 
ftir the Liquor often, and when you have ftrain’d — 
it, keep it for the following Ufe: . 

Take as much of this Liquor as is fufficient to 
fteep the Corn in, which you are to fow upon an 
Arpent of Land: They put into this Liquor an 
Ounce of the Salt of Wheat, and a Pound of Ni- 
tre; when the Salts are well diffolv’d, they {pread 
the Corn upon a Cloth, and for nine Days toge- 
ther moiften ic Morning and Evening with the 
faid Liquor; and on the tenth fow the Corn by one 
third thinner than ufual: The Succefs will anfwer 

our Trouble and Charge in an ample Manner. 
t's no Manner of Surprize that Wine fhould be 
made ufe of in this Preparation, Wine is a grand 
Agent for Vegetation, and contains much Salt in 
it It’s not now that we come to know that Plants 
love to imbibe Wine; this Sap will put ’em into 
a good Humour. Cosonberius fays, If you moilten 
the Roots of a Plane-Tree with fome Wine, ler it 
feem to be never {0 dead, it will quickly revive, 
and readily fhoot forth Branches of an extraordi« 
nary Length. : 


Sixth Multiplication. 

You muft fteep Wheat or any other Grain in- 
Whale-Oil, for four and twenty Years, and when 
a have taken itout, you muft ftrew fome Quick- 

,ime upon it, wherein you have put a little Nitre 
in Powder; then let it dry, and afterwards fow it 


ed thin. | . 7 
t may be eafily difcern’d that the whole Secret 
of Multiplication hinges upon Sal-Nitre, and that 
it is the principal Actor upon the Stage of fown 
Grounds: All Philofophers with one Voice andone 
Accord agree to it. ; | 
-Many other Ways there are fet down for the 
Multiplication of Corn, and Philofophers talk much 
on this Occafion of Univerfal Matter, Univerfal 
Spirit, and what not; but we wave thofe Specula- 
td to practical Things. 
CORN-FLAG; a Plant fit for Garden-Borders, 
becaufe of its rambling, broad, long, {tiff Leaves; 


‘the Stalk rifing from amongft them, bears many 


Flowers one above another: They are of feveral 
Sorts, of which the moft remarkable are, firft, that 
of Conftantinople, having deep red Flowers, with 
two white Spots in the Mouth of each Flower: 
Their Roots afford many Off-Sets, if they grow 
long unremov'd: Secondly, The Corn-Flag with a 
brighter Flower; And, Thirdly, The Ath-colour’d 
ones, they flower in fwexe and the Beginning of 
July, the Byzantine being the lateft: Some of 
them have other Colours intermixt: They all of 
them lofe their Fibres as foon as the Stalk is drys 
and may then be taken up and kept out of the 
Ground free from any Of Sess, and fet again in 

September. | oO 
CORN-FLOWER a Sort of wild pe ail , 
and yet cultivated in Gardens; the Roots is 
Plant produce indented Leaves of a deep green 
Colour, coverd with a little Down; between thefe 
Leaves there rifes up a round Stem, about two 
Foot high; it’s divided into feveral Sprigs, at the 
End of which are the Flowers, four-leav’d, broad; 
thin, and of a deep red. When the Flowers fall 
off, they are fucceeded bY a little oblong Fruit, 
which yields a very fmall Seed of a ted Co- 
lour. 
This Flowet in the Culture of it is to be mana- 
ged like the common Poppy. It’s to be fown in 
September, Otfober, or March, in fuch a Place 
where the Gardiner defigns ix (hall continue; the 
? Lia seeds 
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Seeds muft not be gatherd too thick, though let 
him do what he can, the Plants will fometimes 
come up fo; and there is no better Remedy in 
fich a Cafe than to thin them, fo that they may 
ftand three or four Inches afunder. If the Seed be 
not gather’d in Time, it will fow it felf; and forall 
the Pains that can be taken afterwards to ftir the 
Ground, they will not fail to appear in the Spring 
and grow; they will thrive well enough, if kept a 
little from Weeds, and if a lire Water be allowd 
them, they will blow well. 

CORN-LAND;; Land that bears Cor, in Di- 
{tinction from Pafture and Meadow Land. As to 
the general Rules of ordering Corn-Lands; they 
commonly at the firft plowing up of Lays, fow 
the firft Crop with white or black Oats, according 
as the Land is dry or moift; the next Summer 
they fallow it; and as the Nature.of the Land is 
fow it with Rye, Wheat or Barley, and the next 
Crop, which they call the Etch-Crop , with Oats, 
Beans, Peale, @e. : 

But where Land is rank, it is not good to fow 
Wheat after a Fallow, but Cole-feed or Barley, or 
both, and then Wheat; and where it is foun that 


dunging of Land makes it too rank, let the Dung 


be laid upon the Etch, and fow it with Barley ; 
which generally does better in rich Land than o- 


ther Corn, and after that fallow it, and fow it with 


W heat. , s 
Some after a Fallow fow their Land with Wheat; 
they fallow it again next Year, and fow it with 


Barley , the next Year with Peafe, and then fallow- 


ing it again, fow it with Wheat. It is a tas 
Way enough, where Land is in Heart, and Dung 
and Manure {carce, efpecially in 
Brick-Earths in Ejfex, that are more fixed and fo- 
lid by Plowing. . : 


Where they have very ftiff Clays, as in Suffexs 


they fow two Crops after a Fallow, and lay down 
their Lands with Clover and Ray-Grafs, for three 
Years, and then:lay on twenty Loads of Dung u 

on an Acre; or elfe they Lime or Chalk it, iis 


tig Grafs: This is a very great Improvement of 


(tiff Clays, in that it fits them for Corn and Grafs 


ly bear, if plow’d up, unlefs they lic a great many 
Years, and are well dung’d. a BEG 

But as to the satural Produce and Way of Or- 
dering {everal Particular Sorts of Lands in feveral 
Countries, we are to obferve firlt concerning C/ay- 
Lands, which are either Black, Bluc, Yellow; or 
Hite, that the Black and the Yellow are the beft 
for Corn, and the White and Blue the worft; {ome 
of which is of fo obftinate and ill-natur'd a Tem- 
per, that nothing wilt fubdue it, and fo greedy and 
voracious that nothing without very great Induftry 
will fatiate it: It curns every Thing that is laid up- 
on it to its own Subftance, and though fome Clays 
are more pinguid, and others more {lippery, yet all 
of them are very tenacious of Water or the Sub- 
france of Water on the Surface, where it itagnates 
ard chills ‘the Plant without penetrating, and in 
dry Seafons is coftive, hardening with the Sun and 
Wind, till they are unlock’d by Induftry, and ren- 
dered more kind, fo as to admit of the Air and 
heavenly Influences; the chief Produce of thefe 
Lands for Corn are Wheat, Barley, Grey-Peafe, 
Beans, ¢vc. The natural Produce as to Weeds is 
Goole-Graf, or wild Tanfey, large Daifies, Thi- 
ftles, Docks, May-weed, Poppies, ec. “Some of 
thefe Ciays will bear good Clover and Ray-Grafs, 
if well dunged ; the beft Manure for them 1s 
Dung, particularly Horfe-Dung, Afhes, Chalk, Lime, 
Soot, efpecially if they are moffy, fome. Sorts of 


‘have fair 


but if. they have bur two Nights. dry Weather, 
‘they will do well enough. 


the hazely and 
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Marle, Folding of. Sheep, -Pigeons-Dung, Malr- 
Dutt, gc. Clays hold Manure the beft of any 
Lands, and yield the beft Grain, efpecially where 
there is a Mixture of Lime-Stone with it: They 
commonly fow thefe Lands at firft breaking-up 
with black Oats, fallow them as before, and then 
fow them, either with Wheat or Barley, and the 
Etch-Crop either with Oats, Peafe, Beans, ce. 
Chalky-Lands , in refpe& to Com, produce Bar- — 
ley and Wheat the beft; Oats will alfo do well 
enough on them: Their natural Produce for 
Weeds are Tine, Poppies, May-Weed, ¢c. For - 
Grats-Seed, Sc. Foin, Trefoil, and if rich, Clover: . 
The beft Manure for thefe Lands are Rags, Dung, 
Folding of Sheep, @e. But if Rain happens to 
fall on thefe Lands juft after Sowing, before the ' 
Corn gets up, it will caufe the Earth to bind -fo 
hard, that the Corn cannot get through it: They 
order thefe Lands for Corn in Hertfordjbire, in the 
fame Manner with the Clays above-mentioned. 
They commonly manure th@ Lands in Oxford- 
fbire with half rotten Dung, which, they fay, pre- 
vents the binding of it; and fome mix it with 
Sand , which caufes it to work fhort, efpecially if 
any Thing et? they commonly fow them there 
‘with Wheat, Maflen and Barley, only after Wheat 
they fow Peafe or Vetches ; in the Sowing of 
which they are obliged particularly to take care to - 
eather, .becaufe of the Land’s Binding 5 


Sand and Gravel-Soils éafily admit of Heat and 


‘Moifture, for which they are riot much the better, - 
| becaufe they let it pafs too foon, and fo contract its. 
Ligature; or retain it too long, efpecially. where. 


the Bottom is of Clay; whereby it either parches 


‘or chills too much, producing nothing but Mof. 
or cancerous Infirmities: But if, as it fometimes: 
‘happens, that Sand have a Surface of a more.ge- 


nial better Mould than ordinary, and a Bottom of 


| Gravel or loofe Stone , though it does not hold the: 
Water, it may produce a, forward {weer Grafs, and | 
‘though it is fubje& to burn; it will foon recover it’ 
:felf with the leaft Rain. — ! 
too: Natural Grafs being that which they will hard- 


Pure Sheer Sand; of this Sort we have that which’ 


‘is whites black, bluifh, red, yellow, harfher and’ 
, milder, and fome that is but meer Duft, that is ve- 
‘ry light; and the grey, black, and afh-colourd, 


thar is often.found in Heathy Commons,. which is 
the moft infipid of any: Gravels are much of the’ 
fame Nature and Kind, only the moft Stoney or 
thofe that are mix’d with harfh Sand, are the hor- 


 te{t and moft barren. 


The beft Produce of thefe Lands in Corz 1s Rye, 
White-Oars, Brank-Turneps, de. ‘The natural Pro- 
duce in Weeds is Quick-Grafs, Sorrel, Broom,: 
Furz, Brakes, Ling, Heath, ge. Their beft Ma- 
nure is Marle, ‘or any Sort of Clay, that will dif 
folve with the Froft, Cow-dung, Chalk, Mud and 
half-rotten Straw, from the Dunghil to prevent 
their Binding: Thefe Lands are commonly orderd 
fo as the Clays, but where any of them are over 
run with Broom, Furz, ¢xc. in Stafford/bire, they 
commonly marle them, which kills all that Sort of 
Ebel aa only the firft Sowing is with Buck- 
Wheat, for which they make three Fallowings in 
Winter, and ftir them in May following, at which 
Time they fow them, allowing one Bufhel to an 
Acre, which generally yields there fixty again; and 
{fo by ence Plowing up of thefe Lands, after the 
Crop is off, it is fit to fow Rye on. ‘They feldom 
give thefe Lands in Oxford/hire above two Fallow- 
ings for Wheat, except they are much over-run 
with Weeds; of which Sort of Grain, they reckon 
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the White and Lammas Wheat the moft agreeable; 
and after a Fallow, Rath-ripe Barley; they gene- 
rally fallow them every other Year, and reckon 
them unfit for Beans or Peafe, though they fome- 


times fow them with Winter-Vetches ; if with 


Peafe, they reckon the Rath-ripe Peafe to be the 


beft : Thefe Lands muft be conftantly fallow’d. 


keavery great Improvementof fandy Lands 
oe ive ofs in Hertford{bire, by 


at are much given to 
Sane the Mo&, mixing the Afhes with Lime 
and plowing them up: They fow them with Rye, 
which yields a mighty Increafe, and brings a very 
good ae of Grafs upon them, when laid down 
after a Crop or two. 


Stony Lands, are either fuch Lands as are full of 


Flints and large Pebbles , or Lands that have a 
Mixture of Free-Stone, Marble or Lime-Stones; 
the Produce of which is much according to the 
Nature of the Earth they are mixd with: Where 
the Stones are of a cold Nature, it is good to pick 
them out, but they, are to be left in light dry 
ils. 
They have a lean Earth, and a {mall Rubble 
Stone, or a four Sort of Land mixd with it, in 
the County of Oxford, which they manage accord- 
ing to tts being full of Grafs and Weeds, or its be- 
ing clean: If they are weedy, they fallow them 
late, but not fo late as four Grounds; if they be 
{cary; as they callit, that is, if they have no Sward 
upon them, either they fold them in Winter, 


and add to the Sheeps-Dung fome Hay-Seed to. 


make it Grafs, or elfe they lay old Thatch or Stray 
and Dung upon it; for they conclude, if thefe Sorts 
of Lands have no Sward upon them, before they 
are fallow’d, they will by no Means bear a Crop, 
but a great deal of May-Weed, or the like : They 
fallow in September, November, and December, ac- 
cording as the Sward directs them: It is dong in 
either of the two laft Months; ’tis call’d a Winter 
Fallowing , which they never ftir again, till they 
plow it up and fow it with Barley , and thefe Lands 
are apt to do better than if finely til’d: They will 
bear Wheat and Meflin in a kindly Year, and good 
Barley it kept in Heart. ‘Thefe Lands are fallow’d 
every other Year, except they fow Peafe on them: 
They are fometimes fown with Dills or Lentils: 
When they are quite worn out they lay themdown 
with Ray-Grafs and Trefoil, but the common fto- 
ny bands they order much in the fame Manner as 
the Clays. | gee 

Red, Hazely, Brick-Earth, which is to be met 
with in many Places in E/fex, perhaps more pro- 
perly a kind of Loam, being like red Clay , ditfers 
only from Clay in its Binding Quality, and in that 
it lets whatever Rain fails upon it, to fink 
through immediately , and in that it has no Stones 
in it; whereas all Clays bold the Water which falls 
on them, rill the Sun and Air dries it ae and after 
Rain with a Froft molders to duft, and have Stones 
mixd wich them. Thefe Loams are an excellent 
Mixture with other Sorts of Earth, being an ex- 
cellent Mean between two Extremes, uniting what 
is too loofe, cooling what is too hot, and gently 
Ae ing the Moifture: The beft Produce of 
thefe Lands as in Corn, is Rye, if well-dung’d, 
Barley, white Oats, Buck-Wheat, Turneps, Wheat 
and Peafe, if well chalk’d, marled or mix’d with 
Clay. Its natural Produce of Weeds, is Broom, 
Fern, Quitch, four Grafs, and almoft all Sorts of 
pernicious Weeds; of Grafs-Seeds, Clover, if well 
dunyd, and Ray-Grafs; but the Clover quickl 
wears out of it. The beft Manure for thefe Lands 
is Chalk and Sea~Coal Athes: Marle makes a mee 
ty Improvement of thems and a {tiffs yellow Clay 
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that moulders with the Froft, that in many Places 
lies under it , being full of {mall Chalk-Stones, 
Lime and Horfe-dung: Burning of this Land and. 
mixing the Afhes with Chalk, it is thought, wou'd . 
be a very great Improvement of it: What Amend- 
ment you beitow on this Sort of Land with Dung - 
or other Sort of Manure, that does not change the 
Nature and Quality of ir, la(ts but a little while. 
Thefe Lands bind very much after Rain, and 
turn very white, no Froft will diffalve the Clod; 
and if they are new plowed up, and never fo much 
Rain comes on them, you may waik or ride on 
them as firm almoft as on a Gravel: Thefe Lands 
are very fubje& to Worms, which deftroy both 
the Corn and the Grafs very much, e(pecially the 
Winter-Corn, if they are not often plow’d. They 
run much to Grafs and Weeds, and the Corn ve- 
much to Straw, and it yields but little Corn 
Wheat Bars: They graze well the next Year after 
Plowing, nothing being a greater Improvement of 
them than plowing, becaufe it makes them folids 
and fweetens them, fo that inftead of a four, rank 
Grafs, it makes ’em bear a -fwect Honyfuckle : 
Thefe Lands are order’d for Corn, as the Clayss 
only as they are rank Lands; and run much to 
Straw, fo it is beft to dung them upon the Etch- 
Crop, and to fow them with Barley, and never 
to dung the Fallows: But where you have not a 
Mind to plow thefe Lands up, and find the Grag 
on them four and full of Weeds, mow them one 
Year, and keep them fhort fed with Sheep, which 
will very much improve and {weeten them. 
_ They have a Sort of Red Land in Oxfordtire, 
Which they begin to fallow as foon in the Year as 
they can, before the Sun istoo high: If it is moiit 
‘when fallow’d, fo that it be not too wet, they c= 
{teem it the better: They {eldom give it a fecond - 
Stirring, and reckon that if it is too fine and light, 
that it occafions its running to May-weed and o- 
ther Trumpery: A Mixture of Cow-Dung and, . 


saree a and Folding of Sheep, they reckon 


the beft Manure for it; they fow Wheat, Medlin, 
Barley and Peafe on it, and fallow it every other. 
‘Year. : 

Heathy Land: They cut up the Heath in the 
Month of May in Kent, and when it is dry, burn 
it and {pread the Afhes, and then plow up the Turf 
with a broad-finned Plough, which they likewife 
burn, and mixing of the Afhcs with Lime and Sea- 
Sand, where it’s to be got, they {pread ir, and up- 
on all lay a good Quantity of Dung: They fow it. 
with whee about the latter End of September for 


.three Years; the fourth, with Barley, being folded 
_ with Sheep ; the fifth, fixth and feventh with Oats, 


and the Eighth with Peafe; and after that it will 
bear very good Grafs. 7 oe 
They ftock up Heath in Summer-time in Staf= 
fordfbire, and burn it, mixing the Afhes with Lime, 
allowing four Loads to an Acre, each Load con« 


taining four Quarters, which they plow under Fur- 


row, about the middle or latter End of September, 
or beginning of Odfober: They fow it with Rye, 
allowing two Bufhels to an Acre, the Increafe of 
which is commonly five and twenty Buthels : They 
fow Barley-aiter Rye, in order to which they make 
three Fallowings, one in Ofober, one about Cana 
dlemas, and another in April, which ytelds much 
the fame Quantity as Rye: They fow white Peale 
next to Barley, for which they plow but once in 
March, allowing three Buthels to an Acre, after. 


‘which ie Bg Oats, either White or Red, if the 


Land is in eart; if nots Black, for cither of which | 


they allow bpt one Plowing in March, aud then 


they lay it down for GraG, ° . 
. Gout y's 


-. cure a Crop: 


COR 


Gouty, Moorifh, Peaty, Cold, Black Land. This 
Sort of Land in Stafford/bire they order much af- 
ter the fame Manner as the Heath-Lands, only they 
burn it deeper, though it bears little buc Oats; 
White Oats upon the Gowt, and Black Oats upon 
the Black Cold Lands: Tne Turf of thefe Lands 
burnt, and carry’d upon Rye or oni ga they 
reckon a better Improvement than 

Black Mould is {omewhat fat, yet porous, light 
and fufficiently <enacious, without any Mixture of 
Gravel or Sand, rifing in grofs Clods at the firft 
breaking up of the Plough, and fholdring with 
the Froft, it is good Land, both for Corn and Grafs : 
But as thefe Sorts of Lands are moftly in Bottoms, 
fo the Wetne& of them often fpoils them for Corn ; 
but where they are dry, they are extraordinary 
fruitful, efpecially for Barley; they will alfo bear 
good Wheat upon the Erch-Crop; but if they are 
very rich, and that you are afraid the Corn fhould 
lodge, if a deep Mould, plant them with Liquo- 
rifh, or fowthem with Hemp, Woad, Cole, Rape- 
{eed or Madder, or fome other rich Commodity, 
that beft agrees with rich Lands, and afterwards 
with Corn, when fome of the Fertility is abated : 
The natural Produce of thefe Lands are common- 
ly Thiftles, Docks, and al] Sorts of rank Weeds 
and Grafs. It will bear excellent Clover. The 
. beft Manure is Chalk, Lime, Dine oe 

Where Land is four, the beft Way to fweeten 
them, is to chalk °em well, where it is to be had, 
while they are Grafs; letting them lie for one Year 
or more, and plowing them up; Be them a good 
Fallowing, efpecially in a Dry Time in Summer, 
which will kill the Quitch, Sorrel, Mofs, and other 
Trumpery, that thefe Lands are fubject to, and 
mellow ’em the beft of any Thing; Soot, Afhes, 
Dung and Marle will alfo fweeten fome Sort of 
Lands. | 

“Te feems they give their four Lands a Tilt in 
Oxford/bire, as they call it, according to the State 
and Condition of their Lands. If it has a great 
deal of Grafs they fallow it when the fame is pret- 
ty high, which they call a {calding Fallow, which 
kills the Grafs-Roots, and makes the: Land fine; if 
it is light, and has but little Grafs upon it, they 
plow it early in the Year, and then there will come 
fome Spinny Grafs, that will keep it from Scalding 
in Summer; for if they fuffer it to fcorch when 
light, they reckon that all they can do will not pro- 
They likewife reckon the Folding of 
Sheep very good upon thefe Lands, and if they lay 
Dung upon them, it is commonly before ftirring : 
But they reckon Pigeons-Dung and Malt-Duft the 
-beft, becaufe they are cold Lands, which they both 
plow and fow in with Corn, to keep the Roots of 
the Corn warm; only they obferve not to plow 
or fow it in very wet Weather. | | 

Now in order to know what Quantity of Sand 
any Earth or Marle is mix’d. with, which may be 
of Ufe to try the Nature of feveral Sorts of Lands 
by, Mr. Houghton took a Piece of Clay, fuch as 
the Brewers ftop their Casks with, which is com- 
monly.a Sort 0 eee Tile Clay, which weighed 
four Ounces and a half Averdupois; this he dif- 


folved in Water, and pourd off the thick into ano- 


ther Bafon, rill all was gone but the Sand, which 
ftuck not together, but lay loofe in the Water; and 
when it was dry, would run like Hour-Glafs Sand, 
of which he had about the Quantity of an Ounce, 
being of a yellow Colour, and fomething gliftén- 
. ing, and fome little Stones, and other foul Matter 
was With it; and when the Clay was fettled, he 
pout’d off rhe Water, and left the reft to dry in a 
Pewter-Bafon, which hung together, only it was full 


of Cracks. 
left a thick Settlement, an 
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He likewife aye Fuller’s Earth, which 

when dry would eafily 

break to Powder; but he could find no Sand in it, 

neither by the Microfcope, nor any Grittinefs by 

rubbing it between his Fingers. See Corn, Earth, 
Meadow, and Soil. | | 

CORNS; an horney Subftance growing in and 


se the Feet; but generally on or between the 
oes: To cure which, 


1. Take fome new Wax and Rofin, an equal 
Quantity, and Verdigreafe pulveriz’d, in Proporti- 
on; melt the Wax and Rofin in a Skillet, or fome 
ried Gps and why sae is done, add the Ver- 

e fo as to make the Compofition green, and 
pe it for your Ufe. When ee a mind to 
apply it, you muft cut the Corn to the quick, and 
a it open as much as you can, make a Plaifter 
of this Compofition, and put it to the Com; you 
mutt repeat it for fome Time. | 

2. Take the Ruft which fticks to Chamiber-Pots, 
and after you have cut your Corn, apply it; tye a 
Linnen-Rag about it, and repeat it feveral Times. 

3: Take fome grey Soap, fcrape it with a Knife, 
and put it to the Com, after you have cut it as 
before, and au it often; when you are abouc 
cutting your Coms for this End, you muft firft 
fteep °em in warm Water, wherein there is fome 
W heat-Bran. ; 

4. Take a Piece of Tin, cut it round and bend 
it in the Form of a Plaifter, make a Hole in the 
Middle of it, of the fame Bignefs with the Corn, - 
‘and apply the fame to it: This done, take a Dr 
of Brimftone or Oil, pour it into the Hole; fuf- 
fer it to extinguifh or grow cold there, then apply 
fome Ceras to it, and your Corn will be gone, 
and never more come again; other Remedies there 
are, but this fhall fuffice. 


CORN-SETTING ENGINE, a very eafy and 
moft feafible Inftrument contriv’'d on Purpofe to 
difperfe Grain or Pulfe of what Kind foever, at 
what Diftance and what Proportion is defign’d, and 
that with very great Expedition, and no very extraor- 
ay Charge, Expence or Hazard. Let a Frame 
of Timber of about two or three Inches Square 
be made, whofe Breadth muft be about two Foot, 


the Height about eighteen Inches, and the i 


about four Foot, more or lefs, as you pleafe; thi 

is to be plac’d on two Pair of ordinary Wheels, 
like Plough-Wheels ; whereof the Axeltree of 
the two foremoft Wheels muft look to either Side, 
as the fore-Axeltree of a Waggon does: The hin- 
dermoft Axeltree being of Iron, and {quare in the 
Middle, muft be fix’d to the Center of the Wheels, 
that the Axels and the Wheels may move together ; 
then in the Bottom about the Middle of the Frame: 
let an Inftrument of Iron, or Wood pointed with | 
Iron, be fix’d like unto a Coulter, made a little 
fpreading at the Bottom, in the Nature of a Share, 
made to pafs cael two Mortiffes on the Top 
for its greater Strength; and made alfo to be wedg’d 
higher or lower, according as you would have your 


‘Furrow in Depth, the ufe thereof joan y to 
et 


make the Furrow fo, that youmay make the Point 
thereof, of Breadth only to remove the Earth, and 
caft or force it on either Side, that the Corn may 
fall into the Bottom of the Furrow: Then may a 
wooden Pipe be made over this Share or Coul-. 
ter, a little behind it, to come from the Top of 
the Frame to the lower End of the Share, taper- 
ing downwards, and as near as can be to the Share, 
to deliver the Corn immediately as the Ground 


4 | opens; 
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opens, and before any Earth fails in, that whar Earth 
afterwards does fall in, muy fali on the Corn. 

Now this Pipe is to proceed from the large 
Hopper, fix'd on the top of the Frame, that may 
contain about a Buthel, inore or Ie!s, as’ is thought 
fic; but that the Corn imay gradually defcend, ac- 
cording to the Quantity intended to be beftow’d 
upon an Acre, at the’ very Neck of the Hopper; 
underneath, in the Square Hollows therzof, it muft 
be fitted in the Edge of a Wheel of Wood, about 
half an Inch thiok, and proportionable to the Ca- 
vity of the Neck. 

As for the Wheel, it need riot be above Two 
or Three Inches Diameter, and fix’d in an Axis, 
extended from one Side of the Frame to the other, 
on which Axis another Wheel is to be, with an 
Edge on the Circumference thereof , like the 
Wheel of a Spit or Jack, which muft anfwer to 
another Wheel of the like Nature and Form, fix’d 
on the Axis of the hindermoft Wheels; then fi 
a Line of Silk, which is the beft of any, about 
thefe two Wheels, that upon the Motion of the 
Inftrument on the hindermoft Whecls, the fmalleft 
‘Wheel, by the Means of the Line, at the Neck of 
the Hopper, may alfo move; which leffer Whecl, 
in the Rock of the Hopper, may have {hort Pie- 
ces of thick Leather fix’d in the Circumference 
thereof, like unto the Teeth of a Jack Wheel, that 
upon this Motion it may deduce the Com out of 
the Hopper, in what Proportion you pleafe; for 
in Cafe it comes too faft, you may, by a Wedge 
at the Tenon’ of the Piece whereon the Hopper 
refts, ot at the end of the Axis of the leffer Wheel, 
like ‘as in a Querne, force the Wheel and Hop- 
per together; and in Cafe it feeds too flow, then 
they may be remov’d by the fame Wedges to a 
greater Diftance. ee ' 

Again, in Cafe the Line be either too flack or 
too hard, either Extream may be avoided, by a 
Wedge in the Place where the Axis of the Wheel 
moves, or. a third Wheel, about the middle of the 
Line, may be made to move further, or nearer, as 
there is Canfe {een for the fame: The Engine alfo, 
by the Means of the Irdn Rod, fix’d in the fore- 
moft Axis that is made to Lock, may be guided at 
Pleafure, which Rod is made crooked at the Neck 
of the Hopper, left that fhould injure its Mo- 
tion. |... a a, 

The great Conveniency of this Engine is, that 
one Horfe and one Man may work with it, and 
fow Land rather fafter than Six Horfes can Plow ; 
yea, in the fame Frame you may have two Sharps, 
at twelve Inches Diftance, more or lefss as you are 
minded to have the Rows of Corn diftant from one 
another; and two Pipes out of the fame Hopper, 
and two {mall Wheels anfwerable, every whit as 
eafy to be perform’d as one, and then the Propor- 

tion of Land may be doubled in one Day. 
- Your Engine, in order to the equal Diftribution 
of the Seed, muft be fer in this Manner; firit, 
know the Breadth ot the Furrow you are to fow, 
then cafting ‘up how many of thefe Furrows, at 
fuch a Dittance, your Inftrument is made for, will 
amount to an Acre, then how much to fow on an 
Acre, fuppofe a Bufhel, which is to be divided in- 
to fo many Parts as there are Furrows, or Diftances 
in the faid Acre; then take one or Two of thefe 
Parts, and put into the Hopper, obferving whether 
the fame will bold out, or fuperabound, and ac- 
cordingly proceed and rectify the Feedsr; which, 
if it feeds too faft, the Wheel at the lower Axis, 
wherein the Line moves, is to be made lefs than 
the uppér, then the Motion will be flower, and fo 
Proceed as flow as may be, by augmenting the up- 


_ Frame, and from thence a {mall Rod o 
.come to your Hand, with a crooked Neck juft 
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per, and diminithing the lower Wheels, wherein 
the Line is; and by the contrary Rule, make it 
move fafter. It feeds anfwerably, whether you 
drive fafter or flower, and in turning at the Land’s 
End, if you lift up the hindermoft Part of the In- 
{trument, that thofe Wheels touch not the Ground, 
the feeding of the Corn immediately ceafes: All 
the Corn you fow will alfo lye at equal Depth, 
and there needs no Harrowing of it, but having a 
piece of Wood on each Side of each Furrow, a 
little broad at the End, fet it aflope to force the 
Earth on the Corn, and this may be fitted juft 
behind the Share, and tecding Pipe of the Inftru- 
ment. 

Any Sort of Grain or Pulfe, by this Me- 
thod of Sowing, may be fav’d one half, and in 
fome Places more, the fame being nei:her forced 
too deep, nor too fhallow, nor yet in a Clutter, 
but even every way, and that in the very Middle, 
or convenient Depth of the Mould, having the 
Strength of the Land both below and above the 
Root: The Grain or Pulfe alfo, by this way of 
fowing, may be cover'd with a rich Compoft, pre- 
pie tor that Purpofe, fuch as dry or granulated 

igeons Dung, or any other faline or lixivian Sub- 
{tance ; and this is done, either by having another 
Hopper on the Frame behind that for the Corn, 
whevein the Compoft may be put, and made to 
drop fucceilively fF 
by another Inftrument, or following the former, 
which is the better way, and may both difperfe the 


- Soil, and cover both Sail and Seed; and for the rea 


ctifying your Initrument, that it does not deviate 


out of its right Courfe, the Four Wheels be- 
.ing made to lock to and fro on either Side, 
you may have an upright Iron Pin fix’d in the 


middle of the Axis extended to the top of the 
P Iron to 

againft the Neck of the Hopper, with which Rod 
e Wheels may be lock’d, or turn’d any ways. 
Laftly, If the Land be near either Water, Clay, 
Sand, Rock, Gravel, @c. and that in fuch a Cafe 


‘jt be not convenient to fow the Corn within the 
. Land, becaufe it may not have Depth enough for 
_ Tooting; you may then, by this Inftrument, in pla 


cing the Share near the top of the Land, only to 
remove as it were the Clods, drop your Seed in 
Rows, and by certain Pins, or pieces of Waod or 
Iron, made at at the Ind, and a litle flopewife, 
fet on cach Side {uch Rows of Corn or Grain; the 
Earth may be caft over it, and laid in Ridges, a- 
bove the ordinary Level of the Land. : 

_ COSMETICKS, Ornaments, or Wathes for 
the fair Sex, which beautify without any Thing of 
Paint, and of which there are {everal Sorts. ~ 


I. To have an excellent Cofmetick, or Liquor 
of Talk; take Powder of Talk, made by rubbing 
it with Pumice Stones, or by beating it in a very 
hort Mortar, or filing it with a Gold{mith’s fmooth- 
ing File, eight Ounces; and fixteen Ounces of Sal 
of Tartar; calcine it twelve Hours in a Wind Fur- 
nace, and fet it in a Cellar, feparating that which 


dry Calx; added to four times its Weight of Sal- 
Nitre, with a ftrong Fire, fo the Talk wil be 
melted into a clear white Mass, which being {ct in 


wonderfully whiten and beautity the Skin, and take 
ays) Spots and Freckles from the Face; but you 
mutt not leave the Liquor long on, but wath it off 
with a.Decoction of Whsat-Bran, for fear it thould 
corrode the Skin. | | 

I. To 


melts, from that which does nots then calcine this’ 


a Cellar, wiil turn to a clam:ny Liquor. This will © 


er the Corn, or it may be fown | 
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If. To make the Skin foft and fmooth, firft 
wath the Face very clean with warm Water, and 
Sweet-fcented Wathballs, then rub it with a Cloth, 
and wath it well with Water in which Whear Bran 
is boiled ; then wath it very well with Lixivium of 
Salt of Tartar, and after that anoint it with Poma- 
cum, or which is better, Oil of fwect Almonds, 
and do this every Night going to Bed. 

TY. If you would have a Water to cleanfe the 
Skin from Scurf and Morphew, take Six Ounces of 
Ditftilled Rain-water, and twelve Ounces of Lemon 
_ Juice, mix them, and wafh with it Morning and 
Evening, anointing after it, at going to Bed, with 
the Oil of Pomatum. : 

" {V. An Unguent that brings the Skin to an ex- 
quilite Beauty, 1s to take an Ounce of Pomatum, 
a Dram of Salt of Tartar, and twenty Grains of 
Musk, mix them well together, and the Face and 
Skin being very clean, anoint therewith Morning 
and Evening. | | 

V. A wonderful Cofmetick of great Worth, is 
to take twenty Ounces of White Tartar, and of 
Talk and Salt, ten Ounces of each, calcine them 
very well in a Potters Furrlace, then grinding the 
Matter upon a Marble, pe it into Hippocrates his 
Sleeve, and fet it in a Cellar, or other moift Place, 
for twenty or thirty Days, and a Lee Oil wil 
drop from it, which being rubbed upon the Skin 
fofly, with a Linnen Cloth, the Skin being duly 
cleanfed, firft takes away all Kinds of Spots, and 
makes the Skin foft and delicate. ; 

* VI. Another cheap, yet excellent Cofmetick, is 
this, take fome Allom in fine Powder, and fhake 
it with whites of new-laid Eggs, being a little hear- 
ed; till fuch Time ‘as they grow thick’ to an Oint- 
ment, with which anoint the Face Morning and 
Evening, for three or four Days, and it will take 
away Spots and Wrinkles, and make the Skin grow 
clear and Fair. : 

; VII. An admirable Mercurial Cofmetick, pre- 
valent againft moft Deformities of the Skin, is this: 
Take half a Pound of Mercury, purificd from all 
Blacknefs, and as much Mercury Sublimate, mix 
them ina Stone or Marble Mortar, put them intro 
an Alembick, with a ftrait Orifice, put in diftill’d 
Vinegar, ‘till all be cover’d three or four fingcrs, 
letting it ftand four Days, daily ftirring the fame 


at certain Times; then it extracts a whitith Pow- 


der; feparate the whitith Vinegar by Inclination, 
rejecting it, and pour on other Vinegar : The Pow- 
der at tocom keep fo for fome Days, which La- 
bour you muft fo often reiterate, ’till you have a- 
bundance of that white Powder, which dry and 
keep for Ufe: Anoint with it, by mixing there- 
witha little diftill'd Rain-water, and it will take a- 
way all the Blemifhes of the Skin, as alfo Tetters ; 
ufe it not too often, and beware you touch nei- 


ther, Eyes no? Mouth. 
Vit Another of great Efteem is this : Take 
Mercury Sublimate, and Saccharum Saturni, of each 
two Drams, Rofewarter, and Juice of Lemons, of 
éach two Ounces, mix them like an Ointment, 
with which anoint gently at Night, and the next 
Morning with Pomatum, as aforefaid. | 

1X. To make a kind of Lae virzgimis, an excel- 
Ient .Cofmetick ; take a Quart of diftill’d Rain- 
water,’ and ‘an Ounce of Cryftallized Saccharum 
 Saturni, mx them, and then wath with the Wa- 
ter, being fettled: The fine white Powder at the 
bottorh,’ is alfo an exce'lent Fuews, or Paint, which 
may. be laid upon the Skin, if very clear: Nore, 
That fome ufe Vinegar inftead of the Rain-water. 
“XX. To make Oleum Tartar: per deliquinm, take 
Sale of Tartar, which put into a Bag with a Cor- 
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ner in a moift Cellar, and the Oil will diftill there- 
from in Drops; you may mix a little fair Water 
with thts Oil, and wath your Face at Night going 
to Bed, and the next Morning, the Face being ve- 
ry clean, you may wath with the forefaid Lac vir- 
gimts, and continuing to do thus for fome Days, 
you may create an exquifite and lafting Beauty. 

Al. Tne following is a Compound Cofmetick, 
eftzem’d by fome of great Efficacy ; take an 
Ounce of the aforefaid Lac wirginis, and half an 
Ounce of the Oil of Tartar, as above, mix them, 
with which wath Morning and Evening, for about 
a Week, or more, as you fhall fee Occafion, then 
anoint with the following Ointment. 

All. To make the Cofmetick Ointment afore- 
faid, take three Drams of Musk, two Drams of 
Ambergreafe, and one Dram of Civet, grind them 
upon a Porphiry or Marble Stone, with Oi/ of 
Ben and Rhodivm, of cach three Ounces, with. 
which anoint, as aforefaid. , 

XIII. An excellent Vegetable Cofetick, is to 
befmear the Face, or Skin, at Night going to Bed, 
with the Juice of Wake-Robin. 

. LV. Anexcellent Cofmetick of Pearl, is to dif- 
folve Pearl in Juice of Lemons, or diftill’d Vine- 
‘gar, which digeft in Horfe-Dung, till they fend 
‘torth a clear Oil, which will fwim on the Top: 
This is one of the moft excellent Cofmeticks or 
Beautificrs in the World; and this Oil, if well pre- 
par'd, is faid to be richly worth Seven Pounds an 
Ounce. : | 

XV. A Cofmetick Ointment of great Worth, 
is to take fix Ounces of the Pomatum, before- 
‘nam’d, and two Ounces of Saccharum Saturni, mix 
them, and anoint Morning and Evenife. 

XVI. Another Cofmetick ver good for the 
Skin, is to mix one Dyam of Saccharum Saturzi, in 
halt an Ounce of Vinegar, which mingle with the 
Glair of Eggs, and anoint with it. . 3 

XVIL. If you would have an admirable Cofme 


tick to make a pleating ruddy Complexion, rake 


‘four Ounces of Oil of Tartar, Allom and Sal- 
‘Gem, one Ounce of each, Borax and Camphire, 
ot.each half an Ounce, beat them well together, 


‘to which add a Pint of Briony-water, Dittil them 


in Baizeo, and you will have your Defire. 

COSSET; a rural Term, fignifying a Lamb or 
Colt, or a Cade Lamb or sine is, a Lamb 
or Colt fallen, and brought up by Hand. ° 

COSTIVENESS, ones being bound in the Bo- 
dy, for which Incommodity our own Authors pre- 
{cribe fome very Remedies: For a hot and 
coftive Habit of Body particularly , preferve 
Green Wall-nuts before rhey are hard, ‘after they 
have lain a Day and a-Night in Water, firft prick’d 
full of Holes; boil and fift the Water often, till 
they are tender, ftick in each a bit of candyed O- 
range-Peel, and take their Weight in fweet Lif- 
bon Sugar, boil them up, and take two, three or 
four of them, when going to Refl; they are a 
gentle, wholefome, and certain Purge. 

Others Diftil a Quantity of Wood-forrel Water 
in the Spring of the Year, and fweeten it with Syr- 
rup of Vioiets; am Ounce of Syrup, to 2 quarter 
of a Pint of Water, is a Dofe for any body, and 
may be fately taken, even in a Fever or Lying 
in. A lefs Quantity will ferve for a Child. 

Roafted Apples, with Carroway-Comfits, eaten 
conftantly every Morning, has been the Method of 
a Gentleman of Fourfcore, who has hardly ever 
taken any other Phytick, or omitted this, for the 
Space of fifty Years, and never felt the Gout or 
Stone, or any other Dittemper incident to old 
Age. Some 
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Some boil a few Mallows in a Porringer of Wa- | down; atter two Hours Faiting, give him a {weet 


ter-Gruel, ftrain it out, and inftead of Salt, put in 
a Pusil of Cream of Tartar; let this be your 
Morniags Draught. 


Mr. Boyle sihas thefe Receipts for this Diftem- . 


per; take Virgin-Honey a fuficient Quantity, 
and mix it exactly with as much finely powder'd 
Cream of Tartar, as will fufice to bring it to the 
Confiftence of a fomewhat foft Eletuary, of which 
the Patient may take upon the Point of a Knife 
the Bignefs of.an Almond, more or lef, as upon 
Tryal he fhall fee Caute.. a 
' Give at Bed-time eight or ten Grains of clivice 
Saffron pulverized grofly in a little Syrup, or Con- 
ferve, as of Violets, gc. to embody it with.. 
_ A Turpentine Clyfter, made in. the following 
Manner, is admirable in a very great Coitivene&s. 
Take of Strasburg Turpentine one Ounce, and the 
Yolk of an Egg or two, grind them well se pita 
and put thereto a Pint of Fat Mutton-Broth, and 
exhibit it Blood-warm. 
_ Roaft, three Apples every Morning before the 
Fire, then mixing fome frefh Butter with them, 
eat. them without Bread; and laftly, drink a 
‘Draucht of fome good Liquor after them: Nature 
will accuftom it felf to the Difcharge of its Fun- 
tions, without any other Remedy. 
“~ COSTIVENESS, a Diftemper which Black- 
Cattle are fometimes troubled with, as well as with 
. 2 Eyofenefs, which you will fee under that Head: 
To cure this Evil, give the Beaft a Pint of warm 
Water, in which you are to diffolve two Ounces of 
Aloes reduc’d into Powder, and this will open his 


Coftivene(i will fometimes make Oxen and Cows 
4well, in which Cafe chafe and drive them well up 
and down d@ good Pace; and if they then do not 
Dung, anoint your Hand with Oil or Greafe, rake 
them, and take out the Dung, and give them of 
the Herb Mercury to Drink. 

COSTIVENESS, a Diftemper in a Horfe, when 
he is fo bound in his Belly, that he cannot Dung 
but with great Pain and Trouble, being a Difeafe 
very dangerous to the poor Animal, and the Ori- 
gin of feveral Maladies: It may be known by di- 
vers Symptoms. 

It proceeds fometimes from glut of Provender, 
or over-much Feeding, fometimes by eating too 
dry and hard Meats, which fucks and dries up the 
Moitture of a Horfe’s Body, fuch as Peafe, Beans, 
- Whear, Tares, Ge. not but that they are ver 

wholefome Food, and the heartieft that a Hort 
can ‘eat, but feeding too much upon them, over- 


heats their Bodies, more than any other Grain | 


whatever, which fhuts up his Office of Nature fo 
that he cannot Dung; befides which, they are a 
very windy Food, which caufes many Obftructions 
in the Body; but this Diftemper comes alfo from 
coo much Fafting in the dieting of them for Run- 
ning and Hunting, which, like a Spunge, fucks up 
the Flegmatick Moifture of the Body. 

’ The Cures laid down for Coftivenefs as well as 
Greafe, are thefe following; take a Pint of old 
White-wine, and fet it on the Fire, diffolve into it 
a Lump of Caftile Soap as big as a Hen’s Egg, ftir 
them well together, then take it off, and put into 
it two gcod Spoonfulls of Hempiced beaten, an 
Ounce of Sugar-candy powderd, and hrew all 
together, then having warm’d the Horfe to ftir up 
his Greafe, and other foul Humours, give it him 
to Drink, and walk him up and down a little aftcr 
it, that the Potion may work, then fet him up 
warm, and after a litde ftirring him up in his Stail, 
if he grows Sickly, give him Liberty to lye 


ivfath, and feed him as at other Times. | 
But for Coitiven(s in particular, you are to take 
out the hard Dung of the Horfe, then boil Ani- 
feed, Linfeed, Fengreek, and the Powder of Peo- 
ny, of each an Ounce, in a -Quart of Beer, -and 
give lim a Pint of # luke-warm. | . 
Another Pre(cription and Remedy for this Di- 
ftemper, is to take a Decodion of Mallows; one 
Quart of Sailad Oil, half a Pint, or half a Pound 
of frefh Butter, Beneaitdla Laxativa one Ounce, 
and give it him Bioodwarm, Clitterwife, then clap 
his Tail to his Tuel, hold it clofe, and make hin 
keep it for half an Hour at leaft; and when it has 
workt, give him {weet Math, and fo keep to 
Mathes and {weer Water for two or three Days. 
COSTIVENESS, a Diftemper from which 
Poultry are not lometimes tree, and generally be- 
falls them when they are young; to cure which, 
take fome Beets, or Leitice, which mutt be 
chopp’d very fmall, and mix’d with fo:ne Bran and 
Water, into which: put a little Honey; this Nutri- 
ment has the Virtue to cool the Body, and this 
oe baa eafily dilating the Matter that fticks in the 
Belly, will undoubtedly cure them. Others, to 
cure young Hens of this Diftemper, pull the Fea- 
thers from about their Fundament, and then open- 
ing the fame with a Feather dippd in Oils: this 
wil prefently loofen the Body. ae 
COUCHANT; a Term in Heraldry for a. Li- 
on born in any Coat of Arms, lying’ on his Beliy, 
but with his Flead erect. . 
COUCH-GRASS, or Dogs-Grafs, in Latiz 
Gramen, a Plant, whofe. Leaves, Stems and Tuft, 
are like thofe of {mall Reeds; the Leaves are nar- 
row, Sharp-pointed, and much fmaller than thofe 
of Reed, but they are harder and larger tnan thofe 
of Meadow-Grafs; the Stems are round, a Foor 
and an half -long, or very near it, and cach of 
them has three or four Knots, they rather bear a 
Tuft than an Ear, like that of Millet, or Reed; 
however, they are finaller and brighter; the Roots 
have an agreeably fweet Tafle, they are whites 
longs flender, and creeping; they fend forth feveral 
Branches; which extend themf{elves far under and 
above-ground ; they are entangled one with ano- 
ther, and divided by Knots, to which ftick Fila- 
ments of a {weetifh Tafte. 
' This Plant grows every-where, and stipes 
in Corn, where it is a great Enemy to Husband- 


‘men, for it multiplies very much, and blofioms 


at the fame Time with the Corn: They gather its 
Roots in Autumn. ae 

The Root of this Plant being pounded and ap- 
ply’d, is good for Wounds; they put it into cor - 
mon Pifanes, for Perfons that are fick of a Fever: 
Its Decoction being drank, cures the griping of the 
Guts, difficulty’ of making Water, and the Bloody 
Flux, and even expels the Excrementitious Parts 
that breed the Stone: It provokes Urine, and ftops 
Vomiting and Loofenefs. _ 

The Root of all Sorts of Gramen, according to. 
Scroder, cools, dries, opens, and binds a litle, and 
is of a thin and penetrating Subftance: The Heib 
and Leaves of this Plant are of a middling Nature,- 
between Drinefs ard Humidity, and therefore 
much made Ufe of in the Obftructions of the 
Liver, Spleen, and Ureters,. in {pitting of Bloods 
and killing of Worms: Js ufed outwardly, to allay 
the Head-Ach, and for Inflamations and Defluxions 
of the Eyes: Finally, the Ute thereof is fo commons 
that there is no Prifaves made, into the Compofition 
of which this a does not enter, tor the Reafons 

-mention’d. | 
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Ir may be obferv’d_ here concerning the Word 
Gramen, that it fignifies not only Couch-Grafs, or 
Dogs-Grafs, ee all Sorts of Green Corn; for 
we fay Gramen avenaceum, and Gramen frumeuta- 
ceum, for Oats» Wheat, and other Grain in the 
Blade. | 

COUCOU, a Sort of a Strawberry Plant that 
Bloffoms much, but never Knits, you muft be 
very Vigilant in deftroying this Sort of Strawberry, 
which multiplies infinitely in Trails, fo that many 
Gardens may be feen of them, which after 
they have made a large Show of yielding Wruit, 
bring nothing but Difappointment to the Owner ; 

ou can fcarce know them, till towards the end of 
April, or the beginning of May, when they begin 
to. fhew themfelves, and that the Flower turns 
black in Blooming, inftead of producing Straw- 
berries; of thefe Coucows; the one Sort are Straw- 
berries newly degenerated, and thus they have 
Leaves like the good ones, and the others proceed 
from thefe degenerated ones; and thefe have not 
fo Yellow Leaves as the right Strawberry Plant, 
but they are Greener, and more Hairy. - 

COVEY; a Term ufed in refpect to Partridges ; 
for a Brood that always accompanies together with 
‘the old ones until Paring Time, are cal’d a Covey 
of Partridges. 

~ COUGH, a Diftemper incident to Mankind, 
which attacks the Lungs, and is caus’d by a ferous 
Humour, which obliges People to {pit with more 
or leS Effort: A Cough in general, is diftinguifh’d 
into two Sorts, one of which is attended with a 
Rheum, and the other they calla dry Cough. 

That Cough which is accompan ’d with a 
Rheum, is caufed by an Agitation 0 the Lungs 
asid Breaft, which is more or lefs violent or dan- 
gerous, according as the Humour which caules it, 
is fharp, falt, or corroding. 

It fometimes has its Origin from the Belly , and 
—fometimes from a Defluxion of the Brain, which 
is cold, or hot and cold at the fame Time. 
~ That which is of a cold Ihtemperature, often 
happens in the dead of Winter, to Perfons that are 
Fat and Purfy, and of an humid Conttitution, or 
to thofe who are a little Aged. 

The Cures.for this Diftemper. according to 
Monfieur Chomel, here follow. 

1. The Rich may fecure themfelves againft it, 
by the Ufe of Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Spaxifh 

ine, and other agreeable Liquors, except Hypo- 
cras, which by no Means fuits with it. 

a. The common People may, at going to Bed, 
aind in the Morning Fafting, take fome burnt Bran- 
dy, pretty well Sugard, or elfe a Mixture made of 
ne Sage, Rofemary, Sugar, and Wine. 

- Take a Chopin of the Juice of Horehound 
and as much of Fennel Juice, which boil together 
with a Pound and half of Honey, to a Syrup, and 
take fome of it Morning and Evening, in the Day- 
time, and in the Night: It’s a Medicine that fuits 
Perfons who are fomewhat in Years; let them 
keep their Heads, Stomach and Breaft covered, 
and their Feet warm. 

4. Thofe that would, or can Smoak, let them 
Smoak either Sage, Marjoram, Betony, or Tobac- 
co: If there is a Neceffiry of Purging, let them 
take two Ounces of Manna, in an Infufion of a 
Dram of Rhubard. | 

That Rheum which proceeds from Heat, will 
make the Face red, and the Eyes to appear hol- 
low, by a continual Diftilation through the Nofe, 
ss along the Throat, galling and burning the 

arts through which it paffes,; the Party’s Urine 
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alfo will be very high colourd, and he will be a 
little Feverifh: All thefe Symptoms in Youth, are 


fo many Forerunners of an Infirmity or Diforder 
in the Lungs; and for thofe who are of Man's 
Eftate, it menices them either with a Pleurify, In- 
flamation of the Lungs, Flagginefs, or Adherence 
to the Sides. 

5s. You mutt guard your felf againft this Malady, 
by ufing the fame Medicines preicrib’d in a Con- 
fumption, neither yet muft you hefitate in the be- 
ginning thereof, to have fome Blood taken from 
YOus and to Purge with Caffia diffolv’d in Whey, 
often to take very cooling Clyfters, and to ufe the 
Syrup of Marfh-mallows, to which you may add 
{mall Quantity of white Poppy. 

A Syrup for a Cough, is to take two Handfuls 
of Bran, a Dozen Heads of white Poppy, an 
Handful of the Leaves of Mallows, and as much 
of the Leaves of Marfh-matiows, and the Herb 
Mercury; \et the whole be boiled in Five Paris 
Pints of Water, til half of it be wafted; add 
thereunto two Pounds of Sugar; then let it be 
{train’d, and in the Straining add two Pounds of 
Sugar, and take a Spoonful of it now and then, 
efpecially at going to Bed, | 

That Cough which is both hor and cold, pro- 
ceeds from an equal Mixture of Chater and Flegm ; 
it’s not dangerous, but when the Flegm comes to 
be rotten, and intermixes with the Vapours and 
Fumes of the Belly, which threatens not only 
an Infamation, but alfo an Afthma, Pleurify or 
Rhumatifm. | | | 

6. To fecure your felf herein, you muft pra- 
étife the fame Rules as before; only ic muft be ob- 
ferv’d, that the Perfon’s common Drink ought to 
be made with fome Roots of Strawberries, Spara- 
grafs and Liquorith therein; he may in the Morn- 
ing fup fome Broth , into which an Handful of 
Mallows, and Violet Leaves have been put. ) 

As for the dry or husky Cough, it happens whery 
the Humour is fo fubtil that the Lungs cannot 
catch it 0 as to blow it out; or on the contrary, 
when the Humour is fo thick, that it will not com- 
ply with the Effort of the Lungs: This Cough 1s 
fometimes natural, and born with Perfons into the 
World, or elfe it proceeds from the Weaknefs of 
the Lungs themfelves, or the Corruption of them: 


It alfo comes by Accident. — 


As for a natural Remedy for this Sort of Cough, 


you are to follow the ‘Traces obferv’d by Mothers 
and Nurfes, as well in Reference to the Nourifh- 


ment as in bringing up of Children. 

When this Cough comes by Accident, .it arifes 
chiefly from Excefs of Drinking Wine, Brandy and 
other fpirituous Liquors; it befalls ha Women 
who have not the Menfes, and marry’ Women 
after Lyings-in, when they have loft their Menfes 
before their Time, or after a long Fever: It alfo 
ay from Perfons having endur’d Hunger or 

hirft. : 

To be ay freed from this Diftemper, Re- 
courfe muft be had to parts inthe Arm or Foot, 
as you fee Occafion, and Women and Maidens 
muft make ufe of thofe Remedies which promote 
the Menfes, &e. In cafe of any Obftruction in 
the Belly, or Head-Ach, Affes or Cows Milk may 
be ufed; or elfe Bathing up to the Middle; only in 
the Morning, and at Night going to Bed, the Pa- 
tient may take a Spoonful of mundify’d Barley, 
a little Sugar, and now and then Almond- 
ilk. | | 

An husky Cough fometimes proceeds from a Va- 

pour in the Bowels, which. are extremely heated; 


and yet is not become too fharp nor ere 5 
: t 
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bur if a timely Remedy be not ufed, it will grow 
dangerous ; to prevent which, the Patient muft take 
very cooling Glifters, and be purg’d at the Bezin- 
ning of the Evil with Caffia or double Catholicon, 
diftolv'd in a Decodtion of Mallows, the Herb 
Mercury and Violets; or alfo let him begin his 
Meals with eating Spinage in Ragoos, or Prunes 
boiled witlf the Juice either of Mercury, Mal'o ws 
or Violet-Leaves: But if the Perfon find; himfelf 
impaird with this Cough, has fome Head-Ach, 
fome Prickings in his Breaft, and broken Reft, he 
muft in that Cafe proceed to Bleeding , and make 
ufe of the Remedies fer down for a Rheum pro- 
ceeding from Heat, and above all, he muft Morning 
and Evening take the following Opiate. 

Take an Ounce of Mucilage, Gum-dragant, 
and an Ounce of cold Seeds, with as much of 
Pine- Apple Nut or Kernel, fift’em ; take an Ounce 
of the Seeds of White-Poppy well pounded; half 
a Pound of fine Sugar pulveriz’d, mix the whole 
together, and boil it to the Confiftence of 'a Li- 
quid Conferve; then add to it before it is cold, 
two Drams of Crabs-Eyes reduc’d to Powder, 
with half an Ounce of a Fox’s-Lungs, bak’d in an 
Oven , and reduc’d into Powder; the Dofe is about 
the Quantity of a Nutmeg. 


General Remedies for a Cough. 

1. Let the Cough be of what Sort it will, and 
the moft inveterate, the Powder of Penny-Royal, 
with thrice as much Sugar-Candy, will allay it; let 
it /ye taken Morning and Evening, and a large 
Spoonful. : 

2. Thofe who have a Cough attended with great 
Rattling, cannot find a better Remedy to make 
’em fpic plentifully, than to take with fome pecto- 
ral Syrup or Decottion, to the Weight of half a 
Crown of Nettle-Seeds, reduc’d into a fine Pow- 
der. Ic may be obferv’d here by the Way, that a 
Nettle has fuch Virtue, that if you putitinto a Pot 
wherein Meat: is to be boil’d, the Flefh will boil 
the fooner than otherwife it would have done. 

3. Take of Hyffop and Colts-Foot, of each one 
handful, Figs of Marfeilles, the largeft Raifins of 
the Sun, and Liquorifh, of. each one Ounce ; boil 
the whole in Water till the third Part thereof be 
confum’d; make ufe of this Decoction twice a 
Day , viz. in the Morning two Hours betore Din- 
mer, and in the Evening two Hours before Sup- 


r. , 
oe It’s alfo good to take fome red Cabbage, and 
ive them a Boil or two with an handful of Colts- 
oot, and a Sprig or two of Hyffop, and ufe this 
Broth twice a Day. | 7 
5. You may mix red Sandal, which is a cooling 
and reftorative Drug, with Rofe-Water, and drink 
it in the Morning; you may alfo add ‘thereto fome 
Spoonfuls of Goats-Milk juft milk'd. 


Take an Ounce of Liquorifh, 2 Chopin of com- 
mon Water, and half a Pound of Sugar; boil the 
Liquorith in the Water till half of it, or thereabouts, 
be confum’d: Then ftrain the Decocttion ‘through 
a Linnen-Cloth, put the Sugar to the ftraining Li- 
quor, and boil it to the Confifterice of a Syrup, 
of which you are to take two Spoonfuls Morning 
and Evening, and one Spoonful from time to time 
in the Day, when your Coxgh prefles you : 
They make Ufe of this Remedy forthe moft Parr, 
when there is Difficulty of Spmting, - 

The Regimen to be obferv’'d by thofe who have 
a Cough is, that.they ought not ro eat falt Meats, nor 
fuch as are feafon’d with Vinegar or Verjuice: They 
fhould alfo reftrain from eating of Fruit, raw Herbs, 


CoO 


flimy Fith, and grofs Victuals;:they fhould make 
{paring Meals, and drinkno Wine, unlefs well mixt 
with Water, or Barley-Water: They muft avoid 
Sleeping in the Day-time, and not go to Bed till 
an Hour after Supper; they fhould fortity them- 
felves againft Cold and Winds ; they fhould talk 
but little, and yet labour lef, either with the Body 
or Mind. 

Thus farour Fresch Author. There are fome 
Englifh Prefcriptions in refpect to Coughs of divers 
Sorts, which have been known to be of Benefit to 
thofe who have been afflicted with them. But of 
this enough. 

COUGH or Hoar fene/s; a Diftemper in an Ox 
or Cow, that muft be carefully looked to, for it 
will in Time grow into a worfe Difcafe: If newly 
taken, it may foon be remedy’d, by a Drink made 
with Water mix’d with Barley-Meal; but the ge-« 
neral Cure prefcrib’d, is to take the diftill’d Wa- 
ter of Hyflop, with the Juice of Leeks, and give 
it him with the Oil of Olives, and a little Gar» 
lick; this has curd a longs ftanding Cough; but if 
the Hoarfnefs be uneafy, you may give him Tar 
with Honey-Water, and it will do effectually. 

_ Others for the Coxgh or Shortnefs of Breath pre- 
{cribe, to take a Quart of new-churn’d Milk, and 
beat in fome Tar and a Head of Garlick peel’d, 


-Elicampane made into Powder, and a little brown 


Sugar-Candy, blend all together, and give it the 
Beaft three Mornings after one another; and this 
will cure him, if he be curable. * 

M. Chomel fays, you muft give him fome ground 
Barley fteep’d, the tender Parts of the Chaff bein 
taken away, and two Gallons and a half of cand 
Vetch, divide them into three Parts for him: Some 
take pounded Mother-Wort, and fteep ic in Wa- 
ter, which they give him to drink feveral Days be« 
fore they give him his Food. - 

COUGH; a Diftemper to which Horfes are 
liable’; and for the Cure of which, take Fengreecle 
and Flower of Brimftone, of each an equal Quam 
tity, and mix ’em_ with moiftned Oats. 

A Pound of Honey put into a Pailful of Wa- 
ter, and ufed for ordinary Drink; is excellent for a 


Couch. 

* - Afmall Handful of Hemp-Seed may be beaten and 
infufed in White-Wine all Night, and both the © 
Wine and the Seed mutt be give the Horfe in . 
the Moming: The fame Quantity of Hempfeed 
mixd with Oats, and given toa fat and flefhy 
Horfe, cures the Cough, if thé Ufe of them be 
long continued. | 

ake the Wood and Leaves of Tamatisk, ei- 
ther dry or green, ftamp ’em and give ’em to the 
Horfe with moiftned Oats or Bran, beginning with 
a {mall Quantity, and augmenting the Dofes every 
Day to a large Spoontul. | 
COUGH, a Diftemper that befals Sheep, and 
moft commonly in the Spring: As foori as you 
perceive it, you muft warm fome White-Wine 
with a litde of the Oil of Sweet-Almonds, make 

’em {wallow it, and give em fome Colt’s-Foot to 
eat; you would alfo do well co rub theit Noftrils 
with the fame Liquor, thefe Remedies will do. 

COUNTER-CHANGED, a 3 : 

Term in Heraldry, when there ts fim 
a mutual Changing. of the Colours 
of the Field and Charge in an E- 
{cutcheon, by Reafon of one or 
more Linés of Partition: Thus in 
the Coat of the famous Chaucer, 
he beareth Party per Pale, Argent 
and Gwles, aBend Conmter-Chang’d, 
that is, the Part of the Bend, which is on that Side 
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of the Efcutcheon, which is Argent is Gules; and j 


that Part of it which is on the other Side is sir- 


ent. 

COUNTER-COMPONED., the Heralds Term 
esr a Bordure, or any Ordinary which has two 
Rows only for Checkers of two diferent Co- 


lours. 

COUNTER-PASSANT, a Term in Heraldry, 
when two Lions are born in Coats of Arms, and 
and one appears to be paffing or walking quite the 
contrary Way with the other; the Heralds call it 
by this Term Counter-Paffant. 

COUNTER-SAILIANT 
dry, when two Beafts are born in a Coat of Arms 
in a Pofture of Leaping from each other directly 
the contrary Way. 

COUNTER-TRIPPING, a Term ufed among 
Heralds, concerning two Stags or other Beatts, 
that are born in a Coat of Arms Tripping, 4. é. 
in a walking Pofture, and the Head of the one 1s 
to the Tail of the other; the Heralds fay they are 
Counter-Tripping. 

" COUPED, the Heralds Term for any Thing in 
an Efcutcheon which is born, cut clear and evenly 
off, in Oppofition to its being torn off; which thcy 
call Erafed; thus the Arms of Ulfer which all Ba- 


ronets carry, is a dexter Hand Conped or cut off 


at the Writt. 

COUPLE, in Refpeé to Conies and Rabbets, 
the proper Term for Two. of them; fo it is for 
‘two Hounds, and’ a Couple and an half is for 


Three. 

COUPLE-CLOSE, a Term in Heraldry ,Ggnify- 
ing the fourth Part of a Chevron; thefe are never 
born but in Pairs, except a Chevron be between 
them, fays Gwillim, but Bloom gives an Inftance to 
the contrary. —_- 

COUPLING, is the Tying of two Dogs toge- 
ther with a Couple. oo | 
~ COURSE, a Country Term in Hay-Making, 
and fignifies every Fleece or Turn of Hay laid on 


the Cart. | 

COURT-BOUILLON,; a Term in Cookery ; 
being a particular Way of boiling Fifth in Wine, 
Verjuice and Vinegar, with all Sorts of Spice: 
Calves-Chaldron is likewife done in a Coxrt-Bouillon, 
which fee. | 

COW, a F@ale, and ufually a horned Animal, 
of which the Bull is the Male; the fupplies Man- 
kind with much Milk, and bears Calves. A good 
Cow in Columella’s Opinion ought to be large and 
- Yong body’d, as alfo gente, faving a large and 
deep Belly, a broad Forehead, and black large 


‘Eyes, with fair and black polifh’d Horns, her Ears: 


rough and hairy, her Jaws well fhut, the Fan of 
her Tail great, the Claws and Horns of her Feet 
fmall, ber Legs fhort and thick, and her Breaft 
deep, and efpecially fhe fhould be young ; for be- 
. ang Si Ten Years old, fhe will not bear Calves. 
ext for the Sentiments of Stephanus and others. 
They fay, A Cow of a mean Stature fhould be 
efteem’d by a Countryman, and not be of above four 
or five Years old; of a brown Colour mix’d with 
white Spots, being good with the red and black, 
of a large a Belly, of a broad Forehead, black 
yes, great, clean Horns and black » rough Ears, 
Jaws narrow fet, Muzzle great, Hair fomewhat 
crumpled, her Hoofs litte, and but a little cloven, 
Legs fhort, ‘Thighs thick and round, her Udder 
_ large and deep , having but four Teats ; her 
eck long and thick, her Breaft large and deep 
hangirig, and her Feet broad and thick. ; 
h oe Chomel {ays » we muft not always infift upon 
the Largene& of a Cow’s Udder » becaufe there are 
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a Term in Heral- |’ 


-of Water, either warm 


cow | 


thofe that have but a imall Udder, and yet give a 


great deal of Milk, the Udder being {ometimes — 


large on no other Account, but becaufe it is fat 
or Hethy; he adds, That thofe Cows yeild the beft 
Mik, who have {potted Hair, or fuch as is entiro- 
ly black; and that thofe that are white will alfo 
yield a good Quantity of Milk ; ‘but it is not fo 
good. Cows are to be milk’d twice a Day ; that is, 
in the Morning before they are turn’d out to Grats, 
and in the Evening, when they are return’d home 
to the Stalls, @e. But they are in Winter-Time 
milk'd generaliy but-once. 

If you would have your Cows yeild much Milk, 
I man more than ufual, give them every Day a 
Handful of Balm-Gentle: There is, fays the Au- 
thor laft nam’d, a Race of Cows, that give twice 
as much Milk and Butter as the common ones of the 
Countrey: They were brought trom the Indies in- 
to Holland, and trom thence into France and other 
Countries. j 

You muft net plow with your Cows, unlefs in a 
Cafe of the utmoit Neceflity, and unlefs thafe 
Perfons who do it, take particular Care of 
them; which they feldom do, fo that the Cows 
will die for want of being fed anfwerable to the 
Labour they undergo, or elfe will prove of very 
little Advantage to the Owner. 

All the Oxen or Cows that you ‘would have to 
be fat; muft not be too old; otherwife they cannot 
be fatned without much Difficulty; and this muft 
be done, fays Chomel, from the Month of May to 
Martinmas, you muft ever fuffer them to be at 
Reft, and not work them at all. | 

As {con as the Day appears they muft be dri- 
ven to Pafture, even betore the Dew is off the 
Grafs, for this is that which very much contributes 
to their good Cafe; and they muft not be fuffer'dto 
continue in the Pafture-Ground , till too much 
Heat incommodes them, before which you muft 
bring them back to their Stalls, that they may reft ; 
and when the Heat is over, drive them to Pafture 
again, and let ’em tarry tll Night. when you are 
to bring em to their Layers, and there reft rill . 
Morning. It muft-be obferv’d, when you would 
facten thefe Animals , whether they eat their 
Food with an Appetite. If they do, it is. well, but 
if otherwife, and that they only piddle, and eat but 
litle and carelefsly, it is a Sign they loath it, and 


ic will be in vain for you ever to expect them to be 


far while they are in that Condition. But you may 
in order to recover their Appetite, wafh their 
Tongues with Vinegar and Salt, and throwing a 
{mall Handful of Salt down their Throats, it will 
by its Acrimony make ’em drink, and fo excite 
em to eat their Food: And for as much as to 
make the Cows drink is an eflential Matter towards 
making of them fat, you muft noc fail to water 
them twice or thrice every Day. | 
You muft, during the firft eight Days you are 
fattening them, Morning and Evening, take a Pail 
d in the Sun, -if it be in 
Summer, or over the Fire, if in Winter, into 
which you are to put two Pecks of Barley-Meal, 


which you are with your Hand to mix very weil 


with the Water, and then let it reft till the groffer 
Part of the Meal, which -had not been fifted, finks 
down to the Bottom of the Water; and that be- 
ing done, take no other than the blanch’d or whi- 


tend Water, which you are to put into a Trough 


for your Cows and Oxen to drink of; and that 
grofs Matter that remains, is to be given them, af- 
ter their Return from Pafture. The Drink thus 
prepar’d will purify their Blood, and difpofe ’em to 
grow fat. , . 
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fore, Morning and Evening ; and admitting that 
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that they cannot well be forced to Copulation, we 


. them to it: However, fome pretend there are ma- | 
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When they return home in the Evening from , an Ox, and even of the Bull bimfelf, if the can 
Patture, solar to be thar up in their Stalls, you juft then meet with :him. The Cow-Herd oughr 


mutt prepare good Litter thar they may reft with | to be careful in obferving all thefe Motions, and 


Eafe, and throw a fmall Quanuty of Herbage be- | ‘give Information thereof to the Family, that fo they 
fore them, newly cut or gathcred; and by thefe } may not let the Opportunity flip, to let the Cow 
Methods, you cannot fail of having tat Cous in | go to Bull. . 

four Mie Time: This is the Method for Sum-_ Thofe Cows that are with Calf, ought to be ufed 
mer. We proceed now to Winter Fatning. gently, and be kept from jumping over Hedges 

You mutt continue to water ae the ue me mee And eh ee hae ie 

; re with the Barley Flower Water, as be- 4 they will calve, you muft feed them fomewhat better 
Len Pa } chan Ordinary ; fe with Grafs in the Stall in Sum- 
mer-Time, or in the Winter Seafon with Balls of 
Corn put into a Cauldron fullof Water, and mix’d 
with a Peck of Bran; they are to be ufed in this 
Manner only once a Day, in the Morning before 
they are turn’d out to Gras; They muft not then 
be milk’d, for the Mik they might yield will be 
worth nothing, and it will at the fame time be in- 
jaious to their Health , which will likewife affe@ the 
Calf. | 

As foon as the Cow has calv’d, you muft take a 
Handful of Suet, with as much Crumb of Bread, 
which you are to f{trew over the Body of the Calf, ° 
to obiige the Cow to lick him, and the more fhe 
licks him, the more Strength he will acquire. 

To purge Cows that have newly calv’d, and to 
help ’em readily to caft off the After-burden ; 
throw into an Iron-Cauldron a good Peck of Oats, 
with a Handful of Salt, a G'aG of common Lamp 
Oil, and a Handful of Savin cut very {mall; put 
the Veficl upon the Fire, and ftir it fo that the 
Oats may be as it were roafted, then pour the 
whole into a wooden Bucket, and giving it to the 
Cow, fhe will eat it heartily, and do well. 

Befides what has been already faid concerning 
this Animal, M. Chomel furnifhes us with fome ge- 
neral Obfervations, and fays, Care fhould be ta- 
ken to clean the Cow-Houfe well, and next to 
-their Fodder, no:hing does ’em fo much good, as to 
rub ’em along their Backs, Necks and Heads with 
a hard and rough Whifp of Straw, after their Re- 
turn from Grafs, and the next Morning; you mut 
likewife fill up the Holes carefully that are in the 
Cow-Houfe-Yard or Layer, wherein their Urine 
{tands, and ftrew fome Sand and Gravel over it; 
and as to their going to Bull in the Months of 
May, Fune and Fuly, they are then like the Trees, 
in moft Vigour; and befides their Lowing and 
Riding other Cattle, you ath vos their In-* 
clinations to it, by their fwell’d Hoofs ; and the 
Advantages of their Bulling at that Time is, that 
they will calve in ten Months,:when the Grafs 
fhall begin to {pring up, which will bring their 
Milk forward, by which their Young will be bet- 
ter fed; they muft be water’d twice a Day in 
Winter, not with River and running Water, but 
with that which is warm, as Rain, Pool or Pit 
Water, drawn a little before: And when the Gows 
have calv’d, you muft put the young Calves into 
a good Litter of frefh Straw, for four, or five 
Days, then put ’em up in a feparate Place, and 

e’em to a Piece of Wood or Stake with good . 
Line about them, and when you judge it a pro~ 

er Time for them to fuck, conduct them tortheir 

ms, and as foon as they have fuck'd, lead ’em 
back again to their Places) st 

As to the Way of hindering Cows to be tor- 
mented with Flies; fee Flies. And for the Difeafes 
Cows are fubject to, they are curd in the. &me 
Manner as Oxen;, which fec under that Article: 


thefe Animals have an Appetite, care muft be ta- 

ken from the very Beginning to keep them warm 

in their Stalls, and fufter them to want no Litter 
and as Pafture is not fufficient to fatten them in 
this Seafon of the Year, that Defect muft be fup- 
ply’d with good Hay, with which they are plentitully 
to be fed. 

When the Evening is come, you muft not fail 
to give ’em Pellets made of Rye-Flower; Barley or 

Oats, mix’d or alone, which have been kneaded 

with warm Water, and a little Salt mix’d there- 

with; this Method may perhaps appear to fome 

People to be very chargeable; but they mult be | 

only thofe who would make fomething of nothing ; 

for inftead of giving ’em the Corn whole, there is 
no more done than grinding and giving it thus in 

Pellets. And is ic not much the fame Thing? 

* ‘Whenever you defign to fatten a Cow or Ox, 
ou muft not fodder them with Straw; this Sort of 
‘cod having but very litde Subftance and Nou- 

rifhment : But when you happen to have large | 

Turneps, you muft give ’em to your Cows raw 

in their Troughs, or el{e boil °em in a Cauldron; 

and this is excellent nourifhing Food for them: 

Some take the Lees of Wine, and putting it into 

a Cauldron full of Water, heat it upon the Fire, 

and putting about three Pecks of Bran to it, and 

mixitg the whole together, it's very good for 

Care mutt be had, that thefe Cows or Oxen do 

not lick themfelves, for there is nothing that takes 

away their Fat fo much as this Licking, and the 

Butchers will very readily perceive it, to prevent 

them trom licking themfelves, take fome of their | 

Dung, and rub all thofe Parts of their Bodies with 

it, tnat they can reach with their Tongues; and 

then you wiil find that as foon as they have lick’d 
once or twice, they will do fo no more, becaufe of 

the Bitrernefs they will find in this Remedy. , 

A Heifer ought to be three Years old before 
fhe goes to Bull; and then fhe will breed well for 
feven or eight Years, and have large and fat Calves: | 

If we could pitch upon what Time we pleafed to 

make Cows go to Bull, we fhould not fail to do it , 

in the Months of May, Fune, or Fuly, to the End: 

we might have Calves in Winter, that being the 

Seafon, in which they fell beft; but as this entirely 

depends upon the Nature of thefe Animals, and 


mutt’ take the proper Time that Nature progeps 


Ways to do it by Art; and the Way they tell ' 
Aes in sarees to eake a Cow take Bull by Milk, . 
isdone thus; If fhe be in good Cafe, and you have | 
any Cow of your own, or of your Neighbours 
that is a Bulling, get a Quart and an half of that . 
Cow’s Milk that is on the Road, give it the Cow | 
that you would have to be a Bulling; and let the 
Bull go to her, and fhe will be a Bulling within 
fix or eight Days at farthcit. . 

You may know when a Cow has a mind of her 
{elf to go to bull, by her eat Lowing, and her 
cee Riding fometimes of a Cow, fometimes of 


See Breeding of Mike and Cattle. 

COWARD, a Term in Heraldry , when a Li- 
on is born in any Efcutcheon with his Tail dou- 
a % . @ - *- bleds 
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bled, or turn’d in between his Legs, they call it a 
Lion Coward. 7 

COW-BLAKES. See Cafinzs. 

COW or OX-DUNG; the Excrement of thefe 
Animals. Some by reafon of its Solution have made 
the Water, wherein Grain has been fteep’d, of it, 
whereby many have been deceiv’d, for there is 
not that Virtue and Richnefs therein for that End, 
as they have imagin’d: It is indeed with Horfe or 
other Dung of great Advantage to Land, if kept 
till old, and not laid abroad expofed to the Sun or 
Wind, but on Heaps, and with Earth mix’d with 
it, letting it fo lye till ic be rotten, whereby it will 
be brought the fooner to a convenient Temper, 
on Pafture-Grounds, produce a fweeter Grafs, and 

much farther than the common Way, and 

ing {pread before the Plough, produces excellent 

Corn: Sudemen alfo muft be exercifed in a as 

For the ordi Dung ufed the common Way 

does hurt, gud (omrietiones makes Weeds and Trum- 

sith which being ordered as before, is not liable to 
uch Inconveniences. , 

M. Chomel fays , that fome Cow-Dung warm 
with Afhes being wrapt up in fome Vine or Cab- 
bage-Leaves, and apply’d in the Form of a Poultis, 
gives eafe in the Sciatica ; and being fry'd with Vi- 
negar, it fuppurates evil Sores; and if apply’d quite 
warm to dropfical Swellings, ic wholly cures ’em : 
Being likewife apply’d to the Place that has been 
ftung by a Bee, it eafes the Pain. 

COW-PARSNIPE, in Latin Spondylium, a Herb 
that has Leaves fomewhat like thofe of the Plane-Tree 
and Parfnipe, the Stem grows a Cubit high like 
that of Fennel; there are three or four Tufts on 
the Top wherein you will find a double Seed, 
like that of Sefely, a lirde larger, whiter, more 
-chaffy, and of an ill Smell; the Flowers are white, 
and the Root is like that of a Horfe-Radifh : This 
Plant grows in Marfhy and waterifh Places. 

The Seed of Spondylium being drank in fome 
Liquor evacuates Phlegm downwards : It alfo cures 
thofe who have a diforder'd Liver , the Jaundife, 
fuch as cannot breathe without holding their Heads 
upright; the Falling-Sicknefs and Suffocation of 
the Womb: Being apply’d with Rue it cures Tet- 
ters and Sc. Anthony's Fire; the Juice of its Flow- 
ers, when frefh, is good for ulcerated Ears, 
and it has many other Virtues. 

COW-PARSNIPE; call’d by fome Holy-Ghoft 


Root, and in Latin Spondylium, or Panax Heracleum, 


- a Plant that fhoots forth a tall, thick and Cortony 
Stem,‘ white without and ligneous: It has large and 

een Leaves aand rough for the moft Part at the 

oot of the Stem; Di upon the Ground, th 
-are like thofe of the Fie-Tree , having five Divifi- 
ons, and indented round ; there are alfo other {mal 
Leaves round the Stem up tothe Top, where there 
is a Tuft like that of Dill, it produces yellow Flow- 
ers and {weet Smelling, and hot Seeds; the Root 
is long, white, odoriferous, and full of Juice, drawn 
by making an Incifion, and call’d Oppopoxax, which 

ows thick and affumes the Confiftence of Gum, 
that grows yellow in the Surface: This Plant grows 
in Cyrene, Libia, Macedon, Beotia, and the neigh- 
‘bouring Parts. ; 

The beft Opopowax is that which is very bitter, 
-white, of a dark-red within, and yellow without. 
You muft chufe that which is fleek ) thick, britrle, 
tender, of a ftrong Smell, and that diffolves readi- 
ly in Water : Ic heats, mollifies and fubtilizes. 

COWSLIP, a Plant of which there are various 
‘Kinds ; as thar of Hofe in Hofe, Double Cowflip , 
‘Double Green one» the Single-Green, the Tefted, the 
Red, the Orange_Colowr’d, &cc. And fome there are 
Of a fine Searler and very double, whofe Flowers 


CRA 


muft often change their Earth, or they will dege- 
nerate, and become fingle: The Seeds are to be 
fown in a Bed of sad Earth in September, and 
they will come up in the Spring. : 

OWSLIP-WINE, a peea Liquor made of 
Cowllip-Flowers; in order to which, to every Gal- 
lon of Water put two Pounds of Sugar, boil it 
for an Hour, and fet it to cool; then fpread a 
good brown Toaft on each Side with Yeaft; but 
before you make Ufe of it, beat fome Syrup of 
Citron therewith, an Ounce and an half of Syru 
to each Gallon of Liquor, then put in the Toatt 
while hot, to affift its Fermentation, which will 
ceafe in two Days; during which Time put in the 
Cowllip-Flowers a little bruifed, but not much 
ftamp’d, to the Quantity of half a Buftel, or two 
Gallons, or rather two Pecks, and four Lemons 
flic’d , with the Rinds and all. Laftly, add one 
Bottle of White or Rhenifh-Wine, and then after 
two Days, Tun it up in a fweet Cask: Some leave 
out all the Syrup. 

Others order Cowflip or Marigold Wine to be 
made fomewhat after a different Manner. To eve- 
ry Gallon of Water, take two Pounds and an half 
of Sugar, boil this an Hour, and fecum it v 
well, and pour it boiling hot upon the Yellow Tops 
of either Sort of Flowers: Put half a Peck of 
Flowers, nicely cut, to every Gallon of the Li- 
ae let this fteep all Night, and to each Gallon 
queeze in two or three Lemons, with a piece of 
Peel cut thin; When thefe have fteep’d a Night 
and a Day, work it with a Toaft and Yeatt: 
When you put it into your Veficl, pour it from 
the Sediment, and when it has work’d as long as 
it will, pour into every Gallon one Pint of Rhe- 
nifh or White Wine: If it is fine in Six Months, 
you may Bottle ir, but it is beft to drink at three 
or four Years Old; either Sort is cordial, whole- 
fome and pleafant. 

-CRAB, or Crab-Tree, a Plant that makes a very 
good Fence, and is raifed like White-Thorn, for 
which fee Quickfet , ‘and Thorn, only if you fow 
Apple or Crab Kernels, fow the Pummace with 
them, and they will come up the firft Year. See 
Apple-Tree. 

é ACK’D SUGAR. See Sugar. 

CRADLE; 2 wooden Frame, fix’d to a Sythe, 
for the Mowing of Corn, which caufes it to lye 
the better in Swarth, and is then call’d a Cradle- 
Sythe. 

CRAMP, a Diftemper which Perfons are fome- 
times fubjec&t to: It is 2 Diminution, or Sufpen- 
fion of Feeling for a Time: It is fometimes gene- 
ral, and caufes Prickings all over the Body, like 
thofe occafion’d by Pifrnires; fometimes one Part 
is only affected, and it ufually feizes the Feet more 
than any other. If it often happens, it threatens a 
Convulfion, or you may be apprehenfive of an Apo- 
plexy, Epilepfy, or Lethargy. . 

That which comes from a Blow or Wound, is 
haf to be curd, and the fame Remedies muft be 
ufed as in a Palfy: If at any Time it proceeds 
from too much Blood, you muft take away as 
much of it as is neceffary, and te e with Caffa, 
double Catholicon, or the univerfal Syrup: Where 
the Cramp is but flight in any Member, it muft be 
ftrongly extended: Some other Remedies there are 
likewile good for the Cramp, but we pafs ’em. 

CRAMP, a Diftemper to which Sheep are lia- 
ble, and they are curd of it, by boiling fome Cin- 
que-foil, or Five-leaved Grafs in Wine, and ie 
it them warm to drink; but they muft be oe 
warm, and their Legs chafed with Oil and Vi- 


negar. 
a CRAMP, 
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CRAMP. the fame Malady as a Convulfion, and 
incident to Horfes, as well as to other Animals, is 
no other than the forcible Contraction of the Si- 
news, Veins and Mutcles, in any Member, or Part 
of the Body; it proceeds trom feveral Caufes, as 
either trom fome Wound ‘or Sinew cut afunder, 
or for want of Biood. or elfe by over-heats, and 
fudden Coolings afterwards; or, laftly, by over- 
much purging the Beaft: The Signs to know this 
Evil by are, chat the infeéted Part will be fo ftiff, 
that the whole Strength of a Man is not able to 
bow it; or he will be lame and well as it were in 
a Moment: There is alfo another Kind,. it {eizes 
upon a Horfe’s Neck, and the Reins of his Back, 
and almoft univerfally over His whole Body ; which 
proceeds either from fome great Cold that may be 
catch’d, or by the Lofs of Blood, whereby a great 
WindineG eriters into the Veins, and fo benumbs 
the Sinews: This is alfo known by his Head and 
Neck ‘ftanding saith his Ears upright, his Eyes 
hollow, his Mouth dry and clyng, and his Back ri- 
fing like a Camel, which in general muft he cur’d, 
by giving him fomething to’ make him fweat, and. 
by fading him with warm woollen Cloths. —. 

“-CRANES-BILL, in Latin Geranium, a Plant 
of which there are feveral Sorts ;'but the only one 
worth 6ur Notice, is ai which fmel!ls’ in “the 
Wight: only, and is from thence ,denominated :: It 
has e gteat Reot, like a Peony, with large jagged 
Leaves, ‘and -flowers in Futy, the ‘Leavés being 
fmall, round, pointed, and’ of a Putple Colour, 
lifted about with Yellow: It is a tender Plant, and 
for that Reafon muft be fet m a Pot, and manag’d 
in Winter with much Care, as. being houfed and 
kept dry, for any Moifturerotsthe Root. 

CRAY-FISH, a Shell-Fifb, of which in general 
there: are two Sorts, viz. the Sea-Crab; or the 
Lobfter, and the River-Crab; they have forked. 


Claws,:in the Form of black Tenails, or Pincers,. 


which help them to. Swim, fo take their Food, aad 
to defend themfelves. : 


Homars or Lobfters are Very ‘large, ani of. 


different Sizes: The Americas ones are prodigi- 


_ ous, the River Crabs are alfo very well known, 


of which there are feveral Species, and feveral 
Sizes: The Male is known by a String faftned to 


‘tthe Tail, which is extended along, and to which a 


fort of fhore Neck, and whitifh Legs ftick: Cooks 


make Ufe of this String tu give a good Relith to. 
_ their Sauces, by mixing it therewith.” = * | om 
CRABS are fuccefsfully made Ufe of in Prificks 

od to renew decay’d 


arid Afthma’s; they are 
Scrength, to diffolve the Stone in the Kidneys and 
Bladder, and to purify the Blood, and to cleanfe 
the Ulcers of the Mouth; they take cfemi in thin 
Broth, or in Subftance. Vomiting is ftopp’d, by 
Broths made of fome Milk, and bruifed CG 

a be taken three or four times a Day-.for fome 

ime. ; | 


They have given the Name of Crabs | Eyes to 


thofe two Stones which are found in every Male, 
immediately under the Head, towards the Sto- 
mach: Thefe Svones are brought into England 
from the Eaft and Weff-Indies ; but thofe we have 


~ at Home are as good, without going fo far for 


them: They dry them in the Sun, and then re- 
duce them to Powder, in order to Ufe: All other 
Preparation of them is ufelefs, and even prejudi- 
‘cial: They operate by fucking in and deftro ing 
the Points of acid or fharp Salts, which caufe Dif 
eafes when they are fuperabundant in our Bodies; 
Crabs-Eyes are aftringent and deticcative; they qua- 
lify the Humours, purify the Blood, provoke Urine 


abs: It 
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‘A ay and ftop Loofenefs, Vomiting, arid Fiux of 
ood. 

CRABS are found in Rivulets or Streams, 
which are never dry, and where there is running 
Water : bet commonly retire in the Day mto 
fubrerrancan Holes along the Banks, or under great 
Stones and Roots. 

To have Crab-Pottage, in the Manner of Bisk. 
Take Fith Broth, or thin Peafe-Soop, which is the 
ctter of the Two; put as much of it into a Pots 
as is fufhcient to make the Portage; add to it a 
{mall Bunch of Thyme and Marjoram, two or 
three Onions, Salt-Butter in a fufficient Quantity ; 
18 may likewife mix fome Mufhrooms there« 
wih. Foe ie 
You may alfo put into, a fmall Pot, half or three 
Quarters of an Hundred of Crabs boil’d and pick’ds 
fome Salt-Butter, Clove, Nutmeg, a drop of Vi- 
negar, and a few fine Herbs, tyed together with 4 
' Chibul; boil the whole’ for an ‘Hour, or thert« 
\ abouts,..ia Broth, then put Crufts of Bread into a 
Difh, ‘and pour inte it the thin Peafe-Soop Pot 
tage, when well feafon’d, and well boiled » and 
lyou may add part of the Bouillon of the Crabs. — 
You may give, the Broth a Red Colour, b 
pounding the Els which have been already, boil- 
ed, and the Bady Alfo, ‘after you have taken out 
the bitter Part, which is near the Head; having 
, added ‘other Peafe Soop, or thin Broth, you mutt 
‘train it tbroiigh.a Stamine, then’ pour it into the 
, Dith upon the Crufts of Bread! Let your Pottage 
1 {oak for, about .a’ quarter of an Hour, then put to ° 
'the Fith ina Compote, with the reft of the Sauce, 


¢ 


(tg. Giefs ‘and .garnifh the Pottage: You may add’ 


t 


a 


{i thereto fome, Lemion-Juice, and other Ver-juice, 


~_— 


jand Keep it yet a-Jite Jonger.on the Fire, before 
linasfervd'in, © | 0 UO - 

; IF it be Broth wich Herbs, you may add the 
 Yolks of two, or ‘three hard Eggs, with a piece of 
'Bread tcafted at the Fire; pound. them together 
‘with the ‘Bodies of the Crabs, ftrain the whole, 
land pour it upon the Bread ‘Crufts, as before. © 

i CREAM, the fattelt, thickeft, and moft deli-. 
‘cate Part of Milk, Or the very. Heart and Strength 
ioF it, and of which, Butter and Chee/e are made, 
jboth which Heads fhe Reader. may fee:. However, 
ewill be neceffary to fay fomething here of the 
-thering of it, to make Butter, or otherwife, which 
jHoufewives muft do very carefully, diligently and 
‘painfully, and they ought to be more particularly’ 
cleanly in doing of it, and it is to be performed in 
‘this Monae bse te ee ono i 

| They muft from the Milk that is milk’d in the 
‘Morning, with a fine fhallow thin Difh’ made for 
ithat Purpofe, take off the Cream about Five in 
ithe Evening, and from the Milk that is milk’d in _ 
ithe Evening, they muft fleet and take off the 
}Cream about Five in the Morning, and put the 
‘fame into a clean, {weet, and well-leaded Por, 
clofe cover’d, and fer in a clofe Place; but they 
‘muft not keep the Cream fo gathered, above two 
‘Days in the Summer, and not above Four in the 
‘Wiater, if they would have the fweeteft and beft 
‘Butter, and that their Dairy contein bur Five Kine 
and no more: But be the Number what it will, 
‘they muft not by any Means exceed three Days in 
the Summer, nor Six in the Winter, which muft 
then be Churm’d; for which Purpofe fee Churs- 


5 


sg. : . 

| *Monfieur Cbomel fays, the way to have a great — 

‘Quantity of Cream from Milk, is to take ar 

Snail, and to hang it by a Thread in the middle of 

the Vetfel the Muk is in, and all thar is ga 
| n 


4 


: ‘ 
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Snail will curn into‘Cream ; put the fame Quanuty 
of Milk into another Por, without a Snail, and 
~ you will eafily ssa how much Cream the one 
ore than the other. : 

oe (fucet) put three Pints of good Milk 
upon the Fire, and when it begins to mount, take 
it off, and Jet it lie by a litle, then put fome 
Orangefower-Warer, Sugar, and a litle Flower 
and Sait to it, boil them whole, and when ready, 
ferve it in hot. . 7 Ss ae 

Chocolated Cream, is made by boiling for a quarter 
of an Hour a Pint‘and -half or Milk, into which. 
you have put a quarter of a Pound of Sugar; beat 
the Yolk of an’ Egg, and put it inco“the Cream, 
and give it three-or four Walms more take the 
Cream off the Fire, and put in fo much rafp’d 
Chocolate, till it has taken its Colour, then put it 


upon the Fire again, give it (wo oF three ‘Walms,. 


ftrain it afterwards ee a Sieve, and dreffing it 
in a Dith, ferveitin hot. ©. _. eye ae 
-* Cream without Fire, fill a Veftel or, Difh twichi 
Milk and Cream, into which rafp about ‘four’ 
Spoonfuis of Sugar, attemper it with ‘as aware 
Runnet as a Pins Head, and fet -it id a ‘cpol- 


Place; if the Runnet is good, the Milk will tarn, 


~ .. . ; ’ e ‘ on 
in an Flours Time; if you intend ta ferve in this 


Cream, you muft fcrape a little Sugar’ upon. it,” 
and put ten or a dozen Drops ot ‘Orangeflowcr- 


Warer to it; you may, if you have a mind, | add 
ds much Musk as a Needle’s Point thereto. 


* Cream (boild,) To make boiled’ Cream,, take, 


four or five Quarts Gf good {weet Milk, and half a 
dozen Yolks of Eggs, beat them’ Well, but by.de- 
grees; in fome of the Milk,’ and then 


dnd the reft of the Milk into Pesant Pan; put 


theretd a Quarter of “a Pound’of Sugar ,, mhofe or. 
le(s, as you would have it;fweetned, put it on the 
Fire and boil it ,-till ic grows thick; and if you. 


ould give it fone Tafte, you may put to it fome. 
Onan Flower Water, a vale Musk and Am- 
ber; or fome preferv’d Lemon ‘or, Orange-Peel, 
well pounded and well incorporated therewith : 
When: this Cream is enough,* you.: may take 
it off and drefs it ‘upon Plates of China ; to 


it. be a’ little while upon‘ the Fire,“in a Pot or 


Earthen Veffel, and you muft ftir ic with: your. 
Rod; and then taking it off, ftir it no more; 


but drefs it prefently upon Paper, and of about the 
BigriefS of Fhale-Crown: They will become thick 
enough ; then put ’em to be baked ;, and take care 
that the Oven be not too hot; but before you put 
them in, you muft -put fome pulveriz’d Sugar upon 
"am, and you will have delicate Morfels: If you 
would have ’em liquid, when they are Dreffing 


upon Paper as before, you muft put ‘em upon a Ta-. 


bic, cover them with the Lid of an Oven, Cop- 
per, or great Baking-Pans, put Fire under them, 


they will bake only on one Side ; then put’em up- 


on another Paper, and you may if you will, put to 
the liquid Side PRabery or a little Bic of preferv’d 
Lemon or Orange, or any Thing elfe you havea mind 
16: Cover them again with other liquid Matter, 
range ’em in order upon your Paper, put the Oven 
Lid over them, that they may be dry’d a little, 
and unite together. ae. : 

“The Wav to make good and delicious Cream is 
to take a Pint of Milk, and the fame Quantity of 
Cream, let them be curdled ‘with Rennet, Milk. 
Thiftle, or Flower of Artichoak; when that is 
done, put it into fmall Baskets, upon a Silken 
picce of Stuff; let it be drain’d very well, and then 
put :t to be dry’d, and let it lye by for five or fix 


dur them; |! 
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Days: This Stu being fornyd as it were into {niall 
Cheefes 5 take oue or two of them, when you have 
a Mind to have this Sort of Cream, pound them in 
a Mortar, then water them, that is to fav, moiiten 
them with good Mik, and a little {weet Cream, 
poynd them with gocd Milk, and a little fweer 
Cream mix’d together; let them be feafon’d with 
fone Sugar reduced into Powder, and a little 
Oranze-flower Water ;. {train the whole through a 
Sieve, beating it with the back of your Spoon: If 
you would make, your Cream of curdied Milk, as 
2s they do in the.Country, you mult put into {mall 
Paniers, Cheefe-vats, Plates, or Pots with Holes in 
them, and drefs them upon Plates or Chiza, cover 
them with fweec Crean, and whipt Cream, fea- 
fon'd 5 and you may give thein a Relith, by 
infufing the Zefts of Lemons and Oranges into 
theme , ~ 
To make another Sort of Cream, take three 


. Quarts of Milk, more or leis, as you would have 


the Quantity, and about a Quart of Cream, or 
more, afid after that, take a dozen and. an half of 
bitter “Almonds, .pound zhem into warm Water, 
and water them a little, as often; as you can; pour 
fomae.of your Milk upon them, frain them through, 
a Sieve with your other Milk, ta which you are to- 
add a quarter of a Pound of pulverized Sugar, with 
a Spoonful and a half, ar two at moft, of Orange- 
flower Water, as you love; ftir the whole. toge-, 


ee nnd 


|i cher with a Spoon, then put it to heat on the Fire,, 


| then take as much Rennet, Milk-Thiftle,. or:Flow-. 
| er of Artichoak, as a.kirge Pea, which you are to: 
‘dilace upon: a, Difh, or China Plate, with three or 
‘ four Spoonfuls of Cream, which you are to ftrain in 
‘it; and putting it amongft your emcee: ftir. it 
'with your Spoon, and drets it preientiy upgn the 
Plites or China Dithes, which you are to. put upon, 
, Ciriders, cover'd with a Plate or Dith,. which mutt. 
ibe taken off trom .Time to Time, to be wiped fo. 
ithat the Moifture may be removed, fo that it do 
;not fall into your Cream, and when it has taken, 
remove it from the Fire, taking Care that -ic has 
not burnt to, and that it turn not into.Warer;- This 
.is admirable Cream, and will keep two Days. - 
CREAM-FLUMMERY; See Flusmmery. 


: “‘CREAM-CHEESE, a Summer Food in. Exg-. 


land, and the way to make it, is to tak2 two, 
-Quarts of Mik warm from the Cow, Almonds - 
‘blanch’d half a Pound, which Almonds beat {mall, 
to which add a Pint of Cream, and of Rofe-water 
half a Pound of fine Sugar, and a quarter.of a 
‘Pound of beaten Cinamon, and as much Ginger, 
‘then put the Runnct to the Milk and Cream, and 


mains befides, ferve up in Cream. . 
CREPANCES, Ulcers in the Fore-part of a 
‘Horfe’s Foot, about an Inch above the Coronet, 
-caufed by a Hurt recciv’d in leaping over a Bar, or 
.the like, let them be wafhed with,Urine and warm 
‘Wine; but a Swelling or Inflamation attend 
them, apply the White Honey Charge, for which 
confult that Article: Black aia with Spirit of 
Wine, is alfo'a very good Remedy. | 
CREPINE, a Sort of Farce wrapt up in a 
Veal-Cawl: To prepare your Crepines, ttke fome 
Part of a Filler of Veal, with a Piece of Bacon, 
and let ther be parboil'd together in a Pot; when 
they are cold, mince them with Leaf-Fat out of a 
Hogs-Belly, Chibbols, two or three Rocomboles , 
and other feafoning Ingredients; then beat them all 
ina Mortar, with a little Cream or Milk, and fome 
Yolks of Eggs, and put this Farce into Veai- 
Cawls, after the manner of white Puddings ; they 
are ufually bak’d in a Pye-Pan, in an Oven mo- 
derately 


when it is cUtdled prefs out.the Whey, and what re- 


= ae a es, 


~ Py 
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" derately heated, and brought to a fine Colour, 
be ferv’d up for the Outworks of Side Difhes. 


CRESCENTS, the Name of a Diftemper in 
Horfes; there are few of them, that have been 
more than once foundred -in the Body, which 
own into 
ws Bone, 
Which is moft advanced, falls down and. preffes the 
‘Sole, and the middie of the Hoof above the Toe 
fhrinks, and becomes flat, and in this Cafe the 
‘Horfe is faid to have Creftents, thoagh they be 
really nothing but the Bones of the little Foot that 
has fete its Place, and fallen downwards, and the 
‘Sole at the Toe appears round, and the Hoof a- 
he fame happens to Horfes that 
‘have had a Numbneé in the Coffx, the Symptoms 
of which are alfo Cre/cents : Such Horfes tread on- 
ly on their Heels, fetting down their Toe a pretty 
‘While after their Heel; neither can they reft upon 
any Part but the Heel ; Horfes in thefe two Cafes, 
‘area long Time recovering: Now in Shoeing them, 
e a Horfe foundred in the Feet, becaufe. 


have not fome of the Humour fallen 
their Feet, becaufe the Point of the Coffs 


bove fhrinks in: 


never 
the Sole in that Part fhould be always kept 


‘neither ‘muft the Heels be taken down too much: 
As foon as he is fhod, pour the Oil of Bays {cald- 
‘ing hot into his Sole, with Hurds abave’it, and: 


ood-Splinters to k 


: Cine r in the 


i feven or eight times. 


a Foot, or a Foot and an half high: 
of it are pi 
Tafte, but 


> 
le; 


to Purple; the Fruit is divided into two Cells fil 


with Seed, 


Jour: It’s fown in Gardens, 
and it flourifhes in Fune. 


The Garden-Creffes is of an opening, incifive 
and deterfivé Quality, when it is taken inwardly, it 
helps Refpiration, and purifies the Blood : It’s good 
f you rub 
the Part therewith: Moreover,. it is Sternutatory, 
and they ufe it in Erthines, to excite Sneezing ; 
purges 
Stone 


againft the Scurvy, and cure’ the Itch, 


the ovokes Urine, opens the Body, 
the Ki 2S and Bladder , if there is a | 
there: It’s ufeful in ObftruGtions of the Liver and 
Spleen, and being taken with Oil, expels Poifon. 
‘The Juice of it being held in your Mouth, brings 
away bad Humours, that are hurtful to the Teeth: 
The Seed of it_being chew’d, gives Relief in the 
Palfey of the Tongue, caufes Sneezing, and re- 
vives the §pirit and Senfes: Being boil’d in, Vi- 
hegar, and apply’d, it cures the King’s Evil. : 
“The Water-Crefs is a Plant, whofe Stem and 
Leaves are like the former, but {maller: It has a 
reat many fmall Branches, which have only 
Leaves on the Top; from whence arife {mall White 
owers. 
This Plant grows in moift Places, as in Marthes, 
Bear Springs, and along the Sides of Brooks: It’s 


CRESCENT, the Herald’s 
Term for a Half-Moon, which 
they draw of this Figure ; and 
though it be fometimes born as 2 
Coat Armour, yet it is ufually the 


maar a Aark of the Se- 
cond Brother or Family from the 
irft. 


Wine, 


it faft, and continue once 


> In Latins Naffurtium, are of two 
Sorts, viz. Garden-Creffes, and Water-Creffes: 
“The Garden-Creffes is'a Plant, whofe Stems grow 
d indented es re 
ented, of a 
reg Pre conhifts of Four 
Leaves, difpofed crofs-wife, and grows-on the 
Summits of the Stems; it's White, but inclining 


which are almoft round, and of 2 
burning Tafte: Its multiply’d by Seed, which is 
fongith, Oval, {mall, and of an Orange Yellow Co- 
where they cultivate it, 
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to 4 alf6 to be met with in Gardens, and-near High- 


Ways: The Creffes which grow at Pail, 2 Village 
near Roaz in Normandy, is much efteem’d, becaufe 
it is very fmall, exceedingly tender, and has an ex. 
cellent ‘T'afte: It flourithes in May. 

Water-Creffes have a tharp and biting Tafte: 
The Decoétion thereof being drank, is for 
Swellings of the Belly : It’s alfo proper for the Ven- 
tofities of the Womb, and to provoke the Menfes, 
if apply’d to the Belly, after you have heated it 
with Mother-wort, and moiftned it with pure 

upon a Tile: The Juice being apply’d to 
the Tefticles, prevents noéturnal Pollutions. _ 

Water-Crefles are eaten boil’d or raw, but raw 
are bad for the Stomach, and therefore the other 
Way is beft, unlefs they be mix’d in Sallads with 
Lettice, Sorrel, and other fuch like Herbs. | 

As to the Virtues in general of Crefies, and the 
great Water-Parfhip, both of them are very good 
againft the Stone, and Difficulty of making We- 
ter; ‘and befides this, the Garden-Creffes being 
made into a Cataplafm, diffolves Carbuncles, Scia- 
ica, Ancomes, and all Sorts of Im ftumes ; and 
efpecially if mix’d with Leven, it kills the Worms: 
Its Juice being drank with the Juice of Mint and 
Wine, has the fame Effea, and the Juice being 
dropp’d into the Ear, cures the Tooth-Ach, pro- 
ceeding from a cold Caufe: It’s good againtt the 
Palfey in other Parts of the Body, as well as in the 
Tongue; you muft apply to thofe Members, little 
Bags full of the Seed of Crefles, that have been 
boil’d in Wine. | 

CREST - FALLEN ,’ a Diftemper in Hors, 
when the Part on which the Main grows, sn Gi 
the upper Part thereof, and call’d the Creft, hangs 
either to one Side or the other, and does noogtand 
upright as it ougnt to do: Ie kes moftly:.from 
Poverty, occafion’d from ill ing, and efpeci- 
ally when @ fat Horfe falls away fud enly upon any 
inward Sicknefs. 7 

To remedy this Evil, yoy mutt frit raife it up 
with your Hand, and place the Creft where ft 
Ought to ftand; then having’ a Perfon on 
the fame Side the Creft falls from, let him with 
one Hand hold up the Creft, and thruft out the 
bottom of jt with the other, as it ma ftand up- 
right; then on that Side to which. it falls, With an 
hot Iron, fomewhat-broad og the Edge, drawing 
his Neck firft at the bottom of the Creft, then in 
the midft of it, and map at the fetting on of the 
Hair, and to draw it through the Skin, and no 
deeper ; on the other Side, from whence the Creft- 


falls, ara up the Skin with Ped Hand, having 
two Pi 


aifters of Shoemakers Wax, la ing one a 
gainft the other at the edge of the Wound, and 
with {mooth Splints, ftay the Skin, that it may not 
fhrink either gir or downwards; then with 
pair of fh iffars, clip away the {pare Skin, 
which Ss ther'd with your Hand: Then 
with a Needle sad Gare Red Silk, ftitch the Skin 
together ia divers Places; and’ to keep it from 
ig ftitch alfo the Edges of - the Plai- 

r. ”s | 

When you have progeeded thus far, you are to 
anoint he Sore with Turpentine, Honey, and 
Wax melted together, and the Places which you 
drew with the hot Iron, with Patch-Greafe made 
warm, and continue to drefs twice every Day till 
it be Whole, and have great Care that your Splints 
do not fhrink: oe after all, the beft Cure for 
this Infirmity, is to let the Horfe Blood, and to 
keep him well, for Strength and Fatne will ever 
raife the Creft. . a 
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ble, 
‘Wreath Chapeau, &c. on the top of the Helmet, 
in any Atchievement: 
MiZance. 

CRICK in the NECK, a 
a Hore ‘turn his Necl 
ner of ways, but holds it forthright, in fo much 
that he cannot teke his Food from the Ground,’ 
but with great Trouble and Pain. | a 
‘ The way to cure him, | 
. Tron through the Flefh of the Neck, in five feve-. 
ral Places, at three Inches Diftance, 
be taken, that no Sinew bé touch’d, and Rowel 
all of them with. Horfe-Hair, Flax, or Henip, for. 
fifteen Days; let the Rowel be anoinzed with 
Hogs-Greate, 

thers bathe the Horfe’s Neck with the Oil of 

Pepper, or the Oil of Spike. very hot, and then 
a it up in wet Hay, oF rotten Liquor, ‘and 
‘keeping him very warm, without ufing any burn- 
ing, wounding, or other Violence, he will do well. 
- The Leaves, or Roots of Down or Cotton, 
Thiitle, Eringo, or Sea-Holly, or. Vinegar and 
Patch-Greafe, melted together, and.clos’d in yery 
hor againft the Hair, and afterwards bath’d in 
‘with Soap and Vinegar mix’d together, is very good. 
 CROCHES, the little Buds which grow about 
‘the cop of a Dcer’s Horn. > 
CROCHET WISE Pruning, See Prusing.. 

CROET, a {mall inclofure. - . 7 
‘of the oat dom. 

C, 
'clicious Farce, fome. of the 
and others of 


‘B.anefs of an Egg, 


mn cthers only for Garnithing : ‘T’o that, Pur- 
vere the Breafts of large fat Pullets, Chickens, 
and Patridges,, and mince this Meat with fome 
Bacon, Calves-Udder, Veal Sweet-Breads» all par- 
boiled, Trufles,, Mufhrooms, Marrow, th¢ Crum- 
“Part of a Loaf. fteep’d in Mik, all Sorts of 
fine Herbs, as alfo a litte Cream Cheefe, and as 
much Milk-Cream as is judg’d requifite : When 
you have well-mix’d and feafon’d the whole Mix- 
ture, let the Yolks of four or five Eggs be put in: 
to it, and the.White of one or two: The Cro- 
uets with this Farce are to be form’d of a round 
Figure, then roll’d in a. beaten Egg, breaded at che 


fame Time. and fet by in a Difhs.im order to be 
fry’d afterwards with {weet Lard,. and {erv’d up hor 
so the Table: The fame Farce may likewife ferve 
to {tuff Fricandoes, or Scotch-Collops, and for Filet- 
Mignons. 


. CROSS, one of the honou- 
. fable Ordinaries in Heraldry, 
containing one fifth of the Field : 
There is great Variety in its Forms 
according to the Lines that com- 
pofe ic; but a plain Crofs is fi- 
gured thus, by the Name. of 
_. Rainsford, be beareth rgest a 
Crofs, Sable. oe 

Sometimes there is a Line drawn 
Parallel to the Our-line of the 
Crofs, and then the Field is fup- 
pofed to appear through: This is 
call’d a Crofs voided, and born 
thus: He beareth Argent, a plain 
Crofs voided Azure; and fome- 
times the Crofs is Coxped as well 
as voided. 


epee: 


but Care muft | 


4nd the Neck will foon be reftor’d. - 


T'S, 2 Certain Compound made of a 


a Walnut: The frit Sort may be - 
ufed for Side-Difhes» or at leait for Out-works, . 


This is allo calP'd the Cog-:} 
oe Spaces; and in fuch a Cafe, it is {@ far trom Mei 

Misfortune that befals. 

when he cannot turn his Neck any man-(], 


a PPI) Bo (Tic totems 1 tna nee 
is to thruft a fharp hota feveoe ye sese 


"CROSSING, a Term ufed concerning the 
+ Brariches of an E/palicr, which pafS over one ano- 


CRO 


= = 


ther, and form a Kind of Crofs. It’s a Fault whigh 
fhould be avoided as much as may bes but it is 
fometimes neceflary, for the covering of vo 


a Fault, that it is counted a ee 
ss | CROSS-LETS, little plain 
Crofles in Heraldry, Wola Ends, 
saeczf alfo, bear the Form ofa plain 
i. Crofs, -they. are thus figured, ,and 
are frequently born Fitchee, that 
is, pointed at Bottom. 


! 


CROTCH, , a forked Part of a Trees ufefal in 
many Cales‘of Husbandry, =... -. . 
CROW, a Bird thar has black Feathers all over 


it, and is fomewhar lefS than a Raven, i¢ has 2 


thick, hard, and long Bill, and they live near the - 


Sea-Side, about’ Towns and Villagess and in. Woods, 
where they. Perch, and. they. build their, Nefts 
the tops. of talk Trees, they teed upon Cari 
Worms, Fruits, and Fifh. , | 


‘They 7 have fome Devices whereby | they - take 
Crows in Franee,. but whether they: are for Food, 
or as they are a Nufince, Authors fay nor:, We 


\'do for the moft Parts in England, conlider Crows, 
‘as Well as Rooks, Ravens, and Magpies, to be grea 

os \ || sdnnoyances,, efpecially.to our Cerzs both, at 
CRONES, old Ewes, to named in feveral Parts , 


time, by pulling it up by the Roots, while it 1s 


youngs aud by feeding on it alfo at, arveft: A 
good Fowling-picce is the bett Inftrument.we haye 
at prefent for the Deftrudtion of them,. byt the on- 
ly way to, deftroy the Kind of them,’ would, be 
fome publick Law to encaurage the .Deftruction of 


their Nefls and Young, which are {0 obvious at 


their Buikding-times, that jt {Cems to be.a very eae 
fy Wark, ‘and much better, than any other Way 5 
though fome do aver, that. thefe Sorts of Birds do 
a3 much Good as they do Furr, by deftroying the 
Worms,. ge. tbat, otherwile would devour the 
Com oo See ces 
: aA ts “4 f aes . 
There are, however, feveral Inventions of Scere- 
Crows, to- keep them from Corn, arpongft which 
this is elteem’d the moft effectual, wiz. to dig 4 
Hole in fome obvious Place, where the Crows, &c. 
annoy your Cors, abqut:a Foot deep, or more; 
and near two Foot over, and ftick Igng black Fea- 
thers of Crows, or other Fowl, round the Edges 
thereof, and fome at the botiom: Several of thefe 
Holes may be made, if your Ground is large ; and 
where thefe Holes are thus drefs'd, the Crows can- 
not dare to feed. ee ; ie bY 
Dead Crows hang’d up, do much terrify them, 
but among{t Cherry-Trees and, other Fruit-Trees , 
which are much prejudic’d a them, draw a Pack- 
thread or {mall Line from Tree to Tree, and faft- 
ning a black Feather here and there, it is fuff- 
cient. | 
CROWFOOT,, See Ranunculus. - ¢ 
CROWING-HENS, Hens that crow like 8 
Cock, an ill and unufual Sign; to prevent which, 
pull their Wings, give them either fcorched Barley; 
or {mall Wheat to eat, and keep them clofe from 
the Poultrey. ytd 
CROWLING, a Diftemper to which Cattle 
are incident, and is by fome call'd the Crjimg of the 
Guts, and fretting thereof; the Signs of it are the 
Flux of the Belly, with great Abundance of ee 
te) 


4 


‘CR.O 


To cure it, fome fay, when the Beaft fhall fee any 
Thing fuddenly fwim upon the Water, he thall be 
as fuddenly curd: But the common Remedy is, to 
take Cyprus-Apples, with: fo many Gall-Nuts and 
fome old Wheat, to the Weight of both the other 
two, which beat well all together, and put it into 
three Pints of Red-Wine, giving it four Mornings 
to the Beaft by even Potions, and you muft noe 
forget to put fome Lentife, Peafe, Myrts, and 
Crops of wild Olives thereunto. | 

But if the Flux of the Belly does increafe by lit- 
tle and little, fo as that at length it go through the 
whole Body of the Beaft, he muft be kept three 
Days from Drinking; and you mutt give him no- 
thing to eat the firft Day;.then-lec him have the 


Crops of wild Olive or of Reed, or Lentife-Seeds } 


« 


or Myrts, to eat. - 


' Another Remedy is to give him. the Kernels of 


Raifins fteep’d all Night in Red-Wine, or Galls 
and Cyprus mix’d and beaten together, in Red- 
Wine in a Morning. ©. ae 


Some bruife a Seti Mad dry’d Kernels of 


ive it ‘the Beaft mixd: with ‘three 
ine; and let him‘drink nothing 
elfe bus the Tops of Hays and Southern-Wood, 
fteep’d in warm Water, fo long as the Flux conti- 
nues, or as you fhali fee Caufe. eae 
__ If the Flux does not ceafe, let him have but lit« 
tle Meat for three or four Days; for his Head be- 
ing then charged with a waterifh Humour, he thall 


Gra 9 -and. 
Pine ¢ of Red- 


by eating little more eafily void the Water out of 


his Eyes, and at his Nofe, than otherwife he fhould 
do: And for an extreme and fpeedy Remedy, you 
muft burn: him in the Midft of his Forehead, with 
an hot Iron, unto the Bone, and alfo flit and race 
his Ears, and after rub the Place twice a Day with 
fome Pifs warm’d on the Fire, and ufe this Medi- 
cine till he be well; the burnt Place may be alfo 
anointed with Tar and Oil of Olive.mix’d together. 
See Flux. woe | 

CROW-NET; an Invention for taking Wild- 
Fowl in the Winter-Seafon, and which may be ufed 
in the Day-time: They make this. Net of double- 
‘twilted Thread or fine Packthread:.The Meffes 
fhould be two Inches wide, the Length about ten 
Yards, and the Depth three; It muft be verged’ on 
the Sides with good ftrong Cord, and extended 
o ed {tiff upon long Poles prepared for that 

urpofe. ; 
ben you are come to the Place where you 
intend to {pread your Net, open it, and lay it out 
at its full Length and Breadth; then faften the 
lower End of the Net all along on the Ground, 
fo as only to move it up and down; the upper 
End of the Net fhould ftand extended on the fon 
Cord; the further End thereof being ftaked fri 
to the Earth by a ftrong Cord, about five Yards 
diftant from the Net, which Cord place in an 
even Line, with the lower Edge ot the Net; the 
other End of the Cord muft be at leaft five and 
twenty Yards, to reach unto fome natural or artifi- 
cial Shelter, by the Means of which you may lye 
concealed from the Fowl; otherwife you can ex- 
pect no good Succefs. ; 

The Ret muft be plac’d in that exact Order, 
that ir may give Way to play on the Fowl, up- 
on the leaft Pull of your Cord, which you mutt 
do {martly , left the Fowl fhould prove too quick 

ou: 

his Device may be ufed for Pigeons, Crows, 
Or the like Birds, in the Corn-Fields newly own, 
as -alfo in Stubble Fields, provided the Stubble 
conceal the Net from the Fowl. 
_ ‘Ir may alfo be ufed for {mall Birds at Barn-Doors ; 
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but then lay for them fome Train of Corn or 
Chaff, to entice them to the Net, lying con- 
cealed. | | 

This Crow-Net may alfo be {pread to great Plea- 
fure and Profit in the Mornings and Evenings, 
where you know their Haunts are, at which Time 
in hard Weather Fowls ufe to fly in great Flocks 
to and from the Land, with and apainft the Wind, 
and then they fly clofe to the Ground in open 
Countries and Low-Lands, which generally are not 
full of Inclofures; and when they are within theReach 
of your Net, let go, and it rifes over them, and 
omnes them back to the Ground with a notable 

ow. - 

‘ CROWN-GRAFTING. See Grafting. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL, a Plant that bears ob- 
long Leaves, it fhoots up a Stalk very ftrait, and 
above two Foot high, along which appear Flowers 
of different Colours, according as its Species is 
different. | 

The common -Sort of Crown-Imperial bears @ 
fingle Row of yellow Flowers; another Sort we 
have with a fingle Row alfo, but the Colour of 
them is like unto that of a boiled Lobfter; and 
this Sort is much more in Efteem than the fore 
mer: Neither is the fingle Sort with light red 
Flowers, of which one half is of a reddiih Yel- 
low, to be had in Contempt. . 

_ But the double Crown-Imperial is that which is 
beft efteemed: The Flowers are difpofed in Form 
of a Crown, ae Tufts of Leaves at Top of 
each of them: And from this Form they have had 
their Name. Every Flower appears like a Lilly of 
fix Leaves, refembling alfo a Kind of Bell, in the 
Middle of which a Chive arifes, which becomes 
an oblong Fruit, is fer off with Win long-ways, 
aa divided into three Receptacles fild With flat 
eeds. 

Crown-Imperial is propagated two Ways, either 
by its Root or by its Seed: As for the latter Way 
It is practifed in ss and fomewhat after the 
Seed has been gatherd; but this being a Way a 
little: too round about, the former is the better of 
of the Two. | 

The Bulbs in a fhort Time perpetuate the Kind 
of this Plant, by the Means of Suckers; which 
grow from it, and are tranfplanted in the Months 
of September and Odfober. ; : | 

Care muft be taken till that Time to carry them 
to fome Place which is not too moift, where th 
ptf be preferv’d till they are put'into the Ground ; 
and when the Seafon is come for this Purpofe, 
you dig the Bed, or other Part of the Garden ap~ 
pointed for it, about the Breadth of your Hat, into 
which Mould muft be put compounded of Sheeps- 
Dung and Kitchen-Garien Earth; fot this Plant re- 
quires a fubftantial Soil, and does but ‘languith in 
One that is too dry or light. — | : 

After this, they take the Bulb to be planted ; and 
to preferve it from any Damage after its Planting, 
you are to put it gently into the Hole you have 
made; then having coverd it with Earth, which 
mutt be a little prefs’d down with your Hand, care 
muft be taken not to leave above the Thickne& of 
your little Finger upon it; and after you have giver 
it 2 {mall Watering, you may abandon it to Nae 
ture. * 

The Crows-Imperial is a Flower of the large 
Kind, with which whole Piots are never planted: 
But it is put into the Middie of Borders at equal 
and great Diftances , intermingling other Flowers 
likewife of the larger Kind, Ives alfo planted in 
other Parts of the Garden, and has a good E(fect, 
provided jt be placed artfully. Mont Chomel fays, 
| | Na 2 it 
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st delights more in the Sun than the Shade; and that 
if ie all your Trouble in the Culture of it, it 
drives and fends forth {mall Stems, you are to take 
them off, or to take up the thick one without ftir- 
ring the {mall ones, and that they may be taken 
out of the Ground as foon as the Stem begins to 
wither: And as to the medicinal Virtues of the 
Crowz-Imperial, he adds, that it is of a {weetening, 
emollient and diffolving Nature, and that the Roots 

omote Digcftion. | 
. CROWN-SCAB, a Diftemper with which Hor fes 
are troubled, it being a white or mealy Scurf, cau- 
fed by a Burn, ycllow, and malignant Matter, that 
breaks forth at the Roots of the Hair, where it 
{ticks to the Skin, and makes ir frizzle and ftare, 
and at laft Scalds it quire off: There are indeed 
two Sorts of it, one of which is dry, and without 
Humidity, and the other moift, by Reafon of 2 
ftinking Water that iffires out of the Pores, and 
communicates its Stench and Moifture. to the 
neighbouring Parts: It appears on the Horfe’s Legs, 
an without Prevention runs almoit from the Knee 
to the Hoof, and may have dangcrous Confe- 
ences. 
* For the Cure of this Fivil, take two Ounces of 
Brafil Tobacco cut fmall, or at lcaft feparated 
from the Stalks, and infufe ic for twelve Hours in 
half a Pint of {trong Spirit of Wine, ftirring them 
every Hour, that the Spirit of Wine may pene- 
trate its Subftance, and wholly extract its ‘Tin¢cture; 
then chate the Scab, without taking off the Skin, 
and afterwards rub him very hard with an Hand- 
ful of the Tobacco 5 coun to rub him efter the 
mec Manner once a Day. | | i 
. But if eewiiuianding the Ule of this Remed 
the Scratches are not dry’d, or break out again af- 
ter an imperfect Cure, ufe the following Medi- 
' cine; Rub the Part with a Whifp of Hay til it 
grows warm, but without flcying off the Skin, or 
drawing Blood; then touch it gently with Cotton 
dipt in the Spirit of Vitriol, repeating the Appli- 
cation the fecond Time, if the firft be not futfici- 
@at; but a particular Care muft be had, left too 
large a Quantity of the Spirit of Vitriol be ap- 
ply'd; for it is fafer to renew the Application two 
_ or three Times than to endanger the Horfe, by an 
over-proportion’d Quantity at the firft. | 
CRUDITY; in Difeafes, is when the Blood, as 
in continued Fevers, is not duly fermented and 
brought to a right Confiftence: Cradity of the Sco- 
mach, is when Meat, out of a Defect of Nourifh- 


ment, or fome other Caule, is not rightly ferment- . 


ed and turn’d into Chyle, and it ts Three-fold 
viz. Apepfia, , Bradypepfia, and Di(pepfia. 
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CUCKOW-BREAD, or Alleluia; in Latins 


Oxitriphilla,; a Plantthat thoots forth {mall, roand 
and flender Stems, that all {pring from one Root; 
each Stem at the Extremity of it has three Leaves 
fortn’d like an Heart, that are tender and of a fou- 
vith Tafte; there are two Sorts of it, one that has 
white Flowers in the Form of a Star; and the o~- 
ther, yellow Flowers, and a fcaly Root; This Plant 
grows among Foreft-I'rees, and in Places thaded 
from the Sun, and bloffoms in 4pril and towards 
Eafter , fays Monf. Chomel, when they fing lle- 
duia, from whence, it is prefum’d, it has had that 
Name. | 

This Plant is refrigerative like Sorrel, quenches 
Thirft and the Heats of the Stomach, cools the 
Liver, and ftrengthens the Heart: There isa Wa- 
ter diltill’d from the whole Plant, that is good todrink 
in burning Fevers: The Juice drank with fome 
Sugar 1s more efficacious, it {tops Vomiting: The 
Leaves apply’d in a Plaifter, are good for Inflam- 
mations and hot Defluxions. : 
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CUCKOW-PINT. See Ari. 

CUCU MBER .in Latin Cucumis or Cucemer,a Plant 
of which there are two Sorts, the Gardeu-Cucumber ; 
and of the Garden ones there are alfO two Sorts; viz. 
the large Green Cucumber, eae} call’d the Horfe. 

more prickly Cw. 
camber: The firft are beft forthe Table, Green out 
of the Garden, but the other to preferve. 9 

Cucumbers are fown and raifed in the fame Beds; 
and at the fame Time as Melons; but you mut 
firft, before the Seed is fown, fteep it in fome 
good Cow’s or Woman’s Milk. As foon as the 
Cucumbers appear, referve fome of the fineft, whi« 
teft and largeit for Seed, let it grow ripe upon the 
Stems, till the Plant dies, which it will do on the 
firft Frofts that come on ; they may alfo be tran 
planted as Melons into Beds and a good Soil. 
~ If the top Shoot of the Cucwmbers be nipt off, 
when fhot out three or four Joints; it will caufé 
them to knit the fooner for Fruits, and they ere as 
tender to bring up as Melons, if fown very for- 
ward; but if you fow em at any Time in March 
it will ‘be foon enough; and if you have Glafles, 
pou need not make up a Bed forthem on purpofe; 

ut Only make Holes about the Bignefs of a Buthel; 
which you are to fill up with warm Stable-Dung, 
in the mid{t of which, plant three or four Cucum- 
ber-Plants, with Mould aboutthem, and earth them 
foon as they may ftand ina Kind of a Hole; 
like a Difh, the better to hold the Water, ~ : 
If you raife them under Glaffes, you mutt 
ufe them the more tenderly, otherwite..any 
cold Rains will be ge to {poil them ; bur if you 
raife them without Glaffes, you muft: not plant. 
them, our till warm dry Weather, and at firft ob- 
ferve to fhade them well from the Sun, and to 
give them Air as often as you can, when the Wea: 
ther is good; only lightly covering of them with 
Mats or Straw every Night, if it is likely to be cold. 

Remember at firft Planting to water them, and 
if you-will not ‘be at the: Trouble of raifing them 
on a hot Bed, you may at any Time from the 
Middle of April to the Beginning of May make 
‘Holes, as before defcrib’d, and in the Midft of 
each Hole put in five or fix Cucumber-Seeds, and 
the Weather being warm, water them now and 
then, as you fee Occafion ; If your Plants thrive, 
three in & Hole will be enough to thrive; the reft 
wae be pluck d up, or planted elfewhere. 

lenty of Water in dry Weather wil! caufe them 
to bear; bat in Cafe of muca cold Weather, it 
will do well to defend them from it by. covering 
them: If you defire to have any for Sced, our 
Englifb Authors in that Cafe fay, thofe are to be 
fav'd, which are ripe the forwardeft; for the riper 
and better grown your Seeds, the longer they will 
laft, even to three or four Years old, and the riper 
they are, the lefs Labour ic will require to wath 
them from the Pulp. | 

To make Cacumbers grow big in a litle Time, 
you muft not take away as much of their Leaves 
as you do Melons. | 

Cucumbers are to be gathered as you have Occa- 
fion for them, they grow bigger always, but then 
they likewife grow hard, and the Seed form’d in 
them renders them more difagreeable to the Tafte: 
They are right good before they begin to grow 
yellow. | ; 

If you would have Cucumbers of any Form or 
Shape you have a mind to; you muft, when they 
are {mall. put em with their Stem into fome Vet 
fel or Bottle, which has fome Figure within it, and 

e’em round, for they will ufe the Portraiéts and 
Ciatattcrs: likewife to make them grow long, ie 

mut 
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_ SEE —_ ig z cee Sines einchneencte ee : 
muft put the Flower into a Cane that has been { you ufe ’em in Sallads they fhould be tender, par’d 


mptied of its Pith; for the Cucumber will grow all 
sions it; or elfe place fome Veifel near the Plant, 
full of Water, but a little Diftance from it, and 
the Neighbourhood of the Water will make ic 
grow and ftretch it felf. . tes 

Cucumbers are excellent Things for the cooling 
and sefrefhing of thofe that are thirfty in Summer, 
but being ufed too often are very bad Nourih- 
ment; and therefore it is not proper to eat them 
before Meals, for, like Radifhes, they rife in the 
Stomach, but they are lef noxious afterwards, and 
more eafily digefted. — 

Thus our Exgii/b Authors concerning the Pro- 
‘perties of Cucumber. Mr. Chomel fays, it is ablter- 
five and incifive; that it breeds ill Juices even in 
the beft Stomachs, and caufes malignant and inve- 


terate Fevers: That the Root being dried and ta- 


ken to the Weight of a Dram, will give a Vo- 


‘mit; and that the Juice mix’d with the Seed and. 
fome Flower, and dry’d in the Sun, will clean the 


Face, and make the Skin white: He adds further, 
‘that the Ufe of Cucumbers is very pernicious, be- 
caufe the Pulp and the Juice eafily corrupt, and are 
‘converted into Poifon, from whence it engenders 
jn our Bodies -barning Fevers, and fuch as are hard 
‘to be curd; and therefote it were better that Mules 
and Affes fhou!d feed upon them, to whom this 
Fruit is very agreeable and improving, than Men. 


Thar it is truc, that the Seed of it being put to. 


‘peel’d Barley, or in a Decoétion, provokes Unine, 


-allays the Heat of the Reins, and violent Drought 
‘in been: a Decoction made of the Seeds of Cu-_ 
cumbers, Coquerets, Mallows, Seed of white Pop-. 
py» adding thereto fome Juice of Liquorifh, a little. 


‘Mummy, Gum-Arabick, and Gum-Tragacant, is 
‘an excellent Medicine for phthificky and confump- 
‘tive Perfons, that cough perpetually , and are trou- 
bled with Heat of Urine: It’s alfo faid, that Cw- 
cumbers being laid along by an Infant, and at full 
Length with him, will rid him entirely of a Fever. 

To pickle Cucumbers , they muft be wip’d clean, 


‘and put into a Pot, then ftrew over every Lay of 


them, bruifed Pepper, Clove and large Mace,. then 
take the beft White-Wine Vinegar, Salt, Cloves, 
Mace, bruifed Pepper, a little whole Ginger, a lit- 
tle Fennel, and a litde Dill, boil ’em together, and 
skin them; next take it off the Fire, and pour it 
on the Cucumbers, which ftow in very clofe; when 
‘the Pickle is ftale, take ’em out, and put in frefh 
‘Vinegar, Cloves, Mace, Pepper; Salt, Fennel and Dill. 
There are other Ways and Opinions of prepa- 
ring them; fome, inftead of extracting the Juice 
from them, would have them rather fower’d therein : 
Neither fhould they be over-boiled, that too much 
abating their grateful Acidity, and pallinggshe Tafte ; 
they may therefore be par'd, and cut into thin Sli- 
ces, with a Clove or two of Onion to correct the 


Crudity macerated in the Juice, often turn’d and — 


moderately ftrained. . A 
Others prepare em, by fhaking the Slices be- 
tween two Difhes and drefs em with very little 
Oil, well beaten and mingled with the Juice of 
Lemon, Orange or Vinegar, Salt and Pepper: 
Some again, and the moft approv’d, eat ’em as 
foon as they are cut, retaining the Liquor, which 
being exhaufted by this former Methods have no- 
‘ thing remaining in them to keep the Concodtion. 
_ Laftly, The Pulp. in both 1s gently refrefhing, 
and may be mingled in moft Sallads, vgjthout the 
leaft Damage, contrary to the common Opinion, 
it being not many Years fince Cucumbers , howe- 
ver drefs'd, were thought fir to be. thrown away, 
being accounted little better than Poifon; but when 


and fliced. Cucumbers may be likewife farced, 
fry’d and preferv’'d different Ways, though after all, 
{ome fay they are good for little or nothing. | 
CUD-LOST, a Diftemper in Bleck Cattle, that 
fometimes lofe the Cud by chance, when thcy re- 
ally Mourn; and fometimes by Sicknefs and Po- 
verty: To cure this, take four Leaven of Rye- 
Bread and Salt, and bear it in a Mortar wth Man's. 
Urine and Barm, and making a big Ball or cwo of 
it, put them down his Throat. ao 
thers, take Part of the Cvd of another Beaft; 
blend it with Rye-Bread, four Leaven and Salt, 
pound the whole in a Mortar, and make the Stuff 
into Balls, which they give the Beatt. 
CULLENDER, an Utenfil, that ferves for - 
many more Ufes in the Kitchen, and on other 
Occafions than can be enumerated here; the Cons 
fectioners have a Kind of Cullexder to drain their 
Fruits with, either after they have been {calded in 
Water, or when they are taken out of the Sugars 
this Inftrument, for want of which an ordinary 
Cullender may be ufed in a Family, is a Piece of 
Copper or Tin fomewhat hollow, bored through 
with many Holes, and flexible, fo that the Fruits 
may eafily flip into it at pleafure; when the Fruits, 
taken out of the Sugar, are to be drain’d, it is res 
ea to fet this Cullender over a Pan, to recei 
the Sugar that drops from it. i 
CULLIONS; a Term in Botany, otherwife 
call’d Stone-Roots, the round Roors of Plants, whe 
ther fingle, double or treble. :, 
_.CULLIS, a ftrain’d Liquor, made of any Sort 
of Meat, or other Things, pounded in a Mortat, 
and pafied through a Hair-Sieve: There are fevé- 
ral Sorts of Cullifes. To have a Cxllis for diferent 
Potages ox Fle/b-Days, take a Piece of Buttock of 
Beef, and having caufed it to be roafted very 
Brown, let all the browneft Part of it be pounded 


ve 


hot in a Mortar, with Crufts of Bread, the Car- 


cafles of Partridges, and of other Fowls, that are 
at Hand; the whole Mafs being well pounded and 
foak’d with good Gravy, put it into a Srew-Pans 
with Gravey and ftrong Broth, and feafon it with 
Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Thyme, {weet Bafil, and a - 
Piece of green Lemon; ‘let it have four or five 
Walms, ftrain it through a Hair Sieve, and make 
ufe of it to be pour’d upon your Porages with Le- 
mon-Juice: This Sort of Cullis may ferve for feve- 
ral {mall Potages on Flefh-Days, particularly of 
Profirolles, Partridges, Quails, Larks, Woodcocks 
and Teals. 

To prepare that call’d a Gammon-Cullis; take one 
half Veal and the other Gammon, put it into 2 
Stew-Pan, and order it, without Lard, as if it were 
for Veal-Gravy: When it is fufficiently boiled, 
add to it fome dry Crufts, Chibbols , Parfley s 
{weet Bafil and Cloves, with the beft Sort of Broth: 
Let it be well feafon’d, ftrain’d through a Sieves 
and kept fomewhat thick. , 
A Capon-Cullis, is made of a roafted’ Capon, 
pounded in a Mortar as much as poffible; then 
fry fome Crufts of Bread in Lard, and when they 
are become very brown, pur to them fome Chi+ 
bol, Parfly, {weet Batil, and a few Moufferons 
well chopp’d; mix thefe with the reft, and make an 
End of see them over the Furnace: Then 
pour in as much of the beft Broth as you fall 


judge convenient, and let it be ftrain’d through the 


Hair-Sieve. | 

To prepare 2 Partridge-Cyllis, take two roatted 

Partridges, and pound them well in a Mortar, 

with the Bards of Bacon, with which they were 

drefsd: Then taking as many green Truffles as - 
2 you 
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‘ you can get up between your Fingers, with the 
Tike Quantity of Mufhrooms, fry ’em in Lard with 
fine Herbs, Chibol, {weet Bafil and Marjoram ; 
then mix your pounded Meat together in the fame 
Scew-Pan, wich two good Spoonfuls of Veal-Gra- 
-vey: Let ’em foak over a gentle Fire, and ftrain 
them through the Sieve with Lemon-Juice. 
For a Cullis of Ducks, 
let it be well pounded in a Mortar, then caufe 
{ome Gammon to be fry’d brown in a Silver-Dith, 
and put it into a Pot, with an Handful ot Lentils, to 
be ftew’d all together, adding two or three Cloves, 
‘a Clove of Garlick, fome Savory and Chibol : 
When they are all boiled, pound them with the 
Duck’s Flefh, and drefs em in a Pan, with Lard, 
‘as alfo afterwards with clear Broth, to the End that 
your Cullis may come to a ela Fa Colour: Laft- 
ly, let it be {train’d through a Hair-Sieve with Le- 
mon-Juice, and kept for fe. 
If you would have a Cullis of large Pigeons, let 
two or three of them be roafted and pounded in a 
‘Mortar ; then mince three Anchovies, with as 
-many Capers as can be taken up between your 
Fingers, a few Truffles and Morillo’s, two or three 
Rocamboles, fome Parfley and Chibols, all chopp’d 
‘very fmall, mix ’em with the Pigeon-Meat, 
fry ’em in a Pan with Lard; let fome of the beft 
_Gravey you have be put thereto, ftrain it through a 
Sieve with the Juice of a Lemon, and keep it as 
thick as you think convenient. 
_ ‘Thofe that make a Cullis with the Breaft of a 
fa¢ Pullet; take the Breaft of a large one, with a 
Piece of Veal boil’d very white, and pound ‘em in 
a Mortar; then they provide a Quarter of a Pound 
‘of fweet Almonds, which are likewife to be pound- 
ed together, with the crummy Part of a white 
Loaf, foak’d in good Broth made of the Pullet’s 
Bones, that was pounded before: The fame Broth 
may be ufed to lay the Meat and Almonds a foak- 
ing in a Stew-Pan, giving them a Walm or two: 
hen you ftrain it through the Sieve, a litele 
Milk or Cream may be put to it, to render it 
white, and Care muft be taken that it does not 
‘curn, as it is Heating. | 
_  Thofe who obferve Fifb-Days , and would have 
a White Cullis for them, take as many Almonds, 
as they judge convenient » and pound ’em in a 
“Mortar; they alfo provide fome Bread-Crumb 
{oak’d in Cream or Milk, and fome Fi/b-Filets, 
dre(v'd as white as poffible: They add thereto fome 
freth Mouflerons , white Truffles, {weet Bafil and 
‘Chibols, and then they are to take fome of the 
cleareft Broth they can get,and to boil all for the Space 
of one Quarter of an Hour, this Cullis they are 
afterwards to ftrain through a Hair Sieve, and it 
may ferve for all Sorts of Meffes, that require 
white Broth. 
Other Cullifes there are for Fifth Days, as fome 
Onions and Carrots are to be fry’d as it were for a 
Sort of Broth, and when they are turn’d brown, 
let an Handful of Parfley be thrown in, with a lit- 
tle Thyme, fwect Bafil, Cloves, Crufts of Bread 
and a little Vinegar. 7 
For Cullis of Roots, take Carrots, Par‘ley-Roots, 
Parfneps and Onions cut into Slices, tofs ‘em up 
all for a little while in a Stew-Pan, and pound ‘em 
in a Mortar with about eighteen Almonds, and a 
Pieee of Bread-Crumb foak’d in good Peafe-Soop: 
Let the whole Mixture be boil'd in a Pan, and 
well feafon’d as the others: Then ftrain it hot 
through the Sieve, and make ufe of it for all the 
Potages of white Onions, Leeks, Cardoons, and 
€50at's-Beard that are fry’d, marinated, or put into 
FPatte, as alfo for the Potage of Skirrets. 


take a roafted Duck, and | 


-phlegmatick and of a cold Complexion. 


The laft we fhall particularly mention here is, 
a Cullis of Lentils, for which take fome Crufts of 
Bread, Carrots, Parfneps, Parfley-Roots, and Oni- 
ons cut into Slices, fry’d in Oil, or very hot But- 
ter: Hf-it be for Flefh-Days, you may put thereto 
fome burnt Lard, and throw in your Pulfe and 
Crumbs of Bread; let all be fryd brown, ull 
that which fticks to the Bottom of the Pan be 
comes very red; then put fome Lentils therein, 
with Broth, and let it be well feafon’d: After it 
has had four or five Walms, with a Piece of Le- 
mon, let it be ftrain’d through a Sieve; fo that it 
may ferve for Lentil-Potages,; Crufts farced with 
the fame, and Crufts farced with Pike and Lentils, 
and feveral others, as Soles, oilers Carps, @e. 
It will alfo be good on Flefh-Days for Potages of 
Pigeons, Ducks. Partridges, oc. 

Pues one alfo other res of Cullifes made for 
ifferent ings, as of Anchovies; S, ., 
Yolks of a ee | a 

CUMMIN, in- Latix Cuminum, a Plant, of 
which there are two or three Sorts; the Garden, 
the firft wild, and the fecond wild Cumin. 

The Garden Cummin has a long and ftrait Stem, 
Leaves indented very fmall, in the fame Manner as 
Fennel; it blooms in Umbels as Fennel does, upon 
which it bears great Quantity of Seeds; the Root 
is of a dark white Colour, and lies even with the 
Earth. It delights in warm and miry Places, and 
srows plentifully near the Sea, that of Erhiopia is 
moftefteem’d; its cultivated in the Ile of Malta. 

It’s good for the Stomach, warms, is aftringent 
and deficcative; this with Raifins of the Sun, Dar- 
nel, Flower or Meal, or Ceratum , apply’d to the 
Inflammations of the Genitals, is very good. 

The firft wild Cummins of Matthiolus has a {mall 
and flender Stem, of about a Span long, with fix 
or feven {mall Leaves indented , and jagged like 
Gingidium: There are five or fix fmall, round and 
tender Buttons at the Top, wherein is contained 
the Seed like Chaff, and fharper than that of the 
Garden Cummin + \t has the fame Virtue as the cul- 
tivated Plant, and is more fuccefsful and of more 
Ute: Irs Oil has a particular Virtue againft the 
Stinging of Serpents and Scorpions, being taken in 
Wine: It we diforderly Vomiting . and about 
three Drams of it being alfo taken in three Glaffes 
of Wine, removes the Suffocation of the Ma- 


trix. 

The fecond wild Cummin is much like the Gar- 
den Cummin; it has feveral Branches garnifh’d wich 
Gye or fix Leaves that are pretty large and indent- 
ed: It produces in each Flower fome large horny 
Parts made round and indented, wherein the Seed 
is contain’d, being like that of Nigella. It grows in 
Galatia, fia Minor, and Sicily; and that of Egypt 
‘s moft efteem’d. It has the fame Virtues as the 
Girt wild Cumsix; and being moreover dropp’d in- 
tothe Ears, with fome Veal-Fat or Honey, it cures 
the Buzzings of them: Being apply’d with dry’d 
Raifins and Vinegar, they cure Bruifes; and this 
Plant takes away dark Freckles and Spots in the 
Body. Galen fays, That Cummin-Seed is to be uied 
as that of Anife, Carraway and Parfley: Ir’s hot 
like the Seeds of thofe Plants, provokes Unie; 
and difpels Wind. . oS 

Our Englifh Authors fay, That Cummin is pleas | 
fant in the Mouth, and gives Victuals a good Re- 
lith ; bur that if it is ufed too often, it makes the 
Face palg, and is too fharp a Food; therefore 
People ought to be {paring of it, and let it be on- 
ly ufed in Winter, and that by thofe who are 


CUP- 


CUR 


CUR 


CUP-MOSS, 'Mufcus Pixsdatus, a Mofi, which | 


with fome others of the like Kind, have been 


mightily in Vogue amongit the zood Wives for 
their Children’s Coughs, but’ have never obtain’d 


officinal or extemporancous Prefcription. Dr. W4l- 
lis, is the beft Authority we have for the wonderful 
Virtues afcrib’d to chem, and he makes them moit 
infallible in that Coxgh, particularly call’d the Chix- 
Cough. F 5 > ae, F pe et i: aia: 

CURB, a Difeafe, with which Hor/es are trou- 


bled, the fame being a long Swelling beneath the. 


Elbow of 2 Horfe’s Hoof in the great Sinew be- 
hind, above the top of the Horn, .which makes 
him Halt, and go Lame; when he has been heat- 
ed: Is-befals him feveral' ways; either Hereditariiy, 
or by fome Braife or Serain, or by having ‘loaded 
him when h¢ wastoo Youngy, -=- oo 
: For the Prevention of this Diftemper; which 
otherwife is-not;fo eafily curds take natural Balfom, 


and, firft having ‘fhav’d away .the Hair, anoint the . 


Place with is. for -two or.‘three Days; and when 
ou have hereby, reprefs’d ‘the Humoars,' take three 
Cuices of the Oil of Rofes,: Bole-Armoniack one 
Ounce, Wheat-Flower half. an. Ounce, .and the 
White of an Egg, all which muft be.-mcorpora- 
ted, and:every Bay. after you have anointed the 
Place with Balfom, lay on the faid Charge. - 
~ CURD, Milk coagulated with Renter put in- 
to it to make it take; they take bur a -very-{mall 
Quantity of the Rennet, which they put into the 
Milk, aad then-tet iit Ytand in a cool Place; inftead 
of the Rennet, you may -omke Ufe of the Juice or 
Milk of. the Fig-Tree, of the Flower of Carduus 
Benediétas, ot Hely Thiftle, that of the com- 
mon wild Thiftle, Ginger, and the Rows of a 


Pike... , eed i a ee: -* a ra 
_@URLED-GARDEN-COLES; call’d by the 
Germans Krout, that is, the Herb, by way of Ex- 
ceHence: They préfetve ‘ir. in ae with- fome 
Pepper and ». they fcarce make any Meal, 
wherein this Plane thus preferv’d, ‘is not firft made 
Ufe of in a, very large Diths Pyramid-wifé; they 
have feveral Sorts of them. This Plant, like many 
others, has Yellow Flowers, and a Séed like that 


a whe 


curl’d: They fow it in Gardens... 
It has the Virtue to mollity and cleanfe; being 
eaten; it puts 2 Stop. tb the trembling of ‘the Merh- 
bers, Weaknefs of the Sight, and Fumés of Witie; 
being flightly-boil'd, and taken in forme Broth; it 
opens the Body; being much boil’d it binds; the 
Seed being grofly pounded, and fupp’d in Broth, it 
will much augment the Milk of Nurfes; the top 
of this Plant 1s good for the Stomach, and pro- 
vokes Urine; being eaten after Meals, ‘ir prevents 
your being intoxicated with ftrong Liquors; ‘the 
raw Juice taken in Wine, .is good againft the fting- 
ing of Vipers; they apply the Leaves of it to gouty 
oo aa 


eet: " 
CURRY-COMB, an Irom Comb,-. wherewith 


they comb Horfes : Ic confifts of thefe Parts, 1. The- 


Barrel, or Back of the Comb; 2. The Plate, being 
thac Pare which is plair; and without Teeth; 
3. The Teeth; 4. The Shank, which holds the 
rrel to the Handle; 5. The Handle; 6. The 
Ring that it hangs vs = | 
CURRANS, or CORINTHS, a Plant, whofe 
Fruit took. its Name from its Likenefs to the {mall 
Grapes or Raifins which come from the City of 
— Corinth, in Greece: It produces Leaves like thofe of 


the Vine, or Poplar, and fhoots forth many’ 
Branches, that are pliable, to which a round Point’ 


bangs Grapewife, like that of the Barberry, and as 


big as a Pepper-corn; one Sort is Red when Rives 
and has a {weet and fharp Tafte; it grows wild in 
fome Places, has been tranfplanted into Gardens, 
blofloms in Afay, and bears a Yellow and dark 
White Flower, made Curry-Combwife.  s 
The Wb:te Curran differs no otherwife from the 
“Red, but that it produces White Berries, like Pead, 
‘whence fome have given it the Name of ‘Peatb 
“Curran: but for the reft, it-grows in the fare 
Manner, and has the fame Properties, 8 5? 3 
-_ Thefe Plants are raifed with us by Suckers sr 
Cuttings ftuck in moift Places, of which you‘ma 
have Plenty about the Roots of old Trees, whic 
when they have grown for fome Years, fuffer not 
many Suckers to prow about them. . 
You muft not cut their Tops to a round clo 


{ Bufh, no more than Goofeberry-Buthes, as net 


Gardiners do, by which thcy will grow fo thick, 
thac they will neither bear nor ‘riper their Fruit fo 
well, as if they grew taller and thinher. : 

The Exglifo Red Curran, formerly tranfplanted 
into England, is not now valued, nor yet ‘the 
Black: The White Curran, till of late, was moft 
in Efteem, but the Red Datch Curran becoming # 
Native of our Soil, has been fo much improv’d 
in. moift’ rich Grounds, that it has obtain’d the 
higher Name; befides which, there is again anos 
ther Sort propagated amoneft us, to be efteemed 
only¥'for Curiofity, not for Fruit. Pee 
- Their Culture confifts in cutting away the old 
Wood, and preferving only that of one or two 
Years Growth; for a confus'd Mixture is not only 
difagreeable and pernicious, but the old Branches 
will: bear nothing but very fmall Fruit, till ar laft 
they quite degenerate; therefore when the Stocks 
gtow old, you fhould raife a Plantation of * new. 


ones in fome other frefh choice Piece of Ground, 


after they have ftood about feven or eight Years. - 
““Currans and Goosberries may be inoculated on 
their own Kind: Some fay the White Curran 


_fhould be planted agajnft the Red ones, which are 


‘their Males, and by this Means they will bear up, 


‘and. not fo eaftly fink downwards: But Mr. Chomet | 


is of Opinion, it will do bettéi to graft them, by 


way of Approach, and that by boring a Hole in 


.the Stem of the Plant with 2 Wimble, and thruft-" 
ing the other Stém into it; or elfé let a Notch be’ 
‘made in one Stem, in which place the other, and 
‘tle them together with Hemp, and let them reft on 
fome Prop: ‘You muft apply td the Hole, or 
“Notch, -fome ftroné Earth mixd with Dung, to” 
.the end that the Sap may not evaporate; and when 
"next Year you fee them united, feparate them’ - 
. from 'cne another with a Knife, clofe by the Stem,’ 
_and fo you will have one only Plant, which by: 
.this Means will bear two Sorts of Berries. - 

_- Currans thrive mightily, and grow very large, if 
,{pread upon a Wall even againfta North Wall, 
_efpecially Whité Cwrrans; but to give the’ Fruit, 
; when ripe, the fines -Relifh, le them’ be expofed’ 
‘to the South or Eaft. : oe. 
! - Réd Cwrrans ate good in acute ‘Fevers,’ great 
Heats in the Stomach, to appeafe Thirft, and Pains 
at the Heart, to recover loft Appetite, and to put 
‘a ftop to the Jaundice and Difentery: The other 
‘has in a meafure the fame Propéftties, it cools the 


1 Stomach, heated by Choler,-and allays all Sorts of 


Inflamations, by 
comfited 
fects. - 

Ants are {worn Enemies to Cyrrans, but you 
‘may take them in Glafs Vials, §ild half full of Wae’ 
ter, where you have diffolv’d as much Honey as @ 
Hazel Nut; ftick thefe Vials to the Plants, i 


rying them: The fame Fruits, 
with Sugar, have almoft the fame Ef- 


CUR 


_thefe litle Animals, who love S 
Things, will not fail to go and on it,_and fo 
be drowned; when you have catched many of 
them, throw them away, and renew the Bait. 
~~ CURRANS-COMPOTE, take Sugar newly 
through the ftraining Bag, and boil it till ic 
“ts blown; then shrow in your Gurrens, give them a 
Boiling, and move them from the Fire: If you 
perceive that they. have thorough! imbib’d the Su- 
gar; they may be drefs'd upon ithes, and ferv'd 
up to Table, otherwife let them be brought to the 
ire again, and have another Boiling. 

CURRANS-CONSERVE. Pick your C#rrass, 
put them in a Copper Pan over the Fire, to make 
‘them caft their Juice, and let them be drain’d well 
on a Sieve, then ftrain them, and let that which 
runs through the Sieve, be fet again over the Fire 
to be dry’d. 

In the mean Time, let the Sugar boil, ’till it has 
attain’d to its crack’d eae » and throw in as 
much of the thick Sabftances of your Fruit, as 
will be fufficient to give the Conferve 2 good Co- 
lour and Tafte, tempering all well with the Sugar; 
afterwards let the Sugar be work’d and made White; 
round about the Pan, and when you perceive a 
thin Ice on the Top, take the Pan off, and drefs 
your Conferve in Paper-Moulds, or others. 
' CURRANS-JELLY, take fix Pounds of the 
Fruit, and caufe the like Quantity of Sugar to be 
brought to its crack’d Quality, throw in your Cwrr- 
rans, and let the ae boil to a Degree between 
{mooth and pearled, and ‘till the Scum ceafes to rife 
any longer; then lay them in a fine Sieve, without 
prefling them too much, and only left in it to be 
roughly drain’d: After which, having given the 
Jelly a Boiling, ler it be cumm’d, and put into fe- 
veral Pots: When it is pour’d into the Pots, ano- 
ther thin Scum will rife, which alfo muft be taken 
off, to render the Liquor clear; and two. or three 
bg tik it se be cover’d with Paper cut round, 
to be kept for Ufe. : 

There are other Carran-Fellies, as well as Car- 
vans-Marmalade, to oe it, havi vided 
your Fruit, and rip’ them off from the Bunches, 
foak them in boiling Water till they break. then 
fem from the Fire, let them be drain’d up- 
‘ona Sieve, and as foon as they are grown cold, 
pafs them through the fame Sieve, by Reafon of 
the Grains; they muft fome Time after be ‘dry’d 

over the Fire, carefully ftirring and turning it on 
all Sides with the Spattle, fo as no Moifture ma 
be left, and till it begins to ftick to the Pan, whi 
the Sugar is brought co its crackd Quail: allow- 
ing a Pound of it for every Pound of rut. Laft- 
ly, let. it be well temperd together, and hav! 
caufed them to fimmer a little, let them be ftrow’ 
with Sugar, in order to be conveniently difposd of 
in Pots or G 

CURRANS-PASTE, let the Fruit be fet 
over the Fire, to c2ufe them, to caft their Juice, 
‘ and lay them upon @ Sieve when cold; let them 
alfo be ftrain’d through the fame Sieve, and dry’d 
over the Fire, while an equal Quantity of Sugar; 
that is, a Pound for every Pound of Fruit, is 
brought to its crack’d Quality, in the fame Man- 
net as for making Marmalade. of Currans, for 
which fee Currens Marmelade; thus the Pafte may 
be drefs’d, after having caus’d it to fimmer for a 
while, if you have a mind to dry it at the fame 
Time ; otherwife let this Marmalade be boil’d 
aver again in other crack’d or feather’d Sugar, and 
the Paite drefs’d upon Slates, or in Moulds, which 

gre ufually dry’d in a Stove. zs 

CURRANS, Preferv'd Liquid, among the dif- 


and {weet 


ss 


Linnen about it: The Oil of Sage dro 
ries he thereto 

ous this way; or elfe little ‘T'urpen- 
tine into the Cut. ai . 


Horfes: There are many Things t 
Cut, as Wearinefs, We 


curt -_ 


ferent Kinds of Cwrranxs, the common, which 
ripens fooneft, is the moft proper for bee 
as having more Subftance, and being moft agree- 


-able, as well to healthy Perfons, as:to thofe that are 


Sick, by Reafon of their grateful Tartnefs: T 
larger Dutch Currans are likewife on that pes 
preferable to the ordinary ones, which are very fweet, 
and better eaten raw, when preferv'd, as being 
too full of Juice: Carrans defign’d for preferving , 
onght generally to be taken early, before they are 

Wh t the Curr k’d 

/hen the ans are pickd, they ought to be 

he into Pearl’d Sugar, cad to have 2 tight cover 

ling ; then they muft be fcumm’d and brought 
to Perfection the next Day ; to which Purpofe 
they are to be ftrain’d through a Sieve, while the 
Syrup is boil’d to a ee between fmooth and 
= I'd: pgp eukbede erwards be flipt. in, and 

as muc er Pd Sugar be added, as i 
{ufficient for the edb cukine of hen: they fhould 
alfo have feveral coverd Boilings, between {mooth 
and pearl’d, taking off the Scum, even after they 
have been removd from the Fire, and ftir them 
from Time to Time, till are cool'd a li- 
tle, left they fhould turn to Jelly: Laftly, they 


1. Take the Leaf of Prexch Tobacco,- pound it, 


and fqueeze out the Juice, and apply the grofs Part 
? ie Cut, mage dry- thefe pasa pa oh you 

make Ufe of them, them in { : 
Wine, and apply them. me ans: 


2. Take fome Prunel or Hook-Heal, or elfe 


ria Nettles, and do the fame with them ag be- 
a 
an 


, Take fome Sugar, let it be well pulveriz’d, 
i pplying the fame to the Cut, wrap geltes of 
into the 
upon Corton, has a won- 


- 4 Wath the Cut with warm Wine, and app 


I 
to it a litle broilf'd Bacon chop’d ft 
fome Sage Leaves. ea aaa ks z 


CUT; a Misfortune that happens frequend by 
make a Horfe 


in the Reins, not 


ae how to go, not being accuftom’d to Tra- 
vel; an 

Horfe that Cats after a lo 
vourable Proof of his 


laftly, bad, or too old Shoeing: Every 
Journey, gives a fa- 

nefs: It is eafily dif- 
cern’d by the Skins being cut on the fnfide the 
Paftern-Joints, and many times galled to the Bone, 
fo as to have him frequently Halt, and have his 


If a Horfe Cut before, take off his Two Fore- 
Shees, the Out-Quarters of each Foot very much 
down, and fo place the inner Edge of the Shoe, 
that it may exactly follow the Compafs of the 
Foot, and no ways exceed it towards the Heel: 
Then cut the Spunges equal with the Heel, and fo 
rivet the Nails into the Horn, that they may not 
at all appear above it: Or elfe, burn the Horn with 
the Point of an hot Iron, a litde below the Hole 
of each Nail, and then beat down and rivet them 
in thefe Holes; but if nocwith{tanding this, the 
Horfe Cuts himéelf, or interferes, thicken the ioner 
Quarters or Spunges of his Shoes, fo as to double 
the Thicknefs of thofe upon the Out-fides, and al- 
ways pare down his Out-Quasters very much, even 

| almof - 


Paftern-Joints {well’d. .. 


aimoit to the Quick, without touching tncfe within, 
but be fure always to rivet the Nails very Juftly and 
clofe. | 

Unthoe the Horfe; and pare his Ouf-Quarters, 
as before, if he Cuts Pee i ive his Shoes Calk- 
ings Only on the Inlidés, and fuch by Turns, as 
may make them exactly follow the Compafs and 
Shape of his Foor, witliout exceeding it, efpecially 
in the Inner-Quarters, and if the Nails be not ex- 
actly riveted, one fingle Rivet will occafion great 
Diforder: But if after all this, your Horfe conti- 
nues to: Cut, drive the Nails always upon the In- 
fides, only let a Beak be tnade at the Toe, to keep 
the Shoe firm in its Place: This will do in fome 
Time, though the Horfe be fhoed afterwatds in 
the ufual Way; fome there are, who faften little 


' Boots of Leather, or of an old Hat, about the 


Paftern-Foints, made faft at Top only, and nirrow- 
er there; while others wrap a Piece of Sheeps-Skiz: 
about the Joint, with the Woollen Side next the 
Horfe , and apply a new one when it is worn out 
Reft and good Feeding is beft for a Horfe th.t 
Cuts through Wearinels. See Interfering. 
CUTTING, a Term fometimes made Uf of 
in {peaking of the pruning of Trces; but there are 


different ways of Cutting, for fometimes you muft | 


cut to the Thicknefs of a Crown-piece, and this is 
done in Reference to precy thick Branches thy 
enter within-fide your Trees, which are takcn oft 
to prevent Confufion; and no more Wood muft 
be lopp’d, than what amounts to the ThickneG of 2 


Crown, to the end that the Sap coming on, and 


finding the former Paffage ftopp’d and barred up 
by the Mcans of Pruning, and being not able to 
continue to form a great Branch; muft as it 
were be forced to feparate, and confequently form 
but two fimall Branches, one on each Side, which 
by the Means of their Littlenefs, 
tion to blofiom and bear Fruit. 
Sometimes they cut to a Stump; for when a 
Branch has been fuffer'd to be pretty long the pre- 
ceding Year, in arder to branch for Fruit, becaufe 
it was weak enough, and well fituated for that 


‘End; I fay, when this Branch has receivd more 


Nourifhment than naturally it Ought to have, be- 
comes thick, and fhoots forth other great Branches 
at its Extremity, then you muft’ cut off all thee 
hew ones as clofe as poffible to their Origin, to the 
End ne may .fhoot more anew, and that others 


as arife lower down along the Branch; in order 


to Garnith it, or elfe it would continue without be- 


. ing furnifhed with other Branches, and fo occa- 


fion a confiderable Defe& in the Tree, which 
fhould never have long and unfurnifh’d Branches: 
Thus Cutting to the Stump,’ is not praétifed but up- 
on Branches, which being thick, are found to be a 
little too long, as a Foot, or more, which muft 
be fhortned, in order to reduce them to a reafona- 
ble Length. | Sosa ees 
They do at other Times cut floaping, and Hind- 
foot-wife, and this is done to the Extremities of 
each Branch that is Prun’d, which having a Cut 
never {0 little Longith, the more eafily recover ; 


but hes muft more particularly cut certain Branch- 


es flopewife, being on the Side of the Mosher 
Branch, they have an entire Difpofition to enter 
within the Tree, where they would occafion Con- 
fufion, and fo they muft be thortned in fuch 4 
ner, that nothing may remain within; anc 
you will find from this Operation, a Fruit-Branch, 
or Wood-Branch grow, without contributing to 
the Beauty of the Free | 
You muft upon fome Occafions cut Square- 


wile, and that is to be done to buthy dwarf Trees, 


{ which you have Planted, to the End that the Pru= 


have a Difpof-: 


than if they 


fair Blue Colour, which is the 


-Rotundus, the Cyclamen 


. turning up their Leaves, thar are 
‘of a bright gies Sete Purple, as the Vernal 


ning of the Extremity of them being very even 
and equzl, three or four new Branches mut be 
form’d about it, fo well placed, and fo weil ditpo- 
fed, as to form a Dwarf chat is round and open 
enough, and equally furnth’d. | | 
CUTTING rhe Neck, a rural Term and Cu- 
ftom peculiar to our own Country, by which is 
meant the laft Handful of ftanding Com, which 
when it is cut, the Reapers give a Shout, and fall 
to Eating and Drinking, it being the end of that 
Farmer's Harveft for that Ycat. | 
CYANUS, otherwife call’d Llue-Bottles, are 
thofe Sorts of Flowers which grow among Wheat 
in great Plenty, and of which there are only two 
Kinds that deferve to be cultivated, as Gardinets 
have begun to do fome Years ago, and have hot 
'hought them unworthy their Pains, or 4 Place in 
‘heir Gardens; the one is the Great Cyanus, and 
-he other the Cyanus of Conftantinople, a 
It's defcrib’d to be a Plant that thoots out ob- 
long Leaves from its Root, that are ftrait and ine 
dented, the Edge covered with a litle Mc&, and 
of a pale Green Colour: In the middle of thefe 
Leaves grow {feveral Stems, about a Foot High; 
having little Angles, and are cover’d with a Sort of 
Cotton, which makes them of a whitith Colour $ 
They are fruitful in Sprigs, which produce at the 
end Flowers in Flourifhes, fome of @vhich Flous 
rifhes are lefs than the others, the be(t of them are 
3reater, and s lnaes all round the Flower, more ap- 
‘is than the former, and have two Sorts of 
ips: The Cups of this Flower are Stalky, the 
Embrio which lye in them turn to Seeds, Which 
are a litde tufted, fmall, hard, white and fhi- 


ning. 

This Plant. being of a ftrong Conftitution, will 
accommodate it felf to all Sorts of Soils: It’s fown 
in the Month of September, and it fhould be in 
fuch a Place, from whence it ought in due Time 
to be remov’d, and pur into another that is more 
proper for it, fuch as a Border wherein laree 

Owers are fet: Sun or Shade is equal to the 
Cyanus’s, they thrive alike in either. - 

A little more Care than Ordinary, will indeed 
make them grow handfomer, and improve better 
were neglected, and the Fiowers they 
Pocuee will be larger, as well as more beautiful : 

he Flowers in truth are valuable, chiefly tor theit 
moft rare of any 
other, in the Flowers of Plants. When they are 
fown to be Tranfplanted, the fame Method jis to 
be ufed as with the Cyclamen, which {oon follows ; 
the Reader may alfo fee what is faid in that Re. 
{pect under Prarmica, call’d by fome the everlaft- 
ing Flower. | 

CYCLAMEN, the fame both in Latin, French, 
and Engl, as it is lately ufed, As derived from 
"HxuxalsuvG@-, compounded of ef¢ iz, and xuxarop 
Reot being almcft round: . 
It’s alfo by us call’d Sow-Bread, becaufe Swine fecd 
upon it mthe Fields. 2. 

Our Botanifts reckon upon feveral Sorts of this 
Plant, and fay there is a Cyclamen that appears with 
one Leaf, or with fome fmall naked Stalks, the 
Flowers coming up folded im the Leaves, and 
but Five, fome 


one; another that Flowers in the Spring, is a pale 


Purple ; another White Vernal (ingle, and the {mail 


‘Purple Cyclamen, belides another larger, and of a 


reddifh Purple; but the moft, {ays my Author, | 


are thofe shat Flower in Augift, and {0 continue to 


el 


September; and fomce to Od?ober, 1. The Ivy-leav'd 
| re] of 


cYC 


CYP 


of Autumn, of the paler Purple, 2. The narrow 
Leav’d Sow-Bread, whereof there is one Purple, 
Black, and another White; 3. The double Pur- 
ple eo about a dozen Leaves in a Flow- 
er, oe. 

- Others reduce the Cyclamen into two Sorts, viz. 
the Spring and the Autumn Cyclamen; however, 
they fay fome have a fwect Smcll, and others none 
at all, and that this Plant grows abundantly in Ger- 
many, France, and in the Neighbourhood of Coz- 
flantimople: The Cyclamen in General is defcrib’d 
to be a Plane that fhoots forth from its Roots 
broad Leaves, almoft round, and of a dark Green 
Colour, Speckled on the Outfide, and Purple on 
the Infide , in the Middle of which there grow 
long Pedicles, and at the Top of them Single- 
leav’d Flowers, divided into five Parts, and folded 
inwardly. In its Cup there rifes a Chive, in Shape 
like a Nail, which in Time turns into a round 
membranous Fruit, and open in divers Parts, and 
contains feveral oblong Secds. 

_ Some of the Spring Cyclamens have round fpeck- 
Icd Leaves, red Flowers, and a fweet Smell, others 
long Leaves, and white Flowers; fome again have 
' Leaves like thofe of Violet, and their Flowers 
Pale: The utumn ones bear a Red Flower of a 
{wect Smell, have a round Root, .and as broad as 
the Palm of ones Hand: There blows alfo in this 
Seafon, that call’d the Coxftantinople Cyclamen , 
which the firft Year bears Ske? | Flowers, the Se- 
cond Fifty ; the Third Two Hundred, but they 
have no Smell: The German Cyclamens are rather 
Turnep-rooted Plants than Bulbs. 

In the Culture of thefe Plants it muft be always 


obferv’d, that the Autumn Cyclamen fhould be fown ; 
in Autumn, and the Spring Cyclamen in the Spring: ; 
Gardiners do not make Ufe of either Borders or, 


Beds to raife Cyclamen Secds, but of Pots, which 
they fill with very light Earth, mix’d with Mould, 
and when it is well prepard, they fow their Seed 
in it; this done, and fuppofing the Seed to be ga- 
ther’d when it was in perfect Maturity, that is, 
when the Leaves of the Cyclamen were fallen, and 
the Pedicle being quite fhrunk up, the Head or 
Veffel that contains the Secd open’d of it felf: The 
Sceds are to be taken thence and fet in the 
‘Ground an Inch deep, and at two Inches Di- 
ftance: The firft Care then is to expofe them to 
the Sun, -and water them, that the Heat and Hu- 
midity concurring to Vegctation, they may the 
‘fooner fpring up. There is fomething particular in 
this Plant, for whereas others bring forth their 
Leaves firft, the Cyclamex forms firft its Bulbs, and 
afterwards its Flowers. i. 
The Cyclamens fhould not be tranfplanted till 
Three Years after they are fown, and they further 
require to be put into Pors fill’d with fubftantial 
Earth, that abounds with Salts; the larger the Pots 
are, they will have the more Room, extend them- 

Selves the more, and produce finer Flowers, and 
greater Abundance. 7 

The way of planting Cyclamens, is to put their 
Bulbs two Inches deep in the Ground, for fear 
if they fhould be funk lower, the Eye of thefe 
Plants, which would always have the Enjoyment 
of the Air, fhould lofe its Faculty of producing 


Flowers, by having a ftop put to its Action: Win-' 


ter is a mortal Enemy to this Plant, as well in re- 
{pect to its Flowers, as to its Leaves. 

The Autumnal Cyclamen delights in a litde Shade, 
and blows better in a Place where the Sun Beams 
are not Over-piercing, than if it was expos'd to a 
preatcr leat; but the Spring Cyclamen requires an 
airy Places and where the Rays of the Sun ftrike 


directly down upon it, becaufe it begins to bring 
forth Flowers at the end of the Winter, when the 
Sun’s Hear is not very fenfible, and has no great 
Power on Vegetables. 

If the Cyclamen that was thus put into a Por, 
fhoots out abundance of new Branches, and it 
fhould be found that it is too clofe there, or that it 
begins to droop a little, that Pot. muft be imme- 
diately chang’d for a larger, full of new Earth, 
abounding with Salts, and it will certainly thrive to 
your Satisfaction. 

When the Cyclamen is to be difplanted, Care 
muft be taken not to take away the Earth which is 
about the Roots; for fhould it happen that the 
Fibres of this Plant are put out of Order, it will 
not grow, and the Roots will decay .and rot, and 
therefore the fafeft way is to take it up Earth and 


all. 

Though this Sort of Plant is multiply’d by Seed, 
as aforefaid, it is fooner by Roots flipp’d off: Ozne 
Stock is enough to produce a great many, for it is 
a vivacious Plant: As foon as he Leaves are fallen, 
the Stocks muft be pull’d up, and they muft be fo 
cut, when they are flit, that there may be one 

‘Bud upon each Stock; let them then be put 
into a cool dry Place, and remain there till they 
are dry’d fo much, that there will appear a Sort of 
Skin on the Part where the Incifion was made; af- 
ter which, the Place that has been cut muf be 
coverd with Turpentine, or Spanifh Wax, and 
then replant them, taking Care to fupply them at 
firft with Jean Earth, but afterwards the Dot muft 
be fill’d with fatter Sort of Earth, and they muft 
not be water’d; for this Plant thus manag’d, does 
not require Watering; ’till it begins to fhoot, and 
then it muft be managed, as before directed. 

CYPEROUS, in Latin Cyperus, a Plant, whofe 
Leaves are like thdfe of Leeks, but not fo long, 
narrower, and thinner; the Srem is a Cubit high, 


and fometimes more; fometimes it is Triangular _ 


and at other Times Quadrangular, the Leaves on 
the Top are much {maller, and appear in the Form 
of Stars, amongft which arife certain {mall Ears 
where the Seed is: The Seed is black, and like 
thofe af Olive, and fometimes longifh, bitter, and 
of an aromatick Smell, and made Ufe of in Phy-. 
fick ; the beft Cyperows comes from Syria: It grows 
in Marfhy Places. | | 
Cyperous fortifies, and is ‘aperative ; the Roots 
of it being boil’d in Water, and drank, provokes 
Urine, and Womens Menfes: It’s good for the 
Dropfy and Stone; the Perfumes, of which the 
Roots make Part of the Compofition, cure the 
Coldneffes and Obftructions of the Liver. 
CYPRESS-TREE, in Latin Cypreffus, is of two 
Sorts; wild, and the Sative or Garden one, the moft 
pyramidal and beautiful, and which is prepofteroufly 
call’d the Male, and bears Cones: The Cyprefs is 
a tall Tree, and fhoots forth from its Root a 
flrait Stalk, divided into feveral Branches, that bear 
Leaves very much indented , thick, and of.a 
brown‘fh green Colour: At the End of thefe 


Branches grow Flowers, like Cats-Tails, compos’d 


of feveral little ftrait Leaves or Scales and barren: 
At their Wings appear Chives, that fhoot forth a 
very fmall Duft: The Embrio’s of thefe Flowers 
turn to a roundifh Fruit, which opens in the Form 
of a Nail, and is full of angular Seeds. 

This Tree is multiplied by Sced, and the Seafon 
of fowing it is commonly inthe Month of March, 
and that it may come up as the Gardiner would 
have it, he muft chufe the loofeft Earth he can 
get to plant it in, raifing Borders for that Purpofe, 
as bfoad dnd as long. as he judges convenient. 

2 Thofe 


CY P. 


Thofe Borders are drawn with a Line; and if they ° 
good Earti:, an Inch | 


are not comfos'd of very 
thick of Bed-mould muft be fpread over them. 

The Seed betore it is fown is by fome fteep’d 
in Water, and fuffered to lye in it till it begins to 
{well, and this will make it come up the fooner, 
becaufe it will thereby become more difpofed to 
fhoot: After ’tis put into the Ground, ic muft be 
immediately cover’d with a Rake, waterd and well 
moiften’d, and then left alone till it comes up. 
The litle Plants, when they appear, muft, during 
the hot Weather, be waterd from Time to Time, 
and being weeded with Care, they will in two 
Years Time be fit to be tranfplanted. | 

~ When that Work is undertaken, a larger Bed muft 
be made; well dug to loofen the Earth, and 
{mooth’d with a Rake; Lines muft be drawn up- 
on it.at two Feet diftance from each other, and as 


foon as they are planted, and the Roots well co- | 


verd, they muft be waterd: This is to be done 
always in March; they muft be dug as they grow 
up four Times a Year: The firft laging fhould 
be in Merch, to difpofe the Plants so a¢t and fhoot 
deeper Roots; the fecond in May, to facilitate the 
Action of the nourifhing Sap in them;.the third 
in Fuly,.to quicken in them a Motion that is 
flacken’d by the exhaufting of the Sap; and the 
fourth in September, to help the Salts in the Earth, 
the Heat being incorporated with them, to ae 
trate the Plants more effectually, when the Wea- 


ther ot ae and will allow it. 
_ Thefe Plants muft remain in this Nurfery four 


_ or five Years, after which, to raife "em to 
fet ’em in their Places, either in Borders of Par- 
terres, or Alleys of large Gardens, or to make 
whole Pallifades of them, or put ’em in the Form 
of Hedges, along broad Walks. When they are 


tranfplanréd, it muft be always with the Earth a-. 


bout the Roots to prevent their decaying, other- 
wife they will be a long Time in taking Root again ; 
gd if are to be carried far, they muft be ta- 
“ @'ken up in little Baskets made for, that urpofe. Cy- 
pres was formerly more in Fafhion than it is now; 
for we fee. in fome Places whole Alleys of it; but 
thefe Trees being apt to take but one Sorc of Fi- 
re, which is that of a Pyramid; they have lately 
neglected. | | : 

There is a Tradition, ‘That Cypre/s is never to be 
cut; and therefore fome impale and wind them 
about like fo many Egypties Mummies, which 
heats the Trees for want of Air, and prevents their 
coming to Perfection, and is befides exceeding 
troublefome and chargeable; whereas there is no 
Plant more governable than the Cypre/?, which may 
_ be cut to the Roots, and will (pring afreth. 

Thofe who would have Cpreh in ftandard and 
grow wild, which may in Time come to be of 
darge Subftance , fit for the moft immortal of 
. Timber, and indeed are the leaft obnoxious to the 


Rigor of Winter, provided they be. never clipp’d 


i Nuts, 


_Of fine Earth fhould be prepar’ 
‘upon this, 


_lefs the Seafon does it: 


or disbranch’d, p'ant of the muiie Sort; it profpers 


wonderfully, where the Ground is hor and gravelly ; 
ae of this Tree the Venetiazs mak greac Pro. 


i : 
__ Some propofe to make great Plantations of them 
in the following Manner: You receive the Seed in 

which is wont to be gather'd thrice a Year, 
bur feldom ripening with us, they expofe ’em ta. 
the Sun till they gape, or lay ’em near a gentle 
Fire, or put ’em into warm Water, by which 
means the Seed will be eafily fhaked out; for if, 
you have ’em open ‘before, they will not yield half 
the Crop. About the ra obe: of April, or 
fooner, if the Weather Owery , an even Bed 


» and clapp’d d 
with the Spade, as Gardiners do Pur aes 
ftrew the Seed pretty thick, then f% 
fome more Mould over them, about half an Inch 
deep; they muft be sg water'd after Sun-fer, un-: 
t's better ta dew ’em with 
a Broom or Spergitory, than to hazard the beating: 


. them out with the common Watering-Pot: When 


they are well come up, be fparing of Water, and: 
lec "em be weeded. when the Weeds are young, 
left otherwife they fhould be pull’d up with 


’em. 

The Timber of Cypref¢ is ufeful for Chefts, mus 
fical Inftruments, and other Utenfils; for it refitts 
the Worm, Moth, and all Putrefaétion, becaufs 
of the BicternefS of its Juice; it nevet rifts of 
Cleaves, but with great Violence: ft may be worth 
oblerving, that the Vewetiews formerly made a cons 
fidetable Revenue of it out of C » till the Fos 
reft there being fet on fire, either through Malice — 
or by Accident, in the Year raoe, it burnt fevea 
Years together, becaufe of the unctuous Nature of 
the Timber. The Gates of St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome were fram’d of this Material, and lafted fix 
till Po ugexius Orde of Brag i 
their ftead, . | ak ! - 

The Chefts of the Egyptians Mummies are ma- 
ny of them made of this Wood: The Candiats 
and Malrefe make ufe of it in their Buildings... 

The Root of the wilder Sort of C refs is af in- 
comparable Beauty for its crips’d Undulations: ft 
was formerly made ufe of for Shipp: g» by Alex- 
ander and others ; and fome will pare it, that Gos 
pher, of which Noab’s Ark was built, was Crore $; 
Plato prefer’d it to Brafs it felf, for writing his Laws 
on ; ° : . 


| The Chips of this Wood are ious for the 
Improvement of the Air, and give & canoe Fla« 
vour to Mufcadines, and other rich Wines: It is 
a Specifick for the Lungs, as fending forth moft 
{weet and aromatick Emiffions:, when clipp’d 
or handled, and the Chips or Cones being -burnt, 
exunguifh Moths,. and Gnats and Flies; nor 
is the Gum of it much inferi to Turpentine. - 


ee toe 


a 


D'By. See Cow, Calve, and Milking. 


DAISY, 2 Plant of which there are many 
Sorts; viz. Double Bellis Flore leno and particularly 
the Greater-White, the All-Red, the Great-Red and 
White-Daify 5 Abortive, Naked Double , Green- 
Daify, &c. fown in the Month of March , and all 
fowering in April. Ir’s unneceffary to enter upon 


a Defcription of each Sort; and therefore we will 


be confined, as the moft material, to the Great 
and Little Daify ; the firft of thefe being a Flower of 
the larger Sort, o the Latins call’d Chry/anthemum, 
from Xevets, Gold, and"AviG, a Flower, theGreat- 
Daify having feveral {mall Fillets, which form 
Bright Rays on the Flower, as of Gold. | 
his Plant fhoots out into Stems three Foot 
ich, indented at the Botrom, and jagged at the 
ge, dividing them{elves into feveral Branches, on 
the Top of which, appear the Flowers ef a bright 
Gold-Yellow: The Nk is comrofed of feveral 


t 


Flourifhes, crown’d with half Flourifhes, refting on 


Embrio’s, and contain’d in’ a Cup almoft round 


and fcaly: Thefe Embrio’s in Time come to be 
Fruit, often angular, chamfer’d, or very {mall and 
‘nted at the Top: For as much as the Great- 
Daify bears Leaves like thofe of Mother-Wort , it 
tooks as if Nature défign’d by that to fhew how 
great Refemblance there is in fome Refpects be- 
tween thefe two Plants, and therefore being not 
able to difcnver any Difference between the raifing 
of the one and the other, the Reader is referr'd to 
that Article. | : 
‘The Little-Daify or Bellis, derived by fome from 
Belles handfomes becaufe this Plant is of an agree- 
able Afpect, bears, fmall, oblong, fmooth Leaves, 
fome of which are indented, and others are not: 
In the thiddle of thefe Leaves grow little long Stalks, 
bearing each of them a radiated Flower, fometimes 
of one Colour, and fometimes of another: The 
’ Disk confitts of feveral Flourifhes, and the Crown 
‘is compofed of half=Flourifhes, refting on Em- 
brio’s, and contain’d in a fingle Cup , divided, into 
Several Parts: Thefe Embrio’s ia Time prove a 
Seed faftned to its Bed. : 7 
‘Though this Plant produces Seed , yet Gardi- 
ners do not trouble them(clves to multiply it that 
Way But being 4 very vivacious Plant, they re- 
plant the fplit Roots. Ic grows very low, and is 
moft. p to edge Borders in a Garden: It ma 
be p in whatever Ground or Expofition its 
thought convenient ; it is fure to thrive: 
, Borders with it, and fet ic willingly 
no where elle : It multiplies very faft, and expects 
to be taken up every three Years, and replant- 
ed 


When this is to be done, a Line is laid all along 
the Edge of the Border, which mutt be well tilled, 
and Holes made with a fmall Dibble, three Inches 
afunder, in which Daifies are planted according to 
the Rules of Gardening. After this, if Care be 
but taken to keep’em free from Weeds, the Work 


is Aone, they will be foon im roving a Place, and 


become a proper Edging for rders, which is the 


only ufe requir'd of then?. 

the Sorts of Daeifies, according to Chomel, 
have the fame Virtue; the Juice of ’em being 
drank, is good for Wounds and Hurts; the Herb 


. being eaten in Salads, loofens the Body» and does 


Term in Heraldry, ° 
of any Bordure or 


call’d double Daxcette, thus; He 
beareth Azure, a Bend double 


thé fare alfo if boiled ian Broth ; the Flowers of 
’em bein dhe to the Part affected is good for 
the Evil; the Leaves being eaten, heal Ulcers in 
the Mouth and Tongue; the fame being apply’d 
freth, allay the Inflammations of all Sorts of Ulcers, 
and are good againft the Palfey and Sciatica. 

Other Virtues are alfo afcribéd to Daifies, which 
being pounded alone by themfelves, or ee with 
Mugwort, will cure the Evil: They are efteem’d 
to be good againft the Gout in the Feet, the Stis- 
tica and Palfey, whence fome have given it the 
Name of ergitt Ufeful they are alfo fot 
Fractures of the Scull, for Wounds in the Bréaft; 
whieh peretrate even to the Cavity of the Thorax 5 
and to that End it’s proper to mix the Juice ot 
them in the Potion teken: The Leaves of Davfes 
bane fe on the fiiall ulcerated Welfels in the 

outh and Tongue; aiid pounded, allay Inflama: 
tions in the Genitals: and vifrolve oa . 7 
__DAMSON-WINE; a pleafant Liquor ‘prepar'd 
of Damfons, a well known Fruit; and the Mare 
ner of doing it is thus: To every Gallon of Wa- 
ter put two Pounds and_ an half of Sugar; which 

“moult boil and fcum for thrée Quattérs of 

our, and to every Gallon put five Pints of Dead 
fons fton’d: Let them boil till it is of a fine Co- 
lout ; then ftrain it through a Sieve, work it in an 
oveh Veffel three or four Days, then pour it off 
the Lees, and ‘let it work in that Veffel as long as 
it will; then ftop it up for fix or eight Months, 
when if fine you may bottle it; keep it a Year os 
two in Bottles. See Phasb-Tree. 


DANCETTE, a | 4 
VWVVU«- 
Ordinary is of this | 


Shape, that is, iadented in and 


when the out-Line 


out very lirgely, ih 


which only it differs from Indented. 


There is a Bearing of a Bend 


Damcette Argent. 


-DANDELEON or Pifs-s-bed; in Latin Dene 
Leonis, a Plant that fhoots out of the Ground ih 
the Beginning of the Spring: Its Leaves are like 
thofe of Succory, indented, pointed like an Ar- 
row, and creeping onthe Ground; the Stem grows 
about an Hend’s-Breadth in Height, is round, hols: 
low, of a dark Red, and full of milky Juice; the 
Flower is yellow and round, which leaves behind 
it a hairy Head, that is {cattered by the Wind: 
The Root is like that of Succory, and fullof Milk: 
This Plant grows in Meadows, and along High- 
Ways; and bloffoms in uly. 

Dandeleon being boiled, clofes up the: Stomach, 
whereas if taken raw it opens it; the Juice is 


for thofe that have a Gonorrhea , being boil’d in Vi- 


negar, it cures the Heat of Urine; and being boil’d 
with Lentils is u(eful in the Bloody-Flux; the De- 
coétion of the whole Plant is good for the Jaundife. 
Our Englifh Authors fay, if this Herb be macera- 
ted in feveral Waters, ro extract the Bitternefs, the’ 
formewhat opening, it is very wholfome, and litle 


- 
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faferior fo Succory; Endive, ee. The French 
Gountry People eat the Roots of it. a 
DANE*WORT, in Latin Ebulus, 2 Kind of 
Elder, though it be rather an Herb than a Tree; 
she Stem is e and Knoted, its Leaves are | 
Iike thofe of Garlick, indented round, Piquant 
and Spotted; the Flowers and the Seeds are like 
thofe.of Elder: It grows in ruinous Places, and 
tiear Ditctses; and blofjoms in Fune and Fuly. 
 Danewort, has all the. iar of on Elder : 
Ic d to dry and evacuate Watry riumours, 
ol ior ip Stomach: The Fruit being boil- 
‘ed and camfited. with: Sugar, and taken to the 
Quantity ofa Dram, after it has been reduced in- 
to.Powder, and ficep’d for a whole Night in fome | 
Wine, -wilh cure the Dropfy, by difcharging the. 
‘Water upwards abd downwards: The Juice ex-' 
‘prefs'd from the Roots, and drank at certain Times 
-prefaryes. e from the Gout; a Plaifter of its 
eaves and Nettles is likewife admirably good for - 
ithe Gout 5" pa ee into the Bed; it kills Fleas: i 
‘They make an. ae thereof, thar is fovereign 
, fiating the fame Paine. : 
OSARIOLE, a Sort of Cuftard, to make which, put 
for Example, the fourth Partof a Litron of Wheat 
.Flower, and the White and Yolk of two Eggs in- 
te a Bafon or Bowl, work ’em well together with’ 
a Spoon, or the like Utenfil, pouring in Milk by 
sett and {i 


It may be left in the Sauce, and then ir will be 
a Condiment. or 
You may in the fame Manter drefs Turkeys, 
Ducks and Geefe, without taking off the Skin, 
and do no more than flat the Breaft, then lard ’em 
with large Bits of Bacon, wrap ’em in a Linnen 
Cloth, and boil ’em as before. = | 
_ Another Way, is to take the hinder Parts of 2 
Rabbet or Haré; that is, the Back and Thighs, 
from which take off the firft Skin, then interlard 
the Meat long and crofs Ways, {0 as to be larded 
on all Sides; if it were to be put into a Pafte; the 
Lardings {hould be thick, fteep’d.in Vincgar or Ver- 
fuice, and powder’d with falted: Spices; then put 
into an earthen Pot pretty thin Slices of Bacon, in 
fuch a Manner as to cover the Bottotn of it, and 
then the Meat; put the. Pot on the Fire,-and. ha- 
ving fuffer'd the Bacon to be half melred, add 
therero 2 Quart of White-Wine, and as much 
Water as may {wim on the Surface of the Meat a 
Finger thick and better; put in alfo an Onion, 
Sprig of Thyme, three or four Cloves, falt and 2 
Laurel-Leaf, cover the earthern Pot and boil the 
whole together till the Meat is enough, managing 
it fo that all Parts boil equally alike; let it cool in 
the Sauce, then take it out to be dry’d and ferved 
in’; for if you leave it in the Sawce it will be a 
ee : ‘: 2 > 
: Salt at Difcretion, for fome 1s | If you w ave a Daube of a Leg of Veal, 

achat gg ae or Stuff be temperd in | after you have taken the Skin from the Leg, let it 
Age a Mahbner as if you were to make Pap, and'| be parboil’d, larded with fmall Slips of Bacon and 
when you have fo done, add thereto a Quart of | fteep'd in White-Wine with Verjuice, a Bunch of 
‘Milk, venipering your Stuff again as. before: It | Herbs, Pepper, Salt, a Bay-Leaf ortwoand Cloves: 
have not the Milk of a Cow; or no other'|, Then let it be roafted and bafted with the fame 
pApesbrg vou may make ufe of Almond-Milk; and | Wine, Verjuice and a little Broth: When it is rea~ 
“in this Cafe a Jide more Flower mutt be put in. | dy make Sawce for it with the Dripping, a litle fty’d 

- When your Stuff is ready, put the -Pafte into!| Flower, Capers, Slices of Lemon, Muthroom 


Baking- hs and the Pan into the Oven, fill it | Juice and Anchovy, and let the Leg of Véal foak 
cet with ate) Preparation afore-faid ; and when it | m for fome Time, before it ig ferv’d up to Table, 
which may be done for a Side-Difh ; A Leg of 


yeen bak’d, take it out, and cut a Crofstherein . 
scariest : ‘Marton may be drefs’d in a Dawbe after the fame 


Manner. 
| DAY-NET; a Net generally ufed for taking 
. fuch sie Birds as play in the Tiny th will ftoop 
ole muo the Oven agaim, that fo theS and -| either to ftale, prey, gig, or the like, as Larés, 
bata diffolve, pi ‘Pa Linnets, ee eve. The Seafon of the Year 
‘for ufing this Net is from Auge to November ; 
and the beft Time is very early in the Mornine ; 
and it is to be obferved by the Wa , that the mil- 
.der the Air, and the brighter the Sun is, the better . 
will the Sport be, and of longer Continuance. As 


e Appetite | to the Place where this Net is to be laid, lec it be 
are efé t6 dre Borchers Meat ate Baste, ee Champion, either on fhort Stubbles, green 
as the Frendp call it; take ‘a Slice of Beef that is] Lays or flat Meadows; near Cd Ficlds, and . 
about tw three Fingers thick, or a Leg of") fometitfiés remote ftom Towbs, and Villages; you 
Mutton, yo@ mat fuffer it: to .mortify, as they | «mutt be fure te let, your Ne lie clofato s@ Ground, 
term if, tha ‘beat it with @ wooden Rollef to |} ‘left the puee ee oe and ‘make their efcape. 
make it ten@er, take away. a Skin., maké oi ~ “The Fafhion of this Net a by the follow- 
Cuts in the fleth and lard it long antl cro ays | ing . Figure , gad ‘tis made of w fe Packthread, 


with Bits of Bacon as thick as your Finger, and of | with 2 {mall Meth, not exceeding half an Inch 
a good Len@fh, ee ao ae | gong, and but 
When thisis done, you may wrap it up,in a Line jft-one broads - {5 Ike re Cfpw-Net, which 
nen-Cloth, gnd.put it into: an earthen VeGel or | | uft be verged 
Pot, with a fimglent Quantit) of Weter, Salt,.ftte out atter d all but gan 
Herbs, Laufel, Marjoxam, Ctove and Chefnuts, | Cord, a the two ‘Ends extended gupon two {mall — 
you may add.a Piece of »Bacbn to i Y rather a | long Poles, Tuitable tdthe Breadth 
Quartern of {Marrow ; boil it till the Liquor be | with four Stakes, Tail-Saings , fand Drawing: 
much watted,; then fil the Pot with Wine, which } Lines. = cee | 
This Net is compofed of two, but they are both 


ft not be cold: If you would have the Sauce to : 
be ies, add fome Su ar and Cinnamon to it: If:} of one Length, Breadth, and Fafhion, and are to 
be laid oppofite to each other, fo even and clo; 


it be Beef that you drefs, ifs enough that you puta 
line Verjuice a Vinegar to eahen "is boil ; | thac when they aredrawn and pull’d over; the Sides 
for Wine will make it hard, you mut fuffer it to | muft meet-and touch one anothet. | 

cool in its Liquor, if you would eat it cold; then: 
take it out to be dry’d and out of the Cloth. 


io ees eee: - a. 
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You are to ftake this Net down with ftrong 
Stakes, very ftiff on their Lines, to the End you 
may with a nimble Twitch cait them to and fro 
at pleafure; then faften your drawing Cords or 
Hand-Lines, which muft be at leaft a Dozen, and 
each two Yards long, to the upper End of the 
foremoft Staves, and fo extend them of fuch a 
reafonable Straitnefs, that with a lictle Strength they 
may raife up the Nets, and ca(t them over. 
hen your Nets are thus laid, place your Gig3, 
or playing Wantons about twenty or thirty Paces 
beyond, and as much on this Side your Nets; thele 
Gigs muft be. faftened to the Tops of long Poles 
and turn’d into the Wind, fo as that they may play 
and make a Noife therein. Thefe Gis are cer- 
tain Toys made of long Goofe-Fearhers, like Shur- 
tle-Cocks, and with little {mall Tunnels of Wood 
- running in broad and flat Swan-Quills made round 
like a {mall Hoop, and fo with longer Strings fa- 
ftened to the Pole, will, with any {mall Wind or 
Air, move after fuch a Manner, that Birds will 
come in great Flocks to wonder and play about 
them: The following Figure fhows the fame. 

When your Gigs are placed , then place your 
Stale, which is a {mall Srake of Wood to prick 
down into the Earth, having in it 2 Mortice-Hole, 
in which a fmall , long and flender.Piece of Wood 
about two Foot long is faftened, that ir may move 
up and down at Pleafure - And faften to this lon- 

er Stick a {mall. Line, which running through a 
ole in the aforefaid Stick, and fo coming up to 
the Place where you are to fit, you may by draw- 
_ing the Line up and down with your right Hand, 
raife up the longer Stick from the Ground, as you 
fee Occafion. 

Faften a live Lark, or 
Jonger Stick, which with the Line making it to 
ftir up and down by your pulling, will entice the 
a to come to your Net, and fo they are ta- 

en. . 

There is another Stale or Incitement to drawn 
on thefe Birds, which is call’d a Looking-Gla/fs ; and 
that is a round Stake of Wood as big as a Man’s 
Arm, and made very Sharp at the lower End to 
thruft it into the Earth: They make it very hollow 
in the upper Parr, above five Fingers deep, into 
which Hollowne&, they place a three fquare Piece 
of Wood, about twelve Inches long, and each 
two Inches broad, lying upon the Top of the Srake, 
and going with a Foot into the Holiownels, which, 
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p Oblerve the feveral Letters which denote the 
Harts in Order to the Explanation of this Figure. 

41 Shews the Bodies of the main Net, and 
how they ought to be laid. : 

B The Tail-Lines or the Hinder-Lines ftaked 
to the Ground, C the fore-Lines alfo ftaked to 
the Harth, D the Knitting-Needle, E the Bird- 

| 4 


fuch like Bird, to this’ 
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faid Foot mutt have a great Knob at the Top, and 
another at the Bottom, with a deep Slendemefs be- 
tween, to which Slendernefs you are to faften a 
fmall Packthread, which running through a Hole 
in the Side of the Stake, muft come up to the Seat 
where you fit. The three fquare Piece of Wood, 
which lies on the Top of the Stake, muft be miade 
of fuch a true Poife and’ Evennefs, and the Foot 
in the Socket fo fmooth and round, that it will 
whirl and turn round upon the leaft Touch, wind- 
ing the Packthread fo many Times aboutit, which 
being fuddenly drawn, and as fuddenly let'po, will 
keep the Engine in a conftant round Motion; This 
done , faften with Glew upon the uppermoft flat 
Squares of the three fquare Piece, about. twenty 


fmall Pieces of tooking-Glafs, and paint all the 
f{quare Wood between them of a light and fivel 
Red, which in the continual Motion will give fach 


a Refle&ion, that the Birds will play about to. Ad- 
miration until they are taken. 
__ Both this and the other Stale are to be placed in 
the midft between the two Nets, and about two 
or three Foot Diftance from each other ; fo that in 
the Falling of the Nets the Cords may ‘not touch 
or annoy them; neither muft they ftand one before 
or after another, the Glafs being bent iN a concnual 
Motion, and the Bird very ofien fluttering. When 
you have placed your Nets in this Manner, -as alfo 
your Gigs and Stales, go to the futthes End. of 
your long drawing Lines and Stale Lines ; and ha- 
ving placed your felt, lay the main drawing Line 
overthwart your Thigh, and with your. Left pull 
the Stale Line to thew the Birds, and when you 
perceive the Birds begin to play near and about 
your Nets and Stales, then pull the Net over with 
both Hands with a quick, but not too hafty Mo-. 
tion ; for otherwife your Sport will be {poiled. 
You are always to remember to lay behind 

where you fit, all the {quare Inftruments and ie 

lements to be ufed, as the Stakes, Poles, Lines, 

ackthread, Konitting-Pin and Needle; your Bag 
with Srales, a Mallet to knock in the Stakes u 
Occafion ; and laftly, be fure that the firft half Bo- 
zen of Birds you take be kept alive for Stales; for 
you muft noc ,be unprovided therewith upon any 
Account. : 

la thus amply treated of the Day-Net, the 
enfuing Figure gives you the full Demonftration 
and Proportion thereof, the fame being a Net com- 
monly ufed by all Bird-Men. 


— 


Stale, F the Looking-Glafs Stale, G the Line 
that draws the Bird-Stale, H the Line that draws 
the Glafs-Stale, I the drawing double-Lines of the 
Nets, which pulls em over; K the Stakes which 
ftake down the four nether Points of the Net, 
and the two Tail-Lines; ZL the Stakes that ftake 

down 
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down the Fore-Lines; M the fingle Line with the 
wooden Button, to pull the Net over with, N the 
Stake which ftakes down the fingle Line, and where 
the Man fhould fir: O the wooden Mallet, P the 
Hatchet, and 9 the Gig. 

DEAD-TOPS, Difeafes in Trees; for big Plants 
that upon their Removal have had their Tops 
cut off, are apt to die from the Place where they 
were cut off at, to the next Sprig or Branch upon’ 
them; for the curing whereof, thefe dead Parts 
ought to be cutoff clofe to the next good Twig 
or Shoot, and clay’d over as in grafting, that the 
Head might be well grown over by fuch Twig or 
Shoot, and the Wet prevented from getting into 
the Pith, to damage the Tree. See Difeafes of 
Trees, and liad of Trees. 

DEAFNESS; a Diftemper in the Ear, which 
makes the Perfon incommoded with it, either not 
to hear at all, or to hear very imperfectly ; there 
are thofe who are born deaf, and others that be- 
’ come fo by fome Accident or other. 


: Remedies for Deafue/s. 

“1. Take a black Boaf Cat, fhut her up for the 
Space of three Days in fome Veffel or Basket; if 
in the firft, it muft have little Holes therein, and 
another placed under it to receive the Cat’s Pifs; 


of whic ur three Drops with a Feather into 
the Deaf Man’s Ears edi cn Evening for 
fifteen Days, and by God’s Help it will cure 
him. 


2. An unparallel’d Remedy is to take two large 
Eels, and cut ’em in Pieces; take all Sorts of fine 
Herbs, as Garden-Thyme, Rofemary, Lavender, 
Hyffop, wild Thyme, Laurel, and other white 
Bulbs; of each one Handful, put the whole into a 
Cucurbit; to wit, a Lay in the Bottom two Fin- 

rsthick, and upon that a Lay of the Slices of the 

els, and continue thus to make your Strata of 
Herbs and Eels; ftrew upon thefe Beds an Ounce 
of Clove, and as much of grated or pounded Nut- 
meg, and pour upon the whole a 
that is. deflegmated 5 lute a Recipient to your V 
fel, and put it to circulate over hot Afhes, or in the 
Sun, for three Days, or in a Bath Mary which is 
better ; after which jos rouft take away the Reci- 
pient, put on the Helm with a Beak, then diftill it, 
and draw not off above a third; ceafe diftilling, 
and keep that which went into the Recipient, which 
will be the Spirit of the Water, which you may 
lay up for your Ute. 

Unlute the Helm, and pour that which remains 
in the Cucurbit, mto a Linnen-Cloth, put over an 
earthen Pot, and tying the fame into a Knot, put 
it into a Prefs; and when you have prefs it till 
it is dry, throw away the rok Subftance, and fuffer 
that which you have ftrain’d to grow cclid ; take 
the Greafe or Fat you find upon it, and being 
well freed from thofe Impurities that are under- 
ca put ic into a.Pot or Bottle to be ufed 
thus : 

Take as much of the Greafe or Fat, as of the 
Spirit, mix them well together, and put a fufficient 
Quanity into a Silver Spoon, heat it a little, and 
pe a little Cotton in the Liquor, drop two 
or three Drops of it into the Ear, which muft be 
{topp’d with the fame Cotton, and continue the 


fame Morning and Evening, till the Cure is ef-. 
fected 


The Patient muft be purg’d before this Medi- 
cine is ufed, and the Side of the Sick Ear rubb’d 
with fome Spirit of Wine. 

3. Take one of the largeft and fatteft Eels you 
can’ get, Skin and Lasd it all over with Sage and 


int of sues 


Rofemary Leaves, tie it to the Spit, and roaft it, 
till no more Fat drops from it; take the fame 
Quantity of the Juice of two Onions and Leekss 
as you have Greafe, and as much of the Spirit of 
Wine as you have Greafe, boil the whole together 
in a Dith, cil the Juices are confum’d, then put up 
this Greate when it is Cold, in a Veflel that is 
well ftopo’d. 

Put a Drop or two of it Morning and Evening 
into the Ear of the Patient, with a bit of a S:raw 
cleft in the Middle, or a flit Quill, and a litle Cox- 
ton dipp’d in this Greafe. : 

4. Steep a little fine Saffron in fome Brandy, till 
the Brandy has receiv’d the Tincture of it; put 
three Drops of this Liquor into the Ear, and {top 
the Entrance of it with a little Cotton, at Night in 
going to Bed. 

5. Drop into the Ears the Juice of Onions or 
Snakeweed, mix’d with fome Honey or Oil, in 


which you fhall boil the Root of Affodils, or the 


Rind of Radifhes, mix’d with Oil of Rofes, or 
Eel Greafe, and the Oil of bitter Almonds. 

6. Take fome White wild Sage, and boil it in 
White-wine, till one half or more of it be con- 
{um’d ; receive the hot Vapour through a Funnel 
into the Ear, and continuing the fame, the Hear- 
ne will return as well as the Party had it be- 

re. , 

7. Take the Gall of a Hare, and Woman’s 
Mik, mix them, and put them with fome Cotton 
hot into the Ear. ~ . 2 

8. Take two Ounces -of Brandy, one Ounce of 
Rofe-water, as big as half a Nut of the Pulp of 
Coloquintida, and the Quantity of a Bean of Yellow 
Aloes, put the whole into a Glafs Vial, and when 
there is Occafion, let a Drop or two of it be put 
a little warm into the Ear with fome Cotton; the 
longer you keep it, the better it will be. - 

g. Take what Quantity you think fit of the Oil 
of Rofes and Vinegar in Proportion, beat them to- . 
gether, and drop fome Drops into the Ears, and put 
over it a little Bag full of Melilot and Camomile. 
See Ear. i 


DECEMBER, the Twelfth and laft Month in 
the Year, it contains One and Thirty Days, and 
the Sun on the Eleventh entring into Capricorz, 
this is reckon’d the Time in moft Countrics when 
Winter begins, though the way of computing the 
four Seafons of the Year amongift the: ancienteft 
Inhabitants of dpr Ifland, and what feems to be 
more fuitable to our Climate, is otherwife; for 
they reckon the firft of November to be the hegin- 
ning of Winter, the firft of February of the Spring, 
firft of. May of the Summer, and the firft ot u- 
gufe of the Autumn. | 

December, call’d the black Month, is fubjec% to - 
every Sort of Weather, which is fatal to Plants ‘of 
a tender Nature ; now the Juices in Plants and 
Trees are moft of all at Reft; and the cold Frofts 
have robb’d every Thing but Winter-Greens, of 
its remaining Glory; fo that there is little left for a 
Lover of a Fruit-Garden to perform, except when 
the Seafon will permit the continuing thofe Works, 
which were left unfinifh’d the preceding Momh. 

It being acommon Practice in this Month, to turtt 
up Gravel Walks into Ridges : Some there are, 
who very rouch difapprove of it, urging, that befides 
the being depriv’d of the Benefit of them all the 
Winter, which toa Man of Exercife is no fmall 
Difcouragement, it really does not anfwer the End 
of the Practice, but rather the contrary. Turning 
the Waiks up in Ridges, indced, kills the prefent 
Weeds, but for the fame Reafon that the Hu 
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bandman ftirs and tills his Land to enrich and fer- 
tilize it, fo this turning and ridging of Walks is a 
future Increafé of Weeds and Grafs; if therefore 
conftant Rolling after Rains and Froft, will not ef- 
fectually kill the Mofs and Weeds of fome Sorts of 
Gravel Walks, the beft Way, if they muft be 
turned, is to ftay till 4pril, when they may be 
turn’d and laid down again at the fame Time. 

~The Recefs which this Month ufually affords, 
ives alfo an Opportunity to the inquifitive Natu- 
ralift to mak2 Ufe of his Microfcope within 
Doors, whereby he is affifted to difcover thofe 
numberlefS Egos of little Animals, lodg’d in the 
Root, the Bark, Leaves, and tender Branches of 
Trees: Thefe being their devouring Enemies, and 
the Caufe of many of thofe Blights, which do a 

eal of Mifchief afterwards; and therefore when 
he has difcover’d them, let him deftroy them in 
their Embrios. | A eee 

However, the Gardiner, as the Weather allows 
of it, muft examine his Orchard Fruit-Trees, and 
take away fuch Branches as make Confufion, co- 
vering every confiderable Wound with fome of the 
following Compofition. 

Take a fmall Quantity of Bees-wax, Rofin and 
Tar, to which add about half the Quantity of any 
of the former, of Tallow, melt and mix them to- 
gether in an earthen Pot well Glaz’d, and imme- 
diately after any Amputation, dip a Painting-Brufl. 
in this Mixture, and cover the Wound with it; 
this will keep thg wet and cold Air from penetra- 
ting into the Body of the Plant, and keep it from 
rotting. | 
_ Set Traps for Vermin, which will now deftroy 
your Root. See Florifts-Year. | 

There are Fruits in Prime ftill, or yet lafting ; 
among the Apples, Mr. Evelyx enumerates the 
Ruffetting, Pippins, Leather-Coat, Winter-Reed. 
Chefnut-Apple, Apis» Fennel-Apple, Great-belly , 
the Go-no-further, or Cats-Head, with fome of 
the precedent Month. 

The Pears are the Squib-Pear, Spindle-Pear , 
Doyonere, Ma ae Gafcoigne, Bergamot, Scarlet- 
Pear, Stopple-Pear, Vergoulee, Portail, Whire, 
Red, and French Wardens, @e. the Deadman’s- 
Pear, very good. 

Remember now to turn and refrefh your Au- 
tumnal Fruit, left it raint, and open the Windows 
where it lics, in Cafe you have a clear and ferene 
Day; and remove fuch Fruits as are any ways da- 
mavcd, for they will fpoil the relt. ae 

n ingenious Gardiner will now fhew his Skill in 
helping Nature by Art, to produce fuch Fruits and 
Herbs in his Kitchen-Garden, as fhe is not capable 
of bringing forth, without very extraordinary Affi- 
ftance: He unk in open Weather, fow Peafe and 
Beins of the fame Kinds, and in the fame Man- 
ner, as in that of November, which Articles he 
may confult. | 

Fle muft now look carefully after his hot Beds, 
and add to their Heat, if they begin to cool; by 
lining them with hot Dung, but he muft always 
remember, that the Defign of thefe Beds is rather 
to defend Plants in them from Cold, than to make 
them grow quick; if he has been careful to raife 
Piants of Cucumbers and Kidney-Beans, as is di- 
rected in Odfober, he fhall now {ee them in a hope- 
ful State, and much more capable of refifting the 
Frofts, than thofe that were fown in the begin- 
nS of this Month, as many Gardiners are ufed 
To Go. . 

‘Towards the middle of the Month, make a hot 
Bed for Sparagrafs, to be orderd in the fame Man- 
ner 2s that made in November, for which fee that 
Article. - . 
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Sow upon a hot Bed, Lettice, Radith, Creffes, 
Muftard; and other Herbs that are hot, to sey 
{mall Sallads: In frofty Weather, let him bring . 
the neceffary Manure into the Garden, in order to 
enrich the Ground; and the Gardiner, when thé 
Weather is bad, and chiefly in the long Evenings 
ought to a ad himfelf in repairing and fitting up 
his Garden Tools, and making fuch Shelters for 
tender Plants, as will now be required, and he 
muft not forget to provide his Shreds for Nail- 


ing. 

We have, as the Produ of the Kitchen-Garden 
for this Months, many Sorts of Cabbages, and 
their Sprouts for Boiling, we have fome Colly- 
flowers in the Confgrvatory, and Artichoaks pre- 
ferv'd in Sand. | 

The Roots of this Month are 
November. 

Sallads are the fmall Herbs upon the hot Be 
with Mint, Tarragon, Burnet,’ Cabbage. tame 
prefervd under Glaffes, with fome Creffes and 
Chervil upon the natural Ground, which have a 
high Tafte, and help the Sallads of this Seafon very 
much, and with thefe we have Sellery and Endi- 
ve blanch’d. : 

Herbs for Soops, and the Ufe of the Kitchen, 
are Sage, Thyme, Savory, Beet-Leaves, Tops of 
young Peafe, Parfly, Sorrel, Spinage, Chervil, Sel- 
ery, and Leeks, with Sweet-Marjoram, and Mari-~ 
zold-Flowers dry’d, as alfo dty’d Mim; for Green 
Mint at this Time of the Year is {carce, and not 
fo good fot Sauces as for Sallads. 

We have Sparagra(s upon hot Beds, and if we 
have been diligent, we have yet fome Cucumbers 
upon the Plants, fown in uly and 4uzuft. 

DECOY-POND, a Place made on Purpofe, 
oy the Means of which, great Store of Ducks, 

eal, ee. are drawn into a Snare, and that by the 
Subrilty of a few of their own Kind, which from 
the Egg are train’d up to come to Hand for the 
fame Purpofe. 

Thefe Decoy-Ducks fly abroad, and light into the — 
Company of wild ones, and being come acquaint- 
ed with them, by their Allurements draw them in- 
to the Decoy Place, where they become a Prey. 

The Manner of doing ‘it, and the making the 
Decoy-Pond, with the feveral Apartments ong- 
ing to it, require a long Difcourfe, but indeed no’ 
particular Rules or Directions can be given there- 
in, as being varioufly made according to the Si- 
tuation of the Place, which muft be confider'd . 


the fame as in 


fo that fuch as would make any, had belt infpect. 


fome already made, which are frequent in divers 
Parts of this Kingdom, efpecially in Lincolz/bire, 
Cambridgefhire, and fuch like Fenny Countries : 
for the Ground muft be Moift, Moorifh and Fen- 
ny, with the Conveniency, if poffible, of a River 
running through or by it; fo that we hall only fay, 
that the Place where thefe Decoy-Ducks entice them 
in, muft not be very broad, but fet on both Sides 
thick with Oziers, and there muft be Nets at the 
Top and Entrance, to be let down by the Man 
who is to attend it, when he fees the Ducks all en- 
tred in, by which Means they are taken: And creat 
Care muft be had, that the Nets are not Jet down 
until all are within the Limits of the Nets, for if 
any fhould efcape, it would be very Prejudicial, for 
fuch a Duck or Ducks would be fly of being 
drawn into the like Snare again, which would oc- 
cafion others in the Company to do the fame, and 
the Decoy would be much prejudiced thereby ; 
See Duck. : —— 

DEER, See Stag and Buck. - 
DEER-HAYS, Engines or great Nets made of 

Cords, wherewith to catch Deer. 
DECOY. 
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DECOCTION, an Elixarion oy. boiling of Me- 
dicines in fome Liquor; irs fometimes done to 
make them tender, and fometimes alfo to take a- 
way or correct fome ill Quality in them; but their 
greateft Ute is to impart their Virtue to fome Li- 

uor, and to bring together the Qualities of f{everal 

edicines into the fame Liquor. i 

Infufions differ from Decodétions in Degree of 
Heat, and h of Boiling: Infufions are fome- 
times performed without the Affiftance of Fire ; 
and when there is Occafion for them, they ought 
to be done fo moderately, that they often re- 
quire a Deal of Time to perfect them, fometimes 
feveral Hours, and at other Times feveral Days; 
whereas Decoétions are made in a Quarter of an 
Hour, half an Hour, or an Hour; and moft of 
the longeft of them do not exceed five or fix Hours, 
thefe two Preparations are join’d cogether, by Rea- 
fon of the great Affinity that is between them; and 
that Decoctions are very often preceded by the In- 
fufions of fuch Subftances as you would boil. 

When you are about to make a Decoction of 
feveral Medicines, you muft begin with the moft 
folid; fuch as Woods, then put in the Roots and 
Barks; next the Fruits, Herbs, Berries and Seeds, 
and laft of all the Flowers; the Wood muft be 
rafp’d, bruifed or cut very {mall, fo muft the Roots 
and Barks; they cleave or flit the Fruits, chop 
the Herbs, bruife the Berries and Seeds, and put 
in the Flowers as they are: However, this Rule is 
not fo general but that it will admit of fome Ex- 
ceptions ; for Wood of a thin and fpungy. Sub- 
{tance requires lefs Boiling than a Root, that is 

retty compact; whole Barley will bear as much 
boiling as Wood ; befides Aromatick Woods and 
Roots cannot fuffer any long Coction, before the 
beft Parts of them are diffipated; aromatick Barks, 
Fruits and Seeds require only fimple Infufions ; Li- 
quorifh Root is put next to the Herbs ; Capillaries, 
as Maiden-Hair, gc. at the fame Time with the 
Liquorifh, or immediately after; cold Seeds at the 
fame Time with Flowers: The Flower of the 
Watrer-Lily fuffers almoft as much Boiling as the 
Herbs: The like Order is to be obferv’d in the 
Decoétion of Animals; but the Horns and the 
Bones require a longer Time than the Flefh ; Beef 
more than Mutton, Murton more than Veal and 
Capon, and both the one and the other more than 
a Pullet. 

To have a Cordtal Decocfion , you mutt firft take 
whole Barley, and the Roots of Scorfonera, Bur- 
rage and Buglofs, of each an Ounce: 2. The Leaves 

Scorfonera, Burrage, Bug! ofs, Endive, Succory, 
Alleluia, of each an Handiul. 3. Half an Hand- 
ful of Maiden-Hair of Moztpellier. 4. Two Drams 
of fcrap’d Liquorifh. 5. The four cold Seeds cleanfed 
of each half a Dram. 6. The three Cordial Flow- 
ers, of each half a Pinch; make a Decoction of 
all thefe Parts in fix Pounds, or three Paris 
Pints of Water, let it boil overaclear Fire, till the 
Confumption of one third Part thereof, according 
to the Manner before defcrib’d. | 

Let the Barley be well wafh’d, and boil it a good 
Quarter of an Hour in the Water, then add there- 
to the Roots, after they have been well wafh’d, 


- freed from their Core and fuperficial Bark, and 


well chopp’d; and when they have been boil’d 
with Barley, for a good Quarter of an Hour, then 
lec the Leaves of the Scorfonera, B » Buglofs, 
Endive and Succory, be well wafh’d and cut {mall, 
and after they have been boil’d among the reft for 
a fhort Quarter of an Hour, add the Liquorifh 
fcraped and well bruifed, the Alleluia and Maiden- 
Fair, flightly cut, to the reft. Laftly, Put in the 
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cold Seeds well bruifed; and’ the Cordial. Flowers; 
and having plunged them well in the Deco¢tion, 
take the Veffel off the Fire, and ftrain the Liquor 
through a Sieve or. a Cloth when it is half cold. 

To make a Pedforal or Stomachical Decoétion; in 
the §rft Place take half an Ounce of peel’d Barley. 
2.. Jujubes and Sebefts, of each a Dozen. 3. Six 
Drams of Raifins, clear’d of their Stones. 4. Good 
plump Figs and Dates without their Kernels, gc. 
half a Dozen of each. 5. Leaves of Scabious and 
Lung-Wort, of each one Handful. 6.. Flyflop, 
Maiden-Hair, and Flowers of Coltsfolt, of each a 
Pinch. 7. And two Drams of Liguorith.. Make a 
Decoction of the. whole in four Pounds of Spring 


Water over a clear Fire, to the Confumor; 
two Pounds of the Quantity. . . ” oe of 
. Boil the Barley for a Quarter of an Hour in the 
Water, then add the Dates, Raifins, Figs, Jujubes 
and Sebeits, boil thefe’with the Barley for another 
Quarter of an Hour; then add the Scabious, Lung~- 
wort and ast and let em boil another Quar- 
ter of an Hour ; then pur the Liquorith, Maiden- 
Hair and -Colt’s-foot to the reft; and when ‘ou 
have given the fame a {mall Builing, take ihe De- 
on off the Fire, and ftrain it when it is half 
cold. 

To prepare an Hepatick Aperative Decoftion: 
you mutt take the fix Aocaiive Rowts, Strawber- 
ries and Buglofs, of each fix Drams; the Leavesof - 
Endive, Succory, Hops, Agrimony , Pimpernel, 


.Chervil, and Dandeleon, of each an Handful. 2. 


Maiden-Hair of Montpelier, and Polytrich, of each 
half an Handful. 3. The Seeds o Smallage and 
Prumel, of each two Drams. 4. The four cold Seeds 
cleanfed, of each one Dram. 5. Two Drams of 
Liquorifh. 6. Flowers of Bu lok: Borrage , and 
Broom, of each a Pinch; of all thefe make a Des. 
coction as follows, in about eight Pounds of 
Spring Water, eae ily Pints, reduced by 
Boiling it to two uantity requi 
this Decodction. Q ny eee 
Wath the Roots well, cleanfe ’em of their Core 
and thin Bark, bruife and cut ’°em, and let ’em 
boil for half an hour in the Water, then add the 
Hops, Endive, Succory , Agrimony, Dandeleon, 
Colt’s-foot, Pimpernel, and Chervil cut; let ’em 
boil with the Roots for a Quarter of an Hour, 
then add the pon Seeds of the Smallage, Mi- 
lium Solis and Grumel ; and after they have boil’d 
but very little, add to ’em the Liquorifh {crap 
and bruifed, and a Moment after plunge into the 
Decottion the cold Seeds bruifed, and the Flow- 
ers. ‘Take the Veffel at the fame Time off the 
Fire, ftrain the Decoction, when it is half cold, 
and make ufe of it before it corrupts. | 
For a Cephalick Decoction, you are firft to take 
the Roots of the eat Valerian, Flower-de-Luce 
of Florence, Male Peony, or the true Acorus and 
Mifletoe , of each half an Ounce. 2. The Leaves 
of Betony, Sage, Marjoram, Mountain Calamint , 
Germander, of each one Handful. 3. Seeds of 
Rue, Male Peony, Juniper-berries, of each two 
Drams. 4. Flowers of Rofemary , Stecas, Mari- 


gold, and Lily of the Valleys, of each a ‘Pinch. 


5. An Ounce of crude Tartar. Of all thefe In- 

edients make a Decoction in fix Pounds of Spring 
Water, boil’d over a clear Fire till one Fourth is 
diminifh’d, after this Manner: The crude Tartar is 
order’d in this Decottion as well té impart to the 
Water the Virtue of the Ingredients appointed, as 
to retain in fome Meafure their volatile Parts, and 
to prevent the Diffipation of them in the Time of 
Boiling 
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You mutt bruife well the Roots of the Peony, 
Valerian, Flower-de-Luce, and Acorus, as well as 
the ‘Mifletoe and the crude Tartar, put “em into an 
carthen Por that is glaz’d, with the Quantity of 
Water above-nam’d, and having cover’d the Por, 
boil the Decoction over a {mall Fire for a fhort 
_Quarter of an Hour; to which add the Herbs chop- 
‘ped, and having cover'd the Pot, and made ’em 
boil a Quarter of an Hour, or five Walms, Bi 
the Flowers into the Decoction, cover the Pot, 
and take it off the Fire; when this Decoction is 
half cold, let it be ftrain’d and put up for Ute. 

To prepare a Decoétion tor the Sciatica, take 
‘an Ounce of Sarfaparilla, half an Ounce of good 
*Savine, or Root of the Indian Bull-Ruth , let both 

the one and the other be chopt fmalls a Quarter of 
an Ounce of Saflafras, and as much of red Saun- 
ders ralped with a Smith's File; infufe the whole 
for four and twenty Hours in fix Pounds of Sprin 
Water, in a giaz‘d earthen Pot, and well-cover’d, 
upon hor-Afhes, then boil it till one third is wafted, 
and towards the End put in the bruifed Liquorith : 
Let it be ftraind and put up into Bottles, and drink 
it infteal of Wine; you muft eat nothing that is 
Salt, neither muft you feed upon Cabbage, Lecks, 
Onions, or the like Things, and ufe but little Po- 
tage; you mult not go Abroad in the Evenings, 
nor at Noon-day in the Heat of the Sun; you 
muft make ufe of this Decoction for twelve Days 
together; and during that Time you mutt fteep in 
a Glafs of this Decoétion a Quarter of an Ounce 
of Sena of the Levazt, and a Dram of bruis’d 
Hermodaétyl cold for all Night, take it fafting 
next Morning, and keep your Chamber that Day, 
abftaining from all Excefs. | 
» To have a Decoétion of Myrobolans for the Bloo- 
dy Flux; take of the Rind of Myrobolans, an 
Ounce, of the yellow Myrobolans half an Ounce, 
and Currants two Ounces, boil the whole in two 
Paris Pints of Water, till one third of it is con- 
. ‘fum'd; ftrain it, and diflolve an Ounce of Sugar 
into it; clarify the whole, and give it an aromatick 
Smell, with two Drams of Cinnamon, of which 
you may make four Dofes, to be taken Morning 
and Evening: It muft be noted, that this Deco- 
ction ought not to be given till after a Clifter has 
been adminifterd, and fome Infufions of Rhu- 
barb. | 

A Sudorifick Decoction againft Intermitting Fe- 
vers, Tertians, Baftard and Malignant Fevers, is 
done thus: Take a Pound of Millet, clear’d of its 
outer Rind or Husk, boil it in a fufficient Quan- 
tity of Spring Water, till ic burfts; cake four 
Ounces of White-Wine, which give very warm 
to the Patient, who muft lye a-Bed to fweat, 
which this Decoction promotes, as it does quench 
Thirii; and drive out the Malignity of the Fe- 


ver. 

DECOY-BIRD, a Bird made Ufe of to call 
others of the fame Species to them; they keep 
them ufually in a Cage, and from thence decoy 
Birds into the Nets or Snares prepard for them: 
Ir’s chiefly the Hen-Partridge they make Ufe of in 
France for this Purpofe, which they place at the 
end of Balks or Ridges, where they {pread their 
Nets to draw in the Cock that hears her. Sce 
Ducks. , . 

DEFLUXION, the falling down of Humours , 
to Cure thofe Defluctions which fall upon the 
Shoulders and Arms, and upon other Parts of the 
Body , that are not accompanied with a Swelling : 
Take as much Broom-Flowers as you have a mind 
to, and Oil of Olive in Proportion; then having a 


Giafs Vial, fill it with the faid Flowers in their 
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blooming Time, ftop ic well, and for feven or 
eight Days expofe it to thé Sun, then filling it with 
the Oil, ftop it well, aid bury it for the Space of 
a Year in Horfe-Dun : Vifit ic every Month, and 
change the Dung, an a Time you fee Occa- 
fion fill it up with more Oil; and when the Year 
is expird, take it out ot the Dung, and kecp it. for 
Ufe: When you rub the affected Part hot with it, 
it will do Wonders. | : 

For Cold Defluxions, as alfo Sprains, Diflocations, 
Swellings, and Contufions; take fome Snow--warers 
and rub the athicted Part with it; if it be a Dif 
location, make a Cataplafm of Flower, and the 
Whites of Eggs, and apply it. 

2. Take Red Snails, pound them, and apply 
them to the Part; they have a Spccitick Virtue tor 
this Sort of Evil. : 

But more particularly for Cold Deflucfions, take 
an Ounce of Lilly-Oil, as much of Fox-Qil, the 
fame Quantity of Co/?us, and of Cafforeum, two 
Ounces of Yellow Wax, and four Ounces of Rai- 
fins of the Sun, and two Spoonfuls of rectifyed 
Brandy, put the whole into a convenient Pot, and 
boil ic on a fmall Fire, tothe Confiftence of an 
Ointment, and when you have Occation to uf it, 
apply it Plaifter-wife to the Defluction, and change 
iooren, eS Pe ms 

DELIRIUM ; a depraved Aétion as well in re- 
gird to the Imagination and Thoughts, as‘:to the 

emory: The external Caufes arife fometimes, 
either from having eaten much Garlick, Onions, 
and Beans, which have a particular Quality in them 
that is injurious to thofe Ona, or clfe tnGniui, 
Ani Coriander, wild Parfley, Night-Shade, Man- 

rake and Saffron: A Delirium alfo feizes People 
through Fear, fudden Frights, Suppreflion of the 
Menfes, Choler contain’d in the Stomach, Vapour 
of Coals, Drunkennefs, or a Diminution of the 
Brain it felf, which is common to old People, or 
to thofe who have loft much Blood. | | 

You may know that Perfons are thus vifited, 
when they do not know what they fay, nor what 
they do: Thofe who are of a hot and dry Contti- 
tution, and have a hot Brain, are moft {ubject to 
this very unhappy Diftemper. 

That Delirium or Light-Headednefs, which pro- 
ceeds from a great Drinefs, is very hard to be 
oo and when join’d with Madnefs is incura- 

e. | 

There are greater Hopes of thofé wha are of a 
gay Humour, than of thofe who are grave. 

White and tranfparent Urine is a mortal Symp- 
tom: That which is High-colourd prefiges 
Health. | | 

When the Delirium yields to fleep, it is without 
Danger, but when it comes after the Lofs of 
Blood, and that there is a Convulfion with it 
there is great Danger. 

Though the Caufe may be internal, they make 
ufc of the following Remedy. : 

‘Fake a Dram of Rhubarb, and of Mattick, a 
Grain of Scammony, fivé Grains of Sena, and of 
Polypody and Thyme, two Drams of each; re- 
duce the whole into a fine Powder, and give the 
Patient a Dram of it twice a Weck bctore Din- 
ner; you may, if you will, mix it with a litle Sy- 
rup, fome Comfit or Broth: The following Re- 
ceipt may alfo be ufed: 

Take halt an Ounce of wild Thyme. of pre- 
pard Lapis Lazuliand Agarick, of eset cc Lerams, — 
of Scammony one Dram, and twenty Cucvess ree 
duce the whole into a very fine Pewsor. and sive 
two Drams of it mixd with what vou nea rind 
to once 2 Week. | 
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. The common Ufe of Mirabolans 
good in all Diftempers of the Mind. 7 

Neverthelefs they do not make-ufe of thefe Re- 
medies, if the Delirsum be a Symptom of a con- 
tinual Fever.. ~ 3 eo 

DENSHIRING.~ See Barsing of Land. 

DENTIFRICE, a Medicine for the Whi- 
tening, Scouring, and Faftening of Teeth, and 
Strengthening the Gums. See Tootb. 

. DEPILATORY ; a Compofition to take Hair 
away from any Part of the Body; take fome Cat’s 
Dung; dry it firft, and then pound it, which mix 
with . ftrong .Vinegar, fo as to be of a convenient 
Confiftence, rub the Part often with it, and ina 
little Time the Hair will fall off. | 
. Lf you would have it order’d fo that the Hair 
may ‘never grow there again; take Pifmires Eggs, 
und them with the Juice of Henbane and Hem- 
feck, ‘or the Blood of a Bat or Tortoife, and rub 
the Part with it. Others burn the Hair with a 
Plate of hot Gold, .{o far that no Sign of Hair re- 
mains. | 
. Others rub the Part with a quick Decoction of 
Orpin and ftrong Ley; or if you had rather, boil 
a Frog in fome Water, till a third Part of it be 
confurm’d, and rub the hairy Place with it, and it 
wil prefently appear as if there never had been any 
there... 
. Some diftil Egg-Shells which never have been 
poil’d, and with this diftill’d Water rub the hairy 
Part, but you muft ule a little Pomatum to fupple 
the Fleth. 

Make a Decodtion of quick Lime, and add to 
it a third Part of Orpin and ftrong Ley, and while 
the Decottion boils make a Trial of it with a 

Feather. . | , 
~ ‘Rub the hairy Part with the Tears of the Vine 


or Ivy. 
: DERELICT -LANDS, Lands forfaken by the 
Sea, and where-ever fuch happen, they become the 
Property of the Crown. See Salt-Marfb. 
ESERT 5 a Banquet of Fruit or Sweet-Meats 
ufually ferv’d up laft to the Table; for the way of 
ordering and {etting out of which, or other Regalio 
of the like Nature, to the beft Advantage, with a 
Model or two of fuch Entertainment, the prepa- 
ring of which is the peculiar Province of Confe- 
ctioners, Butlers and other Domefticks, it ought to 
be obferved, that a Banquet of Fruits, as well raw 
as preferv'd, with its Appurtenances, may be dreffed 
either upon a Level or in a Basket: this laft Way 
is only ufed in preparing Entertainments for cer- 
tain Fraternities or particular Societies, where as ma- 
ny little Baskets are ferved up at firft to Table, as 
there are Guefts: They commonly adorn thefe 
Baskets with {mall Ribbons and Covers, 
according to the allotted Expences, and fill’d up 
with all Sor of ee 5 as aes le 
nes, e and Lemon ots, ruits, 
oe fo ae thee the moft delicious Com may lye 
on the Top: At laft, when all has been fet in good 
Order, and contributed much to the Decoration of 
the feveral Courfes, every individual Perfon fhuts 
up and takes away his Basket, to treat his Family 
and Friends at Home, contenting himfelf only to 
eat the Liquid Sweet-Meats; fuch as Compotes 
and Marmelades, or elfe the raw Fruits, which 
were provided to ferve for the Out-works. 

A Banquet of Sweet-Meats is faid to be drefs’d 
upon a Level When difpofed of upon Chinza-Dithes 
and Machines made of Wood or Ozier-T wigs, ha- 
ving 2 great Board in the Middle, in Form of a 
Square or Hexagon; that is, with fix Panes in 
Length, or any other Figure: This Board is en- 
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preferv'd is 


| la a every Board to 
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compaffed with divers other Works of different 
Shapes; viz. That of a Club at Cards; round, 
oval, or otherwife, and feveral Chiva-Dithes are 
fet upon thefe Boards, by the Means of. certain 
{mall wooden Legs or Cups, fo as thé Oval may 
contain two, and the Clubs tree, while the Oval 
ferves for Compotes; and the middle Board for a 
large Pyramid of. Fruit, with Chiva-Dithes round 
about, fird as before:. Or elfe it may be fill’d up 
altogether with Chiza-Difhes, that in.the middle 
being raifed up higher than the others, upon which 
feveral Pyramids are to be erected, of an exacdt 
Proportiori; fo that the fame Sorts of Comfits, 
and the fame Colours may appear on every Side 
at the oppofite Angles: Laftly, a Row or. Border 
of raw Fruits may be made round about the Dith- 
garnifh the Top, and the 
Ww Defert is to be -fet out with Flowers, Greens, 
and other Ornaments, according to the Seafon. 
For the clearer Illuftration of this Mcthod, it 
will be convenient to produce two or three Exam- 
les or Models of fuch Deferts or Banquets of 
weet-Meats, according to which, Mcafures may 
be eafily taken for the Dreffing of thofe of a 
greater or leffer Size. : oo | 


The Model of a wi i for an Oval Table of 
a 


e Coverings. 


Twe 


To explain this Matter, the Board in the Middle 

is ufually made of Ozier-T wigs, in the Form of a 
Basket, and may be gilt, filver’d over, or painted, 
like fine earthen Ware, with this Convenience, 
that they may be clean’d by wafhing: There is al- 
fo a thin Board, that lies almoft at the Entrance 
againft the Border, to ferve for a Ground.-Plot, for 
the Sweet-Meats, which are to be drefs'd upon it; 
the Edge of the Ozier-Basket or Board being in- 
dented, fo that betides the Ornament to which it 
contributes, it ferves alfo to keep in ce Fiuit, 
with which a Border may be made round about 
the China-Difhes; feven of theic Difhes are ex- 
preffed in the above {pecify’'d Model, that the Or- 
der of them may be clearly difccrn’d, but thar in 
the Middle ought to be a little larger, and rais’d 
fomewhat higher than the reft. For want of Chi- . 
na-Difhes, certain Tin-Moulds of the fame Shape 
may be fubfticuted in their Room, the Quality of 
which is not fo eafily difcoverd, in regard, that 
before any Thing was drefsd upon them the Bot- 
tom ought always to be covered with Leaves or 
Paper. hele round Moulds may alfo be faftened 
Pp p 2 up- 
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upon the Legs, and the Defert by that Means 
will become more {olid. . 

Thofe who are not minded to make ule of Wic- 
ker-Boards according to the Model before defcrib’d; 
may caufe fome to be made of the fame Form or 
Gtherwife, that confift only of a wooden Bottom, 
fapported: by wooden Knobs, or other Sorts of 
Feet, with a Ledge round about, to keep in ‘the 
Fruit as before; and this Ledge may .be gilt or 
done over with Silver: The fame Thing may be 
abferv’d with refpeét to other Boards, which are 
added to the greater, as fo many Out-works, and 
upon thefe wooden Bottoms the feveral Lees are 
to be fix’d for the Chiva-Difhes, in w the 
Sweet-Meats are laid in order. 

As for a common Defert yin for a few 
Perfons, the Confectioner or Manager may con- 
-tent himfelf, only to make ufe of the Middle- 
Board , without the Out-Works; and in difpofing 
thofe Out-Works otherwife, may find Means to 
diverfify the Service at another Time, or for 
other Tables, as it appears from the following Mo- 
del. | | : 


The Model of 2 Defert or Banquet of Sweet- 
' Meats for a round Table. 


That you may the berter underftand this Cut, 
the Defert contains two oval Ont-Works more 
than the former, and the round ones are abfolute- 
ly retrench’d: The Compotes in this Cafe may be 
fet upon the Clubs, and certain fmall Pyramids or 
Baskets, Marchpans or other Comfts, may be 
raisd on the Sides, which remain empty or naked: 
If ic be perceiv’d, that the Figure is not fufficient- 
ly round by reafon that the Machine in the Mid- 
dle is not fo broad as it is long, the round Out- 
Works may be introduced again, or elfe two O- 
vals with their Ends placed inwards, garnifhing the 
whole Defert , as it may be obfervd with the real 
China-Dithes, or Tin-Moulds, reprefenting their 
Figures, upon which the Fruits and Sweet-Meats 
are to be dreficd in fmall Pyramids : Neither are 
there éexprefs'd in this Model above feven of thefe 
Difhes for the middle Board; though for the moft 
Part a greater Number is admitted, when it is re- 
Quifite to provide a fomewhar larger Detert. 

. A fquare Machine fet in the Middle of fach a 


Table will render the Figure more round, placing 


the Oval and Club-Outworks in the fame Situation : 
But for as much as in fuch a fquare Piece, the 
China-Dithes leave a void Space at the four Cor- 
ners, they may be fill’d up with as many China- 


Cups, into which other fine Fruits are to be put, 
| 2 a 


the Bottom of the 
lineated, denotes the Form of the Wicker-Baskets 


upon any emergent 
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or only fome of the fame, and the fame Thi 
may be done with the other Intermeffes ; ji 
the reft with leffer Sorts of Fruit; the ThickneS 
of which muft not exceed the Hei 
Difhes: And ina {imple Defert 
thefe Four Corners may bé taken up, with little 


tof the Chisa~ 
r four Perfons, 


Cups of iced Waters, or other Liquors, according 


to the Seafon. 


One of the two feparate Figures that appear at 
Model or Scheme Ga gi de- 


before-mentioned, either round or oval, and the 


other, the fimple wooden* Machines, with Feet, 


which may fupply the Place of the others, as has 
been already hinted: ‘The Clubs and the Board in 
the Middle are alfo of the fame Conftruétion, and 
in the little Basket is to be feen the thin Board 
thar lies on the Top at the Entrance, upon which 
the Chiza-Difhes are ufually raifed: You fhould 
cover this Board with marbled or painted Paper, 
and fet it out always with Leaves and Flowers, or 
other Ornaments according to the Seafon, more 
e(pecially in the void = ce or Intervals caufed by 
the Indentings on the Topof this Wicker-Machine : 
And indeed very convenient Boards are made for 
litle Tables, where the feveral Pieces of the like 
Nature , with their whoie Contexture is form’d, 
are all faftned together; fo that the Deferr may 
readily be ferv'd up to Table, all at once, without 
any Manner of Trouble or Impediment, and with- 
aut oe Hazard of confounding or fpoili 
the Sweet-Meats, provided a little Care be taken 
in the ordering of the Machines. 

Other Machines of proportionable Dimenfions 
may be prepar’d for ue Tables at Pleafure, or 

Jccafion, when all thefe In- 
ftruments are wanting; neverthele& a Defert may 
be neatly difpos’d of upon the ordinary Table ed 
niture, after having taken a particular Account of 
the Size and Number of the Difhes, Bafons, and 
Plates, which are neceflary for thet Purpofe; fo 
that as many Chiwa-Difhes or Cups may be fet in 
Order upon them, as fhall be judged neceffary, to 
contain the Sweet-Meats and Fruits, according as 
an Opportunity may ferve, or the Diverfity of the 
Seatons may require. 3 

It were to be with’d upon the whole, that exact 
Models were Lae of all the Sorts of Materi- 
als with which Deferts might be prepard for dif- 
ferent Tables; but confidering thar thefe Circum- 
{tances depend upon the Abiliciés and Inclinations 
of particular Perfons, andthe Conveniency of Hou- 
fes, {uch Models would be of no grear Ufe, when the 
Managers are not in a Condition to a¢t conforma 
ble to thefe Meafures: One Manager, for Exam- 
ple, thinks fit to ferve up Suitzerland-Cheefe, cut 
into Quarters; or Slices, while another make ufes 
of Parmefax , or Cheefe-Curds, during the Fefti- 
val of Eafter, with a Caramel-Embelifhment: A- 
nother in like Manner is beft pleafed with prefent- 
ing a Service of Iced Cherries, while fome are em- 
ploy’d in preparing a Banquet of more coftly and 
delicious Sweer-Meats, 

As for thofe Perfons, who are defirous to: be in- 
ftructed in the Method of dreffing an entire De- 
fert, or Banquet of Swect-Meats to the beft Ad- 
vantage, thev need only caft an Eye upon the fol- 
lowing Model, whercin Endeavours have been 
ufed to reprefent as exact and intelligible a Draught 
of a as poffibly could be done in fo {mall a Com- 
pals. ¥ 
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The middle Board in this Figure is a ike te | 
ut- 


Confifting of fix Angles or Corners, and the 

Works are of the fame Nature, as thofe expreffed 
in the firft Model; the Club-Figure at the two 
Ends, are for iced Waters; the round one adjoin- 
ing for Compotes, and the Oval on both Sides ferve 
each to hold 4 Couple of China Difhes, for two 
forall Pyramids: Thus a Quantity of thofe con- 
tain’d in the principal Machine may be very well 
diftinguifh’d; and fuppofing this Defert were Bro; 
vided for the Month of Fu/y, you may eafily 

out of what Materials it 
ving Recourfe to the Article Confectioner , where 
you will find what Work he isto do in that Month ; 
and the fame Thing may be done in refpect to any 
other Month, according as Occafion fhall re- 


re. 
my DETERRATION ; a Removal of. the Earth, 
Sand, @c. from the Mountains and higher Grounds 
down into the Valleys aud lower Parts; this is oc- 
cafiorrd by Rains, which wafh the .earthly Matter 
down by ees; but this cannot be very confi- 
derable, or much raife the Surface of the Earth, 
as fome have imagin’d, becaufe a good Part of it 
is funk into the Clefts and Caverns of Rocks and 
Mountains, a great Quantity is born down into 
Rivers, and thence into the Sea, and the richer 
and finer Part helps to compofe the Bodies of 
Plants and Vegctables. 

DEW, nothing clfe but Vapours, which bei 
raisd up in the Day-time, and coming to 
down in the Night, are amaffed together on the 
Leaves of Plants and appear fenfibly in Drops; if 
thefe Vapours or Exhalations lofe their Motion and 
fall foon after Sun-fer, they give ’em the Name 
of Damps; but they retain that of Dew when they 
appear a little before Sun-Rifing. 
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Thus our Frezch.Author 3 as for oat own, they 
fay Dews are a Sort of liquid Vapours extracted 
from the Water or the Earth, and have an Affini- 
ty unto Froft, as Rain unto Snow; they are con- 
ceivd to be earthy and ponderous, for they do | 
not afcend high, but are converted. into a watry 
Subftance, fo foon almoft as extracted, being ob- 
ferv'd to be much more it low wet Grounds; 
than upon 7 ee dry Hills; and thicker upon 
the humble Shrub, than upon Trees or an exalted 


Plant: The ufual Time of their Falling is in the 
Evening, the Heat of the Sun declining, as bei 
unable to fupport the Meteors which it raifes, an 
deferting the Hemifphere: Thofe that were more 
elevated muift likewife fall, and the hotter the Day, 
the greater the Exhalations; ‘and Nights are then 
ufually cooler to convert them into Water: All 
Dews are generally obferv’d to be greater at the In- 
creafe , efpecially at the Full of the Moor, 
but as they are Prognofticks of Weather, fee Wa- 
ter. 7 
Dew, fays M. Chomel, is more plentiful im the 
Spring and in the Autumn; they gather it in the 
Months of May and Fume with Linnen Cloths; 
which me heer upon the Places where it falls. 
~ As to the Medicinal Vertues of Dew it is im- 

regnated with an acid Salt; its of an opening 
Nature, and they ufe it for the Stone in the Kid- 
nies, and other Objtructions; and to preferve it 
the better they diftill it. | 

DEVIL’s-BIT,, a Plant whofe Leaves are near 
the Ground, and like thofe of Plaintain, they are 
{roooth, and have but one fmail Nerve in the Mid- 
dle; thofe which grow round the Stems, that ar 
two Cubits high, are narrower and fhorter, and a 
little indented, the Flowers refemble thofe of the 
Scabious: I¢ has feveral Roots that are blacks 


: notched 


‘notched, and as it were, gnaw’d, from whence it 
has had its Name, as if the Devil, envying the 
Virtues of this Herb, would gnaw them: 
Plant grows in unfrequented Places., Woods and 
~ elfewhere : It flowers in Avge? , and it is by the 
Flower you diftinguifh ic from the Scabious. The 
‘Wine wherein it is boif’d being drank will cure 
a Plague Sore; it’s good againtt the, Peftilence and 
Griefs of the Womb: Roor being. reduged: 
‘into Powder, is fuccefsful -againft the Worms; 
there is a Water diftill’d from this Herb. chat has 
the fame Vertues as the Scabious. .-- ' 
DIABETES, a Diftemper in’ Mankind , fignify- 
ing an unvoluntary Difcharge of Urine, and very 
hard to be cured; however a Medicine for the In- 
continency of Urine, and the Beginning of a Dia- 
betes, is to cut off the Necks of well-blown Sheep- 
Bladders; of the remaining Membranes put pretty 
Store one over another, into a cover’d Pot, where 
being gently dry’d, and yet more fufficiently.in a 
Baker’s Oven, take ’em out and. pulverize ’em 


well: The Dofe is as much as will lie upon a Sixy | Ty 


Pence. Se 

DIAHEXAPTE; a Drink made for Hor/es of 
the Roots of round Ariftolochia , wath’d {mall, 
{crap’d, and made as clear as may be; then. take 
Juniper-Berries unexcorticated , and Bay-berries ex- 
- corticated, the pureft and beft Drops of Myrrh, 
and the fineft Ivory-Shavings, of each an equal 
Quantity, which beat all cogether, except the 
Myrrh, and fearce’.them fine. - Laftly,s sbeat the 
Myrrh,and alfo fearce it; then mix *em aill'together, 
reffing the Stuff hard into a Gally-Pot, and fo 

ee it for Ufe. ks cree 
his is a moft excellent Remedy againft all Man: 
ner of Poifons, both inward and outward, It cures 
the Biting of venemous Beafts, and helps Shortnefs 
-of Wind and Purfinefs: It is of a mundifying Na- 
ture, cures-Colds, and is good againft Confumpti- 
. ‘ons, Phlegm, Staggers, de. It recovers Wearine6s, 
-takes away Cramps, dries the Scurvy, breaks the 
-Stone, helps the Yellows, is good for all ‘Difeafes 


> 


of the Lungs, gives eafe to -Gripings, provokes U- 
-rine, kills Worms, and is proper in fome other) 


DIAL; am Inftrument whereby to ‘know the 


.Hour or ‘Time of the Day , when the Sun fhines: 
the firft Sax-Dial that was fet up in Rome, was’ by 
Papyr 


Rifing: This Dial was fet up in the Temple of 
, Quirinus, butit wentnot right. About thirty'Y earsafter 
this, M. Valerius Meffala, fays Varro, being Con- 


ful,- brought out of Sicily, from the taking of Cz- |. 


tana, another Dial, which he fet up on a Pillar 
near the Roffrw, but for want of its being made 
for that particular Latitude, it could not go tue: 
Neverthelefs they made ule of it for Eleven Years, 
and then Martius Philippys, whe was Cenfor with 
Lucius Paulus, fet up another that was more exact. 
‘The Greeks alfo were along Time without Clocks 
and Sun-Dials: Some afcribe the Invention of Sun- 
Dials to Anaximenes Miletius, and others to Thales : 
‘There are many Kinds of Dials mentioned by Vi- 
truvins 5 as one invented by Berofws the Chaldean, 
which was on a Reclining Plane, parallel almoft to 
the Equinoctial; there was an half Circle upon it, 
and thence it was call’d Hemicyclus. | 

: Atriftarchus Samius found out the Hemifphere- 
Dial; and there were fome fpherical ones, with a 
Needle for a Gnomon: The Diftus of Ariftar- 
chws Was an Horizontal Dial, with its Limb rais’d 


up all round to prevent the Saadow from extend- 


ing it felf too far off. 

IANISUM; a compound Powder of Ani- 
feeds for Horfes, made thus; take two Ounces and 
an half :of Anifeeds, Liquorifh and Mattick, of 
each ore Ounce; Seeds of Fennel, Carraways, Ga- 
langals,: Mace, ones and Cinnamon, of each five 
Drams; of long white and black Pepper, Caffia, 

» and Pellitory of Spaiz, of each 
two Drams, Cardamums, the greater Cloves, Cu- 
bebs, Spikenard and Saffron, of each one Dram, 
mix and make them into Powder. 

_ This is accounted a Pe(foral, a Cordial, and Ex- 
peller & Wind, and may very fuccefsfully be given 
to Hordes in all Cafes arifing from Wind and Fla- 
tulency in the Bowels; and as it is endowd with 
thefe Properties it cannot but be of extraordinary 
Service to broken-winded, purfive, or coxfumptive 
Hor fey who require all the Helps that can be pro- 
pofed from fuch a Medicine: It is likewife profita- 
ble mall cold and heavy Difpofitions, as it muft ve- 
radily warm and invigorate their Blood and 
rendx their Spirits more lively and active, than 
which nothing conduces more to the Propagation 
of Health, and to preferve from chronical Difeafes: . 
It’s fo: very helpful in Colds and Surfeits, and in 
mary other Cafes: It may be given from an Ounce 
to tvo Ounces. - 

Take Seeds of Anife, fweet Fennel and Carra- 
war, of each a Dram; Cinnamon, Nutmegs, 
Cloves, Saffron and Caftor, of each a Scruple ;_ 
and make ’em into Powder for one Dofe: Or, 

Take Mace, Clove, Nutmeg and Ginger, of 
each a Dram; Seeds of Aniie, Coriander, and 
Buy-Berries, of each half a Dram; Flowers of 
Corn-Poppies one Dram and an half, mix ’em and 
make a Powder: Or; 

Take Cummin-Seeds and Sweet-Fennel Seeds 
of each two Drams;, dricd Sevil-Orange Peel ong 
Dram and a half, Biy-Berries and Juniper-Berries, 
of each one Dram; Cinnamon, Ginger , Cloves 
and Nutmegs, of cach half a Dram; make them 
jnto Powder. — oo 
Thefe Three are each of them calculgted: for 
one Dofe, either of. which may be made in any 
Countrey-Town upon the Road, and given upo 
the Threatnings of a Cholick, after drinking ¢ 


| Water, or when a Horfe has been put up in a Sta- 
mus Curfor , about the Year of the City 447. : 
-for before that there is no mention, fays:PAsy, of : 
any Account of Time, but of the ae teat and | 


ble warm, without . Rubbing; or after any: other 
fuch Accident or Neglect; they may be given in 
warm Ale, or a Pint of White-Wine. | 

DIAPENTE, a Drink for Horfes, and 
made of Gentian, Ariftolochia Rotunda, Barber- 
ries, Myrrh, and of the Shavings of Ivory, of each 


-a like Quantity, which muft be pounded feverally, 


and finely fearc’d, then weigh’d, fo that the Quan- 
tity may be juft and even, and when they have 
been mix’d well together, put them into a Galley- 
Pot, fo clofe ftopp’d, that no Air can get in. | 

Now as for the Ufe of this Medicine, if the 
Horfe be drench’d for a Cold or Glanders, give it 
him in Mufcadine Wine; if for othor Difeales, 
then in fweet Sack; to the Quantity of a Pint and 
an half; but for want of either, ufe {trong Ale or 
Beer. The Quantity of this Powder of Diapente, 
mutt be ufually two or three Spoonfuls. 

The Virtues of it are great againft all infectious 
Maladies, Fevers, Coughs, Glanders, Surfeits, In- 
flammiations in the Blood or Liver, Frenzies, Yel- 
lows, @c. purifying, refining and purging the 
Blood from all Infection and Corruption, eafing 
the over-flowing of the Gall, working of the 
Spleen, ¢re. | 


DIA- 


DIA | DIA 


yom = ==3=9DTAPER, a Term in Heraldry, 
WAWAN7, fiznilying a Bordure fretted all 
4 AY over with fome fuch Things as 
Bordures ufed to be charged with, 
ail appearing between the Frets; 
a Bearing which, has been ufed in 
fome French and Bel:ick Coats of 
: Oe 2° AROSE. 2 oS Se 
‘ (DIARRHEA; a Diftémper, which, though ta- 
ken for a Loofenefs or Flux of the Belly, yet they 
‘diftinguifh it from others, by the little Pain the 
‘Patient feels, or by the Diverfity of Excrements 
that come from him, which are fometimes ycl- 
‘low, fometimes black, at other Times ilimy, and 
‘ndw and then mix’d, which ufually befals Infants 
who breed Feeth, of fuck more Milk than they 
‘can digeft, and old Men, whofe natural Heat be- 
‘gins to diminifh: It happens more frequently in 
Summer-Time, than in all the other Scafons ot the 
“¥ear. oa 
Sturterers are fubje&t to a Diarrhea. 
" «Vomiting that comes upon or after a long Diar-— 


¢ 


divide it into two Dofes, to cach of which, put an 
Ounce of Sugar; and let the Patient take the anit 
Dofe at five in the Morning; fome Broth at teven, 
and the laft Dofe at ten-a-Clock. 

Let him have Clifters prepar'd of Barley whole, 
and of Plantain, Bramble and. Purtlain, mixing - 
therewith the Yolks of Eggs, coarte Sugar or Roic 
Honey, with two Spoontuls of the Ou of Olive, 
or Oil of Rofes. : z 
_ He may alfo make ufe of a Pap made of Whieat- 
.Flower , the, Powder of Flower-de-Luce, and 
Milk, wherein may be extinguil’d a red hoc 
Flint. Oo : _— 

Others make ufe of the Syrup either of Worm- 
wood, Mint, Conferve of Rofes or Heps ,- mix’d 
with a little Treacle or Orvietan. ‘ _ 

‘The Patient muft not eat treth Pork, Veal, or 
any other vifcous -Food; neither nauft he eat- Ler 
tice, Sailad and raw Fruits. , why . 
-. As for young Children, they give ’em from time 
to time a Spoonful ef Succorys-or cight or ten 
Grains of Rhubarb reduc’d into Powder in Part 
of their Pap, or with fome Quinces comfited into 
Gelly or Gooieberries ; or elie they give ’em in | 
| fome, thin Soup either a little prepar’d Coral; or 
Pearls, Mattick, a Pinch of Plaintain-Seed, Pur- 
flain.or Sorrel; you muit alfo let ’em drink Bart 
ley-Water prepar'd with Hartfhorn, or Ivory; or 
plain Water, in which hot Iron or a hort Flint has 
beenextinguilh’d.  ' "|, a ae ds 
-DIASCORDIUMs a Medicine that takes: its 
Name from Scordivm or Water-Germander; of 
whch take one: Ounces an Ounce and a half of 
Bole Armoniack, Earth of Lemnos, Cinnamon, 
Catlia Bark, Dittany of Creet, Tormentils, Bittort, 
Galbanum, Gum-Arabick and Gentian, ‘cf each 
half an Ounce; Seeds of Sorrel and Opium, of 
each a Dram. and an halt; long Pepper and Gins 
ger, two Drams of each; four Drams and an half 
of Styrax, defpumed Honey two Pounds and an 
half, a Pound of Sugar of Rofes, and eight Ounces 
of Canary : Mix. all into an Electuary. = © © 

The Scordium and Ditcany muft be finely pick’d 
from their Stalks, and all powder’d togcther, ex- 
cept the Galbanum and Opium; which muft. be 
ftrain’d and firft.mix'd with the Honev, and then 
the. Species, titted and ftirred in, and after all the 
Wine put to it: Some .alfo ftrain the Styrax, but 
it will pafs with the other into a Powder, but mutt 
therefore be better fettled from the Drofs, elfe the. 
Quantity will be detective. For the Sugar of Ros 
fes, one Ounce of the Flowers are powder’d with 
the dry Ingredients, and. fo much the more Horey 
put initead of the Sugar: It Cinnamon be uted for 
the Caffia Bark, :it much betters the Medicine, 
both as the latter is a much more aftringent Spice; 
and the other in time gives a flimy Quality to the 
Compofition and {poils it. 4 . 

This is valued tor its Colour, which it reccives 
only from the Bole-Armoniack,:the moft inditfe+: 
rent Ingredient in it; but as it is a Sign of ifs 
Frefhnefs, it is of Ufe; for this Medicine is much 
the worfe for Age, and is known to be fo by the 
red Colour wearing off; but thar likewife may be 
difcoverd by the Faintnefs of its Tafte, for the A- 
romaticks exhale in Time,.and the Roughnefs of 
the’ Ingredients, in which its Aitringency confifts, 
by long Conunuance in a moift Form, grow fofter 
and fmoother upen the Palate: The Colour is in- 
deed renewable by a little frefh Bole; but the De- 
ceit may be difcover'd by the Tafte. | 


rhea, cutes it.’ | | , 
"The Diarrhea alfo cures the Running of the 
Eyes | re Le . 
A Diarrhea, which comes upon an Infammati- 
on of the Liver; Spleen, Stomach and other Parts . 
‘of: Nature, provided there is a little Digeftion, is - 


very good. ; Seuss : 
A Piarthes that lafts long, whether in a Dropfy. 
- Difeafes of the Lungs, or an Heétick Fever, is a 
‘mortal Sign. | 7 7 
-- To cure a Diarrhea, take of the Filings of Sreel 
and Sal Armoniack, an equal Quantity, then put 
em into an Iron Spoon or Ladle, upon hot Em- 
bers, and cover it with a Por-lid: The Armoniack 
will melt into a red Paftc, put itinto a Spoon, re- 
~ duce it to Powder, and feparate the. Armoniack 
with hot’ Water, and the Crocus will remain : ‘Take 
this Crocus, beat it backwards and forwards for 
two Hours, then let it imbibe fome Vinegar, and 
become hutnid; let it coagulate upon the Embers, 
then wath it feveral Times in Brandy, and dry it 
ata flow Fire, tothe Confiltenceoft Piils: The Dofe 
is from fix Grains to twelve: It’s alfo good for a 
Dyfenrery, all Difeafes of the Liver, Spleen and 
« Gonorrhea: It forwards the Mentes. 

“If in: the Cure of a Diarrhea, you ufe Sudori- 
ficks, the Cure will be more certain. 

Take fome Terra Sigillata reduc’d toa Sine Pow- 
der, water it with the Spirit of Vitriol ro the Con- 
fittence of Pap, diftil ic to a Drincfs, put {ome of 
the. other Spirit to it, and do as before, repeating 
the fame three Times, pulverizing and drying it 
each Time: Laftly, Pur it into a Ceilar to keep; 
the Dote is taken in Broth, fo that it is become 
acid: [tis alfo good for a Dy{cntery, Hemorrhagy, 
malignant Fevers, Vomitings, cc. 

Another Remedy is to take the Yolks of an Egg 
with two or thrce Spoonfuls of Oil, beat the whole 
well together, and take it. 

‘ A Remedy for a Diarrhea accompanied with a 
Bloody-Flux; is, after every Meal to drink a glats 
of red Alicant Wine; and if there is no Fever, the 
Diftemper will leave the Parient in a few Days. 
~ Old People are curd of a Diarrhea by giving 
them four Ounces of Plantain, with Six Drams of 
double Catholicon well mixd; let ’em take this 
two or three ‘Times every orher Day. 

Take a Dram of choy,°d Rhubarb, three Drams 
of the Bind of Cirror,- Mirabolans bruis’d, a 
Pinch of Provence !Qo1e3, and four Ounces of If the feveral Ingredients be nicely colleéted, 
Plantain Water; infufe them together upon. hor | and the Medicine frefh made, it is excellent in all 
Embers for a Night, then fruin me Infufion, and | Fluxes whatloevers anda great Strenztheuer both of 

: | : ; a the 
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DIB 
mach and Bowels: It is given to Children 
aera Grains to one Scruple: and to grown 
Perfons from one Scruple to two Drams ata Dofe: 
There is but one Grain of Opium in five Drams, 
wile e wil be very proper to caution all thofe 
that have young Children t the mifchievous 
Pra@tice of fome Nurfes, who give them this Me- 
dicine to make them fleep, more for their own 
Eafe than any thing elfe, which is frequently the 
Foundation of many Ineffes, from its keeping 
them too coftive, the worft Temper Children can 
be in; and becauie Honey, which is certainly an open- 
er and 2 powerful Detergent, and therefore con- 
trary to the main Defign of this Compofition is in 
fo large, a Quantity , the modern Practice has ve- 
ry prudently order’d this to be made withour it, b 
ufing in its ftead a fufficient Quantity of Syrop 
Miconio, boil’d up to a due Confiftence, which 
eatly improves the Medicine: But the Quant 
Pr a Dott muft then be proportionably leflened, 
as the Syrup addsto its narcotick Property. Many 
of late have a Way of drying the Opswx , fo as to 
powder it with the Specie, and referving it by it felf, 
and this, is the beft Way of all, to preferve the 
Virtues of the feveral Ingredients entire, as no moift 
Form can do thofe of an aftringent Nature: Of 
the Species may be given for a Dofe from five 
ins to a Scruple. 
OB IATESSARON » a Medicine for Horfes, 
otherwife call’d Mithridate or Horfe-Treacle, and 
prepar'd in the following Manner; take two Oun- 
ces of the Powder of Diapente, and put it into a 
clear Stone-Mortar, to which put clarify’d or live 
Honey, the like Se let the Mortar be hot 
before they are put in, with a wooden Peftle, 
work it all it comes to a Treacle, then take it out 
and keep it clofe ftopp’d in a Galley-Pot for your 
Occafions. ae 
The Way to ufe it is, to take half a Pint there- 
of, to diffolve it in a Pint and an half of Mufca- 
dine, or’ fweet Sack, and give it the Horfe blood- 
warm; an Ounce of Lozdow-Treacle may be add- 
“This Medicine is good for all Poifons, and in- 
fectious Difeafes, Fevers and all other defperate Ill- 
neffes, taking firft fome Blood from the Horle, if 
there is Occafion: The Way of making the Ele- 
ctuary of Diateffaron is, to take Gentian, i Baa 
ries, Ariftolochia Rotunda, or Birth-wort, of each 
two Ounces, all beaten to very fine Powder, which 
put into a Stone-Mortar as before, with two Pounds 
of clarify’d Honey, and work them together to a 
Treacle; that done, put it into a Galley-Pot clofe 
ftopp’d, and ufe it as the other: Its Virtues are to 
refift the Peftilence and Poifon, and to cure the 
Biting of any venemous Beaft: Irs good for the 
Falling-Evil, Convulfions , and cold Diftempers of 
the Brain; as alfo for Colds, Coughs » Surteits , 
Glanders, Inflammation of Blood and Liver, and 
the IBLE , i: Inftrument which a Gardiner 
olight never to want; there are feveral Sorts of thefe 
Setting-{ticks ; one Sort refembles wooden Pegs, 
and are fharp-pointed at the Ends, with thefe they 
commonly plant fmall Flowers, that have fibrous 
Roots; the others are a little larger, and fheath'’d 
with Iron at the End; they are made ufe of to 
plant Bulbs and Flowers of all Sorts. 
A Dibble there is of a modern Invention with 
feveral Teeth, the Body of it is made of a light 
Wood, and the Teeth of 2 Wood that is fome- 


what harder, that oe may not be blunted with 


putting often into the Ground; It is ufeful, becaufe 


DIS 


it makes feveral Holes at one Stroke ; it’s ufed when 
there are Drills drawn upon the Beds: The Man- 
ner of ufing it is to rake it with both Hands by 
that Piece of Wood that is at the Top of it, and 
se it upon the Drills, and thrufting it in the 
everal Holes,they will by this Means be made at once, 
and the fame being rae equal Diftances, it will 
be proper to fow either Peafe or Beans in, or to 
plant any Sorts of Herbs. 
DIFFERENCES, as the Word relates to a Coat 
of Arms, fignify fuch Things as diftinguith one Fa- 
mily from another; they are by Gwillim accounted 
either Ancient or Modern, the Ancient ones are 
the Bordures of all Kinds; the Moderx are the File 
or Labe, Creffent, Mullet, Martlet, &c. 
DIFFICULTY of Breathsng, a Diftemper in 
Sheep , which proceeds from too great .a Quantity 
of Blood; when this happens, you muft cut the 
Ends of their Ears, and this Operation will do 
Wonders. ; 
DIMNESS of Sight or Blindnef§, a Misfortune 
which Horfes are often liable to; its occafion’d feve~ 
ral Ways, either by fome Strain, violent Riding, 
herd Labour, and over-charging the Beaft with a 
Burden beyond his Strength, whereby the Strings of 
his Eyes are ftretch’d beyond their due natural Com- 
fs: And laftly, by fome Blow or Wound ; the 
ign is want of Sight, or the ill-affected Colour of 
the Eye; for the Cure of which, Mr. Chomel’s Re- 
cei 
aa fome old Wine in equal Quantity, or elfe the 
Athes of the faid Thorn mix’d with Honey and 


Oil, this is good for Dimnefs, and moft other Di- 


ftempers of the Eyes; you may alfo take fome 
white Pepper, the Afhes of white Thorn and Ho- 
ney equally mix’d, and with a Feather anoint the 
Eye therewith. See Moon-Eyes and Eyes. , 
DISAFOREST, a Term fignifying no more 
than to turn Land from being a Foreft to fome 
other Ufes. . 
DISBOSCATION ; the turning of Wood-Land 
into Arable or Paflure. | | 
DISBUDDING a Term in Gardening, that 
fignifies the taking away the Branches of range- 
Trees and the like, that are newly come forth, 
when they are ill plac’d , and cutting off the Ends 
of certain Boughs prun’d in the Spring, which in- 
ftead of fhooting forth others, have only produc’d 
a little Tuft of {mall Leaves in Diforder, which the 
Gardiner muft not neglect to take off, that the Sap 
may do its Dury the better for the future, and that 
Buggs may not reft there as ufual. Peaches, Apri- 
cocks, @c. are likewife disbudded, that the re- 


maining Branches may be the better prefervd, and — 


the Tree render’d the more beautiful, and this O- 
peration is perform’d in May or Fane. | 
DISBURDENING of Fruit-Trees, a Term in 
Gardening, by which we under{tand the taking off 
the too great Number of Leaves and Fruits from 
the Tree, to the End that thofe Fruits which re- 


-main may grow more plump and large: This is to 


be meant of Autumn and Winter-Fruit, for as to 
the Summer-Fruit that is ripen’d perfectly well by 
the Heat of the Sun, there is lefs Need of pluck- 
ing any of them, except Apricocks and Peaches, 
which muft be.done in the Month of May, and 
in Fune and Fuly for the Autumn and Winter- 
Fruit, at which Time the moft beautiful and bet 


form’d may be difcover’d, and above all thofe muft - 


be taken off that are touch’d by the Storms, or have 
any other vifible Blemith. 


No Pears muft be left together in Clufters; one 
or two handfome well grown Pears are more 
efteem’d than many {mall ones, when therefore fuch 

2 ° 
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is to take the Juice of a white Thorn, mix’ - 
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appear, with feveral fmaller in the fame Clutter, 
the {mall ones muft be cut off with a Pair of Scif~ 
{ars in the Middle of the Stem, left the Air fhould 
reach the Sap, which would be prejudicial to the 
other Fruit, and prevent their Growth. 

There are indeed fome Pears that hang fo loofe 
upon the Tree, that the leaft Guft of Wind blows 
them off; particularly the Virgoulefe is very fubject 
to this Accident, and the large more than thofe that 
are {mall; fo that if all the {mall ones be taken off, 
the Tree may at laft come to have no Fruit at all ; 
and therefore you muit Wear staged luck off but 
a few from the Virgoulefe, that the Tree may not 
be abfolutely deftitute; and the beft Advice the 
French Authors give, is to plant it rather againft a 
Wall than in the open Air. 

We find this Tree in Exgland fometimes apt to 
chap and grow {mall, butchiefly on a Dwart-Tree, 
or an Efpalier; and notwithf{tanding the Accident 
before fpoken of, we chufe rather to plant them 
againft our beft Walls; and to prevent, as much 
as may be, the Damage that accrues thereby, our 
Gardiners lay fome Wheat or Barley-Straw; of a 
fufficient Thicknefs under the Tree, to prevent 
their being bruifed in the Fall: For though in its 
full Perfection ic is one of the beft Winter-Pears, 

et when fmall, as they generally are on Dwarf or 

Efpalier Trees, very few, are worth eating. 

And here by the way it muft be obferved, that 
the Virgoulefe Pear has the Tafte of Scraw when. 
it becomes ripe, and that it is commonly believ’d 
it takes that Taint by being laid upon Straw; but 
that has been experienc’d to be a meer Notion; 
for fome of them: having been gather’d off the 
Tree, and athread tyed to the Stalk, by the 
means of which they were hang’d upon Nails, 
driven into a Beam crofs the Middle of a Room, 
and let hang there till they were ripe; they had 
neverthelefs the fame Fiavour. | 

As for Peaches, if one Branch happens to have 
many upon i? the {mallet muft be pluckd off; 
for if you futter them to continue on to Maturity, 
their Pulp will be coarfe and flat, and their Tafte 
fowre or bitter; and this may be affirm’d of all 
others ; and if the Gardiner would have the Satif- 
faction of having good ones, he muft not fuffer 
thofe that crowd each other to continue upon the 
Tree; for the Sun and Air having no Paftage be- 
tween, they will be fubject to rot. 

The Boncretien muft be carefully vifited in .4- 
pril and_May, to fee whether there are not fome 
little Black Caterpillars, to which they are very 
fubject, among, them; they are apt to prick the 
Pears, which renders them ill-Alavour’d, dries them 
up, and fometimes makes them drop off. 

The Fruit defign’d to be left upon. the Tree 
mutt be uncover’d, if the Gardiner defires it fhould 
have a good Colour and ripen apace; and thofe 
who have the moft Experience, do not ex the 
white Magdalen, which by that Means takes a ve- 
ry beautiful Carnation-Colour. There is the for- 
ward white Peach that is not colour’d at all, and 
the white Andilly that takes ic but little; as for the 
reft, if Care be taken to uncover them at a con- 
venient Time, they grow extremely beautiful. 

There are likewife fome Pears will grow of 
a very agreeable Colour, if the Leaves be remov'd; 
fuch as the red Beurre, the Inconnu Chenan, the 
Winter Boncretien and Apii-Apple: It’s likewife 
neceffary to uncover the Mufcats and Chaffelos, 
which will give them an Amber-Colour, and a 
moft delicious Tafte. ; 

The beft Time to uncover the Fruit is to begin 
towards the latter End of Fuse, continuing to cut 
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off the Leaves with a Pair of Sciffars, efpecialiy 
when. the Gardiner has obferv’d the Fruit that it 
has attain’d to its proper Growth; for then he mu% 
ftrip ic of all the Leaves about it, that the Nighr- 
Dews, the Rain and the Sun Beams may have th 

better Approach to it: Some Gardiners fay, that to 
give it:a true Colour, we fhould have a Syrinze 
made for that Purpoie, whote Head is form’d iike 
the Rofe of a Watering-Pot, with which the Gar- 
diner ought to water or fyringe them, twice or 
thrice a Day during the hot Seaton: I[t is certain, 
this will give them an agreeable Colour, but it will 
at the fame time, detract from the good Quility of 
the Fruic, efpecially of Peaches, whofe Coat is ve- 
ry fine; becaufe the Water penetrating eatily into 


the Puip, it is almoft impoffible it thould not com- 


municate it felf into the Fruit, which contequently 
will not have fo refin’d a Tafte, as otherwife it 
would, had this Artifice been omitted. 

DISEASES of Mares. See Mare. ‘ 
DISEASES of Trees and Fruit: Infirmities that 
proceed from feveral Caufes; one of which is the 
Soil, which if cold and moift, it’s impoflible the 
Tree fhould thrive: For it is Heat which enlivens 
Trees for Vegetzion; and that Soil which is de- 


priv’d of it by its Humidizy and Coidnefs, will hin- 
der them from receiving their req iifite Nourith- 


ment, and they muft neceffarily perith ; for which 
Reafon it’s requifite that Ground of good Quality 
fhould be chofen for a Kitchen or Fruit-Girden, 
or otherwife you will have the Mortification to fee 
the Trees planted therein die away daily. It often {o 
happens that the Tree which has fhot well for feveral 
Years, ceafes to do fo, and decays the Year foilow- 
ing ; in which cafe, you muft dig at the Foot of 
the Tree till you come to the very Root, to fee if 
they are not {poiled by Rottennefs, which may have 
been occafion’d by its being planted too deep in 
the Ground ; and if after having well examin’d 
them, you find ah have all the good Qualities 
that, Roots ought to have, you may then be affurd 
that‘ the Difeafe of the T’ree proceeds from the Soil’s 
being worn out, and that it has no longer the Quali- 
ties neceflary for Vegetation; and therefore new 
Earth ought to be put in the place of that whofe 
Strength is exhaufted, together with two Dorfers 


of Cow-dung, if the Quality of the Earth is hot, 
or Horfe-dung, if it is cold; and when the time of 


Pruning comes, the old Wood muft be cut off, 
by which means it will be found that the T'ree 
will fhoot well: but if when all. has been done that 
is faid on this Subject, it’s found that the Tree is 
{till good for nothing, you may reafonably pull it 
up in Autumn; for you may be {ure it is decay’d 
either in its Roots or its ‘Trunk. 

Sometimes it happens that a Tree is decay’d on 
one fide, @vhile the other remains vigorous; in 
which cafe, the Roots mutt be laid open all around, 
to fee if none of them be wafted on the fide that is 
decaying ; if fo, it muft be cyt to the Quick, and 
on the fide that is vigorous, cut off one of the 


‘great Roots, that the Sap may not abound fo much, 


nor the Tree be fo vigorous in fhooting out there ; 
and when thefe two things are done, fome new 
Earth muft be put to the Roots, though they are 
not wafted on the fide that decays; tor in fuch 
cafe, the Difeafe of the Tree proceeds only from 
the Soil’s being too much worn. To this new 
Earth, two or three Dorfers of Dung fhould be 
added. : 

This Tree muft be prun’d, and there are two dif- 
ferent Methods to be obferv’d in it. 1. The fide 
that is vigorous fhould be prun’d long; all the Fruit- 
boughs mutt be left, and even all the {mall Twigs: 
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to take up the Sap, that the Branches for Wood 
may not {hoot out with too much Vigour. 2. The 
fide that is decaying muft be prun’d fhort, and 
Care taken to cut off all the ufelefs Branches, which 
will make the Tree look handfome, as has been 
often experienc’d. | 

It’s frequently found, that Trees dying on one 
fide, is occafion’d by Blights that happen in the 
Spring, which not only deftroy the Fruir, but many 
times whole Branches: in which cafe, the beft way 
is, to have Recourfe to the Branch, and not to the 

Root, by cutting off what is dead to the Quick, 
and fhortning the living Part. 
Some Trees there are that fhoot forth pretty 
well but their Leaves are apt to turnyellow. Now 
this Difeafe proceeding from the fame Caufe, Dung, 
almoft reduc’d to Mould, with new Earth, will 
have a good Effect in light Soils; Afhes and Soot 
have been made ufé of on fuch Occafions, by put- 
ting them to the Roots, bY which means it has 
been experienc’d, that the Leaves have recover’d 
their Greennefs, and looked as well as ever. 

Pigcons-dung in this cafe is not ta be ufed in 

“fight Soils that are hot, but it may in free Soils that 
are more cold than hot, provided its Heat be a- 
bated by its having been kept two or three Ycars in 
the Dunghili; tor then it will be very ufeful in cold 
and mont Soils, if ic be fpread about an Inch thick 
at the Foot of the Tree whofe Leaves are ycilow : 
but in cafe you cannot conveniently es Pi- 
geons-dung, the Earth muft be chang’d; but it is 
not neceffary to make the Mixture of Dung and 
new Earth, which have been directed to be done 
for light Soils; becaufe thofe free Soils have a greater 
Body, that iss more Salts than light Soils; after 
which, two or three Dorfers of Horfe-dung, half 
rotten, fhould be put on the Earth at the Foot of 
the Tree. 

There is nothing in a manner more injurious to 
Trees than Worms, of which there are feveral 
forts: Firft, thofe which the French call Mans or 
Turks, but we Cock-Chafere, which is the moft per- 
nicious of any to Trees; and Ground frefh broken 
up is the moft fubject to them: they remain in 
the Earth two or three Years, till they come to 
have Wings, then they couple and hatch their 
Young, which are white; and creeping into the 
Ground, ftay there as long as the old ones did. 
This fort of Worms fticking to the Roots of young 

Trees that are tender, bark and kill them, as well 
as Plants and Herbs. There has been no other 
Remedy found out yet againfte theie Infects, nor 
how to deftroy them, but by digging them out; 
and he whofe young Plants efcapes being deftroy’d 
by them, has good Luck. _ 

Trees likewife fuffer very much by Worms, 
which the French call Twons, and we, @vhen they 
come to have Wings, Breezes, or Gad-flxes : they 
breed in the Dung, gnaw the Roots of Trees, 
which makes them lgnguifh and die away. You 
fhould dig at the Foot of fuch a Tree, kill them, 
and put on new Earth, if you find there is any 
likelihood of the Trees recovering. : 

The Vine-fretter, a little black Animal, does a 
great deal ot Mifchief to Trees: It kills the Grafts 
of Peaches when they begin to fhoot; they are to 
be met with but too often, efpecially about Sran- 
dard Peach-trees. The beft way to preferve them 
from this Misfortune, is, to put the Grafts into lit- 
tie Paper-bags, and tye them about with a Thread, 
by which means many are faved, and fo alfo may 
they from. the Frofts which happen in the Spring. 

What has been faid, is to be underftood of Dwarf- 

Peaches, as well as Standards. : 
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_ Garden-Mice and Rats kill the Fig-trees, by gnaw- 
ing their Roots; and the only way to deftroy them 
is, to fet Traps for them at the Foot of the Fiz-trees. 

Tigers attack only Wall Peartrees, and never 
Dwarfs; no Method has et been found out cffeCtually 
to deftroy them. Thefe Infeéts ftick tothe Leaves 
of Winter-Bon-cretiens, more than of others: 
neverthelefS, other forts of Pear-trees are not 
free from them. Gardiners, in fome Places, are 
never troubled with them; but in others they ruin 
a whole Efpalier of Pear-trees, infomuch that many 
have been forced to pluck them up, and to plant 
another fort of Fruit in their room: But it is {carce 
ever found that the Fruit-trees of our own Country 
are ever troubled with them. : 

Emmets do a great deal of Mifchicf to Efpaliers : 
the ufual way to deftroy them is, to mix Water and 
Honey very well together; fill fevcral Bottles haif 
full, and rub the Necks of them with it to tempt 
them in; and when they are full of them, you 
muft take other Bortles. Another Contrivance iS, 
to take an earthen Pan, and to pur it at the Foot 
of the Tree, half full of Honey and Water; it will 
effectually kill them, and preferve the Tree, if they 
come from the bottom of it; but if from the to 
of your Wall, Recourfe muft be had to the Bottles. 
Peaches, Apricocks, and Plums, are fubjcét to a 
very great Difeafe, which is Gum, a morral Enemy 
to them, when it hinders the Paffage of the Sap: 
if it furrounds the Graft, there is no particular Re- 
medy yet found out for it; but when the Poifon’s 
only on the fide of the Bough, the Gum mutt be 
taken off, even to the very Quick of the Bouch, 
fome Cow-dung clapt on the Wound, and it muit 
be wrapt-up with Linnen ticd with Packthread. 

Red Winds of a cold Spring blight and wate 
Trees moft terribly, and efpecially Peaches; they 
make their Leaves flrivel up fo much, that there js 
no hope of Remedy; above all, if Emmets and 
Caterpillars lodge themfelves in the Leaves. Fyne- 
rience has taught our Gardiners, thatthe beft ie | 
is to pick off all the Leaves that are fo fhrivell'd, 
and that harbour Caterpillars; and where a Branch 
turns up, fhoots in a manner flat, and wholly un- 
natural, cut. fuch Branches off, but-not clofe to the 
old Wood. This Operation has been found fuc- . 
cefsful for feveral Years paft; and when the Wea- 
ther comes Warm, it’s a good Remedy to fprinkle 
the Trees with a Hand Engine, or the Rofe of 4: 
fine Watering-pot. 

The Canker is another Difeafe incident to Trees! 
and to cure it, they pare it off to the Quick, and 
in doing it, the fame Directions muft be obferv'd 
which you are adviled to follow, as when your 
Trees are troubled with Gum. 

Mo/s is another thing that is apt to {poil the Rind 
of Trees: The Remedy is, to take it off from 
time to Gme in Autumn, either with a wooden 
Knife, or with Brufhes made on purpofe for this 
Ufe; and this muft be done in rainy Weather. 
See Mo/s. ° 

As the Trees themfelves are fubje& to feveral 
Difeafes , fo alfo the Fruits they bear are apt to be 
{poil’d, and eat by fome Animals, of which we have 

ready mention’d the Garden-Mice, which are 
like other Mice, and do much Mifchicf to Fruit ; 
to preferve them from which, one of the Gla. 
fes about your Beds; or fome fuch like Veil, 
muft be placed at the Foot of the Tree, which 
muft be half fill'd with Warer: The Gerden- 
Moufe comes commonly in the Nicht to mount 
the Trellefs; but the Glafs or Pan being on the 
Ground, he feldom miffes of falling “into the 
Water and being drown’d; a Dozen of them 
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: one Nights time have been caught in one fingle 
lafs. 

The Laires make a prodigious Havock of Fruit, 
particularly of Peaches and Apricocks, and you 
mutt do all that is poffible to deftroy them: And to 
this end, great Traps muft be_ laid, baited with a 
bit of Bacon ‘broiled a little in the Flame of a 
Candle, which they will fmell at a Diftance, and 
coming to eat it, are caught in the be 
_ Thofe Animals call’d Earewigs and Dew-Snails, 
eat the fineft Fruits on the Trecs; but with little 
Care one may rid the laft of them away, before 
they have done much Mifchief. "Tis eafy to do 
it every Night and Morning. To clear the Gar- 
dens of Earwigs, fome Rams Horns fhould be gor, 
whofe Smell will tempt them to creep in; and 
when they are once there, they cannot come out; 
fo that you will have nothing to do every Day but 
to empty the Horn. By this Bait, your Peach- 
trees, Apricocks, and Figs, will be preferved from 
thete lirtle Infeéts, who bite and {poil the Fruit. 
See Earwigs. H: 

Whar is faid under this Article, relating in the 
main to the Difeafes of Fruit-trees; if you would 
fee more concerning the Difeafes of Trees in ge- 
neral, and their Cure, you may confult the Article 
lufirmities of Trees. 

DISPLANTING,; the Pe up of a Tree 
or Planr out of the Ground where it grows, efj 


cially when you take either of them up with an In- | 


ftrument proper for that purpofe, in order to tranf- 
plant them elfewhere, without any Injury to them, 
and fo, that they may fhoor forth and grow, as if 
they had been originally planted there. 

DISPLANTING - S OOP, an Utenfil made 
ufe of to take up fome forts of Plants with the 
Earth about them ; which, were they otherwife re- 
mov'd, would be in danger of dying; and foraf- 
much as a Gardiner has often occafion for this Im- 
plement, he ought to provide himfelf with one of 
th - 


em. 

DISPOSITION of Pictures and Paintings; the 
way and manner how and where Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, @c. who are poffefs'd of feveral forts of 
Pidtures, fhould place them in their Houfes, gc. 


I. Antique Works, or Grotefco, may become a 
Wall, the Borders and Freezes of other Works - 
but if there be any Draughts in Figures of Men 
and Women to the Life upon the Wall, they will 
be beft of black and white, or of one Colour 
heightned : If they be naked, let them be as large 
as the Place will afford; if of Marble Columns, 
Aqueducts, Arches, Ruins, and Cataracts, let them 
be bold, high, and of large Proportion. 

II. Let the beft Pieces be placed to be feen 
with fingle Lights; for fo the Shadows fall natural, 
being always barred to anfwer one Light, and the 
more under or below the Light, the better, efpe- 
cially in Mens Faces and large Pieces. 

III. Let the Porch or Entrance into the Hout, 
be fet out with ruftick Figures, and things Rural. 

IV. Let the Hall be adom’d with Shepherds, 
Peafants, Milk-Maids, Neat-Herds, Flocks cf Sheep, 
and the like, in their refpective Places, and proper 
Atrendants; as alfo Fowls, Fith, and the like. 

V. Let the Srair-Cafe be fer off with fome ac- 
mirable Monument or Building, either new or 
ruinous, to be feen and obferv’d at a View paffing 
up; and let the Ceiling over the top-Stair be put 
with Figures fore-fhortned, looking downwards out 
of the Clouds, with Garlands and Cornucopias. 

VI. Let Landskips, Hunting, Fifhing, Fowling, 
Hiftories, and Antiquitics, be put in the great 
Chamber. 


Power of tHe Fire; it is 
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VII. Ler the Pictures of the King, Prince, Gc. 
or their Coats of Arms, be placed in the Dizing- 
Room , forbearing to put any other Pictures of rhe 
Life, as not being worthy to be their Companions, 
unlefs at the lower end two or three of the chief 
Nobility, as Attendants on their Royal Perfons; 
for want of which, you may put in place fome few 
of the neareft Blood. ° 

VUI. In the inward or withdrawing Chambers, 
put other Draughts of the Life, of Perfons of Ho- 
nour, intimate or {pecial Friends and Acquain- 
tance, or of Artifts only. 

IX. In Banqueting-Rooms, put chearful and mer- 
ry Paintings; as of Bacchus, Centaurs, Satyrs, Sj 
rens, and the like, forbearing all ob{cene Pictures. 

X. Hiftorics, grave Stories, and the beft Works, 

become Galleries, where any one may walk, and 
exerciic their Senfes, in viewing, examining, de- 
lighting, judging and cenfuring. 
_ XI. Put Caftles, Churches, or fome fair Build- 
ings, in Summer-Houfes and Stone Walks. In 
Terraffes, put Bafcage and wild Works. Upon 
Chimney-Pieces, only Landskips, for they chicAy 
adorn. 

XIL Put your own, your Wife and Childrens 
Pi&tures, in your Bedchambers, as only becomin 
the moft private Room, and your Modefty ;_ le 
(fays our Author) if your Wife be a Beauty, fome 
wanton Gueft fhould gare on’t too long, and com- 
mend the Work for her fake. | 

_XUL In hanging your Pidures, if they hang 
high above your Reach, let them bend fomewhat 
forward at the top; becaufe otherwife it is obferv'd, 
that the vifual Beams of your Eye extend to the 
top of the Pi@ure, appear further off than thofe of 
the Foot. Thus much in general concerning the 
Difpofition of Piftures, without pretending to con- 
fine Gentlemen from purfuing their own particular 


: Fancies this way. 


DISTILLATION, an Art which teaches us, by 
the Help of Fire or Heat, to feparate the fulpbu- 
rous, {pirituous, or watry Parts, by any Subftance 
whatfoever: Chy mitts diitinguith four forts of Mat- 
ter in the Compofition of Bodies, viz. Salt, Sul- 
‘du or Oil, Water or Flegm, and Earth. Some 

ave added a fifth Subftance, to which they have 
given the Name of Spirit; but after a ftrict Exa- 
mination of this Notion, it’s eafy to difcern, that 
this Spirit drawn from Plants, is nothing elfe but 
Sulphur diffolved in Water ; and being extracted 
from Animals, it is a Sale {teep'd in Water: the 
Salts, Sulphur, and Flegm, are raifed up by the 
arth only that remains in 
the bottom of the Veffel; there is no Fire, be it 
never fo ftrong, that can raife it. Chymifts, in 

Diftilling, imitate that which daily happens in Na- 
ture: the Vapours of the Earth are mounted up 

into the Air by virtue of the Sun, or the force 
of fubterranean Fires; when they are raifed to fuch 
an Height, they are condenfed by the Cold they 

meet with there, and fall down in Rain. It’s the” 
‘aine thing in Diftilling: The Parts of the Matters 
diftill’d are raifed up in the Form of Vapours, by 
the Heat of Fire, as far as the fides and top of the 
Retort or Cucurbit, where gathering together, and 
nan fometimes help’d by a Refrigerant or Covler, 
tall Drop by Drop into the Recipient. 

Fire is the principal Agent made ufe of to dif. 
engage the different Subitances betore-mention’d ; 
neverthelefs, the Word Diftilling is fomerimes taken 
in a more extended Senfe, and apply"d not only to 
Subftances that are diftill’d by the means of Heat, 
but alfo thofe that are done without it, as we fee it 
practis'd by way Of Colature, viz. when the mot 
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Pure and belt Part of fome Waters or liquid Juices 
are extracted and {cparated from the moft muddy 
and:earthy Parr. by the way of Filtration, or 
the Help of a Piece of Cloth in the Form of a 
_ Tube, cr the like; Sand or fmall Gravel, earthen 
Pors not yet bak’d, a Veffel made of Ivy Wood, 
"or Fern-giaS: They not only dittill fometimes alfo 
without Hlear, bur rather with Cold; and that is; 
When thofe things they would have dittill’d, are put 
into cold and moift Places, as they do by the Oil 
of Tartar, Myrrh, Dragons-Blood, and others. 
Be it as it will, there is no Necelfity we {hould 
amufe our {elves with thefe Diverfities in Diltilling, 
we mutt be content to examine thofe only that are 
erform’d by Heat. It’s neceflary that the feveral 
Dene of Heat thould be known, that fo in the 
Work of Dittilling we may apply fuch an Heat to 
the Subftances as they require ; for fome require 
either the Heat of a clear Fire of Coals, of the 
Sun, Athes, fmall Sand, Filings of Iron, or the 
Dregs of Olives; others require the Heat either of 
Horie-dung, boiling Waters, the Vapours of boil- 
ing Waters, or Wine boiling in a Cellar ‘or Vault, 
Quick Lime, or fome Bark, or other rorten thing. 
There are four Dezrees of Heat, of which the 
firft is Lukewarm, as Water may be when half 
heated, or the Vapour of boiling Water, from 
which there is no Danger of receiving any Harm. 


| ‘The fecond is 4 little hotter, and fuch as may be. 


endur’d;:as the Heat of Afhes. 

The third is {till hotter, and will grievoufly hurt, 
if you hold your Hand therein, as appears from 
the Heat of Sand. . 

And the fourth is fo violent, that there is no 
bearing of it, fuch as the Heat of Filings of 
fron. - : 

The firft Degree is proper for diftilling fubtil and 
moift things; fuch as Flowers and the cold Sim- 
ples, fuch as Endive, Lettice, and others. The fe- 
cond is for diftilling fubtil and dry Subftances, as 
are the Odoriferous ; as Pepper, Cinamon, Ginger, 
Cloves; and feveral Simples, as Wormwood and 
Sage. The third is to diftill Things that are of a 
thick Subftance, and full of Juice, as feveral Roots 
are. ‘The fourth, only proper for diftilling Metals 
and Minerals, fuch as Allom, Arfenic, and the like. 


By thefe ways, there is nothing of Matter out of [ 


which you cannot extract an aqueous Humour, and 
diftill clear and limpid Waters. ? 


All Subftances ought to be diftill’d at a time : 
when they are in the beft Condition, viz. Roots, ft 


Herbs, Flowers, and Seeds, when they are ripe, 
and Animals, or Parts of them, when they are of 
a middling Age. ee 

It mutt be obferved, that we are very often 
obliged to diftill Plants when they are dry ;_ in 
which cafe, they muft be fteep’d and macerated in 
fome proper Liquors or Decoétions, according to 
the Vertue of the things ae would diftill, chat {0 
you may, in fome meafure, renew their Youth, 
and impart fome Humour to them, like unto that 
which they had got trom the Earth, their nurfing 
Mother. | 

But as to the Virtues of thefe diftil'd Waters, ir 
Is certain as to thofe which are dittill’d per Balueum 
Marie, that they retain the Tattes, Smells, and 
other Qualities of the Subftances from which they 
‘are extracted; and thofe Wartcrs have not only a 
Virrué like unto the Plants and Matters they are 
drawn from, but they are alfo much more agreea~ 
bic and more pleafing to the Eye than the Juices 
and Decoctions of their Sub@ances. It’s true, that 
the Waters which are diftill’d in. a Leaden, Tin, 
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Copper, and Brafs Limbec, or one made’ of other 


Metals, lofe the beft and moft fubtil Part of the 
Subftance of the Water, which evaporate into the 


Air; and have not fo great a Virtue as their Plants ; 
neverthelefs, thefe. Waters are more aprecable to 
the Patients, and more at hand to be made ufe of, 
are better for prefent Remedies; ' for making Epi- 
themes for the Heart and} Liver; for Paints, Per- 
fumes and odoriferous Things, as well for their Ufe 
in Phyfick, as for the Difeafes of the Body ; than 
Deco-<tions and Juices of Plants; and for this Rea- 
fon they ought fo much tke. more carefully to be 
diftil'd : It’s true, that thofe Waters made per Bal- 
neum Mari, oy thofe diftill’d by the Va- 
pour of boiling Waters, are not of a long Durati- 
on, and cannot be kept above a Year; and there- 


fore they muft be renew’d every Year by a circu- 
lative or reiterated Diftilling, with new 


ubjtances 
put to the Dregs of the firft Diftillings; or elfe 
diftill °em by way of Filter. _ 

Two Veffels are neceffary to diftilling; one of 
which maybe call’d by the common and general 
Name of aLimbec, or containing Veflel; becaufé 


it receives and contains Subftances you have a 


mind to dittill: Some call it the body or corpulent 
Veffel. The other Veffel is commonly call’d the 


Helm, Head-Chape, ee. to which the Vapours 


fly and gather, and are turn’d into W ater, this 
Vettel has fometimes 2 Charmel refembling a Bird’s 
Bill, through which the Water diftills drop by 
drop, into a Vial or fome fuch Veflel: Sometimes 


it's without any Beak, and that is when they would 


make ufe of Circulation: But thefe Utenfils are 
very different as well in their Form as in the Mat- 
ter of which they are made: It’s truc, that thofe 
which were firft invented were leaden Veftels, re- 
fembling a Bell, which covered another bra Vef, 
fel. It 1s well known and ufed throughout; feeing 
it draws a greater Quantity of Water than any 
other. They afterwards found out another Fafhion; 
by which hil Veflels coverd with their leaden 


Helms, are heated all together by one Fire, in 4 
: Furnace made’ in the Form of a Vaulr, thar fo they 


may with lefs Charge and Pains diftill a 


| es 
Quantity of Water, as may be {een by 'the 


igure 
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following. : 
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To give as clear an: Idea gs can be of the ¥ct- 


felst made: ule of in Drftilling; here follows anicx- 
acti Defcfiption of them: 44 BC is a Glafs or 


earthen Veftel which is coll ae 
‘Ee Veflel B is a 'Cucwyblr, and fo call'd from 
the “Latin Wotd Cucurbita. Gourd; it’s made of 
the fame Stuff as the former: us that which 
‘ferves to contain the Things you would diftill, 
they place it on the oe ea of which ly and py. 

The Velfel which they mark’d with the Letter 
C, ig that’ which they name the Helm; they put it 
on the Cucurbit; it’s there chat the Vapours which 
are raifed by the Help of the Fire gather, and fall 
drop by @fop thtough the Beak of the Helm into 
the Recipient.  .§- -—. : 
-. D Lis a Glafs or earthen ‘Veffel nam’d the Recé> 
pient ; they ptace it upon a Roundel of Straw, that 
ir may have the firmer Footing: Its Neck is cut 
fhort ;-but when it is long, they give it the namie 
of ¢ Matras. a _ 

— Laftly, “The Veltel 4 i$ call'd the Cupfula, it’s 
made of earth, and placed on the Top of the Fur- 
nace, and they fill. it with Sand, upon which they 

lace the Cucurbit, | 

‘When they are about cutting off the Neck of 
the Recipient to the Length they would have it, 
they befmear the Packthread with fome ‘Turpen- 
tine or: Brimftone, which they wind feveral Times 
about the Place where they defign the Neck 
fhould be cut off; and then they fet this Thread 
on Fire, and when the Flame has well heated the 
Place, they apply a wet Cloth to it, and the Neck 
of the Reciptent will exactly break off there, _ 

When they apply the Head to the Cucurbit, 
Care muft be taken to pafte fome Paper upon the 
Places where they are t© join, and even upon the 
Neck of the Cucurbit’if it be thought neceffary, 
to the end that the Vapours may not efcape thro’ 
that Place; It’s alfo proper fome fhould be pafted 
upon the Junctures of the Beak of the Head, or 

the Retort, and of the Neck of the Matrafs for 
the fame Reafon. . | 7 

In the mean time it’s neceffary you fhould prick 
a Hole with a Pin & the pafted cone in fome 
Sorts Gf Diftillings, for fear thefe Veffels fhould 
mifcarry for Want of Air. 

' When you are about making ufe of a Retort 
and aoe it to a great Fire, it’s necefflary you 
fhould befer it even to the very End of the Beak, 
with a Sort of Scuff made of Potters Earth, Cows 
or Sheeps Dung, and of Florfe-dung. ’ It ought to 
be well dry’d and reduced into a Powder in a Mor- 
tar; It fhould be mix’d all together, and well di- 
lured; you may if you will puta little Sand to it: 
They give this Compotition the Name of Lute. 
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They wet the Retort 4 BC, and prefent!y’ apply 
a thin lay of this Mixcure to it, which they fufter 
todry; then they apply afecond, and fo on till the 
Lays may be near the third Part of an Inch thick. 
The Lute hinders the Veffel to break when it is 

hitead of a Lute prepard in the Manner de- 
(ctibed, you may make ufe only of Clay or Pot- 
ter’$ Earth weil pulverized: You muft {tcep it in 
Water, {0 as that it may it felf become fluid; each ~ 
Lay applyd to the Retort fhould be very thin; 


; se ah to the Heat of a great Fire. 


| taty dry ic by turning the Veflel often upon the 
| lizhted Coals, and fometimes rubbing the Outfide 


with their Hands wet in common Water. 
Leaden Limbecs, as has been obferved, were 
formerly much inufe: Elowever, it has been found 


Bh that che Waters diftill’d in thefe Sorts of Veflels 


have not retained the Smell, Savour, and other 
. Qualities of the Subftances from which they were 
, diftil'd, but {nell of Smoak, and had a Tincture 
of Aduftion: Moreover, the Waters diftill?’d trom: 
‘fharp, pungent, and bitter Plants, retain nothing of. 
the Bitternefs and Acrimony of their Plants, but 
‘rather a faint SweetnefS: The Water which runs 
.through leaden. Pipes often brings Bloody Fluxes 
‘upon thofe that drink ’em, by reafon of the Na- 
ture of Lead, which is of the Subftance of Mer- 
cury 3 to which we may add, that we commonly 
find that thofe Waters which were diftill’d through 
‘Lead ‘have very often fharp and vehement Vapours; 
cand this comes to pafs, becaufe a Sale is diflolved 
from the Arch of the Limbec, which taints the 
Waters, and makes them white and thick like 
Milky. 

‘For thefe Reafons they have invented another In- 
ftrument, cal?'d by M. Chomel, a Bladder, whofe infe- 
rior Veifel and the Helm which covers it, are made 
af Copper, and both of them placed upon a Fur- 
‘nace. This Inftrument is proper not only to diftill 
Brandy'made of Wine, but alfo all forts of Plants 
intufed in a convenient Quantity of common 
Water. Moreover, the Helm ought to have a 
great Beak, which enters into a Vetfcl full of Wa- 
‘ter, that fo the Vapours may not diflipate, but be 
condenfed, and turned into Water. 

. The modern and moft ingenious Chymifts have 
found out a better Method than ‘the former ones, 
which is to diftill Waters by a Bath-Marie, that is, 
a Bath of fome boiling Water, or upon its Vapours ; 
for it is certain that'thofe Waters are the beit be-- 
yond Comparifon, forafmuch as they exactly retain. 
not only the Smell, but alfo the Tafte, and other 
Qualities of their Plants; and this is brought about, 
becaufe the Bath of boiling Water, by its Pmidity, 
‘retains, keeps, and preferves the fubril Parts of the 
‘Plants, and thereby prevents a Diffolution and Ex-. 
halation of them; as may be feen by thofe that are 
diftill’d with violent Wood or Coal Fires, which is 
‘the only Reafon that there is as much Difference - 
between the Waters diftill’d in a leaden Limbec 
-and Bath-Marie, as there is between Lead and Gold; 
for they not only retain the proper Qualities of their , 
Plants, the Smell, and the Tafte, but they alfo be- 
come clear, pure, and limpid, without the leaft Sa- 
vour of Smoak or Aduftion; whercas the other on- 
the contrary always prefent to the Tafte fome Smell . 
of Smoak,: which not only makes the Healthy, as 
much as the Sick, reach to Vomit, but alfo is very 
injurious to the Breaft, Scomach, Liver, and other 
inward Parts of the Body, by reafon of the ill 
Qualities ic has contracted from the Veflel wherein | 
ic was diftul’d. | | - 


~ This 


This may cafily be known by Wormwood- 
Warer diftil?d in a leaden Limbec, which is 
fweet and not bitter like the Plant; as alfo by all 
other Sorts of Waters diftill’d from Plants, which 
have a hot Temperament, and a fharp or bitter 
Tafte; for the leaden Limbec fuperficially re- 
ceiving the Vapour of the Herbs which are hot, 
as to their Effect and Vertue, eafily corrupts its Su- 
perficies, and turns it into a very fubtil Cerufe, 
which afterwards intermixes with the Water, and 
imparts a faint Sweetnefs to them 3 this may be ob- 
ferv’d by the whitith Colour of thefe Waters; efpe- 
cially when they are diftill’d in a brand new Lim- 
bec ; for that Vellel which has been long in Ufe, 
having, by the Length of Time and frequent di- 
ftilling, acquird, as it were, a Cruft of Plaifter 
every where, is not fo eafily chang’d by the Va- 
pours as if turn’d into Cerufe. 

Irs not to be wondered, that the leaden Su- 
perficies is chang’d into a Cerufe by the Sharpnefs 
of the -Plants, feeing the Cerufe it felf is made of 
Sheets of Lead a by the Vapours of Vine- 
gar, and extended upon Wattles made of Cane : 
Bur this does not happen to the Waters diftill’d by 
Bath-Marie; for you may eafily difcern by your 
Tafte their Bitternefs or Acrimony , Sharpnefs, 
RoughnefS, Sweetnefs, and Infipidnefs, whether 
they are diftill’d from Plants that are bitter, fharp, 
or fuch as have other Taftes and Qualities, and 
this comes to pafs, becaufe the Helm or Cover of 
the Balneum Maria is made of Glafs, from which 
they cannot acquire any extrancous Soret 

fo fhort, the Warers which are diftill’d in the 
Veffel call’d the Bladder, which as well as its 
Helm, is made of Bras, are much better, and 
have a greatér Vertue than thofe which are diftill’d 
i a leaden Limbec, becaufe the Fire of the Fur- 
race cannot burn nor infe& the Subftances with 
_any Smoak, while they are foaking and boiling in 
‘he Water: In the mean time they do not entire- 
ly rerain their Vertues, betaufe of the Mixture of 
Water which fuffocates ’em, and diiperfes their 
Vertues; and thercfore the Preference before all 
other Warers, muft be given to thofe which are 
 diftil?’d in a double Veffel, or by the Vapour of 


boiling Water, which is call’d Bath-Marie: Its 


tfuc, that thof¢ are the beft which are diftill’d by 
tlie Vapour of boiling Water, rather than by put- 
ting the Veffel, which contains the Subftances, in- 
to boiling Water; for the Vertue often is more 
fubtil, and better extracted; tho’ both of them are 
very good; and no other Inconvenience can be 
apprehended to befal em, but that they are not of 
long Duration: But you had better diftill often, 
that you may have what is good. 

The third Sort of Urenfil, which we call Barh 
Marie, or double Veffel, confifts of two Pieces ; 
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one of ’em is a large BrafS Veffel, made in the 
Form ot a brafs Kertle or Caldron, thar js large 
and high, and furnifh’d with its Cover, which is 
plac’d upon a Furnace, Jt contains boiling Wa- 
er; the other 1s a Limbec, whole corpulent Vef- 
Nis alfo made of Brafs.,and fo incorporated with 
the Cover of the Caldron, that they are fattened to 
one’ another; fo that neither of them can be put 
on nor taken off without the other; the Cover is 
made either of Gla, Tin, or bakd Farh: The 
Cover has a Hole in it, that is well fopod with a: 
Wedge, through which the boiling Woarer is dif. 
charg’d into the Caldron, when the Water within 
is dimini(h’d after long boiling. 
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tains four Limbecs, whofe corpulenc Vefflels are 


Glafs or Tin, and their Covers of Gla: Befides 
thefe Four, there is one which excels the reft, 
which is only heated by the Vapour of boiling 
Warer, that mounts up by the Means of a great 
Channel; and this yields a better Water than all 
the other four: All thefe Veffels being well united, 
and as it were incorporated together, are fupported 
by a large and big brafs Caldron; they are well 
tinned and fo united, that. no Vapour can go out 
or exhale; all thefe Inftruments are fo rang’d and 
fet together, that they feem to be but one Body; 
except that the Helm may be taken off, and put 
on, when there is Occafion to diftill the Waters. 
There is another Sort of Bath Marie that is ad- 
mirably good, whofe corpulent Veffel is made of 
Tin, like unto a great Urinal, three Foot long, 
broad at the Bottom, and a lirtle narrower at the 
Top: The Bottom and the Belly are two large 
Fect deep in the boiling Water; and the up 
Part rifes above the Bath a full Foor, rhrouEticd 
round Hole, which is in the Middle of the Cover 
of the Caldron, where the Bath is: Upon this cor- 
lent Veffel they place a Tin Limbec cover'd and 
urrounded with another Tin Veffel alfo, which is 
‘much larger, that receives the cold Water, that 
they can fee to run through a (Channel or Tin Foun- 
tain, of another Veffel that is pretty long, and 
ftanding on the Top of the Column: This Wa- 
ter ferves continually to cool the Limbec , that fo 
the Vapours arifing there may be the better con- 
duéted and fooner turned into Water; and for as 
much as it is very difficult to keep the Water that, 
is contain’d in the Veffel which futrounds the Lim- 
bec, from being heated by a Succeffion of fo 
much Heat in the Limbec; the Veffel has @ 


runs by loofening the Cock; and is prefently fuled 
wich cold Water, which runs from the Vefiel 


above 


There is another Sort of Bath Marie that con-, 


put into the Bath, and they may be made either of 


Channel, through which the Water incontinently — 
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above it. But that you may not be at fo much 
Trouble, (0 often to ditcharge hot Water, and 
bring cold in the Room of it, you may difpofe 
Things in fuch a Manner, that the Veifel which is 
on the Top of the Column, may continually let 
fo much cold Water run into the Veflel that fur- 
roynds the Limbec, as fhall run of the other out 
oft. The Means of loofening or ftoppmg the 
Cocks when there is Occafion; and to the end 
that. the Caldron where the Bath is, may be always 
full of the fame Guay of Water, which ocher- 
wife muft diminifh by the vehement Heat of the 
Fire of the Furnace; there is at the Batis of the 
Column another Veffel full of very her Water; 
which runs into the Bath, through a Fountain or 
Channel, to be managed with its own Cock: This 
Water is heated, for a@s much as the Wall of the 
Column is hollow and empty, even to the Bot- 
tom of this Veficl: This Sort of Beth Marie is 
proper to diftill Warers in abundance, becaufe of 
the cold) Water which thickens and immediately 
converts-the Vapours there imo Water. _ 
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TheVerxetians diftil theirWaters in this Manner; the 
Furnace is round, and every Way round it contains 
feveral carthen Veffels, placed within like unto an Uri- 
nal, well luted with Mortar made of Potters Earth, 
and each of ’em_ cover’d with a Limbec or Glafs 
or earthen Cover; to the Beak of which hangs a 
Vial ry’d wath a p.city thick Srring, to receive the 


Water thet diftills from”em: If the Fire happens. 


to be. too violent, you muft put notbing into the 
Vefféls til] the Heat be “fomewhat diminifh’d ; for 
fear the Plants, and other Ingredieuts, thould be 
burnt : The Mouth of the Furnace fhould-be al- 
ways well ftopt, that fo the [leat may be kept up 
within to operate upon fo many Veffels: It’s ne- 
céffary feveral Perfons thould be employ’d in the 
Management of this Furnace: Some are to take 
Care of the Fire, others throw the Herbs into the 
corpulent Veficls; and {ome areemploy’d in adapt- 
ing all the Covers to the Veffels : In this Manner they 
may extract a great Quantity of Waters, even an 
hundred Pounds Weight in a Night and a Day: 
Thefe Waters are much better than thofe that are 
diftii’'d in Limbecks of Lead, or other Metals ; 
feeing they are not infected with the Inconveni- 
ences which accompany Metals. 
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Orher Utenfils there are for diftilling; they have 


corpulent Veilels made either of Brafs, Iron, or 


other Metal, with a thick Neck end presty Nar- 
row, upon which they alfo Place a Helm, made 
alfo of Copper, in the Form of-a Pyramid, and 
incompafled as it were with a Bucket of cold W'a- 
ter, to the end that the Vapour may the fooner, 
and in a greater Quantity, be turn’d into Water, 
and that Water may not acquire 2 fiery Quelity : 
Some, inftead of this long Neck-and Helm, have ‘ 
a Canal made of Tin, or fome other Metal, very 
long, and winding like a Serpent. For which 
Reafon they have given it the Nar Of Serpentine, 
It's made of feveral Picces in right Angles, which 
pafs into a Bucket, or the like Vefifel, full of Wa- 
ter. 
There are feveral other Utenfils for diftilling, 
whofe different Forms may be fccn hereafter. 
Now for a3 much as the diftilltd Water for the 
moft Part affumes its Eflence, and other th like 
Qualitics from the Helm, it’s neceflary Choice 
fhould be made of the heft that ean be got; and 
the beft indeed are thefe made of Glais; the next, 
thofe made of Earth, glazd within and withour ; 
thethird, Tin ones, and the feurtii Copper tinn’d 
over; and the fifth Brafs tinn’d over: But the brafs 
and copper Veffels have thefe two Inconveniences, 
the one, that they make the Water become of a 
dark red Colour, and huf burnt; and the other is, 
that Brafs and Copper have a more venemous Qua- 
liry than any other Metal: The fixth are thofe 
made of Iron; efpecially when they are about to 
dittill fome folid Matter, which fhould be apply’d 
outwardly, and not taken inwardly: ‘Thofe who do 
not value the Expence, ufe gold or filver Vetiels ; 
but for as much as every Body cannot go to this 
Charge, they ought to content themfelves rather 
with Veflels of Glafs, of Earth Icaded or g'az'd, 
or of Stone, rather than thofe made of Lead , or 
other Metal : However the Glats ones are the beft ; 
but they muft not be made of firm Glafs, but of 
criftaline Glafs, and very thick; for let em be ne- 
ver fo thick, they are neverthelefs brite: You 
muft heat ’em flowly and by degrees, whether they 
be put in a Bath-AZary, or upon hot Afhes and a 
Furnace Fire; and when the diftilling is over, fuf- 
fer em alfo to cool gently; and becaule the Elcim - 
is feparated from the corpulen: Veflel, it wiil be 
proper to unite ‘em together with an Hempen or 
coarfe Cloth, which has been dipt in an excellent 
; Sore 
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of Mortar made of the White of an Egg; 
ee and a littl Maftick: The Vefiel in 
which the Water is received from the Recipient, 
fhould be a Glafs-Vial, with a long Neck, into 
which the Beak of the Helm muft enter, which 
may in like Manner be join’d with the Beak by 
fome of the faid Mortar, for fear the diftill’d Wa- 
ter fhould evaporate too much : Tho’ we fee fome- 
times thofe that are made in the Form of an Uri- 
nal, which are not at all fix’d to the Beak. 


EXPLANATION. 


4, Furnace. 

B, Copper-Bladder or Stillatory tinned on the 
Infide. | 

C; Moor’s Head. 

D, Peffel containing Water to cool the Liquor 
that diftills, and the Pipe which conveys it into 
the Recipient. . 

E, Recipient. 

F, Iron Cornet for the Regulus. 

G, Steel Mill. 

H, Furnace to make four Retorts diftill at one 
time. 

IITTI, Four great Recipients. os 

K, Veffel to feparate the Qil from the diftilled 
Water by a Match. 

L, A .ingot. 


EXPLANATION 


A, Furnace to diftill the Spirit of Wine. 

B, Copper-Bladder tinned within Side, contain- 
ing the Brandy. | 

C, Copper-Serpentine,. fupported by a Column. 

D, The Helm on the Serpentine. 

E, The Cooler or Refrigeratory. 

F, Another Furnace for the fame Ufe. 

G, The Copper-Bladder tinned on the Infide, 
containing the Brandy. 

F, Tin-Serpentine. 

J, Glafs Helm. 

K, The Recipient. 

‘ L, Moor’s Head, or Caput Mortuum. 

M, Tunnel. ° . 

NO, Two Glafs Heads one upon another, the 
lowermoft of which is open at Top. 

PP, Matras of Rencounter. | 

® , Cucurbits of Rencounter. 

RR, Iron to cut off the Neck of the Reci- 
pient. | 
5, Stopple for the Door of the Furnace. 

T, Glafs Place. | 

U, Crane. | 

X, Stand for the Recipient of the Spirit of 
Wine. 


A, Reverberatory Furnace. 
B, Dome. . 
C, Furnace to diftill Herbs by aSand Bath. _ 
D, Copper-Veflel tinned in the Infide, contain- 
ing the Herbs. ‘ 

E, Copper-Helm tinned on the Infide. 

F, Copper-Veifel for a Bath Maria. 

G, Glafs Bottle furnifhed with its Furnace for 
Filtrations. 

H, Recipient. 
, RA 


T, A Nelt-Glafs Infersum. 
L, Farthen Capfula. 
4M, ‘Stopple for the Capfula. _ 
" N, Matras with a long Neck. 
-O, Head of the Matras. 
P, Recipient. 
Q, Philofophical Egg. 
R, Glafs Veffel to feparate the Oils. 
_S, Another Glafs Vefiel for the fame Purpofe. 
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EXPLANATION 


‘4, The Tour of the Achanor. Ra 
3 ae Two Furnaces heated by the Fire of the 
ti = 
D, Two Channels containing the Coals. 
_ EE, Two upper Apertures of thefe Channels. 
FF, Doors of thetwo Furnaces. 
_ G, Wind-Furnace. _ —s 
’ H, Door of the Furnace. © 
' I, End of the Pipe which conveys the Wind 
into. the Furnace. | - ; 
_ II, Pipe which conveys the Wind. — 
L; Bel OWS. , 2 
M M, Pieces of Wood bearing and ferving for 
the Motion of the Bellows. 
OO, Chimney. 
P, Square Piaces of Iron for the Grate of the 


ce. 
Oe Piece of an Iron Plate to putover the {quare 


ORR. Stopples for the Channels of the Tower. 
ST, Two Crucibles. ° 
U; Iron Pincers. 

_ X; Iron Nippers. 


And fo 


, Brick very well dry’d in the Sun; for as much 
as they are more manageable, than thofe which. 


EXPLANATION 


1, Furnace for the Aludel. 
B, The Aludel. | 
CCCCC, Pots of the Aludel. ’ 
pal nee of the Aludel. 
» Great earthen Pots for diftilli e Spiri 
of Sulphur. | | aoe 
FF, Glafs Bells. . 
GG, Crucibles containing the Sulphur. 
HHH, Three grear Glafs Plates. 
IIT, Three Crucibles containing the Sulphur. 
KKK, Three Glafs Bells. 
LLL, Three Chapes or Heads. 
M, Glafs Veffel for the Circulations. 
N, Gla Limbeck all of one Piece. 
O, Pelican. 


rd 


As to the Form of the Furnaces which are made’ 
€ of to diftill Waters, they are various according 
to the Diverfity of the Things you would diftill : 
r the Materials fome are made of unbakd 


are entirely burnt, and that you may cut em with 
your fron, to give ’°em what Form you pleafe ; 
others build "em only with Plaifter, snd fome with 
Fullers Earth, and nothing elfe 5 the beft are made 
of Cement, Whité of gs, Fullers Earth and- 
ws Hair; others of Brick well pounded, Horfe- | 
dung, or Sinews, and Fuller’s Earth: And as to 
the Forms of them, regard muft be had to the 
Veffels that are to be pur in them; fome are quite 
ee — are the beft and moft commodis 
Ous; Others are {quare; fome raifed - high int 
the Form of Pyramid others in, she Fors of 
Vault, and fome bear the, Shape of Stoves; for at 
which you may confult the veceeding Figures 3 
Which will better inform the Reader than all the 
Inftructions any Body is capable to give. 


Thefe Furnaces ought to have two Bottoms, 


j one lower than the other, in order to receive the 
| Athes of the Coals or other combuftible Materi- 


als into it; the other is higher for containing the 
lighted Coals therein ; it is a Sort of a Grate or 
Iron Bars that pafs through and through acrof the 
Furnace ; and are fo feparated from each other by 
feveral {mall Holes, that the Athes of the Fire 
may the more sae drop through into the lower 
Bottom, and not check the Fire which heats the 
Limbeck. It fhould be of a middling Bignefs to 
receive the Coals or Wood into it, and there fhould 


j be two or three little. Holes at Top, to give Air 


and Vent to the Fire, when you would augment 
it: Both the one and the other fhould have a Door 
to it: For want of a Furnace or Materials where- 
with to make it, you mutt fo accommodate your 
Veffel or Caldron as to place it upon a Trever, 
and light the Fire under it. : 

Bur tho’ from what has been faid, the Way of 
building a Fumace may be eafily comprehended, 
yet it may not be improper to infert here the Fi- 


ox and Building of a Furnace, which may be 


one with a fmall Charge, to which the Veffels, 


ry 


Ke I {poken of in the Beginning’ of this Article, may 


ino the Space PO, which is the Hearth of the 


' be fitted, and they may, for their Conveniency, be 
' eafily carried elfewhcre. 


In building the Furnace LM of what BigneG 


- you pieafe, care mult be taken to put at the Place 


PQ, a great, or feveral Iron Bars which may ferve 
to bear up the Coals or Wood that are to be put 
Rr. Fur- 


\ 
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Furnace ; at R there muft be an Aperture left, 
thro’ which you -are to put into the Hearth the 
combutftible Matter you have to keep up the Fire: 
The Space LQ is the Place which they call 
the 4/6 Pex, which ferves to receive the Afhes 
that fall from the Hearth: The Aperture at S has 
two ufes, one of which is for taking out the Afhes, 
and the other is, to give vent to the Air, which 
contributes to increafe the Heat of the Fire; thefe 
two Openings ought, each of them, to havea Door 
made either of Iron or Brick: You muft place 
two Bars of Iron at NO to fupport the Retort 
or Capfula; Laftly, you muft leave an opening at 
the Top of the Furnace, and at the Place where 
the Dome fhould join it, which will yield a Paf- 
fage to the Neck of the Retort. 

You muft apply a Dome or Cover FG, to the 
Top of the Retort, in which you mutt leave feve- 
ral Openings; one as at H, ferves for a Chimney, 
and the others, fuch as IKG, are call’d Regifters : 


When you would leffen the Heat, ftop ’em with. 


Stopples made of Earth: If you put out the Fire, 
ftop all thefe Openings and fhut the Doors of che 
Furnace. | 

The firft Figure reprefents the Furnace with the 
Retort to which they lute the Recipient Z. You 
may alfo put a little Lute at 4, the Place where 
the Neck of the Retort comes out of the Furnace; 
they dry it by holding a Chafing-difh of Fire or 
lighted Coals in a Spoon near it. 


The fecond Fignre reprefents a Furnace fupply 
with a Capfula, the Cucurbit E, and the Helm F, 
to which they have fitted the Matras G. | 
_ _ To prepare Matters for diftilling, it is not enough 

that your Furnaces and other Things that have 
been mention’d fhould be ready; but you muft 
alfo make a Preparation, and have in a Readinefs 
the Things that you have a mind to diftill, before 
_ you purt’em into the Limbec: This. Preparation is 
threefold; viz. Infufion, Putrefaction and Fermen- 
tation: Infufion is nothing but a fteeping or Mace- 
ration of the Thing you would diftill in fome Li- 
quor, not only that you may render the Subftances 
more ready and eafy to be diftill’d; but alfo either 
to excite the more Juice in them, to keep their 
fmell, to acquire a new Quality, to increafe their 
Vertues, er for fome other End, which fhall be 
mention’d in particular. It’s true, that this Prepa- 
ration is not neceffary to be made in refpect to all 
Sorts of Matters: For fome ftand in no Need of 
being intufed or fteeped, but rather fhould be dry’d 


carefully obferved in this Pre 
‘ fufion; viz. The Time of the Infufion, and the 


{Bas 


“before they are diftill’d, by reafon of the very 


eat Moifture that is in them. Irs fufficient 
ightly to moiften others with fome Liquor, as is 
practifed in diftilling dry’d Rofes and Camomile, 
which are only moiften’d with common Water, 
“¢ ioees ?em on a Linnen Cloth for a whole 
ight in Summer-time, when the Weather is fair 


to receive the Dew; and when they are thus 


moiftened, to diftill them. 

Thofe Things which are fteeped and infufed are 
continually in the Sun or upon the Fire, either for 
the Space of half an Hour, for feveral Hours, 2 


whole Night, two or three whole Days, or feveral _ 


Months, according to the Nattre of. the Medi- 
cine, different Intentions of the Phyfician, and 
preffing Neceffity: We fometimes diftill the Moi 
fture that has been preffed out, and at other Times 
the whole Infufion; that is, that which is infufed, 
and the Liquor in which the Infufion has been made. 

Wherefore there are two Things that fhould be 
ion made for In- 


Liquor wherein the Things are to be infufed; the 


‘Fime ought to be calculated according to the Di-. 


verfity of the Materials; for thofe which are hard 

or folid, dry or whole, require a longer Infufion 

than thofe that are tender, frefh, or wounded : 

Whence it comes to pa(fs, that Roots and Seeds 

ce twice as much time for Infufion, as Leaves 

a fimple Flowers do ;~and ’tis the fame with other 
hings. 

The Liquors in which the Infufion is made, ought 
to anfwer the Nature of the thing’ you Would di- 
fill, infomuch that hot Things fhould be. infufed 
in Liquors that are alfo hot, and cold Things ‘in 
cold Liquors; fo they ought likewife ‘to the Ends, 
and Intentions you have in diftilling, which is the 
only Caufe of the Diverfiry of Liquors, wherein 
you would make an Infufion; and fuch are the 
greateft Part of Rain and Spring Water, Dew, ei- 
ther raw or diftilled, crude or diftilled Juice, di- 
ftilled Waters, Brandy, raw or diftilled Vinegar, 
raw or diftilled Milk, human Blood, Hog and 
Goats Blood diftilled or not diftilled. 

As for thofe Things which have but little Juice 
in them, as Sage, Betony, Balm Gentle, and 
Wormwood, or the like; or fuch as are very odo- 
riferous, asare all Sort of Spices, fweet {melling Bark 
and Wood, as Cinnamon, they require to be in- 
fufed in Wine, to the end you may ftir up fome 
Juice in thofe that have bur little, by Reafon 
of their flender and fubtil, Subftance ; it’s true, the 
furer and better way were, not to fteep Spices 
and Aromaticks in Wine, nor Brandy, but rather 
in common Water: For in diftilling them thus, 
as has been experienced; the Vapours rife too 
foon, and do not carry with them the Vertue of 
Aromatick Things; but the Water will not mount 
without carrying with it the Atomatick Vertue: 
Thofe Things which are hard and metallick, asi 
Pearl, Coral, Eggfhells, Criftal, Emeralds, Ja- 
cinths,-and the like, are commodioufly infufed in. 
raw and diftilled Vinegars or elfe in diftilled or up- 
diftill’d Urine : Thefe Waters ought not to be ta- 
ken inwardiy; but ony ufed in outward Applica- 
tions: When you would have: fome Waters ren- 
der’d very aperitive and penetrating, you may in- 
fufe the Materials in raw or diftilled Vinegar, fuch 
are the Waters that are di(till’d for the Stone or 
Gravel, or to remove great Obftructions iri the Li- 
ver, Spleen or Womb. When you would have the 
Water retain more of the Matter of which it is 
diftilled, you may infufe or diftill ic in its own 
Juice, which has the like Vertue: They alfo fome- 

r times 


-— 


tn _s 


"times infufe Things in the Blood of a Man, Goat 
‘or Swine, to the oA the Vertue of it may be affift- 
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ed and augmented: as to the Water that is di- 


" ftilled for breaking the Stone, whether in the Kid- 


nies or Bladder, it may receive Infufion firft in the 


‘BI He-Goat: The fame may be faid of, 
ae OW hey of Goats-Milk, in which they infufe 
‘Things in order to have the Waters, which ma 

‘ferve to cleanfe Ulcers in the Kidneys or Blad- 


i muft be obferv'd in general, that all Infufions 
ought to be made in Liquors which help or in- 


‘ereafe the Vertue of the Things you would di- 
full; gre that before the Infufions are made, you 


mutt flice and pound ’em {mall, fometimes adding 


: lfth Part of Salt to. thofe that are very moift, 
is Flehh, the Blood of a Man or Beatft, as well to 


them from Corruption, as to caufe a Se- 
sro of the Humours which fhould be di- 
ftull’d. 


They fometimes put thofe Things to rot that are 
to be diftil’d, and when they are putrify’d they are 


then diftill’d. 


e Fermentations of the Materials and Infuf- 
is erform’d with the Sun in the Dog-Days, 
or at other Times when the Sun fhines very hot; 
which requires feveral Days, as four or more; for 
the greater the Fermentation and the better the 
Preparations, the greater Quantity of Water you 
will have. 


General Rules for diftilling of Waters. 
In the firft Place the Furnace ought to be fo 


4 fired, that it may not do any. Injury to the Houfe 


y fetting it on fire ; you muft alfo take care chat 

ing falls upon your ‘Furnace. . 
nore aan spol diftil Sea or other things 
that have a venemous Malignity in them, keep at 
a diftance from them in the time of diftilling, for 
‘the Fumes which exhale from thofe malignant things 


will caufe either a Palfey, Exulceration of the 


Lungs, or Lofs of Memory, and fometimes fud- 
den Death 


If you diftill in GlaG Veffels, you muft chuie. 


thofe that have been well caft, without any Knots 
or Flaws, even every way, thick, and fuch as 
have been alread d. | 

"The Coals anne thoroughly lighted and half 


‘bumt before you put the things into the Lim-. 


bec, that fo the Smoak, or any other dings ef 


‘may be gone; or at the leaft, you mutt put a 


Matter of Athes or fine Sand between the Limbec 


and the Furnace, that the Coals may not infeft the | thick 


Water with Smoak: Moreover, you’ muft not in 
kindling the Fire make ufe of Wood that is half 


rotten and of an ill Smell, nor of Coals-that have | 


been fmother’d in a Ditch; for fear the ree 


‘fhould be infected with their malignant and 


ing Vapours. | 

he Fire muft not be violent at firft, as well. for 
the Safety of the Veffels, which may break by re- 
ceiving too fudden a Heat, as that the Ingredients 


‘May receive the Heat very gently: However, the 


Heat may be increafed by degrees, and even tothe 


third Degree, if there is occafion. 


You muft not put too great a Quantity of Stuff 


‘into the Limbec, for fear it might overflow and run 


out; befides, the upper Part thereof may difunite, 


-and the lower remain entire; and therefore it will 


bé better to put fome in often, and by this means 
the Water will diftill in greater Plenty. 

The Water of a Bath Marie ought to be no 
hotter than that you can bear putting in your Fin- 


‘Heat of the 
Muft put the Veffel that contains the diftill’d Wa- 
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ers though many times there are things to be di- 
till'd by 2 Bath Marie, for which if the Water of 
the Bath does nor yield a Hear that is violent 
enough, let fome fine Sand be mix’d to increafe 
the Heat of the Water. 

If the Glafs Limbec happens to crack on the 
Fire, you muft hinder the pirits. evaporating, by 
fteeping feveral Linnen Cloths in the Whites of 
Egzs that are well beaten, and apply them hot to 
the Crack one after another ; {0 Ae as one dries 
up into a Cruft, the other is forthwith put up- 
on it. 

If you diftill your Waters either with the Heat of 

€3, as is very often done, of Sand, Filings of 
Steel, or Scales of Iron ulveriz’d, you muft {ur- 
round the corpulent Veffel, whether it be Glafs, 
Brafs, or any other Metal, either with very fine 
Afhes that have been fifted, with Sand, or Filings 
of Iron, well pulveriz’d; infomuch that thefe Afhes 
rife half a Foot above the thing to be diftill’d. 
Thefe Athes thould be contain’d in the upper Pare 
of the Furnace, or in an earthen Veffel put over 
the Furnace,. and heated with the Coal Fire in the 
bottom of the Furnace. Waters thus diftill’d, laft 
much longer than thofe that are diftil’d by a Bath 
Maria : hs for the reft, they are of un¢qual Ver- 
tue. 

If you have not Leifure to diftill with a Lim. | 
bec, and that you have a Mind to diftill fome 
Juice or other Liquor, boil the Juice in fome Vef- 
fel; and placing a Gla upon this Veffel, the Fume 
will turn into Vapours, which will afterwards dif 


folve into Water. By this means Vinegar will eafi- 


y be turn’d into Water, which is very good for , 
pecks in che Eyes, efpecially if before the Diftil- 
ling, you boil a {mall Quantity of Rue in Vine 
gar. , 

Hot Subftances, to be the more etlicacious, 
ought to be diftill’d three or four times over, by 
pouring them on other pe or rectifying them 
by themfelves; but for cold things, fuch as the 
Rofe, one Ditftilling is fufficient ; by that they will 
become more cold, except the Force of the Fire 
gk fame Heat and ey to the things. © 

_ When you would diftill a Water three or four 
times, you muft at every Diftilling leffen the Heat 
to half a Degree after half a Degree, and fo on 
till you come to the firft Degree that was at firft 
given in: they do otherwife when they would ex- 
tract the Quintefcence of fomething, for then the 
Feat ought to be increas’d. 

You muft take care in the Diftillings of all Wa- 
ters, to fet the Flegm apart, that is, the grofler, 
icker, ‘and more watery Humour : and to this 
purpofe, you mutt carefully examine the thing you 

(till; for the Flegm fometimes comes out ri{t, 
and fometimes laft in Courfe of Diftilling ; as in 
the diftilling of Brandy, it remains laft, though di- 
{till'd feveral times: ‘bnt in diftilling moft other 
things, it comes away firft, as in Vinegar, Honey, 


and the like Subftances. This you may know by 


tafting the firft and the laft diftili’d Waters; and in 
cafe the Flegms are not thus feparated, as it’ will 
happen to many Waters with which it is clofely 


mixd, you muft for fome Days expofe them to 
the Sun, in a Veffel ftopp’d with Linnen or Parch- 


ment, with a Hole in irc, that fo all that is excre~ 
mentitious my be confum'd: but for want of the 
‘oun, as in the Winter Seafon, you 


ters into a Vefiel full of Water, and boil ir therein 


tll a third Part be conf{um’d. 


You may know that the Diftilling is good and 
regular, if you. can count Ten between the Drops 
Rr2 that 
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that diftill, and from that you may alfo make a 
Judgment of the Quantity and Force of the Fire. 

If you would have the Waters have the Odour, 
Savour, or other Qualities of fome certain thing or 
other; as of Honcy, Cinamon; Camphire, Musk, 
or other odoriferous Subftances, either to impart 
fome Odour to thofe that have none, or a es 
Odour to thofe that have a bad one; it will be 
proper to rub the Helm with thofe things, or to 
wrap fome of them up in a bit of Linnen, and to 
put them at the end of the Beak, that fo the di- 
ftiil'd Water paffing through them, may receive the 
Odour or other Quality that is in them. 

But becaufe the Waters diftill’d by the Violence 
of Fire, always retain fome Impreffion and Veitiges 
of the Heat, it will be the beft way, prefently after 
the Diftilling is over, to let the Vials or Veflels 
wherein you would keep them, remain for fome 
time uncoverd: However, Care muft be taken 
that the Odour and part of their Strength do not 
evaporate. To make fure Work of it, you muft 
put the Veffel, well ftopp’d, in fome cold Place, 
with moift Sand, in order to leffen theit grear 
Heat. In the mean time, it muft be obferv’d, that 
cold Waters, dift'll’d by way of Bath Marie, ftand 
in no great need of. being thus uncover’d; but 
they (hould rather be expofed to the Sun, ina Glafs 
Veflel, which muft not be quite full, or elfe let this 
Veffel for the Space of forty Hours be put into hor 
Sand, to the end that the Flegm and thicker Moi- 

ure may be confum’d, 

If the diftill’d Waters become troubled or mud- 
dy, you muft clarify them, by pouring a Drop or 
two of Vinegar upon every Pound of Water. 

As for the diftilling of Herbs, Barks, Flowers, 
and Roots in particular, ic muft be obferv’d, that 
the Waters which we diftill are of feveral forts, and 
have different Vertues: fome are Medicinal, as 
Rofe-water, thofe of Sage, Marjoram, and the 
Jike ; others Alimentous, as the Reftoratives. Se- 


sveral are Medicinal and Alimentous, as alimentous - 
Reftoratives, to which they add medicinal Things. | 


Some are purgative, as Rhubarb-water or Liquor, 
it ic was frefh or oo: others are made to beau- 
tify the Face and Hands: fome are odoriferous, as 
thofe which are extracted from Aromaticks, and 
Simples for wafhing the Face, Hands, and Body. 
DISTILLATION of Oils: As diftill’d Oils have 


by Experience been found in Phyfick to be ftronger, . 


more efficacious, and to have a more prompt Ef- 
fect than any thing elfe, to furmount all forts of 
ftubborn Difeafes, and efpecially Wounds, Ulcers, 
Pains, Tumours, and other external Accidents; it 
is praife-worthy,-and worth while for People not to 
be eee of this fort of Diftilling; not that we 
would have every Body amufe themfelves there- 


with, but fo far employ their Time for their own. 


Benefit and Satisfaction. The diftilling of all forts 


of Matters is not pretended to be accounted for 


here, but fuch things as your Gardens and Or- 
chards will afford. The things from which Oils 
may be diftilPd by way of Quintefcence, are 
the!e. : a 

Herbs, Rofemary, Serpolet, Rue, Calamint, Ori- 
gan, Lavender, Camomile, Sage, Hyfop, Bafil, 
Smallage, Mic, Srechas, Savory, Wormwood, 
Thyme; Julias, Mountain, Savine, and generally 
all Herbs that are of an hot and dry Nature, and 
have a good and ftrong Smell. | 

Seeds of Fennel, Anife, Cummin, Parfly, Siler, 


Mountain, Dill, Worm-feed, black and white Ni-. 


geila, Bifhopswort, wild Carrot, and feveral others, 
that have a good or {trong Smell. 
Flowers of Lavender, petty Mullein, St. obns- 


is tharp, of a Salt 


| or Tiles; and 


‘the Coals and light the Fire : 


| Beafts, Excrements of Beatts, ¢re. 
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wort, Oranges, Damask Rofes, Jefflamine, Rofe- 


ale Ore . 
ruits, Juniper, Bay and Ivy Berries, Pine Ap- 
ples, Capers, Apricocks, Peaches, ee 

Aromaticks, Cinamon, black Pepper, Cloves, 
Nutmeg, Angelica, Mafterwort, fweet Cyperous, 
Grains of Paradife, Nutmeg Bark, Ginger, Cubebs, 
Cyperous, Orange and Lemmon Rinds, or Peels, 
the Shells of Nuts, and many others. ° 

_ Wood, and the Bark of Wood, Rofemary, Sa- 
vine, Juniper, Afh, Guajacum, Elder, ¢c. 
oe = pinks aay Frankincenfe, a 

yamin, Laudanum, ntine, Styrax, = 
mint, Pitch and Tar, eo - 

Beafts, Parts of Beafts, or Excrements of Beafts, 
Serpents, Frogs; Scorpions, Ants, Human Blood, 
Human Bones, Ordures of Men, Goofe Greafe, 
Epes: Honey, Wax, and in fhort all things thar are 
of a hot and dry Nature. It’s true, that you may 
from cold Things, fuch as the Herbs and the 
Seeds of Poppy, Jufquians, and the like; or from 
fuch things as have a fat Juice, fometimes extract 
an oily Quinteffence: But it cannot be done with- 
out much Pains, and a deal of Time; neither will 
it have the fame Vertue with the Herb from which 
it is extracted. The Oil which is extracted from 
cold or moift Simples, is rather a watry Liquor that 

petre Tafte, or falt, and of an 
oily Subftance ; and therefore you had better dittill 
cold or moift Simples by Putrefaction, than Refo- 
lution made by the Operation of Fire. In a word, 
the Oils drawn from things by way of Quintef- 
fence, or Refolution made by the farce of Fire, -are 
an Unctuofity, or radical Humour, which is as it 
were the Soul and Form which gives Being to the 
Simples, and is the fame to it as the natural Form 
to the Being of all particular Things, in which the 
chief Vertue of the Simples confifts ; and which 
being once feparated by Diftilling, nothing remains 
of the Species of the diftill’d Simple, but the Dregs, 
Earth and Impurities, 

The Furnaces that are ufed for the Diftilling of 
chymical Oils, are of feveral Forms, according to 
the Diverfities of thofe Things you would diftill : 
The moft common and moft commodious Form 
is that which follows. Build a Furnace with Brick 
good Earth, or Mortar only, of a 
round Shape,. at leaft on the infide, to the end that 
the Fire may pafs aoe throughour. Let it be 
of a middling Length and Thicknefs, three Poot 
high at moft, and the inward Capacity a Foot at 
leaft. Its whole Height may be divided into three 
Spaces; let the firft confift of one’Foor, the fecond 
a Foot and a half, and the third containing the reft 
of the Fumace. Let there be an Iron Grate in 
thé firft Stage, to lay the Coals of which the Fire 
is made thereon ; let there be two Iron Bars in the 
fecond, about the breadth of four Fingers diftant 
from one another, upon which you are to place 
your Veffel, At the Grate in the fecond Stage, 
you ought to make two Openings that are {quare, 
and have their Sides or Covers Vike the Mouth of 
an Oven: they take off the Athes through the 
lower Mouth, and through the upper they put in 

NMorsaver there 
fhould be fome Holes made in the moft commo- 
dious Part of the upper Outlet of the Furnace, to 
give Pafflage to the Smoak; fometimes they make 
ufe of a Trevet, upon which they place the Diftilli 
Veffel in a Pot, or kind of Bowl, or other Veffel 
made of Earth or Iron, and they make a Fire under it. 

As for Vefiels that are proper and convenient for 
diftilling of Oils from Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, Roots, 
In the firft 

place 
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place, take an earthers Veffel thar is well chofen, 


clean, and well bak’d; let ic be made in 
the ara manner as the Potters make their Pors. 
It fhould be a Finger thick, or sila aay of an 
oval Form, reprefenting not a whole Egg, but one 
cut a little above half off 5 it muft be large and ca- 
pacious in proportion to the Greamefs and Capa- 
cioufne(s of the Co Veffel 5 neverthele6s, all 
ts Greatne(s, efpecially in height, muft agree with 
the third and laft ¢ of the Furnace, and its 
length muft alfo be anfwerable to the Brims of 
the Cover of the Furnace; and in like manner the 
Largenefs of its Boflom muft take up a greater 
Space than the Diftance betweert the Iron Bars 


from one another, that go crofs the Extremity of 


he fecond Interval of the Furnace, to the end that 
this Veffel may be placed thereon, and firmly fix’d : 
And therefore to do things well and exactly, it were 
betcer to build the Furnace firft, before this earthen 
effel. 
: Secondly, the fecand Veffel fhould be made of 
Copper or Latten, of an oval Figure, or like a 
Cucurbit, having a pretty large Orifice, to which 
you muft fix a broad Neck a Foot long at leaft, 
coming down from the Helm it is through this 
Neck that the Vapours of the things contain’d in 
the Cucurbit mount to the Helm. This Veffel 
will hold ten or a dozen Paris Pints, or its Large- 
ne{s muft be proportion’d to the Quantity of the 
Ingredients you would diftill; and the Rule in 
neral is, that to a Pound of Ingredients, as of Herbs, 
Seeds, @e. you muft put nine or ten Pounds of 
Water into this Veffel. ree hag A Bignets 
of this Copper Veffel muft agree in fuc @ manner 
with the Ciracioaines of the earthen Veflel that is 
in the Furnace, that the Diftance between them 
" mutt be two or three Fingers breadth, to be fill'd 
with Sand, and thar its Height with its Helm, muft 
exceed that of the earthen one a Foot and a half 


leaft. 
ig The third Veffel mu& be the Helm, round at 
top, and not at all pointed, that the Vapour may 
not fall downwards, encompafs’d with a Tube, in- 
to.which cold Water muft be put, if you have a 
mind to it, the more sa to thicken and bind u 
the Vapoirs. There muft be a Beak or Pipe at 
one of the Sides of this Tube, which proceeds from 
the Helm it felf, and through which the Oil is to 
diftill into the Recipient: there muft be a little 
Channel on the other fide, furnith’d with its Cock, 
which proceeds from the Body of that Tube, to 
difcharge the warm Water. This Helm muft be 
join’d to the Orifice and Neck of the rsa 
Vefiel, by the means of a large and long Can I, 
which defcends from it, and enters into the Ori- 
fice er Neck of the Copper Veffel, _and becomes 
fo tight, that no Vapours as they rife up can get 
out: This.Canal may be call’d the Neck of the 


Bladder, tarough which the Vapours mount up into | 


Helm. | 
he fourth Veffel muft be the Recipient, which 
receives the diftil’d Oil; it muft be bright and 
clean, and fuch may be made of Gla&. 

Such is the Form of :the Veflels of the firft 
Sort, which ferve to diftill the Oils from Herbs, 

Ss ¢. - 
nay hee Bladder that contains the “Ingredient 
out of which the Oil isto be diftill’d. 

B the Orifice, or Throat of the’Bladder, into 
which the Canal enters that comes down from the 
oe Canal a Foot long at‘leaft, otherwife call’d 
the Neck of the Limbec, which enters into the 
Orifice, or Throat of the Biadder, __ 


’ o 


Copper or Bra ones, 


D, The round Helm, which mutt not be poinr. 
ed at the top. 

E, The Tub that encompafies the He'm, into 
which the cold Water is pour'd to cool the 

elm. | 

F, The Recipient that is pretty long. . 

G, The Beak or Pipe throuzh which the oily 
Liquor drops into the Recipient 

H, The little Channel, 
Water is difcharged when 
for that which is cold. 

The two diftilling Veflels, viz, the Cucurbit and 
the Helm being made of Copper or Brats, ouche 
to be tinn’d within, to the end that the Qj] may 
acquire no extraneous Quality from thofe Metals ; 
for when Copper is watfted, and not tinn’d, it may 
impart irs own Tinture, or fome other bad Quali- 
ty to the Oil. 

It’s true, that without this Tinning, the Aion of 
the Fire, which works and Operates fuddenly, and 
with great Impetuofity upon a great Quantiry of 
Water, hinders the Oil to attraa any ill Sinell, or 
fome other extraneous Accident - and therefore in 
diftilling of Oils, you need not be afraid of making 
ule of Copper Veffels, tho’ Earthen or Glafs ones 
are judged to be much better, and properer for the 
Work, there bein nothing that is Metalick in them. 
But they are in danger of breaking, when they are 
heated, though coverd with Mortar, Earth, Ce- 
ment, and the like Defences; and when any fuch 

king or cracking happen in the Diftilling of 
Oils, efpecially precious Oils, it’s no {mall Derri- 
ment. But Perfons are at their Liberty to ufe ei- 
ther the one or the other ; only it muft be obferv'd, 
that in extracting of fome Oils, Gla, or Earthen’ 
Veffels glaz’d and leaded, are to be preferr’d before 
which will {carce fuffer the- 
Oils to come away from thofe Ingredients that have’ 
fomewhat of SharpnefS in them, either becaufe 
Copper has the like Quality, or fome other occule 
Vertue or Quality to keep it back. This has been 
obferv’d concerning Grape-Stones, whafe Oil rather 
tums in this fort o Veflal into a green Ruff, than’ 
into a thin and airy Exhalation, ufe what Arts you 


through whofe Cock the 
It is hor, to make room . 


P | can to manage your Fire; but in diftilling af Oils: 
from odoriferous Ingredients, -and of an aromatick 
and {weet Savour, or fuch 
Copper, it feems as if a 
bett. 


as have a Quality like 
Glafs Veffel was the 


The Ingredients for extradting Oils ought to be | 
diftil’d when they are in the bet Condition, viz. 
the Seeds and aromatick Things, when they are 
frefh and new gather’d; for the more recent they 


are, 


> 
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are, the more excellent the Oil will be, efpecially if 
diftil’d from fweet-fmelling and aromatick Things. ° 
As for the Herbs, they muft be gather’d when they 
are in their greateft Vigour, that is, when they 
bloom; for if you ait them later, the Oil that 
comes from them will for the moft part be frothy, 
neither will there be fo much of it. When they 
are gatherd in due rime, they muft be dry’d for a 
Month or two in the Shade, to the end that part 
of their watry and alimentary Humour may be di- 
minifh'd, and that the oily and radical Humour 
may be more purely and more entirely extracted, 
to the end they may the more eafily be pounded: 
On the contrary, if the Herbs are newly gatherd, 
and diftil’d when frefh, they will yield Plenty of 
Oils, becaufe their natural Humour then abounds ; 
but the Oil will neither be fo efficacious nor fo 
odoriferous: Thus a Medium muft be obferv’d be- 
tween thdfe two Extremes. 

But as to the preparing of Ingredients from which 
Oil is to be arated, there is no need of ufing 
Infufion or Putretaction, as they do in ae of 
Waters; for if they were infufed in Water, Wine, 
or Brandy, it would confound and intermix the true 
Savour and Smell of the Oils with fomething elfe, 
and render them more moift than 1s neceffary to 
extra@t right and pure Oil from them. Thus alfo 
if you fhould put them to rot in either Horfe- 
dung, Earth, Afhes, or boiling Water, the better 
to draw Oil from them, there is Reafon to fear 
fome ill Quality may thereby be communicated to 
the Oil; tor the Matter being corrupted, it is im- 
poffible but the Oils muft be fomewhat touch’d, 
feeing ic is a part of that Matter; and though the 
Oil diftilrd from things that are thus ae ee 
will not. be fpoil’d prefently, - yet it will not-be 
long before it corrupts, and even much fooner 
comparatively than other Oils that are extracted 
without any precedent Putrefaction of the Ingre- 
dients: and therefore thofe who are beft skill’d in 
thefe things, give it for their Opinion, that the In- 
gredients for extracting Oils muft be neither infus’d 
nor putrify’d, but only pounded, and reduc’d into 
final Pieces, then paffed through a pretty coarfe 
Siev e, which will ferve as well, and even better 
than Infufion or Putrefaction, without Braying or 
Pounding; to which it may be added, that the Bu- 
fine fs is {ooner difpatch’d this way; and that when 
the Ingredients are infus’d or putrify’d, you will not 
. extract three Drops more than by plain Bray- 
ines 6 he | 4 us ewe 
rates you have prepard, pounded, and fifted 
your Ingredients, put them into a Copper Veffel, 
with @ certain Meafure of Spring-water, viz. eigh- 
teen Pounds of Water to about two Pound Weight 
@f the Ingredient; for which purpofe the Veffel 
fhould hold a dozen to fixteen Paris Pints, that 
the third Part of it may remain empty, when the 
Water and the Stuff is in; This Water, in refe- 
rence to the Matter which is to be diftil'd, ferves as 
a Vehicle to. carry uj its Vapours, and feparate the 
Humours, by the means of its Decogtion. You 
may increafe or diminifh the Water, according to 
the Quantity of your Ingredients; but yet with this 
Caution, that you muft ever put in nine or tep 
times as much Water as your Ingredients; and that 

our Veffel, whether made of Copper, Gla&, 
arth, or any other thing, muft in its Bignefs be 
proportion’d, and fuit with the Quantity of Ingre._ 
dients you would diftill; for fhould it be either too 
aa or too little, your Pains and Charge will be’ 


The Quantity of Ingredients and of Water above-. 
mention’d, is the moit certain. that can be pitch’d 
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upon to extract Oil eafily an@ in Plenty ; for if you 
put in more, the Length of the Time will tire 
you; and if lefs, it is with Difficulry that you will 
extract ten Drops of Oil: Bur in this, however, 
Experience muft be the Guide; foraf{much as that 
ane fome things which will yield no Oil at 

» unlels yOu put in a great Quantity, as the Se 
of Anife, snd ome onher shines : a 

This Particular muft alfo be obferv'd, thar Herbs 
require a larger Veflel, and a greater Quantity of 

ater, than Seeds and Aromaticks, to extra Oil 
from them ; for the Herbs being not fo compact, 
but more {catter'd, require a Breater Proportion of 
Water, for fear they fhould grow dry and burn in 
the Copper Veffel. 

When you have put in both the one and the 
other, fufter them to fteep five or fix Hours, more 
or lefs, according to the Nature and Subftance of 
the Ingredients ; or’ let them not fteep for that 
ume, forafmuch as the Ebullition made in the Bell 
of the Veffel, will ferve to infufe the Ingredient ; 
real the ate ane adapt its Helm to it; lute 
them very well t er with the Whites of E 
and Flower eel on a Cloth. a 
When this is done, place the earthen Veffel on 
the two Iron Bars in the Furnace, and with fome 
Clay or Cement pounded -and kneaded, lute the 
Edge of the Earthen Veffel with the Edge of the 
Furnace, then put the Copper Veffel well {top 
into the Earthen one; in fuch a manner neverthe- 
lefs, that there be an Interval of about two or three 
Fingers breadth between the one and the other: 
This Interval fhould be fill’d with clean and 
Sand to the top of the two Veffels; and if 
you will, to the very Neck of the Copper Vef- 
fel; let the Beak or Pipe through which the Oil 
diftills, be turn’d towards the right or left of the 
Furnace. : 
Moreover, it muft be remark’d, that it is in Di- 
ftilling of Seeds and Aromaticks, that you are to 
make ufe of the Earthen Veffel and Sand between 
both, and not in Diftilling of Herbs; for the Seeds 
and Aromaticks are of a more delicate Texture, 
which may be known by their great Heat and Dri- 
nefs, and the Matter they yield is alfo more deli- 
cate and firmer; for this Reafon, the Force of the 
Fire might trouble their perfect Diftillation ; that is, 
the Diftilling, even at the beginning, would a a 
a little muddy, unlefs the fame were moderated b 
Interpotition of the Sand between the V. 
els. 

But in Diftilling of Herbs, the Copper Veflel 
muft be put into the Furnace without the Earthen 
one, ‘and the Sand between; forafmuch as the 
Herbs, by reafon of their Solidity and harder Sub- 
ftance, require Force of Fire more. — ® 
It may be concluded from hence, that Oils can- 
not be extracted by Diftilling with Bath Marie, that 
is, by putting boiling Water round about the 
Veffel in a great Caldron; forafmuch as 

iftilling-work would’ be longer about than it 
fhould be, and be no more advantageous neither : 
for the Bath Marie, or boiling Water, ‘would not 

ield fufficient Heat, and in Proportion. to the 
ork ; but it proceeds flowly, and ‘the Oil always 
acquires fome ill Quality, if you are too long about 
the Work, efpecially if the Matter be not moift in 
it felf: Befides, the Oil would rife but with much 
Difficulty, ahd pafs this way into the Recipient ; 
forafmuch as Strength is wanting, and becaufe boil- 
ing Water cannot ftir ic up fo much as a clear 


‘| Fire, with Earthen Veffels and Sand between 


The Copper Veffel being: thus plac’d in the Fur- 
nace, fit to its Canal oz Diftillatory Veffel the Reci- 
I pienc 


-_ on 


cipient, fet upon a {mall Stool, as in the Cut; fto 
the Jundtures of this Chamnel and Recipient wit 


Pafte and Bole Armoniack, or with the White of 


an Egg and Flower {pread upon a Linnen Cloth. 
Then light the Coals 
make a flow and gentle Fire at firft, that {0 you 
-may by degrees heat the Ingredients and the Sprin: 
“Water that are in the Copper Veffel till they bo 
et without throwi 
pi much aint the Helm, as we fee ir happens 
to fome Seeds, as Anife, which, by reafon of their 
‘are Subftance and es forcibly throw up 
their Walms. if that -happens, 
leffen’d, and if the leffening of it will not ftop the 
Fury of the Boilings, you muft take off the Helm, 
and ftir the Matter with a Stick; and thus the 
‘Froth will turn into Vapour, which alittle after may 
‘be moderated, ftopp’d and dried by a middling Fire ; 
then put the Helm on again, and lute it as before. 
- Keep up and continue the Fire in an equal De- 
gree of Hear, until you find that the Helm is heat- 
ed, then, or a little before, if you will, fill the Tub 
or Bucket that encompaffes the Helm with cold 
Water; which cooling the Helm, it will thicken 
and clofe up the Vapours and Spirits of Oil, which 
are very fubtil and very hot, and turn them into 
Oil. When the cold Water in the Tub grows hot, 
you muft let it out through the Canal of the Re- 
frigeratory, arid put frefh in the room of it. 
Some indeed ‘there are who do not a prove of 
this way of cooling the Helm with frefh Water, 
becaufe the Vapours by this means will thicken 


and bind up too foon, and before they pags kan 
the 


the Beak of the Pipe; but 
Veffel, they are there diffolved again, and at laft, 
by continual Thickning and Refalls, are wafted, 
and come to nothing ; or at leaft the continual 
Ebullition will be the Caufe that few Vapours will 
come into the Recipient , and thefe Vapours which 
thicken fo foon do not eafily come out ; and hence 
it is, that you will have but little Oil from your In- 
gredient, and that which is extracted, will be fome- 
what fpoiled by Combuttion. — a 
And there are fome Perfons inftead of cooling 
the Helm in this Manner, to thicken and bind up 
the Vapours that mount thither ; place a Tun very 
near the Furnace, that has but me oe , oe 
which Tun a great Pipe paffes throu oles made 
for that Purpofe. which Pipe is Gx in the Beak 
or Canal that proceeds from the Helm, well luted 
together, and fo goes into the Recipient: This 
Tun is fil'd with cold Water, by which the Va- 
pours that are convey’d from the Helm into this 
tin Pipe are thicken’d, clofed up and converted in- 
to Oil, and fo they drop eafily into the Recipient, 
with a greater Conveniency in a greater Quantity, 
and with more Goodne&, than if they were turn’d 
into Oil in the Helm by the Coolneis imparted to 
them by cold Water as aforefaid; and that the 
Water may not run out of the Tun through the 
Holes through which the tin Pi pafies, Care 
muft be taken to ftop em well. ‘Thofe who have 
a mind to ufe this Method may do it; however, 
the other is adjudg’d to be more commodious and 
rofitable, and has not been attended with the {aid 
nconveniency, as Experience has taught us, and if 
any fhould be apprehenfive of fuch an Inconvenien- 


falling back into 


cy, oa need not fill the Tub with cold Water, 


but with that which is half warm’d; or elfe cover 
only the round Part of the Helm with Cloths dipp’d 
in cold Water, and repeat this often. 

Continue in this Marner the diftilling wirhour 
Interruption, and keep up an even Fire, or if there 
is Occafion, increafe ir, till the Vapours grow thick 
One after another, and that all the Liquor they 


ed upon the Grate, . 
) 
the Walms that mount up 


the Fire mutt be | 
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bear, and which is in the 


copper Veffel, be run 


into your Recipient ; and this may be known when ~ 


you fee that of the Fighteen Pounds of Water, cr 
thereabouts, you have receiv’d Ten; and that the 
diftilling Drops do no longer tafte nor fmell of the 
Ingredients: ‘Then you muft give over, for fear 
left the Matter in the copper Verte fhould ‘be in- 
flam’d, or ftick to the Bottom: Ie may be judg'd 
that the Diftilling goes on well, and is in a good 
Condition , if between the Drops that diftill there 
is {Carce any Space between the Fall of one Drop and 
another, and that you can {carce count one or two 
of ’em in Number ; you may alfo judge thereby 
of the Quantity and Strength of the Fire - By this 
means the copper Veffel will be empty’d in le& 
than fix or feven Hours, if the Weight of the In- 
gredients and of the Water be duly proportion’d, 
as before noted. | 
It mutt be obferv’d in this Place that the Oil comes 
out at the fame Time with the Water; and thay 
the Water which diftills with the Oil,- not only 
proceeds from the Simple; bur alfo from the Water 
made ufe of to carry on the diftilling ; which by 
Reafon of the Decoction it has had during the Di- 
tilling, by the Strength of the Fire, has mix’d it 
felf with the pounded Matter, and receiv'd the en- 
tire Vertue of -ir, as may be judg’d, by the Smell 
and Tafte; which is nothing but that of the Sim- 
ple; and therefore the Water which at the fame 
time diftills with the Oil, has no le& Efficacy ; Ic 
has alfo greater Force, Vertue, and better Effect, 
than that which is diftill'd from Simples in a Limbec ; 
infomuch that it {mells or taftes ftronger of the 
Simples than that extracted by the Limbec; be- 
tween which there is no other Difference than 
that! the Water difill’d by the Limbec is that 
which ‘has-been introduced. by the Heat of the 
Sun, for the Growth and Northing of the 
Simple; and the other which 
Simple, out of which Oil is extracted , is by the 
Power of the Fire fo incorporated and mix’d with 
the pounded Matter, that it drains, acquires and 
retains all its Vertue, {0 as to have the very Tafte 
and Smell thereof: This Tafte and Smell come u 


is mix’d with the 


very Near to thofe the Oil has in it felf; thou IC 


thould feem as if the Oil fhould retain all the Tafte 
and Smell of "the Simple; feeing the Oil is as ic 
were the Soul and Form which gives Being to the 
Simple ; but in a violent Decoction of a Simple 
and Water, there is fo great a Diffolution made of 
the diffimilary Parts of the Simple, that the Smell 


and the Tafte are imparted to both: But the Wa-. 


ter and the Oil retain, though unequally, the Tafte 
and Smell of the Simple = Morover you will be 
More certain, that this Water has retain’d the Ver. 
tue of the Simple, with which it was mixd, by the 
diftilling of its Oil, if you will take the Pains to 
repeat the Diftilling feveral times, you will find 
therein all the Tafte and Smell of its amaffed Sim- 
le; as it happens 
trength of a great Quantity of Wine: To this 
end cleanfe the copper Veftel, pour into jt all the 
Water that has been diftilled with the Oil, difpofe 
and order all Things necefla in the fame Man- 
ner as you do in diftilling the Oils of Herbs; when 
you find that of about Seventeen Pounds io have 
received one, viz. in the firft Diftilling, lay it up, 
for all the Vertue of the Water is got into it, and 
it will have no lefs Vertue than the Oil. 

It’s certain, that the Oil, which has been di- 
ftill’d, isa Liquor, which by the Means and Pow- 
er of the boiling Warer with which it was miyd, 
has been feparated and roored out of the Matter, 
and conducted into the Recipient; and fo the Oil 
will be always with the Matter, but not always up- 


a) 


to Brandy, which has in it the 


~£. 


.°) «ae 


pis 


on the Surface; for it is often at the Bottom, and 
fometimes mix’d with it: If the Oil being of equal 
Bulk with the Water, is heavier, it will be at the 
Bottom; if it happens that the Oil le Cold 
is congeal’d, and feems like {mall Locks of Wooll, 
then it is mix’d with the Water: Again, the Oil 
will fink to the Bottom, if it be of a thick and 
well compacted Subftance , fuch as that of Cina- 
mon, Clove, and the like: There are Oils which 
are blended with the Water, when they grow thick 


with Cold; fuch as the Oils of Anife and Fennel, 
and this is according to a certain Proportion they — 


have with the Weights of the Water. 

In order therefore to feparate the Oils which the 
‘Water has carried with it, it were well that the 
Receiver fhould be a little pointed at the Bottom, 
and that there fhould be a little Hole in the Bot- 
tom thereof, which during the Time of Diftilling 
fhould be ftopped with Wax, or good Cement, 
which after Diftilling, and that the Water and Oil 
are grown cold, being fituated on a Trevet, it may 
be opened; Now if after you have look’d with- 
fully into the Recipient, you fee the Oil at the 
Bottom of it, you will find when the Cement or 
Wax is taken away, that the Oil will come out, 
and the Water remain in the faid Veflel, upon which 
you ftop the Hole if you have a mind to keep it. 


Another more commodious Way of {eparati 

the Oil is to put the Funnel 4 B in fome Vetter 
as in the Cucurbit CD; put in this Funnel two 
Pieces of brown Paper, made in the Form of a 
Coffin, moiften them with fome Water, and pour 
all the Liquor that is in the Recipient into them ; 
the Water impregnated with a volatile Salt will ‘run 
through ’em, and the Oil will remain in the Pa- 


r. 
er as much as diftill’d Oils, as has been ob- 
ferv’'d before, are the. radical Humour of all the 
Ingredients, and that this radical Humour is as it 
were the Soul and Form that has given Being to 
the whole Matter; and upon which the Vertues, 
Powers, Faculties, and Actions of the fame Mat- 
ter do depend; it is not to be doubted but that 
the entire Vertue of the Simple from which the 
Oils have been diftill’d confifts in them; but fo 
much the more pure and fublime, when by chymi- 
cal Operations the fubril Subftances are feparated 
from the groffer, with which they were mix’d and 
cloge’d: Hence it is that all the Vertue that was in 
a Pound of Simples, may be inclofed in a Dram, 
more or lefs: Belides, thefe Oils have this Proper- 
y among others, that by the great Subrilty of the 

ub{ftance which they have acquir’d by the Means 
of the Fire, they penetrate into the inward Parts, 
and readily put their Vertues in Action. 

As to their Duration, Care muft be taken chiefly 


D&S. 

If the Oil rifes and {wims upon the W ater, open 
the Hole, and all the Water will run out, and the 
Oil will remain in the Bottom of the Recipient. 

But if the Oil is mix’d with the Water like g 
Cloud, ftrain all the Water through a Linnen- 
Cloth in the cold Air; and after the Diftillation js 
grown cold, it will be eafy to gather the Oil in 
the Cloth together witha Knife, oe and put it in~ 
to a Vial, in which at laft if there is Occafion, you 


may reduce it into a fubtl ate by a moderate 
Heat in the Sun, or upon hort Afhes. . 
If the Oil fwims upon the Surface of the Wa 
ter, feparate it in the Furnace by way of Digeftion, 
with a filver Spoon. - 
You may ufe fome other Methods to feparate 
the Oil from the Water that it has brought along 
with it; for Example, with a Gla Funnel, put- 
ting your Fi towards the Point, and under- 
neath, and do the fame thing feveral Times, 
which has been been done by the Recipient; that 
is, by pouring the Liquor into this Funnel: You 
may do the fame by a Suction of the Water in 
the Recipient, which leaves the Oil at the Bottora 
This Suction is made by the means of tin Pipes, 
which in a fhort Time will draw the Water our of. 
the Recipient: Some call thefe Pipes Siphons, 


after they have been rectify’d, that is, when they 
have been diftill’d a fecond Time in a Retort upor 
Athes with a {mall Fire, to put ’em into a double 
and very thick glafs Borde, well {topp’d with Ce- 
ment or Maftick, or Maftick-Wax, without gi- 
ving ’em any Air, unlefs when you ufe them; 
which yet cannot be done without Lofs; for as 
foon as they are expofed either to the Air or Fires 
they will exhale and eafily evaporate, nd they will 
waite in your very Sight,.as you may dicern by 
Camphire Oil. 

As for the Ufe of Oils, you muft do it no other- 
wife than by Drops, if they are taken fimply and 
alone , Shaler inwardly or outwardly; for the 
more commodious Ufe of them for the Body, you. - 
muft melt fome Sugar in Violet-Water, or that of 
Rofes, Cinnamon or the like, and pour a Drop or 
two of the Oil you would ufe into ’em, and 
Tablets of the fame. | 

Here follows a particular Defcription of fome of 
the Oils that are diftil’d according to the prece- 
ding Method. , | 

The Oils of Seeds, as of Anife, Fennel, Elder, 
Cummin, and others, are diftill’d in this Manner. 
Take fuch a Quantity of Seed as you think fit, as 
five or fix Pounds at leaft, pound ’em but grofly, 
and take care that no one Seed remains entire, put 
7em into a copper Veffel, and pour very clear 
Spring Water upon them to the Quantity of An 
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aid twenty or thirty Pounds, mix ’°em well toge- . The Root of Ditrany is very good apainft Poj- 


ther, cover the Veffel with its Helm, and do as | fons; for young Children, and the cold iftempers 
before directed : The Oil which comes out firft is | of the Womb: [rs taken by way of Decoction, 
more efficacious than the other; and therefore the or in Powder, to the Quantity of two Drams put 
Recipient may be chang’d twice or thrice. into Wine: It likewife helps the Menfes: A Dram 

It’s a Thing worth your Obfervation, that the | of it in a Decoétion of Guajacum is alfo good 
Oil of Anife cannot be diftil}’d in Summer-time, againft Poifon: Some apply or ufe it in Perfumes. 
becaufe irs Spirits are too fubtil, and much more We have baftard Dittany >in Latin Fraxinella, 
fubtil than thofe of the Seed of Fennel, whence it growing in ourCountry, of which there are reckon’d 
is that they will eafily evaporate, by the Heat of | three Sorts: 1. That with a reddith Flower, which 
the Fire, though it be {mall and well managed ; | grows about a Foot high, at the upper Part of 
but the moft commodious Time for diftilling ic | which Stalks Brow many Flowers in a Spike, at 
is in- Winter, for the colder the Winter is, the | Diitance; from one another, each containing five 
thicker it will be, in the Form of Camphire, when Leaves of a pale red Colour, ftriped through with 
it runs into the Recipient; after you have ftrain’d | a deeper red; 4 Taffelin the Middle, of five or 
it through a clean linnen Cloth, all the Water will |. fix long purplith Threads, that bow down with the 
pafs thtough, and the Oil will remain in the Lin- | lower Leaf, and turn up the Ends again with a Jit. 
nen; which you mutt afterwards diffolve in a great | tle Freeze at the End of each; they are fucceeded 
GlafS with the Heat of a Pan or Stove, antd {o the J by hard and clammy Husks , pointed at the Ends, 
Flegm: will eafily fepatate: This Oil is ed good, f containing black Seeds » and the whole Plant is of 
whether taken only in Drops with fome ine or J a ftrong refinous Scent. 2. A Plant with a red 
Broth, or. in Tablets with | r; to comfort the Flower, which differs from the other, in that it is 
Stomach, help Digeftion, and to expel Wind ; it | bigger in all its Parts, has a longer Spike of Flow- 
¥ proper in Drops for the Difeafes of the Lungs, as } ers, and of a deeper red. 2. A Plant witha white 
aif for thefe: of the Womb, and is of ufe to itop | Flower, whofe Stalk and Leaves are of a frefher 
the. Whites in Women. . . Green, Flowers white, and not fo big as the other. 

" Fruits, fuch as Juniper, Juniper-Berries, dc. be- | ----- Befides thefe there are two Sorts more, the 
caufe they are fomewhat more oily than Herbs and J one ath-colourd, and the other raifed from the 
Seeds, do not require fo great a Quantity of Wa- Seeds of this, of a black blue Colour, but leG in all 
ter as thefe do: Infomuch that to a Pound of | its Parts than any of the other: All of ’em conti- 
Fruit five or fix Pounds of Water will be enough; J nue in flower from the End of Fune throughout 
you muft pound ’em pretty {mall, put ’em into a Fay, their Seed being gather’d in Auguft, which 
Cucurbit, and do as you did by the Herbs and | will be all loft, without Care taken to prevent it b 
Seeds: ‘The Oil will come away firft, and then the 
Water. 

Spices and aromatick Things are diftitled in the 
fame Manner as Seeds, but neither Wine nor 
Brandy fhould be mix’d with ’em in the diftilling, 
as is the Practice of fome Perfons, but pure Sprin 
Water, becaufe the Brandy and Wine will a(cen , 
and not bring the Vertue of thofe Aromaticks 4. 
bong with them; burt plain Water will not mount 
Without te aromatick : Spirits: Nutmeg-oil_ will 
{wim on the Surface, as well as that of “Mace. — 

_ DITCH: See Fence. iar 

» DITTANY: call’d of Crete or Candia, becaufe 
this Plant was brought originally from thence, has 
Stems rifing from its Roots, about two Foot high, 
{mall, bedeck’d with Leaves, rang’d in good Or- 
der, two: by two, branching out into Bou hs, at 
the Extremity of which grow the Flowers, orm’d. 
bke Plumes of Feathers, in flender Ears, of a red- 
difh Colour or white; when the Flower is full, 
they leave a {mall Pod behind, which ferves as a 
Cup bi the Flower ; containing four Seeds, almoft 
. This Flower is a great Ornament to ‘Gardens, 
and is multiplied by the Seed, which muft be fown 
ufually in March, as thin as poffible, and by the 
Affiftance of its Roots, it being a vivacious Pant : 
When “tis grown high enough to be replanted, it is 
removd, and fet amongft Flowers of the large 
Kind; becaufe it being a branching tall Plant, it 
proves but an ill Neighbour to the dwarf Flowers: 
i muft be water’d with the fame Care as other 
Flowers, and kept clean from Weeds: [t muft be 
fecurd with Mats from Froft: Ir’s ufually fer a 
Foot afunder, and three Inches deep, in a Hole 
made with a Dibble, and the Earth prefs'd down 
fomewhat upon its Roots, and water’d prefently 
after ic is fet: It may likewife be raifed in Pots 
fill’d with two thirds of Kitchen-Garden Earth, 
and the other with Mould; it requiring fubftantial 
rather than lighr Earth: - 


as foon as they are ripe, ef cially of the deep re; 
white and Ath Colon pe | eae 


Ule of it under the Article Eye. 3 

DOCK, in Lasix Refeda,'4 ‘Plant that has a 
Woody Roots whofe Stem is a Cubit high; the 
Leaves grow in no Order, and tafte like Potherbs - 
the Flowers are generally white, fometimes of a 
dark yellow, and all the Top of the Stem appears 
in the Form of an Ear of Corn: The Seed is black 
and is contain’d in {mall Podicles, which open of 
themfelves to thed ’em: This Plant grows near 
Walls, and among the Corn: It blofioms in the 

ummer. ae | 

_ The Ancients made ufe of them to allay Paing 
by applying ’em to the agpriev'd Parcs, and 
fuch as are {welled by the gathering of Humours, 
which this Herb has the Venue to diffipate, ha- 
ving fomething inclining to the Vertue of the 
Rocket, and the Tafte of which it retains in fome 

Ceree. . 

This Herb is call’'d Refede by Plinyin his Na- 
tural Hiftory, de fecrandis doloribus, becaufe it was 
made ufe of to allay Pains in his Time. . 

DOG, a domeftick Animal made ule of for the 
Guard of the Houfe, and for Hunting: The 
is the Symbol of Fidelity: Dogs indeed once 
all irrational Animals, may defervedly claim a mot 
particular Preference, both for their Love and Ser- 
vices to Mankind, ufing Humiliations and Pro- 

trations , as the only Means to pacity their angry 
Matters, who beat them, and turn Revenge after 
beating into'a more fervent. Love. 

As there is no Country in the World, where 
there is not plenty of Dogs, fo no Animals can 
boaft of greater Variety of them both in Kind and 

Sf Shape ; 
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Shape ; fome being for Buck, otherstor Bear, Bull, 
Boar: and fome for the Hare, Coney, and Hedg- 
haz; while others are for other Utes, according to 
their vatious Natures, Propertizs and Kinds, nei- 
ther are the Ufes and Kinds of them fo general, 
but their bringing up is alfo eafy, there being no 
great Regard to be had to their Food; for they 
will eat any Thing but the Fiefh of their own Spe- 
cies; and that cannot be fo drefsd by the Art of 
Man but they will find it out by their Nofe, and fo 
avoid it. | . 

Now becaufe fome Authors feem to lay a Strels 
upon the Colour of Dogs, we fall briefly infert 
what they fay, and begin with white colour d Dogs, 
which for the moft Part are not good to run after 
all Sorts of Beafts; but very excellent for the Stag. 
efpecially if they are all over white; that is, pupp’d 
without any Spot upon them; and Experience has 
taught People to put a Value upon fuch Dogs, by 
reafon of the natural Inftinct they have to perform 
every thing well they are defign’d for, they being 
‘curious Hunters, having admirable Nofes, and ve- 
ry good at Stracagems: In fhort, thefe Dogs are 
valued , becaufe they are naturally lefs fubject to 
Difeafes than others, by reafon of the Predomi- 
nancy of Flegm in them, which gives them a good 
Temperament of Body. 


A black Hound is not to be defpifed, efpecially 


if mark’d with white and not red Spots, feeing this 
Whitenefs proceeds from a flegmatick Conftituti- 
on, which hinders him to forget the Leffons he 1s 
taught, and makes him obedient, whereas Dogs 
that have red se are for the moft Part very fie- 
ry and hard to be mane , by reafon of the bili- 
ous Humoar that prevails and caufes this ig hae 
rity within them : And therefore a black Dog 
with white Spots is valuable, fuch an one bene 
ufually hardy enough, will hunt well, is ftrong an 
fwift, and holds out a long time; he will nor for- 
fake the Chafe, and when you are beating the Wa- 
ter for Sport, he will not be frighted at it: And 
lattly, he is the more likd, becaute thofe Diftem- 
pers incident to Dogs, feldom befal him. 
” “There are fome grey-colour’d Dogs that are 
good, and others you ought not [0 meddle with ; 
that is, Mongrels, that come from a Hound-bitch, 
‘that has been lin’d by a Dog of another Kind, or 
fom a Bitch of another Kind that has been lin’d 
by a Hound: Hounds cannot be good, if they do 
not entirely retain the Nature that is peculiar to 
them; and when they do, grey Dogs are to be co- 
veted, becaufe they are cunning, never falter, and 
grow not difcouraged in their Queft: Irs true, their 
Scnfe of Smelling indeed is not fo exquifite as that 
of thofe before-miention’d, but they are endued 
with other Qualities, that make amends for it: For 
they are indefatigable in hunting, being of arobuft- 
er Nature than others; and Heat and Cold, which 
they fear not, is alike to them. _ 
Yellow Dogs are thofe which have red Hairs in- 
clining to brown, and as choler is the moft predo- 
minane Humour in this Animal, fo he is found to 
be of a giddy Nature, and impatient when the 


Beaft be follows, makes Turns, feeing he ftill runs- 


forwards to find him, which is a great Faule; and 
therefore they are, rarely made ufe to hunt any 
other than the Wolf, or fuch black Beafts as are 
rarely inclin’d to Turnings: They are too {wift, 
open but very little, efpecially in very hot Wea- 
ther: They are naturally impatient, and therefore 
as hard to be taught, as they are uneafy under 
Correction: They are more fubject to Difeafes than 
ether Dogs, by reafon of that oyer Fierceneds of 
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thick, ftrait and ftrong, and rather bendi 
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‘Temper, which makes ’em hunt beyond their 
Strength. ‘ 

Next, as to the Proportions, Sizes and Features 
of Dogs. M. Liger fays, the large, rill and big 
Hounds, call’d and known by the Name of the 
Deep-mouth’d or Southern Hound, ave heavy and 
flow, and fit for Woodlands and Hilly Countries: 
They are of deep Mouths: and. fwitt Spenders : 
They are generally higher behind than before, with 
thick fhort Legs, and are generally great of Body 
and Head, and are moft proper for fuch as delight 
to follow them on Foot, as Stop-Hunting, as forme 
call it; but by moft it is term’d Hunting under the 
Pole; that is, they are brought to that Exactnefs of 
Command, that in their horteft Scent and fulleft 
Chafe, if one but ftep before them, or hollow, or 
but hold up or throw before them the hintin 
Pole, they will ftep in an Inftant, and hunt in full 

ry aftér you at your own Pace, untill you give 
"em Encouragement by Word of Command, 
which much adds to the Length of the Sport and 
Pleafure of the Hunters, fo that a Courfe often 
times lafts five or fix Hours. 


Oppofite to the Deep-mouth’d or Southern 


Hound, are the long and {lender Hounds, call’d the 


Fleet or Northern Hound, which are very {wift, as 
not being of fo heavy a. Body, nor having fuch 
large Ears: ‘Thefe will exercife your Horfes, and 
try their Strength; they are proper for open, level 
and champion Countries, where they may run in 
View and full Speed; for they hunt more by the 
Eye than g/ the Nofe; and will run down the 
fame in an Hour, and fometimes ia lefs, that is, a 
Hare, but the Fox will exercife them longer and 
better. : 
‘Between thefe two extremes, there are a middle 
Sort of Dogs, which partake of both their Quali- 
ties as to Strength and Swiftnefs, in a reafonable. 
Proportion; they are generally bred by croffing 
the Strains, and are excellent in fuch Countries as 
are mixd; viz. forne Mountains, fome Inclofures, 
fome Plains, and fome Woodlands; for they will 
go through thick and thin, neither need they be 
help'd over Hedges, as the Huntfmen are often’ 
forc’d to do by others , 3 
A true right Baits deep-mouth’d Hound fhould 
have a round thick Head, wide Noftrils, open and’ 
rifing upwards, his Ears large and thin, panging 
lower than his Chops; the Fleces of his upper 
Lip fhould be longer than than thofe of his ne- 
ther Chops; the Chine of his Back great and 
Out 
than inclining in; his Thighs well » his 
Haunches large, +his Fillets round and large, his 
Tail or Stern ftrong fer on, waxing Taper-wifle to- 
wards the Top, his Hair under his Belly rough and 
long, his large and lean, his Feet dry and 
hard , with Claws and high Knuckles: In 
the whole he ought to be of {fo juft 2 Symeny, 
that when he ftands level, you may difcern which 
is higheft, his fore or hinder Parts. _ | 
For the Northerz or Fleet Hound, his Head and 
Nofe t to be flender and longer, his Back 
broad, his Belly gaunt, his Joints long, and his 
Ears thicker and fhorter ; in a word, he is in all 
Parts flighter made, and fram’d after the Mould of 
a Greyhound. i 
By Groffing thofe Breeds, as before obferv’d, you — 
may bring your’ Kennel to fuch a Compofition as 
you think ft every Man’s Fancy being to be pre- 
ferr’'d ; and it is a well-known Saying, | 
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.| Things they bite and draw Blood from, will have 
the fame Diftemper ; they generally {eize on all 
they meet with, but chiefly on Dogs: Their Pain 
is fo great it foon kills them. The five curable 
Madnefles are, | | | 

Sleeping Madnefi, {o denominated from the Dog’s 

great Drowfinefs and almoft continual Sleeping ; 
and this is caufed by the little Worms that breed 
in the Mouth of the Stomach, from corrupt Hu- ' 
mours, Vapours, and Fumes which afcend to the 
Head: For cure, take fix Ounces of the Juice of 
Wormwood, two Ounces of the Powder of Hart- 
fhorn burnt, and two Drams of Agarive, mix all 
thefe together with a little White-Wine, and give 
it to the Dog to drink in a drenching Horn. 
__ Dumb Madnefs lies alo in the Blood, and caufes 
the Dog not to feed, but to hold his Mouth al- 
‘Ways wide open, frequent! putting his Feet to his 
Mouth, as if he had a Bone in his Throat: To 
Cure this, take the Juice of black Hellebore , the 
Juice of Spatula putrida, and the Juice of Rue; of 
each four Ounces; having well ftrain’d them, put 
thereto two Drams of unprepared Scammony, and 
being well mix’d together, put it down the Dop’s 
Throat in a drenching Horn, keeping his Head 
up for fome time, left he caft it Out again; then 
bleed him in the Mouth , by Cutting two or three 
of the Veins in his Gums. 

Some fay that about eight Drams of the Juice of 
an Herb called Hartthérn or Dog’s-Tooth, being 
given to the Dog, cures all Sorts of curable Mad- 
ne-s, but whether {0 or not is left to trial. 

Lank Madwefs is {0 call'd., by Reafon of the. 
Dog’s Leannefs and Pining away: For Cure, give 
‘em a@ Purge as before directed, and alfo bleed 
them: But M. Chomel fays there is no Cure for 
It. 


So many Men, fo many Minds ; 
So many Hounds, fo many Kinds. 


Having under this Article referr’d the Reader to 
the Difeafes incident to Dogs, under theit refpe- 
ctive Heads; bur their being bitcen or ftung by 
feme venemous Creatures, and others being not 
¢afily reducible to an Article by it felf, it thall be 
added here: And when they are ftung by fome Ad- 
der, or a Infect of that Nature, you mutt take 
an handfyl of the Herb Crof-wort , Gentian, and 
as muck Ruc, the fame Quantity of Spani/b Pep- 
per.thin Broth, Ends of Broom and Mint, of all 
~ an equal Quantity ; when thar is done, take fome 

White and make a Decoétion'of the whole , let- 
ting it boil for an Hour in a Pot; then ftrain the 
whole, into which put an Ounce of diffolved Trea- 
cle, and let the Dog {wallow it; and obéerve to 
Wath the Bite therewith: If 2 Dog is bitten by a 
Fox, anaint it with Oil wherein you have boiled 
fome Rue and Worms. | 

. DOGS-LUGGING, an Injury done by 

Dogs to Swine; and to prevent the Danger that 
_ may arife from it, anoint the bitten Place with 
Vinegar, Tallow, and Soap mix’d together , and 
it will prevent the Impoftumation of the Sore and 
cure it. 

. DOG-MADNESS, a Diftemper very common 

among all Sorts of 3 eafy to be prevented , 
_ but hard to be cured: There are no lefs than Se- 
ven Sorts of Madne&, among{t which fome are. 
efteem’d incurable; but before we proceed to Par- 
ticulars, it will be neceffary to premife how it 
comes, and what are its firft Symptons. 
The firft Caufe proceeds from high Feeding, 


Rheumatick or flavering Madnef;, occafions the 
Dog’s Head to fwell, his Eyes to look yellow, and he 
‘will be always flavering and Anti! at his Mouth ; 

to cure this Sort of Radnefs take four Ounces of 
the Powder of the Roots of Polypody of the Oak, 
Six Ounces of the Juice of Fennel Roots, with the 
like Quantity of the Roots of Mifletoe , and four 
Ounces of the Juice of Ivy: Boil all thefe in White. 
Wine, and give ir to the og‘in a drenching Horn, 
as hot as he can take it. | 

Falling Maduef; is fo called becaufe it lies in the 

s Flead , and makes ’em reel as they go, and 
to fall down: To cure them, take four Ounces of 
the Juice of Briony, and the like Quantity of the 
Juice of Peony, with four Drams of Stavefacre pul- 
verized ; mix thefe together and give it the Dog in 
a drenching Horn; let him bl alfo in the Ears, 
and in the two Veins that come down his Shoul- 
ders; and indeed Bleeding is neceflary to be ufed 
for all Sorts of Madnefs in Dogs. 

To prevent Dogs from being mad, that are bic- 
ten of mad Dogs; coming in no where more aptly 
than under - Dog-Madze/i : “This may be done by 
bathing them; in order to which, take a Barrel or 
Bucking-Tub full of Water, into which put abour 
a Buthel and an half of Soot, which muft be ftirrd 
Well, that it may be diffolv’d ; then putin the Dog 
that is bitten, and plunge him over Head and Ears 
feven or eight times therein, and it will prevent his 
‘ being mad ; but he fhould be alfo blooded. 

When Dogs happen to be bit as atorefaid, there 
is nothing betcer than their licking the Place with 
their own Tongues, if they can reach it, if not, 
then let ic be wath’d with Butter and Vinegar 
made Lukewarm, and- let it afterwards be anointed 
with Venice Turpentine: [vs alfo good to pifs often 
upon the Wound; Dat above all, take the Juice of 

3 the 


you hunt them, that they fhould be better fed than 
when they reft, and let them neither be too fat 


by which means they will not only be preferv’d 
om Madnefs, but alfo Mange an 
Difeafes they will be fubje& to for want of Air, 


to keep them thus in an even Temper, they may 
live ‘long and continue found ; as for Water th 
fhould be their own Carvers: Then for Exercife 
and Diet, it muft be order’d according to Difcre- 
tion, obferving a Medium ; and for the latter, give 
“em once a Week, efpecially in the Heat of the 
Year, five or fix Spoonfuls of Sallad Oil, which 
will cleanfe them: If at other times they have the 
Quantity given them of a Hazle-Nut of Mithri- 
date, ts an excellent Thing to prevent Diteafes, 
and ‘tis very good to bleed them under the Tongue, 
and behind the Ears. But if Madne& thas {eiz’d 
’em before you perceive it, they mutt peel 
be removed fon the reft, for fear of an Infetion, 
and go to work with the Rett. 

The Symptoms of this Difeafe are many and 
eafily difcernd; when any Dog feparates himfelf 
contrary to his former ufe, becomes melancholy or 
droops his Head, forbears eating, and as he runs 
fnatches at every Thing ; it he often Jooks 
upwards, and that his Stern at his fetting on be a 
little erect, and the reft hanging down ; if his Eyes 
be red, his Breath ftrong, his Voice hoarfe, and 
that he drivels and foams at the Mouth; you may 
be affur’d he has this Dittemper. 

The feven Sorts of Madnefs are as follows; of 
which the two firft to be nam/’d are incurable, and 
thefe are the hot bursing Madnefi, and running 
Ma.tne/s, they are both very dangerous; for all 
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the Stalks of {trong Tobacco boil’d in Water, and: 
bathe the Place therewith, Alfo wath him either. 


in Sea-water, or Water artificially made Salt : 
Give: him likewife.a little Mithridate inwardly in 
two or three Spoonfuls of Sack, and fo keep him 
apart, and if you find him after fome Time {til 
roop, the beft way is to hang him. , 
It will not be out of the way to add what a late 
Author advifes ‘every one that keeps a Dog, and 
that is, to have him worm’d, which ‘is a thing of 
{mall Trouble or Charge, and what he believes 
would prevent their being mad; and if they are, 
he is apt to think it prevents their biting of any 
oilher Creature; for he fays he had three Dogs bit 
with mad Dogs, at three feveral Times, that were 
worm’d, and though they died mad, yet they did 
not bite, nor do any Mifchief to any Thing he 
had; that having a mind to make a full Experi- 
ment of it, he fhut one of them up in a Kennel, 
and put a Dog to him thar he did nog value: that 
the mad Dog would often run at the other Dog to 
bite him; but he found his Tongue fo much {well’d 
in his Mouth, that he could not make his Teeth 
meet; that that Dog, though he kept him with 
the mad Dog till he died, yet did not ail any thing, 
though he kepr him two Years afterwards, and 
gave him no Remedies to prevent any Harm which 
might come from the Biting of the mad Dog. 
But as there are feveral forts of Madnefs in Dogs, 
he could not tell whether the Effects were the fame 
in all; but his Dogs feem’d to die of the Black 
Madnefs, which is reckon’d the moft dangerous, 
and therefore he could not tell how far the fol- 
‘Icwing Receipt might be effectual in all forts of 


Madnefs, though it had not failed in curing all the, | 
Dogs that he gave it to which were. bitten, and all 


thofe he gave it not to, died. | | 

. The Remedy is this, take white Hellebore and 
grate it with a Grater to Powder, which muft be 
mix’d with Butter, and given to the Dog: the 
Dole mutt be propor ion to the Size of the Dog. 
To a very {mall Lap-Dog you may give three 
Grains, and to a large Maftiff fixteen Grains, and 
fo in proportion to other Sizes. He adds, that the 
beit way is, to give him a fmall Quantity ar firft, 
that it may be increafed as it is found to work, or 
not to work; but that as it isa ftreng Vomit, and 
what will make the Dogs fick for a tele time, fo 
Care muft be had to keep them warm that Day it 
is given them, and the next Night, and do not 
give them any cold Water; but when it has done 
working, towards the Afternoon give them ome 
warm Broth, and next Morning give them the 
fame before you let them out of the Houfe or 
_ Kennel. | 
nis the fame Author fays is an extraordinary 
Remedy for the Mange; that he never knew three 
Dofes fail of curing any Dog that had it, except 
he had a Surteit with it; which if he had, let him 
Blood alfo, and anoint him two or three times over 
with Gunpowder and Soap, beat up well together, 
and it would cure him. 

_ That he had it of a Gentleman, who had curd 
deveral Creatures that had been bit by mad Dogs, 
with only giving them the middle yellow Bark of 
Buckthorn, which they mutt boil in Ale for a Horfe 
or Cow, aud in Milk for a Dog; and that being 
bic wah one himfelf, he adventurd to take nothing 
eife, but that it muft be boil’d till it is as Bitter as 
you can well take it. 

DOGS-BAN E, a Plant, fome of whofe Leaves 
are like thote of the Lilly; there are three or four 
Jong Stems ariling from the Roots, which toward 
the top are divided ino fy Parts, and form a kind 


‘| fo will choak thofe that eat it. 


of a Lilly, of a purple, and fometimes white Co- 
lour: the Root confifts of two white Tubercles. 
It grows upon Mountains and Meadows about 
Mefina, and the Ifle of Colchas, and flowers in 
September. ‘The Root of this Plant is very dange- 
rous, for it {wells in-the Stomach like a Spunge, and 
The Remedies 
ufed againft Champignons, 
this, and particularly Milk, which is eafy to be got: 
However, the Root otherwife has a good Tatfte, 
and if apply’d outwardly, is proper for the Gout 
and Rhematifm. | | 
DOGS-CAWL, or Dogs-Mercury, afort of wild 
Mercury, whofe Leaves grow two and two by In- 
tervals from the Knobs of the Stems; and to which 
Plant they afcribe the fame Virtues as to Mercury : 
There are two forts of this Plant, viz. that which 
they call the uncreeping and the creeping Apocy- 


non." 


The uncreeping Apocynon fhoots forth great 


Twigs of an ill Scent, and pliable like’ Oziers, 


which are difficult to be broken: the Leaf is like 
that of Ivy, except that it is a little fofter and more 

pointed at the end, and that it has a difagreeable 

Smell. It’s a little vifcous, and full of yellow Juice ; 

it produces likewife a Flower of a Fingers length, 

aan which there is black, fmall, and hard 
eed. 

It grows in Tyria, Sowille, and Languedoc, near 
Pont-Dugar, and bloffoms in Fune: It’s of a ve 
hot nature, but not fo dry; it’s a Poifon to Man- 
kind, and its Leaves incorporated with fome Fat 

,and Dough, will kill Dogs, 
fhall eat it. | 
The creeping Apocynon not only creeps on the 


.Ground, but about Trees, be they never fo high: 


Its Juice or Milk is perfe€tly white as that of Ti- 
'thimale ; its Cods are as long as thofe of Olean- 
der or Rofe-Laurel, though much fmaller; they 
are coupled together, and appear crefcent wife, be- 


ing not fo pointed as thofe ot the other Apocy- . 


non; and it has likewife the fame Properties, but 
not to fo great a Degree. 

DOGS-TONGUE, in Latin, Cynogloffum, a 
Plant that has Leaves like the great Plantain, but 
they are fmaller and narrower, cover’d with a 
white Cotton, and pretty plump and roundith. 

This Plant grows in fandy Places, bloffoms in 
Fune, and its Seed is ripe in Fwly. 7 | 

‘AA Decoétion of the Root of Dogs-Tomgue in 
Wine, drank Morning and Evening, loofens the 
Body, and is good for a Dyfentery, Gonorrhea 
and Catarrhs: they make Pills of it, which being 
taken two Hours after Supper, to the Quantity of 
half a Scruple, will promote Sleep, and ftop De- 
fluxions: its Root being apply’d outwardly, will 
make the Hair come again which has fallen off 
through Baldnefs. The Leaves of it being -pound- 
ed, and apply’d to Burns, St. Anthony’s Fire, old 
Ulcers, Wounds, Inflamations, Pains, Fluxes, and 
Piles, are very good for them; they make of the 
Juice of it, with Rofe-Honey and Turpentine, a 
fingular Ointment for Wounds; and alfo Pills of 
it, to ftop violent Rheums. 

DOQL, a Term in Agriculture, fignifying 2 
reat Bulk or Mount, lying between the ploughed 
Lands in common Fields. 

DORES, a fort of Infects that are great De- 
ftroyers of all Corn, both white and pulfe, whilft 
it lies dry in the Ground, and before it {prouts; 
for when it begins to fprout, they will no more 
touch it. The way they do it, is like Pifmires, to 
creep in at the {mall Crevices of the Earth, and 
finding the Grain, they will as long as it ard 
: ee 


are alfo proper againft 


olves, and Foxes, that 


darge, and upon great 


-* - 
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feed thereon; and thoughethey are no Hoarders, 


like the other Infe@ts, yet they are great Feeders, 
ever chufe out the fulleft and beft Corn, and leave 
the worft, with a double Injury to the Husband- 
man. ae on 

Now the way to fecure or prevent thefe Dores, 
Dare, or Black Clocks, is, to make great Smoaks 
in the Corn-fields in Seed-time, which will pre- 
fently chafe them from thence; and if that is not 
fufficient; then immediately before the Corn is 
fown, let the Land be lightly fown with fharp 
Lime, the Smell or Tafte of which, whenever they 
find, ‘they are prefently gone; for if they fhould 
eat the Grain which touches the Lime, it’s prefent 
Poifon to them, and they die. 

DORING or Daring. See Clap-Net. 

DRAG-NET. See Spread-Net. 

DRAIN, a fmall Paffage made for Water to 
run Under-ground; with dry Shards at the bottom, 
and cover'd with Mortar at top, and by that means 
prevents the Earth of your Garden becoming too 
moift, too cold, and rotten. 7 

DRAINING of Land, an Artto improve thofe 
Lands that fuperabound with Water, by drawing 
it off: There are two forts of Land that require 
it; 1. Bog-Lazds, being thofe that lie between Hills, 
which commonly have Defcent enough to drain 
them; 2. Fexny-Lands lying in flat Levels and 
Fens. Boggy Lands are fed by Springs, pent by the 
Weight of Earth that dams in the Water, and 
caufes it to {pread in the Ground fo far as the Earth 
is foft; and therefore the loweft part muft be ob- 
ferv’d, arid what Defcefit there is, that fo you may 
cut through the Earth deep enough to take all the 
Earth away from the bottom of the Bog and Spit 
below the Springs, or elfe your Work will be of 
little Value. The Springs that enrich Grounds, are 
moft commonly found at the firft or fecond Spit, 
where any thing of fmall Gravel or Stone is to 
be met; and fometimes lower in a hungry Gravel : 
But is always lower in boRRy, Land than rufhy, 
and is deep according to the Weight of Earth that 
pents it in. | 

The beft way to begin the Drain, is, at the loweft 

lace, and to garry it into the Bog towards the 
boring beads where fuch Trenches muft be made 
either round or crofs the Bog, as fhall be found 
neceflary to drain it throughly. If the Drains are 
deep, and that you fear Earth may fall into them, 
fling in Scones and Brickbats, and cover them with 
Wood, Flags, Turfs, ge. laying the Earth on a- 
gain, and the Water will drain between the Stones; 
but what Drains or Trenches foever you make, 
that you leave open, never lay your Earth in Heaps 
by the fide of them, as moft People do; but let 
the Earth be flung as far from them as you can, 
or fpread in low places that are near, if your 
Trenches are {mall: but where they are large, and 
the Works not too great, carry it away in Wheel- 
oe or Carts, where the Ground will allow 
of it. 

Fenny-Lands are of two forts :. Firf#, Thofe that 
are only drowned by upland Floods, and are very 
evels, fo that the Water 
cannot run off trom them, till the dry Weather 
helps to confume it. Secondly, Thofe that are con- 
ftantly wet, only in dry times they are fhallower 
than in wet: Now in Draining of either of thefe 
two forts of Lands, two Things are to be be con- 
fiderd; firft, the laying of them perfeétly dry, 
which can no otherwife be effected, than by the 
way before propofed for the Draining of Boggy- 
Lands; or, fecondly, only by the taking off from 
them the Land-Floods, Rains, ce. that . fall upon 
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them: the one makes a perfect Cure, and the 
other only makes the Land ferviceavle in dry* 
times, and leaves the lefs Water for the Sun’ to 
dry up; and therefore the lowelt part of thé and 
tis to be confiderd, and Care muft be taken to 
carry off the Land-Fioods and Streams thar way, 
before you attempt any thing of a thorough Driin-’ 
ing, left your After-coft and Labour prove unfuc-' 
celstul ; which Point, if it cannor be gain’d, make 
vour main Drains wide and decp enough to carry’ 
off the Water from the whole Level, and as ftrait’ 
as you can, carrving all fmall Drains into the mid- 
dle Drain, which is the main of the Work, always 
obferving to keep the Drains larzeit at the Mouth, 
and to narrow them by degrees, as they run more 
up into the Lands: Thefe Drains fhould always be 
cleanfed in Spring and Fall from Mud, Weeds, ee. 
and though the Land-Floods are a great Improve- 
ment of any Land, where a Vent can be hed tor 
them, yet where it cannot be had, becaufe of the 
Waters meeting with a full Stop, fo that ic muft 
be rais’d with artificial Engines, the beft way is, to 
turn all the Water you can from it, and to meet 
the Land-Floods upon the higher Grounds, where 
they may be fo taken, as to be carried into Rivers 
and Channels thar lie higher than the Level of the 
Fens, that {o you may have the lefs Water to faife 
with Engines; and the beft fort for this purpofe ’ 
that we have yet met with, is the following Wheel, 
much uled in draining the Fens in Liucoln/bire, 
which is turn’d with laree Windmill-Srils, made 
proportionable to rhe Strength that is to turn 
them ; "tis a vatt Quantiry of Water that .their 
Turning will row along upon the Flar, where the » 
Water is not to be raifed any Height, the Spoaks mede 
broad, and fet a little {loaping, the better to row the 
Water; which Sposks are exattly firted to move be- , 
tween two Boards; but when they are to raife the Wa- ° 
ter any {mall Height above the Level, the Spoaksare 
made hollow like Scoops, and fet fo as to deliver ' 
the Water at that Heicht: Bur if the place require — 
the cafting of it over a Banking that is of any — 
reat Height, the end of the Spoaks are made !ixe 
xes; which as the Whcecl rifes, lets the Wa- 
ter run into a Circle which is made hollow +o 
receive it; and a Channel being made on the 
back of the Spoaks, delivers the Water as the 
Wheel defcends. If any Drinefs appears on the ~ 
Surface of the Levels, and that there are Springs 
left, fearch for them; and when they are found, 
they muft be orderd in the fame manner, as you 
were to order the Boggy Land: but if any ftnall 
Hollownefs remains, thar does not dry, you need 
not trouble your felf about them, it there be no 
Springs in them, that may caufe their overflowing 
in Winter. ; 
. They have in E/fex a good way of Draining 
Lands that lie below High-water, and that are 
fomething above the Low-water Mark, that have 
Land-Floods or Fleets running through them, 
which make a kind of a {mall Creek: When they 


firft inclofe thefe Lands from the Sea, they dott 


with a Bank, which they make trom one fide of 
the Land they defign to take in, to the orher, ex- 
cept a Space left, where the Creek or Land-Floods ~ 
run into the Sea: This, when they begin to ftop, 
they do at once with a ftrong firm Head; only, 
according to the Quantity of Warer they have to 
yent, they lay in it feveral {quare Troughs, which 
are compoled of four large Planks of the fame 
Length that they defign the Thicknefs of the Head 
to be, and a {mall Door is fitted towards the Sca, 
which opens when the freth Water bears upon it, and 
fhuts when the falt W ater rifes,that end where the Door 

is 
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is being put next the falt Water. Thefe Marfhes 
are common! very good Land, and furnifh Cartle 
with good Water, which is a thing much wanting 
fo near the Sea, where thefe Marfhes commonly 
lie. See Salt Mar/bes. 

Mills in many places are a very great Prejudice 
to Land near Rivers, by damming up of the Water, 
and by keeping them continnally wet. Where you 
* have any fuch Inconveniency, though you cannot 

draw the Water down, becaufe you are not Owner 
of the Mill, yet you may at fome Diftance from the 
River make Dramns to catry off the cold Water that 
prejudices the Roots of the Grafs, into fome place 
below the Mill, which will be but a fmall Charge, 
and will much help your Land from being chill'd 
with the continu Idnefs of the Water. See 
overflowing of Land. 

Drains, in drowning or watering of Lands, are 
made to catry off the Water the Carriage brings 
on, and though not fo large, yet muft bear fome 
proportion to it ; and as the leffer Carriages con- 
duct the Water to every part of the Land, the Ief- 
fer Drains muft be made among the Carriazes in 
the loweft places, to lead the Water off, and widen 
as they run, as the onig leffen; it being necef- 
fary the Water be well drain’d, it proving other- 
wife injurious to the Grafs, by ftanding in Pools 
thereon. 

Drams, the fmalleft Denomination in Averds- 
pois Weight, of which fixteen make an Ounce. 

DRAUGHT-HORSE, a Horfe deftin’d for the 
Cart, Plough, dc. in the choice of which, for ei- 
ther of thefe Purpofes, being that which they cail 
the Slow Draught, one is to be chofen of an ordi- 
nary Height; for Horfes in a Cart unequally forted, 
nevér draw at eafe, but the tall hangs upon the 
low Horfe. Our Engii/b Authors fay, he fhould 
be big, large body’d, and ftrong limb’d by Na- 
ture, rather inclin’d to crave the Whip, than to 
draw more than is needful; and for this purpofe, 
Mares are moft profitable, ifyou bave cheap Keep- 
ing for them; for they will not only do the Work, 
but alfo bring yearly Increafe: but care muft be 
taken to have them well Foreheaded, that is, to have 
a good Head, Neck, Breaft, and Shoulders; but 
for the reft, it is not fo regardful, only let her 
Body be large; for the more room a Foal has in 
her Dams Belly, the fairer will be his Members ; 
and be fure never to put the Draught-Horfes to 
the Saddle, for that altefs their Pace, and hurts 
them in their Labour. See Pack-Hor/e. 

Mr. Chomel fays, that a Horfe defign’d for 
Draught or Labour, ought to have a Head with 
Jarge Bones, and not flefhy, that fo he may not be 
fubject to difeafed Eyes; that his Ears ought to be 
{mall, ftrait, and upright, and his Noftrils fhould 
be large and open enough, that he may breathe 
with the more Eafe Freedom ;, that thofe 
Horfes who have their Forehead funk a little down- 
wards about the Eyes are generally good for La- 
bour; whereas thofe who are defign’d for the Sad- 
dle, ought to have them even and pretty large; 
that the Forehead fhould be always mark’d with a 
Star, unlefs the Horfe be of a grey or white 
Colour. 

_ You muft fee that he has a bright and lively 
Eye, full of Fire,-and pretty large and forward in 
his Elead, having large Balls, and raifed Pits, and 
never funk, which fhews that the Horfe is old, or 
begot by an old Stallion; and if he has a bold 
Look, ’ts alfo a ae Sign. Sunk Eyes or ele- 
vated Brows are indeed Signs of fome Malignity in 

2 Horle ; but thefe fore of Horfes will generally 
undergo much “Fatigue. 


2 


and full 
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His Mouth fhould .be wide, being a 
quality very effential to it, the. Palate not flefhy, © 
and the Lips thin : the Mouth alfo fhould be cool, 
Foam, by which you may difcover 
the good Temperament of a Horfe, and that he 
is lefs fubje& to be heated than another; not that 
the Mouth fhould be that which muft be moft re- 
garded in a Draught-Horle; for if he has a bad 
one, he often does but draw the better. 

We do not require fine Chefts in Draught- 
Horfes, that being not effential; all that is to be 
faid on this occafion is, that fuch Animals ought 
to have pretty thick and fcthy ones; but his Breaft 
fhould be large and épen.; his Shoulders fhould be 
thick, that he may draw the eafier, and that his 
Harnefs may not fo foon hurt him: if he be fome- 
what heavy, he is the better for Draught; for the 
more he is nearer the Ground, the more he is va- 
lued for this purpofe. He ought to have double 
Loins, which may be feen by their being a little 
raifed up towards both fides of the Back-bone ; he 


ought alfo to have large and round Sides, to the 


end he may have the more Guts, and a better 
Flank; you need not be atraid of his having a great 
Belly, provided it be not Cow-belly’d, which will 
make him appear deform’d ; he fhould have full, 
bur no broad Flanks, that he may not fway in the 
Back at his Labour. 

That Horfe is efteem’d which has a large and 
round Buttock, that neither finks down nor cuts ; Care 
fhould be taken thar he fhould have a firm and 
ftrong Tai; that the Dock fhould be thick, well 
furnith’d with Hair, and plac®d neither too high nor 
too low ; both which contribute much to the De- 
formity of the Buttocks. The Legs are Parts of 
the Body of a Horfe which are moft to be confi- 
der'd, as being thofe which are to fupport the Bur- 
den of the whole Body, to which they ought to 
{uit ; therefore Legs fhould be rather flat and broad, 
than round ; the roundnefs of the Leg being a De- 
fe& in a Horfe deftin’d to Labour, which will 
foon ruin him. As for the hinder Legs, the Thighs 
fhould be long and flefhy, and the whole Muf- 
cle that is on the outhde of the Thigh fhould 
be eae large, and very thick, irs 9 Fault to find 
them fall down plum when the Horfe ftops; it’s al- 
fo a fign of Weaknefs in the Loins or Hams: 
However, you are not to confider the hind-Legs fo 
much as the others, they being not fo fubject to 
be faulty; the fore ones being very often bad, 
when the others are good: thofe Horfes whofe 
Legs are too long and too large for their Height, 
are faulty, and you ought not to buy them. You 
muft always fee he ftands well and plum when he 
{tops in any place, and if he does orherwife, you 
may conclude he is not good. 

The ufual Ways to know the Age of a Horfe 
is, by his Teeth, Eyes, @e. For the Firft, of which 
in particular, the Reader is referr’d to the Article of 
a Horfe’s Age. As to the Eyes, Mr. Chomel fays, 
if you would not be deceiv’d, you muft nor con- 
tent your felf, to look and examine the Eyes of a 
Horfe, once, twice, thrice, but even ten times; 
for the more you view them, the more you will 
difcover what you have a mind to know; and 
you fhould view thar Part always in a Place where 
there is a good Light; and as foon as he is brought 
out of the Stable, fometimes ftanding right before, 
and fometimes fide-ways ; but you fhould never 
examine the Eyes in broad Sun-fhine, that being . 
the direét Way to be deceiv'd. It isa Sien 
to find the Vitrous Part very Bright and Tranfpa- 
rent ; whereas, if you difcover me Spot, Ob- 
fcurenefs, or Whitenefs therein, and efpecially if 
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furrounded with certain Circles, you may conclude 
them to be bad ; and have nothing to do with 
thofe of the Colour of a Withered Leaf. You 
may view the Eye-Ball acrofs the Vitrous Part, 
and there difcover, if youcan difcern a {mall White 
Spot therein, which is call’d a Cataract, an Evil 
very dangerous to the Eye if noc timely remedied. 
That Eye-Ball is not good that is of a White, Dark, 


Green, Tranfparent, Colour ; a troubled and very 


brown one, and fuch as is lefs than the other are 
to be rejected ; the firft will infallibly be loft, and 
the laft will foon become like the other. You are 


not to reject troubled Eyes, which are occafioned. 


by the Strangles with which the Horfe is afilicted, 
or by the Bain that is caufed in the brecding of 
his Teeth ; for as thofe Diforders ceafe, fo will the 
Horfe’s Eyes brighten and become clear. , Some- 
times {mail and funk Eyes, and black Ones, are to 
be met with, with which you fhould have nothing 
to do, unlefs they are very tranfparent, for they 
run more Rifque than others of being loft. 

The Nether Jaw of the Horfe fhould be ex- 
amined very weil, to fee that it be incommoded 
with no Gland, which may occafion the Strangles, 
and be a means to kill him. 

Something may be faid in another Place con- 
cerning the feeding of 2 Draught-Horfe : But for 
the Servant who looks after him, he ought to get 
up very early, and fee that all the Hamefs be in 
good order, and taking away the old Hay out of 
the Rack, lay frefh Hay in, and clean the Man- 
ger; ridding itof all Ordure, Earth, or foul Dung 
and while the Horfes are eating their Hay, he 
ought to take them one after another out of the 
Stable to curry-comb them, for fear if he fhould 
do this. Work within, the Duft might fly to the 
other Horfes. | | 

If Perfons could be perfuaded of the neceffity 
there is to Drefs. Horfes well, they would nor be 
fo often furpriz’d with the lofs of them for want 
of this Care, tho’ they feed them never fo well. 
Its from the Filth that is upon, and about them, 
that many of the Diftempers which befall them 
have their Rife, and prove their Deftruction ; and 
it may be held for a certain Maxim, that a Horfe 
with lefs Food, that is methodically difpenfed, and 
well Drefs’d and Curry’d, fhall be Faster: and more 
fightly, than another, who has more Provendcr 
given him, and whofe Dreffing is neglected ; and 
therefore the Mafter of a Family ought to be on 
the Watch, and fee that his Servants, if they are of 
themfelves carelefs, fhould not be wanting in this 
Particular. 

Such fort of Servants ought to be good Hu- 
mourd, Handy, Tractable, Nervous and Hardy ; 
and in order to Drefs a Horfe well they fhould 
hold the Curry-Comb in the Right Hand, and 
the Horfe in the Left near the Buttock, and lightly 
move, the Comb backwards and forwards along his 


Body, and continue fo to do, tll no more Filth or- 
Dutt comes off; and when they have done fo 
they muft with a Duft-Cloath wipe of all the Dutt. 
that lics on the Horie, without forgetting to do it 


gver his Body. * | _ 
They fhould daily after they have Dufted their 
Horfes take a Whifp of Straw, and twifting the 
fame hard, wet it in Water, With which they us’d 
to rub them all over, and efpecially the Legs, with 
which they muft take a good deal of Pains, by 
this means they will remove Obftructions, and fa- 
Cilirate the nage of the Antmal Spirits, which 
ndeed “it cannot be expected, this 
fecond Dreffing fhould be prattisd every Duy, 
but it ought to be done as often as Servants have 


if they 
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any leijure tor ir, particularly when the Weather 
does not permit thers to Jabour abroad; and if 
they are defective thercin tue Mafter of the Fami- 
ly, ought to be caverul and make them do it. When 
the Horfes are thus dreit ; the next Thing is to 
taxe thas Comb and gently to comb their Main 
and Tails, and then they are to be led out of 
the Stable to Water, and to cheer and divert them 
as much as poilibie. es 
Moft part of the Difeafes, to which Horfes are 
fubject, proceed from their drinking bad Waters; 
fuch as thofe tharare too Vivid or too Raw, Mud- 
dy and too Coid. To prevent thefe Inconveni- 
encies, you mutt obferve, that if you are near a 
River, you fhould in Summer-time, by all meanss 
lead your Horfis thither, but as little as may be in 
the Winter, if you have a Well near Home , for 


"Well-Water freth drawn , during the Seafon, is 


warm, and con{fequently very good for the Horfes ; 
If you are remote from any River, and that in 
Summer-time,.you have no other than Spring- 
Water to give your Horfes to drink ; you mutt 
draw the fame a good while beforé it is given 
them, and expofe it to the Sun, in Tubs, of 
very clean Stone Troughs, that you. may by that 
means correct the great Crudity of the Waters, 
which is extremely injurious to them : You muft 
feldom or never carry them to drink Marfhy Wa- 
ter, which has very bad Qualities, and will not 
agree with them. | 
- When your Labouring Horfes have drunk their 
Water, you muft give them their Oats in a Manger, 
that has becn firft of all clean’d; the Oats fhould be 
well fifted, and cleared from Duft before you give 
it them : You ought to take Care to fmell tticm, 
and fee if they {mell of Rats or are Mufty, which 
will make the Horfes loath them. You mutt like- 
wife above all things obferve whether there is any 
{mall Feathers amongft the Oats, which may, if 
left therein, do the Horfe a great deal of Injury: 
The Quantity of Oats allowed to each Horie is 
fometimes more, and fometimes lefs ; but ever 
enough to make them keep “up their Flefh; and 
while the Horfes are eating their Oats, the Ser- 
vans are to take their Breakfafts, and afterwards go 
to Harnefs them for the Plough or Cart; as their 
Occafions require. ° 

But before they do this, they muftexamine whe 
ther any Thing hurts them, either at the Breaft, 
Shoulders, or Hams, and they muft fee that the 
Collars about their Necks be fupply’d with every 
Thing that is requifite for them : If they are to 
draw in a Cart, you muft fee that the Pad upcn 
their Backs does no way hurt them, that the fame 
fits every way even, and that it be well {tufted 
with Hair in the Panncls, for fear it fhouid bear tou 
hatd upon the Horfes Back. 

The Horfes being thus manag’d, and every Thing: 
ih god order for the Work, whether with Plough 


‘or Cart; thofe Servants who do underitand ‘their 


Bufinefs well, do not work them at firft too hard, 
but sia turn let them gently breathe ; whereas, 

otfierwife they will very often find them 
declirie their Food after their return from Labour ; 
by which Iif-Management they fometimes run the 
Danger of Foundring, or having their Greafe mei- 
ted ; and therefore to work them gradually is the 
beft and fafeft way. When the Horfes are re- 
turned from the Plough, @ec. ‘as towards Noon- 
Tide, or the like , they are ufually all in a Swear, 
and the Men muft not fail to rub them with a 
Whilp of Swsaw ; this is the firft Thing th@y are to 
do, after they are brought into the Stable ; then Jeg 
them prepare fome Bran that is very well moiftaed, 
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and put it before them in the Manger, to make 
them Mumble the fame, and this will make them 
eat the Hay with a greater Appetite ; the Bran be- 
ing ordered as before, will cool their Mouths, which 
are dry’d thro’ the Heat occafioned within by their 
Drawing ; and notwithftandmg the Ffories are 
thus hor, it is very rarely that any Inconvenience 
happens to them, efpecially if the Water where- 
in the Bran has been fteeped be ufed rather too 
hot than too cold : When fuch Precautions are 
not taken, it is no wonder the Owners, and their 
Servants, very often find their Horfes loath their 
Food, the Drinefs of their Tonzues rendring all 
other Food fer before them elie and therefore 
thofe Perfons who love their Horfes ought care- 
fully to obferve this Method and they will find 
their Account in it. 

We daily fee Perfons who pretend to be well 
skill’d in the Management of Horfes, as foon as 
after hard Labour they are brought back to the 
Stable, never fail to rub their Legs with Whifps of 
Straw, alledging that this is the way to refrefh and 
fupple them, and confequently to refrefh them ve- 
ty tmuch ; but they are much miftaken in the 
Point, for the Horfes after hard Labour, muft not 
have their Humours much agitated, and by this 
Ation they muft needs fall upon their wa which 
will tend to make them ftiff afd ufelefs. The 
Author adds, that he was willing to give them this 
Information and Caution, judging it very necefla 
for the avoiding of thofe Inconveniences whic 
daily happen by that ill Method; which cannot be 
followed after fuch an Admonition, but by thofe 
who are obftinate in their Way, and will ruin 
their Horfes ; not chat our Author difapproves the 
tubbing of their Legs, which he fays is vety whdle- 
fome ; but ic muft not be done when they are 
too hot; and they fhould confine themfelves only 
to the Rubbing of their Bodies when they are in 
Sweat, and let their Legs alone. 

Their Racks being well ce with Hay, you 
tuft fuffer your Horfes. to reft two Hours, or 
thereabouts, then lead them to Water, to a River 
if near, of otherwife as above directed : and then 
in a little time after thcy have eaten their Oats, to 


work again with them : In the Evening when your 


Ploughing or other Work is over, the firft thi 

to be done after tliey are tyed. to the Rack, is 
to lift up their Feet, and fee if there is any De- 
fect in the Shoes, and at the fame time take out 


with a Knife the Earth and Gravel which is lodg’d 


in the Foot between the Shoe and the Sole, and 
put in fome Cow-Dung: This your Servants often 
neglect, and therefore the Mafter ought to make 
them do it before his Face. | 


A Thing very effential for the Prefervation of |. 


all Sorts of Horfes, but more particularly needful 
here in refpect to Draught-Horfes, is good Litter, 
which to thefe Animals is comparatively the fame as 
clean Sheets are to Men. Many there are who 


fuffer the Dung to rot a great while under their |: 


Horfes; fome through Lazinefs will not clean their 
Stables ; and others fay, they leave the Dung there 


that it ny receive more Juice, and be the better. 


Manure for the Ground ; but it is very wrong 
Reafoning to fay we do this to fave Five Shillings 
and lofe ‘Ten 5 but you areto know that the Dung 
bemg heaped up fora confiderable time, does fo 
over-heat the Horfes Feet, that this alone is enough 
to ruin them entirely. Hence alfo arife fo many 
eee aces to the Owners of thems that they 
are ofter® obliged to keep them inthe Srable, 
without doing any Work, which embuarrafs either 
the Mafter ro whom they belong, or the Servant 
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that a Horfe which is one 
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who has the care to Drefs them ; and this Incon- 
venience proceeds only from their Ignorance of the 
Caufe; and therefore it is. of the higheft Impor- 
tance that the Stable fhould be cleanfed as often as 
poffible, and the Horfes have freth Litter given 
them ; befides, it is natural to believe, that all Ani- 
mals hate their own Ordure ; and its abfurd to think, 
of the cleaneft amongft 
them fhould not do fo. _ : 

Frefh Litter has 2 Vertue to make Horfes ftale 
as foon as they come into the Stable ; whereas, 
when they find no fuch therein, they decline pil- 
fing ; and if People knew what Refrefhment it is 
to a Horfe, to pifs at his Return from Labour, 
they would be both more curious and careful to 
let him have that which will promote it than they are. 

This ftaling, after much Fatigue, will p;event 
Obftructions in the Neck of the Bladder, or Pat 
fage of the Urine ; .but if otherwife, and, that this 
fame Urine comes to lodge in the Bladder, it will 
caufe fome Inflammations there, which are ve 
dangerous Evils for Horfes, and of which 
very often dye, without prefent Relief : Hence you 
may judge of the Neceffity there is to let your 
Horfes frequently have freth Litter. 

As to the remaining: Care you ought to have 
of your Horfes, fo that they may pafé the Night as 
they ought; you need no mote after you have well 
rubbed them, than to fupply their Racks with Hay 
enough, which they may feed upon after they have 
eaten their Oats; and continuing thus daily to ma- 
ip Soe will .be the mgans to keep ini 
a Condition to do you good Service. If you would 
fee more about buying other Sorts af Horfes, fee 
Rules for buying Horfes, © = 

Draw-Nets ; a Device wherewith to catch Birds, 
and efpecially Woedcocks ; the Figure of which will 
be found ynder that ‘Article; to which fome 
thing to be faid here does refer. There are two 
Ways, fays our French Author, to hinder the Cords 
or Lines of your Draw-Net from hurting your 
Hands, and to keep you from Cold. Suppofe the 
Crochet or. Hook R in the faid F igure, fenld be 
denoted here by the Cypher 1, the Ends of the 
two Cords 2: and 3, and the two Lines 5 and 6, 
were the Cords which keeps the Net extended : 
When you fit in your Lodge, bold the Place Mark’d 
7 very firm, in one Hand, and with the other 
pafs the two redoubled Cords together to the Fi- 
gure 4 between your Legs, and bring them over 
your Thigh, then keep them tight enough ; quit 
the Places, and fo with either of your ands you 


will hold the Cords without trouble; but you mutt 
‘be very ready in a sear them, and 


feparate your 


dcock gets into the Net. 


Knees when the Woo 
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Another way of holding che Net without fe | cocks: Behold the form of this for: of Net in the 
ling any Cold, or hurting your Hands, is reprer | following Cut. 
fented in this Figures ee | 


Suppofe the Seat in the Lodge be towards the 
Letter R, drive the Stick H into the Ground, it 
muft be about two Inches thick, and the Breadth 
of Four Fingers above Ground ; at a Foot and an 
half from this little Stake, as you go towards the 
Draw-Net, at the Places markd K and M, drive 
two other thick Sticks into the Ground, and they 
muft not exceed a Foot above Ground, a Hole 
fhould be bored in them within two Inches of the 
upper End, into which 9 hs may thruft a Finger ; 
take a turned Piece of Wood NCO, whofe Ends 
NO mutt be no thicker than ones little Finger, that 
they may the more eafily turn in the two Holes 
I and L, into which you muft thruft them. You 
muft make a Hole in the middle of the faid round 
Piece of Wood, big enough to receive a Peg as 
thick as your Finger ; and Five or Six Inches long. 
This Piece of Wood ought to be fixed in the 
Holes before you dtive the two Stakes into the 
Ground. 

Befides this, take another Piece of Wood HG F, 
let it be flat like a Piece of a Pipe-Stave, and cut 
at both Ends in the Form of an half Moon, -that 
fo being joined to the Stake H it may hold. The 
Machine being thus made, when you have fpread 
and mounted your Net, fuppofe the two Lines 
AB were its Cords, raife them both with the 
fame Hand, and doubling them with the other at 
the Letter C, give them a turn about the End C 
of the Peg in the Middle ; then pufhing the other 
End E on the. Side of the Net, give the turned 


_ Stick, or round Piece of Wood NO, two Turns, 


and faften it, by putting fome of the Ends of the 
Marcher H  againft the Stick H, ‘and the other at 
F againft the End of the Peg E, fothat the Weight 
of the Draw-Neét, by this Marcher or Trap, will 
ftop the turned Stick and hinder it to turn. You 
may by this Device keep your Hands in - your 
Pockets, without being afraid of the Nets falling ; 
but keep the End of your Foot always upon the 
Middle Part G, and when the Bird comes to your 
Draw-Net ftir your Foot, and the Net will as rea- 
dily fall as if you held it with your Hands. | 
This Triple Draw-Net ferves chiefly for Paffes 
made about Forefts: Thev are very convenient, 
becaufe one Man can pitch feveral of them with- 
out being obliged to watch the coming of Wood- 
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_In arder to the making of this Net, you mutt 
take meafure of the Breadth and Height. of the 


Place where you are to ule it, and faften it to a 


Nail in order to meafure off the Square Me- 
fhes, as you will find under the Article Nef and 
Net-making, where we treat of making a Net that 
will fhut like a Bag, which muft confift of good 
thick Thread twifted Fourfold, and the Mefhes 
muft be Ten or a Dozen Inches broad. 

It is difficult in great Forefts and Woods that 
are equally Strong and Tall to make Glades, with- 
out felling a great many Trees, and yet you are not 
{ure your Drauw-Net will do, without you meet 
with a Place of Ten or a Dozen Arpents or more, 
each of which confifts of an Hundred Perches 
Square, without any Trees, and that the Glade ad- 
Joins to it. In cafe you can have no fuch, you 
ssi try the following Invention reprefented by this 

igure. 
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Pitch upon fome clear Place on the Side of a 
Forcft ; for Example, fuppofe 4 D to be the Fo- 
reit, and the Spdce between the Tree 4 and the 
Lecter E to be the void Space, Five or Six Fa- 
thom broad. Pitch upon a Talt and Strait Tree 
on the Side of the Wood, as that Marked 4; lop 
off the Brancnes towards your clear Ground, and 
faften to the Top of the Tree a ftrong Pole as at 

T t K, Rs 
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K, R, Z; feek out a Tree in the Wood of a mid- | — 


dling Bignefs, as that reprefented by EF; letit be 
as High and Strait as poffible 5 wheri you have ta- 
ken of all the Branches, carry itto the Place where 
vour Drew-Ne? is, and making a Hole in the 
Ground as at E, Four-or Five Foot deep, and Six 
or Seven Fathom diftant from the Edge ot the Fo- 
reft 2f, nut the thick End of ir into this Hole, 
lift it up and let it ftand upright, after you have 
‘firft ryed within two or three Foot of the End F 
fome Binds of Wood, faftened End to End to 
one another, as you fee by the Letters a, b,¢,d,¢, 
fi exe. and let them be kept ught, with Wooden 
"Hooks fix’d quite round in the Ground ;_ they 
fhould be Nine Foot diftant from the Foot E; 
and ordered like Ropes at the Maft of a Ship; 
Care at the fame time muft be had that none of them 
reach to the Glade or Space between 4 and E, 
for fear of entangling the Nez. You mutt fo fet 
your Tree which you have cut, that the Point F, 
incline Two Foot, or thereabouts, towards the 
Pas to the Foreft; and you are to faften the Pully 
C to the fmall End with a Cord or Packthread 
thruft thro’ it, a3 alfo to the Tree 4, and through 
the Pully &. You may leave the thick Cords there, 
bit becaufe Thieves might be tempted to fteal 
them, the beft way is to leave only the Pack- 
-trreads, and even. to fhorten them, by tying a 
final Pack-thread B to one End, and twifting the 
other about the Trunk of the Tree, at a Place 
where they are not ta be come at, efpeciaily without 
clamberint up as tar as the Parr EH of the cut 
Tree; but the beft way is to take with you a light 

adder, Six or Eigttc Foot high, by which you 
inay more eail'y fecure your Goods. 


Another Invention is after the Flight is over, to 
take two Cords together, by the means of which 
vou may convey up as many Srones as tar as the 
Pullies ; then rake a Stick V; two Foot long, and 
cleft at bath Ends, about which fold all the reft 
of the Cords, after which pafs them both into the 

lefts at the Ends of the Stick, and le: the whole 
mount up. Thus the Stones § 7, will come cown 
to half the Height of the Trees, becaufe the Cords 
are tyed together at the Letter X, and there will 
the Stick V hang downwards ; fo that to order Things 
rightly, you mult have a long Pole with a Hook 
at the End, wherewith to hook the Piece of Wood’ 
Vand pull it, or elfe take a Packthread, and tye 
a Stone.as big as an Hens Egg to the End of it, 
that you may throw it between the two Cords over 
the Stick V, and by that means to pul it,as with 
a Hook. It remains only to obferve, that you 
may place feveral Draw-Nefts round about the Fo- 
reit, and even one Man éan pitch Ten or a Do- 
zen of the Triple Ones. This Article might be 
thought to remain imperfect without fomerthing 
fhould be fzid concerning the Flying, or Buckled 
Draw-Net, by fome cailed Pamtine, which is of 
ufe in all Places, and efpecially in Countries where 
‘there is nothing but Coppices and Forefts, whofe 
Owners will not allow the felling of any Tree; or 
cutting of Branches necetlary tor the ufe of the 
former Ners. 
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. Take two Poles as E, B, D, C, as thick as your 
Arms, of One and Twenty Foor long, they muft 


be ftraic and light, and pointed at the thick End; 


faften to each {mall knd BD, an Iron, Copper 
or fuch like Buckle, to ferve inftead.of a Pully: 
You muft alfo have a Draw-Net with Buckles, ine 
to which you muft pafs a ttrong Packthréad, that 
is even and twelve Fathom long. This Pack- 
thread is denoted by the Leiterts B, G, D, F; you 
mutt fold it that it may not be entangled with the 
Net, You muft in like manner have 2 Wooden 
Hook F, of a Foot long, for the conveniency of 
carrying your Implement, and ufe as you have oc- 
Cafion. | | 

It is to be obferved, that this Draw-Net muft 
be pitched no where but on the Sides of a Coppice, 
near fome Vinevard in the Highways, or Walks in 
a Foreft or a Park, efpecially when thefe Places 
adjoin to Fields, or open Grounds. in the middle 
or between Woods. You may likewife {pread this 
Net elong a Brook, at the Bottom of a Pond; and 
indeed in a manner in all Places frequented by 
Weoodcocks. You mult ufe it in this manner. 

Suppoie the Tree L fhould be the Side of the 
Wood, or fome other Place, where you have a 
mind to psch your Net. You muft unfold ir, 
and take an End of the thick Packthread which 
pailes through the Buckles, and tye it to the End 


of the Pole at the Letter B ; pafs a {mall Pack- ° 


thread EK, into the Buckle which is at the End 
B, and tye it to the firft Buckle B of the Net; 
that you draw it like a Bed Curtain : Then ftick the 
Pole BE, quite round the Wood. L, in fuch a 
manner, that it may {tand frm in the Ground, and 
flope a little towards the Tree H. Take the other 
End of the thick Packthread F, and pafs it alfo 


into the Buckle or Ring D, which you are like 


wife to pitch inthe Ground about Five or Six Fa- 
thom diftant from the Weod or other Pole BE; 
then withdraw Seven or Eight Fathom diftant from 
the Net, to the Foot of fome Tree or Bufh, or 
elfé to fome Branch which you have pitched on 
purpofe over-againit the Net, as at the Place mark’d 
Zor F. Here you mutt fx the Hook, and tye 
the End of the thick Pack-thread ; and then pul- 
ling the Whole, till the Net is mounted ; you 
muft next twift the Cord twice or thrice about 
the Hook, to the end that you may keep it tighe, 
while you go to pull the {mall Packthreid E, in 
order to extendthe Net; when this is done re-urn 
to the Hoox, untold tue Cord, and fit near the 
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Width of the Pafs, leaving the reft of the Methes 
of the Net above ldofe, fo as to flip, or be drawa 
from one Side to the orher like a Bed-Curtain : 
Then to each of thefe Cords tye a Pack-thread, 
Which ycu muft pafs into the laft Range of Me- 
fhes on the Sides, that fo you may faften the Net 
as it fhould be, to the two Ttees 4B 5 2 Foot or 
two of the Cord fhould be fuffered to hang down 
at each End ofthe Net, wherewith to tye the Stones, 
When you would fpread the Net. 

If you would have a Draw-Net with Square 
Mefhes, take the Breadth and Height, and work as 
aforefaid: When the Net is finifh’d, verge it above 
with a pretty ftrong Cord, and pafs two Pack. 
threads thro’ the Metfhes, on both Sides, in the 
fame manner as in thar made Lozenze-wife, and 
leave alfo both Ends of the Cord fo, that the Stonds 
a be tyed therewith. | 

RESSING and Cleanfing of Woods; a Piece 
of good Husbandry very neceffary to be under-. 
ftood and prattifed by all Gentlemen and others, 
who are Owners of’ Trees and Uriderwocds :. There 
are indeed many Forefts and Woods, fays Mr. 
La-zfon, wherein Phy fhall have for one thriving 
Tree, four, nay fometimes twenty four, evil thrfs 
ving, rotten and dying Trees, even while they live, 
and inftead of Trees, thoufands of Buthes and 
Shrubs: What Rottennef$, what Hollownes, what 
dead Arms, withered Tops, curtail’d Trunks, with 
Loads of Mofs , drooping Boughs, and dying 
Branches, fhall you fee every where, and thofe that 
are in this fort are in a manner all unproStable 
Boughs, cankerd Arms, crooked, little and fhort 
Boals: What an infinite Number of Buthes, Skrags 
of Hazels, Thorns, and other unprofitable Woods 
which might be brought by drefling to become 
great and goodly Trees. . 

Now to confider the Caufe; the leffer Wood 
has been {poiled by carelefs, unskilful and untimely 
Stowing, and much alfo of the great Wood: The 
greater Trees at their firft Rifing have fil’ and 
overladen themfelves with a Number of waftful 

hs and Suckers, which have made them 
felves and the Boal knotty moftly for want of Dref- 
fing; whereas if in the Prime of Growth ’ 
they had been taken away clofe all but one Top, 
and: clean by the Bulk, the Strength of all the Sap 
would have gone to the Bulk; and fohe would 
have recovered and cover’d his Knots, and have 
puc forth a fair, st and ftrait Body for Timber, 
lesen huge and great of Bulk, and a long 

uration. 

And whereas it might be objected, that if alf 
Timber Trees were fuch, we fhould find it diff 
cult to have crooked for: Wheels, Corbs, Cre. 
The Anfwer is eafy, that’ dref all you can, there 
will be enough crooked for thofe Ufes: More thant 
this, they grow in mot Places thick, that neither 
themfelves, nor Earth, nor any Thing under or 
near them can thrive, nor Sun, Rain, nor Air 
‘come well at them. a. 

You may fee a Number of Hags, where out of* 
one Root three or four, nay more, (fuch is Men’s 
unskilful Greedine&, who defiring many, have none _ 
good) pretty Oaks or Afhes ftrait and tall, becaufe 
the Root and the firft Shoot gives Sap a-main: 
But if one only of them might be fufferd to 
grow, and that well and cleanly prun’d all to itg 
‘very Top, what a Tree would they havein time a 
ad we fee by thofe Roots continually and plenti« 
fully {pringing, notwithftanding fo deadly wounded, 
what a Commodity would arife to the Owner and 
the Publick, if Wood were cherifhed and orderly 
dreffed ; the wafte ge a Clofely and skilfully Ge 
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. Buth or Cover, without ftirring, having your Eye 
always to the Net, that you may let it fall when 
the Woodcock gets into it, which you: muit kill 
-as {oon as taken, and fetting your Net readily again 
do as before. It would not be amifs co pur a finall 
.Packthread into the laft Buckle D of the Net, as 
on the other Side, by which you vygll more 
readily adjuft the Draw-Net. 
__ Thefe Sort of Draw-Nets fhould have no other 
.than Lozenge Methes, becaufe they muft glide 
along the Cords, like a Bed-Curtain ; the Ner 
fhould not be above Five.or Six Fathom wide, and 
. Two and an Half, or Three in Height. The Me- 
fhes fhould be two Inches broad, or two and an 
.Half, or Three at moft ; the Net fhould be made 
of good Fine, but ftrong Thread, andthe Copper 
-Buckles faftned to all the Mefhes of the laft upper 
Row BD; the Leaver muft be made twice as 
long as you would have the Net to be in Extent ; 
then having a Quarter more than the Meafure of 
the Height, you muft accommodate the Buckles, 
which being adjufted in the manner wherein they 
Ought to ftand, pafs a middling Cord, or elfe a 
. Packthread as thick as a Writing Pen into all chefe 

Buckles. 

You fhould have two other {mall Packthreads 
B,G, D,C, which you muft pafs into the laft Range 
of the Methes of both Sides, one of which muft 
be faftened to the Buckle B, and the other to that 
at D, in order to keep the Net right when you 
make ufc of it ; and therefore the two Ends E and 
G muft be loofe, and ilonger than the Height of 
the Net by Ten or Twelve Foot: This Net mutt. 
be of a brown Colour. 

The Draw-Nets are page made with Lozenge- 
Mefhes, becaufe there are few Perfons who know 
how to make’em otherwife, but it is the Advice of 
M. Chomel to make them as much as you.can of 
Square-Mefhes; for when they are thus wrought 
and pitched in the Pafles, they are fcarce to be 
feen, and when entangled with fome a 
Pieces of Wood, you may eafily get clear of > 
which otherwife will contra&t the Nets too much 
in fome Places, and darken the Space, which fright- 
ens the Woodcock, and will cither make him go 
back or pafs over it. : | 
_ We are alfo to obferve concerning Draw-Nets 
with Lozenge-Mefhes, that more Thread and La- 
bour is required, than for thofe with Four Square 
Ones, which are fooner made, and have no fuper- 
fluous Mefhes. However, every body is at Liberty 
in their choice either of the one or the other. 

If you would have a Draw-Net with L 
Mefhes, meafure the Breadth of the Place where 

ou are to fpread it, and make the Net near twice as 
een as that Meafure. Its Height fhould be from 
_ that Branch where the Pully is, to within two Foot } 
of the Ground ; and that you may comprehend it 
the better, confult the firft Figure under the Article 
Woodcock. The Breadth is from the Letter V to 
the Letter X, being the Places where the Stones 
fhould fall, which are fuppofed to be faftned ac M 
and N; when the Netis{pread, The Height thould 
be taken from the Pully to come down near the 
Letter X; the Net mutt therefore be made one 
third Part longer than the Height ; for being ex-. 
tended in Breadth, it will fhorten one third; when 
the whole Net is Mefhed, you muft have a Cord 
that is not quite fo thick as your little F inger, thro’ 
all the Mefhes of the laft Range MN; you muft 
faften both Sides, tying the firff Six Mefhes of the 
Row together to the Cords fo that th ar faa 
along ; Bo the fame by the other Side ; e 
two Places muft be diftanced, according to the 
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ken off, would give us Store of Fences and Fuel, 
the Tree in time would grow of 


and the Bulk re 
a huge Length an ignefs. . 
"Now as is what is offer’d concerning the Dref- 
fing and Cleanfing of Woods, as alfo Pruning, two 


Things naturally offer themfelves to the Benefit of 


the Proprietors ; firft, that the Profic which will ac- 


crue from the Fall of the diftemper’d and decaying 
Timber and Underwood, will afford a Sum of 


Money fufficient to make large Plantations ; and 
fecondlys that the Trees which remain ji 

after the Weeding is perform’d, will 
ceedingly profper, by being then at 


w and ex- 
iberty to re- 


Ceive a grearer Quantity of Nourifhment from the. 


Earth, and by enjoying fuch a Proportion of Air, 

as their Age and Strength will require. See Pry- 

ning of Foreft Trees, Planting of Timber Trees, and 

Coppices. 

i RIFT, a Term relating to Fore $3 the Drift 
of a Foreft, being an exact View and Examination 
taken at certain Times, as Occafion fhallYerve, to 

know that Beafts are there, that none be common 

_ thereins bur fuch as have a Right, and that the Fo- 

reft be not over-charged with the Beafts of Fo- 

teicners, 

DROPSY ; a Diftemper incident to Mankind, 
and caufed by an Abundance of Waters, which are 
_- gather’d together in (ome Parts of the Body, as in 
the Breaft, Belly, Brains or Legs. 

There are nie who fay, that the Dropfy is 
caufed by a Swelling proceeding from the Weak- 
nefs of the Liver, or of other arts; the Matter is 
contain’d between the Periteneum and the Inteftines, 
within the Bounds or Spaces of the Breaft or Sto- 
,dnach, and of all the Veins. 

__ When the Dropfy proceeds from the real Indif. 
ition or Defect of the Liver, it’s known by an 
atdnefs and Pain that is felt in touching it, by a 

Imall dry Cough, the withdrawing of the Lungs 

downwards, Lithernefs or Supinity. of the Belly, 

and hardned Subftances, 

When it proceeds from other Parts, as from the 
Spleen, Obftrudtion of the Bladder and Ki 
or from a fuppre(s’d or excefive Flux of the Ma- 
trix, or the Piles, Chyle grown cold, or of the 
~ Lungs; every one will difcover that by their own 
Indifpofition. 

Mott of thofe who pet to be curd of old Ul- 
Cers, or old Emrods, for the moft Part become 
Droptical: If they do feel Pains like the Cholick 
about their Kidneys and Navel, and that nothing 
they take does relieve them, they fall into a Tym- 
panick Dropfy 5 if the Spleen is indifpofed in fuch 
@ manner that. it threatens a Dropfy, they will be 
the more mal to be attack’d in the datums than 
‘at any other Seafon of the Year; but it is nor fo 
a a as that which attacks the Liver. 

ofe who are of a very hot and Conttitu- 
tion are more in danger of the Dro than any 

Other Difeafe. 

IF dropfical Perfonshave Ulcers upon their Legs, 
they will never recover. | 
_ The Poor are fooner curd of the Dropfy than 
the Rich, becaufe Diet in this Diftemper is an ad- 
mirable Remedy. 

The Alcites is more dangerous than the Tym- 
pany » and the Tympany than the Anafarca, which 
arc all thrce different Dropties. 

The Afcites proceeds 
rofity and 
nes of the Liver and Reins, which being {pread 
between the Epiploon and Peritonewm , float in the 
B Wine does in a Bottle that is belf full: Ir’s 
(0 Perfous who eat falt Meats or {piced 
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Things to exces, or who drink much Wine, Bran- 
dy; or other Liquors, that dry up the Liver in fuch 
a Manner, that it muft neceffarily Open it felf and 
be {plit as much as an earthen Por will do near 
the Fire, without Moifture in it. 

It. now and then fucceeds burning Fevers, fre: 
quent \omitings, and a Flux of Blood, Oceeding' 
from fSme Vein in the Entrails which has been 
torn or broken. 
ma oe now proceeds to the Remedies for 
t y> and that call’d the A(cites: Gyin that 
the Body in this Dropfy finks Ba rows leas, thar 
the afflicted Party breathes with Difficulty, that he 
makes thick and red Water,-and he has no Incli- 
nation to pifs; and though his Fever be {mall, yer 
it ere Intermiffion. 

$ Only in this Kind that Bleeding plentiful is 
ordered, and therefore it may be dee from sae 
to ume. Clifters alfo would yield great Relief - 
They prepare ’em of the Herb Mercury , Leeks, 
Mallows and Camomile, mixin fome Leaves of 
Rue and Anife therewith ; and in this Decoétion 
they put four Ounces of coarfe Sugar, a pinch of 
Salt, with three Spoonfuls of the Oil of Olives. 

e Patient is to be purg’d once or twice a Week 
with a Dram of Rhubarb, and as much Agaric, 
half pounded, and infufed for a Night in hor Athes, 
in a Glaf&s of the Decoétion of Agrimony and Be- 
tony; next Day after having ftrained this Infufion 
you thall diffolve fix Drams of double Catholicon 
therein; or elfe take the Juice of the Flower-de- 
Luce or Garden-Flag, to the Quantity of what 
may be contain’d in half an Egg-Shell, with two 
Drams of Rhubarb reduced into Powder, and 
four Ounces of hony’d Water, let em be mix’d to- 

er, and let this Potion be given fafting, and 
et the fame be repeated twice a Week , it will 
have an admirable Effe& ; and the follow; 
Fa ona will have no lefs Vertue if made ule 
Take an Ounce of the Juice of the Root of 
Paima-Chrifti, with as much Sugar; it muft be 
taken fafting ; it will not inflame the Throat {0 much 
as e former. 7 ent | 

ou may every Morming in fome Broth take 
half a Dran of Fern Root or of the Root of 
wild Cucumber reduced into Powder; or three 
Drams of Wall-wort Seed, may be taken in White- 
Wine; or the Patient may drink five Ounces of 
Broom-Water three Hours before he eats any 


But if he make Water with Difficulty, let bim 
take five Grains of the Afhes of Crickets, little A- 
nimals found in Bakers Ovens, in a Gla of White- 
Wine ; or elfe boil two Drams of the Seed of Spi- 
Dage in four or five Ounces of Whey made of 
Goats-Milk, which muft be taken fafting; or let a 
Poultis be apply’d partly of Cow, Goat, or Pj 
ons Dung, provided this laft be dry, Oil of Flow- 
er-de-Luce or Olive cwo Ounces, an Ounce of 
Brimftone reduc’d into Powder, as much of the 
Flower of Lupines; let the whole be mix’d well 
together: or elfe let fome Snails together with 
their Shells be pounded, and apply’d to the Belly, 
where they ought to be continued till they effec 
the Work ; or elfe chafe the Navel with a little 
Scorpion Oil. . 

The Patient’s Diet fhould be Barley-Bread, hot 
and dry Victuals, and eafy of Digeftion, fuch as 
Pullets > Pigeons ) Mutton, Partridge , Thruthes, 
Black-birds, Larks, and the like. 

He muft eat Sallads, raw Fruits, 


Legumes snd 
Fith ; he muft dtink 


Wine moderately, wherein 


fome Rofemary Flower are now and then to be 


fteeped 


2 


a 


sty 


fteeped; but if after having made ule of all thefe 
Remedies, he finds no Benefit by them, he muft 
then have receurfe to Tapping , with which many 
Perfons have been curd. - 

The Tympany is a co that makes the Belly 
oaly fwell, to be extended, and when touch’d to 
found like a Drum: It proceeds from rhe extream 
Heat of the Bowels, in Conjunction with an im- 
perfect Digeftion, caufed through the Weaknef of 
the Diaphragma, both which are imparted to the 
Liver, infomuch that the principal Functions there- 
of being injur’d, feparate much more Wind than 
Seroficies, from which it has had the Name of the 
dry Dropfy, and it is near a-kin to the Atci- 


tes; and therefore the fame Remedies and the- 


fame Regimen may be made ufe of, except Bleed- 
ing, which requires more Management. 

Baths alfo may be ufed, as well as dry Cuppings 
at the Navel, to which they apply a Plaifter made 


of two Ounces of Gum Armoniack , as much of 
Sagapenum , an Ounce of crude Antimony, two 
Drams of Myrrh, and a Dram of Caftor; let the 


Gums be ditfolved in fome Vinegar, and ftrain’d 
through a Linnen Cloth, then put ’em again on 
the Fire, and there continue ’em till the Stuff is 


confum’d fo far as to be brought to the Confi- 
ftence of Honey; after which mix the other Drugs 
well pulverized, with two Drams of liquid Storax ; 
Grea this Plaifter upon a Sheep-Skin, in fuch a 
manner as to take in the Region of the Belly ; let 


the fame be from Day to Day taken off and wi- 
ped, and then prefently apply’d again. 

A digeftive Powder may be ufed between Meals 
made up of Anife, Fennel, Coriander, Cummin, 


Cinamon , Galanga, Lemon-Peel, and Sugar, or 
Jet the Patient only chew fome Anife-Seed or Fen-: 
nel, or elfe give him a little Rofa Solis, or Spanifh 


Wine 


| He may moreover take, if he pleafes a Morn- 


ing, four Ounces of the Juice of Chervil, 


mi with as much White-Wine, and a Dram of 


Fern-Root reduced to Powder. 

The ufual Drink fhould be White-Wine, where- 
m fome Pimpernel fhould be pur. 

It has been found by Experience, that many 
Perfons after having for three Months taken fafting 
a Dram of Rhubarb Pills, with a Glafs of White- 


Wine after, wherein over Nisht twenty Grains of 
Rhubarb has been infus’d, have perfect! 


ver'd. 
The Ufe of the Spaw Waters for thirty Days 
her is admirable good in this Diftemper. 
t has been touch’d on before, that the xe/ar- 
ca is one of the Three Sorts of Dropfies, which 
eeds from the Liver, that is cool’d to fuch a 
Decree: that inftead of producing Blood, it engen- 
ders a watry and fo icy a Matter that not being 
able to come out of the Pores, it does by d 
extinguifh the Heat of the natural Parts; and there- 
fore it makes the Body to fwell alike, and equally 
to be ib up, grow foftifh, and fo wan, that it 
refembles a dead Carkafs; and when you put your 
Finger upon the Flefh, it leaves an Impreffion be- 
hind, and let the difeafed Perfon walk or work, or 
employ himfelf never fo litle, he is prefently caft 
downand faint: His bligs is ria white and. 
raw; yet this Dropfy is not fo dangerous, but is 
more eafily curd than the others, if the following 
Courfe be obferv'd. 
You muft begin with practifing of Abftinence, 
ou mutt not eat boil’d Meat, nor Fith, raw Fruits, 
ilk-Meate, and Legumes; neither mutt you drink 
Cider, Beer, nor raw Water; a Vein likewife mutt 
be open’d to give Air to the Veflels and Spirits, 


y reco- 
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Which find themfelvés as it were bury’d in the Ple- 
nitude of cold Blood ; and it may be practifed with 
fo much the more Certainty, if you find that the 
Anafarca is caufed by a Suppreffion uf the Menfes, 
or Piles, or by high Feeding or Gluttony : How- 
ever, oe muft be had to the Strength and Ave 
of the erfon; he muft afterwards Mornine and 
Evening take two Glaffes of the Decoélion of 
Guajacum, Saflafras and Sarfaparilla. 

Let him be purged once a Week with fix Grains 
of Rhubarb, as much Agarick, and half an Ounce 
ot Lemon-Lozenges; let the whole be {teep’d in 
a Glafs of the Decoétion of Elder-Leaves, or of 
Smallage or Sparagra(s Roots; the Ufe of Worm- 
Wood Winé is allow’d, or a Dram of Treacle in 
the Morning tafting. 

Or elfe let this Receipt be put in practife; rake 
an Ounce of the Afhes of Wormwood, the fame 
Quantity of the Athes of Ground-Ivy and Brooms 
Leaves, four Ounces of Ginger, ha!f an Ounce of 
Saffron, and two Drams of Mace; when you have 
put all the Afhes into a little Cloth Bag, let ern be 
infufed with the other Drugs for the Space of four 
and twenty Hours in two Pints of W hite-Wine ; 
and let the difeafed Perfon take two or three Gla 
fes of it every Day between Meals. 

The Syrup of Hyffop may be likewife ufed. 

It’s good every Morning and Evening to rub the 
Belly of him who ‘is dropfical, with the Urine of 
a young Child. 

Rich Perfons may make ufe of Hot Baths in 
which all Sorts of Aromatick Herbs mut be put: 
Their Beds alfo ought not to be very foft. 

An experienced Remedy for an Anaferca, or 
general Difeafe of the whole Body is, to try frefh 
gather’d Rue, with the Oil of Wallnuts, till it be 
comes fit to be apply’d hor as a Cataplafm or Pul- 
tis to the Navel, renewing it once or twice a Day, | 
if need requires. | | 

Thofe who are threatned with a Dropfy, tokeep 
themfelves clear of it, fhould faften to their Wattes 
over their Shirts, an Adder-Stone, or let ’em take 
a live Toad, which they muft dry in the Sun, and 
afterwards cut the fame long-ways in fuch a Mart- 
ner, that touching the Flefh it may hang down to 
the Reins; or elf let em carry about ’em a Stone 
found in Frogs. 

To tench Thirft which continually torments 


dropfical People, let °em always keep under theig | 


Tongues a {mall Piece of Squill or Sea-Onion. 

at Dropfy which comes after a continued Fe- 
ver, or a burning Fever, is harderto be curd than. 
that which fucceeds a long Sicknef&. 

If a Schirrus caufesthe Dropfy, particulariy when 
in the Liver, it is very dangerous. 

All Dropfies that proceed from a Defeét in the 
Liver it felf, is ve rarely curd; but thofe which 
arife from the Indifpofitions or Weakne(s of the 
other Parts, may be curd either by the particular 
ao already mention’d, or the others that 

ow. 


It’s not always certain, that 2 LoofenefS frees a 
i Perfon from Danger ; he is fometimes for 
a while relieved by it; but he fometimes dies the 
fooner for it; at leaft if he has not Streneth enough 
to bear the Evacuation ; and if his Legs are {ciz'd 
with Ulcers, as already hinted, and if he be taken 
with a Cough, he draws near his End. 

As for the Dropfy which commonly fucceeds 
long Sickneffes, this Remedy may be ufed; take 
a 3 rab of Brandy, mix it with three Spoonfuls 
of Virgin Honey; divide the whole into four Parts, 
and give it him every other Day fafting; this Pre- 
{cription may be répeated after an Interval of feven - 


or eight Days. 
, “eh A Drop- 
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A Dropfy in the Breaft or Stomach often hap- 
pens to Afthmatical Perfons; it fometimes fucceeds 
other Indifpofitions of the Lungs and Breaft; but 
the true and moft common Dropfy is that which 
attacks Perfons far advane’d in Years, who are fub- 
je@ to Cararhs, Rheums, Over-flowings of cold 
and icy Flegm, join’d with a real Feeblenefs and 
Coldnefs of the vital Parts: The Autumn and Win- 
ter Seafons are Enemies to them, and the Reafon 
thereof is natural enough: as foon as it is perceiv’d, 
and that the Brain is more diforder’d than ufually, 
they muft begin to retrench their Diet one half, 
eat litle at Night; and amongft their Victuals they 
muft fometimes mix Sage, fometimes Thyme, 
ey or Nutmeg, Anife or Fennel, and drink 
old Wine finer than ordinary, fometimes Spanif/h 
‘Wine, or Rofa Solis, and Chocolate or Coffee; let 
?em now and then chew Rhubarb, or elfe take 
half a Dram of it reduc’d into Powder, in fome 
Comfiture or other. : 

The Ufe of Treacle at their going to Bed and 
getting up, ferves as well to digeft the Ficgm as 
the Aliment; thofe who have not learnt to {moak 
Tobacco, might take it, or bring theméelves to the 
Smoaking of Sage, Rofemary, or Lavender. 

They mutt take Care and avoid being let Blood, 
and take no ftrong Phyfick,; Rhubarb or Tama- 
tinds will be fufficient for that Purpofe: However 
thofe that are not too old, may peal be purg’d 
with Angelica Pills 
_ When this Dropfy is once a forming by little and 
lictle, it is advifable they fhould take due Precau- 
tions againft it, and take it in Time. 

DROPSY, a Diftemper incident to Goats as 
well as fome other Animals, which may be per- 
eciv'd by the Inflamation and Swelling of their 


Skins, an Indication that they are full of Water, | 


which proceeds from their drinking too much; 

and to cure which they muft be curt a little with a 

fharp Knife under the Shoulder; and thereby draw- 

ing out all the fuperfluous Moifture, heal up the 
ound with Zar. 

DROPSY;, .a Difeafe in a Horfe, that caufes an 
univerfal Swelling of the Body, through a great 
Quantity of Water that lies between the Skin and 
the Flefh, which will make melancholick Blood, 
Water and Wind, which will make his Belly and 
Legs {wett; but his Back, Buttocks, and Flanks, 

will be dried and fhrunk to the very Bones; and 
’ af a Man’s Finger be thruft hard upon the {wollen 

lace, the Print thereof will be left behind; for the 

Flefh thereof wanting natural Heat, will not re- 

turn again to its place; befides which, he will be 
found to be ill-colour’d, heavy, dull, and of no 

Force, Strength, or Spirit ; and therefore the Di- 

{temper proceeds principally from want of good 

er eae and Digeftion, which turns into Me- 

ancholy. It proceeds alfo from the Spleen, or the 
iver, or both, the Blood being turn’d into a thin 

Water; and fometimes for want of Exercife, and 

over-much Reft: The Horfe will, moreover, be 

fhort-breath’d, lofe his Stomach, and be very dry ; 
and though you bring him to the Water, he will 
drink little, but only pudder long with his Nofe 

_ therein. In fhort, he will appear as if he had a ge- 
neral Confunption over his whole Body, and his 
Hair will peal off with the leaft rubbing. 

It’s proper in this Difeafe to let the Horfe Blood, 
and many things are good for him; but more par- 
ticularly, taxe a Gallon of Ale, fet it on the Fire, 
and fcum off the Froth as it rifes; then put into 
it fome Wormwood and Rue, that is, the tender 
Tops and Leaves, with the Stalks, very well pick’d, 

of each am handful, and boil it to a Quart, and 


then ftrain it; ler three Ounces of Losdoz Treacle 
be diffolv’d into it, and put to it of long Pepper 
and Grains, made into fine Powder, of each an 
Ounce; which brew well together, give it him 
Blood-warm, and bathe and anoint his Legs that 
are {well’d with Train-Oil, twice a Day, til it be 
remov’d; and give him Mafhes or white Water, 
and feed him with fuch Food as he will eat beft; 
and if the Weather be feafonable, turn him to 
Grafs, and he will do well. 

DROP -WORT, in Lata, Tillipendula, a Plant 
that has but five or fix Leaves, growing at the 
Foot of the Stem; they are long, les and 
accompany’d with {feveral other {mall ones, that are 
crenell’d in their » and ftick to long Stalks, 
like thofe of the wild Parfnip, or Pimpernel; the 
Stem is a Cubit high, or a-Cubie and a half, round, 
and very flender, at the top of which there is 2 

reat round Turf, where there are {mall white 
lowers, in the' Form of a Star, and as thick as 
thofe of Briony or Rue: the Seed is maffive and 
{calewife, and round like that of Pimpernel. This 
Plant grows on high Mountains, and in unfre- 
Sneed Places, and flowers in Fune and uly. 

‘It has a diuretick, attenuating, and deterfive Ver- 
tue, and is ufed in the Wind-Cholick, Emrods, 
and the Whites of Women-kind ; the Root is good 
againft the Kings-Evil. ; 

DROUGHT, the long want of Rain, more 
particularly in Summer-time’; which being ufually 
attended with great Heats, are often very prejudi- 
cial to the Fruits of the Ground, becaufe they ex- 
ficcate and wafte the Moifture and vegetative Na- 
ture of the Earth; fo that to fay nothing of Gar- 
dens, @e. here, in a dry Year moft of our Com- 
mons or Field-Land yield but indifferent Crops ei- 
ther of Corn or Grafs; and though it muft be al- 
low’d that dry Summers with us are the moft plen- 
tiful of Corn, this is becaufe we have fo much 
low Ground and inclofed Lands, that are defend» - 
ed from the fcorching Heats of the Summer-Air ; 
the only Remedy to prevent which, are tall Inclo- 
(ures, of which an Account may be met with un- 
der feveral Articles rclating to Trees, and the Plan- 
tation of‘them, and Plenty of Water; which laft 
is more difficult to be remedy’d, though it may be 
effected many ways. 


1ft, By finking of Wells, which, where they are 
deep, makes it very troublefome and chargeable to 
raife the Water. 

adly, By Banging Water in Pipes, Gutters, @e. 
which is eafily done, where the Spring or Stream 
from whence you bring it, is higher than the Place 
where you defire to have it, 

3dly, By raifing Water with Pumps, Waters 
wheels, ee. 

4thly, By making Cifterns, or Receptacles for 
Warer, for either the Rain or Winter-Springs to 
fill, in which Water may be kept throughout the 
Summer: You may, as to thefe Particulars, con- 
fult the Articles Cifferzs, Pipes, Pumps, Wells, Wa- 
ter, &c. 


DRYED and Decay’d Legs of Horfes. See 
Stiff- Leg. 

DRY Evil, a Diftemper in Goats, and you may 
difcern when they are troubled with it; when du- 
ring the great Heats, their Teats are fo dried up, 
that there is not the leaft Drop of Milk left, they 
are curd of it by driving them daily to Pafture, 
while the Dew is upon the Ground, and by rub- 
bing their Teats with good fat Milk. 
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DRYING of 'Fruiz. See Dry'd Fruit, undérj} | | 


the Article Fruit. 
DRYING and Ene of Hemips Country | 
Work; which when the Weather is not {cafonable, 
and that you have great Occafion to ufe your I 
Hemp or Flax, it may be {pread upon a Kiln, and +: 


| er” Table of Dry Meafere: - 
a foft Fire made under it, in order to dry it upon | 


the fame, and then to brake its but forafmuch as |’ 
it has been oftentimes dangerous, and much Hurt |: 
has been received thereby, through Cafuality o? |. 
Fire, it’s advifeable. to ftick four Stakes in thé 
Ground, at leaft five Foot above Ground, and |: 
laying {mall Overlayers of Wood over them, and ; 
open Sleaks or Hurdles upon the fame, fpread the |‘ 
Fem. and aifo rear fome round about ir, -all but 
at one open fide; then with Straw, Shavings, or 
other dry, light Wood, make a fof Fire under the x 
fame, and fo dry it and brake it; and this wichout |, 
all Danger, or Miftruft of Evil. F 
When you brake or beat out the dry Bun or |: 
Hexe of the Hemp or, Flax from the Rind which | 
covers it, you muft open or look into it, ever be- |- 
ginning to break the Root-ends ‘firft ; and when 
you fee the Bun is {ufficiently cru‘ted, fallen away s 
Or at Icaft hangs but in very fmall Shivers within’ 
the Hemp or Flax; they ufually fay, It is brak’d 
evough, and then terming what was call’d a Bait or 
Bundle betore, a Strike, you thal lay them tcge- 
ther, and fo houfe them; kecping in mind either 
by Score or in Writing, how many Strikes of 
emp, how many of Flax, you break up every 


Meal is weighed ‘5 Com, bur the common Re: 
pute is, that aGallon of whearen Meal iweie!-g 
feven Pounds Averdupois, and eight Pound ‘ix 
Ounces Seine igs eight Troy: So a Buthel 
Fitty fix Poun 3 <Averdupois, and Fifty eight Pounds 
one Qunce T welve-penny Weicht Troy. . All c- 
ther Grain, and fo likewife Salt, ime, Coals, gre. 
follow «this Meafuré, which: is cal’'d Winchefter- 
Mea/fure. A se | | 

DUCK, an amphibious Bird, that lives on Lend 
‘and Water, of which the Male is call'd a Drake: 
there are two forts of them, viz. the Wild and the 
: Tame 5 the. tame Duck is fed in the-Court-yard, 
Walks flowly, delights in Water, fwims fwiflly, bur 
{earce ever- rifes from the Ground to fly:° This 
Fowl is exceeding neccflary for a Husbandman’s. 
Yard, requiri very little Charge to keep, but 
lives on_{catter'd Corn, and other things of lef 
Value: She is once a Year a great Layer of Egos, 
Which are larger than thofe of a Hen ; the Shells 
are alfo thicker, and they are good Food. Hens: 
will hatch Ducks Eges, but the Ducklings wilh 
give them a deal of Uneafines When they go into ~ 
the Water. ee me Ag! 

When the Duck fits, the does infeed re. 
quire both Attendance and Feeding ; for being re- 

in'd from feeking her Food, the muft be help’d. 
with a little Barley, or other over-chaving of Corn. _ 
She fits, hatches, and feeds her Ducklings in the, 
fame manner as Geefe dos for which ee Goofe ; 
‘only after the Ducklings are abroad, they will th 
‘better for their Food than Goflings will... As for. 
‘wild Ducks, thofe who are difpofed to employ fome 
‘part of their Time in taking them with Nets, ge. 
fhould ever have fome wild ones reclaim’d and 
made tame for that purpofe, for the Wild never. 
affociate themfelves with thofe that are. of the real 
tame Breed : therefore be always provided with {e- 
ven of eight Ducks, and as many Drakes, for fear 
of wanting upon any Occafion ; becaufe they are 
often loft, and much fubject to mifcarry. | 

The Nets muft never be placed but where you 
have a Foot of Water at leaft, nor much more; 
fo that Marfhes, Sands, Flats, overflown Meadows, - 
‘and the like, are the moft proper Places for this 


_ Now that your Hemp or Flax may brake fo 
thuch the better, there muft be two feveral Brakes 
for each feveral fort, which is an open or. wide- 
tooth'd, or nick’d Brake, and a clofe and: fYrait- 
hey Brake; the firft being to cruth the Bun, 
and the latter to beat it out; but for the Flax, you 
muft firft take that which is the ftreighter for the 
Hemp, and then after one on purpofe, much 
ftreighter and fharper ; for the Bun sedi being 
{maller, tougher, and thinner, muft nece arily be 
broken into numberlefs Pieces, and then it is ready 
for Sivingling. : 
DRY-MEASURE;; the Meafuring of dry Com- 
moditics, of which {carce no Body fhoyld be ig- 
norant ; | as Corz or Grain ; for which there is firft 
the Gallon, which is bigger than the Wine-Gallon, 
and lefs than the Ale or Beer-Gallon, containin 
T'wo hundred feventy-two and a quarter Cubick 
Inches, and Nine Pound thirteen Ounces, twelve 
Drams and a half, of Averdupois Weight. Two 
Of thofe Gallons make a Peck, tour Pecks a Bufhel, 
_ four Bufhels a Comb or Curnock, two Curnocks make 4 
Quarter, Seam, or Raff, and ten Quarters a Laff, 
which contains Five thoufand one hundred and 
twenty Pints, and fo many Pounds Troy Weight; 
fo that in a Garrifon of Five thoufand Men, allowing 
each but a Pound of Bread a Day, will confume 
neat a Left, or eighty Bufhels every Day; and 
Two hundred and fifty Men in a Ship of War, 
will drink. a Tun of Beer in two Days, allowing 
each Man about a Pottle per Diem, . 


rt. og : 

The Nets ufed are the fame with thofe for Plo« 

- vers, and they are fet after the {ame manner, only” 

thefe are under Water, and you need no Border to 

. conceal the Net. The following Figure will how 

you. the Net fpread ; your main Sticks thould be 
of Iron, and ftrong in Proportion to their Length. 

, he But 
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“But if the main Stick be of Wood, faften goc 
heavy Pieces of Lead all along the Cord at about 
a Foot Diftance on the fides of the Net, to fink 
it down into the Water, that the Ducks may not 
e‘cape by Diving: thefe Pieces of Lead are repre- 
fented in the Cut along the Cord Q_5S. 


Several {mall wooden Hooks are likewife fix’d | 
the Verge of the Net A, B, C, D, oppo- 


all alo 
fite mae Perfon that holds the Cord to keep it 
tight,° or elfe they alfo place fome Lead there, to 
hinder the Birds that are caught to rife. 

The Hook’d Stake X, and the Pully U, ought 
to be conceal’d under the Water, that the Ducks 
may not fee them. The L fhould ‘be made 
of Bought as under the Word Plover, which the 
Reader may confult. be the Brink of the Wa- 
ter, when a is ready, the Ducks and Drakes, 
and place the firft in this manner: tie fome of 


- them before your Net S, and as many behind at 


® 


¥; by the Legs; but fo that they may {wim up 
and do » eating fuch Grain or Chi pings as you 
fhall throw to them for that ae 4 eep the 
Drakes by you in your Lodge; when you per- 
ceive 2 Flock of wild Ducks come near you, let 
fly one of the Decoy-Drakes, which will prefently 
join the wild ones, in expectation of his Mate; and 
not finding her there, he will begin to call; which 
being heard by the Female tied by the Legs, fhe 
will begin to cry out, and provoke the others to 
do the fame; upon which the Drake flies to his 
Mate, and generally draws with him the whole 
Flock, which greedily fall to eat the Bait laid for 
them. Now the Ducks being once come with- 


in your Draught, pull your Cords with the quickeft } 


Motion you can; and having thus taken them, let 
your Decoy-Duck, and feed them well; you 
may kill the wild ones, and fo fet your Nets again, 
as wou may fee occafion. 
The Wind happens fometimes fo contrary, that 


puCc 


the Drake cannot hear his Mate when fhe cries; in 
which cafe, you muft let go 2 fecond and a third 
to bring in the Flock you defign to furprize; and 
yout Decoy-Ducks fhould have fome Mark of 

iftinGtion, for the more readily knowing them 
from the wild ones, as the fewing fomething about 
their Legs, or the like. When the Water is trou- 
bled, and that it has rained a little, or that the Wea- 
ther is mifty, it is the beft time to take Ducks 
with Nets. ; 

A fecond way of taking Ducks with Nets is this; 
caft your Eye Rae the following Figure, which re- 
prefents two Nets, and which muft be fet in a 
Place where there is at Jeaft half a Foot Water, 
that they may be conceal’d; and therefore thofe 
who catch Ducks in the Water fhould always be 


be made of Iron, feven, or feven Feet and an half 
long, a@d proportionably ‘thick; the Pickets or 
Sticks A F, fhould be made ftrong, and half a Foot 


having a Cord D C, three Fathom long: the 
Staves of the Net MO, fhould be longer than the 
others by three Inches or half a Foor; the Lodge K, 
fhould be fixteen or eighteen Fathom diftanr from 
the Nets; the Knot N of the Cord,- where two 
other Cords are made faft, as NG, NO, fhould 
be five or fix Toifes diftant from the firft Staves; 
and forafmuch as all thefe Cords-of the Nets ought 
to be faftned with all your Force, Sticks or Pieces 
of Wood half a Foot long fhould be fixed flopingly 
in the Ground, on the fide of the Letters IL, M O; 
to keep the Iron Staves down in the Water, from 
whence they bring them out, by drawing the 
CordeK N. 


) 
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Manage your Decoy-Ducks and Drakes as he- 
- fore; there is no need that the wild Ducks fhouid 
{wim on the Water before you draw your Nets, 

: | for 


Booted. The Staves or Sticks BC, E D, ought to 


long the otherssD H,fhould be of the fame Strength, _ 
eac 


DUC 


DUC 


for you take them at the fame time they alight 
upon it. | 

A third way of catching wild Ducks, is with 
Birdlime; of which take three or four Pounds of 
that which is old and rotted, to each Pound put 
two Handfuls of Charcoal, burnt Straw, and as 
much Nut-Oil as. the Sheil of a Hazle-Nut can 
contain, mix and work the whole together for a 
quarter of an Hour, and anoint one or more Cords 
therewith, each of them being ten or a dozen Fa- 
thoms long; and conveying them to the Place 
where wild Ducks frequent, at a Boat, if you 
e have no mind to go into the Water, and fet rhe 
Cords among the Rufhes or other Herbage, whi- 
ther the Ducks retire: Pitch the two Staves in fuch 
a manner, that the ends may be even with the 
Water, and tie a very {tiff Cord to them, which 
muft be born up on the Water with fome Bundles 
of dried Rufhes; when the Ducks are got among 
the Herbs and Rufhes, they will at length come to 
the Cord, which will embarrafs them, at which 
time they will endeavour to take Wing; but not 
being able to do fo, they will drown themfelves in 
endeavouring to get loofe. 

A fourth way of taking wild Ducks in the Wa- 
ter, is with Noofes or Springs made of Horfe- 
Hair, ‘otherwife called running Slips and Horfe- 
Hair Collars, a cheap and eafy way, efpecially in 
-{uch low Marfhes as are overflown not above a 


Foot and a half deep: obferve their moft frequented . 


Haunts, and there throw a little Com for two or 
three Days, to embolden and draw them on; for 
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having once fed there, they will not fail to return 
thither every Day. 

You muft then plant feven or eight Dozen of 
your running Slips or Horie-Hair Collars, tied two 
or three together, as in the firft Figure following, to 
little fharp-pointed Stakes, detign’d by the Letters . 
I, K, L,M, N, O, they mutt be fix'd fo far into the 
Ground, that the upper ends of them and the Col- 
lars may be juft hid a little under the Water; and 
then throw fome Barley, or the like Grain, amongft 

hem, that fo you may catch them either by the 
Neck or Legs: you muft refort thither twice or 
thrice every Day to fee how you fucceed. 

The Collars may in like manner be placed as in 
the fecond Figure following. Take a fharp-pointed 
Stake, about two Foot long, in proportion to the 
depth of the Water, as T U, bore two Holes 
thorough thethick end T, into which put two Sticks, 
as P R, and Q.'S; each of them fhould be about 
the thicknefs of one’s little Finger, and two Foot 
long; they muft be firmly fet in, and well pegged; 
faften your Collars or flipping Bouges to the end of 
your Stick, as the Letters P,Q, R,S, denote: this 
done, and having fixed your Stake T U, in the 


Ground fo far that it may be all under Water, fo 
as that your Knots may juft {wim open on the top 
of it; then caft in your Grain or Chippings of 
Bread in and out among the faid Stakes, the better 
to entice the Ducks to come: you may make ufe 
of feveral of thefe Stakes, and place them feven or 
eight Foot afunder. 


There is &Sfth way of catching wild Ducks, and that is with Hooks and Lines, as appears by the 
Figure annexed. : | 


Faften 
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Faften your Lines well and firml 


be amifs. 


Some of our Exglifh Authors having fet down 
Method how we fhall preferve wild Ducks, fay, 
Piece of Graund, whpdheas 

there is fome {mall Pond or Spn coveri e 
Pehle. thesPond 

mutt be fet with many Tufts of Oziers, and have 
fecret Holes and Creeks, which will inure 


we mutt wall in a little 


top of it all over with a ftron t; the 


them to feed there, though imprifon’d. 


The wild Duck, when fhe lays, will fteal from 
the Drake, end hide her Neft, for elfe he will 
fuck her Eggs. After fhe has hatch’d, fhe is very 
careful to breed her young, and needs no Atten- 


dance more than Meat, which fhould be given 
twice a Day, as {calded Bran, Oats, or Fitches. 


The Houfe-Hen will hatch wild Duck-Eggs as well 
Meat will be much better; yet 


as tame, eas in Ne Water, they 
every time the Duckli into the Water, 
sie fo danger of the Kites, becaule the Hen can- 
not guard them. Teals, Widgeons, Shell-Drakes, 
or green Plovers, may be order’d alfo in the fame 
manner as wild Ducks. - 
Ducks or Ducklings, may be fatned in three 
Weeks time, by giving them any kind of Pulfe, 
Grain, and {tore of Water, and their Fleth is 
very nourifhing, whether wild.or tame; let them 
be drefs’d in what manner you have a mind to: 
To fay nothing here concerning 
Ducks in particular, for which you may confult 
Article Roaft-Meats. If you would drefs wild 
Ducks with Oiftersy let them be well truffed, and 
make a Ragoo with Veal Sweet-Breads,. Truffles 
and Oifters, feafon’d with fine Herbs, chopp’d 
Parfly, and Chibbols. Care muft be taken 


this Ragoo be.fomewhar thick, but ic is no matter 


whether it be red. or not: when it is almoft ready 


to fharp- 
pointed Sticks, as reprefented by the Figure mark’d 
G, and ftake down the Sticks into the Ground, 
then bait your Hook H, with an Acorn or Bean F, 
or with a Fith or Frog, as at Sea: you may alfo 
bait with a Worm, as at U, by thefe you may 
learn to bait with Paftes, or the like; and you 
would do well to feed the Ducks two or three 
Days before, at the Place where you intend to fet 
your Lines and Elooks, the better to draw them 
on, and embolden them; and you fhould alfo vifte 
your Sport every Morning and Evening, to take 
uip what you have caught, and to rectify what may 


the Beds, a Gar 


the roafting of | without it. 


are mix'd and digefted 


fome Broth, and feafon the fame with Sale, Pep- 


af and fine Herbs; and when you find your 
uck has given. the Broth a good ‘Tafte, drefs it; 
let your Pottage foak for a while, then garnith it 
with your Duck, Turneps, and a little fry’d Bread, 
and ferve it inhot. Ducks are alfo eaten in Pies, 
and a-la-Daxbe, as Capons are. ) 

Ducks may be ufed in Pottages with Peafe, a 
Cullis of Lentiles, Cabbage, Turneps, and other 
Roots; but as this is common to them, with feve- 
ral other Meffes, a particular Enumeration would 
lead us too far, and even to little purpofe, out of 


the way; and therefore the Reader is referred to , 


the Article Potrages. | 

When you have a mind to have a Duck-Pye, 
after you have beat the Breafts of the Ducks, ler 
them be larded with middle-fiz’d Slips of Bacon, 
and dreffed as Chicken and box’d Capon Pye, which 
you may confult, covering them with Mufhrooms, 
Capons Livers, Truffles, and the neceflary {ea- 
foning Ingredients: when the Pye has been baked 
for the {pace of two Hours, let fome Juice of Shal- 
lot, or of fome Garlick, with that of Orange, be 
put therein, as it is {erving up to Table. 

As Duck-Fiefh is good Food, the Greafe or Fat 
of it in Medicine , is of a foftening , diffolving and 
emollient Nature; the Liver is to poten 
Hepatick Flux, and they make Ufe of a whole 
Duck in Wind-Cholicks, open her alive, and ap- 
ply her immdiately to the Belly. 

The Frexch dref{s thofe Birds they cal] Sea-Ducks 
divers Ways: We in England yulgarly call ’em 
Skell-Ducks; but the fame being very Fifhy and 
Unfavoury, it’s not our Cuftom to eat ’em; and 
therefore we fhall fay nothing of their Manner of 
Drefling them. | | 

DUNG-FORK,, an Inftrument uféd by Hu 
bandmen and by Gardiners; and the fame bei 
neceflary to heap up or {pread abroad Dung upon 

diner cannot by any Means be 


DUNGING;; » Term uled in Agriculture, and 


relates to poor or worn-out Earth, when they mix 


good Dung therewith; and thus we fay of Earth 
that has not been dung’d, it wants Dwuanging , or 
ftands in need of being dung’d anew.: 
DUNG-MEERS ,,, Places where Soilsand Dungs 
one with another for Im- 


Seta of Husbandry and for this Purpofe the 
Way is, near Houfes or Barns, to make a 
large'Pic, of ai is and Breadth according to the 
Stock of Soil the Husbandman is capable to make ; 
and {o prepare it at the Bottom, with Stone, Chalk and 


the Ducks muft be farced with it, well tied up, 
and roafted a little while. Afterwards a room 
‘Cullis or Sauce, after the Spanifh Mode, {uch as is 
ufually made for Partridges, may be pourd upon 


_ them, and they are to be ferv’d up hot for a Side- 
dith. other forts of Water-Fowl may be drefs’d 
in the fame manner. You may have other Side- 

difbes'of Ducks, for which prepare a Ragoo, with 

Veal Sweet-breads, Artichoak Bottoms, Truffles, 

Mufhrooms, a Clove of: Garlick, a little Vinegar, 

anda Bunch of fine Herbs; and they may be gar- 

nifh’d with Frigandoes and Lemmon-Juice, betore 
they are ferv’d up to Table. 
At another time, when your Ducks are roafted, 


cut them into Fillets, put them into a Ragoo of 


Cucumbers, with Rocambolls, Lemmon-Juice, and 
a little Vinegar, fo as they may be ferv’d up for 
Out-works, | aa ; 

Ducks may alfo be drefs'd ma Ragoo, and Tur- 
neps boil’d with them may ferve for their Garni- 
ture 


To have Ducks in Pottage, lard them with Tur- 
neps as you would do with Bacon; then having 
more Turneps fcraped, cut them into long Slices, 
ny them in the Pan with melted Lard and a little 
Flower, put the whole together into 2 Pot with 


‘Clay, that it may detain Warer or the Moifture of 


the Dung ; and let it be fo pofited, that the Sinks, 
Gutters,” and Drips of the Houfes and Barns, or 
other Water may run thereto. Let Water, Fod- 
der, Litter, Dung, Weeds, dc. be caft into this 
Pit, wherein they may: lye.and rot together, till 
either the over-quantity of the Soil in the Pit, or 
the Husbandman’s Occafions oblige him to re- 
move it, for ’tis certain, that the moifter the Dung 
mix’d lies, the berrer Dung it makes, and the foon- 
er, But for want of the Conveniency of fuch a 
Pit, or that there is a Neceffity of removing the 
Dung before it be fit for Ufe, or that the Land is 
ready for it, the beft way is to cover it with Turf, 
or other Stuff, that prevents the Sun and Wind 


from attracting or drying from it much of its Ver- 
tue. | 
DUTCH-ELM. See Witch-Elm. ) 


DWARF-BAY. See Mezeran. 
DWARF-Trees, {0 called from the Lowne&S of 
their Stature; they are Fruit-Trees which do not 
grow thuch, and which are fer in oe fs E- 
paiers ; 


DWaA 


fpaliers : They ufually bear fine Fruit, but they do 
not laft long; and their Stems are not allowed to 


grow high. 

The proper Seafons for planting thofe Sorts of 
Trees, according to fome French Authors, are in 
Autumn, and the Beginning of March; but though 
we in England will allow that Fruit-Trees planted in 
a late Seafon, as in March or April, may fucceed ; 
yet thofe who have the beft Skill and moft Expe- 
rience among{t us, advife to plant them in moift 
Grounds rather in February , it being apparent that 
we have generally in March fuch drying Winds as 
are very pernicious to Fruit-Trees juft planted in 
the very Month, for which Reson February is 
preferred for that Work. 

_ In Grounds that are light and warm, as well 
as in {uch as are neither cold nor moitt, tis beft 
to plant towards the Twentieth, and during the 
whole Month of November. The Earth retain- 
ing {till fome degree of Heat, communicates it 
to the Roots, gives them fome Fibres and new Fila- 
ments, which prepares the Trees newly planted for 
a vigorous Shoot again{ft the next Spring; and if 
- there happens to be a Drought that time of the 
Year, they muft from time to time be waterd. | 

__ Experience has taught our Gardiners that the beft 
Way will be to plant them in the Spring, for they have 
found them flourifh very well: They own they do 
not fhoor out fo well, as if they had been planted 
in the Autugin: however, they do all that can be 
expected from them; aud an experienc’d Gardiner 
having planted Ninety of them on the fourth of 
April, not one of them did mifcarry: He pull’d 
them out of the Ground about the fitteenth Day 
before he planted them, the better to retard the 
Scent of the Sap, and fet them in the Ground pre- 
fearly after it had been drefsd. | 

The beft time therefore of fetting Trees in a 

moit, cold, and heavy Soil, is in the Entrance of 
the Spring, becauie the Earth beginning then to 
grow dry and warm, the Roots run no rifque of 
dying, whereas it they had been planted in Au- 
tumn, the cold and moiftnels of the Soil would 
certainly have deftroy’d them. : 
. But more particularly as to the Method of plant- 
ing Dwarfs, there are feveral things to be confi- 
der'd: In the firft place, Care muft be taken to 
plant in dry, mild Weather, when the Earth is 
pliant and manageable, the Stem muft be cut fe- 
ven or eight Inches above the Graft, and about 
half the length of the Roots and Fibres mutt alfo 
be cut off. ; | 

2. The Tree being thus prepared, a Line muft 
be fixed ia the middle of the Border, that the 
Trees may be planted in ftrair Lines fitteen Feet 
© afunder, with an Apple upon a Paradice Stock be- 
tween every two: ‘lhe Earth being trench’d three 
Feet deep, there is no need of making a deep 
Hole. ‘lhe Frexch Gardiners fay, tour Spits deep 
will be fufficient; but if the Ground has been 
three Feet deep, and be well prepar’d ag it ought 


to be, there is no neceffity of fuch deep Holes; 


but juft to open the Tree, and enough to cover 
the Roots, obferving befides the ufual Directions 
for sage Se efpecially in all moift and wer 
Grounds, Gardiner muft beware of planting 
too deep. 


cep 
3. The Cut of the Tree ought to be turn’d to. 


wards the North when you planr it. _ 

4. The Trees ought not co be fet too deep; for 
the Earth being newly dug up as it ought to be, it 
will fink down till the Tree is a Foot deep in the 
Earth, which is the beft Depth of a Tree well 
planted. 


DWA 


§- The Roots ought to be well feparated, and 
extended on oy fide, and the Earth laid on with 
one’s Hand, and this is done, that the Vacancies 
may be all fill’d up; but when the Roots are all 
coverd with the Hand, the Hole may be fill’d up 
with a Spade. 

6. The Graft ought to be two or three Incte: 
above the Ground, for if it thould be bury’d in 
the Earth, the Tree will probably produce Shoots 
from the free Stock, and confequently be fpoiled. 

7. As foon as they are planted, two or three 
Hods of Dung muft be thrown upon the Earth, 
and a Bed made of it round the Foot of the Tree; 
and that becaufe firft, this Dung preferves the 
Roots from the piercing Rays of the Sun, durin 
the great Heats of the Summer; fecondly, becaufe 
When it rains, the Rain-water diffolves the Salt 
from the une 5 which falling upon the Roots, in- 
vigorates the Tree for Vegetation. _ 

It’s dangerous to dig about the Trees the firft 
Year after they are planted, for that prevents the 
Roots from binding clofe to the Earth; befides it 
may fo happen that the Spade will .cut or {trip the 
Roots, which will throw your Trees into a lane 
guifhing Condition. | 
_ Some when they have fet their Dwarf-Trees in 
Autumn, never lop the Stem till March following ; 
and they reckon it the be{t way to preferve it from 


the Winter-Frofts: but thofe who have more Skill 


and Experience, 


difapprove very much of thi 
Practice, < ide ws ea Mi 


becaufe the Sap beginning to be in Ma- 


en in March, it is certain if the Stem be then 


Cut, the Spring-thoot is hinder'd: fecondly, the 
Tree having been planted in the Autumn, the Roots 


by March confequently cleave faft to the Earth, 


and it will be impoffible to cut the Stem without 
fhaking the Root; from whence it will happen, 
that though the Tree was in a very good Condi- 


tion before at the time of planting it, yet its Shoots 
‘are very weak and 
_beft way is to follow the firft Obfervation : and to 


ing; and theretore the 


preferve it from the Froft, it’s advifeable to cover 
the top of the Stem with fome Mattick made for 
that purpofe, or foft Wax: This Mattick muft be 
compounded of a Pound of Rolin, four Ounces 
of yellow Wax, as many Ounces of Pitch, and an 
Ounce and a half of Mutton Suet: all thefe Ingre- 
dients muft be diffolved together, and when there . 
is Occafion to ufe it, it muft be warmed a litde, 
si then with a Bruth {pread over the Cut of the 

ree. 

In cafe you are not furnith’d with Dung, to be 
at the Foot of the Trees as above-mention’d, that 


_ Want muft be fupply’d with fome Fern, or by that 
{ time your young Plants require Water, a Trench or 


Cut muft be made at the Foot of the Tree, which 
muft be waterd in a great Drought, that often 
sc in March, April, May, and Fune. This 
muit be done, and care taken at the fame time to 
cover the Trench up again ; for otherwife the dry 
Winds would be apt to chap the Earth, and the 
Sun penetrating through the Clefts would {corch 
the Root, and make the young Trees turn Yellow 
and decay. To prevent which Inconvenience in 
our Plantations, We raife.a {mall Mound round 
the Foot of each Tree, agreeable to its Bignefs, 
above the Surface hollowed in above the Hold 
which is fill’d up with Dung, or rotten Thatch or 
Ferns which is much better than opening the Ground 
every time the Trees are water’d, and then filling 

them up again. | 
After having purfued*the foregoing Directions, 
if the Tree fhould happen neverthelefs to dye, 
the Caufe muft certainly be from fome Worm en- 
| gender’d 


of fuch Branc 
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fendered either in the Stem or Roor, which inter- 
Cepts the Sap ; and it has been found by Experi- 
ence, that the Tree may ftill be preferved, if it 


can be difcovered whereabouts the Worm lies : 


Some ofthem have been found as large as a Man’s 
lite Finger, which would infallibly have killed the 
Tree if they had not been taker out, but after that 
it retarned to its firft Vigour. Whenever it is ob- 
ferved that the Tree continues pining from Day to 
Day ; it may be concluded, without there has 
been fome Default in the Rules prefcrib’d, chat 
there are fome Worms either about the Roots, or 
between the Wood and the Bark, where they mutt 
In a Plantation made not many 
Years paft, not far from Loxdon, it was obferv’d 
that feveral of the new planted Trees dyed away, 
even after they had made very fine and hopeful 
Shoots. This put the Manager of them upon fearch- 
ing into the Caufe, and upon opening the Ground 
they found at the Roots many of the great Earth- 
Caterpillars, with large Teeth, in fhape like thofe 
of a Shark. Thofe pernicious Infeéts had gnawed 
off the Bark round the Roots of many of the Plants 


be fearched for. 


which irrecoverably caufed their Deftruction. 


Thus far the Author of the Fardinier Solitaire 
with the Improvements made upon it, concerning 
the planting of Dwarf-Trees; concerning which 
Plants, others having made ufeful Remaks, that 
muft not be over-look’d in a Work of this Na- 
ture. Dwarf-Trees are of fpecial Advantage for Ta- 
ble-Fruit, whether Pears, Apples, Plumbs, or Cher- 
ries. The Quince-Tree is generally ufed and re- 


puted beft for Stocks for Pears; but for Dwarf- 


pples, the beft Stocks are fuch as are raifed of 
the Cuttings of other Apples; and in order to the 


providing of them, fuch Stems or Branches as 
ow ftraiteft areto be taken in the Month of April. 
rom fuch Trees whofe Cuttings will grow, and 
which in the Place where they are to be grafted, 


are an Inch thick or more, let them be cut off an 


Hands Breadth below fuch Knots or Burrs as are 
on them, for there they principally put forth their 
Roots, and cut off the Top that they may not be 
above a Yard long. If they cannoi be got fo long 
of Quinces, fhorter muft do. Cut off alfo all Side 
Branches clofe to the Body, except one {mall Twi 

near. the Top, for the Sap to vent it felf at. Thefe 


are prefently to be fet in Beds as the Seed Plants 


_ Were ; keep them a Foot above Ground, it’senough, 
for they will fhoot out Roots all along almoft to 
the Top of the Ground. Sf 
"But i_being fomewhat difficult to have Plenty 

fs for Stocks, that have Burrs and 
Knots upon them, a Way commonly known by 
the Way of Circumpofition has been found out to 
bring thefe Knots or Burrs into Branches that had 
them not before; for the February before the Stems 
are defign’d to be cut direétly above the Place, 
for about a Foot in Length , faften fome Earth in 
an old Hat, or the like, aboutthem, wherein they 
will have put forth Roots againft the Oober fol- 
lowing, they are to be cut off to fet, or alfo fome 
Wet Earth or Clay may be daub’d about the Place, 
and a Hay-band wrap’d about it, putting fome 
more Earth likewife betwixt the Rounds of the 
Band, and then running it about again over the 
Spaces between thofe firft Rounds of the Hay- 
band, and making faft the Ends of ir; but if the 
Stem has no Burr before either of thefe Ways is 
undertaken, then firft let here and therea little Slice 
of Bark about an Inch lopg round about it be ta- 
ken away, near the middlé of the: Place, to be co- 
vered as has been directed. 


Such Trees as are apt to put forth Roots are on- 


{ 


‘the Paradice Apple-Tree. 


than in the {mall ones. 


ly proper for this Ufe, and they are the Kentilh 
Codling, Genet-Moil, fome Sorts of {weet Apples, 
Bitter Swects, Quince-Tree, Mulberry-Tree, and 


Stocks for Dwarf-Trees are alfo raifed by cutting 
down an old Tree, which is very apt to caft our 
good Suckers from the Old Roots, and that at two 
Years old may be tranfplanted or inoculated where 
they ftand before Removal ; and for Dwarf Pear- 
Trees, Stocks may be raifed for them from the 
Suckers of old Pear-Trees, which if they yield not, 
cut off the Top of fome old ill Pear-Tree, and 
the Roots will caft forth Suckers plentifully, which 
may be help’d by making a {mall Ditch or Gut- 
ter, fo as to bear fome of the Roots about two Yards 
diftance from the Tree, or tearing the Grafs for 
their greater Liberty to {pring up ; or in this Café 
the Roots may be bored, and a Cut given crofs 
fome Roots along to the Heart, from which Cut 
cleave the Root, raifing that loofe Part, and put- 
ting in a little Stone to keep it open; it muft be 
cover'd three Inches over with Mould, and that is 
to be done, if poffible, when a Bud or Eye is to 
be found upon the Root, for the Sucker to fhoot 
Out at: and the young Shoot is either to be in- 
oculated in the Place where it ftands, or after a 
Years growth removed to fome other Place, and 
there with cut off a Foot of the old Root. | 

As for Dwarf-Cherries and Plums, Suckérs of 
the common Red Cherry and ordinary Plum-tree 
are the beft. Now for the grafting and inocula- 
ting of Stocks for thefe Dwarf-Trees, this. muft be 
done as low as may be, with two Scions, and thofe 
longer than in grafting for large Standards, that they 
may {pread from the Ground, and when they have. 
grown two or three Years in the Places where 
they are to ftand, they tye an old Hoop of a Bar- 
rel in the midft of the Branches to make them 
{pread. If you would: fee: what time the Ground 
is to be cultivated in a Garden, and the manner 
of doing it, and the diftribution of fo many Acres 
for your Garden, as Things previous to the plant- 
ing of Dwarfs; See what is faid in general urfder 
Planting of Trees and Gardens. | : 

DYSENTERY or Bloody-Flux, a Diftemper 


_ incident to Mankind, being a Flux of the Belly 


with Bloody Matter, and accompanied with great 
Gripings and extream Pains, which denote that the 
Bowels are as it were flea’d or ulcerated. If you 
perceive’ your Excrements have fomething like 
Greafe {wimming upon them ; the Bloody-Flux is 
in the great Inteftine, and if with the Excrements 
you difcern as it were fome Shavings or Scrapi 
mixd with the Blood, you may conclude the fame. 
If you_difcern no Greafe the Diftemper is in the 
{mall Parts. ® 

This Evil proceeds from three Sorts of Hu- 
mours, which may be obferved by the Stools ; for 
if the Excrements are Yellow ; it proceeds from 
Choler ; Black; from Melancholy ; and White from 
Phiegm. 

If in a Dyfentery you void as it were Bits of 
Flefh, and that the Patient has a Fever upon him. 
with loathing of Food ; it is a fatal Sign; and ftill 
more fo, if he voids only pure Blood, or black 
Matter, or other Sorts without Moifture ; and thac 
he is fubject to Faintnefs and Convulfions. 3 

If a Woman with Child has the Bloody Flux, 
It is very dangerous for her, and fhe will run the 
Rifque of being delivered before her time. 

hen the Matters alter in a Dyfestery and have 
a fair Appearance ’tis a good Sign. | 
The Bloody-Flux in the great Guts is eafer cured 


If 


= ’ : | | 
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If it feizes upon one that is melancholy mad, it 
will cure him ; {0 will it do by Splenetick and Deaf 
Perfons ;Convulfions, Vomitings, the Hickup, and 
a Delirium, are the Fore-runners of Death in a 
Dy/fentery. 

If on the Firft Day a Perfon is {eiz’d with a 
. Bloody.Flux there does appear a black Wart near 
“his left Ear he will dye the Tenth Day. 

This Diftemper is incident to Perfons of all 
Ages, either by being poifon’d, having taken fome 
violent Phyfick, by irregular Living, by the Quan- 
tity or Quality of Humours, by having received 
fome Wound or Blow, or by a contagious Air. 

Let it come which Way it will, you muft be- 
gin the Cure of it with Clyfters, compofed of Guts 
or Tripe Broths, or elfe with a good Decoction of 
Bran, Wheat, Marth-Mallow Leaves, Linfeed, or 
-Quincefeed, or with Chalybear Water, coarfe Su- 

gar, and the Yolk of Egps. 

You may bleed from the firlt, fecond, and third 
Day, but you muft nor take f2 much Blood from 
Aged Perfons as from others. 

You may afterwards purge with half an Ounce 
or Six Drams of Caffa diffolved in Plantain. 
Water ; {ome Days after take Six Drams made into 
a Bolus, or diluted in Plastain or Rofe-Water. 

After Purging you may give the Patient a Dram 
of Rbxbarb, burnt upon a Shovel, with Six 
Grains of the ‘Sefuits-Bark in Half q Glas .of Plan- 
tain-Water. ‘This Remedy may be'répeated once 
or twice, nay ofmer; or elfe let him take the fol- 


lo Bolus. ; 

"Take a Dram of Rbuberb that has been parch’d 
with twenty Grains of Maffick or Okbanum; make 
it up with a little Syrup either of Pomegranate, Pop- 


py» Or Succory. | 
Another Remedy for the Bloody-Flux is to boil 
an Ounce of Tamarinds, and two Drams of the 
Bark of Citrine Mirabolans, in a Chopine of Wa- 
ter dill half of ir is wafted ; which when you have 
ftrain’d add to it a Dram of-Rhubarb, and half a 
Dram of Cinnamon, then having put-the whole 
to be infufed for twelve Hours on hot Embers, 
and ftrained it , add to it two Ounces of the Syr- 
rup of dryed Rofes, divide it into four Dofes, and 
let him take one of them every Morning fuccef. 
fively. Let him take a Pill made of Virgin-Wax 


Take two Pounds of the Dung of an A&-Colt, 
Which muft be dry’d in an Oven, and put it upon 
a@ Chafing-dith, and the Patient may receive the 
Fume thereof at his Fundamenr. It may alfo be 
of ufe to Infants, but you mutt firft purge with the 
Syrup of Succory, or with Rhubarb reduc’d to 
Powder, and put in Broth. - | 

But if the Pains continue without Relaxation and 
Reft to the Patient; let him take an Ounce of the 
Syrup of white Poppy, and a Grain of O lum, 
with a little Conferve of Rofes ; but thefe Narco» 
ticks ought nor to be given, till after the general _ 
Remedies have been for three or four Days put in 
practice. 

He may moreover drink Milk for fome Days, 
wherein the Roots of Cinque-foil have been boil’d, 

When the Mefentery comes to be chare’d with 
many cold or melancholy Humours, they bring 
either the Evil, an Abfcels in the Lungs, or fome 
other bad Accidents upon young People; but for 
thofe who are advanced in Years, it moftly brings 
a Flux upon them, which may be oblev'd. by the 
Pains in the Kidney, undigefted and noifom Ri- 
fings inthe Stomach, great carinefs in the Thighs 
and Legs, a general falling away, and Stuff mix’d 
with the Excrements , refembling the Chyle of 
Cream. 

For the Cure of this fort of Dyfentery , it will 
be very proper to order an exact Regimen, to make 
the Patient drink good old Wine mix’d with a 
Priffan of Dogs graf, Sparagrafs, Rots, and Apri- 
mon; to putge him with Cirrine Myrabolans, Ta. | 
‘marinds, and Rhubarb : in the Morning to ufe Trea- 
cle or Orvietan, Or to-take fifteen Grains of the 
‘Powder of Viper) of yoalf a Dram of the Jefuits 
Bark, mix’d with ‘half ‘an Ounce of the Conferve 
of Hep, er of Provence Roses. | 
_ They likewile make ue of an Opiate, compofed 
of prepared-Coral, Sca Grabs-Eyes, Yellow or Red 
Saunders, of each tWo Drams; Salt of Tartar half 
a Dyam, or-Satt“of Wormwood, or Tamarinds 
one Dram, which you are to mix either with the 

ofs, Borage, Syrup of Wormwood, or M ug 
wort: At the fame time ap ly to the Region of 
the Body a Plaifter of Diachilum magnum ; but 
Bleeding is not judged to be very neceffary in a _ 
Cafe of this Nature. 

Some boil Milk with the fare Quantity of Bar- 
ley-Water, or common-Warer, till one half of it 
is wafted, and given the Patient to Drink, and this 
muft be continued for fome Days Mornings and 
Evenings. 

Others eat Goats Fleth, or Hare fryed with fome 
Butter. . 

It muft be obferved, that he muft neither drink 

mmon-Water, nor Barley-Water » wherein hoc 
Iron, Flint, or a Piece of Gold have been ex- 


Take the Yolks of three new laid Egos, four 
Ounces of Rofe-Water, and an Ounce of Sugar: 
Boil the Whole together but very little, and let him 
drink it fafting in a Morning, and repeat the Me- 
dicine for three Days together. 

Its good for him to take a Clyfter made of fix 
Ounces of freth Butter melted, and mix’d with two 
Drams of Dragons Blood, and three Ounces of 
Plantain Water, or of the Decoétion of it. 

Take a Chopine of Milk, in which extinguifh a 
red hot Iron, and add to it two Ounces of Sugar, 
and the Yolks of two Egos, which muft be admi- 
Bi by way of Clyfter, and often repeated. 

You may moreover. take three Ounces of the 
Juice of Plantain well purify’d, fix Ounces of the 
Oil of Rofes, and two Ounces of the Mucilage 
of Fleabane or the Seeds of Quinces in a Cly- 
ffer. : 


x 


Carry it in their Mouths, or take fx Grains of the 
Powder of it, in a litle Water wherein hot Iron 
has been extinguifh’d; and they muft not take any 
Thing for ten Hours before this Medicine, 

If the Dyfextery proceeds from the ftoppage of | 
Womens Menfes 5 bleeding in the Foot readily con. 
tributes to the Cute of it. 


XX Befides, | 


tinguifh’d. . A 
"Phole who are rich may wear an Emerald, or 
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Betides the tour Sorts of Bloody Fluxes already 
mention’d, there is one which fomctmes lafts for 
one Day, and fometimes for two Days, and now 
and then longer ; You muft fatter the fame to go 
on, forafmuch as Nature, without any Foreign 
Help, will cure it of it felf, and the Patient will 
thereby become ftronger and more vigorous : But 
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if it exceeds the Seventh Day, it mutt be ftopp’d 
genty for fear of pernicious Confequences. ‘There. 
is alfo another Flux that is critical ; that is which 
fetves the Crifis of continual Fevers, which muft 
not be inconfiderately ftopp’d, but it will by {trength- 

ning the Patient by Degrees be gone of it {cif 
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FA R, the Organ of Hearing : This Senfe with- 
out Contradidion, next to the Sight, is the 
moft noble, and the moft ufeful, to make a Man 
capable of all Things. The external Part of the 
Far is grifly, rounded into the Form of an 
Half-Moon, and hollow within. The inward 
Part is fituated in the Os Petrofum, wherein may 
be feen four little Holes; the firft of which is 
round, ftraight, and oblique, at the end whereof 
there is a thin, bright, and dry Membrane, very 


_ fenfible ,-and much extended, to receive the 


Sound: The fecond ferves to difcern Sounds; it 
is in that Cavity where three little Bones are to 
be met with, which by Reafon of the Form of 
them are called the Hammer, the Anvil, andthe 
Stirrup : The third ferves to render the Air more 
fubtle and penetrating, and the laft to receive 
and impart the Difference of Sounds, to the com- 
mon Senfe. There aré Glands under the Ears, 
which ferve to filtrate the Spittle, and Arteries, 
and Veins for the fame Ufes, as in all the other 
Parts of the Body. 7 

The moft common Evil that befals the Ears, 
is Deafnefs, caufed either by an Inflammation, 
Ulcer, fome Defluxion, Pain, or Hurt, or elfe 
fometimes by the external Tumours called Paro- 


tides. oe 


- When the Ears are moift, you muft rub them 
with the Powder of burnt Allum, or the Powder 
of Vitriol, Rofemary, or elfe with tong or. 
round Ariftolochy, it matters not which of them. . 

If you would hinder the glutinous Humonrs 
which fall from the Brain, to communicate them- 
feives to the Ears, take in the Morning a Gjafs 
of warm Water, mix’d with a litele.Oil of ‘Olive, 
and prefently rub the Palate therewith, by the 
Means of-a Feather: This will excite you to 
vomit ‘that glotinous Humour, and yield great 
Retief; ‘after the vous is over, take an Egg 
at Breakfaft time, and inftead of Salt, put to it 
twice as muth Sugar, and continue to do fo till 
the Cureis cffeed. = 
- Two Drops of the Fat of a roafted Eel, with 
as much fine Oil, and the fame Quantity of the 
Spirit of Wirie, and inftill’d hot in the Evening 
into the: Ears, will alfo do them much good. 

If you negle@ the Buzzing, Whizzing, or the 
Noife of the Ears, the Parts will at length fall 
into a Deafnef$, that cannot eafily be cured, af- 
ter the Patient has been let Blood, and been very 
often purged, either with Agaric or Aloes Pills, 
let him take the Juice of Tobacco, or the Juice 
of Knot Grafs, and having mixed them well to- 
gether with a very fimall Quantity of Tutie, put 
a Drop: of the fame Compotition into the Eer, 
and repeat it from Time to Time. 

Or elfe, pound four raw aes a Mortar, 
with a Pint of green Fyflop, and put a Drop or 
two of the Liquor preit therefrom into the Ear. 
Others take 2 Drop or two of Brandy, in which 
they fteep either a Rofemary Leaf or Fjower; 
either will do, and drop it into the Ear, while 
there are fome who put into it fome Drops of 


Peach Stone, or Kerne] Oil, or let the Vapour of 


Vinegar be received into it through a Funnel. 
For the Noife and Tingling of the Ears, the 


Patient muft drink in a Morning two Hours be- 


fore he eats any Thing, for four or five Days, 
three Ounces of Fennel Water,. and then Jet him 
take Cochee Pills or Foetida, and after that let 
bim ufe the following Remedy. 

Take Oil of Rue, Oil of Caftor or Spike, with - 
the Juice of Leeks, as much of the one as the 
other, mix all the Liquors well together, and 
forming a {mall Tent to go into che Ear, let it 
imbibe this Liquor and put it in. | 
_ Another Remedy for the Noife and Tingling 
of the Ears, is to take as many Radifhes as you 
pleafe, the dit of {weet or bitter Almonds, Co- 
loquintida, and white Wine, as much of the one 
as the other , take away the Leaves of the Ra- 
difhes, and having pounded the Radifhes, take 
the Juice which comes from them, and having 
mixed it with the other Liquids, drop it into 
the Ears, and let them be well ftopt with Cotton ; 
the Juice of an Onion dropt into the Ears is alfo 
a very fovereign Remedy. . s 

The pa of the Ear fometimes proceeds 
from the Wind that gets into them ; .to cure 
Which, you muft take a little Aloes in a little 
white Wine, which muft be warm’d; and then 
drop fome Drops thereof into the Ears, which 
you fhall ftop with Cotton; you may alfo put a 
littke Euphorbjum reduced into Powder into the 
Noftrils, and it will make the Party fheeze. , 
_, For Pains in the Ears, take an Onion roafted 
ander the Athes, an Ounce of frefh Butter, an 
Ounce of the Oil of Rofes, as much of the Oil 
of Camomile, and a Dram of Saffron reduced 
into Powder, and putting the whole together, 
apply it This Remedy alone will gently remove 
the Fit, if there is any; or elfe drop into the Eer 
the Juice either of Mallows, the Juice of Ivy 
Leaves, Plantain or Horehound, and mix either 
the one orthe other of them with a little Honey, 
and put two or three Drops into the: Ears; or 
otherwife take the Milk of a Bitch with as much 
Honey, and apply it-to the affeted Side. 
Another Receipt for Pains. in the Ears, is to 
apply Bread hot as it comes out of the Oven to 
the Ear,,and to repeat it often; or elfe bail the 
Leaves of. Afarabacca, and receive the Fume ari- 
anne therefrom through a Funnel. ‘, 

For a Defluxion on the Ears, drop two or 
three Drops.of the Juice of Ivy intothem. - 
For Inflammations and Impofthumes in the 
Ears, take fome Nettle Leaves, pound them ina 
Mortar, with fome Salt,and apply them to the Ears. 
' The Ears are fometimes troubled with Ul- 
cers ; and an Ulcer often happens by the Fall of 
a malignant Humour; or elfe it is occafioned by 
a Wound, fome Hurt, or fome Ordure that is 
corrupted in the Eer. The Forerunners of this 
Ulcer are Pain, Heat, Pricking, Itching, and 
Matter which thews itfelf by the coming forth of 
thePus. . | 

An Ulcer that does not penetrate quite into 
the Ear, is eafier to be cured than that which 
reaches aS far as the Nerves and the Bone, and 
whofe corrupt Matter or Pus ftinks: Whether 
an Ulcer in the Ear be new or old, the firit 
Thing to be done, after bleeding and purging, be 
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to wath the Wound with the Juice of the Herb 


Mercury, or Lupines, or with a Decoétion of 
Betony, and afterwards to make ufe of the fol- 
lowing Remedies. 


Take a Dram of Saffron, half a Dram of a: 
Caftor, as much Aloes and Myrrh, put the whole 


together into a Spoonful of Honey, and as much 
of the Oil of Rofes, and put a Drop or two of 
it into the Ear; or elfe take the Juice cf ay 
Onion -roafted in the Athes, with an equal Weight 
of Woman’s Miik, and drop it in: Again, you 
may take-a Leek; chop it very fmall, with half 
a dozen Earth Worms, and boil ie in an Ounce 
of the Oil of Olive over a fmall Fire, until the 


' Oil crackles, no longer; then ftrqin and put ie 


» 


into the Ears: You may alfo make ufe of the 
Milk of-a Bitch, or -Gall of an Hog, with an 
equal Weight of Honey boiled together, 

To kil! Worms which breed in the Ears, drop’ 
into the Ear'where you think the Worm is, the 
Juiceof Centory, orelfethe Milk of the Fig-Tree. 
- Fake the Wood of green Ath-Free, the Juice 
of Sowbread, the Juice of Scilla, and Juice of 
Rue, ad much of the-one as the other; ‘put the 
Afhwood crofs the Fire, and two Dithes at both 
Ends of the Wood, to receive the Froth or Water 
which comes out, and mix ft with the Juice be- 
forementioned , putting’ the fame hot into the 


Ears | 


ta the Ear 
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When the Ears are hurt, apply black“Pitch to 
them, with as much Frankincenfe reguced into 
Powdét’; or take half an Ounce of Myrrh ‘in 
Powdér::'with as much frefh Butter, and apply it 
to the! Wound;, otherwife pound half-an Ounce 
of Sulphiir, a Dram of Bole, with two, Spoon: 
fals of Wine, and apply the fame. ° ; |. 
“For Hardnefs of Hearing, takea white Onior, 
or if you cannot get that, one’of: another: Coz 
four, make it hojlow'on the Roos fies fill it 
with Powder of Cummin, ftop - the gle’ with 4 

kin or two of an Onion, and put it ander the 

fhes; that it-may be flowly roafted, and when 
that is done,’ fqueeze it, and drop the Juice that 
comes from it into. the Ears: “The Urine of 
Cat diftit’d is very good for them.” See Deaf- 

els Rede Ee Loe ac Bie! oS og a ee ee . . 4 
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““BiA R;' an Organ ‘in other’ Animals, as well 
as Men;, ‘that is fubje& to Diftempers; and: more 
particularly ihn Hor/es, who fornetimes’ have U1: 
cers in: thofe Parts; to cure which; or an Abftefj 
there, you maft cut them ‘with an fron: proper 
for that Purpofe; and ‘then. cure’ chem with 
Honey and Allum; for Mrerodles fays; when an 
Ablcels i ripe, you mult cen it ina ftrait Line, and 
cure-it: with the faid: two-Ingredients :' But ‘if it 
degenerates into an‘'Uicer, it, mult be'-wafhed 
with Wife and Onl; then put into the-Ear the 
Juice 6f-Leeks; with fome Ojf,-and wafh it-with 
hot ‘Water: Some put'fn'an Earth Gall, after 
ey -have wafhed jt with fome ‘Wine, => 
. “Fo: cure-a Pain.in a Horfe’s Ears, you muft 
cleanfe them: well; for feat the Horfe thoutd run 
mad, and then put. ia fome Honey, Salt-Petre, 
And very clean Water, mix' thé whole. together, 
and dipping a Linen Cloth therein to attra@ the 
Moifture, continue the Application till the Cure 
jit ig 5 le a ee a 
-- A Remedy to-také out that which may be in- 
commodious in a Horfe’s Ear, is this : Put in an 
equak Quantity of old Oil and Nitre, and thrutt 
in a tittle Wools if fome little Animal has got 
fi, YOU muft chrult in a Tent faftened to the end 
of a Stick, and -tteep’d'in glutinous Rofin, turn 
that rt may ftick toit; if it be any 


’. 
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Thing elfe, you muft with an Inftrument open 
the Ear, and draw it out with an Iron, or elfe 
ou may fquirt in fome Water ; and if it bea 

ound you muft at the fame Time drop in 


. proper Medicines to cure it; you mutt alfo 


make the Horfe chew the Roots of Anemone, 
or tye a Bag to his Bridle filled with the Root of 
Staneaker in Powder; and inje@ fome Powder 
into hjs Noftrils to. make him fneeze ; and as 
the Brain is in Danger of being inflam’d, it is 
neceffary to draw fome Blood out of the Veins 
adjacenttothe Ulcers, and to make ufe of Cly-. 
Rers'to’ open his Body, and to pu.ge him with 
Pills of: Agaric and Hiera Picra. ; 
' For a Noife and Sound in a Horfe’s Ears, it’s 
de a to drop into them either the Oil, of Rue; 
pikenard, bitter Almonds, or Laurel, with a very 


' Httle Brandy, the fatofan Eel, or Brandy where- 
_ i fome Cummin of Anifeed has been’ fteep’d ; 


. ~ 


fome take the {ctapings of Cedar‘ Wood made 


| very fmall, and fill a {mall Bag made of very 


thin Crimfon Taffaty therewith, to the bignefs of 
an Almond; fteep the fame in good Brandy till 
the Bag is foaked ;’ put this Bag very far and very 
tight into the Hole of the Ear which tingles. 
EARNING, a Term in the Dairy, fignifying 
that wherewith they convert Milk into Cheefe, 
See Raynes. eee, ib thivnee A eh ees 
a EARTH, a Word which fignjfies the Globe 
that we inhabit; rhoft of the antiene-Philofophers 
believed. that. the Earth was immovable in the 
Centre of the World ; feveral modern, ones take 
it to bea Planet that turns round tle, Sun, and 
thar the Moon turns sound the Earth, by which ° 
Means they do more appofitely explain the rifting 
and fetting.of the Sun and Stars; the Dire@ions, 
Stations, and Retrogradations 0 ihe Planets, and 
other Appeatances, which puzaled the Ancients 
must to Unfold by théir Syfem ‘of the Lang 
movablenefs of the Earth. . 
' The Obftcvations which have been made upon 
the Form of the Earth, prove that it is, ,round, 
Or very. little different from being rotind : Tes hal§ 
Diameter, which is the Diftance from, the Center 
of the Earth to its Supepficies, is: fourteen hun- 
dred and thirty two. French’ Leagues, aid the Di- 
ftance “of the Earth from the Sun is two and 
twenty thoufand of thefe half, Diameters ; that ig, 
above thirty Millions of ‘Leagues : The Globe OF 
the Earth is about fifty one Times. bigger than 
that of the.Moon, apd a Million left an that 
of the Sun. i: ea ee ee 
’ Aftrotogers have not affigned'a partiqutar Cha- 
racter to the Earth, as they have dome.. by the 
Planets : They believed the Earth alone seceiyed 
the Inflnences of the Planets, without, imagining 
thatthe Earth might impart hets to-them.. 
_ EARTH, a Term in Agriculture; being the 
Ground wherein Trees and Legumes .may. be 
planted, or fome Seeds fown; it May be confi- 
dered both in Refpe@ to Gardening and ‘Tillage, 
Gardiners and Husbandmen give different Deno- 
minationsto the Earth, accarding to,the different 
Qualities they ‘obferve in it.--. Samstag, fhould 
be faid concesning thefe feveral Sorts.cf Earth sand 
we fhall begin. with thole that_ relate to. Gare 


eal: ee | | ic. a 
' 1, The Earth is {aid to be four,, bitter, and 
Rinkingy when it;fmells or tates of, the Water 
wherein it hasbeen fteep’d. ee oat 
2. The Earth is called clayey or iff Earth, 
when ic eee: the Nature of Clay or Pot« 
tets Earth, and is lumpifh, dull, heavy; and 


cold, fo that you may cut it as you do Butter ; 


an 


tie 


d it is fubje&to chap during the Heat of Sum- 
nae Seme ive itthe Name of dead Earth. 
3. That Harsh is termed rich, when every 


Thing put into it grows eafily, and éad¢d when 


neither Trees nor Seeds will thrive therein. 

4. They call the Earth bot and burning, when 
fe is fo light and fo dry, that the Plants which 
are init will wither and perith with the leaft Heat. 

5. Gravel eee ee which is mix’d with 

t Quantity of {mall Stones. 
° Peat is ul Earth that is cut with a Spade 
much like Clay: It is very difficult to cultivate 
it, becaufe the Waters temper it like Mortar freth 
made, and the Heats which come on make it as 
hard as Stones, and chap it. 


7. They call that f2rong Earth, when without | 


being clayey, it is like the bottom of good Mea- 
dow fiisoch: that if you handle it, it fticks 


to your Fingers like Patte, and affumes what’ 


Form you have a Mind to give it, whether it be 
ound, long, €5’¢.. _ 

8. They “ail that Earth cold, moift, and back- 
ward, when in the Spring it is warmed with Dif- 
ficulty, in order to form its firft Produ@ion ; in- 

fomuch that every Thing there comes On natu- 
rally later than in other neighbouring Places. 

9. They call itforward Earth, when the Fruits 
ripen early therein; and dackward when-the con- 

ffect appears. 
ee YT he mieable and /ight Earth is that which 
has little or no Body, and which on the contrary 
is neat being fandy. 

11. Frefo Earth is fo named, when it has ne- 
ver been ufed for the Produion and Nourith- 
ment of any Plant, fuch as that which is found 
three or four Feet from the Surface, or even more, 

12. Carry’d or Virgin Earth is that which is 
taken from fome Place or other without, and 
Carried into the Garden; concerning which fee 
more under the Article of uatry’d arth, 

13. Fallow Ground is that whichis futtered to 
reft a Year or two, or longer, without: being 
cultivated. a | 

14. Wrought Earth, and 23'd Earth, they cal] 
that which has for a long Time produced fome- 
thing without Intermiffion, and by the Help of 
fome Manure. . 

1s. Laftly, Theycall that weak or faint Earth, 
when Plants cannot take Root therein, becaufe 
of its being too light. 

As to the Method of knowing if an Earth be 
good for aGarden, and of what Depth the Earth 
ought to be ; there needs nothing to be faid of 


it here, for the Reader if he pee to turn to the. 
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Article Kitchen-Gardex Earth, will find abundant 
Satisfaion in thefe Particulars. 

1. The Works of a Garden properly {peaking 
areno other than a moving or removing ; and that 


_ from the Surface of the Earth, from whence the 


€netrate to a certain Depth, infomuch that the 
arts which are uppermoit reciprocally take the 
Place of each other. There are diverfe Ways 
of doing thefe Works: Firff, with a Spade 


and a How, and that in eafy Earzh. Secondly, - 


with a Fork and Mattock in {tony Grounds, and 


thofe that are pretty ftrong: They likewife go 


deeper in open Ground and the middle of Squares. 
Lafily, the Work is lighter; to wit, about the 
Foot of Trees, about A fparagus ,finaller Legumes, 
sc. It muft moreover be underftood, that the 
Caufe or Motive of Men’s Labours, is not bare- 
ly to render the Earth more agreeable to the 
Sight, tho’ in Effeé it becomes fo, but to render 


thofe movable that, are not fo; or to keep thofe 


+s 
i 


Parts in a good Condition that are fo... The prin- 


, cipal Defign is to augment by this Means the Feg- 


_ Ulity of thofe Grounds which have little of it, 


Or to preferve it in thofe that have enough ‘of ‘ir; 
for thofe Earths are not to be cultivated’ which 
are entirely barren.. | —- 

When I {peak of rendring Earth light and 
open, I mean it thould in fome Sort be made fans 
dy and fine; infomuch, that the Humidity and 
Heat which come from without, do eafily pene- 
trate into it, and that it thould not be compa@ or 
lumpifh, and fo united together as clayey Grounds, 
and the like are; which, by Reafon of the Com- 
pofition of their Nature, are by no Means proper 
for Vegetation. _ 

By what has been mentioned of endeavouring 
to give Fertility to the Earth, it is to be under. 
ftood, thar Labour ought to contribute to givea 

emperament of Heat and Moilture to the 
Ground, which is otherwife provided with Salr, | 
of which it ftands in need as the principal Part of 
its Fertility. This Temperament of Heat and 
Moifture is fo neceflary to the Earth, that 
without ir, its Salts would be entirely ufelefs ; 
infomuch, that it will be able to produce no 
Plants, no more than an Animal can enjoy per- 
fe& Health, without the Temperament. of ele- 
mentary Qualities. ps eR | 

2.It is not enough for ustohave giverra Reafon. 
for the Caufe of Labour or Culture, fome Rules 
fhould be added, which may ferve to procure 
Grounds the Temperament that has been fpoken 
of. It malt be confidered, that fome Earths. 
are eafily heated, viz. thofe that are light, and: 
fo we have the lefs to do with them in Refpe& 
to heat ; but as they are commonly dry and arid, . 
you mutt labour diligently to procure them Moi. 
fture. Others are heated with more Difficulty, 
vz. {trong and cold Earths: Thefe lait require 
more Culture by an Increafe of ‘Moifture ; on 
the contrary the other often have too much 3 duc: 
they require more Affiflance for the Augmentation 
of Heat. 

Moreover, fome Plants require more Moi:: 
fture, as Artichoaks, Sallads, Sorrel, and Plants, 


| that have thick Roots: Others are content with 


lefs, as Fruit Trees, Afparagus, ‘and the like, 
and then it is’ not neceffary the Gardiner fhould 


. torment himfelf too much about the Growth of 


them. Be it as it will, as we have nothing in: our 


Gardens that require Heat and Mcifture thouid _ | 


be exceflive; fo we haye nothing where fome of 
them are not neceflary ; the Sun, Rains, and fub- . 
terranean Waters perform one Part, and it depends © 
upon us to provide other Ways by which to {up- . 

ply the reft. ye eat 
Thefe Cultures ought to be performed at dif- 
ferent Times, and even in a different Manner, 
becaufe of the multiplicity of thei, Regard be- 
ing had to the Difference of Soil and Seafons. 
Thofe Earths which are hot and dry thould be , 
cultivated in Summer,a little before Rain falls, or 
in the Time of Rain, or prefently after; and above 
all, when there is a Likelihood of its Approach, 
infomuch, that you cannot then cultivate them 
neither too often, nor too much; and onthe 
contrary Reafon you maft never drefs them du- _ 
ring the great Heats, but only water them now 
and then. Thefe frequent Labours give Paffage - 
to the Rain- Waters, and make them penetrate co 
the Roots which ftand in need of them, without 
which they would remain upon the Surface, 
where they would be ufelefs, and foon after e 
vaporate; and thofe Dreffings do likewife give 
aa2 Paflage 
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Paffage tp the Heat, without which the Humidity 
would fignify little. 7 it) 
--Onthe contrary, cold, ftrong, and moift Earzhs, 
ought.never to be cultivated in Time of Rain, 
but choofe, rather the greateft Heats for' it,. fort 
then you cannot cultivate them too much, nor 
too. farward, having particularly in .View ‘the 
preventing of their cbapping ; which as has been’ 
faid on other Occafions, wil! very much injure 
the Roots, and to the end it being mollified by 
Culture, the Heat may the more eafily penetrate, 
and by that Means deftroy the Cold, which hin- 
ders the AGion of the Root, and makes Trees 
turn yellow. . | 

The Nature of the Earth thews us hereby, as 
well as by many other Things, thas it requires 
to be managed in fucha manner, that on the one 
fide it may happily enough an{wer our Intentions, 
which when well ordered it will do; and on the 
contrary thwart them, when that Culture is un- 
feafonable. The Seafon of committing moft Seeds 
into the Ground, each of which are ufually fown 
but in. one Seafon, the Time of grafting, pra- 
ning, as well Vines as Trees, which Thinge in 
like manner are not to be done but in certain 
Months, are all as fo many InftruGions given: 
us by Nature, to the end that we may learn to 
{tudy well what the Earth requires, and the pre-- 
cife Time when it requires them. nce we 
have learnt by great Application, that it is good 
often to cultivate Trees, whether in a dry and 
light Earth, or in a ftrong and moift Earth; but: 
the one muft be done in the Time of Rain, and 
she other in hot Weather: 

Thete frequent Cultures, when there isa Con- 
veniency for them, are of great Utility; for be- 
fides that they hinder one part of the Goodnefs 
of the Earth to be exhaufted by the Produ@ion 
and Nourifhment of. noxious Herbs, they do on 
the contrary fend thefe Weeds to the botrom of 
the Eerth, where they rot and ferve for a new 
Manure ; to which we may add that this is not 
enough, bat we fhould, in the Interval of thefe 
Dreflings, take Care to pull up the Weeds, which 
particulasly in the Summer and Autumn have 
been produced in the Earth, and would multi- 
ply therein fhould they be fuffered to run into Seed. 

It may be obferved here by the Way, that the 
Times in which Trees bloffom, and the Vine 
fhoots out, areextreamly dangerous for thefe La- 
bours, and they mu(t never then be practifed up- 
on Trees or Vines. The Earth that is newly 
ftirred in the Spring exhales 2 Dew of the Va- 
pours, which in the leaft hoary Frofts that hap- 
pen ufually in this Seafon, being detained near 
the Surface of the Earth, reft upon the Flowers, 
and making them tender by moiftning, do thus 
render them fufceptible of the Froft, and help to 
kill them. The £arsés that are not then culti- 
vated, and confequently have a firm, hard Super- 
ficies, are not fubje& to exhale as much of the Va- 
pours, and fo are not fubje@ to the Inconveniences 
uf the Froft. From what has been faid above in Fa- 
vour of the Nourifhment of Trees, ict follows, 
that thofe are much to be blamed who fow or 
plant, either many Potherbs, or many Straw- 
berries, or Flowers, near the Feet of their Trees ; 
for thefe forts of Plants would without doubt do 
them much Prejudice. 

-The Rule which is praGifed in Refpe@ to the 
Dreflings beftowed upon Trees, as well in Win- 
ter, aS in the Spring, as in dry and light Earth, 
isto beltow a@ grand one at the coming in of 
Winter, and the like alfo as foon as it is over, 


| to the end that the Sree aine may eafily enter 


into the Eerth, which ftands in need of much 


| Moifture : And as for ftrong and moift Grounds, 


a. {mall Dreffing is to be beftowed upon them 
in the Month of Odober, onty to take away the 
Weeds ; and'a grand one is to be confetred on 
them: atthe end of April, or the beginning of 
May, when the Fruits are wholly knit, and the 
great Moiftares paft: Thus the Superficies of 
thefe Earths being found to be hard, firm, and 
compact, it leaves but a fimall Paffage for the 
Winter and Spring Waters, of which we have 
here no Need; the Snows being melted, and pe- 
Retrating but a little, remain partly upon the Sur- 
face, and are converted there into Vapours, and 
partly following the Dectivity of Places, defcend 
and run into the neighbouring Rivers. 

We may remark in this Place, that nothing 
melts fo much and penetrates fo far as the melted 
Water of Snow. Mr. Chomel fays, he could 
not find that Rain-Water ever penetrated above 
a Foot deep; but as for Snow-Water, that it pe- 
netrated two or three Feet, and that becaule it is 


| heavier than common Rain-Water, and becaufe 
, that melting flowly, and by little.and litele, and 
' on theunder fide of the 


ody of the Snow, ie 
does the more eafily infinuate itfelf without be- 


' ing hindred by dry Winds, and the Heat of the 


Sun. 
And therefore by how much he is afraid that 


, great Snows fhould falt upon ftrong and moift 


ths, which he caufes to be removed as much 
as hecan from about the Fruit-Trees, fo much 
the more Care he takes to heap it upon lighe 
Earths, there to have as it were a Magazine of 


- Moifture, and efpecially in thefe forts of Earths, 


he raifes thofe that are ufelefs in the Alleys, and 
throws them on the Labonrs of the Eibaliers, 
and particularly in-Southern Expofiions, whicts 
are the hotteft in Summer, and alfo in Eaftern 


. Expofitions, even inthe ftrongeft Earths, becaufe 
_ the Rain- Waters of the Summer f{carce ever come 
thither, the Earth of thefe Expofitions common- 


ly continue dryer, and confequently the Trees 


: fuffer therein. 


-This Neceffity of Cukture fo much infifted — 


, upon, is now and then contradiGed by the Suc- 
, cefs of certain Trees, which being covered with 
: a Pavement, or fome Sand bear down at the 
‘ Foot of them, however do very well; 


there is no Labour beftowed upon them. To 


: this the fame Author anf{wers: gels thefe 


forts of Trees are ufvally under Eves; from 
which there is Water enough, that falts and pene- 
trates through the Junctures of the Pavement or 


- firm Sand, and fupplies them with Nourifhment 


to fuftain them. Secondly, The Moifture which 
thus penetrates into the Earth that is covered 
with a Pavement, is there better preferved, and 
longer than in other Earths ; the drying Winds 
and Heat of the Sun not being able to deftroy 
ic. Inthe mean Time he perfilts in recommend- 
ing Dreflings, as well for the good of the Earth 
and Plants, as for the Pleafure of the Sight: The 
univerfal Experience we have had in that Refpe@, 


‘being noc to be overthrown by fo fmall an Ob- 


jeGion, no more than that the Ufe of Cloaths 
fhould be condemned, though the Savages wear 
none. Fig-Trees, Orange-Trees , and other 
Plants and Shrubs in Cafes, fufficiently jufti- 
fy the Neceffity of Cultures of this Kind, fo 
give Paflages to the Warerings ; for want of 
which they will not fail to languifh, and often 


- even dye. 
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He proceeds now to confider Earths in Refers | 
ence to Manures, which is nothing but a Meli- — 
Oration of the Earth, and it may be performed © 
with feveral forts of Dung ; and ‘he explains the 


Motive, Ufage, and Manner thereof. As tothe 
Motive, it is certain when we manure or dung 
the Earth, it fhould be witha View of imparting 
Fruicfulnefs to that which has i¢ not; that is, 
which has many Defe&s, and confequently but 
little Difpofition to. bring forth, or to retain that 
which it has in it, and which it might lofe, if the 
neceflary Reparations were not made from Time 
to Time. Thus we ought to manure that Earth 
more or lefs according to the Produdtions we 
expect from it, whether beyond or conformable 
to its Power; andtodung it more or lefs, accord- 
ing tothe poe or bad ‘Temperament of it. We 
mult for Example ufe much Dung to Pot-Herbs, 
which grow in afhort Time, and in great Plenty ; 
and readily fucceed one another in a fmall Space 
of Ground, which without that would be balk’d. 
On the other Hand, thereis but little or no Dung 
at all required for the Nourifhment of Trees 
which are long a growing, and yield but indiffer- 
ent Produ@tions, in regard to the Earth wherein 
they are. And laltly, though they continue very 
long in the fame Place wherein they ftand; yet 
by the Help of their Roots which {pread wide on 


all fides, they take in the Nourifhment afar off , 


and at large, that is fuitable to them ; to which 
may be added, that lefs will ferve for the Ground, 
which has much Fertility in itfelf, than for that 
which has very licle. Liaftly, cold and moift 


- Grounds require more than thofe which are hot 


and dry. 3 

It is moft certain, and every body knows it, 
that the great Defedts of Earth confift, as has 
been obferved, either in having too much Moi- 
Rture, which is ufuslly accompanied with Cold 
and great Lumpifhnefs, or in too much Siccity, 
which is alfo attended with an exceffive Light- 
nefs, and great Difpofition towards being burnt. 
We alfo fee that the Dungs we make ufe of are 
fome of them fat and cooling ; asthofe of Cows 
and Oxen; others are hot and light, as thofe of 
Sheep, Horfes, Pigeons, sc. ‘and as the Reme- 


dy ought to have a Virtue in it, that is, contrary 


to the Difeafe we would cure, we thould make 
ufe of hot and light Dungs, for cold, muoift, 
and heavy Earths, in order to warm them, make 
them more movable and lighter, and to employ 
the Dung of Oxen and Cows for lean, dry, and 
light Earths, to make them fatter and more fub- 
ftantial, and thereby hinder the drying Winds of 
the Springs, and the {corching Heats of the Sum- 
mer too eafily to impair them. 

Large Differtations have been wrote both in 
Philofophy and Chyinittry, in order to decide 
which are the be(t Dungs, but without entring fo 
far into their Sentiments, it muft be laid for a 
Pofition, that the Richnefs of an Eartd certainly 
confifts in its having Salt in its Bowels, which 
Salt is the only and real Treafure of it. We 
know for a Truth, that the Earth was created 
with a Difpofition to produce Plants, and that 
befides fome Stones and Metals that are the ex- 
traordinary Works of Nature, there is nothing 
upon the Earth that may not proceed from its 
Bofom, and that by the Ways of Vegetation ; 
and confequently all the vegetative Plants we fee 


. area part of this Earth; and we may be affured 


thar there is nothing, be it what it will, provided 
it be material, which may not ferve to meliorate 


this Earth, by returning to it inthe Ways of Cor- 
ruption, be it under what Form it will ; for eve- 


ry Thing that re-enters into this Earth, does in 


fome Meafure reltore to it what it had loft, ei- 
ther in the fame Kind, or ia Value; fo that, in 
Effet, it becomes Earth again as it was before. 
Thus all forts of Stuffs and Linen, Fleth, Skin, 
Bones, the Hoofs of Animals, Muds,’ Urines, 
Excrements, Wood, Fruits, their Husks, Leaves, 
Afhes, Straw, all forts of Grains, és. and ina 
Word, every Thing that is palpable and fenfible 
updn the Earth (except perhaps, as has been ob- 
ferved, moft Stones and all Metals) re-entring 
into the Earth, ferve to manure it : Infomuch, 
that being in a Condition to be fpread often and 
commodioufly upon the Earth, as they do in 
good Farms, and particularly in the Neighbour- - 
hood of great Towns; and as is the Pra@tice in 
Reference to the fowing of Corn and Legumes, 
they put thefe Earths in a Condition to continve 
to bear always and without Intermiffion. 

Again, our Grounds though good, are hindred 
to bear, particularly thofe upon which Houfes, 
€sc. are built. Thofe Grounds that are covered 
with Buildings, are, in fpight of themfelves, like 
a Mifer, who fpends nothing, though in a Con- 
dition to {pend a great deal, that they continue 
always equally fertil in Posentia, that is equally 
capable to bear, and fhould atually bear, if they 
were not hindred. As for the others, if they 


_ bear not at all Times, if in cultivating, thofe 


Plants which they had produced, be put at the 
bottom of their Dreflings, as it often happens, 
efpecially in Places where War has been wag’d; 
thefe Plants being laid upon the Surface of that 
Earth, rotthere, and make a Manure of the fame 
Quantity, and very near of the fame Value, which 
was beftowed upon this Earth to make it bear 
them; or elfe it is the fame Salt in Specie that re- 
turns to it, and makes it as rich, that is to fay, 


| fertil, as before. 


If all the Produ@ions of a certain piece of 
Ground are taken away, as is ufually practiled, and 
that on the other fide you beftow upon it very near 
as much of the Produétion of another piece of 
Ground, and that by the Help of rotten Straw; 
and the fame, as may be faid, be feafoned with 
the Excrements of fome other Animals, which 
Excrements came alfo originally from the Earsh, 
and make a Partof it; this Earth, having by this 
Means repaired its Lofs, will be found to be as 
rich or fertil as before. : 

We may therefore in fome Meafure look upon 
Dungs in Refpe& co the Earth, as we do upon 
Money which repairs the Treafures of the 
World ;"but as there are feveral forts of Money, 
of which fome are more, and others lefs valuable, 
and yet both the one and the other are current in 
Commerce, and enrich Perfons; fo there are fe- 
veral forts of Dungs, fome a little better than 
others, yet they are all proper for Manure, that . 
is, to repair the Lofs which the Earth had fuf- 
tained by bearing. Thus the Subftance of the 
Earth is not fo ufed as at laft to became nothing; - 
neither can it be faid, that it is, or may be di- 
minithed ; for where would it have been now, af- 
ter the Produtions of fo many Ages ? It is nothing, 
properly fpeaking, that diminithes, but its Salt ; orto 
fpeak more aptly, it changes its Place; and after- 
wards being able co return, as it a@ually does, is 
capable to reftore that Earth to the fame ftate ic 
was in before. 


Chymilts by their Alembic thew us plainly what 
| shis 
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this Sale is; and make appear in little, how 
{mall a Quantity of it will ferve to animate the 
Earth. 

To explain this a little: It thould feem, that 
Dungs, in Reference to Earths of. different Tem- 
peraments, are as Salt is in Refpe& to feveral 
forts of Meats, whether they be fineand delicate, 
fuch as the Fleth of Partridges, and Mutton; or 

rofs, as Beef, Pork, €s¢. Thefe laft will un- 
Hoabeedis bear in falting a greater Quantity of 
Salt, without being fpoiled, than the others: Iu 
fhort you mult ufe a greater Quantity of Salt for 
a good piece of Beef, which is made better by 
falting, than to a piece of Mutton of the fame 
bignefs; and as to the Taftes of Men, grofs 
Meats are made better when they are well falred: 
whereas if Mutton fhould be falted as much, it 
would be much worfe. 

Moreover, as there are fome Salts that will 
falt more than others, viz. the Grey, and fome 
lefs, asthe White: Thus as to the heating or ani- 
mating the Earth, there are Dungs which melio- 
rate and heat more than others, as thofe of Sheep 
and Horfes; others that do not meliorate or heat 
fo much, are Hogs-Dung, Cows-Dung, és. 
both the one and the other are to be prudently 


_ufed. Experience fufficiently juftifies this Qua- 


licy of heating, which Dung is actually endowed 
with; for a certain Quantity of Horfe- Dung be- 
ing heap’d together, will caufe a confiderable 
Heat, and fometimes turn intoa real Fire; where- 
as a Heap of Cow-Dung never arrivés to fuch a 
Pitch. : 
In cafe a good Quantity of Horfe or Sheeps 
Dung thould be put to light and fandy Earths, 
which do not require heating, you would do 
them an Injury inftead of bettering of it. Thefe 
ungs are too burning; but you may, according’ 
tothe Advice of the Poct, ufea great deal of Cow- 
Dung, which is fatter and not fo hot to it; and 
on the contrary, that which is not proper for hot 
and dry Earths, is very proper for cold and moift 
ones. Thefe laft, which naturally produce buat 
too many noxious Herbs, ftand in need of bein 
heated, and is, we may fay, animated to difpofe 
them to produce better. arths will wear out at 
long run, let them have what Quantity of Salt 
they will to keep up their Fertility, let them na- 
turally be never fo good; only with this Diffe- 
rence, that as there are thofe which are extra- 
ordinary good, and others that are alfo middling, 


the one will wear out much fooner and eafier 


than the other. They may in fome fort be com- 
pared with the Treafures of the Strate: Some 
there arc which are very powerful, and there are 
others which ate not fo ; and hence it is, that 
the one is more capable to maintain long Wars, 
and to be at greater Charges than another. But 
at laft the Treafures of tHat State which is 
ftrongeft, being not infinite, they may be exhauft- 
ed, and fometimes they are aCtually exhaufted, 
either through ill Management and 11 Difpofal, 
or through too great an Expence, though per- 
haps othcr Advantages might be had in View. 
For the good of the Publick, we may fay, that 
this State muft fometimes ftand in need of fome 
foreign Manure, as foreign Trade and important 
Alliances, and above all no long Wars and great 
Ditturbances: It requires at leaft fome Repofe 
and good Oeconomy: In like manner, Jet the 
Earth be poffeffed of never fo much Fertility, 
itis exhaulted in time through the Quantity of 
its Produ@ions, that is, of thofe wherewith it 
Jad been forced; bur mot of thofe which are na- 


tural to it, and voluntary ; for it feems to fport 
itfelf therewith. .Thus, for Example, the Ea-tb 
of a good Meadow is fo far from being worn 
out, and unable to nourifh the Herbs which it 
yearly produces, that it increafes more and more 
in a Difpofition to produce, as if in reality it 
took Pleafure in following its Inclination ; but 
if you would make this Ground change its 
Fundtion; and thatinftead of the Herbs or Grafs, 
you would force it to produce St. Foin or Corn, 


. Or fome other Grain to which it is a Stranger, ie 


will not be Jong before yon will perceive, thar 
it begins ta fail in the accuftomed Performance, 
and that at laft it will come to that Pafs, to dif- 
cover that it is worn out, and that it requires 
fome Affiftance to keep it in Heart, or it wilt 
otherwife be for fome time almoft ufelefS. We 
may add here, that ic fares with each Plant in 
particular, according as it has a preater or leffer 
Quantity of Sale; for they do not all equally 
confume; fome Ground that is abundantly pro- 
vided with it, bears without wearing out fo foon 
feveral different forts of Plants, and fometimes 
all cogether, and at the fame Time; witnefs pood 
Meadow Grounds, where every Place is full of 
an infinite Number of different Plants, all equal- 
Jee fometimes. And it is when the 

round is but of a middling Goodnefs, that ic 
produces feveral, but fucceffively one after a- 
nother, as we fee in Barley, Oats, és’¢. which 
they fow in Ground that has bore Wheat or Rye, 
which Grounds being not capable to produce 
prefently the like Grain, has yet Vigour enough 
wherewith to yield thofe that are not fo good. 

The fame Thing may be faid of Ground, which 
has been long a Vineyard, a Foret planted with 
Fruit-Trees, €5’c. in thort, if you deftroy thefe 
forts of Plants, you muft not expe@ Succefs in 


. employing it in the fame manner prefently as be- 


fore, becaufe it is worn out in this Refpe& ; but 
yet not fo, but that it is ftill in Condition co 
ferve for fomething elfe ; it may even fucceed for 
a Time in the Prodution of fimaller and lefs vo- 
racious Plants,as of Potherbs, Peafe, Beans, és’. 
but it will at laft cometo the common Condition 
of all, which is to be worn out. 

Here the Gardiner ought to make his Skill ap- 
pear; for he ought to apply himfelf perpetually 
to obferve in what manner all the Plants in his 
Garden come on, to the end he may not lofe his 
Time in employing his Ground for Things thae 
ceafe to do well; and therefore he ought to leave 


-no part of his Garden uncultivated. He mutt 


change the Place of his Legumes, and his Seeds 
as he fees Occafion ; his Ground is never fo worn 
out, as to be fo exhaufted, that it ought entirely ta 


_ remain ufelefs. “Thus he may be able to produce 


all Things one aftes another, provided he is not 
wanting to give his Ground thofe Affiftances 
which are neceflary: He muft be obliged to pue 
the like Things in the room of thofe that are de- 
cayed, as new T'rces in the Place of thofe thae 
are dead: For thefe and other Operations, fee 
Gardiners, and Gardes-Fences, 

Fallow Ground is that which wants fome,reft, 
thereby to gain Strength again, whether by the 
Influences of the Stars, or efpecially by Rains, 
which canfe this fo ufeful Reparation for the Be- 
nefit of Mankind. Ie is certain that Rain con- 
tributes much to it; and to juftify this, we need 
but obferve, that if Rain falls upon fome {oft 
Subftance, as upon Wood; it does by Degrees 
produce a green Surface, compofed of feveral 
Atoms, which uniting together form arte 
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lour, if it falls uponahard Subftance, it produces 
Mofs upon it, where with a Microfcope you may 
difcover a great many Flowers: Froin which it 
may be conjetured, that if the Seed had fallen 
upon a Body that would have been. a proper 
Matrix for it, it might have produced Leaves, 
Flowers, and Fruits; fo that it may be faid that 
the Seed fubfifted inthe Rain itfelf, that feemed to 
be of no other Ufe than to animate the Eartb with. 
It’s likely a Confequence may be drawn from 
thence, to fupport the Sentiments of modern 
Phyficians, who pretend that a Man comes per- 
feetly formed from the Loins of his Father ; and 
the Morher’s Womb, and the Aliment received 
there, ferve for no other Purpofe than to nourifh 
the Child, and make ic grow: This Opinion is 
le(S fubje& to Inconveniences thairthe other two 
that wercin vogue before. = si, ’ 
Thus it may be faid that Rain furnifhes the 
Earth with Means to make its Fertility inexhan- 
ftible, to recover it, and to make it bear again, 
after its Strength has, been, worn out, by Reafon 
of its continual Produ&tions. The Ground is 
for fome. Time fuffered to repofe, as if in Effea 
we fhould leave it to its own Difcretion, and 
thought it capable to know its own Indifpofition, 
and to apply.a Remedy ;to it. Thus, it-is that 
Philofophers: attribute an elaftick. Force to the. 
Air, or,to'make ufe-of @ more familier Example, 
It is thys that. Water -has. in itfelf:a Fund of na~ 
tural Coolnefs, with a Principle to reftore and. 
reproduce this Coolugfs; vahen. 
by a Fire, or by the Sun, they ater wards pug it: 
out of their reach, Certajnly, leat is.g Steanger,; 
and I may we me to it, infomugh;that it; 
keeps that ‘Water in a St rf V 
when jt.is-diftanced from, that. which qayfed and 
entertained this Heat init,.and that: by- this. Means, 
it is as it were fuffered to, take Repafe,, it thraws 
off that which madeit,defeQive, and by, Degrens, 


becomescoldas-befare.. bes vt’? od 

‘Thus good Ground has. been impaired: by. the 
Noufifiment of fome'Plants that yrere Strangers, 
in it,, atid which.at thefame Time exhaufted, both, 
all its origihal. Salt, eud,¢yen.alk the new: Salt, 
accordifg as ithas been.dung'd ; but when. it gets. 
rid of thefe Plants, and is let alone for fome Time,, 
without requiring any. Thing of; it, that,is, to fay, 
fuffered to repofe, it will recover ts. narwal Fen- 
tftity and: particularly if for. Gmall. and ardinary, 
Plants it bé affifted with a liule good, Dung ;, and; 
fo far, that cach of thefe Herbs which,fball. be. fuf- 
féred to rot therein, or fhall be.burnt uponir, willl 
give it mgw Strength, © ee 

There is, little to he faid. concernigg Virgin; 
Earth, except that it is a. Novelty-intradaced into! 
Gardens in our Time. The Authar,of. the 
Georgicks, who has fo exactly. treated of the 
Difference of Earths, makes no mention of this: 
fame: They. have ufually recourfe to this Expe- 
dient of carrying Earths to. a Garden that .is to: 
be madé ip a Place that:has no Earth; which yet 
does not’ happen often, at-leaft;in great Gardens ;, 
or when they would change.fome Part, of a: 
Trench, whichis judged to have been worn out, 
they goto fetch Earth from. a Place; where: 
there is that which is believed. to be very good,: 
but fometimes it unhappily falls, ourthat they are. 
put to’ the Expence,of carrying that which proves. 
otherwife. a ode oh a 

It is likely that rich Earths find fome Jnercafe 
of their Goodnefs in the very Carriage; and ic is 
a common Saying in France, that {uch and fuch 


. 


a Garden cannot be bad, becgufe it has no other. 


3 


ate of Vipience ; but, | 
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than Virgin Earth in it. | THe Reafon of this Me- 
lioration by the Carriage, is as hard to be given; 
asit is that the Earth is improved by the burning 
of Stubble. The Poet has given us four Reafons; 
without determining which is the right, and per- 
haps he would thereby intimate that he judged 
them all equally good. Thus it appears plain to 
our Author, that Earths by Carriage increafe in 
Goodnefs, either becaufe that being ftirred, either 
the Air penetrating more into them, awakens 
fome Principle of Vigour that lay concealed, or 
that the Air purifies them from the il] Qualities 
they had contracted; or laftly, that it makes them 
more open and -more penetrable by Roots , 
that as it were fearch to the Quick for fome Ali-« 
mentto fuftain them. ne. : 
": New, ormore properly free Earths, are thofe 
which may be faid to have never feen the Sun: 
This is an. Improvement newly introduced into 
Gardens, fc, and alfo in all Appearance un- 
known to ancient Agriculture, as much as vir- 
gin. or carry’d. Barth, of which none of their 
Authors make mention. However in our! Time 
we. cannot praGife the Ufe of it too much ; for 
it is certain, that thefo new. Earths had not only 
their primitive Salt imparted to them at the in- 
ftant of the Creation, but alfo moft part of that 
contained in the Surface of the Earth which finks 
daw nwands, ‘is'conveyed thither by the Means 
of their Water or Waterings, whofe Weight 


| motdeit fink-downas far as it was able to pene- 
vahen. after iz is heated; | 


trate; this Salt‘ preferves itfelf in thofe ¢oncealed 
Earséhs, till. coming to be a Superficies itfelf, the 
Ar! gives it a-‘Difpofition, ‘proper it feems to em- 
ploy -with Saccefs the Fertility wherewith it’ is 
énduedt :- indeed ‘they are not fo foon at Liberty 


| pth ‘a8 Co produce’ Vegetables ofa’ farprizing 
TT : 4 is eo, ‘oe 


bh tela 's: pote eel, pce 
There is ro Difficulty ‘ia underflanding what 
mow: Earths are: All! Earvhs had their Origin at 
thm Creationiof ‘the World, the Almighty by his 
Command having given ‘them the Faeulty of 
beanag; whic had inét yet beer put into’ Prac- 
tice. 2 Since 1 phat: ‘Time/all the Earths of the Su- 
perficies of this vaft terreftrial Body, could no 
longesibe, cited new ;. fince all thofe thaf' Have 
benny capable ‘of! bearings ‘have’ not cealed to- a 
torthis ilimec Butias there are many Places, where 
the :bottentpof : Harvistis two or three Foot from 
the Surface, has: al wayd remained unadtive! and 
that: there:' are orters:where the Superficies:itfelf 
has ‘besn. hindted from a@ing; hence it is that 


| we have frejb: Earths, to ferve us upon Occaii- 


ons} fo thatin fhort there is nothing more meant 
by it, than fimply:thofe Earths, which have not 


| ferved:.to:nourifh.any: Plants, and they- are thofe 
| which:are undernoath, above three Foot diftane 


fromthe Surface to what'Depth you pleafe, pro- 


| vided they..are real. ares; or otherwife thofe 


" are meant to be fo, 'whieh:having nourifhed fe- 


| veral Plants, have fora long Time after conti- 
‘ nued without nogrifhing' any ; particularly fuch 
| upon which Houfes-have teen built. 


Experience 
has taught us, that both the one and the other of 


_ thefe Earths do: Wonders-for the firft Years, and 
apeedanels in Gardens. ‘All-forts of Plants and: 
: fo as to be difcetned dy the naked Eye thercin: 
| And:if. Trees fhoeld be planted in fuch Grounds, 


umes embellith, grow:; and increafe almoft 


: provided they 8f¢ good in their Kind, and have 

‘been well planted, there are fcarce any but wilt 

‘ thrive ; ‘whereas In Other Grounds, which are bad,” 

and quite worn Out, moft of them will dye, be 

_they in never £0 good Condition, and bay. via 
‘ 0 
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foever has been taken to plant them asthey ought 


oO be. _ 

It follows from hence, that it is very agreeable 
to make new Plantations in good new Eartés ; 
and fecondly, that all thofe who make new 
Gardens ought certainly to have the Precaution 
to prepare as it were a Magazine, to which they 
may have an as and commodious Recourfe, 
when they have Occafion to replant fome new 
Trees, which often happens; a Place in one 
part of the Garden would be very proper for 
thefe forts of Provifions; and thofe who are 
adroit fhould not, as the too common Prac- 
tice is, fill the Pit with Heaps of Gravel and Or- 
dures, which come from the Squares and T rench- 
es. How often does it come to pafs, that for 
want of thefe new Earshs, which fhould be put 
into the Trenches, and which Gardiners would 
do, if they had it, they lofe their Time, their 
Money, and their Delight in raifiog new Plants 
in the room of the old ones that are dead? and 
indeed. very few fuch Seeds thrive in thefe forts 
of old and ill qualified Earths. 

As for good or rich Earth, the Colour moft 
effential, and moft certain Mark of its Good: 
nefs, is that which it affumes from the natural 
Beauty of its Produ@ions; befides which, there 
is another certain Mark as to Colour, and that is 
the darkith grey. It’s not alone in our Time, that 
this Queftion has been agitated, the great Authors 
amongft the Ancients have made their Refiei- 
ons upon it before.us; but for our Author J. 
Chomel, he fays, he has feen good andbad Earths 
of all Colours, but that certainly the darkith 
grey, which pleafes the moft, and deferves the Ap~« 

robation of patt Ages, is ufually que. of :the beit 

ions of its Goodnefs, and yet not infallible. 
Wre fometimes find dark, red, and whitith 
Earths do Wonders, but very rarely the white, 
of which the fame Thing may be faid, as alfo of 
“he black, whether on the Tops of fome Moun- 
tains or in certain Valleys, which are ver 
barren, that they are a fort of dead San 
which can produce nothing at all but Furzes and 
Heath. . ' 

It may therefore be faid moft jaftly, that the 
erue Way to know Earth well, is not by the 
Colour, nor even by the Depth of it. In thort, 
they are the Produdtions it naturally yields, which 
ought to decide this Matter: For Example, you 
will find in the open Country where thofe good 
Herbages which Cattle voluntarily feed upon, there 
will be Briarsand Wallwort. In Kitchen-Gar- 
dens you will have large Artichoaks, large Let- 
tice, great Sorrel, €s’c. there will beaboveall good 
vigorous Trees, great Shoots made by them, very 
large and very ie Leaves upon them, & ec. 
Thefe are the Things we ought to confider 
and efteem for unreproachable Witneffes and 
Depotitions which we fhould give entire Credit 
to, without trufting any other. The Largenefs 


and Smallnefs of the Fruits are alfo of Import- 


ance in this Cafe, but we cannot make them a- 
mount to a manifeft Conviion. 


Stony 


would have it come near to the Goodnefs of 
rich Ground, muft remove part of the Stones, 


cultivate it as much as fhall be judged to the Pur-. 


pote, fo as that you may have as much of its 


Earth as may be, that is to cultivate it fo deep. |: 


as it has rich Earth in it. Butif you would in- 
differently dig all forts Of Earth deep, and for 
waut Of knowing it, would convey bad Earth 


P’ 


. it, but as 
: half ee and the other Dirt, heaped to- 
er 


- will do Wonders. | 
| Defe@s in this Sand, whatever other Qualities it’ 
_ may have befides: Ti 


oo @m + 


Ground is none of that which produces. 
the greateft Quantity of Corn; and thofe who 


upen that which is good ; this would not at all 
anf{wer ; for this Earth, which is not open, and 
which always continues compaé, as having ne- 
ver felt the Influences of the Heavens, hinders 
the good from producing as much Grain as it 
would otherwife, if it had not been thus il! dif- 
pofed. This Way of Culture, fome call forcing, 
and it’s well Known it will prove ungrateful to 


_ the Owner. 


Stony Groand muft be always turned up if 
poffible in cloudy Weather, and never when the 
Sun fhines very hot, becaufe that having natu- 
rally but little Subftance, it is to be feared, that 
the Heat when it is thus tarned up, may even 
diffipate it; this will not fail to dry it up, and 
confequently hinder it to bear much, and there- 
fore to affift Nature to perform its Fun@ious in 
Reference to this fort of Soil, they make ufe of 
Sheeps-Dung, which by the Means of its fat 
Moitture, with which it abounds more than all 
other Dungs, and which it imparts to it, willin - 
effe& recompence us with Corn anfwerable to 
the Pains that has been taken. — 

Foreft, or Wood-Soil Earth, is that which be> 
fore ferved for the Nourifhment of Trees or 
Woods, which have been grubbed up on Purpofe, 
and the Ground cleared of them, in order to its 
bearing of Corn. It will for the firft Year als. 
ways ‘bear but too much Corn, provided it be 
well cultivated ; and the Reafon is, that thefe 
forts of Grounds have amafled much Subftance by 


_ the Meansof' long reft, and becaufe of the Leaves 
: Of the Trees, which are there confumed, and of 


the Herbs which fatten theth, though they produce 


| theta, they cannot but be well difpofed, and pro- 


duce Corn in Abundance. 7 | 
Now to’ avoid an Inconvenience which hap- 


pens when thefe forts of Grounds are firft fown, 


which is, that the Corn put into them grows fo 


. thick or rank, that it oftentimes runs.to nothing 


but Straw, and produces but little Corn, the 
Husbandman, who underftands his Bufinefs, be-. 


_ gins with fowing Oars therein, in order to take 


that too fat Subftance away ftom it; and next’ 
Year he fows Wheatin the fame Ground, which 
always anfwers the Matfter’s ExpeGtations: It 


_ muft be dunged conformably to its Nature. 


_ Thete are two forts of fandy Earths, one con- 


' fits of big and yellow Sand: This is the bef. 
' and moft proper to produce Corn, and the other 
is a white and dry § 

: thing but to plant Wood in it, and to fow 


and: This is good ‘for no-. 


Buck-Wheat therein; the firft neverthelefS would 
not be very fertil, without adding fome Dung to 

oon as this Sand is mixed with oné 
gether and fuffered to drain, it may be faid it 
This Mixture corrects two 


he firft is, that it is fubye& 
to be dried upthro’ too much Heat, which is re- 
medied by the Dirt which is of a moift Nature e- 


‘ nough: And Secondly, it’s in Danger of being cools 


_ ed by the Rains, if you do not mix fome Cow- 
Dang with it, which indeed is not fo hot as 


| that ‘of Sheep’s-Dung, but is fufficient to im- 


| part a good Temperament to the Earth upon 
‘which it is fpread; when you cultivate thofe 
. Earths, it mult be always in a Seafon that is a 
little moift, and never in too dry a Time. | 
‘They reckon up three Sorts of what the Frescé 
call firong Earths, viz. ‘That which they call pro- 
perly Mrong or clayey, and we rich Earth, the 
fandy ftrong, and the ftony ftrong Eartb ; ue 
7 the 
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the three are of a very vifcous Nature, and require 
a deep Culture, and always in fair Weather, to 
the end that the noxious Herbs wherewith they a- 
bound, may be deftroyed. 

The firft is the moit difficule to work, and if 
it be not done in Time, the Husbandman will 
hardly find his Account in it, becaufe of thofe Clods 
which always remain entire. 

The fandy is not fo much clodded as the other, 
and is more eafily cultivated: It is neverthelefs 
~ peft, when you do that at a Time when it is foftith, 
but never too foft. 

As for that which is ftony, if you wait-till it 
is too dry Weather, it is very dangerous, and will 
caufe the Plow-Tail to mount up, which will 
not a little puzzle the Plowman, who will not 


many Times be able to point the Suck where he. 


would, and it ought to be, which will make his 


Plow Engine even, and will appear ina manner - 


to be no more than fcratching the Surface. 

As for dunging thefe Grounds, a Mixture of 
the three following Compofitions will do won- 
drous well, wz. Sheep, Cow, and Horfe Dung 
well rotted: Thefe forts of Earths are more 
proper for Wheat ‘than for any other Grain; it 
will grow in great Plenty, efpecially if the Year 
be not too rainy. 

There are fome Countries or Earths that are full 


of Chalk, and thofechalky Grounds are not thofe : 


which are moft fertil in Corn; but as we are o- 


bliged to make ufe of thofe Soils which Heaven - 


has allotted us, we muft find Means to makethem 
produce Carn, by the Help of Dangs, which is 
fuitable to them, and with which they mix it plen- 
tifully. T'wo forts of Dang in the Opinion of 
MM. Chomel, feem to be proper for this fort of 
Earth, provided they are rotted together, viz. 
thofe of Sheep and Cows; and if the- Husband- 


man would alfo add fome Dirt heaped together, 


ae io the Mixture muft needs have a good 


There can be but little Profit expe&ed in the: 
‘Way of fowing Corn in thofe Grounds that are: 
marfhy; not but that Wheat will fometimes grow : 
‘well enough therein, but that muft be when that: 
fort of Ground is newly broke up, otherwife in- . 
ftead of the Wheat which is fown, they often pro- 
‘duce nothing but wild Oats; or if the Corn fown 


will grow therein, it will be with fo much Pain, 
that you will always have much Straw and but 
little Grain, and therefore this fore of Soil is al- 
ways better for Meadow than Corn Ground. 

pen or light Earth is prefently known ; you 


‘are to obferve that it be neither too light nor too 


‘dry, as thofe Earths are which are altogether fan- 
‘dy ; nor too moitt, as thofe that incline to be marfhy ; 


‘nor too ftrong or {tiff: that is good when it is felt, 


-and that you -perccive it is {weet; has a2 {mall 
-Grain',: and without Stones; there is a black 


: Earth that is ftony, that is not to be rejedted, no. 


se than a Certain - faady- Soil of the fame Co-. 
our. eae s 

:  It'ts-not to’ be fuppofed, that a Perfon who is; 
“ sefoived to follow the Art of Agriculture, ‘would; 
- fow his Grain indifferently in all forts of Grounds:.:! 
He vught-to be more foltcitous of his Gain, andi 
-not he#ard his Corn with fo mach Indifcretion ;' 
-and therefore, -as has been already, hinted, he is to, 
- reyeR thofe Earths, which are of 2 white, yellow, 
and red Colour, a$ ‘worth nothing; and not fi 
for Cuttute, norwithftanding any Manure ke may 
-ufe-to them. See Sosl and Krtchex- Garden 4 
Earth. pe Or aa © 


$ 
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-. EARWIG, a fmall, round, long, {mooth and 


fail to retire in the Night, and therefore 
-vitit thefe Hoofs in the Morning, witha Kettle, 


EARTH-NUT, a bulbous Plant, whofe 
Bulb has a double Root, which they eat come 
monly in Spaiz: It fhoots its Root firft in Wine 
ter, and then in the Spring it diminifhes, and its 
Bulb grows bigger: It’s like the Hyacinth, the 
Flowers are blue, and but of a fhort Continu- 
ance, and the Seed is like that of Rape, being 
round and fmall: It grows in Spats aud Portu- 
gal; and its Root being fwect and good to eat, 
feems to be of a temperate Nature, and to have 
a good Juice; but it is a little windy, and pro 


_motes Venery, like the black Truffles. 


EARTH-WORMS, fo named from the 
ufual Place’ of their Abode, Reptiles that ferve 
for Food for Birds, and Baits for Fifth; and as ic 
is fometimes difficult to find them, the following 
Methods are fet down, by which you may have 
them almoft in all Seafons of the Year. 

The firft Thing is to go into a Meadow, or 
fome other Place full of Herbs or Grafs, where 
you fuppofe there may be fuch forts of Worm: ; 
there you muft without leaving the Place, dance, 
or rather trample with your Fees for about half a 
Quarter of an Hour, without ceafing, when you 
‘fhall fee the Worms come out of the Earth about 
you;-after which you may gather them, not as 
they creep out, but after they are all out, for if 
you fhould ceafe trampling for never fo fhort a 
Time, they would go in again. 

Another Time to put this in Prastice, is, when 
there are green Wallnuts upon the Trees, takea 
‘Quarter of a Pound or two of them, then geta 
Pail, or fome other Veflel full of Water, and a 
Brick, Square, or other Tike, upon which rub 


‘tthe Husks of your Nuts, holding both in the 


bottom of the Water, and having continued your 
Work till the Water is become bitter, and of a 


“Tafte that will not pleafe the Worms, carry it to 


the Place where you judge they may be, and {cat- 
tering the fame upon the Ground, they will come 
varter of an Hour. 


fleek Infe&, that has two Horns on its Head, tix 
Feet, and a forked Tail; there are feveral forts 
of them, that differ no otherwife than in Colour, 


-but the moft common are thofe of the Chefnat 


‘Colour: Thefe little Animals gnaw and devour 
the Flowers of Trees. 
The Way to deftroy thefe Animals, is, to fix 


‘Props or fall Sticks at the Feet of the Flowers, 


or along the Bufhes and Contre-efpaliers, and to 
put on the Top of them the Hoofs of Oxen, 
Sheep, or Swine, into which the Larwig will not 
O and 


or fome fuch Veffel, take.them up gently, and 
knocking the fame againft the Edges, they will 
fall into the Kettfe, and fo you may eafily deftroy 
them. See Psfirmsties of Trees. 
EBULLATION, orboiling of the Blood, a 
Diftemper in Horfes. We often perceive certain 
fmall Pimples upon them, which always occafion 


-‘more Fear than Hurt, they being fometimes taken 
- for the Farcy, and more efpeciaily by Perfons 


who are not well skilled in thefe forts of Dittem- 
To ‘enre this Evil, you need do no more 


than givethe Herfe fome Bran to eat, mixed with 


an Ounce ef the Liver of Antimony every Day, 
and this will not fail quickly fo cool and cure 
him, which-you-will perceive by the difappearing 

of thofe Pimples - . 
Mr. Chomel fays, that tho’ this Diftefnper pro- 
ceeds from too great aQuantity of Blood, which 
Bbb -. + excites 
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excites am extraordinary Heat throughout the 
whole Body, and that it fhould feem natural e- 
nough, that the Horfe which is feized with it 
fhould be bled, yet it is a Miftake, for he had _ob- 
ferved very eften, that in making too much Hafte 
to bleed the Horfe in this Diftemper, the Exdls- 
tions have been ftruck in, and fo caufed fuch Dif- 
orders in him, as if a Fever had enfued; and 
therefore his Advice is, that before you proceed to 
bleeding, to try the Remedy prefcribed, and bleed 
him not at all, unlefs you find the Diftemper ftub- 
born; for Nature in that Cafe pointing to us, 
that the Remedy is not ftrong enough to purify the 
Mafs of Blood, there is a Neceffity to bleed him 
alittle, in order to affift the Operation. — 

EDDISH, otherwife called Eadi/b, Etch, 
Earfb, and Eagrafs, ‘the latter Pafture or Grafs 
that comes after mowing or reaping. 

EDGER, a Plant whofe Leaves are edged with 
white or yellow. 

EDGING, a Term proper to a Flower Gar- 
den, that is, the planting and fowing a Border, 
which feparates their Beds from the Alleys: The 
common Borders, fays Chomel, are Box, Thyme, 
Sage, Lavender, Hyflop, Strawberries, Sorrel, &s’c. 
a fam’d Gardiner having thought it proper to offer 
fomething about fuch Parterres, as are edged with 
Aromatick Herbs, as well as with Box, fays it’s 
true, that Box is the fitteft for Compartments, for 
the latter will ferve neither for Branch-Work, . 
nor Embroidery, nor Turf: They can only be! 
for Cut-Works, to furround Borders, and then. 
too they muft be very plain. All the Aromatick 
Plants chofen for this Ufe are vivacious, and will . 
bear being clipt with the Shears, which makes them 
in fome Places very agreeable; the Compartments 
bordered with thefe Aromaticks, ought always | 
to be of the larger Sort, left the Plants that are 
fubjeét to ftrike a wide Root, incommode thofe 
that are fet within the Compartments, | 

When thefe forts of Edgings are to be laid, the 
Earth moft be traced out in CutWork only, ac- 
companied with Borders, or in Beds, furrounded | 
likewife with Borders, between which Paths or. 
Alleys mutt be left, that are larger than thofe 
which ufually divide other Beds which are not 
edged : This done, a Line muft be drawn at the. 
fide of every part of the Garden, then with a 
Dibble made for that Purpofe, the Plants muft be 
fet in Holes, made parallel to the Line, at a Span’s 
Diftance from one another. But before the Plants 
are fet, the Roots muft be carefully fplit, which 
being fet inthe Holes and covered with Earth, the. 
Earth muft be preffed down on both fides the 
Plant, with Hands laid hard upon it; and this 
Method is to be purfued till the whole be 
planted. 

Thefe Edges are clipped once a Year, always 
in March; and if the Roots are found to multi- 
ply too faft, they muft be pole up and retrench- 
ed. Thyme is the only Plant which grows not. 
high enough to require ays : It is not impro- 
per to obferve here, that Dailies and Sea-Vhrift 
- are ufed for Edgings, though they are none of the 
{weet felling Plants; however, fome Parterres 
have been bordered with them, which made them 
look much more agreeable, than if they had been 
edged withthe Aromaticks following. 


A Catalogue of Aromatick Plants. 
Sage of feveral Sorts. 


Sweet Marjoram, 
Thyme. 


‘falling in May or 


ed the Liver of -an 


{ Bay-Leaves, Chibbols, and Lemons ; then they 


Lavender. 
Hyffop. 
Wormwood of the {mall fort. 


EEL, a Fihh that lives in: freth Water, but 
fometimes goes down into the Sea: It is long, 
and f{mall, or flender, like a Snake: Its Mouth 
is armed with very fmall Teeth: The Fins are 
near the Ears: It is very difficult to hold an Eef 
in one’s Hand, becaufe the Skin is oily and vif- 
cous, and confequently very flippery. Our Eng- 
iifo Authors fay, it is not certain whether an Keb 
is bred by Generation or Corruption, as Worms 
are, or by certain glutinous Dew Drops, which 

Fume on the Banks of fome 
Ponds or Rivers, are by the Heat of the Sun turn- 
edinto Eels. It is enough therefore to take No- 
tice, that fome have diftinguifhed them chiefly into 
four forts: The fiver Eel, a greenifo Eel, which 
is called a grey, a blackifo Eel, with a broad flat 
Head, and laftly, an Eel wsth reddifb Fins. 

The filver Ee/ is generally thought to have its 
Being from Generation, but not froin {fpawning, 
but the Young comes from the Female alive, and 
no bigger than a {mall Needle. | 

The Fat of an Ee/ being put into the Ear is a 
Remedy againft Deafnefs ; it is alfo made ule of 
in the Piles, for Pock-holes, and to make the 
Hair grow. Some Phyficians have recommend- 
el dried with its Gall, as 
goad for Women in hard Labour: The falted 
Skin of an Eel is a wonderful Secret in the Fall 
of the Matrix ; the Fume of this Skin received 
into the Matrix, is a Remedy approved by Dr. 
Michael, again that Diftemper. 

There are feveral Ways of dreffing Eels, and 
firft as to the farciug them: The Bones may be 
farced in Form of a white Pudding: To thae 
Purpofe a good Godsvoe is to be made with the 
Fleth of the Eels, which muft be pounded in a 
Mortar, mixing withit fome Cream, Bread-Crums, 
two or three Rocamboles, and half a Clove of 
Garlick : When the Godivoe is well feafoned, 
farce your Bones neatly with it, bread them well 
with Bread-Crums, and bake them in a Pie tit 
they acquire a fine Colour. , 

to drefs Eels with a white Sauce. When they 
are skinned, cut them into pieces, :and let them be 
{calded in boiling Water ; as foon as they are 
dried with a Napkin, tofs: them up in a Pan, with 
natural Butter, and ftew them with Pepper, Salt, 
Cloves, Nutmeg, a Bay-Leaf, and a piece of Le- 


-mon; fome add a Glafs of white Wine,to thofe 


Ingredients. In like manner drefs fome Arti- 
choak-Bottoms, Muthrooms, and  Afparagus 
Tops, with {weet Butrer, and fine Herbs, and 
make a white Sauce with the Yolks of Eggs 
and Verjuice, according as the Time will per- 
mit, or when they are ready to be fet on the [a- 
ble, let them be garnifhed with fry’d Bread, and 


_flices of Lemon, and ferved up with the Juice of 


the fame. ae 
Eels with brows Sauce are to be toffed-ap ina 
ftew Pan, with. burnt Butter, fine Herbs chope 


very fmall, Chibbols, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nut- 


meg, and Capers, adding alfo a little Verjuice, 
and white Wine, if you think fit, with fry’d 
Flower; afterwards let all be ftewed together 
in a Difh, or earthen Pan, and garnifh’d with Le- 
mons as they are ferving up to Tables, 
Fry'd Eels muft not be skinned,. but the Bones 
being only taken away, let them be cug into Pie- 
ces and marinated, with Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, 


are 


EEL 
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EGG 


are to be flowered and fry’d in refined Butter ; 
before they are ferved up, let a Sauce be made 
for them with Parfley, Rofe Vinegar, and white 


Pepper. _ seas } ae 
- To broil Eels sxpon a Gridiron. When you have 
skinned your Eels and cut them. into pieces, let 


them be marinated as before, and let a Sauce be 


prepared for them with burnt Butter, Flower, 
Capers, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, Vinegar, 
and a little Broth ; when the £e/s are fufficiently 
broiled upon the Gridiron, let them be ftewed a 
little in'that Sauce: They muft alfo be dreffed 
with Robert Sauce and fweet Sauce. : 
- To have Eels in a Danube. Let fome of their 
Fleth and of Tenches be mixed, and feafoned with 
Pepper, Salt, Cloves, and Nutmeg, then let Lar- 
doons be made of the other part of the Eels Fleth, 
of which one Lay is to be put upon the Skins, 
continuing fo to’ do alternately; chen let all be 
wrapt up in a Linen Cloth, and be boiled in the 
fame manner as Fifh-Gamon, that is, in one half 
Water, and the othet in red Wine, feafoning 
them with Cloves, a Bay-Leaf or two, and Pep- 
pet; when they are cooled in their own Broth, 
let them be ferved up-in Slices for Intermeffes, ra- 
ther than fide Dithes: _ 3 : | 
' As for Eel-Potage, after the Eels are skinned 
and cutin pieces, fry them in a Pan with burnt 
Butter; fine Herbs, Flower, and the proper fea- 
foning Ingredients, put them afterwards into a 
Pot with Fith Broth; for the preparing of which 
fee that Article: As foon as the Crufts are foaked, 
let your Potage be dreft, and ferved up with Ca- 
and Lemon Juice. a. 

- Foran Eel-Pye, and a Pan-Pye of the fame; 
the Pye is generally ferved-up hot for a fide Dith. 
When the Eels are cut into pieces, and their Skins 
pulled off, let them be feafoned after the ufual 
manner, with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, 
fine Herbs, Chibbols, Butter, Capers, Bay-Leaves, 
and Bread-Chippings : The Pye muft’ be made 
with fine Pafte, either of an oval or round Fi- 
grre when it is half-baked, a Glafs. of white 
Wine may be poured into it, and fome Lemon- 
Juice, when ready to be ferved up to Table. 
As for the Pan-Pye, the Eels may be either 
mixed, after they have been skinned and boned, 
or they may be cut into fmall Slices, feafoning 
them as before, with pieces of Mufhrooms, the 


Yolks of Eggs and Lemon Juice, as they are ' 


ee ee in order to make a white Sauce. 
' EEL-POUT, a Lake and River Fifth; it may 


be dreft in a Ragoe and Caflerole, or put into a 


Pye, and a Potage may be made of Ee/-Poxts, 
with brown Broth. | | 

To make a Ragoe of Eel-Pouts. Let them firft 
be cleanfed from their Slime, laying the Livers 
apart, and fry them in a Pan with burnt Butter; 
then put them into anearthen Pan, with the fame 
Batter, a little Flower and white Wine, feafon- 
ing them with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, a bunch 
of fine Herbs, and a piece of green Lemon. In 
the mean while prepare a fe 
fame Sauce as that of the Ee/-Posts, as alfo with 
their Livers, and fome Mufhrooms, and garnith 
your Difh with it, adding the Juice of on 
when ready to be ferved upto the Table. 

For Potage of Eel-Ponts; after you have wath- 
ed the Fith, let them be fryed whole in a frying 
Pan, with burnt Butter, ‘and a little Flower; then 
Jet them be ftewed in an earthen Pan, with Pep- 
per, Sale, a bunch of fine Herbs, fome Fith-Broth, 
or Peafe-Soup, and a little white Wine; when 
they are ready, dref{s them upon your foaked Crufts, 


? N 


te Ragoe, with the 


the Dith with them, 
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and fo take Care that. they may be garnifhed with 
Mufhrooms dnd,Capers. 9 A kt ae 

For the Pye, you are in the firft Place to’ skin 
your Eel-Poxts, and then prepare a fine Pafte tq 
put them in, with their Livers .and Roes, Muth- 
rooms, ,Cray-Fith-Tails, Oifters, and Attichoak 
Bottoms : Your next Bufinefs will be; that they 
be rightly feafoned with Pepper, Salt, Nutmieg, 
fine Herbs, and Chibbols; that being done, you 
are to add’ fome Lemon Juice, when-they are 


gah to the Table. 
EGG, a certain Subftance inclofed in. Shell, 
and layed by Hens, Birds, &5’c. upon which the 
afterwatds fit and hatch. their Young : The belt 
Eggs to keep art thofe which are layed in Ober, 
and which will continge good for a confiderable 
part of the Winter ; for to advife any body, to 
eep themlong in Summer Time, is an“ lmpofi- 
tion. There are feveral Ways pra&tifed for’ the 
keeping of Eggs; fome make ufe of Bran, Salt, 
and Oak Saw-Dult; others of Athes or Miller, it 
which they pit their Eggs: Some have caintented 
themfelves with Straw or Hay; others, without 
making any Myftery’ of the Matter, take theic 
Eggs and lay them gently in wooden Boxes , .and 
fill chem: with nothing but Eggs; but they fet ttiefe 
Boxes in fome cold'Pla¢e‘in Summer,’ and a 
warm one in Winter, and chey muft take ‘efpecial 
Care that no Moifture come’at them, which will 
foon fpoil thém. , 2 ee eee 
“They do not pretend to take fo much Care of 
any other than Hens Eggs, which are’ good to 
eat; other Eggs being only referved for multiply- 
ne Me Species, as thofe of Geefe, Ducks, and 
urkeys, which are {carcely’ made. ufe of ‘in ‘the 
sa ha , eee ge hy ae ne perce ; 
ome fay they can keep ‘Lygs’ frefh ‘for fix 
Weeks together, by laying an 1 Place where- 
in. they make a Bed of ‘Salt, and a’ Bed of 
Eggs 3 you may. inftead of Salt make’ a’'Bed of 


There is not any one Particular throughout the 
whole Pra@ice of Cookery, thar affords greater 
Variety ‘of Dithes ‘than Eggs, ahd: the principal 
Ways of. dreffing them are thefe following. , _ 

‘To drefs- Eggs with Orange Juice. Let'as many 
af them be. whipt, according to the.bignefs of ‘the 
Dith' you would prepare, and at the fame Time 
fqueeze in the Juice of Orange, taking care that 
none of the Kernels fall into it; when they are 


* | well: beaten and feafoned with a little Sale, take 


a Stew-Pan, put a Slice of Butter therein, if 2 
Fifh Day, ora tittle Gravy ona Flefh Day; pour 
in the Legs, and ftir them continually, as if it 
were Cream, left they ftick to the bottom ; turn 
them, when ready, into a Plate or Dith, and ferve 
them uphotto the Table | 
To farce Eggs. Take two or thtee Cabbage 
Lettice, fcald them with Sorrel, Parfley, Cher- 
vil, and a Mufhroom, let all be‘chopt very fmall, 
with fome Yolks of hard Eggs, feafoned with 
Salt and Nutmeg, Jet them be ftewed with But- 
ter, adding alfo fome natural Cream, when they 
are thoroughly ftewed, and cover the bottom of 
garnifh the Sides with fine 
Herbs, and the Whites of Eggs ftuffed with ano- 
ther Farce, giving them a Colour with ared hot 
Fire-Shovel. Farc’d Eggs may likewife be fry’d, 
after you have dipt them into a clear Pafte or 
Batter, and ferved up with fry’d Parfley. - - 
Tohave Eggs with Tripe; cut the Whites only 
into long or round Slices, and tofs them up in 
Butter, with Parfley and Chibbol, chopt .very 
{mall ; then thicken them @ little, feafoa therm 
Bb b 2 - with 
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with Salt ‘arid Nutmeg, ‘addin alfo fome ‘Creain, 
and fry the Yolks to V ysaphy the Difh., 
“To havea’ Dith of fmall' Eggs, as they call it ; 
take 4 Gallon of new Milk, which heat till al- 
tholt teady to boil, with a little Salt and pounded 
Sugar, ‘a piece Of Cinnamon, Slice of Lemon, 
tind fome’ Orénge-Flower Water; break four or 


five new .Jayed og take away the Whites of 
n 


fome of them, 4 beat them up magn your Mitk 
5iCreain {calding hot’ let then a Plate be heat: 
edona ‘Chafing Dith, aad when i€ is very, hot, 
pu in. fome of your prepared Mefs ; after having 
tained it throogh a Sieve, Tet it tun abont in 
fach a manner, that the Plate ‘may be covered all 
Over, and with a red ‘hot Fire-Shovel gts it to, 
a Colour ; then beat your Eggs without Whites, 
and have a jittle Flower to thickeh.them with 
the relt'‘of the Milk’; put the Plares on thé Fire 
again to be heated, that the Eggs may -become as 
tt were-a Cream, and put the Yolks intoit: Laft- 
ly, let the whole ‘Me $ be ftrewed on the Top 
With Sugar, adding thereto the Juice of a Lemon, 
or fome Orange-Flower Water, as it is ferving 
up to Table. - rer ae ee 
. To. drefs Eggs after the German Mode. Break 
fome of them info a Dith, as it were ax Miroir, 
and put a little Peafe-Soup therein; let two. or 
three ‘Yolks be mixed with 4 little Milk, and (frain 
thetn ‘through a Sieve; then take dway the Broth 
wherein the Eggs were dreffed, and put the Yolks 
upon them, with fome {craped Cheefe to give them 
a good Colour. | | ee a 
o drefs Eggs after the Bargundian Way. Take 
a piece of red Beet, that has no€ any earthy or 
unfavoury Tafte, and pound it well with a Slice 
of, Lemon, ¢ few Macaroons, Sugar, end beaten 
Cinnamon; then having’ four or ive Eggs with- 
out the Sperm, mix all very.well together, and 
{train them through a hair Sieve, ‘with a lite e Milk 
and Salt ; you may afterwards dtefs them in the 
fame manner as Eges with Milk, and bring them 
to a fine Colour, - nea . 
To fry Eggs 1% Hogs Ears. The Yolks mult noe 
be uifed, andthe Dith muft be garnithéd with Muf- 
tard, .if you pleafe, and with Lemon Juice, when 
ferved up. : | 
_.To drefs Eggs with Bread. Soak fome Bread- 
Crums well-in Milk for two or three Hours, and 
then ftrain it throngh a Sieve, or fine Cullender, 


adding thereto a litle Salt, Sugar, candy’d Le- 
mon, cut very finall, grated Orange Peel, ‘and ' 
Orange-Flower Water ; then rub the infide of a | 
filver Dith with Butter fomewhaz heated, pour the ° 


Eggs in, keep a Fire onthe top and nnderneath, 


that they may take a fine Colour, arid let them be | 


orderly férved up. 


To have Eggs after the Swift Mode, When you | 


have dreffed them as it were as Miroir, breadthem 


with Crums, then cover them with a Pikehafh and - 


‘fome f{craped Cheeft, and bring them to a @ne 
‘Colour. 


If you would have Eggs with Gravy, or a la Hx- 
_guenotte, as they call it, put fome. utton Gra- - 
vy, or any other fort into a hollow Dith, and ; 
when ic is hot, break your Eggs into it either az, 

: et them be feafon- , 
utmeg, and Lemon Juice, and 
to givethem a Colour, put the red hot Fire-Shovel 


AMiroir, or ae together ; 
ed with Sale, | 


over them, ) 
To drefs E 


folve fome Sugar with Orange-Flower 


~ “ 


s after the Portagueze Vay. Dif- : 
ater, | 
‘the Juice of two Lemons, anda litde Sale; fer it 
on she Fire with your Yolks, and ftir, all. with: 


a Spoon ; when the Eggs flip from the fides ‘of 


the Dith, they are fufficiently boiled, and may.be 


lefe to cool: Drefs them in the Form of a Py- 


ramid, oe gti them .with Lemon. Pee] ‘and 
archpane: They may alfo be ferved up hot in a 
iM, after you have iced them over with Sugar, 
and coloured them with a hot Shovel. They may 
at another Time be mixed in a Mortar with ome 
Goofeberry Jelly, or Beet Juice boiled in: Sugar, 
nd thea {queezed through a Sytinge or hair Sieye, 
o be ferved up dry in a green or red Roch... ., 
“IF you would have Eggs with Piftachoes, pound 
the Piftachoes wish a pisce of candy’d Lemon 
Peel, boil a fufficient na of Sugar wiry 
Lemon Juice, and the Syrup being half made, 
put the Piftachoes into it with the Yolks of Eggs ; 
let them be ftirred as before, till they leave (lick- 
my to the_ Skillet, and ferved up with. fweet 
dter. 7 ae ee 
_ Thofe that drefs Eggs wish Orange- Flower-lh"as 
ter, put fome Sagar and the faid Water into-g 
Dith or Skillet, with fome natural.Gream, cap- 
dy’d Lemon Peel grated, and a little Sale: aftes 
Which they pour in eight or ten Yolks, and fig 
them about after the manner of mingled gs 
To have Eggs in Fillets.. Let a Syrup * refiged 
Sugar and white Wine be prepared; and whea 
above half done, beat. your Eggs therein, theg 
take them up with a Skimmer, that fo - Fitlers 
may be well made,; dry thein at yout Fire, aad 
ferve them up with Musk, or fome: othe: Per+ 
ume. . a ot ng a8 
~ They’ péepare a Syrup with Sugar and a-licle 
Water for Eggs sie the Italian Mode, ‘aaa aie 
above half made, take the Yolks of Egge ing 
Spoon, one after another, and hold them ja chis 
Syrup tobe lgedante Thus as many may be deck as 
you think fit, continually keeping the Sugac very 
hot, and they may be ferv’d in gaenithed, and ca~ 
vered with Piftachoes, Slices of emoh Peet, and 
Osanige-F lowers boiled in the reft of the Syrep, 
with Lemon Juice fprinkled upon them. 
” .To drefs Eggs with Rofe-Water. After you have 
témper’d your Eggs with the faid Water, Lemoa 
Peel, Macaroons, Salt, and beaten Cinndmon; 
boil them . with refined Butter in.a Pan over a 
gentle Fire, and when.ready, ice them over with 
ugar and Rofe-Water, or Orange-Flower Wa- 
ter, and put fome Lemon; Juice to them with 
Pomegranate Kerriels, asthey are fttved in. 
They order s with Sorrel Faice, by poach- 
mg the Eggs in boiling Water, pounding fome 
Sorrel, and putting the Juice of it into a. Dit, 
with Butter, two or three raw Eggs, Sale and. 
Nutmeg ; let this thick Sauce be poured upon the 
Eggs when ferved up. | ss 
Some beat Eggs with good Verjnice, and feafon 
them with Salt and Nutmeg, then poach them 
with a little Butter, and garnifh them with fry’d 
Bread, Or fry’d Pafte. 


1 To have Eggs with Creams. Poach them whole 


with Butter in a Stew-Pau, take them out aad 
drefs them upon a Plate, then put, fome natarad 
Cream ta.them, with a little Salt and Sugar, and 
erve them up hot with Pomegranate Kernels, or 


other fortsof Garniture. = «sg 
_~Hen Eggs are not only made ufe of for Fapd, 
but very often for Phytick, becaufe they contrie 
Bure to Nourifhment, .every body knows she 
Goodnefs of them, efpecially when uew layed, 
and foft ; for being then ufed, they are of ealies 
Digeftion,and more nourifhing than, orbers; thofe 
that ase boiled bur alittle, nourish [cls than chofe 


thar 
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that are boiled éndagh, bie they Dip ¢own ‘more, 
eafily,and ferve to moltity the Throat: Hard Eggs 
are digefted with Difficalty, and have @ gretier. 
Juice ; they are ufed wery frequently in Phyfick ; . 
tor they diffolve the Yolks of Eggs in Clytters, : 
and Turpentine can f{caree be ditfolved without 
‘theie Help, fo neceflary they ar¢; they extra@ an | 
excellent Oil from the Yolks of hard Eggs, which 
not only allays Pains, atid is ufed for Butns, but. 
‘alfo for. Abundance: of other Things ; befides 
which, there.is an admitable Ele@uary prepared 
of them, called in Latin Eleuarizm ab Ovo, 
that is wonderful againft the Plague ;. Fhe Whites 
of Eggs; called Aleaniea Qvorum, are but Intle 
lefs ufed than the Yolks ; being eaten raw, they 
are Cooling dard very. aftringent, but they generally 
pfe them only externally. | ie ht ae 
ELDER-BERRY WINE, 4 Liquor trade 
in the Country of the Berries of Bider, which, 
ere in a.mhanner £0 be ‘had in Plenty for gathermg 
every where ; to prepare which, they pat to every 
Quart of Watera Pound of Malaga Raifins, chop- 
ped very: finall, which mutt ftand in an open Vef+ 
fel with ‘a Cloth cafs over, for the Space of 4 
Week or nine Days, firring them well every 
ay, then draw off what Liquor witl run, and 
Grain the réft out of the Raifins by preffing, and 
tun icup ina Barrel. To every Gallon of this 
Liquor add a Pint of the Juice’ of ripe Elder-Bers 
ries, when. it has been. firtt bolled ahd fcamtned; 
and in tiis manner’ ler’ i ttand clofe' (lopped up 
bout fix We¢ks, when it may be drawn off, £6 
fae as it is pretty fine, into another: Vefiel; and 
g0 every Gallon of Liquor add half a Pourtd of ordi« 
ary Sitgar; and let it be:drawn: off: when. pers 
Qly fire; into Botelési amd ufeds 2 
_ELDER-F LOWER: WINE, : 2. Liquor madé 
ef the Bioffoms of Elder. Put thirey. Poands of 
fingle Loaf-Sugar to twelve Gallons of Water, 
boil i¢ tit'two Gallghs: be walted,: fcummiiig i 
well at the fame Time; let it ftatd cit it be ad 
gootas Wort; then pus :two or three Spdonfls 
of Yeal-to it: When. it works! pat. in two 
Quarts of Elder-Bloffoms, picked from the Stalks; 
ftirring. ie every Day til it. has. done ‘workitig, 
‘which will not be under five or fix Days, and 
then proceed to ftraining, atid:put it into the: Vel- 
fel: he: riexe Thing you have to do after you 
have ftopped it down:well, ts,to lecie Rand about 
two Months, and then if it be fine you are to 
kortle it... fe 8 a a. a 
ELDER-TREE, in Latin Sambaras, a Shrod 
qt Tree of 4 middling Sizé, whote. Wood ‘is 
thick, and the Branelies are long, ftralt, and dis 
vided by Knots or Joints, tull of white Pith with 
ip, and covered without with two Barks: The 
Leaves are indented in the Edges, and flicking 
five or fix along one fide, as thofe of the Walnut- 
' Tree; -lts Flowers grow fomewhat like Rofes at 
the Tops of the Branches Umbrella or Parafole- 
wife: ts Fruits are green Berries, which turn 
black as they ripén j they are fall of deep red 
Juice, and contaitm three fmall oblong Seeds.’ 
‘This Shrub grows th Vineyards, Gardens, on: 
Mountains, in Hedges, and thady Places. = 
The Elder-Tree is one of thoie made ofe of in 
Fencing 5 for where you have any Thing of a 
good Soil, you may take Elder Sticks or Trunche- 
ons tért or twelve Footlong, and ftick °em in thei¢ 
Bank flape Ways, each Way fo as'to make a 
chequer'Work.: ft will make the {peedieft Fence 
and the quickeft Shelter of any whatever for Gar- 
dens: Ivis s Wood vesy ufetal foc Turners .and 
a ® 


q ~te @ 


“Inftrumént-Makeérs, vying even with the beft Bor, 
and furpafling itfor many Ofes. si. : 

Elder Leaves are emollient, the Seed, the 
inner Bark, the Juice of the Root, Flowers, 
‘and Berties, evacuate Water downwards, dnd by 
‘Sweats; The Leaves are applied outwardly, after 
they have been pounded, for the Core of Burns. 
It is faid that Efder and Wallwort havé-a defic- 
cative and fomewhat refolutive Virtue; and thus 
when one is wanting they fubititure ché other. 
The Leayes being boiled and eaten in Potage, and 
its Tendrells being alfo boiled, evacuate Phlegm 
ahd Choler: The Root being bofled in Wine and 
eatén is good for the Dropfy: The Seeds of the 
Freie being drank in Wine, cure the Hardnefs 
and Obftrudtions of the Wotb: The Vinegar ‘in 
which you infufe its dry Flowers, is very agrees 
able to the Stomach, and kills the Worms. | 

If you put Branches of Elder into Mole-Hills, 
it wiH make the Moles come out, or kill 
them. ists an tee a ae : 
-’ They make a Conferve of the Berries of Elder 
in the following mannér: You muft gathér the 
Berries; whét ney are full ripe, according to the 
Quantity of the Conferve you would make; put 
therm ito a'Linen Cloth; prefs them in order to 
bring dWay tite’ Juice, which you miuft' boil in a 
Pot cilf it js teady, and that is commonly till two 
Thirds-of itaré¢ wafted. This Conferve'reférnbles 
Honey: ‘It is 4 lietle fweet and inclining to a Tart- 
tief$; take two Spoonfuls of it at whar Haur you 
pléafé, and you wil! find your Stomach truch re* 
lieved thereby, without any Inconvenience ; it’s 
Propérty being to parge away all the peecant Hu- 
iourstherein. 
* BELECAMPANE;, in Latin EewlaCampane, 
Or Helenixys,' a Plant thdt is a Kind of : After, 
who ern which proceed ftoti the Roots 


ard'‘of & green'Oolour, pdle-on tie upper, and 
White''on ‘the Aether tide, ticking ‘to floret 
Stalks, and tretiell’¢ oh the Edges; they creep 
S& the Ground: the Seérhs which proceed from 
the midft of thefe Leaves are ftrait, of a dark 
réd, ‘and dtined with ‘finalt Hairs: They grow 
follr or five ‘Fodt high; and fhoot forth Branches 
Firnithed ‘with ‘Leaves without Stalks: The 
Flowers are’ d fittle odoriferous, yellow, glittes- 
ing;' ad edch of then confift of a cap of fmall 
Flowers; furroutided with.a Crown formed by 
half petty Flowets: They grow of the Summits 
Of tHe Stétrs and Brarches : The Seeds are ob- 
g, fatmounted with ¢ Tuft ot Fopping, and 
nielofed ina fort of Heads which fucceed the 
Fidweis:'The Root is pulpy, Kds 2 ftrohg Smell, 
a es: , dark doldured: within, and white 
Withdht, “°° | | 7 


tamn. iS te 3 
| ‘The Rést of td pa is fadorifick, dtrenu- 
‘ating, vulntraty, Add deterfive: It is good for 
Afthings, the ‘Stinging of: Adders, and Ulcers of 
the Enngs::' Jt is moreover propér to firengthen 
the Stomach, ‘and help Digeftion: ‘They likewile 
aféiefortheltch- * <= - 

ELIXIR, a Tin@ure.or’Effence drawn at the 
fdtne Time from feveral Mixtutes: In theft E- 
Lixirs;as well as in fimpte Extractions, they en- 
deavour to feparate rhe medicinal and {imple part 
fiom .the Mixture of ‘the reft -of dhe ous 

| ¢ -_ ere 
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There are two Things confidered in the Prepara-- 


tion of Elixirs, viz. the Subftance of the Matter 
to be extraéted, and the Means made ufe of for 
the Extra@tion. 

The Subftance of the Things to be extradted, 


Is nothing elfe but the entire and natural Texture 


of the Mixture , wherein the medicinal Virtue 


confifts: This Texture receives no Alteration ei-_ 


ther from the Fire or Menftruam; it is feparated 


from the other Parts, and it is extracted fuch as ; 


itis from the Mixture. 

The Means ufed to make the Extraétion or Se- 
paration of the Parts, in which the medicinal Vir- 
tue confilts, is called the Mexftraum: There are 
feveral forts of ras ee for different Subftan- 
ces, the Spirit of Wine is the moft general of 
any. 

ELIXIR of the Philofophers, or, Flos Cols, 
an univerfal, natural, and philofophick Medicine 


or Matter, from whence the true Mercury of 


‘Philofophers is extraéted. ew 

This bniverfal Medicine is nothing but a Va- 
pour, which comes from the Center of the Earth, 
even to the Superficies at the two Equinoxes: 
That of March is called the Female, and that of 
September the Male, which never fail to come 
forth, vz. The Female, according to the new Stile, 
from the one and twentieth of March to the one 
and twentieth of April, before Sun-Rifing, which 
is difcerned in clapping your Ear to the Earth, by 
a buzzing, with an aniverfal Stench which {mells 
of Sulphur: It affumes all forts of Forms ac- 
cording to the Difpofitions of the Pores through 
which it paffes : It is called Flos Coels by the Phi- 
lofophers: It is of a pe Colour, more tran- 
{parent than an Emerald, and near of the Colour 
of Oil: Itis thick as Glafs, which made feveral 
Philofophers fay, that it was their Vitriol : There 
are large ones of it like Sheets of Paper: It is 
more eafy to take it in fandy Places than elfe- 

where ; you mutt gather it with your Face to the 
Rifing-Sun, that is, you are to gather it in fuch a 
Situation. ~ 
The fame ne is to be done from the one 
and twentieth: of September to the twelfth of Oc- 
sober ; and if it unfortunately happens that the 
Winds are high, the Weather cold, or that it 
Rains, it will not come out: When you have 
gathered it, you muft put it into Spring-Water, 
and clean it very well, to the end that no fort of 
Filth remains upon it, and you muft wipe it clean 
with a white Linen Cloth, pound it in a glafs or 
gnarble Mortar, and put it into earthen glazed 
Veffels, or glafs ones well ftopped, fo that it may 
not evaporate, for the Space of forty Days ; after 
which you mutt exprefs or {queeze it, and it will 
yield above half of its Weight of Blood, bein 
the Refolution it makes of itfelf, during whic 
Time you are to put this Extra into aglafs Lim- 
bec, to lute it well with Meal and the white of 
an Egg, and fit thereto a Recipient of the fame 
bienefs well luted; expofe it to the Sun and the 
Moon, and this Extra@ will diffipate. of itfelf by 
the Operations of Motion: In fhort, a clear Wa- 
ter will come out of it, but it will not be above 
atenth Part. This Spirit is called the univerfal 
iffolvent, and contains in it all the Virtues of 
ire, Dew, Operation of the Sun and of: the 
oon. 

An Ounce of this Spirit by Way of Inje&ion 
diffolves the Stone in the Bladder : It is admirably 
800d for the Dropfy, Lungs, Afthmas, &'c. 

When you have a Mind to ufe it as an univer- 

a 


fal Medicine for all forts of Diftempers, ‘you 
muft take this Water and congeal it by a fmal 


‘Lamp Fire: 1t will turn into Cryftal; you are 


to repeat this feven Times, and at the feventh 
Time it will congeal; then purify the Salts of the 
grofs Cryftals which are formed therein by the 
faid Corpification: At length they will calcine of 
themfelves, and become a fubtile and exceedin ly 
fine Powder, which muft be carefully kept, fd 
ing it contains in itfelf the univerfal Virtue of 


| preferving our radical Moifture, and even of pro- 


longing our Lives: Ina Word, it is good for all 
forts of Difeafes, from whence it has had the 
Name of univerfal; fo great are the Wonders 
contained therein. _ ee 
_ The fame Thing may be done by that produced 
inthe Month of September, and if you join aa 
equal Weight of thofe two Powders together, | 
then a little of it will do that which a Dram 
could not: Thefe two Powders mixed ‘together 
a! call Elixsr. es 
hat you may comprehend the high Myfteries 

of Tranfmutation into Gold and Silver, take 
ten Ounces of this E/sxir, and an Ounce of 
Leaf Gold, pound it in a marble Mortar, dry it, 
putic into a glafs Bottle or Phial, which you are 
to feal hermetically, after which diftill ic for forty 
Hours’ upon fomewhat hot Embers, or by a Lamp 
Fire, but fo that the Fire may not go out, and in 
the mec of twenty Hours, the Edixir will redace 
the Gold into its primitive Matter, and become 
i black: This is what they call InterfeGion, 
and what we fimply cali Refolution.. Tea Days 
after, this grand black Matter will prodace an 
Earth that is whiter than Snow, and tranfparent, 
and every Day after it wil] become green, which 
ives occafion to that Exclamation of thé Philo- 

ophers, faying, O beata Viriditas ! Finally, this 


green will change into a.dark violet, ‘and ia an. 


inftant into a very brown red, and then the Opera- 
tion isperfedted. ne 
- Itis to. be obferved,. that you muft firft put the 
Powder, and after that the Mercury into a Cra- 
cible : All the Authors who have treated of thefe 
Things, fay, that this Powder multiplies exceed- 


ngly. , . 

Bat it mult be farther remarked, that all that. 
has been faid of this fo much boalted Esixir of 
the Philofophers, is rather the Strength of vaia: 
Imagination in Chymilts, than an Obtervation of 
Philofophers, who are fedulous Searchers of the 
Effe@s of Nature... 

ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS, a Medicine whofe 
Reputation is very great, and the Effe@s of it too 
well known not to fay much of it in this Place: All 
Authors afcribe the Invention of this excellent 
Remedy to Paracelfus, but the imperfe&@ Account. 
he gives of it, and efpecially his Silence concern- 
ing the Menfiraxm that ought to be made ufe of, 
have much embarraffed thofe that come after him, 


and have occafioned the Diverfities of Defcripti- 


ons which occur to us in Books: Neverthelefs 


that which Crollizs has given us has been belt re-. 


ceived, though there is much Reafon to difapprove 
of the Spirit of Sulphur, which he fays mult be 
imployed in extracting the Tin@ure of Myrth, 
Aloes, and Saffron; becaufe this Subftance is of 
fuch a Nature as to be capable to burn the pureft, 
Subftance of thefe Ingredients, and by that Means 
to deprive the Artift and the Patient of all the 
ood Effects they might expe@ from this £- 
xIL. ; 
When you have put into a glafs Retort witha 
narrow 
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narrow Neck, an equal Quantity of choice Myrrh, 
the fineft Aloes, and the beft Saffron finely pound- 
ed, and lightly moiftned them with a little of the 
Spirit of Sulphur, foftned with an equal part of 
the Spirit of Wine, pour thereupon fome of the 
diftilled Water of Balm gently, till ic fwims three 
Fingers thick upon the Surface, and covered the 
Cucurbit witha fmall Rencounter exa@ly luted ;let 
- them macerate for fifteen Days together on a Ba- 
ker’s Oven, renewing the Agitation from Time 
to Time, to the end that the aqueous Subftance 
of thefe Ingredients may be well diffolved in this 
Liquor, I mean that which can be diffolved in the 
aqueous MMen/tranms ; then having unluted the 
Veffels, pour it out by Way of faclination: {train 
and keep the tin@ured Liquor fwimming on the 
Surface of the Powders, apart; put into the room 
of it about one third or more of the Spirit of 
Wine, and having exaly luted the Veffels again, 
renew and continue the Maceration for the Space. 
of two Months, and ftir the Mafs from Time 
to Time as before: Strain alfo the Liquor, 
which will be impregnated with the pureft Ef- 
fence of thefe Ingredients, upon which you may 
again pour more Spirit of Wine, and repeat the 
Maceration; but what you will get from it will 
{carce be worth your Labour. This Tin@ure 
is to be mixed with the firft chat was extracted 
with the Water of Balm-Gentle, and having put 
them into a glafs Cucurbit covered with its Helm, 
well luted and placed in an Afhes-Bath, they ex- 
tra&t therefrom by a moderate Heat about two 
Thirds of the Liquor; then having fuffered the 
Veffels and the Stuff to cool, they pour into 
a double glafs Bortle, that which fhall remain in 
the Cucurbit, and when they have ftopped the 
Bottle very well, they lay it by for Ufe. 

To fatisfy the Notion of moft Aathors, who 
would have the Spirit of Sulphur to be a Part of 
the Compofition of this E/:xir, you may pour 
upon fome of this concentred Liquor, a third or 
a fourth part in Weight of the Spirit of Sulphur, 
and macerate the fame for two Months together 


Rencounter, perfe&ly well luted; during which 
Time the Acid of the Spirie of Sulphur will mor- 
tify the greateft part of the Aloes and Myrrh, 
and fo uniting and accommodating itfelf with 
this concentred Liquor, will perfect the El:xir, 
and make it very fit for the Ufes fog which Au- 
thors have been pleafed to recommend it. 

As to the Virtues and Properties of this Elsxsr, 
Crollius particularly would have it to be the Balm 
of the Ancients, and that it contains all the Vir- 
tues of the natural Balm, that is neceffary. for the 
Prefervation of Bodies, and efpecially thofe of 
old Men; that it is wonderful againft all the Dif- 
-eafes of the Lungs, againft contagious Diftem- 
pers and Corruption of the Air: It is good to 
ftrengthen the Stomach, and allay the Pains there- 
of, and of the Entrails, the Head-Ach, removes 
the Vertigo, ftrengthens the Memary, breaks the 
Stone in the Kidneys, is a Prefervative. againtft 
the Gout and Palfy, cures a quartan Agwe, pre- 
ferves Youth, and fets old Age at a Diftance: It 
cures and readily confolidates Wounds and in- 
ward Ulcers ; and in a Word, by an occult Qua- 
lity, furmounts all forts of I 
hot or cold. They give of it from five or fix 


Drops to a dozen or fifteen in fome Wine, or o- | 


ther convenient Liquor. | 

’’ But forafmuch as that this El/sxsr prepared 

with the Spiris of Sulphur, is not proper for all 
a 


. two Pounds of good. Spirit of - 


nfirmities whether | 


forts of Perfons, and particularly for thofe whofe 
IlInefs may be imputed toan Accefs of Accidents, 
which the Spirit of Sulphur might multiply; it 
will be very proper to keep fome of this concen- 
tred Tin@ure by itfelf to mix therewith, as there 
is Occafion, a'third or fourth Part of it in Weight, 
of the volatile faline Spirit of Harts-horn well 
rectified, or of fome other Spirit of the like Na- 


ture, which may blunt the Points of the Acids, 


by incorporating with them, and by that Means 
avert the ill EffeQs. 

ELIXIR CEPHALICUM : To prepare this 
Elixir, you muft take Mifletoe of the Oak, Peony 
Roots, and great Valerian, of each an Ounce 
and an half; Seeds of Peony, Laurel and Juniper 
Berries, of each one Ounce ; Cinnamon, Mace, 
and Cubebs, of each three Drams ; the Flowers 


of Linden, Rofemary, and Lavender, of each 


one Handful ; pound whatever fhould be pound- 
ed, and foak the whole for four and twenty Hours 
in the Water of Lily-convalley, Black-Cherries, 
and of the Spirit of Wine reQified, of each a 
Pound and an half; then diftill it according to 
Art, and when that is done, add a Pound of fine 
Sugar to the diftilled Liquor, anda Dram of the 
Tin@ure of Amber-greefe, keep this Elixir in a 
rs Bottle well ftopped, to ufe it as there is Oc- 
cafion. 


‘This Elixir is much recommended in epilep- 


tick and apople@tick Cafes, and in all other cold 


Diftempers of the Brain: They give half a Spoon- 
fal of it and more, but it muft be either a good 
while before or after Meals. : 
ELIXIR of Lemon, or Pome-Citron. To 
prepare this Medicine, they put into a Matrafs half 
a Pound of yellow outer Peel of Lemon, bruifed 
and cut very fmall,. and seh fei upon it 
ine, and half a 

Pound of the purified Juice of Lemon, they co- 
ver the Matrafs with a Rencounter, exa@ly luted, 
and having kept it for four and twenty Hours in 
a Baker’s Oven ‘well luted, they ftrain it, and 


| gently exprefs the whole ; they mix therewith as 
in a Baker’s Oven, in a Matrafs covered with a | 


much in Weight of the diftill’d Water of Scor- 
zonera, and a Pound and an half of fine Sugar 
pases then having ftrained the wholethrough 

rown Paper, you may, if you will, add to ita 
Dram: of the Tin@ure of Mask and of Amber- 
Breele 5 and thus you. have an admirable Cordial 
Elixir, and fuch as is very agreeable. » 

_As to the Dofe and Properties of it, you may 
give now and then from half a Spoonful to two 
whole Spoonfuls, to revive and ftrengthen all the 
noble Parts of the Body. . 

ELIXIR MYSTICUM ; a.Medicine prepared 
by taking of the diftilled, Oils of Wormwood, 
Peny-Royal, Motherwort, Rue, and yellow Am- 
ber, of each fix Drops; the Tin@ures of Saffron 
and Caftoreum, of each three Ounces ; fine Su- 
gar, Mugwort. Water, and Flowers of Elder, 
of each fix Ounces; of all which a make an 
Elixir, which is very good for all the Diftempers 
of the Womb: The. Dofe is; from half a Spoons 
ful totwo wholeS fuls, : 


| . ELIXIR of CAMPHIRE. To make this Me- 


dicine, they digeft or diffolve in Balzeo Marie 
or Balueo Cimeris, half an Ounce of Camphire 
in four Ounces of the Spirit of Wine, put into a 
{mall Matrafs, coveréd with its Rencounter, per- 
fectly well luted together, and to this Diffolution 


sa | ivethe Name of an E&éxir. 
$ 


to its Properties, it provokes f{weating, . 
ftrengthens the Heart, refilts the Infe@ion of the 


x 


é 
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Air, and of Poifon, eafes the Gout, and yields 
great Relief in all the Diftempers of the Brain. 


The Dofe given inwardly is at moft twetity 


Drops at a Time, in fome Wine or other Cordial 


Water :: It will alfo be of good Ufe to put fome | 
Drops of it with a little Cotton into hollow 


Teeth, by the Virtue of which you will find the 
Tooth Ach cured. 

ELIXIR SALUTIS ; a Medicine ufed in the 
Cure of Difeafes incident to human Bodies; and 
the Way to prepare it, is to take of the Seeds of 


Anife, fweet Fennel, Coriander, and Parfley, of 


each two Ounces ; of Liquorice {craped, wathed 
and bruifed, and choice Leaves of Senna, of each 
likewife two Ounces; of Raifinsof the Sun, rub- 
bed clean and bruifed, one Pound ; of Elecam- 


pane Roots, and Guaiacum Wood, of each an: 


Ounce; mix thefe Ingredients, and pour on them 


two Quarts of Aqua vite, or Engl Spirits, for 


Brandy is coo hot a Liquor ; let thefe infufe toge- 
ther for eight and forty Hours, then put them all 
in a Hair Bag, and prefs them ftrongly in an Apo- 
thecary’s Prefs, and, if there be Need, pafs what 
is (trained through an Hippocrafs Bag, after the 
Liquor is fettled; keep this in Bottles well ftop- 
ped in a coo! Place, and give of it two or three 
Spoonfuls at a Time in the Morning fafting, and 
if need requires, at Bed Time. 

ELL, a fort of Meafure, being ufually a Stick 
of a certain length; and our Ell is defined to be 
a long Meafure, confilting of three Feet and nine 
Inches, the common Computation, that it is a 
Yard and a half Quarter. / 7 

ELM, a great Tree which fhoots forth from 
its Roots a high Trunk divided into feveral 
Branches, covered with achapped Bark, Ath-co- 
loured without, and whitith within: The Leaves 


ef this Tree are broad, wrinkled, indented atthe |. 


Edges, pointed at the end, rough and of a dark 
green Colour: It bears a fingle leaved Flower 
fhaped like a Bell, adorned with Stamina of 
Threads, in the bottom of which rifes a Style, 
which turns to a membranous or leafy Fruit m 
the Form of a Heart: There is a Capfula in the 
middle of it, of a pyramidical Figure; it is alfo 
membranous, and filled with Seed of the fame 
Shape. 


There are four or five forts of Elms, and from - 


the Difference of the Soil and Air, diverfe fpuri- 
ous ones. The vulgar or Mountain Elms, fuppofed 
to be the Criprelea of Theopbraftns, and the Ver- 
wacula or French Elm, are molt wotth our Care; 
the Leaves of this latter are thicker, more florid 
and fmooth: They delight in low and moift 
Grounds, where fornetimes they rife an hundred 
Feet high, and to a prodigious Growth in lefs than 

n Age. ’ eo 
: Me Evelyn fays, he faw one planted by a 
Countefs then living néat twelve Feet in Circom- 
ference, and proportionably high, notwithftanding 
its numerous Progeny under the Shade of it, fome 
whereof being at leaft a Foot in Diameter, mutt 
needs have hindred: the Growth of their Mother, 
by not being feafonably tranfplanted ; forme of 
‘which he fuppoled 'to be Vertradsces and Tradq- 
ces, produced of the falling Seeds, which being 


ripe about the béginhing of March, though fre- : 


quently not till Apr; will produce thin, though 
the Vulgar efteern it a Pave eh eee ig Pe 
This may be tried in Seafon, by turning and 


raking fome fine Farth; often refrethed under fome ' 
fine fpreading Trée, or by drying the Seeds a‘Day ' 


or pwo. before, and then {prinkling--them in :pre- 


' thea 


‘pared Beds of good loamy freth Earth, fifting fome 


of the fineft Mould thinly over them, and water- 
ingin Times of Need ; when they are raifcd above 
Ground, which may be within four or five Months, 
fift fome more fine Earth about them, to eftablith 


them; keep them clean weeded for the firft two ~ 


Years, and cleanfe the fide Boughs, till they be fit 
to be removed into a Nurfery at wider Intervals, 


and then tranfplant them in the fame manner as 


you do Oaks, only they will not need above one 
cutting, where they grow lefs regular; but the 
producing them from the Mother-Roots of great 
Trees, or taking fuch up as are of platitable Size, 
from Hedge Rows and Woods, is much more 
a and expeditious. | 

~ Suckers are produced in Abundance from the 


Roots, whence being feparated, after the Earth ~ 


has been well loofhed, and planted about the end 
of October, they will grow very well, or if you 


Fence them in the Stubbs of fuch as have been: 


felled, as faras the Roots extend, they will furnith 


Plenty, which may be tranfplanted, from the firft 
‘Year or two fucceffively, by flipping them by 
‘the Roots. Stakes of Elm fharpned at the end 
for other Purpofes have fometimes taken Root in 


moift Grounds, and become Trees. Truncheons 
of the Boughs cut to rhe Scantling of a Man’s 
Arm, about an El! in length, chopped on each 


fide oppofite, and laid into Trenches about half 


a Foot deep, covered about two or three Fingers 
deep with good Mould, have been tried with ex- 
traordinary Succefs : The Seafon is about the end 


Of Faxxary,orbeginning of Febrxary,if the Froft 
hinders not, and after the firft Year, you may cut 


or faw off the Truncheons fn as many Places as 
you find. Caufe, and as the: Shoots and rooted 
Sprouts will dire@ for Tranfplantation. : 

Another Way is this: Sink Trenches at twenty 


Or le Aaa diftance from Elms that ftand in 
- Hedge- 


ows, in fuch Order as you defire they 
fhould grow, and where thofe Gutters ate, many 
young lms will grow from the fmall Roots of 
joining Trees, which after ohe Year cut off 
from their Mother-Roots with a fharp Spade, and 
tranfplanting them they will prove good Trees, 
without any Damage done to their Progeni- 
tors. | 
- Or you vig lay a young Elm, the Lop befn 
about three Yards Growth, about the end o 
March, when the Sap begins to creép into the 
Boughs, and the Buds are ready to break out: Cut 
the Bou hs into lengths of four Feet. ftanding, 
leaving the Knot where the Bud feetns to put forth 
in the middle; put thofe pieces in Trenches of 
three or four Foot deep, und in good Mould, well 
trodden, and they will produce a Crop; for the 


{mallet Suckers of Ess will grow, being fet when 


the Sap is newly ftirring in them. | 

There is a fourth Way no lefs expeditious and 
faccefsful, by bating fome of the Mafter Roors 
of a thriving Tree, within 2 Foot of the Trunk, 
then chop the fame with an Axe, putting finall 
Stone into every Cleft, to hinder their clofing, 
and give Accefs to the. Wet; then cover them 
with three or four Inch'thick of Earth, and one 
fingte Ehy‘thus managed wil!’ be a fair Nurfery, 
whofe Sutkérs, after rwo or three Years, you 
may fepafate and plant‘in the Whadrium or Place 


twelve Foot of each other, or in Hedge-Rows, 

it will be better; for the Elm loves to grow in 

Company. 

- This prote&ts themsalfo-from the Winds, ot 
caufes 


defigned for them, Which if it be within ten or . 
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caufes them to fhoot in Height, fo that in forty 
Years an Elm may strive to a Load of Timber, 
provided they be carefully looked after; for Elms 
do not thrive fo wellin a Foreft,as when they en- 
joy a free Air. Elms may alfo_ be propagated by 
fwayérs: There is a fort of Elm, which has a 
hartly Leaf and very large, and becomes a huge 
Tree, which in our Stature Boak is called Witch- 
Hazel; fermerly long Bows were made of it: 
Fhe Timber is not fo good as that of the firft, 
but the Bark in the Seafun ferves to make coarfe 
Baft-Ropes. 

As for the Cultare of Elms and their Ufe in 
Gardens, fome recommend the making a Nur- 
fery of them, in the fame manner as of Yew 
Trees; which the Reader may fee under that 
Head : They add, chat when thefe Trees come up, 
they grow finer, ftraiter, and anfwer the End we 
propofe to our felves by them better than the 
others; that for want of Nurferies, there are 
Woods will fupply us with Trees enough to a- 
dorn the Places we defign fOr ther, let them be 
‘never fo large: If they be well chofen, the Suc- 
cefs will anfwer the Iame; and therefore when 
you intend to plant them, take them when they 
are no bigger than your Wrilft,, and under that 
Growth they will be too little, and it will be too 
long before they be fit for the Ufe you intend to 
put them: Care alfo mult be taken to haye them 
well rooted when they are tranfplanted, and that 
their Stem be ftrait ; and after you have chofen 
{uch Trees, plant them in the Places where you 
-would have them grow. Mott Soils agree with 
them, and they dire& in planting them, that a Hole 
for each Tree be dug three, tour, or fve Foot 
{qhare, and three deep, and this Work fhould be 
done i Noveinber. Before the young Plants are 
put in, the Holes muft be filled up with Earth, to 
within half a Foot of the Brim: Care nruft be 
taken to tread the Ground. at the Bottom, for 
fear it thould afterwards fink too, much, and 
drawing the Elms after, they fhould alfo go too 
deep down, for that is a Misfortune that cannot 
be too diligently avoided: This Maxim fhould be 
always obferved, and then the Elms planted, and 
to, be covered with the beft Earth to be met with 
in‘the Place that contains them; and the Roots 
being well fupplied with it, this will .facilitate 
their taking Root: The Trees being thus planted, 
there is no need of giving your felf mach Trou- 
ble about them afterwards ; for they will grow. 
ealily, andin the Form you woald have them. 

Asto the Form and Order Els thould appear 
in Gardens, they are made ufe of for Groves, of 
which there are two forts, wiz. thofe that are 
tufted, and thofe that are in Alleys. Asto the 


fir, you may fee what is faid under the Word |. 


Grove; and for Groves made into Walks, ELas 
have a very fine Effet, efpecially in great Parks, 
or in diverfifying Compartments, where the young 
Elms that are planted with Art, invite all that fee 
them to walk in their Shade. , a. 
— "Thefe forts of Groves are commonly planted. 
in right Angles,,the Superficies of the Earth that 
contains them fhould be always {mooth, and co- 
vered with a Grafs-Plot, except a little Circle of 
four Foot {quare, which maft be left to each Eby 
for the digging it, The Grafs-Plot thould either 
Row naturally, or from Hay-Seed fowa there: 
The Elws you plant hhould be at fifteen Foot di- 
ftlance fromeach other ; the Stems ten Foot long at 
firft, afterwards you may raife them to fifteen or 


: 


_ hot Grounds, no more than in the co 


fixtcen, always remeinbring that the tallett Elms 
are the fineft. Thefe Stems rife more and more 
every Year; the greateft Sprigs are to be chofen, 
and thofe that are beft placed, the reft cut off, 
that the others left on, receiving the Benefit of 
the Nourithment which comes from the Trunk, 
may grow in the better Form, and have the finer 
Buth at Top: Thofe Tops: are fineft that fpread 
beft ; for all that we defire of Elm, is their Shade. 
Befides thofe Compartments on the Borders of 
which Elms may be planted, they alfo ferve to 
make large Avenues and Walks in fpacious Gar- 
deus, for the Convenience of the Shade: They 
alfo look well along the Walks of large Parterres 
i a they mutt nae another | anure given 
“them, their Lops mutt be quite ro 

ie tufted. . 8 nen Pra eee 

_4o make them grow fo, and te a convenie 
Height, they ought to be fix Foot high when they 
are planted, and as they grow up every Year the 
Branches may be thorn ; fo that at the end of every 
Stem, there may be a fort of Head quite round 
like a Globe, of two Foot and a half Diameter - 
This Fafhion was invented to hinder thofe Trees 
taking off the Profpe& of a Houfe, by branchin 
too much. To. plant Horn-Beams around, ant 
at the foot of the Stems of the other Elms, is a 
great Help to them: This Circle of Horn-Beam 
artfally managet!, will form a fore of great Pot 
without a Handle, proper to put Flowers in, in 
the middle of which rifes the Elm, as if it grew 
up from the fame Rooter 
_ Ic has been already faid, thefe Elms are planted 
in Alleys, and in the middle of green Borders 
betweeh which may be placed Rofe-Buthes, which 
being fhorn with Art, will form another fort of 
Balls or Globes, each fupported by a‘Stem of four 
or five Inches high. 7 _ 

: "Fae. Eles does not thrive in too dry, fandy, or 
rot and {pun- 
gy, but in Places competently fruitful, as we fee 
a the Mounds and cafting up of Ditches, upon 
which rhe Femaie. fore detights : This Tree, by its 
‘ afpicing Growth, untefs it be lopt to enlarge the 
Breaches, and make them fpread low, is the leat 
' Offenfive to ‘Com:and Pafture Grounds, to both 
_ which, :and to Cattle, ‘it affords a bountiful Shade, 
, Defence, and Ornament. _When you fell your 
, Elnss, \et the Sap be fp perfea Repofe, as it is 
commonly in November and December, after the 
-Froft has nipped them; for when felled at this 
 Seafon, the Saplings whereof Rafters; Spars, Ps’¢. 
ace made, will continue as long as thé Heart of 
the Tree without Decay; cut the Kerf near the 
nies and take Care it do not: fuffer by the 
‘Palko eee ee 
; -ln is of Gogular Ufes, where it may lye con- 
‘tthmalty wet or dry in Extreams, therefore proper 
for Water-Works, Mills, the Laddies and Soles 
;Qf the Wheel-Pipes, Pamps, Aqueditéts, Pales, 
‘GShip-Planks beneath the Water-Line : Some of: 
‘it found in Bogs has turned like the moft polith-. 
.¢d and hardeft Ebony: It is of afe for Wheel- 
‘Wrights, Handles for fingle Saws, the knorty part’ 
for Naves and Hubbs, the ftrait and finooth for’ 
‘Axle-Trees ; and the very Roots for curioufly | 
dappled Works, Kerbs af Coppers, Featheridge, 
jand Weather-Boards , Chopping-Blocks, Hat- 
makers edt Trunks, Coffins, and Shovel-Board 
‘Tables ; the 1 enor of the Grain makes it alfo fit 
(for all Kinds of Carved-Work, and moft Orna- 
ments belongingto Archite@are. 
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Vitruvias commends it for Tenons and Mor- 
toifes; It makes alfo the fecond fort of Charcoal ; 
and the Leaves efpecially of the Female, being 
fuffered to dry in the Sun upon the Branches, and 
the Spray ftripped off about the Decreafe in Ax- 
guft, as alfo where the Suckers and Stolones are 
fupernumerary, and hinder the thriving of their 
Narfes, they will prove a great Relief to Cattle 
in Winter, and fcorching Summers; when Hay 
and Fodder is dear, they will eat them fooner 
than Oats, and thrive exceedingly well with them. 
The Boughs for this End ought to be laid up in 
fome dry and {weet Corner of the Barn; in fome 
Parts they gather them in Sacks for their Swine 
and other Cattle; but fome fay they are hurtful to 
Bees, and therefore they do not thrive in great Elis» 
Countries. . 

_ :The Bark and Leaves of the El»: are of an a- 
ftringent Nature, and the Leaves being pounded 
and mixed with Vinegar are good againtt the Gra- 
vel, and the Rind very good for binding up 
Wounds; the great Bark being drank in Wine or 
cold Water to the Quantity of an Ounce, purges 
away Phlegm ; if you foment fractured Bones witha 
Deco€tion of the Leaves, Bark, and the Root of 
the Elm, it will foon help them to confolidate: 
All the Parts of the El/ws are abfterfive, and af- 
fuage the Gout; its Bark deco@ed in. common 
Water to the Confiftence of°a Syrup, adding a 
third Part of Agua vite, is an admirable Remedy 
for the Sciatica, or Hip-Pain, the Place being well 
rubbed and chafed by the Fire. MM. Cdomel fays, 
thar the Liquor which is in the Pods or Bladders 
rowing on the Elm is very good to clean the 
_ Face with, and make it look beautiful; it is geod 

for Bruifes by Falls and green Wounds; the moft 


tender Leaves may be ufed in Potage like Herbs. | a 


See Witch Elm. 

Thofe of abounding Fortunes, for others ought 
not to meddle, may make as many green Porticos 
as they pleafe of Elim, in order to which they 
muft choofe the ftraiteft and {mootheft they can 

et, let them be as big as your Arm, and full of 

oots 3 and then whether or no they be to bor- 
der Walks, or.toraife Porticos, they mutt be plant- 
ed at eight or ten Foot diftance from each other, 
and they fhould be fix Foot:high : This is the firft 
Year’s Work ; and it muft be remembred that they 
fhould be planted by a Line, that they may the more 
regularly grow. - 


.~. "The fecond Year, when thefe young Elms thoot | 


forth new Branches, youare only to regard them; 


and thofe that come out afterwards, as they con- |: 
duce ie the forming the Column, which fhould be }; 
soot high, and, two Fagot about, formed of |. 


ten 
thofe Boughs that grow up belt, and are belt pla- 


ced for that .Purpofe:.All depends upon the Ma- |. 
Branches of the firft Year’s 


nagement of the | 
Growth, which in Defe& of Nature, are guided 


by Art, fupported by a Pole, or fome other Prop, |, 
eans you may raife them to what Height 


by which 
you pleafe. : 


out of the Stem the firft Year, two or three only 


to form your Column with ; as for the reft, if 
they grow too confyfedly you fhould cut them off, 


that thufe which are for your Purpofe may thrive 
the better, ; 


i ee Se, a y 


The Prop by which they are kept 
up. | 
Thefe firft Year’s Branches, which 


thers, and rife higher and higher eve- 


gure fhould be round, you may cut 


the Boughs begin to grow fork- 
ed, the ‘willbring forth others, that 


_ be raifed ro a proper Height without 
much Difficulty, and that hitherto 


to manage it; neither is there any 
ly a little Application to mind it. 
“the proper Height, the only Thing 


.to be done ts to make the Arch,’ 
' which is to be done by Props ; and 


‘an equal Height, pro 


The Figure of an Elm, which after it is planted, 
has fhot forth its firft Shoor. 


A. The Stem. B. The firft Year’s 
Branches, and how managed. C, 


we (uffer to grow up without prun- 
ing, fhould naturally bring forth o- 


ry Year. Having conceived a true 
Idea of the Column rifing from the 
Branches, that grow out yearly one 
above another, you muft choofe 
thofe which are for your Turn to let 
ftand, and fuch as do not help by 
their Situation towards the Perfec- 
tion of your Column, whofe Fi- 


off: When this is done, and that 


from Time to Time will increafe the Bignefs and 
Beauty of your Column: What has been obfetv- 
ed cohcerning the Branches of the firft Year's 
Growth, may ferve for feveral Rules, for thofe 
that grow afterwards, and to confirm it; here 
follows another Example by a Figure that will 
fender the Matter more plain to your Appre 
henfion. | 

The Figure of an Elm of four or five Years 
Growth. ; 


A. The Stem. - B. The Prop to fup- 
port the Branches. C. How kept 


Thus you fee that a Column may 


it requires no extraordinary Genius 
Need of a very dextrous Hand, on- 


When the Column is rais’d to 


thus the Portico is formed.: Sup- 
ofe rwo Columns were raifed ten = 


seo 086 


oe Columms arched, and that Arch makes the 


ortico. - : | 
Ie muft be remembred,: that each Portico con- 
fits of four Pillars; and if you have 'a Mind to 


= } |; raife feveral, you muft plant a double Row of 
You muft pick out‘of the Branches that'grow |: Bims, 5? te EE en ce 
| This Obfervation,: which is very important, be- 
ing duly minded,- and the four Columns rais’d‘to- 
ped-ap by Poles, and ratled 
,as high as'they fhould be; take the Hoops, as be-' 
fore hinted, arid tie them one upon auother in 
‘the Form of ‘a Half-Moon, on the Colamns, by: 
which Means you make a fort of an Arch in the. 


middie, and that is your Portico. - 

There will appear a Tuft of Branches upon 
‘each Column, cut in the Form of an Apple, and 
| a little 


! 
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a Tittle piked at the End, which is a great Help to 
Works of this Nature: But that you may have a 
more lively Idea of it, take the following Figure 
of a Portico without Leaves, wherein you will 
See all the Partsof which it is compofed. 


The Figure of three compleat Porticos, with 
their Leaves. 


The Figure of a Portico without Leaves. 


A.The Stem. 
B. The Prop. 
C. The Co- 
lumn. D.The 
four Ends of 
the 2 Hoops 
bound to the 
four Pillars 
- of the Porti- 
co, forming 
a fort of an 
Arch. E. The 
Arch of the 
Portico. F. 
The Tufts a- 
bove eachPil- 
lar of thePor- 
tico. 
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But thefe are not all the Forms in which a good 

ardiner may make Elms grow: He may like- 
wife raife Pillars, whofe Bafe may be each a 
Foot and an half high, the Pillar ten Foot high, 
ten Foot high above it, and three round, which is 
done in this manner. 

Take an Elm, plane it, and at firit Jet not the 
Stem grow above three Foot high; plant fome 
Hort- Beans about it, a Foot and an half {quare; 
the Bafe of thefe forts of Pillars, confifting always 
of Horn-Beams, which may alfo grow up a Foot 
and half above the Bafe, do adorn the Foot of 
the Elm, where no Branches thoot forth, to make 
up the Body of the Column. 

The Elws being thus planted, when it begins 
to fhoot forth Branches, you muft (alge them af- 
terthe fame manner as before diredted for the Co- 
Jumas of Portices. 

When the Colugans now treated of are ten or 
twelve Foot high, Bafe and all, and the Horn- 
Beam which grows up about the Trunk has been 
artfully managed, you muft faften a fore of Pole 
to them, placing them fo nicely that the Polemay 
not be feen, and that the Spe@ator may think there 
is nothing there but Boughs, which grow a-crofs 
from one Column to another. 

It is proper, at the Bottom of the Colamns, far 
the whole length of your Row, to plapt a Hedge 
of Horn-Beam as high as the Bafe of your Co- 
lumns, but not quite fo broad. This Horn- 
Beam being, as above noted, the Matter of which 
the Bafe is compofed, make round Balls of the 
Branches of the E/mat the Top of the Columns, 
put into that Form by the Shears: This will be 
found very ornamental in. fuch forts of Garden 
Decorations. 

Upon the other fide, and at the Extremity of 
thefe Columns, there are other Crofs-Poles, faft- 
‘ned in the fame manner as already mentioned, 
and which from thence lean to a green Arbour, 
‘whofe infide is a fort of Palifade: All the Ope- 
‘ration depends upon the Gardiner’s Induftry, and 
-his knowing haw:to handle.the Shears. 

Enough-has -been faid of this Matter, and the 
-Figate here.inferted of three Columns will com- 
pleat the Defcription of them to any Man’s Ap- 
-prehention. 3 


. Though the Breadth of the Portico is fixed here 
to ten Feet, and the Height of the Columns that 
cormpofe them to fixteen, Stem and all, yet you 
may make it lefs if you pleafe, both in Height 
and Breadth; only in fach aCafe you mutt be fure 
to let all the Parts be proportionable one to ano- 
ther, fo that there may be nothing to fhock the: 


Sight. | | | 
he Poles that keep up the Columns fhould 
always be kept behind, and fo ordered, that the 
nches of which the Columns are made, may 
hide the Props, by covering them with their Leaves 
and their Boughs. : . | 

Along the Hoops that are bound to the four 
Columns, the Branches that grow at the Top of 
them, ought to be artificially placed ; and in this 
the Skill of the Gardiner will appear, by guiding 
thofe Branches fo well, that they may form the 
Arch of the Portico: Thefe Branches are gene- 
tally bound with Ozier. 

The Gatdiner makes his Columns round by 
fhearing them, 'the Boughs alfo that grow out 
yearly, and out-fhoot the-reft, muft be alfo thear’d, 
that they may be all of an EvennefS. «ss. 
. He in-the-fame manner keeps the Tuft or Head 
by the Shear, at the Top of each Column in a 
proper ‘Roundnefs, and the piked End on the | 

ead ought to be kept theared, or elfe it will 
‘change its Figure. : | 7 
There ‘are:green ‘Walks commonly under and | 
‘along 'thefe Porticos; ‘there is a fort of a Border 
-between each Column, where there thould be.a 
aRange of Flowers fet with a Line, either donble | 
Gilliflowers, Rofes, or Jedsax Pinks ; there fhould ! 
be a H ‘of Horn-Beams on the other fide of 
-the Waitk, ws -long as the Walk, a Foot.and an 
‘balf :high, “kept (hear'd, and seven as:may be. 
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A. The Bafe of the Horn-Beam. B. The Place to 
which the Horn-Beam thould grow up. C. The 
Column. D. The crots Poles from one to ano- 
ther. E. Other crofs Poles which go into green 
Arbours, and form in the infide a fort of Palifade. 
fF. The Hedge of Horn-Beam. G. The Balls at 
‘the Top of the Columns. H. The Intide of the 
green Arbours to which the crofs Poles before- 
mentioned fhould be bound. 

Elms are alfo of ufe in green Arbours, which 
being built with Art, are a great Grace to a Gar-_ 
-den, and the E/m being naturally inclined to be 
‘governed as the Gardiner pleafes, it is the more 

‘proper for the forementioned Ufes, becaufe he 
may then build his Arbours in all the Varieties of 
Shape he thinks fit; 7 

EMBROCATIONS, medicinal Preparations 
‘for Horfes, to be ufed By external Application in 
diverfe Cafes. Evmbrocations differ from Fomenta- 
‘tions, chiefly inthis; that Fomentations are only 
made with aqueous Menftruums; whereas Embro- 
cations confilt of Lixiviums, and fometimes with 
a Mixture of hot penetrating Oil ; for by thefe 
fomewhat is intended to be tranfinitted into the 
Skin to eafe Pain, rips Obftrudtions, and to 
heat and warm the Part by their Irritation; and 
the Blood and Juices which before were languid 
and heavy, are thereby pat into a brisker Motion, 
and fitted to perfpire, or return back again, with 
the refluent Blood. 

Take the Athes of Vine-T wigs, or for want 
thereof, thofe of any other green Wood, one 
Pound, and white Wine Vinegar two Sie di- 
ge(t them together, fo as to make a Lixivium. 


r, 

Take four Ounces of Oil of Tartar, per Dels- 
guinm, two Ounces of Oil of Petre, one Ounce 
of the Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, and two Pounds. 
of rectified Oil of Turpentine, and mix them to- 
gether. a ' 

Thefe are very penetrating, and ace of great 
Service to diflodge cold phlegmatick Humours im- 
pacted in the Joints, being made a little warm 
and rubbed upon the Part: They are fit to be ufed 
in Gramps and Coneulfions of the Mujfcles, and all 
Peeinniligs of Wsnd-Galls, Spavins, and other ob- 
durate: Tumours, proceeding from cold Caxjfes, 
and which are free ‘from Heat and Inflamma- 
tions. a i: 

Take black Soap, half a Pound, old Chamber- . 
lye boiled to the Confiftence of Honey, one 
Guat: old ftale Beer three Pints, mix thefe all 
together, and make an Embrocation. , 

his _iS & penetrating, that it will foon fetch : 
Of the Fiair from any Part; but nothing is more: 


powerful to remove obitinate Swellimgs in the 
Jinewy Parts, and to eafe thofe aching Pains in 
the Mufcles, which caufe a Horfe to 20 lame, and 
foinetimes to forfake his Food: It is of admira- 
ble Service in all thefe old Lamexzeffes, in the 
Shoulders, Hips, and other Joints, as ic will as 
readily as any thing betides Cauttick-Applications 
diflodge cold Humours, that aré the Caufe of them; 
but when it is defigned to eafe Pain of any Kind, 
where there is nu /nflammation, half an Ounce of 
O pixia may be diffolved: in it. a 7 

Or this may be ufed: Take half a Pound of 
Venice Treacle, an Ounte of Camphire, and Half 
an Ounce of Opium ; digeft them all together in 
Sls Quarts of Spirit of Wine; for two or three 

avs. ; has -- 
This is very rood in all the foreméntioned Int@n- 
tions, and is abundantly milder in its Operation, 
and may therefore be ufed with great.Safety to ten- 
der and delicate Horfes. ye 

Take the Soldiers Ointment, Oil: of Amber 
two Ounces, Spirit of: rectified Turpentine one 
Quart, Oil of Lavender or Rofemary half an 
Ounce; mix them all tavzether, and. anoint the 
Part affeted therewith, being firft well rubbed 
with foft Whifps of Hay, © © = 

This is very good if ufed externally in diverfe 
Diforders of the Nerves: Itis particularly of Ser- 
vice in paralytick Numbneffes, in Cramps, and all 
other Diforders affeQting the ‘Fosmts and Sinews « 
It is likewife very efficacious in removing old ach- 
ing Pasns in the Shoulders, Hips, Kees, Back, and 
Loins: It is alfo good to rub into the Zemples, for 
the Diforders of the Head, viz. Apoplexies, Ver- 
tigos, Lethargees, and ,the Falling-Evsl; and in 
fine, in all Diftempers of. the Bratz, where the 
Nerves are any Way affe@ed. = 

EMPYEMA, a Diftemper incident :to. human 
Race, of which there are two forts; the firft is a 
Pus that runs from an ‘Abfcefs, burit in ‘the bot- 
tom of the Breaft, which fucceeds either a Catarrh; - 
Quinfy, inflammation of the Lungs, Pleurify, 
Phthifick, or Blood proceeding from fome Vein, 
which comes to be corrupted. :- 

The fecond is caufed either by a fharp and {alt 
Phlegm, which by fecret Paffages falls upon the 
Breatt, and coming to corrupt there, is turned into 
a puruleng Matter, or elfe by a Wound or fome 


Fall. : 


He that is troubled with this Malady may be 
known to be fo by a dry Cough, watry Spittle 
mixed with fome Corruption, which increafes 
more and more, and by a flow Fever, which by 
Degrees degenerates into an Heétick: The Palms 
of his Hands and the Soles of his Feet are dry 
and burn; he breaths with Difficulty; his Cheeks 
are red; he is uneafy and difquieted after Meals; 
An he will lye rather apon the fick than found 

Ide. 

If thofe who labour under it eat with a good 

Appetite; if they digeft their ViGuats eafily; if 
they breathe without much Pain; if theie ‘Colour 
and Pulfe are pretty nataral; tf they difcharge pu- 
trid Matter rather by Stool than Vomiting, there 
are great Hopes of.them; but if they. have the 
contrary Symptoms, the worft muft befeared. 
_ The Empyema, which fucceeds an. Inflamma- 
tion and Ulcer in the Lungs, is feldom cured ; it 
is alf? more dangerous in Perfons advanced in 
Years thanin young People. 

There are two Ways by which they endeavour 
to cure an Empyema; the firft is to bring away 
the Pus by the Mouth, or by Urine. ao 

he 


mm ee 


The fecond is to open the Side with a Cautery 
Ora Razor between the fifth and fixth Rib, and 
hor to let the Pus out any otherwife than in Pro- 
portion to the Patient’s Strength. | 

In endeavouring to bring away the Pus by U- 
fine, they make ufe of a Tiffane, made with Bar- 


ley, Roots of Fennel, Afparagus, and Parfley ; 


they mix a quartern of Virgins Honey, with two. 


Paris Pints thereof. | 

Others boil Maiden-Hair, Fennel Roots, and 
thofe of Parfley, which they give the Patient to 
drink either with a little white Wine, or a little 
Sugar; or elfe they give him the Deco@ion of 
Scabious between Meals, and fometimes of its 
‘Powder: They put twenty Grains into an Egg and 
he fwallows it; or elfe they take as much of the 
Powder of Burdock Leaves in fome Comfitures 
Or Syrups : The fame is to be continued Morning 
and Evening for feveral Days. 

ENALURON, a Term in Heraldry fora Bor- 
dure charged with Martlets, or any kind of Birds: 
‘Thus they fay he beareth Argest,a Bordure Azure, 
charged with an Exaluron of Martlets, meaning 
that there are Martlets all round the Bordzre. 

'» ENDIVE, in Latin Endivia, a kind of Sue- 
cory, of which there are two forts ; one called 
the Garden,-and the other wild Exdive. 

The Garden Endive has great, long, broad, 
green, whitihh, and {mooth Leaves: Its Stem is 
tall and channelled, accompanied with feveral 
Branches ; the Flowers are fair, blue, and fome- 
times whitith ; the Seed is white, and the Root 
Jong and white: This Plant grows in every Garden, 
‘and blooms in the midft of Summer. | 

Our Exgiifo Authors fay, Endive is only multi- 
ply’d by Seed, that is longith, of a white grey, 
flat at one end, and round at ‘the other; that it 
thee, the Stocks or Stems of the preceding 
‘Year’s Growth, and that one would take it for 
noth*ng but little bits of Herbs cut fmall: That 
all forts of Endives, whether the white, the green, 
‘or the curled, agree pretty well with all kinds of 
Grounds, and are feldom begun to be fown in 
‘any of them till the middle of May, and then very 
‘thin, or they muft be thinned afterwards, in order 
“to be whitened inthe Places where they firft grow 
‘without tranfplanting ; that there is alfo but a lit- 
‘tle Quantity of them to be fowed at once, becaufe 
‘they are apt to run into Seed; but that for a great- 
er Quantity: let them ‘be fowed the latter end of 
‘Fune and all Fal), in order to have fome good to 
‘tpend in September; that after this, a great Quan- 
‘tity: is fowed in Axgu/t, for a fafficient Supp! 
to: ferve the Autumn, -and the fore-part of the 
‘Winter:---- 6 
: . ‘When they are tran{planted in Summer Time, 
‘they muft be fer at a large Foot’s Diftance, and 
‘gttat Beds of five or fix Foot ‘broad are ufually 
made for-ttiem, to plant them in afterwards in 
-Lines marked out with a Cord: This Plant re- 


quires great and frequent Watcrings, and when 


‘big enongh to be whitehed, it is tied up with two. 


or three’ Batids, according’ as its Height requires ; 
‘and it ‘is’ whttened in fifteen: or twenty Days: But 
to preferve it upon the Approach of Cold, itmuft 
decotered with long dry Dung, ‘whether it be tied 

up OF not. en Se 2 
The. Stocks at the end of September are planted 
‘pretty near one to another, becaufe it neither grows 
fo high, nor fpreads fo much as in Summer ; and 
"in cafe any Plants can’ be owed in Winter, they 

imuit be tran {planted again'in the Spring, in order 
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to produce Seed, that they may have a fufficient 
Time to ripen. 
Some th: 
them in Sand 
oors. Mos 
M. Chomel ‘ays, concerhitlg the Properties of 
Garden Endive, that it cools, is aftringent, and 
very good for-the Stomach and ‘Liver ; that it 
ftops Loofnefs if boiled in Vinegar, and eaten; 
that the DecoStion of Exdive taken and drank, is 
Of great-ule in a hot Intemperature of the Liver, 
and in cafe of fome Degree of Obftru@tion there= 
in ; and that if taken in fome excellently good 
white Wine, and adding fomething thereto that 
provokes Urine, it is good for Obtiructions in 
the Mefentery. | 
The wild Endive has a narrow and long Leaf, 
much fringed about the Edges, having a fharp and 
bitter T’afte, and fur this Reafon is called Picris 
and Ambabeia. As to the Culture thereof, our 
own Authors fay, it is fown in March, pretty 
thick, in a well prepar’d Ground, being propaga- 
ted from longith and blackith Seeds; it is fortified 
by watering and cropping, that it may be fit ta 
whiten in Winter. The bet Way to whiten it, is, 
to interpofe foie Props from fide to fide, to keep 
the Dung, wherewith it muftbe well cover’d, from 
touching it, fince it fhoots in the fame manner 
under a hollow Covering, as under a clofe. one ; 
fo that Care may be taken fo. well to ftop up the 
Paffages on_all fides, that no Light or Air at all 
can get in; and hereby the Shoots are well clean{= 
ed, and they telifh not fo much of the-Dung. | Ie 
may be tranfplanted into Confervatories in: Win- 
ter time; whenit is green it endures the Fro well 
enough, and runs into Seed the latter end of May « 
Many People eat its Shoots in Sallads , when 
they are young and-tender, the fame refrefhing the 
Liver and inflamed Members, quenching Thirft, 
purging the Blood, fc. But fuch as have coid 
Stomachs muft. not ufe it, unlefs fome Pepper, 
Raifins of the Sun, or. a little’ boiled Wine be ad- 
ded thereto: It is eaten with Mint, Tarragon,:and 
OtherhotHerbs, 6 | ae 
The Virtnes of it, according to JM. Chomel, 
are the fame as the Garden Endive, aud that both 


¥, Endives ate’ whiteried by laying 
or Earth, either within or without 


Of theth are good, being taken in fome : Liguor 


every other Day, for gouty People, for. thofe who 
{pit Blood, and for the Flux .of buman_ Seed, if 
the Juice be applied : That Galen fays, Endive is 
a bitter Herb, efpecially the wild One, Called Pi- 
criss that all forts of Endives ‘are a(tringenc, -and 
that therefore they are good agaiuit the hot Difor- 
ders of the Liver, and that they are not injuriqus 
at all to thofe that have a cold Conttitution, — 


_ ENDORSE, a Term in He- -——= 
taldry, fignifying the eighth Part =r, 
of a Pale; and fome fay it is. not E _ = 
ufed, but when the Pale is between £2 
two of them; but this Gaxillim 
finds Faule..with as too bold a 
Saying.’ 0 | . 
. He beareth Or, an indorfed Gales. — 
‘ ENDORSED, is when two Lions are born 
rampant, and’ tucnihg their Backs to each Other, 
the Heralds fay they dre Exdorfed ; but if their Fa- 
ces be towards each other, they call them Com- 
OatAMtS, . 
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ENGRAILED, a Term in Heraldry, when 
a Bordure, fc. is formed by a Line of this 


Shape. 
CAIDAMAA 


And the little Arches turn outward from the Cen- 
ter of the Efcutcheon ; for if they turn the other 
Way it is called Invected, 

ENTOIRE, a Term in Heraldry, to blazon a 
Bordure when it is charged with Things without 
Life ; fuch as Bezants, Plates, €5’c. 

ENTRING of HOUNDS, isinftru&ing them 
how to hunt. When the Whelps are about feven- 
teen or eighteen Months old, they muft be taught 
— to take the Water and {wim, led abroad into the 
Fields in the Heat of the Day, the better to en- 
dure Exercife, and alfo led through Flocks of 
Sheep and Warrens to bring them to Command: 
They muft alfo be brought to know the Huntf- 
man’s Voice, their Names, to underftand the 
Horn, and to ufe their own Voices. Now for 
the very Day and Time of Ewtring them, let it 
be about Noon in a fair warm Day; for if they 
be entred in the Morning when the Heat comes 
on, they will give out, and let the moft advanced be 
taken in, that the Game may not long {tand before 
them; but that the Hounds may be rewarded ; and 
this muft be done at leaft once a Week for about 
two Months, by which Means they will be fo 
flefh’d and feafoned with that Game, at which you 
firft exter them, that they will not leave off the 
Purfuit: Care alfo muft be taken to enter them 
with the beft and ftauncheft Hounds that can be 
got, and let there be not fo much as one barking 

ur in the Field. 

The Hare is efteemed the beft Game to ester 
your Hounds at, for whatfoever Chafe they are de- 
figned for, they will thereby learn all Turns and 
Doubles; and how to come to the Hollow; the 
will moreover come to have a perfe&@ Scent an 
hard Feet, by being ufed to high Ways, beaten 
Paths, and dry Hills. They muft at firft have all 
the Advantages given them that may be; and when 
the Hare is ttarted from her Form, let the Scent 


cool a little, obferving which Way fhe went, and® 


then let the Hounds be laid on with the moft Ad- 
vantage and Help that can be, either of Wind, 
View, Hollow, or the pricking in her Paffage; 
nor were it amifs, if they had the Advantage of 
a Hare tired the fame Roiaing in her Coarfe: 
You mutt alfo take Care that they hunt fair and 
even, without lagging behind, ftraggting on either 
Hand, and running wildly on Head; and in cafe 
any be found committing fuch Faults, they mutt 
be beaten into the reft of the Pack, and forced to 
the Scent along with them; the like muft be done 
if they refufe to ftrike upon a Default, but run on 
babbling and yelping without the Scent, whereby 
they draw away the reft of the Dogs, until fome 
of the elder Dogs take it, then let them be che- 
rifhed with Horn and Hollow. | ea 

If any of the young Whelps trofting more to 
their own Scents thanto the reft of the Pack, and 
confequently are caft behind, work out the De- 
fauits by their own Nofes, and come to hunt 
juft and’traes; in fuch Cafes they mult have all 
manher of Encouragement and. Affiftance, and 
they muft be left to Work it out of themfelves 
at their own Pace ; for fach Dogs can never prove 
ill, if not {poiled by Over Haftinefs and Indifcre- 
tion; for & little Patience ip the Hunters, and their 
own Experience Will bring them to be the chief 
Leaders. 


When the Hare is killed, the Dogs moft not 
be allowed to break her up, but they muft be 
beaten off; then fhe fhould be skinned and cut in 
Pieces, with which the young Hounds muft be re- 
warded ; and by this Means in a fhort Time the 
Whelps will be brought to great Improvements. 

Some are of Opinion, that the be(t Way to en- 
ter young Hounds, isto take a live Hare, and to 
trail her upon the Ground, fometimes one Way 
and fometimes another ; and having drawn her at 
a convenient Diftance off, let her be hid, and the 
Dog taking the Wind thereof, will run to and 
fro until he finds her. 

Thofe that are Huntfmen, fhould well under- 
ftand the Nature and Difpofition of the Hoxads ia 
the finding out the Game; for fome are of that 
Nature, that when they have found out the Foot- 
Steps, do go forwards without any Voice or thew 
of Tail; Likewife others when they have found 
Head will thew the Game : Some again havi 
found the Footings of the Beaft, will prick up 
their Ears a little, and either bark or wag their 
Stern or Ears: Others there are that cannot keep 
the Scent, but wander up and down and haunt 
counter, taking up any falfe Scent; and others there 
are that cannot hunt by the Foot, but only by the 
fight of the Game. | 

For Entring the Hound at a Hart or Buck, let 
him be in prime of Greafe; for then he cannot 
ftand up, or hold out the Chafe fo long: The 
Foreft pitched upon fhould have all the Relays of 
equal Proportion as near as may be ; then let the 
young founds be placed with five or fix old ftaanch 
ones to ester them, and let them be led to the 
Fartheft and laft Relay, and caufe the Hart or Buck 
be hunted to them; being come up, let the old 
Hounds be uncoupled, and having found the Hart, 
being well extred in Cry, let the young ones be 
uncoupled; and if any of them are found to lag 
behind, let them be whipped or beaten forwards ; 
but for the more ready ewtring them, thefe few 
Inftru€tions may be of ufe. 

Let them be brought to quarry,. by taking five 
or fix nimble Huntimen, and each to have twa 
couple of Dogsto lead in Liams, and having un- 
lodged the Hart, purfue him fair and foftly with- 
Out tiring the Howmds ; and after two or three Hours 
Chafe, ,and that you find him begin to fink, then 
caft off your young ones. Another Way is to 
take a Buck or Stag in a Toil or Net, and hav- 
ing difabled him, by cutting one of his Feet, let 
him loofe, then about half an Hour after, gather 
the young Hounds together, and having found out 
the View or Slot of the Buck or Hart by the 
Blood-Hound, uncouple your young Dogs, and 
Jet them hunt, and when they have killed theic 
Game, let them be rewarded therewith while it is 
hot, the oft uftial Part being the Neck flayed. | 

Some enter their young Hounds within a Toil, 
‘but that is not fogood ; for the Hart or Buck does 
‘nothing then but turn and caft about, becanfe he 
‘cannot run an End, by which Means they are at- 
‘ways in fight of him; fo that if afterwards they 
‘were to run at Force, a free Chafe, being out of 
Sight, the Dogs would foon give over. See Huntf- 
man. 7 
- ENURNY, the Heralds Term for a Bordure 
of ‘a Coat of Arms, being charged with any kind 


of Beafts. 4 ue ate 

EPILEPSY, otherwife called the Falling Stck- 
wefs, a.Convulfion caufed by grofs, vifcous, and 
cold Humours, contained in the firft Ventricle 
of the Brain, and fometimes in all the others, 


which injures the Underftanding and the Senfes, 


a which 
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which is.difcovered by the Means of the Nerves 
difperfed through all the Parts of the Body: It is 


not continual, but returns from Time to Time. 
This Dittemper may be cured till a Perfon is 
‘five and twenty ; after which it is very rare and 
exceedingly difficult to procure a Remedy for it; 
however the Party affeGted may be pretty much 
relieved. | eS 
Young Children are more fubje& to the Falhing 
Sickwefs than others uf a more advanced Age, by 
Reafon of the Delicatenefs of the’ Nerves: If 
young Men, as has been faid, arenot cured before 
they are five and twenty, Maids before they have 
the Menfes, and married Women after their ficft 
Child, ic may be concluded that this Diftemper 
will accompany them to their Graves: Moreover, 
this Malady may be called an Ague, though attend- 


ed with no Fever : That which feizes upon a Per- | 


fon at the New Moon, is much more moitft than 
cold, but at other Times much more cold than 
moift: It hasits Origin, either inthe Brain, which 
is the worft, or the Stomach, or elfe in the re- 
moteft Parts of the Body. a ee ee, 
. The Epilepfy proceeding from the Brain, dif- 
covers itfelf by a great Heavinefs and cruel Head- 
ach, by a confufed Sight, Hardnefs of Hearing, 
fome Lofs of Smell, a pale Face, fad. Dreams, 
and fo fudden a Fall, that he cannot per- 
ceive it.: | | 3 


When it proceeds from the Stomach, the Par- 


ty will. find before the Fall, a certain Heavinefs 
throughout the Ventricle, with fome Prickings, 
attended with a voracious Appetite: When the 
Fic is near, he will find it by Paintings, and Pain 
atthe Heart, accompanied with Vomiting, Cho- 
ler or Phiegm: When by fome hidden -Defe& it 


omb, efpecially in Women who have ‘newly 
lain in, they will find a fhivering arifing by De- 
grees in the Place from whence the Evil proceeds, 
which by little and little gets to the Head: This 
Fit might perhaps be ftopp’d, if they would im- 
mediately make a ftrong Li 
from whence the Vapour has its Rife. It happens 
moft commorily in the beginning of the-Spring,, 
rather than at other Seafons of the Year: If a 
quartan Ague comes upon an Epzslep/y, it much 
relieves tbe Patient. = we 

That which. in part is the Caufe of. this Diftem- 
per, and to which thofe who have Children, or 
ave the Management of :them, ought: to have 
Regard, is to remove them from ‘all great. Noi- 
fes ; not to fuffer them to be frightned; not-to 


in the Reach of ftrong Smells, and efpecially. of 
Smallage-and Celery, and not to feed. them with 
bad Food. 7 eS ee 

Mr. Chomel has given us diverfe Remedies for ' 


Perfons of different Ages troubled with the Faj-:|' 


hing Sickuefs. : 


a Pinch of Thyme and Marjoram, reduced/\o 
Powder: Apply to their-Heads a fall Plailter.of 
Treacle, which muft be renewed every eight Days: 
Let them always have fome pleafant and agree- 
able Smells: Let their common Drink be aroma- 
tized and {weetned, with 2 little Cinnamon, Anife, 
Coriander, and Sugar: Once a Week let their 
Broth and the like Food be mixed with twelve or 


7 


igature rouhd the Part. 


om. oun 


the Reténtiono 
mult be bled in the Foor; andif it arifes from fome 
, Corrupt Mattet fetained in the Womb, the muit 
' cake either Mint-Water, Cinnamon- Water, Rue- 
t Water, éwo Ounces: of Manna‘ ‘diffolved in a 
-Glafs ofthe Juice of Mercury, or Mugwort- 
| > Water. : ne 

ive them Blows upon the Head ;. and: not to be: [ 


fifteen Grains of Rhubarb reduced to Powder, or 
elfe let them take icin an Egg, or fome Soup. 

2. Asforthofe who are upwards of feven Years 
of Age, if upon the firft Fie they fhould be bled, 
they would {carcely relapfe again into an Epi- 
lepfy ; or elfe blifter chem between the Shoulders, 
or let them be cauterized. i 

-3. To make an infallible Cure of this Diftem- 
per, diffolve twenty Grains of the Sale of Coral, 
with the {ame Quantity of the Salt of Pearl, in 4 
Spoonful of Cinnamon-Water, and continue to 
give the Patient this Drink for a whole Month 
every Morning, fafting. 

4. For thofe who are not rich enough for ir, 
let them diffolve in a little Wine half a Dram of 
Treacle Morning and Evening, or elfe let thent 
ufe for forty Days the following Syrup. | 

Take a Pound of the Juice of pretty green To- 


bacco, with two Pounds of Sugar, boil thern tog 


Syrup, the Dofe is an Ounce for young Children, 
but for others two or three Ounces in Proportion 
to their Age: You muft before you make ufe of 
it, purge the laft withtwo Drams of Senna, half 


‘a Dram of Agaric and Cinnamon, with a Pinch 
‘of Anife infufed ina Deco@ion of Betony, Penny- 
| Royal, Balm-gentle, Hyffop, and Sage, adding 
. thereto either an Ounce of Manna, or as much 


of the Compound Syrup of Apples, or Peach 
Flowers, with 4 Dram or two of Caftor. 
g. The mioft fovereign of all the Remedies is 


{neezing ; to’: which end you muft make ufe of the 
_long Ariftolochy, Sage, 
{ toe of the Oak, Elecampane, Agarick; Anife, or 
‘ Fennel: You may alfo take in at the Nofe a 
i Deco&ion of Pimpernel, with a red Flower, or 
! hat of the litrle Centory. 
ets into the extream Parts of the Body, or to the |) 


ony, Imperiale, Mifle- 


6. Young Maidens fhould be bled in the Arm, 


' and afterwards in the Foot, if it be towards the 
' Time they are to have the Mesfes: They thould 


often take Clyfters made of the. Roots of Poli- 
pody, Garden-Flag, or Flower-de-Luce, or Ari« 
ftolochy, the Leaves of Betony, and of Mercury, 


adding to’ each‘an Ounce of the Oil of Rue, with 


'an'‘Qunce of Honey, of the Herb Mercury and 
| Diaphenic.. - - | 


Gees 


7. If the Ee. befals a lying-in Woman by 
what ought to be difcharged, fhe 


As for the Regimen to be obferved in this Di- 
ftemper. : ns 
- 8. To the end you may prevent the breeding of 


. Phiegm, and make the Blood the better, eat Fowls, 


fortheic Fleth is better than that of other Animals: 
It is better'roafted than boiled : Ie will alfo agree 


i the better with you, if you -feafon it with Sage, 
' Marjoram, Thyme, -Penny-Royal, and Hyffup: 
' Fith is pernicious in this Diftemper; fo are alfo 


raw Fruits, Milk-Meats, Legumes, Sallads, and 
all moift, flimy, and grofs Vi@uals, efpeciallty 


‘Mutton, Lamb and Goat ; as well as Garlick, Oni- 


on, Moflard, and all vaporons Things: Neat 
Wine alfo is very hurtful, and therefore thofe that 


are epileptick fhould, for their common Drink, 


ufe Water boiled with the Shavings of Harts- 
Horn, Ginger, Cinnamon, or Coriander : They 
fhould drink Mead, which is better for them than 
Wine; the frequent ufe thereof is good, as atfo 
| Bartey* 
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Barley-Water made with Rock-Samphire, which 
is a Breaker or Diffolver of the Stene: The Patient 
fhould not fleep at Noon: His Night Sleeps 
fhould be moderate: He thould avoid all Sorrows, 
Mir Cares, Fear, and other Paffions of the 
ind. 

' 9. If inthe Fit you cut off a little of the Hair 
of the Head of a Perfon before, and put it into 
his Mouth, it will ftop prefently: But if you per- 
ceive that the Epslepfy was caufed by a Sympathy 
of the Stomach, the fureft Way to cure it, would 
be fora whole Month ta provoke Vomiting, by 
either cmetick Tartar, Regulus of Antimony, or 
calcin’d Vitriol ; The Dofe muft be according to 
the Age of the Perfon, from four Grains to fix 
or eight, for thofe that are the moft robuit; and 
in a fhort Time let them take either Conferve of 
Rofes, Goosberry-Jelly, or codled Apples; if 
the Diftemper arifes in the remoteft Parts of the 
Body, you muft ufe Tip sure as direfted before, 
or apply cupping Glafles very near co the Parts 
where the Vapour is perceived ta be. 

10. All thofe who are troubled with the Epi- 
lepfy, fhould wear a Girdle made of the Skin of 
an Afs or Wolf; or let them hang to their Necks, 
either the Stones found in the Gizards of Swal. 
lows, Mifletoe of the Oak, Salt Petre, Pyritis 
or Chryfolite, Coral, Emerald, Root of Peony, 
or the E orehead Bone of an Afs: A Ring fade 
of the Foot of an Elk, worn upon the fouysth 
Finger; not only cures the Falling Sickwefs, but. 
alfo Convulfions, and all other Contra@ions of 
the Nerves. | | 
_ERACED, the Heralds Word, expreffing any 
Thing Violently corn off from its proper Place; 
and is ufed in Contradiftia@tion to conped, which 
fignifies a Thing clean cut off. | 

ERECT-FLOWERS, Flowers that grow up- 
right, without hanging the Head. _ 

ERYSIPELAS, or St. Aathony’s Fire; an In- 
flammation that f{preads itfelf upon the Skin, and 
fometimes upon part of the Fleth, caufed by ex- 
treamly hot and cholerick Blood; as it is more 
or lefs mixed with Phlegm or Melancholy, the 


Humour is tharper or more {ubtle, or gentler and |, _ 

ene Leaves of Pellitory of the Wall, and Worm- 
wood and | 
Flowers of Camomile, Melilor, and Provence 
i Rofes, of each two Pinches; boil the whale to- 
; gether in two Perss Pints of Water, with 4 Quar- 
{tern of. Honey, into a kind of a Pap, and when 
‘you take it off the Fire, add to it half an Ounce 
'of Rofes in Powder, with as much Catnomile’ 
‘ Flowers, and an Ounce of its Oil, or -of thofe 


more temperate. - - | a 
If the Eryfpelas is formed by pure Choler, 
and has‘attained to its lat Gradation, it will ul- 
cerate and inflame the Part upon which it falls; 
If on the contrary the Blood is predominant, it 
is much more moderate ; but if negleGed, it will 
neverthelefs produce feveral pernicious Confe- 
quences. a . 
When this Diffemper feizes upon the Head and 
Face, it is dangerous, becaufe it may be commu- 
nicated tothe Membranes of the Brain: It is mor- 
tal when it falls upon the Womb during a Wo- 
man’s Pregnancy, forafmuch as it will. kill the 
Child: It is alfo of an ill Prefage, when it comes 
upon Wounds or Ulcers, and that the Bone is 
bare; for ic does by its great Acrimony confume 
the natural Heat round about it; and if from the 
outfide it penetrates into the infide, it is much to be 
feared. | 
Under the Name of Eryfpelas fome compre- 
hend bilious Puftles, the Herpes, Blifters, Pimples, 
and wild Fire. | ; | 
1. To cure the Ery/ipelas, as foon as the Di- 
temper appears, the Party matt be bled, and pur- 
ged with {pecifick and cooling Remedies to eva- 
cuate the pitious Humours; fuch as the EleQuary 
of Sxcco Rofarzm, good Bonillions, a little Oxy- 
craste OF Ww bey. ; 


~ 


' 7. Take the Juice of Night-Shade, 
‘and Poppy, of each two Ounces; of Muci 

‘Fenu reek. , 
Rofe Water or Plantain Water, of each an Ounce 
1and an half; Opigm and Camphire four Grains 


a Take twenty Damfons, fix Drams of freft 
Tamarinds, two Ounces of Sugar and Syrup of 
Violets ia a Dram of Sacco Rofarum; infufe the 
whole for one Night, and next Morning let the 
Patient take this Infution; but you mult take Care 
to ftrain it before it is adminiftred. 

3- As for that Sr. Awthony’s Fire,-which has 
more Choler than Blood predominant, you mutt 
bleed more in the Cafe; arid for the reft, the Re- 
medies for the others equally fwit it. The firtt 


Thing to be done after Bleeding is to foment it 


with the following Oxycrate. 

4- Take half a Setier of Water, mix two 
i of Vinegar therewith, and warm it a 
ittle. | , 

§- Make ufe of the Juice of Night-Shade or 


, Houfe-Leek, to which adda fourth Part of Jaf- 


quia or Poppy-Leaves, with fome Vinegar in 
roportion. 

6. Take half a Dram of Camphire, three Gun. 
ces of the Jaice of Lettice, with as much of the 
Mucilage of Flea-Bane, mix two Spoonfuls of 
Vimegar with it, and fo chafe the affli@ed Part. 

{n cafe the Pain and the Inflammation be very 
great, make ufe of the following i 


afquiam, 
and Flax, or Fleabane extra&ed, with 


of cach; Saffron fix Grains ; two Spooafals of 


_ Vinegar, and, the Whites of two Eggs; mix the 
whole together, and add to it two Ounces of the 


Cerat of Galen: If it be in fach a Seafon of the 


: Year, and that the Party isin fach a Place, thar’ 
he cannot have the Juice of thefe Simples, he 
muft have Recourfe, to. their.diftilled Waters ; ‘or 
elfe let himgake a Chopin of Oxycrate, 
is to diffolve two Drams of Sal Satarni, or half an 


wherein he 


Ounce of Salt Petre, with five or fix Grains of 
ries and as much Saffron reduced: to Pow- 
er . 


- As foon as the great Fire is over, let the fol- 
lowing Medicines be ufed. 


8. Take the Roots of -Marfh-Mallows, the 
€, of each an Handfal;. of the 


of Anife. . ee 
. 9 The Regimen to be efed when thefe external 


' Remedies are applied, is to live upon cooling and 
moiftning Things; the Patient muft take nothing 


that may heat bim ; efpecially let him forbear the 
ufe of Wine ; and take Barley Water made of 


_ Dogs-grafs, Barley, Renets, Root of the Water 
“Lilly ond L eh ( ; 


iquorice: Let Clyfters be often ad- 


miniftred to him, made of all forts of good Pot- 


herbs, or elfe with fome Oxycrate, Violet, Honey, 


or Water Lilly. - 

10, After the Fever and great Heat is gone, 
let him be purged with Caffa and Whey, double 
Catholicon, or the Syrup of Peach Flowers di 
folved in fome wild Succory, Lettice, or Tama- 
rinds; There is nothing in particular prefcribedl 
for Women, except bleeding in the Foor, if ehey 
have not the dMen/es. 


There 


ERY 


There is a Powder 
after this manner. | 

11. Take fix parts of Elder in Powder, three 
parts of white Lead, and one part of ‘Myrrh, 
mix them together, and moiften them with the 
Spirit of Tartarized Wine ; then apply them very 
hot to the | Saas Part; and it will not fail to dif- 
fipate the Ery/ipelas. | 

When the Diftemper is inveterate, and that you: 
find it difficult to be 
lowing Remedy. - 

‘12. Take an handful of the Leaves of Jufqui- 
am, and another of Hemlock Leaves; boil thefe 


prepared for this Diftemper 


Herbs ina little Water to make a Deco@ion of. |' 
it, with which you are to foment the Place; you. 


may alfo make ufe of warm Milk for it. 


Face, may be alfoufed, | 
_ An odd and often. i 


oa eee ee eee 
Medicine for an Eryf-, 
oyle, is to take the 


Blood: 


drench, 


be drie 
In a dr 
Linen t 


peeping, you may. foften. it with a litle, firink 
ling o pc Male | 


or two muft not be omitted.. Take the Blocd cr 
a Hare, ’tis beft if killed b od 
and if you can have it frefh, anoint the Part affeg- 
* ¢d with it, otherwife apply it on in a Linen Rag, 
that has, though a good while before, imbibed ‘the 


freth Blood ofthat Animal, and been dried in the Air; |; 


but if the imbrued Linen be too hard or Riff, i 
muft be foftned with a little faic Water, and then 
the Cold taken off, applied to and bound upon 
the Part : He adds, that the Blood of almoft. an 
living Creature is found. by many Experiments ta, 
be a Specifick againft an Eryfpelas, being often 
$nointed upon the Affe, or Cloth dipt in, the 
fame, being laid moif{ thereon. © ~—*. ge 

‘An Ointment for St. Anthony's Fire is, to ga- 
ther Elder Flowers in the Spring, ‘and fill. a Bot- 
tle as full as it can hold; then wet them with 
Linfeed Oil, and fet them in the Sun > prefs out 
this very hard, and put to four Ounces of it, half 
a Dram of Saffron, an Ounce of fof Soap, and 
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the 


cur’d, make ufe of the fol- 
Powdring, Sable. 


Wo ae 
oe iy 
fos 


‘ gen. 
a eee 
| . 
|cheon or little Efcocheon, which, 
pea tie ie married:an Heir- fo“ 
ich -fery ‘|! efs, ‘and has 'Iffue by‘ her, - 
a lai Age Hh i bear over his own Coat of Arms, 
| and an it the Arms of his Wife; 
and ‘the furviving Tue 

| both Coats qnarterly. 


| 


| Which is to be underftoad Plants for Food, fach 


{ 


| » ESCUTCHEON; from Sca-- 


.F orm: And in it the Heralds. give 
| Of Places: Thus the 


' concerning Fruit Trees planted along 


y | ned from the Bottom to the Top, 


ERM 


. juft before you take it off 
Fire, ftic in an Ounce of Cerufe; when you 
ufe it, make it warm, and anoint the Place; dip 
foft Paper in the Ointment, and cover it when 
yOu drefs it, which mutt be twice a Day; wath 
it with the Spirit of Wine, in which a little Ve-. 
nice Treacle has been mixed: Salve Gratia Dei is 
likewife very good for this ‘Diftemper, the prepar- 
ing of which fee under that Head. . 

RMENOIS, a Term in Heraldry, when 
the Field is Or, and the Powdring Suble, - 


boil it to an Ointment; 


- 


'ERMIN, in Heraldry, a Coat | 
where the Field is Argent, and the 


‘Andon the’ contrary, : 


ERMINES, is when the Field 
is Sable, and’ the Powdripg Ar- 


‘ 
4 ° 
4 
? 


-—-r- . 


eee) ic hes 


° 


 ESCOCHEON of PRETENCE, an Inefco- 


. Ps 1 


will bear 


[ire aOR. te = A : ao Gr Awe . 
: 'ESCULENTS, a Term in Gardening, . by 
as, Artichagks, ‘Turneps, 


Carrots, Parfnips, 
A by ae a, wae 


t 


tymy a Shield, the Coat or Field 
op; which any Arms ‘are born in 
Horaldry,; it is ufually of: this 


diyerfe Names to feveral Points 
; the Point. D. 
they call the dexter Chief: C.is the 
“middle Chief ; and S. sa aie | 
Chief Point; and F. the Fe e Point; 
the 


N » iS called 
ambril Point, and d, the. dexter Bafe; B. the 
middle, and S. the finifter Bafe Point. 

. . ESPALIER, a Term in Gardening, and ufed 


alls, and 
paled up; that is to fay, whofe Branches are fait- 
to a Treilage 
applied to the Walls. It iscommon in France for 
a Derfon to fay, I have an hundred or two hun- 
dred Fathom of Ejpaliers, by which is to be un- 
derftood, a hundred or two hundred F athom of 
Walls furnithed with Fruit Trees, 5. This an- 
cient Word may have its Origin from the Word 
Pallifade, by which have ever been méant Walls 
in Parks, and Gardens, adorned and furnithed on 
the right and left with certain Trees proper to be 
Clipped, pruned, and kept in Form, fuch as Yoke- - 

Dd Elm, 


er ee 


ESS. 


ESS. 
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Elm, Maple, €s’c.’ Bat as to our E/paliers or 
Fruit Trees, ’tis by the Me 3 
Bands that they are brought into a flat and extend- 
ed Form, which is not natural to them ; but fach 
as neverthelefs they may very well be brought to, 
by the Hands of an able Gardiner: Care muft be 
taken not to fuffer Trees in E/patier to Abed 
mach, but they muft be kept under againit the 
Wall of a Garden, and they are brought into the 
Form of a Fan, or rather of an open Hand. 
Ejpaliers are a great Ornament to a Garden, and 
very profitable, when rightly ordered: Stone Fruit 
efpecially will affume a good Tafte, and an admi- 
rable Colour. : 

Trees in Efpaliers ought to be planted ten ora 
dozen Foot atunder, and you fhould place half a 
ttem'’d one between every two of them, that 
the Wall may be entirely covered. When you 
plant your Tree, you muft take Care to f{pread 
the Roots which had been cut before, and to throw 
Earth between the Roots, Fi fuch a manner, as to 
leave no void Space, and then tread it down a 
little. When the Tree is planted, it will be pro- 
per to put fome Dung over each Stock, and form 
a kind of a Square of it, which will preferve the 


Roots, and by the help of Rain when it falls, |. 


alt.to them, which will forward 


‘feafes. Perfons in City and Country, and of 
sf are Ages and Sexes. have had fafficient Ex- 


sticipating of the Sun, which is Gold: The 
un in the Heaven: being it { | 
Ptanets, imparts to them its Rays, in the fame 
nianner .as Gold, which: is the tereeftrial Sun a- 
mong the feven Metals, imparts its Qualities to 
em. ey | 
OTS pr pare this excellent Medicine, take half a 
Rown Py: friall Bits of Iron, as-Nails, or Steet 
oints or Filipgs, if you like them better,- put 
- them ina Crucible into a good Wind Furnace; 
Having povered the Crucible, covér the ‘whole 
witt,Coals, and let there be fo great a Fire made, 
thatthe Natts may appear of a fhining Red; then 


take half a Pound of Antimony in Powder, which, 


on are to mix with as much Tartar, and the fame 
Doantity of Salt Petre, roughly pulveriz'd, and a 
little pounded Coal; make fix or feven little Bun- 
dies of them wrapt up in fome Paper, which you 
are to throw into your Crucible, cover it prefent- 
ly with a Tile, that it may undergo the Detona- 
tion, then put in all the other Bundles or Packets, 
and let ‘the fame be done: This being over, put 
Coals again into the Furnace, after you have firft co- 
vered your Crucible, and let there be a good Fire 
for it for near three Quarters of an Hour; after 
whieh, taking your Crucible from the Fire with 
a pair of Tongs, firike it gently, that fo every 
thing that is heavy May fink to the Bottom, and 
fuffer it to cool. 
When it is cold break it, and feparate the Drofs 
from the. Culot in the Bottom: You ‘will find it 
 sharked with a fine Star uponit, which is called 


Means of Praning and’ 


‘fome Heavinefs or 
| Doft, which will 
| Which: may ‘otherw 


the Regulzs of Mars’s Star : You may afterwards 

make a Regulus of Vewas or of Copper, in the 

pad fame manner as that of Mars or Iron is. 
one. 

You muoft afterwards reduce your Regalus of 
Mars into Powder, with which mix a Duar of 
the Regulus of Venus, anda Quart of Tin ; mix 
the whole with four Times as much Salt Petre 
in Powder, and throw it by little and little into 
a red hot Crucible in the Furnace, let it be well 
burnt for the Space of four Hours, fo that the 
whole being brought into a Scor:um, take out the 
Crucible, tarn the Mafs into a Mortar, and im- - 
mediately redace it to a Powder, while it is fixed, 
‘and afterwards put it into a Matras, to the end 
that the Air may not penetrate into it, and pour 
fuch a Quantity of Spirits of Wine upon it, that 
it may fwim three Fingers thick upon the Surface 
and then put it to digeft upon an Athanor or Sand 
Fire: The Matras being ftopt with a Cork, quick 
Lime, amd the Whites of Eggs, cover it again 
‘with a piece of Bladder tied faft; the Spirit of 
Wine will be impregnated with this precious 
Tin@ure. Take Care to‘ftir the Matras from 
Time to Time to difengagethe Tin@ure. 

When the Spirit of Wine is well impregnated 
with the Tin@ure, you mutt take it out of the’ 
Matras, ‘por it into a Phial well ftopt, and add. 
new Spirit of Wine to the Matter, that you may 
extract ‘as much as you can of. it: If you have 
fome of the Tin@ure of Gold to add to it, the 
Medicine will be in its utmoft Perfe@ion. - 

As to the Virtues and ited Effe&s of the 
Solar Effence, and the Dofe: In malignant and 

vers, the Dofe will be half a Spoonful, 


day go | 
‘and always in Wine ; neverthetefs it will like- 
wife operate.in Breths, Tiffanes, and 


al Water, bue 
not fo readily; it will fuffer no Poifon in our 

es 5 it di engages and feparates what is hete- 
rogenial from what ishomogenial, and reftores to 
perfe& Health. ee 7 


It renews natural Heat in Perfous advanced in 


. Years, and makes them ftrong; and to this end 
. they may take ir once or twice a Week; the 
hove ‘Dofe is a quarter of 4 Spoonful at a 
.Time © a : 


Thofe 'Prrions who are in Health, but feel 
Laffitude, may take the like 
agbed and avert the Difeafes, 
fe befall them. 

Thofe who are troubled with Belchings and 


Enaipetiome ‘may ‘make ufe of the fame. 


Ou give Childrén who have the Small-Pox or 
Meafles, for three Days together, the like Dofe 
Day, ‘in two Spoonfuls of Wine. 


ever 
| Wore in Labour take’a good half Spoonful - 


of ft in ‘three Spoonfuls of Wine, to ftrengthen 


| thent and forward their Labour; and if they take 
| fome of ‘it while they are big, it will do them 
, a great déal of Good ; and for this Purpofe they 
i may take the common Dot every fifteen Days. - 


s for a’‘growing or formed Pleurify, take a 
good half Spoonful in half a Glafs of Wine, 
taking Care thar the Patient be kept warm and 
well covered:in his Bed, fuffering him to fweat 
. well, and let him afterwards change his Linen: 
This ought to be repeated every three Hours, for 
three or fonr Times, giving him in the Intervals 
fome Broth, that has litcte or no Fat in fc. 

In an Epitep{y or an Apoplexy they prefently 
ive the Patient a {mall Spoonful; and the fame 
ofe in Swoonings and Faintings. 
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ee 
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ESSENCE of CEDRA, an Effesce drawn 
from a Citron, growing upon a Branch of a Ci- 
tron Trée grafted upon the Stock of a Bergamot - 
Pear-Tree; you are to’ cut the Peel of thefe Ci- 
zrons or Lemons in {mall pieces, prefs them with 
your Fingers into a-‘Glafs Bottle, whofe Mouth 
is large enough for Bg to put in your Finger, in 
prefling the Zeft. See Csétrow. 3 , 

ESSENCE of FLOWERS, a Preparation made 
in the following manner. Take a Caiile or Box, 
which mutt be tinned onthe Infide, that the Wood 
may not impart any ill Smell to the Flowers, 
and dry none of the Ejfesce, which may drain | 
through; caufe Frames to be made, which may 


‘eafily enter flat-ways into the Box; the Wood 


ought to be two Fingers thick, and befet round 
with Needle Points: To each of thefe Frames 
you muft fit Cotton Cloths, which may ‘be extend- 
ed thereon: Care muft be taken to put them into 
a good Lye, wath them afterwards in fair Water, 
and let them be well dried. 

When you have caufed your Cloths to imbibe 
the Oil of Benne, fqueeze them a little, that the 


Oil may not drain off, after which extend them 


on the Frame, and falten them to the Needles. 
Put one Frame in the bottom of the Box, and 
Mrew the Flowers, of which you would have the 
Effence, in an even manner upon your Cloth ; af- 
ter which put in another Frame, upon.the Cloth 
whereof you are to ftrew more Flowers; and fo 
proceed till the Box is full. _ 7 ; 
The Flowers being difpofed in this manner in 
the Box, let them continue there for twelve Hours, 
d then change them, that is, thofe which you 
ve put in, in the Morning, you are totake out in 
the Evening, and thofe youput in in the Evening, 
you muft take out next Morning: Continue to go 
On in thismanner forfome Days. sits 
When you perceive the Smell to be ftrong e- 
nough, take the Cloths off the Frames, fold them 
four fold, then having rolled and tied them with 
feveral Rounds of Pack-thread, to keepthem clofe 
together, put them into a Prefs, cto fqueeze the 
Oil you would have out of them: The Prefs you 
make ufe of ought to be covered with Tin, .to 
the end the Wood may not imbibe the Oil; put 
Veffels underneath, which muft be very clean, to 
receive the Ejfence; after which put it up in Phials 
for your Ufe. 
ou muft obferve to make but the E/fence of 
one fore of Flower at a Time in your Box, be- 
ufe the Smell of one will fpoil the other; and 
or the fame Reafon, the Claths which are ufed 


to draw the Ejfence of one Flower, muft not be 


ufed to extra the E/fence of another, unlefs you 
have put them into Lye, well wafhed them in fair 
Water, and dried them fufficiently. 
ESSENCES, certain Oils made on Purpofe, 
with which they perfume Linen, and particularly 
Hair: Common Oils gre thofe that are extracted 
from Olives, fweet Almonds, €s’c. but thofe cal- 
led x Lore are extraGted from Benne, a Nut, 
whofe Kernel yields fo fweet an Oil, that it has 
no Smell, and will take that which is impartcd 


to it. 

ESSENTIAL OILS, the Oils of Vegetables, 
which are drawn off by common Dittillations, 
and chiefly defigned for Difeafes in Horfes ; they 
are in the general prepared in the following man- 
ner. 

Take a Quantity of Gum, Berry, Seed, Herb 
or Wood, fuch as are proper to be bruifed or 

& 


powdered, put them into a Copper-Still, with 
eight or ten times their Weight of common Wa- 
ter, tute the Head very clofe with its Worm, and 
raife Fire under it til] it boils, and the Water and 


Oil will in a little Time run inta the Receiver: 


You are to continue the Fire as long as you per- 


ceive the Oil come with the Water, but when that 
Ceafes, which may be known by holding a Spoon 
under the Worm, you may draw the F 


ire. from ' 
the Still, and’ feparating the Oil from the Water, 
referve it for your Ufe. ae 


It is a very eafy Operation, but requires fo 


great a Quantity of any Simple to make but a 
fmall Portion of Oil, that is, fo many Still fulls, 
thatit is hardly worth any one’s while to go about if, 


‘but thofe who make a conftant Trade of it’; how- 


ever, jt will be proper to fubjoin here a Lift of 
thofe which are moitt in ufe, with,a fuccin@ Ac- 
count of their Virtues. But we are firft to ob- 
ferve, that they are called E/featial, becaufe many 
of them contain the very Quinteflence of the 
Plant from whence they are drawn; and that this 
is manifeft from theirgxtraordinary Flavour and 
Heat, moft of them being like the Fire itfelf in 
the Mouth, for which Reafon they arenever given 
fingly, bue with Sugar, or in Compofition with 
other Ingredients. : 

O:l of Anife, has exa@ly the T'afte and Smell of 
the Seeds from whence it is drawn: It isa moft 
excellent Pe&toral, and of the-greateft Service to 
Horfes in all Diforders proceeding from Wind; 
and has by fome been judicioufly added, as am 
Ingredient in Markbam’s Pills, it being very fer- 
viceable in all the Intentions for which thofe are 
given, =|) ed a 
Oil of Carraways, very good and of ufe in all 
the fame Intentions as the former. . 
| Obl of Chamomile, afed alfo in Intentions to éx- 
eh Wind; as alfo. in Pains and Stitches of the 

reaft: This Plant affords but little Oil, as well 
as all thofe wat.do not fhaot much into Seed; 
wherefore it becomes-very expenfive, and canntt 
with good Husbandry be complied with to Horfes, 
who require pretty large Dofes. 7 
Osl of Cinzamon, an’ excellént but very expen- 
five Medicine: However, to Horfes of Value 
fome Drops of it may be inftilled into parging 
Balls, in which it makes an admirable CorreGes, 
and anfwers in all the fame Intentions where the 
Cinnamon is prefcribed. It is a Cordial, and very 
much firemgebens the Stomach and Nerves; that 
which is nogadulterated finks tothe Bottom when 
dropt into Water; whereas, moft other chymical 
Qils {wim at the Top. = 

Oil of Cloves; the belt is of a pale Colour, and 
finks in Water as the preceding: It is much cheap- 


. er than the other, and therefore may be ufed as a — 


Saccedanenm in all the fame Intentions. 

Os! of Dill, is drawn from the Seeds, and has. 
all the Virtues of the Plane; it expels Wind, and 
therefore may be ufed on-all Occafions, as a Cor- 
reer to the other Medicine. — 
Onl of Fennel, is uled in Intentions to expel 
Wind, deftroy Cradstees, and promote Urine. 

Osk of Fantper, drawn from the Berries, and 
contains their Virtues: It is very much of the 
Turpentine kind, and is of great Service to Hor- 
{es in all Colicks, efpecially in thofe that arife 
from Diforders in the Bladder and urinary Paffa- 

es, which it very POWerfully cleanfes. It may 

be given the Animal, to the Quantity of half a 
Dram, Of two Scruples, wish other Medicines of 
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the farne Intention,and will hardly be st any time : 


unattended with Succefs. Note, That itrefembles 
the Oil of Turpentine fo much in Smell, that the 
Dealers in Drugs oftentimes adulterate it with the 
{aid Oil, and it is feldom to be met with without 
fome Mixture. . 

Os! of Lavender, has much of the Scent and 
Flavour of the Plant from which it is drawn: It 
is good in all Diforders of the Head, and in many 
Cafes where the Nerves are affe&ed, being a great 
Cordial and Reviver of the Spirits. 

Osl of Mace, has the fame Efficacy as the Oil of 
Cloves. = 

Onl of Marjoram, a good Cordial and Cephalick, 
having in moft Refpedts the fame Virtues as the 
Oil of Lavender: It is alfu faid to be of Service 
to promote the Senfe of Smelling, when it is 
fomewhat diluted and applied to the Nofe. 

Oil of Mint, is warm and ftomachick, participa- 
ting of the Virtues of its Plant, though in a 
fomewhat lower Degree ; it is externally of ufe 
when applied to the Stomach, to remove a Hor/e’s 
Loathing and want of App@ite. 

Oil of Nutmegs, contains the Virtues of the 
Spice: It is a good Cephalsck and Comforter of 
the Nerves, and is ufed in many Intentions of that 
Kind, but efpecially in Compofition with other In- 
gredients. 

Os! of Origanum, being extreamly hot, is feldom 
ufed inwardly; but as it is extraordinarily pene- 
trating, it is therefore us’d in diverfe Intentions in 
outward Applications, and very often imployed 
to remove old Griefs and Dsforders in the Simews 
and wervons Parts of Horfes. 

Oil of Pennyroyal, has the fame Virtues as its 
Plant, which fee. | 

Osl of Rue, is of a difagreeable Scent, feldom 
ufed inwardly, but it is applied outwardly to the 
Region of the lower Belly to deftroy Worms, 
wherein it fometimes fucceeds. | 

Oil of Sage, falls thort of the Virtues of the 
Plant, there being fomething in it which may be 
drawn out by Zindfure, which cannot be railed 
in the Still, becaufe of its vifcid Texture. 3 

O:l of Savin, is frequently applied outwardly as 
the Oil of Rue, to the Region of the lower Belly, 
to dill the Worms, wherein it is very efficacious: 
It is alfo ufed in a fmall Quantity in Balfams, to 
deterge and cleanfe old Ulcers. : 

Os of Saliafran is faid to contain all the Virtues 
of the Wood, and is therefore of ufe in the Far- 
cin, and inall Leprofies and Fouinefs of the Skin, 
when mixed with other Ingredients of the fame 
Intention: It is alfo ufed in-fome oatward Appli- 
cations forthe {ame Purpofe. 

Befides thefe, many other chymical Oils may 
be drawn from Plants and other Vegetables, fince 
almoft every vegetable Simple will afford more 
or lefs Oil by Diftillation ; but thefe we have in- 
ferted being the moft ufeful for the Purpofes‘above 
named, we omit the reft, becaufe there is little 
or no Difference in the making of them; befides, 
as they contain more or lefs the Virtue of the Sim- 
ples from which they are drawn, you may eafily 
have Recourfe to them as they occur in this Didi- 


onary. : 

The Effential Oils mutt be of more Service to 
Horfes than to ‘hamsan Bodies, as they contain in 
a {mall Dofe, all. that is in a large Quantity of 
the Simple, which could not eafily be given to 
them, in Deco@ion or Infufion, as they can be to 
human Bodies, and even then not in a fufficient 
Dote, nor withou: much Difficulty. 


_ ESTOUFADE, a culinary Term, being a pare 
ticular Way of ftewing Meat or other Things ia 
an earthen Pan. : 
_EVACUATION of HUMOURS, « Medi- 
cine prepared for Horfes, tomake them difcharge 
noxious Hymours by their Nofes. When the A- 
nimal, without lofing his Appetite, voids the Hx- 
mour that occafions the Strangles, but imperfea- 
ly, or in too little a Quantity by his Nottril; to 
romote it, take the Quantity of an Egg of freth 
utter, melt and fry it in a Skillet or frying Pan, 
till it begins to grow black ; then add ftrong Vine- 
gar, and Oil of Olive, of each half a Glafs, and 


" twice as much Pepper as youcan lift with the ends 


of your Fingers; mix them all together in the 
Skillet, and while the Compofition is yet warm, | 
pour it into the Horfe’s Nofe thtough a Horn, 
one half into each Noftril; and as foon as he 
has taken this Remedy, cover him with a Cloth, 
and walk him in your Hand half an Hour, during 
which time he will be feized with a Palpitation, 
or beating in the Flank, as if he were jut read 
to burfit, which ought not to furprize you, for it 
will not laft above an Hour or two, and after you 
have put him into the Stable, he will void the Hs- 
mour plentifully. 

EUPHORBIUM, a Gun, or rather infpiffa- 
ted Juice of a Tree, formed in fmall Morfels, 
which are unequal, dry, friable, yellowith, very 
bitter and burning in the Mouth. Authors dif- 
fer much about it. Dodomeus defcribes it as a 
Plant ; but Disofcorides mentions it as a Tree. 
Esmuller fays, the Expborbiam of the Ancients is 
not known to us, nor that the Vegetable which 

oduces itis in the Acquaintance of the modern 

tanifts ; moft make it a ferwlaceous Plant, and 
they rank it amongft the Spurges: Its Bark is hard 
and thorny, and: the Leaves long as a Finger, 
and thick, of a quadrangular Figure, furnifhed at 
each Angle with {mall Thorns ; each of the Flow- 
ers is compofed of five Leaves cut crofs-ways, 
and of a green, yellowith Colour: They havea 
rofs Fruit like Peafe, with three Corners, divid- 
ing themfelves into three fmall Cells or Holes, 
each of which is filled with a Seed fomewhar 
long: This Tree grows in Lybsa, upon Mount 
Atlas, end in Africa. When a Perfon has a Mind 
to make Incifions therein, his Face mult be cover- 
ed, or the fame may be made at a Diftance with a 
Launce, to avoid being incommoded by the 
fubtil, penetrating, and violent Exhalation of the 
milky juice. which is volatile, and very bitter,- 
and comes out plentifully: This Juice ts put into a 
Sheep-Skin, and placed round the Plant, where it 
condenfes and hardens into aGum. Expborbinns 
is chofen in the fmalleft Morfels, very dry, neat, 
yellowifh, friable, and bitter to the Nofe and 
Tongue. 

Exphorbinm is a violent Catharttchk, purging 
Phiegm, and diffoiving gee Humours: [t alto 
provokes Sneezing, and Womens Mesfes; but it 
acts with fo much Sharpnefs and Violence, that 
it may occafion an Inflammation in the Bowels ; 
and therefore Lemery and others are quite againft | 
the ufing it inwardly. Great Circumfpection mutt 
likewife be had when this Gum is ufed for Sneez- 
ing, becaufe it excites a great Defluxion of Hu- 
mours; but may be imployed fafely as an outward 
Remedy: Thofe that reduce it into Powder mutt 
take Care to wet it firft with a little Vinegar, and 
keep their Faces from the Mortar, to prevent tts 


volatile Parts entring the Nofe and Eyes, for ci 
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will occafion there very great Bicternefs, and a vi- 

olent Sneezing. Farriers ufe it for curing the 

Farciw, and the Scabs Of Horfes. 
Expborbiam is not diffolved in common Wa- 


ter ; Oils, the Spirits of Turpentine, and Wine, and- 


Brandy, diffolve only a {mall, and che moft oily 


notmuch more: Spirit of Nitre and that of Vi- 
trio), penetrate the fame, and without Ebullition, 
and foften it: Lemon Juice well purified diflolves 
that gummy Part, which is moft eafy to be dilu- 
ted, and feparates it from its earthy Part, éc. 
Thefe Experiments evince, that Exphorbium is in- 
deed a Gum, and not Rofin; for otherwife it 
would diffolve with Oils, and other fulphureous 
Liquors: | 

To havea TixGure of Exupborbinm, put into a 
Phial what Quantity you pleafe of it, and pour 
upon it Oil of Tartar made ae deliquium, about 
four Fingers high, ftop the Phial, and place the 
fame in Digeftion upon hot Sand, and leave ic 
there for two Days, and you will have a deep yel- 
low, or reddifh Tin&ture; ftrain and keep the 
fame in a Glafs Bottle for outward ufe. 

In this Operation a ftrong Lixsusum, or any 
other Diffolution of fixed Alkali Sait will ferve 
inftead of Oil of Tartar, and will have the fame 
Effe& upon the Tin@ure, for the A/kals Salts dif- 
folve much of the un&uous Subftance: They 
likewife abforb, and in fome Meafure fweeten 
the fharp Salt of Exphorbinm, and make it more 
fafe inwardly; and they are the beft CorreStives 
that can be given this Gum, if one would venture 
to give it internally ; but there are other penetra- 
ting Remedies more experienced, which can a& 
in the fame manner. se 

The Zindure of Exphorbiuns is penetrating, in- 
cifive, attenuating, vulnerary, refolutive, and good 
for {crophulous Tumours; to foften and dry up. 
the Callofity of old Ulcers ; to efface the deep- 
eft Spots, and to fmooth Eminencies and Inequa- 
lities of the Skin, proceeding from the Small- 
Pox: One may mix with. it 
thofe of Honey and Eggs. : 

To prepare the Spirit and O:l of Exphorbium, 
put twenty four Ounces of the choice Gum in a 


large Stone Retort, and let only one half be 


filled, place it in a Furnace, adapt a Recipient 
thereto, and having luted the Joints exa@ly, di- 
ftill a Spirit by a gradual Fire, which Spirit will 
come forth in Vapours, and afterwards an Oil; 
let the Fire continue ftrong till nothing more ap- 
pears; cool and unlute the Veffel, and you will 
find eighteen Ounces of Liquor in the Recipient ; 


put the fame into a Tunnel of grey Paper, the 


Spirit will pafs, which is yellowith, of a tharp 
afte, and there will be four Ounces of it. The 
reft will be a black Oil, af a ftinking Smell, weigh- 


_ ing four Ounces, and there will remain in the 


Retort, after the Difiillation, only a fpongy, rari- 
fied and falt Coal: The Spirits of Expbhorbium is 
deterfive, penetrating, and refolutive, when appli- 
ed outwardly ; and the Oil is refolutive, and dif- 


cuffive. | 

EWE is BLIESSOM, a Term peculiar to 
Shepherds, fignifying that the Ewe has taken Zap; 
as Ewe «s riding, imports the is txpping. See 


Sheep. , 

EXCORIATION, a fretting of the Skin, or 
a Place where the Skin is off, or where a Perfon 
is galled. Now for a flighter Excorsation, melt 
Mutton Suet, taken from about the Kidneys, and 
freed from its feperfluous Fibres‘or Strings, and 


il of Myrrh, and | 


, to about two-Ounces of this, add, little by little, 


about fixteen or eighteen Drops, fometimes eight 
or ten may ferve, of Oil, not Acthereal Spirit, of 
Turpentine; {pread this Mixtureona Linen Cloth, 


_and by binding, or otherwife, keep it upon the 
. Part affected. | 
Portion thereof; and Wine and Vinegar diffolve 


‘For an Excoriation, when the true Cutis is af- 
fected, take Prunella, in Eagh/o Self-Heal, and. 


‘having pounded it very well in a marble or glafs 


Mortar, not one of Metal, apply it to the affe@-. 

ed ok renewing it but feldom, and not without . 
eed. : 

_For an Excoriation, and preternatural Tender-- 

nefs of any part of the Skin, take Unguentum 

Diapompboligoe, and {pread it thinly upon Liar, 


which muft be applied to the Part affected, and 
ns it on bya roe of fome fticking Plaifter. . 
Ti 


XCORTICATION. See Infirmities of 


Tees. 
_ EXCRESCENCE of FLESH, a Superflaity 


of it: To cure which, and make it fall off with 
out Pain, reduce a Farthing’s worth of. Allom 
into Powder; add a little Water to it to make it 


melt: Steep the Part that has the Excrefcence 


twice or thrice a Day in this Water; it will ftop, 
harden and reduce itinto a Ca/lus,and in about eight 
Days time it will fall off: You muft afterwards 
apply common Ointment to the Wound, and 
you need not fear the Return of the Excre- 
Scence. 7 oe 

_EXOTICKS, foreign Plants, not growing na- 


‘turally-ia our Exgisfo Soil. As to the Way of. 
‘railing them with us, the Method of gathering 


them Abroad for Tranfportation, and the Manner 


Of packing them up, the following Dire@ions fer 


down by an. ingenious Author. may deferve a 


‘Place here; when by the Means of Correfpon- , 
dence in foreign Parts, or the Help of curious 


Perfons at Home, we are provided with a-Collec- 
tion of Seeds, from any hot Country, we muft. 


prefently prepare a hot Bed for them,.and while. 


it is fettling itfelf for Ufe, fow. the Seeds in Pots 
feparately, marking.every fort, that when they. be- 
gin.to come up, you may: the better know what 
you are to expe ;. when they have produced theic 
firft Leaves, plane them out in other Pots, and 
give them a freth Bed; when the-firft is cool, and 
as foon as the fecond begins to decay, ufe them. 
to the Air in the Day Time to harden them for 


‘the Winter: If by chance all the Seed that: is fown. 


does not come up, the Pots they were fown in 
muft be kept till the Spring ‘following in the 
Green-Houfe; for many Seeds will lye in the. 


‘Ground till the fecond Year without {prouting, 


as has been found by Experience, and they have 
always proved to be Trees. a. 

_ As tothe Method of gathering thefe Seeds in. 
foreign Countries which are defigned for Tran- 
fportation, bur efpecially, if they are to undertake. 
a long Voyage, they fhould be cut from the Planr, 
with part of the Branch they grow upon, a, little 
before they are a going to fhed, or drop from the 
Plants, and.in- thar manner laid in the Sun to dry: 
thoroughly before you offer to ater up; for 
the leatt Moifture will rot the Seeds. All. Beans, © 
Peafe, and codded ‘Fruits fhould remain in their 
Seed Veflels, which will afford them fome Nou- 
rifhment, and preferve them from the Injury of the 
Sea-Air, which is pernicious to land Plants. Fruits, 
fuch as have a Pulp or Fleth over their Seed, 
fhould be dried, if poffible, with their.Flefh, and 
the Stalk, or part of the Branch they grew upon 
adhering to them; for Nature has provided proper 

| covering 


_ dried, may be pack’d up with dry Sand in Glafs or 


EXP 


covering for every Seed to defend it from Inju- 
ries, and for its Nourifhment, till it is fit for the 
Ground. | | 


At the gathering of every Seed, Notice fhould be | 
taken of the Sofl and the Situation, whether Sand,’ 


Loam, Clay, or Rocky; the Side or Top of 
a Hill, whether bogey round, either expos’d to 
the Sun or in fhady Places, if under Trees or in 
Plains: This is fo material an Obfervation, that 
it has been known fome Plants will not grow 
any where but in Woods, and there only under 
particular kinds of Trees. : 

When a fufficient ‘ColleG@ion of Seed is ga- 
ther’d and well dried, each forr muft be put by it-. 
felf into Paper, with its Defcription, Time of 
Flowering, the common Names they bear among 
che Country People, and the Ufe they make of 
each Kind; then the Papers muft be put clofe to- 
gether into glafs Veflels, or ftone or earthen Pots 
well glazed, and ftopped down clofe, with Pitch 
or Kofin melted over the Corks or Stopples. 
Thefe being fo ordered fhould be put into Boxes, 
filling up the Spaces between them with dry Sand, 
and then after the Box is well fecur’d, fet it in’ 
fome dry Place in the Ship. 

The fmalleft Kinds of Seeds, and fach as are 
of the leaft Subftance, fhould be put into dry 
Sand, in feparate Parcels, for otherwife they 
would fhrink for want of ‘Air, which they fhould 
as much as poffible be debarr’d from, while they 
are upon the Sea: All bulbous Roots fhould be 


taken out of the Ground when their Flower 


Stalks begin to decay, and when they are well 


Stone Veffels. 


‘ Bat if it could be fo brought about, as to fend 


over Plants growing, they fhould: be planted 
four or five Inches afander in Bores, having 
firft pran’d off their Branches : The bulbous Roots 
fhould be planted between them, and over the 
whole fome Seeds of the fmaller Kinds fprinkled, . 
and then a Cover muft be made of Hoops or 
Lattice-Work to put over the Boxes, which will 
defend the Plants while they are at Sea from 
the Rats, and give a free Paflage for the Air and 
Sun to come at the Plants. ae 

To be the more certain of their Welfare, an 
outfide Cafe of Boards nail’d clofe together, might 
be made to cover the Box over, in hard Weather, 
to defend the Plants fromthe Sea-Water. Thefe 
Boxes fhould be very deep, left they hold the Wet 
too’ long about the Roots of the Plants; to avoid 
which, there fhould be Holes at the Bottom for 
the free Paflage of the Water, which the Plants 
fhould have in {mail Quantities when-the Earth 
began to dry, which perhaps may be in twenty: 
four Hours in fome Climates, and not in three or 
four Days in others: The Plants -pack’d jn this 
manner, fhould, if poffible, ftand wpon Deck.: 
For the Houfing of Exotsck Plants, and expofing 
them to the Sun and Air, fee Green- Hox/e. : 

EXPOSITION of the SUN ; erm ufed 
by Gardiners in Refpect to the Pofitioh of Plants,’ 
towards the different Afpe@s of that glorious Lu- 
minary; The Ss by its Heat diffipates the cold 
and grofs Humours of the Earth, renders it more 
refin'd and eafy for Vegetation of Seed and Fruit- 


| Trees. It is by the Infinence of this noble Planet, 


that the Sap rifes up between the Wood and the 
Bark, producing firft the Buds, then the Leaves 
and Fruits ; Its Beams ferve not only to ripen the 
Fruit, but i¢ makes it large; beautiful to the Eye, 
and pleafanr to the Tafte. 1 ae : 


The Expoftion of this Platiet is four:fold, viz. 
the Eaftern, Southern, Weftern, and Northern 
Expoftion: To enter a little upon the fitft. * 

_ The Eaftern Expofition begins at different Times 
in the Morning, according to the different Sea- 
fons of the Year, and’ continues :till ofte in the 
Afternoon. Some Authors pf good Repute - 
fay, This Expofition is moft ‘proper for atl forts 
of Peaches, a Fruit, whith by Reafon of its 
Goodnefs, deferves the Preference above all others; 
and, they affure us they will ripen fooneft, grow 
larger, be of a better Colour, of a more exquitite 
Tatte, and, in a Word, arrive to a greater Per- 
fe€tion in this Afpe& than any other. 

But tho’ thefe Gentlemen, who are moft admirable 
Judges of Englifo Gardening, allow, that in our 
Country the early Peaches, and thofe of the mid- 
die Seafon, will ripen well enough againft the 
Faftern Afpe& ; yet they add, that we cannot expe@ 
any conftant Succefs from the backward Peaches 
in this Expofttion, fuch as are the Admirable, the 
monftrous Pavie of Pompon,the Katherine Peach, 
&c. They therefore advife to plant them againtt 
the Southern Afpe&, or South inclining Eaft a 
few'Degrees, which for all late Fruits they prefer 
before all the reft, becaufe the Sun’s Influence is 
{tronger, and continues long there ; and that as 
for the Colmor Pear, which is efteemed one of 
the beft Winter Pears with us, though inthe South 
Parts of England they will come to their full 
‘Growth and Maturity in an Eaft or Weft Afpe@; 
yet in other Parts of the Kingdom, they and the 
Other late Winter ‘Pears require ‘the beft South: 
| Afpe@ to bring them to fine Growth and Per- 
On. ° - 08 4 oy . - “ 

'_ The Accidents which attend'the Eaftern Expo- 
Jitrow, are, that they fubje& it to che North and 
North-Eaft ‘Winds, which are the red ‘Winds 
which blaft the Leaves upon your Peach-Trees, 
and make a great deal of Stone and Kernel Frait 
at from the Trees, by the Time it begins to 
it, , 3 | 
; - Astothe Number of Trees, both Dwarfs and 
Standards in a Garden for this Afpeét, it muft be 
obferv’d in general, that the Freach. PraGice in 
this Cafe can be no Rule for us in Exglend, fince | 
even our own Pra@tice varies fo much according 
to the feveral Situations, and Difference of the 
Soils in which we plant them, that it will be very 
difficult, if not impoffible, to reduce it to a Rule ; 
and Experience has taught us, that fome Peaches. 
on the Eaft afpe&ted Wall in the North of Exg- 
land, have come to as great Perfe&tion, as the 


fame Kinds have done, on a South afpe&ed Wall 


in Suffex, or about Londox: Befides, it has beet, 
known, that the white Perdrigon, which we e- 
fteem one of our beft Plums, and which‘we ge- 
nerally plant to the South or Weft Afpe&, come 
‘to great Perfection’‘on a North afpected Wallin 


i the Medea pani Meat Lids enor Wa Mae Ny 
i Rule can be prefer 


ib’d for thts PraStice’ to be ob- 
ferv’d in-our Emgi:fb Plantation. Bur to proceed : 
fuppofing with the Author of 'Le<fardyxier So- 
Istaire, the Eaft afpe&ed Wall. be feventy three 
Fathoms long, and nine Foot hig; if the dwarf 


' Peaches be planted at twelve Foot-diftance one 
' from another, -and a half Standard*bet ween every 
two of them, you muft therhave thirty fix Dwarfs, 


and five and thirty half Standards for this Expo/i- 
tiow. But it maft beremark’d, that inftead of half 
Standard Peaches we commonly In England pliant 
Standard Cherries between the low Trees againft 

a _ the 
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the Walls till che Peaches grow up, and then cut 
them away by Degrees. 

The Soxthers Expofitton begins from nine in 
the Morning, and continues till four in the Af- 
ternoon. Some French Authors who have hand- 
led this Subje@, affirm, that this Expofitionin a 
warm Ground is not proper for Peaches, becanfe, 
fay they, the Fruit has not Time to ripen and at- 
tainto its nataral Growth, being apt to chap and 
fall off: From whente they infer, that this £xpo- 
fition is fit only for Mufcadines, Fig-Trees, and 
the like. It is probable enough, that this Obfer- 
vation may be true in their Country, but it is not 
fo in ours, at leaft not general, where the Heats 
are not fo exceffive as in France, nor do our 
Fruits fiunt, chap, and drop off, as they do with 
them. 

- Ithas been found by Experience, that Peaches 
become admirable with us, both for their Growth 
and Goodnefs in a Southern Expofition, though 
planted ina light and warm Earth. Colmar Pears 
have likewife been planted in the fame Expo/ition, 


wherein they throve well,and never failed of pro- 


ducing very large beautiful Pears every Year, be- 
ing yellow onone fide, and red onthe other: The 
Practice is the fame about Paris, but not in the 
other Parts of France that are much warmer. 

The French Gardiners tell us, that the Southern 
Expofition with them is free from the North-Eaft- 
erly Winds in the Spring, but lies expofed to the 
foutherly Winds from the middle of Axgafé to 
the middle of O@ober; for which Reafon, they 


_advife, to plant in this Afpe&t only the Summer 
Fruits, before thofe high Winds arife: But it is. 


not fo ay lenis our Jate Fruits being generally 
mailed clo 

blown down by the Winds of that Seafon: More- 
over, the Trees in France being faftned to Efpalier 
Frames, which are at fome diftance from the 


Walls, the Wind finds a Paffage between the 


Frames and the Wall, and confequently has more 
Force to blaw down the Fruit. Sa 
.Astothe Number of Trees and Vines for the 
Southern Alfpe@; it is experienced, that Peaches 
will thrive beft againft a South, or South inclinin 
Eaft Wall; bur the diftance.of nine Foot, accord- 
ing to the French Rule, and inftead of 4 half Stan- 
-dard, a Vine between ¢very two, in the Opinion 
_of our moft judicious Exglifs Gardiners is too near 
¢ach other: If there be rio Viney between the 
Peach-Trees, nine or ten F dot’ may be fufficient ; 
but if there be, the Peathes ought to be twelve 
Foot afurnder. If the Chafels, mentioned in Le 
Fardinier Solitaire, bethe Grapes, the Exglifb call 
white Mufcadine, and the Mulfcats thofe they call 
Frontiniacks, as they feemi to be, thofe Vines are 
proper enough for this Expofition, and they may 
be placed up againft the Wall like the half 
Standard : So that for a Wall containing forty 
eight Fathom long, you muft have one and thir- 
ty Dwatf Peaches, and thirty nine Vines, as the 
faid Author mentions at the ae of nine Feet. 
— The Weftern Expofition begins at half an Hour 
after cleven, and continnes till Sun-fet. It is by 
no Means fo proper for Fruit as that’ of the Eaft, 
being not fo forward by eight or ten Days: How- 
ever, it has this Advantage, that it receives little ot 
no Damage from Froft, which melts before the 
Sun-fhines upon it, and falls off like Dew, with- 
out prejudicing any Thing ; for which Reafon, 
fome give ft as thelr Opinion, that the Gardiner 
may fafely plant Peaches, Pears, Aprigocks, and 
Plambs in a Weftern Expofisson. 
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ons; However, they are ufually larger, a 
-keep longer: But others fay, thar the Apri- 
e to the Walls, cannot fo eafily. be’ 


; Parts of England; but in good warm Soils. 
' more foutherly, tnoft of the beit-Plombs, Duke 


The Weftern Expofition is roughty handled by’ 
the welterly Winds in the Autumn Seafon; but 
the Fruit Trees that are planted in this Expofttion, 
being fheltered from the Eaft and North-Eaft 
Winds, for the moft Part, efcape much better 
than if they grew in the Eaftern Afpe@, and werd 
forced when they are in Bloffam, to weather out 
thofe biting Winds, that often blow in the 
Spring. : 

The Rules given for the Number of Trees to 
be planted in this Afpe@& in your Garden, are, to 


have thirty fix Dwarfs, planted at twelve Foot di- 


ftances, of Peaches, Nectarines, Apricocks, Plumbs 
and Pears; and thirty five Standard Cherries, of 
ae Dukes, and the other beft kinds of Hearts. 
he Northers Afpec, though it has lefs of the 
Sun than that of the Weft; yet its Fruit, fay the 
French Gardiners, deferves to be valued in the 
Climate of Paris, which is rather hot than cold; 
for which Reafon, the Summer Pears, the Mon- 
fieur Plumb, the Mita as Grape, Apricocks, and 
Figs, receivein this fade a moderate but fuf- 
ficient Heat, for the Nourifhment of the Fruit, 
and bringing it to Maturity. They own indeed, 
that they will come later, but of a fainter Colour, 
and a more indifferent Tafte, than thofe Fruits’ 
that’ have the Advantage of the other se 
nd Will 


cocks, Grapes, and Figs, may facceed well in. 


‘the Climate of Paris upon a Northern Afpe@ : 
. We cannot reafonably expe@ the fame Succefs 
in England, and therefore we allow them ati Eaft 
1 Or 
| But the North Afpe& is not without its Ufe, fee~ 
1 ing the Practice is to plant ‘againft it our bering 
! Péats, common Pluinbs, Morella Cherries, ‘an 

; red-and white Currants: Hardly any Thin 


eft Afpe&, and in many Places 2 South. 


=} iss 
will do in cold bad Soils; and the moft northe ry 
a 


Cherties, and Apricocks will do well, and with 
the Advantage of ‘continuing the Seafon of each | 
kind longer, by coming tater than thofe ina 
He xpofittos, and will be:much:freet from 
nfefs, «= - : a oe ae 
The Freach Authot of the Retired Gardiner 
does {ndeed advife to plant in this Afpe@ the. beft 
Winter Pears > Natnely, the Virgoslenfe, the Ghajs 
Jers, the ‘Colmar, ‘the St. Gerinarn, the Ambros, 
and the Cré/danne. But Experience has taught 
our Exglifo Gardiners,. that they will not with us — 
come to fo good Perfeétion in that Expofiston 3 - 
for which Reafon we allow them an Eaft ora 
Welt, and in fome Places a South Afpe@: How- | 
ever, to proceed with the Pra@ite of Francé in 
this Refpe@, the fame Author allows the North- 
ern Expoftion to be the moft improper’ df ‘any 
for Fruit; but fays, there are fome forts that may 
be made to thrive there, fuch as Pears, atid! the 
other Fruit named in the firft Paragraph, atder 
the Northern Expoftion, though he advifes to plant 
no more than two forts ‘againft a North dfpe@ed 
Wall; thar is, Pears and Plumbs. He owns, 
they will not be fo good as thofe ih the Eaftern 
and Weftern Expoftion ; however, he fays, we 
fhal! find them ripen, and in fome Refpe& be wor- 
thy of our Care ; for which Reafon we would 
have our Northern Efpaliers ‘confift of ‘Dwarf 
Trees andPlumbs. The Numberof Dwarfs for 
this Afpe@t, according to the fame French Awthor, 
at nine Foot afunder,’ which by his leave is = 
ne eee, ° rt 
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Sugar Candy; five Ounces of white Wine, and 
five Ounces of Rofe Water, reduce the Tutie, 
Aloes, and Sugar into Powder, and then mix them 
with the white Wine and Rofe Water; put this 
Compofition into a glafs Bottle well ftopp’d, and 
expofe it to the Sun for a Month: You are to rub 
yout Eyes with it, and drop fome of it into 
them. © 

The Receipt of a Perfon who loft his Sight 
punoye the Appearance of any Diftemper in the 

Jee... 

Take two thirds of common drinking Water, 
and one third of Vinegar ; mix them together, and 
then add thereto as much Bean Flower, as will 
make it to be like Pap; put this Pap upon fome 
Tow in the Form of a Cataplafm, which you are 
to apply to the Forehead of the Patient as he goes 
to Bed; ic muft be applied hot, aud a Linen Cloth 
put over the Tow, for fear it thould fall off, and 

continue this Application every Evening for a 
lous time. | | 

: ure A Eyes Hie a white Linen Cloth, 
and rub the Farts round about them with a Saphir . 
diluted in cold Water. ss 

1. For red or blvod-fhotten Eyes, make ufe of 
a Linen Rag, or Tow {fteep’d in the Whites of 
Fggs, well beaten with Rofe or Plantain Water, 

and apply ic. , | 
_, 2» Roaft an Apple that is not at all tharp or 
: ea , four, take the Pulp thereof, and mix it with a 
keep fuch a Treafure long fecret, for which we |, Nurfe’s Milk, with which make a fmall Oint- 
are beholden to M. de Cice Bithop of Sabula, whe has || ment for the RednefS of the Eye-Lids. - 
communicated the fame to. us, after his Return |. In the mean time you are to apply to the Tem- 
from the Indies: He had it from an Arabiaw Phy- | ples a Frontlet made with Provence Rofes, or 
fician, who prattis’d Phyfick in China; and it.is | Conferve of Rofes, and other aftringent Things, 
prepar’dinthismanner, ©: ; }/ to the end you may ftop the Defluxion of the 
_. Take four Ounces of Cypras.Vitriol, four | Brain, which occafions this Rednefs. 
Onnces of Nitre or Sale Petre, and. the fame | . 3. Others. fteep fmall flices of Veal or Neck- 
Quantity.of Roch. Allom; having reduc’d them | Beef new killed in Woman’s Milk, and apply it 
all into Powder, put.them into a new,glazed Pot | to the Eyes; over which they put-fome-Tow or 
tobe melted, at firft overa fimall Fire, which you | Flax, 0 7 
are afterwards to, increafe, till the whole is dif- | 4. Others take the Urine of young Children, 
‘folved with hot Water; - then throw into this } put. it into an earthen or brafs Veffel, and after 
Stuff, which is very hot, a Dram. of Camphire, | they have ftirred it well round about, fuddenly. 
ftir it all well with a wooden Ladle, and when [ pour it out of the Veffel, which they cover with 
the Camphire is well diffolved and incorporated } a clean Linen Cloth, and let it ftand fo coyered 
with the other. Subftance, cover -the Pot with its | for four and twenty Hours, after which they will 
Lid, and lute it-with Meal-Pafte; let the whole | find a Ruft at the Bottom and the Sides, which 
cool for four and twenty Hours, then break the | you are to gather together and diffolve in Rofe 
Pot, and. you will find a green Stone, which you | Water; which Water you are to preferve in a 
are to feparate from the pieces of the Pot, and } Phial, well ftopp’d, and drop fome of it Morn- 
_ keep :it-in.a glafs Phial,.to prevent Evaporation. | ing and Evening into the Eyes. Baie 
.. AS for the ufe.of this Stone, reduce’ half a g- Several alfo make ufe of prepared Tutie. 
Dram of it into. Powder: and put it into half a | ..6. For an inveterate Rednefs of the Eyes, take 
Setier of Spring. Water;.and when you would | as much, white hee as amounts to about the 
apply.it, you mutt warm the ‘Water, and let a | bignefs of a Hafel-Nut, a Scruple of the Flower 
Drop of it fall into.the Eye, or both Eyes if they , de Luce of Florence, and as much of Roch Al- 
be out. of Order: You mutt. do this thrice a Day, | lom; reduce them into Powder, which you are 
that is; Morning, Noon, and Night, as you go | to mix with aChopine of Spring Water ; or elfe 
to, Bed. This Water clears the Sight, ftrengthens | boil the whole together, till the Water becomes 
it, and cleanfes the Eyes, by taking away the Spots | clear, and drop three or four Drops of either of 
or Specks which grow therein, cures Suffufions, | thefe Waters into the Eye: You may alfo make 
takes away Rednefs, 3. | an Ointment of the Dregs of Linfeed Oil, Gum 
__ For Eyes that are hurt, take the White of an | Arabick, Tragacanth, Maltick, and Camphire, 
“Egg, fome Rofe Water, Juice of the great Ju- | to be applied to it. | 
‘barb. aud Woman's Milk, of 'each.an equal Quan- To prevent the Eye from continuigg black or 
tity; beat the whole together witha little Saffron, ] rec, after having receiv’d fome Blow, you muft 
‘and apply it to the Eye; when the Pain is allayed, ] immediately drop into it the Blood of a Pigeon 
you mutt take fame Rofe Ointment, and anoint ] or Turtle’s Wing. .—- | 
-the Parts round about the Eye therewith. 1. For the Inflammation of the Eyes, a fingular 
.,. Another Recipe for the Difeafes of the Eyes, | Remedy is to apply to it the Lungs of a Weather 
is £0: take three. Drams of prepared Tutie; the | or Sheep newly kill’d. 
Agine Quantity of Hepatick Aloes; two Drams of | | | 


near by two or three Foot, takes up thirty one 
Dwarfs and thirty Standards. 

YE, the Organ of Sight, which confifts of 
fix Membranes, and three Humours: The Mem- 
branes are the Conjundiive or White of the Eye, 
the Corscous, Retiza, and Chorosdes, which is 
pierced through. The: Hole which it forms is 
call’d the Apple, whofe Edges are of various Co- 
lours, in fome blue, in others black; and hence 
it is that the Ring about the Apple has the Name 
of Iris, the Cbryftalline or Arachnoides, and the 

1treous. : 

The Humours inclofed in thefe Membranes are 
the Agneous, the Chryftalline, which is contained 
in the Arachnoides, and the Vitreous, which is con- 
tained in thofe they call the wstreows Mem- 
branes. | 
. It is a Part fubje& to diverfe Difeafes, and of 
all the Diftempers incident to Mankind, there 
are none that caufe a fharper Pain than thofe of 
the Eyes; for they are the Miroirs or Looking- | 
Glaffes of Nature: The Sight is fo very ufeful 
and beneficial, that the Secret to preferve it can- 
not be too much valued. Phyficians reckon there 
are an hundred and thirteen Difeafes incident to 
the Eyes, and there are very few of thofe which 
the Divine Stose, as they call it, cannot cure. 
Ie makes fuch ready and furprizing Cures, fays M. 
Chomel, that it may be efteem’d miraculous, and 
therefore it would. be an Injury to Mankind to 
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2. You may apply a Cataplafm, made of the 
Pulp of a fweet Apple roafted under hot Athes, 
of Barley Meal, Woman’s Milk, Rofe Water, 
‘and the Whites of Eggs. 

3. a. Water is a fovereign Remedy to 
difpel the Inflammation of the Eyes. 

4. Takethe Eye of a Wolf, or the Stones which 
are found in the Belly of a Swallow, and hang 
them to the Neck. 

gs. Take at the Point of a Bodkin a Bit of 
Frankincenfe, light it with a Wax Candle, then 
extinguifh it in four Ounces of Rofe Water ; re- 
peat the fame thirty Times: Strain the Rofe Wa- 
ter through a white Linen Cloth, and keep it in 
order to drop fome Drops of it into the Corners 
of the Eyes as you go to Bed at Night; and in 
cafe you feel a great Pain in the Eye, mix a little 
of a Woman’s Milk with this Water. 

1. Take one Egg or more which has been laid 
the fame Day by a black Hen, or for want of fuch, 
of any other Hen, roaft it hard under hot Afhes, 
then cut it into four equal Parts, and having taken 
out the Yolk, put fome Sugar Candy pulverized 
into the room of it, let it be the whiteft you can 
get, ftrain the whole together through aclean Li- 
nen Cloth doubled, as much as you can: The 
Water or Liquor which comes from it is very 

ood to be put Drop ey Drop into the, Eye, at 
Nig when you go to Bed, or at any Hour of 
ae Day: This is very good for Webs in the 

es. , 

a There is another very good Water for this 
Diftemper, -which is made of white Copperas, 


Sugar Candy, Rofe Water, and the Whites of | 


hard Eggs, all. which mutt be ftrain’d through a 
Linen Cloth, from whence a Liquor proceeds, 
which the Patient may put into his Eye after Din- 
ner, and when-he goes to Bed at Night. 
g. Others_ make ufe of a Water of another 
Compofition, with good Succefs : Take prepar’d 
Tutie, reduce an Ounce of it into Powder, and 
take half an Ounce of Mace, infufe the whole 
together in Rofe Water and white Wine, a Cho- 
pine of each, for the Space of fix Weeks, in a 
Bottle well ftopp’d, which you are to expofe to 
the Sun, when it fhines, and take it away when it 
does not, or upon the approach of Night, and 
when it Rains; thake the Bottle twice or thrice 
every Day: This Receipt will ferve in like manner 
for bloodfhor, blear, or weak Eyes. =... , 
Another fingular Water for the Eyes is, to take 
Celandine, Vervein, Betony, Eye-bright, Rue, 
Fennel, -all freth gather’d, of each two. Handfals, 
pound them together, and.at the fame Time moift- 
en them with half a Pound of white Wine, fqueeze 
out the Juice, in which you are to fteep fome P 
per and Ginger reduc’d into Powder, of each half 
an Ounce; three Drams of Saffron, of Myrrh, 
Aloes, and Sarcoco], an Ounce of each, and a 
Pound of good Honey, diftil the whole in a 
glafs Limbec over a finall Fire, and put it up for 
your Ule. | = 
To ftop Tears and other Humours. that run 
from the Eyes. 
1. Make a Deco&ion with the Leaves of Be- 
tony, Roots of Fennel, and a very little very fine 
Frankincenfe, which you are toufe for an Eye 
Salve. a 
2 You muft often wath weeping Eyes with a 
Deco@ion of Chervil. | f | 
3. You may from Time to Time drop into 
our Eyes the Juice of Rue, mix’d with fome 
Honey that has been well {cummed, 


black foft Soap, as much o 


4: You mutt faften to the hind Part of the Head 
fome Grains of Amber, which have alfo the Vir- 
o to ftop Defluxions that fall down upon the 

hroat. 


y- You may drop into the Eye a Water diftill’d 


from a Man’s Gall, and from Celandine. 


6. You may rub the Edges of the Eyes with 
the Soot of Butter burntin a Lamp: It is aSecret 
that is very goodto dry up and ftop all Runnings 
of the Eyes, and readily to clofe up all lacrimal ° 
Fiftulas and Erofions made by Blear-eyednefs. 

This tender Part being fometimes injured by a 
Blow, Hurt, or. Contufiin. when fuch an Acci- 
dent happens, beat the Leaves of Eyebright with 


a rotten Apple, and lay it on the Eyes as a Poul- 


tis, and repeat it as it grows dry ; fome think the 
Juice of the Eyebright is beft: This is good for a 
Blow or Hurt. : 
For a Contufion on the Eyes, take the Crumb 
of white Bread, and diligently incorporate with 
P it as will make a fome- 
what foft Pafte; and then with your Thumbs 
make a little Cake, as it were of it, and apply ic 
to the bruifed Part, the Eye being firft fhut, and 
blind it fo that it may lie on fome Hours, or a 
Day, if Need be; but this ought to be ufed with 
Caution. 
For a light Stroak or Contufion of the Eye, 
take two Ounces of Betony Water, and three 


Drops of clarified Honey, mix them well toge- 
‘ther, and drop them into the Eye three or four 


Times a Day ; the Compofition muft be made 
frefh every fecond and third Day. 

For Hurts that make the Solution of Continuity 
inthe Lye, take two Ounces of Celandine Water, 
and put to ittwo or three Drops of good cJarified 
Honey, enough to give the Water a faint Tafte; 


with this drefs the Eye at leaft. twice, if nat thrice 
-a Day; but the Mixture muft be made frefn once 
in three or four Days, or elfe it will grow 


fourih: © | 
A good Medicine for. Hurts in the Eye, is to 


“take Succory Water, and Cruibs of white Bread, 
' enough to. bring it almoft to a Confiftence; then 
' add'a lise Saffron to tinge and quicken it ; and 


fometimes alfo you.may put.to it a little Honey, 
to make it more cleanfing and_ healing ; apply it, 
if need be, with Pledgets of Flax to the Part af- 
feted. Bs RE AO MARS we =< . 
_ If. it. unfortunately happens fometimes that an 
Eye has a Burn-or a. Scald, to.cure it; take Muci- 
lages of Quincefeed, Fleawort, Linfeed and Fenu. 
greek Seed, of each one Scruple; boil them very 
lighely in four: Ounces of Betony Water, filter ir, 
and apply it ta the, Part. sg ee 

A good Eletuary to ftrengthen the Sight, is, 
to take Conférve of Borrage and Betony, of each’ 
an Ounceand an half; Venice Treacletwo Drams ; 
Species Dionyfi, Diarrbodon. Abbatis, Diatryon 

antalon, of each half a Dram; Tartar Vitriolate 
a Scruple; Dsacorailios a Dram.and an half; Oil 
of Fennel feyen Drops, and Syrup of Violets 
and Coral, of each a fufficient Quantity ; mix and 
make an Eleéctuary. of them. : 

An. often tried Pericarpium for Defluxions and: 
Fumes in the Eyes, is to take Rue, Camomile, 
Hemlock, Wormwood, of each half a Handful ; 
Bay Salt pulverized about two Spoonfuls, and 
four Dough about an Ounce; mix all thefe toge- 
ther very diligently, moiftning them from Time 
to Time with Elder Vinegar, to a Confiftence 
fit for a Wrilt-Plaifter, one of which is to be ap- 


} plied to the ae of that Side on which the 


ee Part 


EYE 
Part affetted {s, and to be renewed, if there be 
Occafion. 

An excellent Medicine for chemmy Humoxrs of 
the Eyes, is to take new Milk, and let ét ftand 
till it has got a litcle Cream upon tt, then let che 
Patient when he is in Bed, take up with his Finger 
a little of the Cream, aad not of Milk, and fhat- 
ting his Eyelids, befmear his Byes with it, having 
a Care that vety little or none gets into his Eyes, 
becaufe it would make them {mart; let the Cream 
lie on till the next Morning, and in cafe the Pa- 
tient chances to wake in the Night, he may, if he 
finds Caufe, lay on a little more, and wath all off 
in the Morning. 

When there happens a Pain or Itching in the 
Eyelids, or on that Account in the Eyes; to cure 
it, take half a Spoonfal of French Brandy, after. 
the firft Water it was put into over the Fire is 
caft away, and bof it foftly for a little while in a 
Pint of Spring Water, feafonably putting to fra 
xood Pugil of dried Damask Rofe Leaves; You 
may fometimes.add, if you pleafe, a few red 
Rote Leaves, or Melilot Frown, or both ; with 
this Liquor foment the Part with a foft Sponge 
for a pretty while, inthe Morning and at Night, 
having a Care that it be applied ‘pretty hor, or at 
leaft warm. ee 

Sometimes Children have fore Eyes, which are 

juftly fufpected to be fcrophulous 5 to cure which, 
take of Ground Ivy and Arch-Angel Leaves, 

Flowers and all, of each half an Handful, pour 
on them a Pint.of boiling Spring Water, and pro- 
ceed as inmaking of Coffee; let the Patient drink 
a moderate Cup of this, two, three, or four 
Times a Day ; but if you would have it ftronger, 
you may put to a quarter of an Handful of each 
of thefe, two or three Drams of Pilewort Roots, 
which mutft be put to infafe al] Night alone in the 
Water, which being thus impregnated, you inut 
then boil, and let icbe ufed as before. i 2 

For f{crophulous Humours of Children’s Eyes 
and other Parts, take Figwort, and put two Hand- 
fuls of it to a Pottle of fmatl Ale ; of this give’ 
a quarter or half Pine at a Dofe: The Operatiotr 
will be promoted by quenching feven-or eight 
Times in this Liqaora Gad of: Steel, about eighe 
or nine Inches long. | fe! a4 

EYE-BRIGHT, ia Latin Expbrefia, a fimall 
Herb which generally grows to the length of @ 
Man’s Hand; the Leaves of it.are fmall, frizled, 
indented round the Edges, aftringemt, and a Jittle 
bitter; the Stem is {mall and réd; the Flowers 
are white, and fometimes inclining to red. | 
_ It isto be found in the Wood, aad ‘it blooms 
fometimes in Fuly, and at.other Times in Anga/t; 
according to the Seafon. 7a 

Its chief Virtue is for the Eyes, from whichiit 
has had the Name of Eysbrighs, and Opbebalmicas 
they boil ic in Muft or {weet Wine till the ‘Wine 
is enough ; and this Liquor is admirably good to 
clear up the Eye Sightof all Perfons, and of whae- 
ever Age they bé, if they continue to ufe it; 
This Herb being eaten green or dry, and long 
ufed amongft their Vidtuals, is alfo good for x.. 

It is admirably good for Dimnefs, Tears, Ca- 
tara@s, Defluxions and Weakuefé.of the Byes, as 
well applied outwardly as taken inwardly ; they 
make a Powder of the dried Leaves of this. Herb, 
which being often fwallowed with the Yolk of 
an Egg, folaces and wonderfuly helps diftemper’d 

Eyes: For this end the Wine is much efteem’d 
wherein Eyebrig be has been long fteep’d, but its 


q 


Water and Succory Water, of cach an Ounce 


EYE 


Powder atone, or fts Deco&ion without Wine, 
is a much more certain Remedy than the Wine, 
forafinuch as the Wine fills the Brain with its 
Fumes, and promotes Rheums ; to prevent which, 
you mut qualify the Wine with fome Fennel Wa- 
ter, and mix fome Sugar with it. 

EYE (Dormant) a fortof Grafting performed ia 
the Month of aenp | See Grafting, | 

‘EYE of a PEAR, the Extremity oppofite to 
the Stalk; this Lye is form'd like a {mail Crown, 
Which ia tome is hollow, and not foin others ; every 
apt m like manner has its Eye. 

‘YE (Puthing) a fort of Grafting performed 

about the endof Fawe. See Grafting. | 

EYE of a TREE, a fort of a little pointed Knot,’ 
to which the Leaves of a Zree ftick, ‘and from 
which the Shoots or Sprigs proceed. 
_ EYE-WATER, a Medicine for ht which 
is prepar’d after this manner; take the Herb Ale- 
hoof, ot Ground Ivy, for its Leaf is fimaller, thin- 
ner, and lets thining, but of a ftronger Smell: 
betides, it dies in the Winter, whereas the Creep- 
ing Ivy relifts the cold Weather, and therefore 
they are guilty of a very preat Error, who inftead 
of this, make ufe of the Ivy that creeps on che 
Ground: Take, | fay, four Handfuls of the true 
Ground Ivy, beat it in a marble Mortar with the 
Whites of lix hard Eggs, and add half a Pint of 
very clear white Wine, Rofe Water;a quarter of 
a Pint, Sugar Candy, aad white Vitriol, of each 
an Ounce and an half, beat them all together, 
and incorporate them very well with the Peftle, 


ftrewing upon them a Qunce of white Salt; | 


then cover the Mortar, and piace it in a Cellar, 


and efter t has ftood there five or fix Hours, pour 


the whole into a Hypocras Bag made of clean 
white Serge, and fet a Veffel underneath to re~ 


‘ceive the Liquor which drops through, which 


mult be preferv’d in a glafs Bottle; and every 
Morning “and Evening pour fome of it into the 
Horfe’s Bye: There are few Rheums which this 
Wearer will not care; but if there remains a white 


Film ot Skin upon the Eye, it mult be confumed 
' with Powders proper for that Purpofe. © 
|. BYE-WATER, a Liquor prepar’d for: Men’s 


Byes, of whichthere are diverfe Sorts; té make 
a choice Ophibahnrck Warer to preferve-the Eyes 
and Sight, take the diftilled Water of Rue, Celan- 
dine, sad Vervein, of each one Ounce, mix them, 
and infufe in them two Drams of Crocus Metalleram: 
exquifitely ground, for a Week or ten Days, then 
carefully filter the Infaffon, that none of the Atoms 
of the Powder pafs thorough the Liqeor; of this 
let fall into the Eyes a Drop of two Morning and 
Evening, having a Care not to fhake thé: Glafs 
when you employ the Liquor, left forme unheed- 
erred may have eftap’d che Filter, and be 
rais‘d. - ee” | 
. An expetienc’d Eye-Vater for an. Inflanmma- 
teon and Tutnonr of the Zye, is, to take oF pre- 
*"d Tatie half an Ounce, the Water of white 
ofes, and of Frogs Spawn, and alfo of the belt 
Canary Witte, new ditii’d, of each two Ounces, 
and of Agua mirabilis half an Ounce; infix thefe 
well, and drop a very little ata Timeiato the Pa- 
trent’s Eyes. oO 
The following Water fias been experiunc’d to 
be pais for fharp and flimy Humours in the 
and Eyekds ; take of prepar’d Tutie half an Ounce, 
prepar’d Coral and Pearl, of each-hHalf a Scruple, 
Trochifis albi Rhaf. five or fix Grains, ted Rofe 


and 


: o-@® @ — -. 
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and an half, mix them well, and if you will have the 
Medicine ftronger, you may eput three or four 
Grains of Aloes into it. 

An excellent and very often tried Eye-Water, 
efpecially for outward AffeGions of the Eye, is, 
to take of Plantain Leaves four Ounces, and of 
Strawberry Leaves as much, digeft thefe for four 
and twenty Hours in a Pound of good white Wine, 
then diftill themto Drinefs ina glafs Head and 
Body, in a Balzeo Marie: The Liquor that is thus 
obtained put.into a very clean Brafs, not Copper 
Veffel, and let it ftand there fome Hours, till it 
have acquired a manifeft, but not a very deep 
blue Tin@ure; and then put to it, when poured 
on, an equal Weight of white Rofe Water, di- 
ftill’d after the common Way ; fhake thefe toge- 
ther, and let one Drop fall into the internal Cor- 
ner of the Eye, the Patient ftooping backward, 
and fhutting his Eyel:ds for a Minute or two, that 
the Water may difperfe on the Eye, and that the 
Quicknefs of the Liquor, which may make kim 
weep, may the lefs prejudice him. | 
; To make an excellent Eye-Water for Rednefs, 
Hight Films, €¢. in the Eye; make fome Lime 
Water, by pouring a Gallon of fcalding hor Wa- 


ter upon a Pound, or fomewhat more of quick |, 


Lime, fic them together, aud after fome Hoars 
decant warily that which is clear: And to a Pound 
of this Water, pet half an Ounce, and no more, 
of choice Verdigreafe pulverized; and in a very 
moderate Heat extra&@ a Tin@ure of fine, but 
fomewhat dilute, Saphirine Colour, but it ought 
not to be too deep; decant-this very warily, and 
let a Drop or two of it, at a Time, fall into the 


Eye, as often as need requires. 


Take Houfe-Snails, and beat them in their 
Shells, and gratity them with about an equal Quan- 
tity of Juice of Celandine, draw off the Wa- 
ter in a cold or Pewter Still, fuch as is ufed for 
Rofe Water, and keep the Liquor that will come 
over clofe ftopp’d for your ufe. 

The following Water is known by the Name 
of the Lady Fitz-Herding’s Eye-l¥ ater, which cu- 
red almoft a blind Perfon, whofe Eyes look’d like 
Glafs; take three Spoonfuls of white Rofe Wa- 
ter, as much Eyebright Water, and as much fift- 
ed white Sugar Candy as will lie on a three Pence 
and the fame Quantity of fine Aloes fifted, and 


‘ put to the Water, and thaked together, and drop 


in a few Drops of it every Night going to 
Bed. - | oe eae 


| Bape ot FABREGUE, a finall branch- 
ed Plant about two F oot high, that has Leaves 
like wild Thyme, the Flowers ftick to the Stems 
by Intervals, as thofe of Horehound; it grows 
maturally m rocky Plates, and flowers in the 
Month of ff. , ve 
This Herb being drank in fome Liquor, is very 
good againit the Stinging of Serpents, Convulfi- 
ons, Ruptares, and Stoppage of Urine: It pro- 
vokes Women’s Menj/es, and helps their Labour, 


fpectally if drank fot fome Days before: It wilt’ 


‘take off long Warts; if you boil it f long tilt a 
ttiird Part of the Liquor ts confumed, it witl fop 
4 Loofnefs: As for thofe who have Fevers you 
fveft boil ic in fome Water, and for others in 
Wine. - es 

' FACE, @ part of Man, which ‘in general is 


the Lookmg-Gtafs of the Soul, and by its Co-. 


lour gives us go underftand its good or bad Dif: 
pofitions, as alfo allthe Parts that are fubje@ to 
ww: Bot we confider the Face hete, as it is liable to 
tnany Diftempers, for the Cure of which feveral 
‘Remedies have been found ovur;: artd firft for 
Pufties in the Face and Forehead. = =—s_— 

_ Prepare an Oance of Camphire, as mach five 
Sulphur, hatf an Ounce of Litharge, and as much 
Myrrh; beac thefe Ingredients together, and put 
them to infufe in a Pound of Brandy or Plantain 
Water, for feven or eight Days, and with a little 
Piece of Linen chafe the Face therewith. 

2. Throw half an Ounce of Borax, with a 
Dram: of Camphire into a chopine ‘of the Juice 
of Seabious, purified by Fire and {trained through 
a Linen Cloth; you may make ufe of it after an 
Infafion of two or three Days. nS 

3- Boit an Handful of the Flowers of little 
Centory in three Chopines till hatf is confamed, 
and bathe the Puftles or Pimples therewith both 
Morning and Evening. 
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~ 4. Take an Odhce of Camphiré, the fame Quan- 


tity, of Sulphur, half an Ounce of Myrrh, and as 
much Frankincenfe; redute the whole into Pow- 
der, and infufe it ¢ither in a Chopine of Rofe, 
Plantain, or Scabious Water, for the Space of fe- 
ven of eight Days, and‘ ufe it, | 

1. To take Wrinkles out of the Face, take fome 
of the Oil of Myrih, and at Night when you go 
to Bed, anoint your Face with it, and then cover 
i¢ with a waxed Cloth. ~~ | ; 

2. Take an Ounce .of the Oi! of Tartar, half 

an Ounce of Mucilage of the Séed of Piilinm 
or of Quince’, fix Drams of Cerufe, haifa Dram 
of Borat, a$ much Sal Gemm, and half an Ounce 
of Oil of Olivé; ftir the whole together for fome 
Time in 4 final! earthen Platter, with a wooden 
Spoon, and then rub it therewith. 

> Take two new laid Pete break them, and 
empty them into a China it, and ftrew over 
them a Dram and an half of Sublimate, fuaffer 
them to foak for four and twenty Hours; in the 
mean Time take a Quartern of the four cold Seeds, 
three Ounces of bitter Almonds, and ewo Ounces 
of {weet Almonds, beat them together in a marble 
Mortar, moiften them by little and Tittle with a- 
bout a Setiet of River Watér, and firain them 
through 4 Linen Cloth; put thé grofs Subftance — 
of the Almonds and cold Seeds again into a Mor- 
tar, pound them with as much Water, and alfo | 
ftrain them ; put this cond Liquor to the firft, 
then take half an Ounce of Sugar Candy, and a 
Dram of burnt Allom, put them to your Eggs, 
and then pound the whole together, moiftoing 


‘them by little and lictle with your Liquor, after 


which {¢arCe the whole through a Sieve, and put 
it into Phials; hake it well as often as you have a 
Mind ¢o ufe ie. | | 
To beautify the Face, take two Ounces of the 

fineft Tin reduc’d into Powder, and four tat 
ee2 0 
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make the following Preparation. * 
Take the Roots of Sigillam Salomonis, and the 
Bulbs of Flower de Luce, of each two Ounces, 
wath them well, and fee them be fteep’d for fix: 
Days in cold Water; when you have taken them 
our, wipe them, and cut them pretty finall; then’ 
add to them the Fat upon a Lamb’s Kidneys and 
the Caul, about four Ounces of each, and pour- 
ing Water upon them, let them be f{teep’d therein: 
for fix Days, but change’ the Water’ every Day, 
suid when the Time is expired, mele the Fat with 
the fame Water, then ftrain your Mafs, and put 
ic into Chima Pots, but change the Water every 
Day: With.an Ounce of this Pomatum, you may 
mix a Dram of the Powder, which by Reafon of 
its Whitenefs, may be calledthe White of Pearls; 
this Pomatuin does not only beautify the Face, but 
is alfo good for Rednefs, Tetters, Pimples, ands 
other cutaneous Diftempers ; or elfe you may 
make ule. of the. follawing. Recipe for..a sed 
ace. win HE a m seees 
_ Take an Ounce of Roch Allom, as mach live 
Sulphur reduced to. Powder, and an Ounce of 
Rofe Water or Silvér’ Weed; mif.the whole‘ tay 
gether in a Phial, and after four and Ywenty Hours 
makeufeof ie © | 
Cyprus Vitriol with Plantain ‘Water is, adoiira- 
bly good ; fo is alfo the’ Juice of Pimpernel ; you 
aré co continue the ufe of it for ome. Days, Morn- 
ingand Evening. a ra Pan 
“To cure a red Face, take. the Jong Bone$” of 
Sheeps Feet, burn them in the Fire, fp as, that 
they may be eaffly réduc’d into Powder; infufe 
the fame for four and twenty Hours in white 


‘Wine, then frain arid ofe it; 4 Glafs of whit 
Wine isenough for fout Feet. °° 
. ,For Blotches inthe Face that are born with you, 
take’ two Ounces of ‘the Roor of ‘Borrage,. pull 
out the Core and cut it very fmall; then infufe ‘it 
in four Ounces of Rofe Vinegar; the ftronger i 
fs ‘the better, for four and twenty Hours ;/ wath 
‘your Face therewith’ every Evening, and you. will 
becur’d. = 
‘Fort red Specktes of Pimples in the Face, 
take an Ounce of burnt Allom, and as ‘much Cy- 
pras Vittiol, féed both the one ahd the other with 
‘the Juicé of Lemon, apply ‘this Mixture when you 
go to Bed to the affected Part of ‘your Face, ahd 


take it off in the Morning with dlitte Water: if | 


‘you continue this a Monshtogether, ie will change 
“the Skin, afd the new’ that comes on, will be very 
‘fine. See lado arnt oS ae 
a FAGGO ° 
‘curn’d or par’d very thin, in order to be preferv'd, 
more efpeciatty chofe of fweee Oranges; you are 


> 


‘to draw them'to as great a length as is poffible, - 
and thefe are. commonly call’d Faggoss : To-this 


of ORANGES, Orange-Pects | 
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Quality, and‘let them haye'.a cover'd Boiling, in 
order to be taken off, and diltributed into Pots 
unlefs you‘dre minded td dry them arte fame 
Time. This may be done by cauling other Sugar 
to be made white, tubbing iron one fide of the Pan 
with the Scumimner, and boiling irtill it be feathered - 
then the Fagcors are to be flipt into it, and dreis'd 
in Rocks, otherwife having caus’d the Sugar tobe 
blown, throw in your Orange-Paring$, give them 
a-cover'd Boiling, and fet them by ia order to’ be 
laid on a ‘Grate or Hardle and dried in the Stove. 
whrch may be done in a fhort Time; ‘but the other 
Why is morepreferable, ~° | ° 0 
Bhus both yellow aid white Faggots “are made 


; after the fame manner: The.former ate thofe Par- 


ings which ‘are made of the Peel of the Orange, 
and the dthérs are takenoff ‘afterwatds by turning 


thet afecond Time. Sce'Sagar.  - 
1 FALL,-atumbling down, which wher ithap- 


pens tobe violent, the Perfon thould prefently take 
half a Glafs_of the Qi of Olive, and {> all the 
Blood and Brain will become calm, and no 
Swooning enfue; if the whole Body is bruis’d, 
Yet two or three Shecp be prefently kill’d, and 


“wrap the Party in their Skins, and in four and 


twenty Hours he will be brought to fome Comm- 
pofure,: and, fee} more: -diftin Aly: ‘his -psincipak 
ounds; if there is 3. Fracture or Diflocation ig 
muft be the.’ ‘ork of.an able, Surgeon, but, if it, 
be no. mpre than a Gruyife or Sorain of theNeryes, : 
apply fuch Things to the Place, as thé, ement,.; 
€¥¢. which you will find defcribed under Ww ounds, 
Co ree we 5 ee ae er ko 05 
More particularly, ‘if, aPerfon falls froma Pre- 
cipjce or. high Place, take a'preat Cock that:has a° 
nb, Of which cat off a Bit. wich sa. Pair, 
of Sciflars, ceceiye che Blood which iffues out, 
into a Spaon, and ler pore drink it quite. 
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it in the Seafon there is Occation for it, pound it, 
and then..fteep it in ‘a Glafs of Wine,. with a 
fmall Branch of Myrrh, for twelve Hours or 
more, but no.lefs than four, and afterwards let then 
be ftrain’d, and letthe Patient drink of this Wine. , 
_ FALLING-EVIL, a Difeafe not ,very com- 
mon in forfes, being no other than she Falling: 
Sicknefs, and proceeds from ill Blaod, and cold 
thin Phiégm, gacher’d together in the fore part of 
the Head, between the, Panicle ‘and the: Brain, 
which being difpers’d aver the whole Brain, fud- 
déenly caufes the Bealt to fall, and for a Time be- 
reyes. him of all Senfe: [cis more incident to 
Spanifo, Italiap, and Fresch Horfes, thay to Beg 
fo. “Some are of. Opinion, that .at 3 certain 


ad ‘ 
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Courfe of the Moon, Horfes, 


and other Beafts, 


many Fimts do fall and dye fora Time as well 


as Men, 


~ The Dittemper is to be known by thefe Symp- 
toms; when the Horfes are falling, their Bodies 
will qtiver: and quake, ‘and their Mouths foam; 
and when it is eae they are i a they will 


faddenly rife-up an 


fall to their 


eat, and whe- 


“ther they will fall often or ‘not, may be known 
PY putting your Fingers to the Griftles of their 


oftrits, and if it feels cool, 
of it, and if it be warm, he will feldom fall. 


he will’Have moit 


To cure this Diltemper, che Method is to take 
@ pretty Quantity of Blood from the Neck, and 


tour or five Days after, let 


him Blood in the 


Temple Veins, and on his Eye Veins; then they 
anoint the Body all over-with a comfortable Fric- 
tion, butthe Head and Ears muft be bathed with 


Oil de Bay, liquid Pitch and Tar mix'd togetiier, 
- and put fome of it into ‘his.Ears ; then make him | 


a Canvafs Cap or Biggin quitted with Wool, to 


Keep his Head warm, and giy 
Scowring, but if the Difeafe 


e buna Purging or 
continues ftill, then 


pierce the Skin of his Forehead with a hot Iron: 


in diverfe Ptaces, aud anvine 
for you fhall thereby draw out 


it with fref} Butter,’ 


the grofs Humours’ 


that do ‘oppre{$ the Brain, and keep him warm in 
the Stable during the Time of his phyficking. 
Others prefcribe in this: Diftemper: a Spoonful 


of the Powder of dtied Mifle 
on ‘the Apple-Tree, ‘which in 
Ivy Leavés; to be given him i 
nary, and fokecphim warm. 


toc, that grows tp.’ 


’ 


Shape is much like: 
n half a Pint of Ca- 


' The ‘French: prefcribe,' a little after the Hotfe 


comes to himfelf out of ‘his 
Nitre with his Water: and Fo 


Fit, you" fhould tnix. 
od; it is good to'o-' 


pen his Body. by giving him’ Cucumber and Nitre,, 


and let‘him take it for-feven’ Da 


ito his ‘Noftrils three Glaffés of the Bldad ofa 
Sea Tortoifé and Ougapenuts tnis’d-therewith = [ny 


fhort, it. will be proper'to an 

itre, Oila 
Rtemper iircident to Mankind, 
Cite forthe Cure of it Is, to 


nd Vinegar, and to -chaf® ir well. ‘ 
- FAELING of the: OUNDAMENT: a Di- 
_and ‘a tried Medi- { 


ofnt his Body with 


take fome ee 
n, 


amd having carefully flic'd it, pic it’ in a little Pan, 
heat it-by a’ clearand well kindled F ire, ‘and let the 
Patient rective the Fume thereof, caft On by litre’ 
- and ‘little in'a kind of ‘clofe Stool, ‘or fome Sear 
Cqeivatent-td it, where the lower Part: of the’ Bo~ 
dy ‘may-be well cover'’d,-for about-half “& Quarter 


of an Hour at a Time. 


FALLING of the FUNDAMENT, a: Di- 
Remper: in Horfes proceeding from feveral Caufes, 


as fometimes from Weaknefs, the Horfe: being 
poorly fed, at other Times from fomie cold catch’ 


ed, which occafions. a Scowring ‘and Flux, of 
Blood, againit which, arnong other Fhings'that ard 
pre {crib’d, take Garden Creffes, and when you have 
dried’em to Powder, putem uphis Fundament with 
your Hand, and then ftrew the Powder thereon; 


1 Oshets.take white Sale mad 
der, which they ttrew a littid 
take‘a picte of Lard, ‘and hav 
low Leaves till they be fott, 


' Mixing therewith the Powder of Cummin. 


¢ into @ fine Pow-' 
upon thé Gyr ; then 
ing firft:boil’d Mal- 
let ‘tHein : bé beaten 


well with the Lard, then. made up like unto 3 Sup: 
pofitory, and apply ic to the Place once a Day, till’ 


it berwhole. : 


Some birn a-fmall Faggot made Of the green’ 
Boughs.of a Willow Tree in fome clean Place 


to Athes, and after they have 


t 


wath’d the Horfe’s 


Pundanzent with Watery Arew fome ‘Of the finett 


S'; Others fquire’ 


Several there ar 
Of Lead wiih half 


Ei A: L; 


of them upon it, and put it up into its Place again 
with a warm Hand, then tie down his Tail be- 
tween his hinder’ Legs to- his Surcingle’ pretty 
ftreight, and it will knit very ftrong again. . | 

hite Pepper that has been beaten and fearc'd 
very fine, being ftrewed on the falles Fundament 
arid us’d as the others, is alfo very good, 


3 


¢ who beat. fix Drams of Salt 
a Pint of Goats Mitk, or for 


want Of. thar, of Cows Milk, cil. they are well, 


, NcOrporated: The Salt of Lead.mutt be firtt bear- 


‘fen ina Mortar, 


Milk, heating and 
: Bether, till they be 
_ liquid Ointment. 


: forementioned Fo 
~Ulntment into the 


and by Degrees pour'd on the 
‘mixing them all the while tO-, 
reduc’d to the Thicknefs of 2, 
The Salt of Lead fometimes 


imbibes ‘a larger Quantity of Milk than at other 
mes, and theretore you mut pour iuto the 
i eOrtar, Only what is fufficient to, bring it into, the 


rm: Put a Tent dipt in this. 
Fundament, and anoint all the 


Part ‘with it, repeating the Application from Time 


to Time. Here j 


t mult be obferv’d, that when, 


the Falling Of the Fandament ig occafioned by 
the ‘cutting off oF the Tail, »and accompanied, 


With a great Swelling, the Horfe is ina very dan= 


-8¢rous Condition, 


for it is always almoft'a Sign, 


Of Gangréné in the Tail, that {preads towards the 
Back, ahd therefore after a fuccefSlefs Trial, of 


¥, . 


this Remedy you may give him aver for loft. | " 
the Vy ARD; 


FALLING of 
| Horfe, piccegding 


, draw up his: Yar 


ALRD, a: Diftemper ina 
fram his Want of Stren; th, to 


within the Sheath, but he lets ic 
hang down ‘between ‘his Le $s ‘gnd this. is, occa- 
| ffoned either. throug 
ber; or by the Means of fome Refolutions in the 


| Mufcles and Sinews, ferving the fame, caufed by, 


me violent’Slip, 


Strain, or Stroak in the Back, 


§ 

| or elfe by {ome great Wearinefs and Tiring. ‘ 

| tn this ‘Cafe it i§ good to wah the Yard in fome. 
| 


Sea Water, or Water and Si 
i do, pritk. all the outmott Skin of his Yard with a 
“| tharpned” Neédlé Yer _Mlightly,. and” wath an 
: Pritks ‘wieh ‘ftrong’ vi A 


together’. 


the’ 


aw up his Yard again, ‘but ‘lp. 


lick clean ‘peeled gr bruifed,; bathe his Back with 
Oi,’ Wine; and Nid made warm, and mingled 


FALLING-SICKNESS otherwile calle Epi- 
i PA). “ok Which, though Df. Chomel has fooken 
j Pretty largely’ under ‘that Head, yet havin Taid 
g. | fome ‘few. Things here Which may be of ufe, ‘we 
i<annot well omit them, in-refpe& to the Cure of 


‘dnd’ let thé ‘Patient drink the Juice that ‘comes: 
‘ from them, or -clfe let him eat of them ‘often: 


1Rueé taker in Drink is alfo a Sovereign Remedy 


for this Evil, 


fs Take three Drams of Agarick; | and one Dram 
| OF ‘Gutta Gummi, mix thefe two Drugs toge- 


‘ther, and make the 


m up into’ Pills; letthe Patienr, 


if an adult Perfon, take nedr a Drain at ‘a, Dofe, 


:and Children half a Drain, for three Days, but it 


a 


jmaft be evéty, otier Day, “atid that in the Morn- 
,ing fafting “two Hours after, you may give Him 


:fome Broth or Gruel‘ The Remedy, if you pleafe; 
may be repeated every Month; ' the Patient muft 
keep his Chamber on thofe Days in. Which h¢, 


‘takes thefe Pil ls. 


See Epilepfy. 


“FALLING. 
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FALLING-SICKNESS or APOPLEXY, a 
Diftemper to which Hawks are fubje@, the fame 
being .a Dizzinefs or Vertigo in the Head, pro- 
teeding from cold Vapours a ee out of the 
Stomach, bred there through il! Food, ftale Meat, 
and unnatural Ufage. The Symptoms are very 
apparent, for fhe will fall from the Perch with- 
out bating, being taken witha general Trembling, 
and after a little Space will gt up again, but will 
continue fick and heavy forfome Hours after. _ 

To cure this Diftemper, take the Juice of the 
Herb Afterion, wath her Meat therein, and fo 
feed her: Or inftead thereof, take the Juice of 
Pellitory of Spatx, mixed with a little Sallad Oil, 
and put three or four Drops thereof in each Ear, 
and fome into her Nares: Keep her warm in 
fome dark Place, or hooded, that fhe may not 
fee Light to difquiet her; but if you find the will 
be quiet, fuffer her to fit bare, and in the Light, 
but keep her warm, give her reft, and warm light 
Food, as fmall Birds, and the like, that are eafy 
of Digeftion. | 

FALLING-SICKNESS , a Diftemper that 
fometimes befals Hews; and it was not known at 
firft what this Diftemper meant : Good Houfe- 
wives at firft cook it for a Bewitchery of their 
Poultry; for thefe poor Animals fall away ftrange- 
ly, acd fometimes continue immovable and with- 
out eating; and if Nature now and then prompts 
them to fome Motion, it is in a very furprizing 
. mariner. All forts of Poultry are very difficultly 
cored: of this Diftemper, which being occafion’d 
by Vapoors that their Heads cannot bear, very often 
Kalts them; and no other Remedy has hitherto 
been found for it, if they efcape, butto cut off 
the ends of their Claws, and to wet them often 
with fome Wine. = _ Rees 

As for their Food, they give them at firft fome 
boiled Barley for four or five Days, then purge 
them with Beets or Cabbage, and after that for 
four Days more make them eat pure Wheat, but 
siever Hemp Seed; then they turn them loofe into 


the Yard. ee 
- FALLOW-GROUND, a Term in Agricul- 
ture, by which is underftood fuch Ground as has 
not of a long Time been broken up with the 
Plough; and Fullowixg is the firft ploughing for 
Bartey, as Stirring is the fecond ploughing for Bar- 
ley, and Sowing the third ploughing for Barley, 
and: the fowing it jut upon the ‘Ploughin . See 
Earth, Plow,. Plougbing of Land, and Ridge. — 

" FALSE QUA , a Diftemper in a Hor/e, 
being a. Rift, Crack, er Chink on the Outfide, 
but mo(t commanty on the Infide of a Horfe’s 
Hoof, which is an unfound Quarter, feeming as, 
if ic were a Piece put therein, and not all of one 
entire Piece: Thé Misfortune cornes fometimes 
from: it! Shoeing and a en by Gra- 
velling, or a prick with a ail or Stub, which 
will’ make him halt; and waterifh Blo 
out of the’ Rift or Chink. 

The manner of Cure is, to take-off the Shoe, 
‘and to take. away fo much of the Hoof on the 
Side the Sorrance {s, that when the Shoe is fet on 

ain, the Chink may be wholly uncovered, which 

Shink muft be opened ro the Quick with a draw- 


will ifue 


1 the 
in a Vein, which feeds and nourithes the Difeafe ; 
‘fometimes it comes by Spur-galling with rufty, 
Spurs, Snaffle Bit, or the like; as alfo by the 


downwards, and ride him with no other Shoe 
till his Foot be hardned and become found. 
FALSE WOOD, a Term in Gardeming ; the 


fame being the Branch of a Tree, which grows | 


ina Place where ic ought not, having flat Eyes, 
and far diftant from one another, and becoming 
generally thicker and longer than all the reft be- 


longing to the Tree, into which a good Part of | 


its Nourihment fteals ; and therefore we fay, we 
mult commit Hoftilities againf{ Branches ot Fulfe 
Wood, unlefs we have a Mind to preferve and 
keep upthe Trees by pruning off all the old Branch- 
es, and retaining the other. | 

CE, a Mixture ufually made of feveral 
forts of Meat and Herbs chopt finall, and well 
feafoned with Spice, in order to ttuff any Joint of 
Meat, Fowl, or Fith; there is very great Variety 
of thefe Farces, and fome are diftinguithed by par- 


ticular Names, as Godivoes, Mirotons, Poupe- | 


tons, Salpicons, 9c. and Directions will be mee. 
with in this Work how to make thofe of Cro- 
quets, Veal and Mutton Cutlets, and fo of ihe 
reft under their refpe@ive Heads; and for the 
manner of preparing a fifo Farce, the Reader is 
referred to thar Article. ; 

FARCIN or FASHIONS, a Difeafe in Hor-. 
Ses, defcribed by our Engi Authors, to be a, 


creeping Ulcer, and the moft loathfume, ftink- - 


ing, and filthy Difeafe that can befal a Horfe,, 
proceeding firft from corrupt Bloud, engendred. 
in the Body by over Heats and Colds, which be- 


_gins firft with hard Knots and Puftles, that at lat 


y Spreading and dilating themfelves will overrun 
Beal's whole Body; but it commonly begins 


biting of fome other Horfe, infeed with the 
fame Diftemper; or if it be in the Leg, it ma 
come by one Leg’s interfering with the other, and. 


-many other Ways. 
Me 


. Chomel fays, the Farcin in Horfes is the 
fame as the Small-Pox is in Men, and it proceeds 


from being in the Company of other Hortes ia- 
: feted with it, or by making too much Hafte to. 
fatten, when they are very lean, and not recover 
: ed out of the great Fatigues they have undergone, 
or finally from the over Abundance of Nourith-. . 


ment they have been wont to take without any 


| Exercife, and a Negle@ to ler them Blood in thee 


Condition. , 
Many Things are prefcribed for the Cure of 
this Diftemper ; firft after the Horfe ts blouded: 


ing ay and the Rift filled with a Rowl of |. for this Evil. 


Hurds, 
Wax, Sheep’s Suet, of each a like Quantity melt- 
éd together: Chis mult be renewed once a Day 
ejlf it be whole; and thus the Rift being clofed on 
the Top with this Ofntment, draw the Place be- 
uwixt be Hoof and the Hair with a‘ hot [ron o- 
verchwart, Which will make it grow and fhoot 


{prin an Ointment made of Turpentine, |: 


Bot more particularly, if the Farci» be in the 
fore Parts of the Horfe, take two Ounces of 
\Arfenick, put it into 4 new Piece of Cloth, and 
bind it up with a Piece of new Pack-Thread, and 
faften it to his Main; but if in the hinder Parts as 
‘well as the other, then hang it upon his Tail, and 

the 
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the more you ride and exercife him, the better ; 
and though the common Way is to keep him with 
a {pare Diet, it is adjudged to be an Error, and it 
fhould be otherwife. 

Upon the firft Appearance of the Farcix, and 
before it begins to be raw, take Chamber-Lye, 
Soor, and Bay-Salt, boiled very well together ; 
then at Night wath the infe&ted Place with a Rag 
apon the*end of a Stick, very hot, but not fo hot 


as to {cald away the Hair, then in the Morning | 


anointit with Tarand black Soap, boiled together 
Pretty hot, and let this be repeated four or five 

Imes. : 

To cure him at twice taking, it is propofed 
to take theinner Rind of Elder, the inner Rind 
of the Wallnut Tree, and the fame of the Bar- 
berry Tree, an equal Quantity, and not above an 
Handful in all, which boil a little while in a 
Quart of {trong Beer ; then take out the Barks, and 
add thereto the Powder of Turmerick, Fenugreek, 
and two Nut-Galls beaten to Powder, with the 
Powder of Grains of Paradice, about an Ounce 
of all of them, which boil in the fame Beer a- 
bout as long as before ; then {weeten ft with T'rea- 
cle, and give him lukewarm in the Morning faft- 
ing, and let him faft two or three Hours after it, 
-and order him as you do a fick Horfe; if you put 
in it a litle Handful of Stonecrop, it will be the 
better; the Buds of the Farcis mutt be wafhed 
Night and Morning with a Water, made of green 
Copperas boiled a little while in Chamber- Lye, 
into which before boiling you muft pet a good 
Quantity of Salt or Brine. ao 
- FARCIN, or that called WATER FARCIN, 
befals a Horfe by feeding upon low, wate 
Grounds, and in Pits or Holes, where the Grafs 

ws above Water, who in picking out the Grafs 
scks the. Water therewith ; and this will caufe 
Horfes fometimes to fwell under the Belly and 
Chops, which Swelling, when # conyes to be 
pricked ‘with a red hot lion, bent back again abogt 


the length of a Fleam, there will iffue from it 


Abundanve-of yellow, grey, and oily Water. | 
. Jhe.ufual and common Way of ecuri it, is 


to take « long and finall iron Rod, as ¢, 


heated red hot in the Fire, wherewith they ftrike 
the {welled Parts, and when the Matter is out 
they wath chem, that they may be keptfrom wrank- 
ling, and: fo eake out the Fire with Chamber- 

and Salt, and fome Powder of Bole Armoniack 
mixed amo 
three or four Times... 

. FARM. See Ferm. 

FAT, the white, greafy, oily, and 
ftance which is bred fromn the moft airy Part of 
the Blood in Animab. Fat differs no otherwife 
from Suet,- but upon ttre Account of the Sulidity 


of Subftance which is more in the kat chan the’ 


other, becaufe of the Humidity which predomi- 
nates more in Fat than Saet, and confequently 


it melts more eafily, and after it is melted, will 


not fo readily acquire its former -Solidity as 
Suet. There: is moredver another Difference 
between them, by Reafon of the Situation of the 


Parts of the Animal; for Fat is found between: 
the Skin atid the Fleth, but Suet is about: the Kid- 
meys; to which we may add, ‘that it is only found - 


in horned Beats. 


In making choice of Fat and Suet, you may | 


pitch upon that which is ftefh and not rank, of a 
good finell, clean, and free from all Filth, and 
not falted, if it be poffible, becaufe Salt deltroys 
their natural Moifture, and makes them fharp ; 


A it, as hot as may be endured for 


thick Sub- 


of Time; then let it ftand till it falls to the 


and particularly as to anodine and remollient Fats, 
the firft mult be taken before it is tempered, and 
the laft moift, that of a white Colour, they allow 
to bea Sign of Agednefs: Laftly, both the one 
and the other muft be taken from a found Animal, 
and fuch a one as died of no Sicknefs. 

The moft proper Time to take the Fat and Suet 
of Animals, in order to be melted and laid up, is, 
when they have moft of them, and that is in the 
Autumn ; but ‘before melting, you muft wath 
them feveral Times in cold Water, and when you 
have taken away the little Skins and Veins, you 
muft melt them over a fmall Fire in a double Vef- 
fel, and then lay them up im earthen of pewter 
Pots, and inadry and cold Place. : 

Man's Fat is made ufe of in Phyfick; fois his 
Marrow, Skuil, and even the Stones, and Worms 
that breed in his Body while alive; his Fat and 
Marrow have the Vertue to efface Scars; this 
fame Fat {s ratifying and anodine, and being ap- 
piy’d to the Joints, it ftrengthens the Nerves. The 
Skull is not only cephalick but alfo lfthontriptick ; 
and it’s much ated in Epilepfies: The Stone taken 
out of the Body is likewife lithontriptick; and thé 
Worms prepared as they fhould be will kill the 
Worms themfelves. See Worms. 

Hen Fat is of a middling Nature, between that 
of Pork and Godfe Fat; being uféd freth and 
without Salt, it is yery good for the Difeafes of 
the Womb; it heals chop’d Lips, it allays the 
Pains of the Ears, and thofe which are caufed by 
fmall Puftules growing on the Nipples of ‘the 
Breaft: The inward Tunick of the Ventricle, a¢- 
cording to Diofcorides, being dry’d and polveriz'd 
and drank in fome Wine is good for thofé who 
have a Pain in rhe Stomach, biti 

-FATNING a HORSE, a Method to bria 
this Animal from a lean Condition into goo 
Cafe; and forafmuch as that there are 4 Mul- 
titude of Things ptefcribed for this end, we fhall- 
fele@ anly thofe which have been expetimented 


to be the beft. One Prefcription is, to tike of B- 


lecampane, Cummin Seed, Tamarisks, and Ani- 
feed, of each two Ounces, 4 Handful of Ground: 
fell, all which boil véry well with three Heads of 
Garlick, cteanfed and ftampt in a Gallon of ftrong 
Ale; then ftrain it well, and give the Horfe a’ 
Quart lukewartn if the Morning ; then ride him 
till he be warm, and fet hin up hot; continue 
this for four or five Mornings, then turn him to 
Grafs, if it bé a‘fuitable Time of the Year, but 
if otherwife, keep him within; and over and be- 
fides the {aid Drink, take the fine Powder of E-. 
lecampane, and the fame Quantity of Cummin 
Seed Powder, and every time give him Pro- 
vender, take half an Ounce of this Powder, and 
{prinkte it by ite and little ihto it, for fear he 
fhould naufeate it until it be quite eaten up. 

. Another Way tO fatten your Horfe, is to give 
him three Mornings togéther a Pint of {weet 
Wine, and two Spoonfuls of Diapente brewéd | 
together, for that will take away all Infe@ion and 
‘Sicknefs in-the inward Parts; then feed him with 
Provender, at leaft three Times a Dae After 
his’ Water tn the Morning, after his Water in the 
Evening, arid at nine a Clock at muaN and if you 
find that he Goes not eat his Provender well, then 
change it to anather, and let him have moft of 
that ‘he loves beftt. 

Others, to fatten a Horfe let him Blood, then 
put half 4 Buthel of Barley Meal into a Pailful - 
of Water, ftirring it about for a confiderable Space 

ote 
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tom, and pour out the Drink, and make him eat 
the Meat that remains at the bottom of the Pail, 
thrice every Day, Morning, Noon, and Night; 
if he refufes or feems unwilling to eat the Meat 
alone, mix it with a little Bran; next Day leffen 
the Quantity of Bran, and at laft give him none 
at all, for it ferves only to accuftom him to eat 
of the Meat, or indeed of the Bran ; you may 
mix a fma!l Quantity of Oats with the Meal, and 
diminihh it by Degrees as before: It is to be ob- 
ferved, that the Barley muft be ground every 
Day as you ufe it, for it will quickly grow four, 
after which the Horfe will not tafte it. 

There are but few Hor/fes that may not be fat- 
ned by keeping them to this Diet, for the Space 
of twenty Days; Barley ground after this manner 

urges the Horfe, and cools his inward Parts; 

ut indeed, the greateft Efficacy lies in the Wa- 
ter, that is impregnated with the moft nourifhing 
and ufeful Subftance of the Meal. When. you 
perceive the Horfe to thrive and grow tufty, 
you may take off his Diet by Degrees, giving him 
at firft Oats once, and Barley Meal twice a Day; 
then Oats twice, and the Meal once, till the 
Horfe be perfe&ly weaned; in the mean Time 
you may give him Hay and alfo good Straw, if 
you pleafe, but you muft not ride him, only walk 
him foftly about half an Hour or thereabouts, in 
the middle of the Day. 7 = 

‘After the Horfe has eaten Barley Meal for eight 
Days, give him the following Purgative, if you 
find he ftands in need of it ; take of the fineft, 
Aloes an Ognce and a half, Agarie, and Roots 
of Flower de Luce of Florence, of each an Ounce, 
beat them all three to Powder, and mix them 
witH a Quart of Milk warm’as it comes from the 
Cow, if you can procure it, keeping your Horfe 
bridled fix Hours before, and four Hours after 
taking it, without ‘difcontinuing his ufual Diet : 
This Purgation.will etfe€ually operate, fince the, 
Humours are already prepared, and the Body — 
moiftned and cooléd, and therefore the Medicine 
will not occafion iny Diforder or Heat, and the. 
Horfe will vifibly mend, after the Operation of. 
the Purge is quite ceafed: You. muf keep your. 
Horfe eight Days longer to the Diet, as before.., 
J€ Horfes of Value that are full of Mettle, and. of 
a hot and dry Conftitution, were kept to this 
for a convenient Space of Time once every Year, 
it would infallibly preferve them from feveral Di-; 
ftempers, and it is efpecially ufeful at the end of 
the Campaign, or after a long Journey. . 

If your Horfe tofes his Appetite when he begins 
¢o eat the Meal,.as it happens not. unfrequently, - 
you ‘may tie a Chewing all to his Bit, renewing 
it fo often tilt he begins to feed heartily on the 
Barley ; for thefe Balls not only teftore loft Ap- 
petite, but purify the Blood, prevent Difeafes, and 
contribute to the fatning of the Horfe. 

“-FATNING of FOWL. See Posliry, | - 

FATNING of SHEEP, a Way to increafe . 
the Bulk and Goodnefs of thefe Animals. 

Mr. Chomel fays, that all the Sheep you defign 
to fatten ought to be put into a feparate Stall, and 
that the Shepherd muft take particular Care to 
drive them into the Fields, as foon as Day ap- 
péars, and before the Dew is off the Ground; 
and that though he has faid in another Place, that 
he muff not do it till after, the Cafe is not the 
fame, for that which is wholfome for the Sheep 
you are to keep, is not fo for thofe you would 
tarren: The Dew yponthe Grafs is a faice which 
ComIMBUNIcates fuch g Subftanceto the 


-@ 


ee « 


m, that thofe | 


that feed thereon, grow fat ina fhort Time, and 
therefore he adds, that this Advice is not to be 
negleéted. 

As foon as the Corn is off the Ground, he 
muft without Delay drive them co the Stubble, 
that they may feed upon the Gleanings; he muft 
make them drink a great deal, and give them 
fomething from Time to Time to excite them to 
do it often; let them continue in the Ffelds from 
Break of Day, till about eight.a Clock in the 
Morning. This is fpoken of a hotter Country than 
ours, when the Heat is begun to be felt; and 
then drive them back to their Stalls; becaufe the 
too great Heat of the Sun will bean Impediment to 
their fatwimg; but let them at three inthe After- 
noon be turned out again to Grafs. 

The Time in France tobegin todo this by them, 
is ufually in the Month of May, and they con- 
sinue it till Faly 5; this they do to thofe Flocks 
they would fell betimes, but for thofe that are de- 
figned for the Shambles, later; they begin with 
them at the end of Fuly, and fo continue to the 
end of September. To the Obje&ion, which per- 
haps fome might raife, why the whole Flock 
fhould not be fatned; and would it not be the 
better Way to preferve them? He anfwers, that 
there is no Neceflity to have breeding Sheep fo 
fat to make them fruitful, bute on the contrary, 
they ought to bea little lean, and they will not 
thea be fo apt to caft their Lambs. Sheep fed as 
aforefaid, are in more Danger in the Winter; too 
much will contribute to make them rot, for hav- 


.ing acquired this Fat by a Method of Nourith- 


ment, that is contrary to their Nature, as the 


| Dew is, and their drinking much, the Defeéts of this 
. Nourifhment being correéted only on theaccount of 
‘ the Heat of the Seafon, the ill 
‘with the ry ba but fufpended, which would 
appear in the 

‘it; and hence it is, that before the Month of 
pinks they ufually part with fuch fost of 
[\dbeep. 

PATNING of SWINE. See Seine. 


ffe&ts it produces 


inter, if fuffered to live thro 


‘-FAUGH-GROUND, Ground lying Faagh, 
or left to lye_a Year or more unploughed. 
'  FEBRIIFUGE, an Ague Powder, though the 
1 Preparation and Dofes of the Qassquina or Bark 
-has been in a manner fixed elfewhere, yet we 
{muft not omit the taking Notice of the Ages and 
‘Conftitutions of Perfons on fuch Oceafions, for 
you muft give to thofe who are thin and lean, to 
young Children, and big bellied Women, one 
‘third Jefs than tO others, who are grofs, replete, 
and in the Vigour of their Years. ee 
Secondly, You muft at the third Fit of a Tertian 
or double Tertian, open a Vein twice or thrice, 
and repeatitif there is Occafion; after bleeding, 
comes purging, as fet down under the Head of 
Agues or Intermitting Fevers: This being done, 


4'the Bark may very fafely be taken alone during 


‘the Intermiffions, otherwife the Cure will be long 
and difficult. . 

It is farther to be obferved, that you muft not 
be difcouraged, if after two or thrce Dofes the 
Fever is not removed ; you mult not cifcontinue 
the ufe of. it, being fure it will have its Effea, 
and though. the Fever be removed, you willdo 


well to continue the ufe of it every fourth Day, 


for a Month or fix Weeks, to the end you may 


entirely difpel it ; and then retrench the Bleedings | 


and Purgings, unlefs fome Accident happens, 
which obliges you to take other Meafures. 


As 


— 
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-Te’s always indeed to be fuppofed that there is:a 
difcretionary.Power lodged in the Pruner to con- 
fider well the Weaknefs or Vigor of a Tree’to 
be prun’d, but more particularly with Refpea 
to a Peach. Some fay, that that Tree which 
by reafon of its Weaknefs requires to have its: 
Branches catry’d’ perpendicularly is not worth 
eaaa te ccna seu aH another. esi 
oom; becaufe the certain Confequence o ¢:. 
Pradtice coritinued ‘will be Barennels in the Mid- 
die, which will prove incurable. The Sap: indeed: 
‘in the perpendicular Branch of'a weak Tree afcends: 
freely and. uninterruptedly, but for. that Reafon. 
it will seyery Year, inftead of two or three: fides 
Branches put. forth only at the-Extremity, ‘and fo: 
oe ee Llanes 5 but 
ithe Diftemper foon becomes: pa(t Cure,: becaufe! 
old Wood Branches in a Pech. are. not.-torbe. 
fhortned: with any. View of new: Wood frobprhe: 
Place of Incifion as in other ‘Trees, amd: tht: dd-s 
,Caflons,'the; middl¢ aid ‘the ‘Bottom ‘to be always 
j barren: 10. that wthed itifs ‘cecommended fovske! 
'Gardiner to carry: the Branthcs:of a Peach hor 
‘rontally; tis pot:fo much, to procure Blofloms,: 
‘for they are eafiig had both tii wedk and vigorous! 
| Frees, as alsayd ta ptefesve: young Wood ‘ini the: 
| Middle of the Treeztand do.,t0; keep it langriat{ 
'Héalth add:Vigeur:. Tbhete: Rutes' are:indeed rcal- 
' culated : for. » bad :-Sofl. and, Climate ;; -but: where) 
| thefe ue pleted) Peath ts ag hardy be-: 
|mnanaged:armis for fifceen:or fixteen:: Years: tdga-! 
‘then: Asto she Pear; Plum, .and Apricot, 2thefes 
ap; fo tl ' Rules may: edfily be atlowedso be of general AD fxs | 
at, Hazard and weakning of its Conftitution ; || efpécially. to:thofe. who defire- plenty in .a fictie: 
leg therefore the laft kind Hand for Winter prun-. j time and a-lfttle Room... 28 400 6) et ue 
ing be.put..to the Vine in the very Beginning of |; -Be fare: this:Month to’ keep‘ apen.all. Drains, 
this Month. if poffible,. after which take the largeft | that the Water may not‘(tand of. ftagnate. ia; 
ud heft.Shoots of the laft Year’s Growth, now. |: anp Past ‘of the Garde, efpacially Bear tha: Bar- 
ready..cut off,. parting them flopewife into thé |; ders: where. Frain Trees -grosvy, ‘for thatowenltd” 
Ground about ten Inches deep, leaving:only one: |:be certain Death to them’ without.a timely Re-. 
Bud. above.Ground sthefe, put into light Earth and \maed: Ear | j aon 6 ENE et eee 
athelter’d Place, will moft of them grow, and iii | ow plant Strawberries from the Woodg;; if: 
two. Years time be fjt to remove. jnto the Vine-: | poffible, in untry’d Earth, and this time is rather-to 
yard, .ar to fill up other Vacancies, ».' ' | be: chofem than befare Wintet, .becaufe the Frafts 
l are ape. ta ahtow them ont: of the: Groufid,-and: 
‘leave their Roots bare to the Deftru@tion of ‘the: 
Plarits; and. :"Dufappointmenht of the -Gardiner ; 
! Rasberries are alfo> to. be planted this. Manth.in 
\fome fhady Place, and, the'dead Shoots af. tke 
| laf Yiear: are all: 20: be carefully removed from’ 


_ As for thofe who have a quartan Ague, once 
bleeding will do at firft, but the Patient mutft be 
purged much more than the others. 

Let the Ague be of what fort it will, the Pa- 
tient muft mever drink when he has the cold Fit 
upon him, and very little in the hot Fit, by which 
Means he will efcape a Drop{y, or a Schirrus in 
the Spleen. | | 
_ Above all Things, take Care to avoid giving 
the Bark after an Inflammation in the Breaft, nor: 
to thofe who have fome Ulcer or Abfcefs in the: 
inward Parts; but ic will be very efficacious in 
Indigeftiions of the Stomach, Sharpneffes and 
Prickings that provoke the Party to:vomit in Fe- 
vers, that are attended with a frequent Hickup, in 
canine Appetites, flow Fevers, which proceed: 
not from .a-Confumptian, and all other Maladies 
proceeding from tharp and acid Humours. 

» You, may give, it-wijhout Danger.in continual 
Fevers, by jnfufing it -either in a Lemonade, or 
fome . very cooling Tiffane, or whether with, 
fome AP les, Roots-of Nenuphars, ,Aileluya, or' 
the like Thittgs: o ; 
_FEBRUARY, the fecand Month of the Year, 
which :ufuglly confifts of eight and twenty Days;: 
but of nine and twenty ia Leap-year,: which haps. 
pens every fourth Year;. the Sun enters into Psf- 
ees about the ninth of this, Month.. Moft of the 
Work done in the Fruit Gardex the laft Month: 
mutt be continued inthis. 2 + peur 
But the Vine muft by no means feet the Knife- 
later than. february ;. for this would, occafion an. 
immoderate Bleeding:and Expenee of Sap; to the; 


’ 
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This is a proper Seafon, if you have flip’>d. Ado~ 
ber, to plant Vines and indeed all other forts of. 
Fruit Trees. either Dwarfs or Standasds; for ig, 
would be quite wrong, to lofe another Year’s: 
Growth in waiting till the next OGober. How- 
ever, to avoid Repetitiog,- it isco be noted. that 
the Method of: Planting, and the beft Ways. of 


making Borders, é9¢. are to be found under. ehe 
Head of that Month. ee | 

Now is the time to make ufe of thofe Cyons cut 
Off fram.the Trees in Faxuary; for. the latter End 
of this is moft proper co graft in the Cleft Pears, 
and Plyms of all forts, Apples and Cherries, 
and that withouChaving any Regard to the com- 
fnon, bot weak and groundlefs Superftition of 
the Age of the Moon: Grafting Apples may be. 
deferred indeed fomewhat longer. | 

This is a Month of great Bufinefs with a true 
Lover of Fruit, when he is to: exercife his Knife, 
his Skill, and Patience, in corre&ing the great 
Diforders of his Apricot and Peach Trees, firft by 
untacking them from the Wall, and then freeing 
them of all their dead Wood, fhortning the Wood 
and Fruit Branches according to the Rules of Art, 
and nailing up; and laft of all prune and nail the. 
Neétarines ; ever remembering that the true Beau- 
ty of a Tree confifts.in having its Branches laid, 
as much as poffible, horizontally, and. the :Mid-. 
dle.of the Tree free from great Wood and perpen- 
dicular Shoots. : . 


: the Roots, pranihg -alfo'the Tops of tie sew: 
| Shoots. where ‘the Fruit ;is expedted. os. 


‘ Tho Efpaliers of Rears, Plums, or Apples, fo 
uféfal. ss well.as profitable :in. a Garden,’ may: 


be planted inithis Month .aS weil as in Ocfobder 5 


for being planted at a convenient Diftance froma 
Fruit ‘Wall, they are an admirable Defence for 


‘ that againft blighting Winds, and likewile anfwer 
‘ the ExpeGation.of the Planter, in providing noble 
_Fewits;of all. fuch Kinds, as will bear -without a 


Wall. Nowto make thefe E(paliers anfwet to the 
beft Purpofes both Ways, the proportioning: their 
Height to -theit:Diftance from the Wall fhould be 
as eight ro ten, that is, if they are fet at twenty 
Foot Diflance ftom the Wall, they fhoutd be fuf- 
fered to grow eight Foot high, and fo more, or 


_ lefs proportionably ; and yet it is by no means ad- 
: vifeable cocrowd a Wall, whofe Fruit requires Air 

and Opennefs with Efpaliers too near them; there- 
_ fore the Proportion is --better at fomme reafonable 


Diftance, if the Ground will allow it:.]e may 
alfo be added here, to encourage the: planting of 


' Efpaliers, that they are a much better Defence 
F ff 


againft 
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againft blighting Winds than tall Walls, as they 
do more naturally, and as is known experi- 
mentally, break their Force and caufe them to 
lofe their Power. 

- Now is the time to fow al! forts of Kernels for 
the Nurfery, in foii that is nottoo untractable, 
nor too poor: Still continue tocleanfe your Fruit 
Trees of Mofs, and to roll the Gravel Walks 
after Rain and Froft. 

The moft deftra&ive Enemies to dwarf Pears 
and Plums in this and the preceding Month, is one 
of the fmalleft Birds call’d a Tom-tit or Tit- 


moufe, which in hard Weather will make great: 


Havock on the bearing Buds: Shooting at thefe 
among the Branches does more Harm ‘than good ; 
bnt Birdlime is an effeQual Remedy: Their De- 


We proceed next to the Work to be done in 


the Kstchen Garden in the Courfe of this Month; 


about the Middle of which fow Beans, Peafe 
Parfly, Spinnage, Carrots, Parfhips, fome Tor- 
reps, Scorzonera, Onions, Leeks, fome of -the 
Dutch brown Lettices and Radithes: you may 
replant Lettices in Nurfery Beds to have ’em cab- 
bage early. aks eae: 
Sow Skirret in light rich Ground, ‘where 
may have fome Moittore}. it’s the Opinion of fome 
that when their Roots are two Inches long, chey’ 


. fhould be tranfplanted to make ’em farge.- — 


Plant Garlick, Shatlovs and Rocambole for Itt= 
creafe in light Ground. — - 7 ao 

Set Potatoes and Fernfaltm Artichoaks, ‘in hea- 
vy Ground, a 


_ Tranfplant your Cabbage Plants for a Crop, ‘if 
that Work was not done thé preceding Monthy. . 
| Sow Afparagus Steds in: the natural Ground. - 
Renew the Heat of your Hot Beds with frefly 
. Dung, and continue to fow Cucumbers-aid Me-! 
Tons. ever? ten Days, for feat of Dangetifrom the 
Weather, . a eee 
_ Now make'astfo a hoe Béd for alt forts-of' an- 
‘nual Seeds except Africas and Hreach Matigotds, 
which may remain unfown ‘till the next Mond: 
_ other wife they would grow too big for the Frames 
| before the Weather wonld permit them to fland 
ema ae Ber ic hes 
i oow fome of the Batterfea Kidney Beans upoht- 
‘a Hot Bed thae you may have! Beans i A end 
‘raife. fome Purflane opén‘hoi Beds <b do not 


ftruGion is not to be negheGed, becaufe that being 
Tach: great Breeders, they will a iraag/ multiply fo 
asthe Mifchief witt be unfuffetable, efpecially in 
a-Garden not over large... 

¢ Fmuits in prime, ortyet laft nfs are the Kentifh 
Kitton; ‘Roffer, andblelland Pippins, Deux-ans, ' 
Winter Queeningy ‘Harvey: fometimes; Pome: 
water, Pomeroyy Goldenidoncer, ‘Reineting ,. 
Lones, Pearmain,’’ Wimet Peartnuin, €s5'c. and. 
the; Peats. are ae belted ae Wimmer 
Bappering, licle Dagobert, fsei: 2 cis. Sipe 

iT his Ni nth had ioe nf comoionly fetkoned fn 
one Climate to be the wettel’ in the whole Year; 
and it ‘has heen obferved we sarely have any tating! 
Froft begin at this Seafon ; and that when Fasa- 
ery has given us apood Share of Frof and Snow, | 


_ the Weather in Febrxary is commonly. warm and 
pieagant, and if that: 


ber or:Ornament, if thefe Works. were 


not com- 
pleted in September or Offober. 
“Elm Sets. thould-ndw be gathered from the 


Roots: of’ large Trees;and planted in Nurfery 


Beds, and young Planrations, provided for all forrs 
Foreft Trees and Shrubs, which are propagated 
fron: Slips or Layers. _ i ee 

' Set “Acorns.of the Hex, Cork-tfee, and Eat 
Ouk, Chefnuts and. Wallnute, and fow. the Sa- 
thera Of the Elm and Bay-berries, all which come 
upthefirft Year, © 2) 

Sow the Matt of the Afh, Beech, and fuch 
other Timber Trees as have been prepared a 
Year in Sand; for elfe they will be two Years 
in the Ground; as atfo the Berries of the Haw- 


thorn, Yew, Holly and fuch Ever-greens pre-: 


par’d as above. Indeed the preparing of Seed in 
Sand has been the common. Pra@ice of Gardi- 
ners, bat fome have.fow’d Holly and Yew Berries 


when they were two Years old, aad had not pre-. 


par’d them that way which came up the firft Year 
without Difficulry; and they have gathered Ath- 
keys in the Spring, which they fow’d immediately, 
and they came op in like manner, and with the 
fame Succefs;. and the Reafon given is that the 
Ath will frequently hold its Keys for two Years 
withoat letting’em drop, and they are prepar’d of 
themfelves at that Age to grow without any Ar- 

Some have gathered Holly Berries, and laid’em 
in a large Heap in the Houfe, without ftitring 
them till the Spring, and found thofe that lay in 
the middle of the Heap not only become void of 
theic Pulp and flefhy Part, but fprouted, and fo 
fowing them immediately they cate up in a 


Miontt’s time, which perhups proceeds from the 
peas the Persie may taife a ae begin to 


a 


End of it. se a 
Make Plantations of Strawberries, Rasbetries, 


j and |, yetfow thegolden Purflane,*for that is too tendet.. 
ppens, “tis an. adinirabte. |, pede 
time for planting of Trees, either for Frait, Tim:: 


_ Now is a proper time to make « Mo 
Bed of Cow’s ‘Dung, coveting it with Straw or 


_ Ditter, at leaft-eight or ‘tery Enches thick) ‘anid be 


fre to water ic well thri¢e in a Week: eHt- die 


'Mahbrooms begin to fpring; which will be ftt wo: 
. Month’s time after making the Bed, if ite Deng 
is not covered too ‘thick with Faith. «| © 


| Now make‘ farge Hot-bed: for forward Rad 


difhes :and- Spring Carrots, which may de fownt 
, together 5. for-the Raddifhes ‘wilt be fit to'draw in 
‘| March, and be quite gone béforé the Carers bem 
gin to fwell: This Bed treft be covered about 
. eight: Inches thick with Earth, and defended from 
‘the Weather ‘with Mats 'fipporeed upon Hoops : 
for Ftarnes and Glafles: would draw the Carrots 
‘too much into Leaf. :.: - 


* Some -fow Collyflower’ Seeds upon forne- de- 


_dlining Hot-bed towards the'titiddle of the Month. 


_ Sow Parfly'in: the riateral Ground towards the 


Gooftburriés, Currants, and Rofes; and you may 
fet Figs Honey-fackles, Jeffamine, eve. eae 
_ The Kitéhen Garden this Mgnth yields us yet 
fome Chardohes; we have fill fome Turneps, 


Parfniips, Beets, Potatoes, Skirrets, and Scorzo- 


nera, with fome young Carrots fown in Faely, 

Afparagus in Hot-bedg is now much better thas 
im thé preceding Month. - mo 
. The Herbs for Kitchen Ufe are thofe menti- 
oned itt Fannary. 

Herbs for boiling are red Cabbages, Sprours of 
Cabbages, and fomie few of the Savoy Cabbages, 
Spinage and the Leaves of the white Beet. oe 

Sallees of this Mouth confift of the fame Herbs 
as in Feaxary, which fee; but we may now add: 
Water-creffes and blanch’d Dandelion. 7 

Cucumbers fown in Ocfober, if they have ftood 
the Rigour of the Fansery Frofts, will, cowards: 
the End of this Month, yreld us fome Fruit, and: 


the 


"— 
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the Kidney Beans which were fown at the fame 
time wl now afford us Plenty of Beans. 

The Work of'thofe who have /Zop Grounds, is 
in this Month to plant Hops, obferving that each 
Set or Planchas no more than two Joints; for if 
they were to have a greater Number, their Shoots 
would be too weak. 

Thofe who keep Bees are now to open their 
half Paffages for them, or a little before, it the 
Weather thould prove inviting, and they mutt 
take care and continue to feed their weak Stocks. 
Sce Fluriff’s Year. 

FELLING of Trees; the cutting down of 
Timber Trees, moft proper to be done when 
they are arrived co their full Age, perfect Growth, 
or beft State, which happens according to the Vae 
riety of their Natures, Situation, &9c, or that there 
is otherwifea Neceflity of felling them: The time 
ofthe Year isto be confidered according to the Oc- 
cafions, or Ufes you have for the Timber; for 
Sale and prefent Advantages, only Oak mutt be 
fell’d from Mid-April to Midfummer, the Sap 
being then proud and the Bark eafy to be taken off, 
which is valuable; but all other Timber when the 
Sap is down in the Winter Seafon, becaufe the 
Sap is apt to breed Worms: The fame Rule 
ftands for all other Trees, as well as Timber, 
and the fame alfo for the Oak that is for a Man’s 
own Ufe; it will laft the longer. 

Felling, according to Mr. Evelys, muft not be 
pradtifed in the Increafe or Full of the Moon, 
nor in windy Weather, at leaft great Winds, left 
it throw the Tree before its time; and as to the 
Manner of Felling efpecially the greater Sort of 
Timber Trees, the firft thing to be taken Care of 
is.a skilful Disbranching fach Limbs as may en- 
danger them in their Fall, wherein much Fore- 
caft and Skill is required, many Trees being ut- 
terly {poiled for Want of it; and therefore in 
Arms of Timber that are very great, you mutt 
chop a Nich under them clofe to the Bole, and fo 
meeting it with downright Strokes, it will be fe- 
ver’d without {plitting. : 

Again, in fellsmg of Timber you mutt obferve 
to cut them as near the Ground as poffible, unlefs 
you defign to grub them up; which to do is of 
Advantage both for the Timber and Wood, be- 
caufe they do not reckon the Timber good that 
grows out of old Stools. The Price of felling 
is ufually twelve pence per Load, and three Shil- 
lings and fix Pence a Load hewing. 

When the Tree is down, ftrip off the Bark, 
and fet it in fuch manner that it may dry well, and 
be well covered from the Wet in cafe of Rain; 
then cleanfe the Bole of the Branches that are left, 
and faw it into Lengths if you do not fell it to the 
Timber Buyers to do it for themfelves. _ 


Now the common way of dealing with them 


is to fell their Timber as it ftands, which is avery 


uncertain. way, or by the Tun, Load, or Foor, 
forty Foot being reckoned a Tun, -and fifty a 
Load, which you meafure either by girt or fquare 
Meafure. They reckon that forty Foot of round 
Timber, or fifty Foot of hewn or {quare Timber 
weighs the fame, that is twenty hundred, which 
is commonly accounted a Cart Load; and as 


they feldom ftrip the Bark off of Elm or Ath, 


they commonly allow one Inch for the Bark, 
which is a great deal more than it comes to; and 
therefore ir you can ftrip off the Bark in the 
meafuring Place, which fhould be always about 
the middle of*the Tree, it will be better. Some 
allow four Foot out of every Load for Afh, and 


five Foot for Oak and Elm; and as for the Comm- 
putation of the Feet, if it is {quare Meafure, the 
Square is taken by a Pair of Cannipers or two 
Rulers clapt to the Side of the Tree, meafuring 
the Diftance between them, and if the Sides are 
unequal, they add them together, and take half 
the Sum, which they account the true fide of the 
Square; but if girt Meafure, by girting the middle 
of the Tree with a Line, and taking a quarter 
Part of the Girt for the Square, meafuring the 
Length from the But-end fo far forwards, till the 
Tree comes to be fix Inches girt, that is four and 
twenty Inches in Circumference, and if the Trees 
have any great Boughs which are Timber, that is, 
which hold fix Inches Girt, they meafure them by 
theinfelves, and add them to the whole; for the caft- 
ing up of the Contents of which they make ufe 
Of Guater’s Line, upon which if you extend your 
Compaffes from twelve to the Number of Inches 
contain’d in the Square, and placing one Foot of the 
Compaffes at the Length, and keeping of the fame 
Extent with your Compaffes if your Square is un- 
der twelve Inches, turn the Compaffes twice to- 
wards twelve; if above twice, from twelve, and 
it will thew your Contents: The way of doing 
which any one that underftands it will fhew you 
in a little time, which way, tho’ ’tis a falfe Me- 
thod of meafuring, being near a fifth Part fhore 
of its true Meafure, yet it being the common 
Practice, you muft be guided by it. - 
- But as many of the Rules are falfe, and that 
upon feveral oe and Difputes it may be 
neceflary for Gentlemen and others who are 
Owners of Timbér Trees, and have a mind to 
difpofe of them,. to try, if they would be good 
Managers, their Meafure feveral ways; we hall 
ae propofe the doing of ic bycommon Arithme- 
tick. bees 
As fuppofe a Tree forty Inches girt and thirty 
oot long, the fourth Part of-forty Inches is ten 
Inches.. Now, | : | 
The Rule is as twelve to ten the fquare Inches, 


‘fo is thirty Foot the Length to a fourth Number ; 


and your fourth Number tells you the Con: 
tents in Feet. 
If you have a mind to know the Value of a 


Tree ftanding, you may girt it, and allowing for 


the Bark, and fo much as you think it will meafure 
lefs in the girting Place than at the Butt, and _tak- 
ing the Height of it, compare it with the foregoing 
Rules, and you may the better guefs at the Worth © 
of it; becaufe you have a Rule to go by: Now as 
to the taking of the Height of any Tree, the beft 
way is with a Quadrant, which the larger it is the 
more exa& you may be in doing it; and ’tis per- 
form’d. after this Manner: Hold your Quadrant: fo 
that your Plummet may fall on forty five-Degrees 
and go to fuch a Dittance from the Tree as that 
you may, thro’ the Sights of your Quadrant, fee 
the Top of it, and meafure from the Place of 

our ftanding to the Foot of the Tree, adding to 
it che Height of your Eye from the Ground, and 
it will give you the defired Height: Or if you 
ftand where the Plummet may fall on twenty two 
Degrees and thirty Minutes, it will be half the 
Height; or fixty feven Decrees and thirty Minutes 
will be the Height and half the Height. 

Before we conclude this Article we are to add, 
that as Zimpber is reckoned by the Load, and 
fometimes by the Zo#, and that in fome Places 
they count fifty Foot to be a Load, and thae 
others reckon forty Foot a Load and fifty Foora 
-Ton, and that many times in the fame Cont 
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fo "tis good always in felling or buying of Timber 
to mention particularly bow many Foot you 
reckon to a Load or Ton; or elfe you may fall 
into many Controverfies and Difputes about it. 

Trees that are sine Inches, gict about a Yard from 
the Ground they commonly reckon to be Timber 
Trees; becaufe fuch will be about fix Inches girt 
in the girting Place, when the Bark is off, which 
will fave the Labour of climbing to meafure them. 

FEMALE Balfam Apple. See Balfam Apple. 

FENCE Month, in Latins Menjfis vetitus, a 
Term peculiar to our own Country, having one 
and thirty Days ia it, beginning fifteen Days be- 
fore Midfammer, .and ending as many after ; in 
which time it is unlawful for ng Boks to hunt ia 
the Foyeft, or to go among the Deer to difquiet 
them, Meaufe it is the time of fawning. 

There are certain Ferxce or Defence Months or 
Seafons for Fifth as well as wild Beafts, asap 
pears by Weft. 2. ¢. 13. in thefe Words. “ All 
© Waters where Salmons are taken, thall be in 
“ Defesce from takivg any Salmons from the Na- 
* tivity of oar Lord unto St. Martin’s Day ; like- 
“ wife that young Salmons fhall not be taken nor 
“© deftroy’d by Nets, &5’c. from the midft of April 
“ to the Nativity of Sc. osm the Baptift. 

FENCES; artificial Works to preferve certain 
Grounds from the Injuries of brute Animals: The 
improf{perons Condition of Woodland and Plan- 
tations proceed frequently from the Negte@ of 
Fences to preferve em from Cattle: The Haw- 
thorn, the bet of common ges, is either raif- 
ed of Seeds or Plants; but fometimes they do not 
peep the firft Year: The Haw and many other 
Seeds, fleep, two Years, and therefore are’ fre- 
quently dug up, in Defpair, before they have 
gone their wholetime, and fo of many other Seeds. 

Ir’s the Advice of Colxmella to rub ripe Hips and 
Haws into the Crevices of Balt-ropes, and then 
to burythem ia a Treach; gs foon as they peep, 
and as long as they require it, they muft be fedu- 
loufly cleans’d of the Weeds for three. or four 
Years, it’ ia Beds defigned for Tran{plantation, 
by which time Seedlings will be of Stature fit to 
remove; it’s found by Experience, that Plants as 
big as one’s Thumb, in almoft a perpendicular 
Pofture, but not all together, becaufe the Rain 
fhould nor get in between the Rind and the 
Wood, and fingle, or at moft not exceeding a 
double Row, profper infinitely, and outftrip the 
clofeit Ranges of our trifling Sets, which make 
but weak Shoots, and whofe Root do but hinder 
each other. | 

But for thofe who do affe&t, or whofe Ground 
may require a Bank of Earth, as ordinarily the 
Verges of Coppices or other Inclofyres do, let 
the Ditch be caft up of about three Foot broad, 
and as many decp, provided the Mould hold it, 
beginning firft co curn up the Turf, upon which 
fome of the beft Earth muft be laid to bed the 
Quick in, and there lay or fet the Plants, two in 
a Foot Space as fufficient. : 

Let the Pjangs be freth gathered, ftrait, {mooth, 
and well rooted, adding now and then at equal 
Spaces Of twenty or thirty Foot, a young Oakling, 
-E)m-facker, Afh, or the like, which in time will 
be ornamental Standards and good Timber : If the 
Hiusbandman muft needs multiply his Raws, a Foot 
or fomewhat lefs above that, upon more congefted 
| Mould, lethim plant another Rank of Sets, fo as 
ts thi ae in the’middle of the Vacuicy of the 
faci’? + tor the fingle Fofs; but if he would for- 


Purpofe, let him do as much on the 


other fide of the fame Depth, Height and Plane- 
ing, and then cup the Top in Pyramids,“with the 
Wortt or Bottom of the Ditch. 

Some plant a Row or two on the Edge, if the 
Mould be good, which ought to be a little falten- 
ed; here alfo fome fet their dry Hedge to defend 
and thade their under Plantation; let the main 
Bank be well footed, and not made with too fud- 
den a Declivity, which is fubjye& co fall in after 
Froft and wet Weather; this is good Husbandry 
for moift Ground; but if the Land lies high, and 
is gravelly, the lower Fecing is bet, which tho’ 
even with the Area itfelf, may be preferved with 
Stakes and a dry Hedge: Weed conftantly for two 
or three Years, ef{pecially before Alia/unmer, and 
chiefly the great Dock and Thiftle. 

It has been their conftant PraGice in the Coun- 
ty of Hereford to plant a Crab-{tock at every 
twenty Foot Diftance in theic Hedges, by which 
means they were provided with all Advantages for 
praiting of Fruit amongft them. Some cut their 
Sets at three Years Growth, even to the very 
Ground, and find that in a Year or two they will 
have fhot as much as in feven, had they been ler 
alone. When the Hedge is about fix Years Sta- 
ture, it muft be plath’d about Feérzary or Ofober 
by fome skilful Countryman: Some have brought 
thofe Hedges to an incredible Perfe@ion by the 
rural way of plathing better than clipping: The 
dcods have a way of tying the young Shoots with 
Bands of Hay; by which they make the Stems 

row fo clofe together, that it inclofes Rabbets in 
arrens inftead of Pales. 

The vulgas way of Quickning is carried on 


after this Manner; where the Ground is more 


dry than wet, for watery Places it abhors, they 
place the &irft Row of Sets in a Trench of abous 
half a Foot deep, even with the Top of the Ditch, 
in a oping Polture, then raife their Bank about a 
Foot upon them, and plant another Row, fo as 
their Tops may juft peep owt overthe middle of the 
Spaces of their fir Row; they cover thefe again 
to the Height or Thicknefs of the other, place 
a third Rank oppofite to the firft, then finihh their 
Bank to its intended Height: The Plants fhould 
not be above one Foot diltant. 

The Seafon of the Work is from the Begianing 
of February to the End of March, or from Sep- 
tember to the Beginning of December; they mutt 
pee the Top of the Bank, unto the utmott 


erge of their Ditch, with a fufficient dry Hedge, _ 


interwoven from Stake to Stake, to fecure their 
Quick from Cattle ; they. are to repair fuch as de» 
cay or do not {pring, by fupplying the dead and 
trimming the reft; after three Years Growth let 
"em fprinkle fome Timber or Fruit Trees among 
them from their Nurferies. 

The greateft Dexterity is required in plathing a 
Hedge after fix, feven, or ten Years; therefore let 
"em in Febpraryor OGober, with a tharp Hand-bill, 
cut off all fuperfluous Sprays and Stragglers, fearch 
out the principal Stems with a keen light Hatchet, 
cut ’em flantwife clofe to the Ground, {0 far till 
they make ’em comply handfomely, which is the 
beit DireG@ian; let ’em lay it from them floping as 
they go, roleng in the leffer Branches that {pring 
from them, and every five or fix Foot Diftance, 
whete they find an upright Ser, let ’em cut off the 
Top to the Height of their intended Hedge, and 
they maft let ic ftand as a Stake co fortify’ the 
Work and receive the Turnings of thofe Branches 
about it. Laftly, Jet ’em at th€ Top, which 
fhould be fiye Foot high, take the longeit, iA 
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eft and moft flexible Twigs, which they have re- 
ferved, dnd being cut as the former where need 
requires, let ’em bind in the Extremity of all the 
ret, and thus the Work is finifhed: This being 
done, very clofe and thick, ina few Years makes 
an enprgnaee Hedge. Let them repeat it as 
they fee Occafion; what they cut away will make 
dry Hedges for young Plantations or Fewel. 

Oak is to be preferv’d for Stakes in this Work; 
in moorifh Ground the Withy, Ath, Maple and 
Hazle is to be driven well in atevery Yard’s Di- 
ftance, both before and after they are bound, till 
they take the hard Earth: Even plath’d Hedges 
need fome fimall Thorns to be laid over, to pro- 
te& ’em in the Spring from Cartle, till fortify’d. 

When they flope their Windings, it mutt not 
be too low, but fo as it may not hinder the 
mounting of the Sap: If the Plath be of an ex- 
traordinary Age, wind it at the nether Boughs all 
together, cut the Sets as direéted, and they mutt 


' permit it rather to hang downwards a little than 


rife too forwards; then Jet chen ewilt the Branch- 
es into the Work, leaving a Set free at every 
Yard; hefides fuch as will ferve for Stakes. 
When, as it frequently happens in old negiedted 
Hedges, there are great Trees or Stubs, that com- 
monly make Gaps tor Cattle, they mutt be cut fo 
near the Easth till shey may be laid athwart, thatthe 
Top of the one may reft on the Root of the other, 
as far as they extend, ftopping its Cavities with its 
Boughs and Branches: Thus Hedges, which feem 


to confift only of Stubby Trees and Stumps, will 


ferve. 

Fences may be made of Crab-ftocks, only 
planted clofe to one another, than which there is 
nothing more impregnable and becoming; or Cy- 
der Kernels may be fow’d in a Rill, and fesc’d for 


awhile with a double dry Hedge; not only for a 


fudden and beautiful but very profitable Inclofure; 
becaufe they will among other Benefits yield Cyder 
Fruit in Abundance. 

They build two Walls in Devonfbire with their 
Stones, fetting two of ’em Edge-ways, and then 
one between, and fo as it rifes, fill the Interval or 
Coffer with Earth, to what Height and Breadth 
they pleafe; and as they work, beating in the Stones 
flat to the Side, they ftick for ever: This is the 
neateft, moft faving and profitable Fesciag ima- 

inable, where there-is any Plenty of flaty Stones: 

t becomes not only the mott fecure to the Lands, 
but the beft for Cattle to lie warm under the 
Walls; and upon thefe Banks they not only plant 
Quickfetts bue Timber Trees, which thrive cx- 
ceedingly by being out of all Danger. 

Jn the North Country and feveral other Places 
where they have abundance of flateStones,they make 
Fences of ’em by laying em one upon another likea 
Wall, and only lay the top Stonesin Clay, to keep 
them together, the Weight of which fecures theun- 
der ones: Now in Marthes, where there are no 
Hedges, they allow the Ditches to be fix Foot wide 
again{t High- ways that are broad, and again{t Com- 
mons five Foot: Butthe common Ditches about In- 
clofures are three Foot wide at the top, one at che 
bottom, and twoF oot deep,. that fo each tide may 
have a Slope and not be upright, as they make 
"em io many Places, which are always wafhing 
down; befides, if Cattle get into a narrow bot- 
tom’d Ditch, they cannot fiand to turn themfelves 
to crop the Quick; but where the Ditch is fcur 
Foot wide, it fhould be two Foot and a half 
deep, and fo in Proportion. 

The Pyracanth, Paliauras and the like precious 
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Sort of Plants might eafily be propagated by 
Seeds, Layers, or Cuttings into Plenty, fufficient 
to ftore even the vulgar Ufe. Thus might Bar- 
berries be now and then inferted among our 
Hedges, which with the Hips, Haws, and Cornel- 
Berries do well in light Lands, and would rather 
be planted to the South than North ot Welt. 

ome mix their Hedges with Oaklings, Ath, 
andfome Fruit Trees {own or planted, which is 
a laudable Improvement; tho’ orhers recommend 
Sers all of one Sort; and indeed Timber Trees in 
the Hedge, tho’ cotemporary with it, do frequently 
wear it out; therefore fuch Plantations fhould be 
rather at fome Yards Diftance near the Verges 
than dire&tly in them; When they are about plant- 
ing any of the moft robuft Forelt Trees, efpecially 
Oak, Elm and Chefhut at competent Spaces and 
in Rows, they open a Ring of Ground at about 
four Foot Diftance from the Stem, and prick in 
Quick-fet Plants: They may after a while keep © 
"em clipt at what Height they pleafe. They will 
be exceeding beautiful to the Eye, prove a good 
Fence, and yield ufeful Buth, Bavin, and, if un- 
fhorn, Hips and Haws in abundance. 

In Cornwal the way they fecure their Lands is 
with nee Mounds, on which they plane Acorns, 
whofe Roots bind in the loofer Mould, and form 
a double and durable Feace: They likewife make 
Fences of prickly Furzes, of which they have a 
taller Sort. See Furzes. A confiderable Fence 
may be alfo made of Elder, fet of reafonable lufty 
Truncheons, much Jike the Willow. See more 
of Bank Fences under that Article. See likewife 
Thorn blackand white, Elder and Alder. 

FENNEL, in Latin Feniculum, a Plant of © 
which there are feveral Sorts; but two of them 
only, according to M.Chomel, are chiefly made 
ufe of in Medicine; between which there is no 
other Difference, but that one is fmaller than the 
other, tho’ it has bigger Sced. 

Fennel is a Plant whofe Stem is ftrait, channel- 
led, hollow, and Wie five or fix Foot high; 
the Leaves are of a dark green cut into long Fila- 
ments, of an agreeable Smell and aromatick 
Tafte; the Umbell!s, which grow on the Top of 
the Stem, produce Flowers conlifting of five 
Leaves difpofed in the Form of a Rofe; tie 
Flowers are fucceeded by the Fryit, each of 
which contains two oblong and roundifh Seeds, 
channel’d on the Back, flat on the other fide, of a 
darkifh Colour and — Talte; the Root is as 
long and as big as one’s Finger. Fexsel, which is 
one of our Sallet Furniture, and feldom tranf- 
planted, is only propagated by Seed, and refifts 
the Cold of the Winter: It is fowed in Beds or 
Borders, and fprings again when it’s cut: Its. 
youngeft and tendereft Shoots are the belt. Its 
Seed is gathered in Augu/t, and agrees well enough 
with any fort of Ground: The tendereft is the 
beft, and is to be eaten in a fmal] Quantity, and 
the young Stalks which are boiled, are to be 
opened, and put a little while into Water to take 
away the:poifonous and naughty Quality which the 
Serpents leave therein: Some peel the Stalks 
when young, then drefs them like Celery; the 
tender Tufts and Leaves emerging, being minced, 
are eaten alone with Vinegar, or Oil and Pepper, 
and to correct the colder Materials they enter pro- 
perly into Compofition: The Italians eat the 


_ branched Stalks all the Winter long : But obferve 
; that there is a very fmall green Worm, which 


‘fometimes lodges in the Stem of this Plant, 
. which is to be taken out, as the red one.in that of 
' Celery 
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Celery. Some fay much of it muft not be eaten, 
becaufe it is apt to brced che Stone: The Leaves 
_ and Seeds of Fennel are good to ttrengthen and 
clear the Sight, to increafe Nurfe’s Milk, to 
{trengthen the Stomach, and to allay Prickings in 
the reat: the Seeds being taken after Meals, ex- 
pel Wind, help Digeltion, and being chew’d 
Iweeten the Breath. 

FENNEL FLOWER. See Nigella. 

FENNELGYANT, in Latin Ferula, a Plant 
that generally fhoots up a Stem three Cubits, or 
feven or eight Foot high; it’s full of Joints or 
Knots, from whence the Leaves proceed, as alfo 
the Branches ; the Leaves grow two and two, op- 
pofite to one another; and almoft wrap up all the 
Stem like thofe of Cane; they are large, foft, 
much indented, and almoft as fimall as Hair; 
thofe that are lowermoft next the Earth are big- 
ger, but the others as they mount become fmall- 
er: The Flower is yellow and the Sced brown; 
it has but one Root, which is very deep in the 
Ground. 

The Pith of this Plant, when it is green, being 
taken in fome Liquor is good for thofe who 
{pit Blood, and the Stinging of Vipers; being taken 
with fome Wine and put into the Nofe, it will 
itop its Bleeding. 

Its Flowers and Seeds are proper for Ulcers, 
even againft Corrofives, if you apply them with 
fome Honey. 

FENUGREEK, in Latin Fenugracum, aPlant 
well known to Apothecaries; the Leaves are like 

‘thofe of Meadow Trefoil, indented quite round; 
the Stems and Branches are very flender; the 
Flowers fmall and white; the Seed grows in 
{mall Cornets, is crooked, long, thin, pointed, 
and of abad Smell: The Plant has a Number of 
flender Roots. — | 

They fow this Plant in March, in a fat Soil, 
and they find it in Das:phime on the Mountains of 
Ambrun. It blotloms in Fuly. 

Fenugreck being applied to hot Impofthumes, it 
inflames them the more, cleanfes, digefts, molli- 
fies and diffolves ’em; the Secd of it in Honey- 
Water foftens an inward Abfcefs, and being 
taken with a little Honey it takes out all the ill 
Humours of the Bowels, and allays internal 
Pains; its Decoétion and the Seed pounded are 
very good to be applied to the privy Parts of 

‘Sexes to remove the Pain from them. | 

While the Fenugreek is yet green, pound it 
with fome Vinegar, and apply it, it’s good for 
the Weaknefs ot the Womb, and for Ulcers, 
in Glyfters. The Seed is admirable for the 
Bloody-flux; its Meal being mix’d with fome 
Sulphur and Salt-petre is good to take Freckles 
wut of the Face; it’s alfo proper for Impofthumes 
behind the Ears, and Gout in the Hands and Feet; 
being kneaded with fome Wine it mundifies Can- 
cers: Its Decoétion is good to be: drank by thofe 
who have had a Cough a long time, and an ulce- 
rated Breaft, by adding a little Sugar to it. Feax- 
greck will make a Bloody-flux incurable, but it is 
not neceflary to‘tell how. 


FERDEMOULIN;; a Bearing 
in Heraldry of this Figure; it re- 


Mill, and is born by the Name of 
Bevertham; and alfo by the Name 
of Larner. 


prefents the iron Ink, or Ink of a 


FERM or FARM; a Houfe or Land taken 
by Leafe, Writing or Parole; this in the North 
Parts of England they call a Lack; in LancafLire a 
Ferm-bolt, and in Ejfex Wike; we find the Saxon 
Lo-caread Firman fometimes tignities: with others, 
as much as to let or fet to farm with us, and the 
Reafon may be in Refpe& to the fure Hold they 
have above Tenants at will. 

As to the Charges and Profit of Farming they 
coinmonly allow a Farm to make three Ree 
one for a Landlord, one for Charges, and one 
for the Tenant to live on; but it’s but few Farms 
that will conftantly afford that Increafe, or be 
maintained for that Charge. Indeed if you take 
a Farm of an hundred Pounds per Aznum, if the 
Land is worth twenty Shillings an Acre, a hun- 
dred Pound may defray the Charges of it; but 
it the Land of a Farm of an hundred a Year 
is worth but ten Shillings an Acre, you muft 
allow ‘an hundred and twenty or an hundred 
and thirty Pound per Annum for Charges, and 
you muft reckon two hundred and fitty Acres of 
fuch Land to a hundred a Year,or you will lofe 
by it, unlefs it is very improveable Land. — 3 

_ But there being great Variety of Lands, and par- 
ticular Charges that attend fome Lands more than 
others, which will require the Farmer’s utmoft 
Care and Diligence, and good Husbandry ; our 
Readers are reterr’d to proportion things as near 
‘as may be to Zx/er’s Directions, as he has fum'd 
up the Charges of Farming thus. 


1. One Part caft forth for Rent due out of Hand, 
2. One other Part for Seed to fow thy Land, 
3. Another Part leave Parfon for his Tythe, 


4. Another Part for Harveft, Sickle, Scythe. 


5. One Part for Plough-wright, Cart-wright, Knacker and Smith, 
6. One Part to uphold thy Teams that draw therewith. 

7. Another Part for Servants and Workmen's Wages lay. 

8. One Part likewife for Fill-belly day bv Day. 

g. One Part thy Wife for needful Things doth crave, 

10, Thy felf and thy Children the laft Part would have. 


FERN, in Latin Filix, a Plant of which there 
are two principal Sorts made ufe of in Phyfick, 
wz. the’ Male and the Female. 

The Male has great large Leaves, fo deeply 
indented, that they feem to confift of feveral other 
{mall Leaves indented on the Edges; and alto- 
gether like thofe of the female Fer”; but the Male 
has neither Branches, Stem, nor Flowers; they 
have a Stalk about a Cubit long, whofe Wings 
are jagged or cut on both fides, and whofe Smell 
is difagreeable; the Root is even with the Ground, 
black, longith, and hairy, which produces feveral 
Germs, and is altringent to the Tafte. 

It grows ufually on Mountains, and amongft 
Rocks; the Leaves appear in Apri and die in Sep- 
tember. 

The Root of the male Ferz, taken to the Quan- 
tity of four Drains in fome Honey Water, kills 
large Worms in the Body; but before you take it 
you mauft eat Garlick. It cures the Swelling of 
the Spleen; being taken inwardly it will kill the 
Child in the Mother’s Womb, caufe Abortion, 
and make Women barren. The Reed and Fern 
are Enemies. : 

The. Leaves of the female Fers are the fame as 
thofe of the Male; but it has a Scem and feveral 
Branches, as well as Roots, which are longith 
and crooked, black and fometimes yellow. ? 
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This Plant grows in all cold Places, and its 
Leaves, like the other, appear in Apre/and die in 


September. 

This fort will in like manner make Women bar- 
ren. he Leaves freth gathered and eaten among ft 
other Herbs open the Body: ks Root being put 
into the Hogthead will hinder the Wine to grow 
four; it will die in two Year’s time when you hin- 
der it to fhoot out ics Branches. 

Some will have it that Fers have no Seed, but 
if you examine them narrowly you will find that 
they are on the Back of the Leaves, that thofe 
Seeds are incios’d in their Fruits, chat refemblé an - 
Horcfe-thoe, and which ftick clofe to the Leaves. 

Fern, in refped to Agriculture is certainly one | 
of the wortt of Weeds, and “tis hard to. deftroy 
ie, where it has any thing of.a deep Soil to rdot 
in; fome.inform us they had feen she Root of 
it in fomre Grounds eight Foot deep; : the deft , 
Cuore is: often mowing it. while in Grafs; if You 
plow ic up, plentiful dunging it and Afhes are vi 
good, bun thercertaineft Cure for itis Urine, - 
 Neverthele(s Fera cat when the Sap is in it, is a 
véry.great Improver of Land, if barut.when fo 
cut, the Athes will yield dowblé the Quantity of 
Salt than any othet Vegetable will-do: Ic will : 
inake the Land yellow, and prevent its Binding: | 
‘Trees ptarited where it grows will thrive. very | 
mech, tho’ oh.a ‘hot Gravel, the Fern :thading the 
Roots, andkesping then: mot and cool... 
_ The fama Amrhors. add, that in feveral Places . 
of the: Non. of Kayland they mow te Fern 

reer!, and burning them into Afhes aiake the | 

fhes, up into Balls, with a little Wager,': which | 
theydry in the'San, . and ofe them to wath-thelt | 


Linen. with: ‘for whieh’ Purpofe ‘whey efteem * 


neag 28 gadd.as Soap.) .. gis GS es 
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.. FESSE;:.one of the honowrable : 
Ordinaries in Heraldry reprefenting - 


Sti a broad Circle or Belt of Honour, 
sce which Keights at Arms were-an- 
4 tiertly pisded withal: Ie ‘pofferted : 


-- Coutains in Beeadth one thir 


. He beareth Szare, a Faffe, Or, by the: Name of | 
Kehoe... oe “4 ‘ a Les ' 

The Feffe is divided ihto the Bar and the Clofet ' 
of the Barrales, which fee. 0 2 0 
| Faffe Poiwt. is the .very middle Point, fee the. 
Word Efeutcheon. fo SO. B 
- FEVER, a: Diftemper to which Mastind is 
very fubjeG; ‘and of all thé Difeafes which befall | 
human Bodies there are none that éembarrafs us 
more than a Fever; we may compare itro that Ani- | 
mal called a Camelion on the Account of its . 
Changings ; and it is alfo fo diverfify’d asto make 
different Mixtures in the Diforders of: the He- : 
mours. . Ream y ° . , : : . 
. From hence arifes that Diverfity of Fevers, : 
which cannot be well known but by bard Study : 
and long Experience, as may be {een every Day. 
it is upon thefe Foundations thar Perfons fittd out 
Remedies that are eafy, commodious and certain ' 
for the Cure of them, or at leaft for fome Relief 
under them. : . 3 

A Fever is a burning and inflamn’d Heat; for the 
Body of the Perfon who is feiz’d with it is as 
Fire, and therefore it may be defin’d to. be an un- 
natural Heat kindled in the Heart, and fent from 
thence into all Parts of the Body, which dire@ly 


Pert 


-Fosernriner’’ 


-the Cenrer of the Efcutcheon, and | 
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injures ail its A@ions; I's taken for a D:{ez/e 
when at ficlt ic wounds the Operations, or for a 
Symptom when it comes upon another Dittemper, 
as on a Pleurify, Inflammation of the Lungs or 
Quinfy. 

M. Spow, a very experienced and learned Phyfi- 
cian at Lyons, has made admirable Obfervations 
upon Fevers and Febrifuges: When he defines this 

itemper, he fays, that a Fever is an extraordina- 
ry Agitation of the Mafs of Blood that difturbs 
the Oeconomy and Fundions of human Bodies: 
This. Definition, according to the Opinion of able 
Phyficians, ought to pafs for that which is moft 
juft and moft reafonatle: Thofe who are curi- 
ous to know how he explains himfelf upon this 
Head, may have Recoerfe to the fecond Chapter 
of his Book. © ae 

Fevers are dilfingwifhed into three Sorts, viz. 
the éphemeran, putrid and he@ick; from whence 
are derived the fynochal Fever, the continual, tet- 
tidn-and quartan Agues. 7 a 
(To premife afew Obfervations concerning Fe- 


‘wers. 


1. The firt thing to be obferved in continued 
Fevers is: the Motion of the Pulfe. a 
' If it be ftrong and vigorous é lets us know the 


‘Strength or Powers upon which the Hopts of Life 


are grounded :: An ‘unequal Pualfe is always a-bad 


‘Symptom; that which fs intermitting is very datr- 
‘perdtis, efpecially to-chofe chat are in the Prime at 
“their Age: | 
‘fages Death to a Petfon thatis weak. == - - 
Arar, Sas 


A Tanguifhing and -finll Palfe- pré- 


Hf the Refpirttion be free t-is a good Sign; 
on the contrary if it be great and violent, itis a 
fi a Defirtanh. 6t!-Light-headediefs : 
-“Wheh the Patient: breathes with Difficalty and bat 
little, it is corattonly a bad Token; {6 area} 
‘Frits, Con¥allions or grievous’ and acute Paige 
‘aboarthe Bowelss (0 ae 
:° 9. Again, (the Exeretnents are lite thofe 
‘which wee natutal,ithere i Popes that the’ Di ftent- 
“per: Will be bile’ OF Hidrt Coftimaanee: Buc ba tHe 
contrary fF they ate-df: other Coleus: and 2 the 
Urini -appeats! 86 Rave as’ ic ‘were’ Spiders Webs 
‘upon it; of forhething tike’ meted fat, there’ is 
Danger, 2-2 CO OMe a 
‘ it pipdehaln. Way: upon the Day of the Crifts of 
‘a bever ‘are good ; but they aré to be fear’d at dtheér 
times, either dh Accotnt:of. the’ long Cohtiiitj- 
ace of the Diftemper or of Death. (+ 4+! 
yz. It’s a good Sign, even in al! Sickneffed,: rhae 
‘the Faee thoutd remain the- fame as ofual; but if . 
it changes Colour, and that the Patient - finds it 
forndtimes cold: dnd fometitnes ‘Hor, ‘it is an ill 
Symptom. sae 
6. It's farther'to be obferv’d,; that if the Flanks 
and the Belly ‘aré not extended;-nor hatd and 
painful, all the:matural Parte will. che betret with- 
ftand the Diftemper; and if the Crifis of iris to-be 
on the feventii Dia , the fourth will give Sign’ of 


| -it by red or white Urine; and-for.the fourteenth the 


eleventh Day will be the Forerumner ; and the fe- 

venteenth will deriore the Crifis of the twentieth. 
7. The eftal Syinptoms of Fevers are want of 
Sleep, Drowfinefs, Frenzy, Head-ach, Heat- 
ach, Thirft, Loofnefs, Coftivenefs, Sweats, Vo- 
miting, Bleeding’ at the Nofe, Blatknefs or 
WhitenefS, Yetlownefs, -Dtinefs, Peeling, or 
Scabbdinefs of rhe Tongue or Lips. ae 
The ephemeran Fever is fo call’d, becaufe it Iafts 
but one Day ; it’seither the true or baftard Epheme- 
ran; the trae one is known, for that ic fuddenly 
furprizes the healthieft Conftitation, caufes an even 
Pulfe 


a 
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Pulfe, and fuch as is well regulated in the Swift- 
nefs of it, a moderate Heat and without much 
Thirft, and the Urine is a little thickith: The 
Party has no cold Fit nor Shivering, he breaths 
freely, and his Sweat has no ill Smell: It gene- 
rally feizes on thofe who ftand or travel too 
hard in the Sun, perform fome violent Exercifes, 
are tranfported with Anger and Rage, or are de- 
prefs’d with Sorrow, Solicitudes, Cares, Watch- 
ings, Abftinence, Fears or Frights. | 
As for the Cure of an ephemeran Fever, as 
foon as by thefe Symptoms it comes to be known, 
the Patient muft be let Blood forthwith, be it at 
what Hour it will; take fome plain cooling Gly- 
fters; drink fome pure Water, Barley -Wa- 
ter, {mall Beer, or a little white Wise mix- 
ed with a good deal of Water, and fimple 
Broths feafoned with Sorrel, Purflain, Lettice, 
-Verjuice or Orange Juice; and apply fome Linen 
Cloth to the Forehead dipe in Oxycrate :, A,Day 
or two after, let him purge with Caffia fteep’d 
in Whey, or a Decodtion of two Qunces of (la- 
marisk, wherein you are to diflolve an Ounce end 
half-of the Syrup of ,Peach Flowers: The Pyrg- 
ing may be repeated:again once, grtwice.  -- 4 
. ., Fhe Baftard ephemeran Fever , proceeds. from 
‘the Crudity of bad Vidtuals, Ex<ele of drinking, 
‘immoderate Ufe of .craw F-rpits,- unfeafonable 
Sweating,. Coftivenefs of Body, lang Retention 
-of. the Uripe; and what ought farther to-beob- 
ferved, it comes.on by little and Kittle with ay; 4tn- 
even and irregulgr, Pulfe, with: much a 
nefs, ftinking Sweat, very, caw. U sine, - an Peins } 


yet is foftith, even and regular, and Urine that is 
fomewhat red. - 

In the Cure of this fort of Fever, as there is 
reafon to fear left it ‘fhould fall upon the Lyngs, 
and there caufe either an loflammation or Pleurify, 
or elfe be turn’d into the other Sort, as it frequen- 
ly happens, if you defer too long to guard againft 
it, you muft bleed in the Right Arm, be it what 
Hour of the Day it will; but in the mean time 
you muft have a Regard to the Sex, Age and > 
Conftitution of the Perfon, in cafe there thould 
be a Necefflity.of Bleeding often. ’ 

In the Interval of Bleeding you muft give the 
Patient :Glyfters made of a little Honey, or of a 
Decodion .of all Sorts of Potherbs: You mutt 
pire bim a fmall Quantity.of Broths ; and-he muft 

abfolutely kept. from all folid Food, fuch as 
Eggs or the like, and he muft drink nothing bur 
common -Barley Water, or cold Water; provided 
he has no ObftruGion, Weaknefs, or any: Diforder 
in his, Rawels, |. ah ee! arr aa 
| When. the Digeftion begins to come on, which 
my be pbferv’d by the Parient’s ‘Water :changing 
its Colour, you. muft not however: give over: the 
ufe of the fame Remedi¢s.9 9 2 eee td 

As foon as ‘the Fever is a little abated, let him 
be purged with an Ounce and a half off Gaffia dif 
folyed in two Glafles: of Whey, or with:an Qunce 
and. ac-half- of she Syrup 6f Peach :Fidwers: in:a 


Decodionrof two Ounces of Tamariskis . 
--The pther Sort of Fever proceeds from a more 
corrupt: Humour, and-.is difcovered: by a.more itp 
gepfe Heat,;and a quicker, -nrore:cunequal:-and 
Ye et +f ae ee Se more irregulat Palfe >!" befides. the: Patient's Water 
. Jo cure this ephemeran baftard Aeper, youomaft | is: redder, it’s alfo thickor: more troubled, ‘with« 
-bleed the Grit ang.fecond. Day, .without any Re |} Out-any, Sadi ent, andshds ‘an-ill:Smelt >-dercomd 
‘gard. had to Age’ pr.Seafon; aad: Morning.:end j} monly in the Beginning of the:Spring.deiges: upon 
aekening. give the, Patient Glgfters. made of: all young People that are full of Humours, and 
orts of Potherbs; to which youhould .add forme || -whele Bidod is corrnpréd« cit has né Tater ffion 
.Rofe Honey, amercurial’ or, sommon, Honey: tho’ in she: Morning the caps | to be-a litrl 
‘uet.rim .be pyig’d the fourth ir, Gfth Day with | cool.') to br ait borer i 
WO Drams of Sena and; a Dram of, Rhnbar, ,ia- |] -- When the Party is: firit attack*davieh this fort of 
-fafed ina Decottion either of Pi ypedy, Ekyffop, || ‘Fever, you muft gwé hiaka Glyfterfmade of Mat 
Sygcory or Agrimgnys and.after it has been [train}d Jows, Miolets,. Beet and Lettice, wherein you ar 
put. to it fix Rsamns; of doubte Catholicop, or an || ta diffalye four Ovndesio£. common 
Ounce and an half of the Syme of Rofes, at Beach || two or three Spoonfuldof ithe Oil of Olives, or 
Flower Syrup for Women: This Medicine fhould ij elfé an Ounce of mundify’d Caffia, with two 
| ‘Ounces of Violet Oil; \when. st ts.di ftearged, take 
two or three Porringers of Blood from him; aad 
in the Height of the fit tet’ hith drink Batley Wa- 
ter made of Sorrel Raots, the Leaves and Roore 
of witd Succory' or’ the Leaves of Agrimony and 
Dog's Grafs. 3 oy 4 ! a 
+ Gate mift-be taken in the Begirining, to give him 
npthing thatis too cold, fuch.as.pare Water, Le 
monad¢de or-Oxicrate; howeverthere will be Room 
for thofe, Liquids, when you find that the Has 
mours begin to dige&: Neverthelefs if the Fever 
fhould be: very violent; you may give him fome 
Emulfions with cold Seed; and the Syrup of: Ne- 
nuphar or Water Lilly, and apply to the Heart a 
licle Treacle or Orvietan, fpread:‘upon around 


jin all the Joints... - 


— 


be repeated as often.as there is Occafion, which 
qnay be pretty eafily obferved : Befides Broths, Bar- 
Jey Water may be. pfed, prepar’d with Roots of| 
Afparagus, Fennel and Agrimony, and if jouw | 
you may add fome Liquorifh, Cinnabar an | 
yiander. .—s_—- ae 2 ee ee 
“And for asmpch as this Fever proceeds from great | 
Crudities, the Patient muft eat nothing that is fo- , 
lid; Broths and Pottages mutt-be only feafgned . 
with Thyme, Clove, or Nutmeg ; and for his Drink | 
he mutt be as {paring as, poffible, whether in the ° 
Fiporoutofit. 2 | ag ke, Be Bal 
The Febris fynochal is a Fever which lalts feveral 
Days without any Intermiffion or Relaxation till ' 
it goes quite off. ; a Pe, te eg 
his Fever is twofold, vsz. that which they 

call the Gmple one, caufed by lefs impure Blood, 
and the other proceeds from more corrupted 
. od. ’ | cd 
vine fimple one commonly feizes upon young 
debauched People, tho” they.be, of a good Conft+ 
tution ; it attacks ’em fuddenly with a Rednefs in 
the Face, Fulnefs and Swelling out of the Veins, 
Heavinels of Head, Inclination to Sleep, Beating 
of the Temples, Difficulty of Breathing, Strength, 
Quicknels and Extendednefs of the Pulfe, which 


e » « “ rs ®@ 
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Piece of Cloth = - ss Se Ds: 

’., Every three Hours give him fome Veal, Chics 
ken and. Mutton Broth, feafon’d with two or 
three Spoonfals of the. Juice of Buglofs or Bor= 
rage; and’ when you perceive that the Fever is 
a little abated, and that his Stools are altered, let 
him be putg’d with a DecoStion of the Roots 
of Sorrel; Succory and Dogs’ Grafs, wherein 
you fhall infufe half a Ounce of Sena, a Dram 
and an half of Rhubarb, and a Dram of Cin- 
namon; when this Infufion has been sie. 
iflolve 
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diffolve therein an Ounce and an half of the Sy- 
rup of Fumitory and Succory; this Liquor being 


divided into two Parts, let him take one of them 
early in the Morning fafting, and the other the 
next Day at the fame Hour, and two Hours after 
fome Broth feafoned with Buglofs and Borrage: 
This Purge may be repeated as often as there is 
Occafion. | | 

The duraing Fever is the moft dangerous of all 
others; it’s kindled in the Seat of the Choler, and 
in all the Veffels, and leaves the Patient no not 
for a Moment, till it comes to the Crifis: It caufes 
a violent Heat and unfurmountable Thirft, with 
great Drinefs in the Mouth, and Roughnels, 
BlacknefS and Bitternefs in the Tongue: He 
breathes with Difficulty, is light-headed and reft- 
lefs; his Belly is extended, dry and arid; and 
when the Diftemper grows more malignant 
and more inflam’d, it feems as if his Bowels 
burn’d; whereas outwardly all the extream Parts 
are cold: This Fever ufually feizes on thofe 
who are in the prime of their Years, that are of very 
hot and dry Conftitytions; given to immoderate 
Exercifes, to drink too.much Wine or Brandy, 
and eat too dry ViQuals, falt Ragoes, or things 
that are too high feafon’d.: 
_ All the animal, vital and natural Funétions 
are extremely hurt in this fort of Fevers and 
therefore it is judg’d to be mortal, when with 2 
Delirium the Patient breathes with Difficulty ; but 
if on the Day of the Crifis, which is the-feventh, 
4 Shivering comes upon him, he will. not fail 
ejther to {weat, become loofe in his Body or to 
vomit; if thefe Symptoms happen on other Days, 
it will be very difficult to make a hag Ses of 
them, and -his Life may be thought in Danger, if 
the Shivering comes upon him in his Weaknels, 
dnd when the Fever is not at all abated. ss 

When this Fever is. very violent, Recourfe 
muft immediately be had to frequent Bleeding. in 
the Arm, tho’ but little at a time, and once or 
‘twice in the Foot, to Glyfters often. repeated, 


which muft be cooling ones, Oxicrate or Whey 


is approv’d of, and let. him. drink Tiffane made 


of Apples, Prunes and Barley; or. elfe. Lemo-. 


nade or Orangeade, Cyder, or Syrup of Violets, 
beat with {ome Water, made a little acid with 
four or five Drops of the Spirit either of Sulphur, 
Vitriol, mineral Cryftal, oc Cream of Tartar. 
They likewife prefcribe a Vomit the fecond or 
third Day, either with emetick Wine, emetick 


Powder, einetick Tartar, or five or fix Grains of 


Vitriol calcin’d in a Spoonfal or two of Broth: 
Glyiters muft be continued Morning and Even- 
ing, to which.you muft add at.a Time three 
Ounces of the Honey of Water ‘Lily, with two 
Drams of mineral Cryftal: A Sudorifick muft 
be taken towards the feventh Day, made up of 
two Ounces of the Water of holy Thiftle, and as 


much of. Buglofs and Borrage Water, with a. 


Dram of Treacle, and a Dram of the Confe@tion 


of Hyacinth, fifteen Grains of Coral, and,as much 


Bole and Crabs Eyes in Powder. 


_ They apply Fomentations to the Belly and the 
Reins made of Mallows, Pellitory of the Wall, 


Bran, Let tice, Purflain, or other the like Herbs; 


after the eighth Day they purge him with an 
Ounce and # half of cleanfed Caffia, fteep’d in 
two Glaffes of Whey or Barley Water. | 

To nourith and fupport him, they muft every 
two Hours give him Veal and Chicken Broths, 
to cach of which they fhall add two Spoonfuls 
either of Verjuice or Orange Juice, or a Spoonful 


of Sorrel Juice; fet’ em‘ cool ‘his’ Mouth’ with 
fome Meat, Goosberry,‘ Apple-or Verjuice: 
Now and then they make ufe of cold Seeds wick 
the Grains of -white Poppy, beaten in Orange 
avatet with a finall Quantity of Sugat or Water 
1 rup. =~ ; e 
hey da from time to time apply to the Heart 
a Linen Cloth dipt either in Rofe Water, Orangé 
Flower Water, or white Wine, wherein you 
have diffulved two Drams of Treacle. — . 
When the Fever is entirely gone the Purge 
mult be fepeated once or twice, to which you 
fhall add an Ounce of Suc¢cory or the compound 
Syrap of Apples. aa 
FEVER, a Diftemper which is incident to Jarge 
Catele, fuch as Oxen, Cows, €sc. as well as to 
other Animals; it -befalls them. ufually in the 
Heat of Summer, by driving or hard Labour, or 
by drinking cold Water when they are exceedin 
hot, which caufes a fhivering in them at firft an 
then this Diftemper ; the Symptoms of which are 
that the Beaft will be very heavy fn the Head, have 
his Eyes fwollen, and extream’ hot in His Body, 
and his Hair will ftand of a Sweat on his Back. 
To cure this Diftemper, cut she beft Grafs, and 
give him fome Lettice among it to cool his Body: 


_then next Morning let him Blood in the Neck or 


Ear Vein, and give him the Juice of Purflain, 
blended with Gum-dragon, Anifeed and the Pow- | 
der of Damask Rofes, into which put a Quart of 
ftrong Ale, making ic fweet with Honey; thert 
blend all together, and give it three Mornings af- 
ter One another to drink lukewarm; keep him 


_watm. and your Beaft will do well. 


FEVER; a Difeafe to: which’ Horfes as welt 


‘as other Animals are liable: It’s defcrib’d 20 be 


an.untatural and immoderate Heat proceeding 


firft from the Heart, and fpreading it felf thro’ all 
‘the Arteries and Veins of the Body, {topping all ‘the 
mataral Motions theréof, of whic 

there be feveral Sorts, as quotidian, tertian, quar 
‘tan and peftilential) being all of: the fame Nature,’ 


our Authots fay 


tho’ fome ate more ‘inalignant; ‘only the HeGtick’ 


‘is Of a.far different Nature as welt as the pefti-. 


lential; The French teckon but three Difeafes in- 
cident to this Ariimal, oz. the fimple, putrid and. 


-peftilential, whofe Symproms are different. 


The Signs of 4 Horfe’s having aF ever upon him 
is, when he ‘breathes often and with Difficulty, 


when his Flanks beat very inuch, when his Month is 
‘heated; and whetr his Tongue and all his Body are 
‘in: an exceffive ‘Heat; it may be alfo obierved by 


the Blacknefs and Drynefs of his Lips, the Hang- 


‘ing downti of his Ears, and fwollen Veins; butthis 
‘is not all, you may perceive him ftageer as he goes 


to lie down and get up fuddenly : His Heart will 
beat againft his Sides; his Eyes will be fad, he'll 


walk. with Pain, and as it were abandoning him- 


felf, appear quite ftupify’d. 3 | 

. Thefe are the Symptoms related by the French 
Aathots, fomie of which are likewife touch’d up- 
on by our own Writers, befides' which they fay 
the Dittemper difcovers it felf when the Horfe 
continually holds down his Head and is not’ 
able to lift it up; his Eyes fo fwell’d that he 


-cannot eafily open them for matterative Stuff; 


and he will! fall away in his Fleth; his Lips and 


‘all his Body grows lask and feeble, his Stones 


hang down; and if his Ague comes with a cold 


‘Fit, he will thake and quiver, and when that is 


over will burn; his Breath will be hot and tail; 
he will continually cover to drink, and keep his 
Month in she Water tho’ he will drink but little. 


Ggg This 


This Diftemper in Horfes comes by hard La- 
bor or Exercife, as of too much travelling, ef- 
pecially in hor Weather, and fometimes by the 
extream Heat of the Sun, as alfo Extremity af 
Cold; now and then it is bred pf erude of raw 
Digeftion, which happens by an over greedy eat 
‘ing of fach Corn as was not thoroughly dry’d nor 
¢leanfed. = 
~ To cure this Diftemper, take either the Oi! of 
Vitriol, or of Sulphur, or of the Spirit of Salt, 
and put to it a Quart of Strong-beer, and give 
from fifty to an hundred Drops of it to him to 
drink every Morning till you find his Fever abate ; 
but have a Care you do not touch your Linen or 
Woollen with: them, for they wil] foon eat 
them full of Holes; of the three the Sale Spirit is 
the molt advifeable to beus’d. - a 
FEVER malignant and peftilential, a Diftem- 
per in ra ae for which fee Plagye in Horfes. 
EVER, a Diftemper incident to Sdeep, and 
you may knpw when they have it upon them, 
when you fee them often feek out a cool Place, 
Or.crop the Bude of the Grafs with Negle@; or 
elfe when they walk with Difficulty, and_ fall 
down as they feed in the Middle of the Field, 
and come away alone very late from Pafture. 
- ‘Sheep-are very fubjeG& to this Diftemper, which 
dries ’em quite up, and makes them dangeroufly 
fick: To take off this parching Heag ar once, they 
mutt be bled between rhe two Horns of their Feer ; 
ind while they hav¢ the Fever upon them, let ’em. 
ink plentifully for cwo Days after, and then bus 
Fittle. Some are of Opinion that the Stomach of 
4 Ram boiled in Wine and Wateg, end the Lip 
wor given them to drink, is efficacious to allay 
and curb the Fever. _ sade 
" Our Pradlice in Eagland, when. we Sind any. 
of our Sheep fick of this Diftemper, is to change. 
heir Pafture, and feparate them from the reft; “buc 
are muft be had to underftand from whence the. 
Diftemper proceeds; if from cold, drive them to 
Shelter, if from Heat feed them in thady cao] Places, . 
then take Polcol Royal, ftamp it, and mixing the 
Juice with half a Pint of Water and: Vinegar,: 
give it with aHorn lukewarm. - os. 3! 
- FEVER, a Diftemper incident, to Swene, the- 
Signs of which are, that they hang down. their: 
Heads, or bear’em afide; or when,in Feeding and 
Pafturing they run faddenly, and. fauddenly. refti 
ain, and fo fall on the Ground as if they wete. 
afonithed and giddy : Obfervation.therefore mui. 
be made, whjch fide he holds up or, hangs the. 
Head on, fo thet you may, let him. Blood on 
the Ear on the other fide, and, you are to open 
the greateft Vein under his Taji, two. Fingers 
from the Rump or Buttock ; but firft ig fhould: be 
chafed or beaten with fome Wand. or T wig, to 
the End it may bleed the better; then jf, the Inci- 
fion, after Blood is drawn, does begin, to, {well, 
ou fhall clofe it togethers by binding about. the 
ail the Bark of a Willow or Elm; affer which. 
he mutt be kept in the Houfe a Day os two, and 
have warm Water mix’ with a Pound of Barley. 
Meal to drink. | | | 
-FICOIDES, a Plant fo different, from, other 
kinds, that Authors haye much vary’d in the 
Name of it, fome efteem it like the Cryfanthe- 
mum or Corn-marygold; others make i¢ a Dé 
minutive of the Opuntia or Indian Fig; and in- 
_ deed it is thus far hike to the latter, that the, 
Fruit is always form’d before the Flower opens, - 
and is not unlike a Figin its Shape: The Flow- 
er is radiated fomewhat like the Marygold, and. 


the Arr 


therefore ome, @ot at all improperly, call it the 
Fig-marvgoid: Its Leaves are always fuccuienr, 
aud it is race to find one in this numerous Tribe 
that has noc comjugated Leaves, that is Leaves fet 
gut in Pairs arthe Joints. 

: dt has been obferved in the Culture of fifty forts 
of this Plant, shat they ‘were all Natives of Africa, 
chiefly about the Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
we receive them ; they commonly grow in ftony 
or rocky Ground, in tuch Places where they have 
not much wet, and they are ealily propagated ei- 
ther from Seeds or Cuttings: The Seeds may have 
the Help of a moderate Hot-bed, if they are 
fown early in the Spring, but the Cuttings being 
planted in a natural Bed of Earth in AZay will 
profper very well, and be fit to put into Pots the 
4Axguft following, in which Condition they may 
remain abroad till about the twentieth of Seprtem- 
ker, for they delight in the open Air, and are not 
ealily overcome with {mall Frofis: As to the 
time of their Daration, many of the Shrub Kinds 


| are found to require being renewed every fecond 


er third Year; and fo lhikewife the running or 


creeping Kinds; for Plants‘of three Years old 


often drop off, or if they live they are generally 
ill-fhapen and ragged. 7 : 


_: It.is the Pra@ice in fome Places to raife 


thefe Curtings upon a Bed made with Tazner’s 
Bark, which is a Mixture ‘that affords a gentle 
Heat: for thre¢. or four Months without ever. 
Burning :. Some kinds of this Plant are aszual, 


and. therefore muft be rais’d from Seeds every | 
, Xeas; es one fost efpecially, which of later Years 
has béen pretty frequent amongit us: It has at 


fir ft Piao 5 Leaves fomewhag like thofe of 

: , covered with little Diifters of 
‘clear Juice, which appear like fo many Diamonds, 
and give a notable Luftse, when the Sx fhines up- 
on the Plant; but as this Plane grows bigger, the. 


‘final Aubite Flowers: But this like other Annu-. 


‘als ~wilb:ftand the Winter, if we raife young: 
|Piaats ‘of ix about Fully or Auguft, that do not 
iatterhpt.ta bloffom. in. ¢wo or three Months.: 

|. There. .is another Clafé of the Fig-marygold, 
iwhich. ace Dwarfs and. Aloe-form’d, growing al- 
| Ways. car the. Ground without branching; mof. 
‘of them will.remain five or fix Years without re- 
inewing, buc they may-perhaps be fubjeé to lofe 
ifome.of: their Leaves tying next the Earth, if the, 


Surface of : it is. noe: covered: with fifted Lime-. 
'rubbifh, which contribates to fuck up the Wet, 
‘and keep the Leaves. from-rotting: Thefe Dwarf 
Kinds have commonly the moft fucculent Leaves, 
‘and therefore are more.endangered by Wet thar 
the others; ‘fo.that they. fhould be always planted’ 
upon little Hills in the middle of the Pots: So 
likewife {ume of the creeping Kinds, that have 
-very fucculent Leaves and tender Stalks, fhould 


'|'haye the: Top of the Earth they run over, covers 


.ed with a thin Coat of Lime-rubbith or Sea-coal' 
Afhes co prevent their rotting by too much wet. 
‘The Barth for every kind of this Plant thould be 
‘light and fandy, with abont one fourth Part of 
‘Rubbith about ir. | 

The Shrub-kinds which have their Stalks woody, 


“will bear. moderate. Waterings; but the others 


‘which are more fucculent, muft have very little 
‘Water. This Tribe of Plants thould always have 
the Advantage of the Sun, for they will never 
open thejr Bloffoms without it, except two Kinds, 

I which 


Leayes grow fmalles and change their Figure: Ie 
uts out. many Branches covered with tranfparent’ 
litters. and bloffoms about September, bearing 
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which only flower in the Night. The Cuttings 
of thefe Plants fhould not be planted before their 
wounded Parts are dry. 

FIELD ERYNGUS, or bundred headed 
Thiftle,a Plant of which there are two Sorts, vz; 
the common one, and the Sea-Holm or Holly: 
The common Eryzgus is a prickly Plant; whofe 
Leaves are large, rough about the Edges, and of 
an aromatick Tafte; when they begin to grow 
they are tender, but when come up, are very 
prickly at the Top of the Stems, where they 
have feveral round Heads, like Balls encompaffed 
with hard ftrong Prickles, and ranged Starwife, 
of which fome are green, others white, and fome- 
times we meet with thofe that are blew: This 
Plant grows in rugged and fandy Ground, and 
Hlourifhes in Fase and Fxly. , 

The Root of itheats ; if you boil it, it provokes 
Urine and Womens Menfes, and expells Windi- 
nefles: Being drank in Wine it is good againft 
Poifon, the Stinging of Adders and Difeafes of 
the Liver; they take about a Dram of it; the 
Leaves when young are good to eat, -they pre- 
ferve ’em with Salt. ar er a 2 

The other Eryagus or Sea-Holm has larger 
Leaves than the former; and they are furrounded 
with Points and Prickles; -che Roots are. longer, 


 mpore'tender and better comfitted than the other; 


the Leaves afe indented. round,. and of a com-: 
mon growing green. Colour: This Plant grows 
on the Sea-Gde, efpecially near Vessce. It. bloffoms 
in Fase and Faly.. i ie ae ke 

The Deco&ion of its Roots removes the Ob- 
ftraGions of the Liver, and is good for.the Jaun-: 
dice and Dropfy: The. Root taken in 4 Deco@i- 
on of Buglofs or Balm-gentle is good: for the 
Heart-ach, Quincy, Obftruétions in Kidneys and: 
Womb: Being taken before Meals it :hinders 
Dronkennefs and binds the Body.) = © 

FIELD LILLY. See Martagot.: 2. 

‘FIELD MOUSE, a little Animal that differs: 
from a Houfe Rat, .as being greyer-and longer: 
hair’d; bucher Tail is not fo long as the others, ' 
and it has two thick Knobs upon it full of bwthy 
Hairs ; thefe fort of Rats are faid to fleep about fix’ 
Months in the Year, viz. from September to April, 


~ hence fome call em Dormice, atid they are often 


found in the Roots of old Trees: and ‘the like 
Places; thefe Animals are great: Devourers of 
Wall Fruit, and tho’ ’tis generally belleved chat. 
Birds do the Mifchief; yetin Truth the Rats do it- 
by Night. ee 
FIG; a Difeafe in Horfes that aflumes its Name 
froma hard Piece of F leth growing upon the Fruth 
or Heel near the Cavity of the Kloof, in Shape or. 
Fafhion refembling a fig; it comes by teafon of 
fome Hurt receiv’d in the Foot, being not tho- 
roughly cur’d, or by fome Stub or Nail, Bone, 
Thorn or Stone, and fometimes by an Overreach 
upon the Heel or Fruth. 7 , 
The general Cure.is to cat away the Hoof, fo 
as that there may be a convenient Space betwixt 
the Sole and the Hoof, for the eafier effeGing it; 
then put a Piece of Spunge thereunto; which you 
are to bind clofe on, that will eat it! off to the 
very Root, and heal it up with a green Ointment, 
or elfe it may. be cut clofe with an Incifion Knife, 
or burnt off with an hot Iron, which is the better 


. Way; then for two Days after lay try’d Hop’s 


Greafe thereon to take away the Fire: This done 
take the Tops of the angriett Nettles that-can be 
found, pound ’em very {mall, and fo Jay them on 


_aLinen Cloth, juft of the Bignefs of a Fig; then 
a 3 


take the Powder of Verdigreafe, ftrew it upon the 
chop’d Nettles, which maft be done befure you 
lay it on the Sotrance, and fo bind it upon the 
Sorrance, renewing it every day till the Hoof has 
recovered from the Fire. 

FIG-TREE, a Plant that feldom has a ftrait 
Stem, the Bark is white and full of Milk, aftrin- 
gent to the Tafte, bitter and pungent; infomuch 
that being apply’d to one’s Flefh, it will ulcerate 
it, the Wood is white, light and brittle, the Leaves 
large like thofe of the Vine but thicker, rougher, 
darker, and more deeply notch’d: It produces 
Fruit without any Flowers, and the Fruit grows 
at the Foot of the Leaves and ripen one after an- 
other: It fhoots forth its Leaves in the Month of 
May, and the Fruit in fome Places becomes ripe 
in Faly; duc as it is a Plant that does not well 
agree with cold Countries there is the lefs to be 
faid of it by us: “The common Praétice in England 
is to plant Fig-Trees againft Walls, becaufe it has 
been thought the Fruit would nof ripen otherwife 
ta our Climate; but fome curious Petfons have 
found this tobe a Miftake, having obferved that 
they grow in feveral Gardens about London in 
Standards, and profper and bear ['ruit in more 
abundatice: and much berter than again(t Walls; 
that # «is the common Praétice abroad to plant 
| them-in éettain Places in their Vineyards, and to 
' let-chem grow after their own Manner, without 
, Interruption ;- and: that the only Art requir’d in 
the Management of this Tree is to preferve the’ 
i fecond Fis during theWinter, that the fevereWea- 

ther do not tnake’em fall from the Tree, but that 
| they may be maintained in Health to ripen eatly in’ 
ithé Summer; -for it bears twice a Year, and 
| {edreely on-any other than the thick Branches, and 
l rnore particularly in the Automh; updn the moft 
‘vigorous Trees; and thé beft-and ‘biggeft appear 
upon thofe Parts that are moft remote froth the: 
‘Ends, atid the -other diminith in Proportion to 
their being nearer or further off;' and they dfually 
: Obferve the fare Method in ripening. a. 
Phe Perfe& Ripenefs of a Fég is jadg’d by the 
| Sight’ and Touch s and therefore ‘after it appears 
to’ the Eye. to -be- of a good CGdlour, of a dark 
yellow, or fone other that belongs to its Species ;- 
that it hds a withered Skin and a little Rent, a 
‘hanging Head, and a Body, as I thay fay, that is‘all. 
‘fhrivelled and all parched, and that in the Feelin 
you find it: foft under yout Fingers,’ ahd that in 
eane or lowering it never fo little, it comes off 
the-Tree, you may then boldly gather the Fig as be- 
ing thoroughly ripe-and perfe&tty good ¢ But if with 
.all thofe firft Appearances it does not eafily come 
off; it muft be fuffered' to continue a few Days’ 
'longet, -becaufe it is never tipe enough when it 
does refit: ‘But if this fig has all thofe good: 
‘Signs of Ripenefs, has been’ gathered by an able 
Hand, and afterwards fery’d to the Table, it’s to 
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no Purpofe to feel it rudely, as a great many igno- 


rant People.do; it édughtto be j tdg'd to be good, ta’ 
be taken and eaten by only the Sight of it; the fame 
may be done if you touch it gently with the End 
of your Finger, but not towards the Stalk, for 
that is not the ripeft Part of it, no more than of: 
many other Frnits, but towards the farther End 
of it, which is always the beft and ripens fitft. 
Figs mutt not be fuffered to ripen fo much that 
they leave their Stalks behind them; it would be a‘ 
Fault that it fhould not come off with the-Fruit, be- 
caufe it isan agreeable Ornament to it: When you 
gather the Figs they muft be put into a Basket lin’d 


,with fome tender and delicate Leaves, fuch a3 


thofe 
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thofe of the Vine, and every vig placed feparately 
from the other, without prefling one another’s 
fides, or putting one on the top of the other: The 
Weight of thofe above would be apt to deftroy 
thofe underneath: Nothing can be more injurious 
to them than to place them upon the Eye, for they 


would void that way the beft Juice they have in 


them. 

FILBERT TREE, in Latin Corylus, or Nux 
Avellana, 9 Tree that does not ordinarily grow 
tall and firm, its Root fends forth a Number of 
Stems, at the End of which grow Branches, that 
are full of Leaves; the Wood has not Knots, and 
the Leaves are like thofe of the Alder-tree, but 
larger, thinner, more fpeckled and indented; 
the Bark is thin, variegated with white, and 
it bears no Flower, but fhoots forth Catkins 
inftead of them; tho’ the Fruits grow in feparate 
Places on the fame Stock, and the fame they call 
Filberts: This Tree grows naturally every where, 
andefpecially in Woods near Rivers. Our Exgis/o 
Authors fay that Filberts, as alfo Haxel-nxt Trees 
are worthy to be planted in Orchards or Gardens, 
and may be rais’d from Nuts fet in the Earth, or 
Suckers from the Roots of an old Tree, or they 
may be grafted on the common Hazel-nut: But 
thefe, according to M. Chomel’s Notion, being 
Trees of little Confequence, he would have ’em 
rais’'d in the Corner of fome Park, or fome other 
Place of the like Nature, and fuch as is cool, which 
pleafes them; and to haften their Growth, put 
em into Holes made on Purpofe, and beftow 
fome Culture upon them from time to time. He. 
does not doubt but thefe as well as other Trees may . 
be raifed from the Seeds or Kernels, if Pains were . 
beftowed upon them; but as in his Oeconomy be, 
does not go in Queft of thefe things, which coft 
more than they bring, he would not advife any 
body to make Nurferies of them. 

There are two forts of this Tree, the wh:te and 
the red, but the former is the beft; there is a)fo 
another kind call’d the Fslbert of Conftantinople ; 
the Leaves and Fruits whereof are bigger than 
either of the former; and befides thefe, an excel- 
lent large plump Nut that has a very good Ker- 
nel, the belt of which have a very thin Shell: 
Some in France gather the red Fsibert, which is 
very common there, green, and put the fame into 
Water with fome Salt, as they do Olives; others 
fuffer them to come to their full Maturity, which 
may be known by their fcarlet red Colour in or- 
der to eat ’em fo, or. to preferve’em: This Com- 
fiture, they fay, ferves to cool fick Perfons. 


Filberts are certainly more nourifhing than com- | 


mon Nuts; yet being hardly digefted, and caufing 
Windinefs, this begets much Choler, and Pains in 


the Head, efpecially if too grea a Quantity of 


them be eaten and too often; but to remedy that, 
fuch as are frefh muft be eaten, and in the Sum- 
mer fteep’d in Water, with a little Sugar on them, 
and the dry only in Winter: Young Men, and 
fuch as labour and have flrong Stomachs may 
eat them often. M.: Chomel fays, if they are 
much eaten they will occafion the Bloody-flux; 


but they are admirably good for the Gravel and 


Pains in the Kidneys, when eaten fafting or at the 
Beginning of Meals.. 


It mult not be forgot that towards the End of 


the laft Century they afcrib’d great Vertues to this 
Tree in France; they pretended by the Help there- 
of to difcover paineral Water, Treafure, Robbers, 
Affaffins, and the Ways they went, murdered Bo- 
dies, and the Inftruments of Death, tho’ concealed 
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FILE or Label, a thing in a 
Heraldry of this Form, tho’ [ . | JI 
fometimes of more and fome- 
times of fewer Points: It is 
fometimes born as a Charge in a Coat of Ar- 
mour, of which Ga:llim gives many Inftances; 
for it is ufually the Difference or Mark of Di- 
ftin@ion, which the elder Brother bears in his Coat 
during .his Father’s Life time. 

Some diftinguith Fi/e and Lael, calling the File 
the upper horizontal Line, and the Label the 
Point that iffues from it. —_ 

FILETS, any forts of Butcher’s Meat, Fowl 
or Fifth cut into Slices and drefs’d in a Ragoe. | 

FILETS MIGNONS, in general large Slices 
of Beef, &s¢. {pread over with a rich Farce, and 
covered with Bards of Bacon over and under in 
Order to be ftew'd; put to be more particular in 
the Preparation, take good Filets of Beef, Veal or 
Mutton, cut them into large Slices, and beat them 


| Well upon a Dreffer or Table; then the Farce is 


to be made of the fame Ingredtents as: thofe of the 
Veal Paty, which fee under the Article Pains, ex- 
cept that it muft be thickned with the Yolks of 
Eggs, confifting particularly of Bacon, part of a 


Fillet of Veal, a little Gamon Fat: boil’d, and 


fome Flefh of Fowl, with Parfly, Chibbols, 
Truffles, and Mufhrooms, .as alfo fome Bread 


. foaked in Broth or. Milk, and:a little Milk Cream: | 


Your Farce being: thus prepared, f{pread it upon 


“the Filets, according to the. Quantity that you 


would have, and roll them up very firm: After-. 
wards having provided a ftew Pan, that is. not too. 
large, let feveral thin Slices of Bacon. be laid in 
order on’ the Bottom. of it, with fome Slices of . 


Veal well. beaten, as alfo your farc’d Filezs well 


feafon’d with all forts of fine Herbs; and fome 
Slices ‘af Chibbol and Lemon: Cover them on 
the Top as well as at the Bottom and fet the Pan . 
between two Fires, which are.not too vehement, 
to the End that they may boil gently: When they 
are ready let them be taken aut, clear’d. well - 
from the Fat, and ferv’d up hot, with a good: 


‘Cullis, according to Difcretion, and fome Le- . 


mon Juice: A fmall Ragoe of Truffles may alfo 

be added if you think convenient; if any other 

fide Dith. of farc’d Fowl be required, you may 

make ufe of the fame Farce, and bake ’em be- 

tween two. Fices with your Fi/egs; but to diftin- 

gaith them, when they are all ready, differene 

agoes or Calliffes ought to be made for them: 

Then they are to be well drain’d from the Fat, and. 
every thing apart ferv’d up to the Table. 

FILETS of a fat Pullet, with Cream, a Dith 
prepar’d thus; take thofe of large fat Pullets roaft- 
ed and cut them in Pieces; then put a little Lard 
and Parfly into a Stew-pan, and having tofled it 
up with a little Flower, add Artichoak Bottoms 
in Quarters, Mufhrooms, and Slices of Trufftes, 
a Bunch of fine Herbs, and a little clear Broth 
all well feafoned: When they are fufficiently 
ftew'’d, put the Filets to them, and a little before 
they are ferv’d up, pour in a little Milk Cream, 
taking care to keep them hot: Jo thicken them, 
let one or two Eggs be beaten with Cream, and 
having brought it to a good Confiftence, let all 
be fet on the Table at once, as well for fide 
Dithes as Intermeffes. 

Filets of a fat Pullet are likewife drefs’d with 
white Sauce, Oyfters and Cucumbers; the Filets 
of Mutton with Truffles; others in Slices with 
Gamon, és. 
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FILLET of Veal, the flefhy Part of the Thigh 
of a Calf near the Knuckle, and excellent good 
— Viauals when well drefled, Take pretty thick 
Slices or Cutlets of it, and lard ’em well with 
thick Slips of Bacon, and ttrew Salt and Pepper 
and other fine Spices on them, and when you have 
done, put them into a Cafferole, in the Bottom 
of which take Care to put Bards of Bacon, upon 
which lay your Slices in order: You muft obferve 
at firft that this Ragoe muft have but a gentle 
Fire, that the Meat may yield its Gravy, and then 
increafe the Fire a little that both fides of the Slices 
may come to aColour, and this may be-done by 
fhaking on a little Flower; then you muft redden 
them with melted Lard, which afterward take off 
and put in a little Broth; when the Slices are be 
come coloured enough, finifh the Dreffing, gently 
feafoning them over and above what has been 
{aid before with a little Parfly and Chfbbols ; when 
they are enough, thicken the Sauce with Yolks of 
Eggs and Verjuice, and then eat this Ragoe. 

Ansthier way to order Slices of Veal or Cut- 
lets, is after you have well larded ’em with Slips 
of Bacon, and fry’d ’em in a Pan, to put them in- | 
to an earthen Pot well ftopt after you have well 
feafoned ’em with Spices, fuffer °em to continue 
over a {mall Fire in their own Gravy only, and : 
when they are ready, take ’em off, put in fome Le- 
mon, and after they have been boiled fo long til! 
the Sauce is almoft reduc’d to nothing, they are 
fall ready. See Veal. | me 
- FILLET, in Heraldry a fourth Part of the Or- 
dinary call’'d a Chief, and is placed in the Chief 
Point of the Efcutcheon. | 

FILLY, aShee Colt. See Colt. — oa 

FILM; a ‘Term in Botanifm, fignifying the 
woody Skin which feparates the Seeds in the Pods, 
and keeps them one from the other. = 

FILM, a Diftemper incident to the Eyes of 
Horfes, for the taking off of which there are feve: 
ral Prefcriptions ; fome take white Copperas, and 
beat it into Powder, then fift it thro’ a fine Sieve 
with the fame Quantity of white Sugar Candy, 
and blow it into the Horfe’s Eye once a Day, and 
as you fee it mend, once in two or three Days 
is enough. 5 

Alabafter beaten, fearced very fine, and blown 
into the Eye once or twice a Day, will take off 
the Film. ee 

Bay Salt, and for want thereof, common Salt 
bruifed very fmall, and mixed ‘well with freth 
Butter, and made up into {mall Balls, as big as a 
Hazle Nut, being one at a time put into the Eye, 
with your Hand held over it till it be all melted, 
this once a Day will likewife do it. : 


FIMBRIATED, a Term in 
Heraldry fignifying that an Or- 
dinary is e ged round with an- 
other of a different Colour, as 
thus, 7 
He beareth Or, a Crofs, Pat- 
tee, Gules, Fimbriated, Sable. 


grow on the Wick of a Candle of Lamp, it, pre- 
fages cold, as Fire fhining much ot {calding or 
burning more than ofdinary does alfo, and the 
contrary denotes the contrary, ~ = |. 
, Farther, the crackling ot Breaking of Wood in 
the Fire more than ordinary fignifies Wind, as a 
Flame’s cafting forth many Sparkles does the fame 
thing; whereas if the Oil Sparkles in the Lamps, 
or Afhes coagulate of grow in Lumps, they de- 
note Rains; and the Fire’s burning violently 
in cold Weather, and makitig a Noife like the 
eral of Snow, is an ufual Prefage of Snow 
alling. ae i Bn ce a 
FIRKIN; an Englifh liquid Meafure of Aleo 
Beer; a Firkin ay eer of Cue 
but that of Beer nine; two Firkins make a Kil 
derkin, oe fi ee 
- FIR TREE; in Latin Abies, atall Tree.that is | 
bigger than the Pitch Tree, very {trait and: without 
any Knots; the Bark is of a dark white Colour, 
and eafily breaks if you bend it; the Branches. da 
not hang down to the Ground as thofe of. the 
Pitch Tree do, but they are ftrait and mount u 
wards, fhooting forth the finall Branches crofsy 
wife on either fide: This Ttee grows naturally.on 
high Mountains, and in thady Places. © 
It is likewife cultivated and may be ealfly raifed 
of the Kernels ‘and Nuts, which may be got out of 
their Cones and Clogs by expofing them a little 
before the Fire or in watm Water, till they begin 
to give, and are ready to deliver themfelves of 
pica Burthens. °) . as ee 
lere_are two principal Sorts of Fir, the Male 
and the Female; the Male is bip er, more beaut, 
full and tapering, of an harder Wood and has 4 
longer Leaf; one fort, which they call the Spasifa 
F ir, bears its Leaf’ like Rofertaty: with a white 
Rib underneath ; this is fuppofed to be the Female, 
and is by much the fOfter afid ‘whiter; that which 
Workmen call the Dram, and comés from Nore 
way is long, ftrait, clear, and, of a yellow and 
more Cedar Colour, and’ {s pteferred before the 
white for Flooring and Waitfcot: “Thote of 
Pruffia and Norway are the belt'for Matts, “except 
thofe of New England, which are preferable ta 
all. There are Fer Trees of wotiderful Talnefs ia 
the Highlands of Scotland, but they generally. 
grow in inacceflible, Places, yet it is thoughe they 
_might be come at by Induftry.,°° 
ou may fow the Seeds ‘in Beds or Cafes at 
any time during the Month of March; ‘when they 
ep, defend them carefully with Furzes orthe like 
ences from Birds; which ate apt to pull them 
up; the Beds muff be fhelter’d from the Southern 
Afpea, with fome Skreen of Reed or. thick 
Hedge, fow ’em in hollow Rills; not above half 
an Inch deep, and cover them with fine light 
Mould; when they are rifen'a Finger in Height, 
fift {ome more Earth about them, efpecially the 
Pines, which are apter to f{wag: You may tranf= 
plant them when they are of two or three Years 
Growth: When they have got good Root they’ 
will make prodigious Shoots; but nor for the 
firft three or four Years.’ They grow in moift 
or barren Gravel, and poot Ground, if riot over 
fandy and light, without any loamy Ligature. ~ 
Before fowing, if for large Defigns, turn up 
the Ground a Foot deep, fowing or fetting your 
Seeds at a Hand Diftance, and riddle Earth upon 
them; they will peep in five or fix Weeks: When 


FIRE BURNING, if confidered here as a 
Prognoftick of the Weather; the common re- 
Geiv'd Notions are that if Coals of Fire fhine very 
bright, and that the Flame waves to and fro, or 
that alfo of a Candle, it’s an Indication of Wind ; 
but that when Chimney Fires burn whiter than or- | you tranfplant them, water them well beforehand, 
_dinary, and with a murmuring Noife, it denotes | and cut the Clod out about the Roots, as you do 

Tempefts: But when Bunches like. Muhhrooms .Meclons out of the Hot-bed, and knead It clofe 
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to em like en Egg: Thus they may be carry’d' 
ma: ' ie Tops muft.not be bruifed ar, 


‘many Miles, but 
Cur, for that dwarfs them for ever. One kind 
wilt eakeof Slips or Layers, put into the Ground 
about the latrer. End of Auga/F and kept moilt. 


~ Fe’s beft co tranfplant them in the Beginning ‘of 


. April; they thrive mightily in a {tiff hungry Clay or 


rather Loams, but not inan over light and rich Soi. 


Fill the Holes therefore with barren Earth, if your 
Ground be improper. of it felf, and if the Clay be 
too ftitt, fill chem with a litle Sand, removing 
the Trees with as much Earth about the Roots as 
offible, tho” the Fir will better endure a naked 
FF ran(plantation than the Pine. If you muft needs 
tran{plant towards the later End of Summer, lay 
a pretty deal of Horfe Litter upon the Surface of 
the Ground, to keep off the Heat, and in Winter 
the Cold, but Jet no Dung touch either Stem or 
Roor: They may alfo be fow’d in February. They 
will make a Shoot the firft Year of an Inch, next 
an Handful, the third Year three Foot, and thence 
forward. above a Yard annually. 
~ When you tranfplant Fer or Pine never diminith 
their Heads nor be bufy about their Roots; if yon 
find any of them bruifed or much broke, it’s belt 
to fear them with an hot Iron to prevent their 
Bleeding: When you disbranch them, do it. with 
preat Circumfpe@ion about March or elfe in Sep- 
tember ; then‘ it is beft to prune up the fide Branches 
clofe ‘to the Trunk, cutting off all that ase 
Above a Year old: If you fufter them too long, 
they grow too big; and «the Cicatrice will be 
more apt to fpend the Tree in Gum; upon which 
Accident rub over their Wounds with a Mixture 
of CowDung, = = as a 
' The Fir por talleft when planted reafonably 
dlofe together; but they fuffer nothing to thrive 
undef them; ‘they affe& cold high and rocky 
Grounds,. yet thofe which grow on the more 
Southern Quarters thrive beft and make the beft 
fRaale ‘They abhor all Stercoration, nor will 
they endure much to have the Earth opened about 
thet Roots ‘for Allaqueation: A fir for the firft 
half-a dozen’ Years feeins to make no confiderable 
Advarice, but when thoroughly rooted comes on 
twonderfally; none of thefe Mountain Trees 
fhoild be'planted deep, but as fhallow as may. be 
fortheir competent Support. © et 
\-Irsfuppofed that Fr formerly grew plentifully in 
England, becaufe of ‘the Multitude of them found 
buried undér Ground in Cumberland, Chefrire, 
Staffordfbiré, 4nd Lancafbire: In Scotlawd there is 
a beauriful Fir of rather Pine,- which grows ypon 
the Mountains, the Seeds ‘of which Mr. Evelyn 
prefers before all others, becaufe, fays he, they 
grow very erect, Hx themfelves ftoutly, and need 
no Support. cn ae | 
Fir rots. quickly in falt Water, but not fo foon 
m freths it’s ufeful forthe upper Parts of Merchants 
Ships, becaufe of it’s Lightnefs: Fir is exceedingly 
fmooth to polifh on, and therefore does well yn- 
der gilding Work: It takes black equal. with the 
Pear-tree; it’s ufeful.to Carvers for Capitals, Fe- 
floons, nay Statues, efpecially being gilded, be- 
caufe of the Eafinefs of the Grain to work, and 
to take the Tool every way: The Heart of Degl 
kept dry, is everlafting, and agrees beft with Glew 
of any Wood: It is alfo excellent for Beams and 
other Timber Work in Houggs, being both light 
and exceeding ftrong. | It’s proper. for Bars and 
Doot Bolts, as well as for the Doors them- 
felves, aiid for the Beains of Coaches. -Moft of 
the Cicges OF Venice and Amferdam are built on. 
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Pit@s of this Timber driven into boggy Places, 


there being no fewer than thirteen thoufand fix 
hundred and fifty nine great Matts of it under the 
Stadt-hopfe of Amfterdam: It’s belt of any for 
Scaffolding: We export incredible Sums every 
Year for this Timber to the Northern Countries, 
which might. be fav’d were we induftrious and 
good Husbands at home in propagating ir: Moft 
of our Pot Ahhes we have from Fir, as alfo Torches. 
Bartboks in his Medscina Danoram, difclaims 
againft the Ufe of Hops in Beer, as of a malig- 
nant and peftilential Influence, and inftead of it 
would have the Shavings of Deal Boards fubfti- 
tuted, which, he fays, gives a grateful Odour to 
the Drink; and we find by Experience how fo- 
serge thofe .refinows Woods, thé Tops of Fir 
and Pine are, again{t the Scarvy, Gravel, ec. 
The Fir contains between its Barks a Tear or 
Liquor whith Matthiolus fays. is more odori- 
ferous. than all the Rofins and hotter, that by its - 
Acrimony it has a detergent Vertue, and is very 
good for green Wounds, particularly in the Head, 
for it nog on}y cleanfes but alfo confolidates; ix 
urges biligus Humours by Stool, cleanfes the 
eins, cures their Ulcers, promotes Urine, and 
brings away che Stone. The inner Rind cat fmall 
contufed and boiled in Store of Waters,-is. excet» 
lent for Burns and Scalds, wafhing the Sore with 
the Decoétion, and applying the foftened Bark: 
The diftil’d Water of the green Cones, takes 
away Wrinkles in the Face; dipping ‘Cloths therer 
ia and laying ’em on it, it is a good Cofmetick : 
The Kernels age of admirable ufe for Emulfions; 
and Plantations of them improve the Air by their 
balfamick Smell, a eo 
There: is a Fir which they call. the Sprase Fir, 
tha is excellently good for making-Efpaliers, and 
the beft way. is to make the Borders of good 
Earthto bayehealthy young Firs, chriving Plants, 
of two Sizes,: the largeft three and a half, or four 
Foot, and the lefler two Foot; the firft to be 
lanted abgue eight Foot afunder, with the fmaller 
ize planted: ‘between ;. and great Care mutt be 
taken.-of thema for the three firft Years to water 
and keep ’em clean from Weeds, but they mnaft not 
be clip’d juft againft Winter, for that will make 
the Tree-logk rufty in'the Depth of Winter; but 
if it ba done a@ little afters M:d/ammer, they ap- 
pear of a lovely beautiful green: The Benefit and 
Advantage of this Sart-of fir, more than any other, 
is, that it-will endure Cutting and Clipping better 
than the other Sorts of Fir, and that after Clipping 
it thickens well, being for this ufe the beft Sort of 
Evergreens, for the faid Reafon, and becanfe it’s 
a very fpeedy Grower. rs a J 
FISH BROTH; the chief Ingredient of all 
Sorts of F:/o Potages that can be prepared with the 
feveral Dittin@ions that are made for every one: 


TQ this purpofe cleanfe Tenches, Eels, Pikes and 


Carps. from their Slime, and cut off their Gills; 
then put all into a great Kettle or Pot, with Wa- 
ter, Butter, Salt, a Bunch of fine Herbs, and an 
Onjon ftuck with Cloves: When they have boil- 
ed an Hour and an-half, let the Broth be ftrain’d 
thro’ a Linen Cloth, and pour fome of it fepa- 
rately into three Pots; put in one of them the 
Pickings of Mufhraoms, which are afterwards to 
be pafled thro’ the Sieve, with a Cullis, fry’d 
F lower and a Piece of green Lemon; this thick- 
ning Liquor may ferve for brown Potages, as alfo 


- for the fide Dithes and Intermeffes : In the fecond 


may be put pounded Almonds, with the Yolks of 
hard Eggs, if the time will permit, and this is 
| proper 

¢ 
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Proper for white Potages, particularly thofe of 
Profitrolles, Smelts, Perches, Soles; and other 
Fith dreft in white Broth-and for fome Ragoes of 
the like Neture. Liaattly, in the third Pot, the Fith 
‘Of all the Potages, as well white-as brown, both 
for the fide Dithes and Intermeffes, may be boil’d 
eeenet, and fome Jelly may alfo be made of 
m ° 


Another fort of ne Broth may alfo be pre- 
pared in the following Manner; take a great Ket- 
tle or Pot of a Size proportionable to the Quan- 
tity of Potage, which is to be made} hang it over 
the Fire, and” put Water therein, with Parfly 
Roots, Parfnips, whole Onions, a Handful of 
Parfly and Sorrel, all Sorts of fine Herbs and good 
Butter well feafoned : Add to thefe the Bodies and 
Carcailes of Fithes, whofe Fleth has been taken 
ott to make Farces; and even the Entrails of 
thofe that have been tarc’d, after. having been well 
cleanfed, and if you pleafe fome Craw-fith Tails 
ounded with four or five Spoontuls of Gurion 
Nice. the whole Mefs being well feafoned, arid 
lufficiently boiled, ftrain-it thro’ a Sieve, put it 
again into the Pot, and keep it hot to lay the 
©oops a foaking, to prepare the Fith fer the Po- 
tage and other Ules. -_ 
Fist] FARCE, to prepare a good one of this 
kind, take Carps, Pikes or other Fithes that are at 
and, and mix all well upon a Dreffer; tet an 
Omelet be likewite prepared, that is not fry’d too 
much, with Muthrooms, Troffiés, Parfly and 
Chibbols, and let all be pus apon the Farce, when 
*sis well ordered and feafoned: You may add to 
thefe the Crum of a Loaf foak’d in Mitk, with 
Butter and Yolks of Eggs, and in a Word you 
mult be careful to have the Farce welt thickned. 
It may. ferve to farce Soles and Carpt, as alfo 
Cabbage; to make {mall Andouillets, -Croquets, 
and every thing elfe that may be thought conve- 
hient, as is were on Fleth Days. a ia 
. FISH POND, a Refervatory of Water for 
‘Fithes to breed or feed in. Fijh’ Ponds até no 
{mall Improvement ot watry boggy Lands, ma- 
ny of which are fit for no other. Uk;. nor 
is there-lefs- Profit in making them i Bottoms 
between rifing Grounds, tho’ they are dry 
Lands, if we contider the ‘Ufefuinet$ of: them 
for the watering of Cattle, and the keeping of 
Fith, the Advantage of which both for the Houfe 
and Market few are fenfible of, it being ‘2 Profit 
that comes in withour any*Charge,; Expence- or’ 
abour; aud likewife the Benefit: thac: aries: in 
the {topping of the Floods, which fall from the 
Uplands; fo-as.to caufe the Wathings of the Dung 
to fettle at their Bottoms, there being nothing 
that is a greater Improvement of fandy or gravelly 
Land than Mud produced by the Wathings of the 
upper Grounds. | 
hen you make a Pond, let the Head of it be 
at the loweit Part of the Ground, and the Trench 
of the Flood Gate or Stuice have a good Fall that 
u may Dot be too long in emptying: The beft way 
of making the Head fecure is to drive in two or 
_ three Rows of Stakes abourfix Foot long the whole 
Length of the Pond Head, whereof-the firtt Row 
mutt be ramm’d at leaft about four Foor deep, that 
they may fland {trong and. fare; and if you find the 
Botton any thing falfe, efpecially if i¢ confitts of a 
running Sand, you may betides lay the Foundation 
with Quick-lime, which flacking, will make it as 
hard as aStone. Some laya-Layer of Lime anda 
Layer of Earth, which is a very great Advantage 
in the making of the Heads of Ponds, Mill 


Dams, fc. ‘and theti digging your Pond, Carty 
the Earth and caft it among the Piles and Stakes; 
and when they are well covered over, drive in 
another Row or two, as you fee occafion, over . 
them, ramming in the Earth in the void Spaces. 
that it may lie clofe and keep in the Water; and - 
fo you muft continue Stakes. upon Stakes ram- 
ming in the Earth till the Pond Head be of the 
Height you defign it: The Infide of the faid Dam 
mult be very fmooth and ftrait; and if it is madeé “ 
very floping on each fide ’tis the better, leaving a 

afte to carry off your wafte Water in Times of © 
Floods or Rains. , | a 

‘Tne Depth of your Pond fhould be about. fix 
Foot of Water in the deepeft Part, and if theré aré 
fome Shoals on the fides for the Fith to fun them-: 
felves in, and to lay their Spawn on, "twill ‘be of 
Advantage to by Ponds, as will likewife the hav- 
ing im other Places Holes, hollow Banks; Roots 
of Trees, Iflands; 9c. for retiring Places fur yout 
Fifh. co 


When you have finifhed your Pond; and let in 
the Water, you may ftore it with Carp and 
Tench, which do the bett together of any F BY 
all others being Devourers of their Spawn: But 
it is the Opinion of fome Perfons thar if you have 
Vartety of Ponds it is better to keep alt Sort? of 
Pith by themfelves; except you ftore’a Pond With 
Fith of Prey, as Jacks or Perch, and thén you ‘Inuit 
put in Roach, Dace, Gudgeons; of. other! ver 
increafing Fith for them to feed upon; buf not 
a Tench, as moft Authors propofe; fora Ja¢k o 
a Perch will 4s foon, if not foonet, feize on 
Tench, than any other Fifth. : ae 

No Fifh will thrive in a Pond where Rodch ‘og 
Gudgeons are, except Jacks, and, thofé Fith that a 
in any Pond that dre the moft in Number, ahd th 
Rrongelt, ra Fith, will beat the other froin thei 
Food and keep them very. leah, if not ‘farvé. 
them, and therefore it is beft'to keep each furt of 
Fith in a Pond by themfelvés. Gravelly and fih* 
dy:Bottoms, efpecially the‘ latter, are the beff breed- 
ing Ponds, and'a fat Soil with'a' white fat' Water 
as the Wafhings df Hills, cotton Streets, Sipke 
Exc. is beft to fatrert all forts of Fith, an In- 
ftance of which has been inet with inthe Couiit 
of Nottingham, where a Geritleman had’ a ‘fihat 
Pond at the Bottom of a Hill, upon the ‘@de < 
which was 4’ finall Village, ‘above which’ ther 
was a good Spritig which rurt thro’ the middle of 


-the Town, and met with all rHe’Sinks and otfier 


Drains belongitiy ro the Houfes, which it con- 
ftantly, peitig ee Spring, cdtry’d ‘into the Fife 
Pond, into which he had often ‘pat Catps' four or 
five Inches long, that in a Yedt’s time gtew to 
the Length of elghteen; whereas the Ordinary 
Growth of a Catpis not above two of thret Inches 
in that time: Only where fach Floods are too 
violent, itmay be good to carry foie part of them 
on one fide of the Pond, that’ they may not carr 
away the Fifh, Carp being very apt to float awa 
with frefh Water. As to the {toring of the Fifa 
Pond, Carp is to be preferred ‘for their Goodnels, 
quick Growth, and great Increafe, feeing they 
breed five or fix times in a Year; but as the Fe« 
male is eight ot nine Years old before fhe breeds, 
ou miaft take ‘café’ conftantly‘to keep a good 
stock of Females of that Age iri your Ponds, if 
you defire a breeding Pond: Indeed the. Females 
fhould never be kill’d, becaufe they are often very 
apt to die after their Spawning: The Male Carp 
miuft be three or four Years old, and to every 
Female you may in a Pond - that. breeds yee 
_ Pe 
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Put from three or four Males to .a Dozen or 
ore, a 
A Pond of an Acre of Land, .if it is a feeding 
and not a breeding Pond, will yearly feed well 


° ewo hundred Carps of three Years old, three hun- 


dred of two Years old, and four hundred of a 
Year old. Carps delight in marle Pits, or Pits that 
have clean clayey Bottoms, in new Ponds or old 
Ponds, that are full of Weeds, that are warm and 


| fhelter’d from the Winds, and that have Grafs grow- 


ing at the Bottom or Sides, whereon they teed in 
hot Months. Carp and Tench thrive alfo mightily 
in Ponds or Ditches near the Sea, where the Wa- 
ter is a little brackifh, but they do not eat fo well 
as in clear Water. If Grains, Blood, Chickens 
Guts, and the like, be flung into a Pond, it will 
much help to fatten the Fifth and to increafe their 
Growth. If you cleanfe a Pond of Weeds, you 
fhould do it at the Fall of the Leaf, and not in 
the Spring, becaufe it rather increafes than dimi- 
hifhes thein. 

-Your Pond fhould. be drained every three or 
four Years, and your Fith forted; if it is a breed- 
ing Pond you muft take out the fimaller ones to 
ftdre otter Ponds with, that you may not flarve 
the great ones, which a great Stock of Fifhin a 
Pond is apt to do, and therefore it is beft in feed- 
ingpon to keep them pretty near of a {fize. 

_ Ponds made at the Head of a chalky Spring are 
yery good for Trouts, which will thrive mightily 
m them. Founders will both thrive and breed in 
any Pond, and e¢fpecially Clay Ponds and grow 
fnuch larger ‘than thofe in Rivers. A 

’ All forts of Bitterns, Herons, Sea Gulls, 
Kings Fithers, Water’ Rats, Water Mice, Otters, 
ésc. dre very- great Enemies to Fifh, and therefore 
fhould be deftroy’d.as much as. poffible; bur the 

reateft DeftruGion of Fifh in Ponds is occafioned 
a Froft, to prevent which fome propofe to break 
the Ice, and tojlay in Pipes, Straw, and the like 
things, to give Air to the Fifh; all which ways, 
our Author fays, he had found to fail, when his 
Ponds have been foul, but when clean, he had 
preferved them, without ufing any of thefe Ways, 
and therefore he cannot but think that it is the 
Foulnefs of the Ponds only that ftenches the Wa- 
ter; and therefore he would have the Ponds cleanf- 


ed very often, not only for the Prefervation of the 


Fifth, but becaufe it conduces much to their Breed- 
fng and Feeding, by atfording them Earth to feed 
and Jay their Spawn on: The mud taken out does 


commonly pay more than the Charge where you. 


have a good Bottom to caft it out on; but as it 
is rhuch more chargéable and troublefome to get 
it out in boggy and fpringy Bottoms, where you 
cannot cart it; fo his Advice, is that all Ponds 
made in fuch Places thould’ be made like Moats, 
and not broad Ponds, that fo whenever you have 


a mind’ to empty.them, the Workmen may at one’ 


ortwo Throws, at the moft, be able to caft the 
Mud out onthe Banks; for the Price of which 
fort of Work, every Pole fquare of Mud, that is 
twelve Inches decp, is worth fix Pence a Pole to 
fling Out, where it may be done at one Throw, 
but where two is required, it is worth twelve 
Pence a Pole: As to what relates to the feveral 
Sorts of Fithes, you may fee it under their re- 
{peGive Names, You may alfo fee the Article 
O FISH PIE: 4 , 
* “FISH PIE: a Dit ufually ferv’d upon Days of 
Abftinence: Let a Godivoe ie made 2 the fate 
era as aFif® Farce, for which confult that Ar- 
acics Skceptthe Yolks of Eggs and the Omelet, 


e 


which may be omitted, for the ret, the Muth- 
rooms and Truffles muft be choped. as before; 
and this Godivoe may ferve as it were itmead of 
a Godivoe Pie on-Fleth Days: When you have 
made your Pafte-and raifed your Pic, one half of 
this Godivoe is to be put into it, as alfo at the 
fame time all forts of Garniture for Fith Days; 
fuch as Truffles, Mufhrooms, Andouillets, -Artis 
choak Bottoms, and raw Fith Filets cut into {mall 
Pieces: Then having put the reft of the Godivoe, 
well feafoned on the Top, let the Pie be covered 
and baked: In the laft Place you may prepare for 
it a white Sauce or Cullis of Mufhrooms, or 
fome other fort of Ragoe; but more efpecially be 
Careful that it be ferv’d up hot. 

FISH POTAGES, Potages made of feveral 
forts of Fith; we will begin here with Srarzeox 
Potaze, to order which, when the Fith is well 
cleanfed, ftew it for a while in Water with Butter! 
Salt and a Bunch of fine Herbs; when it is half 
done, the Liquor or Broth mutt be taken away, 
and the Fifh put again into a Stew-pan or earthen 
Pan, with white Wine, Pepper, Salt, beaten Cloves, 
Verjuice, Onions and a Bay Leaf or two, with 
which you muft finifh the boiling: In the mean 
while let fome Mufhrooms and Flower be fry’d in 


‘Butter, which are to be put into the firft Broth 


for your Potage, with a Spoonful of Peafe Soop, 
then foak the Crufts of Bread with it in a round or 
oval Dith, and the Sturgeon, after having been 
well drain’d, be dreft therein: The whole Mefs 
may be garnithed with Oifters, Mufhrooms and 
Capers; adding fome Juice and Slices of Lemon 
when ready to be ferv’d up. 
. Yurbot Postage; the Fifth muft be fcalded, wrapt 
up in a Linen Cloth, and boiled in one half white 
Wine and the other Water, with Verjuice, Pep 
er, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves and Bay: Leaves: 
Phen let the Crufts be foaked in good Fith Broth, 
and as foon as the Turbot is drain’d, drefs and gar- 
pnifh i¢ with Muthrooms upon the Body of the Fith; 
but the fide of the Dith mutt be fet out with farced 
Mufhrooms, Roes, Oyfters, Capers and Slices of — 
Lemon, with the Juice of the fame. 

In a Potage of frefo Salmon, the Fifth mutt firft 
be {calded and parboiled as the Sturgeon, to get 
the Broth: then yoo are to feafon. it with Sale, 
fine Herbs chop’d {mall and {train’d, Peas Soop; 
and during the time the Crufts are foaking, the 
Salmon when well feafoned muft be boil’d out- 
right over a gentle Ftre: When it is to be ferv’d 
up, drefs it and garnifh it, with fare’d Muth- 
rooms, Carp Roes, ftew’d Mufhrooms, Capers, 
he Juice and Slices of Lemons and Muthroom 

vice. 

To prepare a Sole Potage for Fife Days, having 
provided fome of the beft Sart, that are very frefh, 
{crape and wath them very well: If they are 
{mall take two of them to be farced, but if large 
only one to be fet in the middle of your Potage; 
the Sole which you would have farced mutt be 
neatly taken bythe Head and fqueez’d on the Top 
to get the Bone out entire; then taking a litle 
of this Flefh and Carp, to make a Farce of it, 
with Chibbol, Parfly and Bread Crum, fet it to- 
gether again in the fame Manner as when it was 
whole: you muft farce it all at once, and other 
Soles muft be fry’d, in order to get the Filets for 
the garnifhing of the Potage: In the mean while 
a good Ragoe ought to be made in the fame man- 
ner as for the Cray Fi/b Potage, tor which fee 
Cray Fifh, and alfo a Cullis of the like Nature. 
Let the Potage atterwards be laid a foaking with 

I good 
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Bones of Carps or other Fith; ‘the Fleth of which 
was taken to make Farces: Then take out the 
Tortoifes, and ftrain the Broth, which will ferve 
both for the Potage and for the Ragoe: You 
muft take away the Shelt on the Top of the Tor- 
toifes, as alfo the Skin, refesving the Fleth, which 
mu(t not be too much boil’d: But you muft be 
careful to clear it from the Gall, and to keep the 
Shell to make athin Pafte or Batter for the frying 
of it, as if it were matinated Meat in. Pafte:. this 
will ferve to be put» in the middle of the Potage. 
Having likewife taken fome of the Fleth of the 
Tortoife, ftew it:in a Sauce-pan with a little But- 
ter, Chibbol and. Parfly, and. moiften the Ragoe 
with the fame Broth. In the next Place turn in 
the Roes, Truffies, Muthrooms and other Garni- | 
tures, if you have any, with.a littke Cullis of Cray 
Fith or fome other Sort of Fifth, and let your 
Crufts be well.foaked. « Let fome fry’d Fith Fil- 
lets be alfo ready at Hand, as being things very 
proper co garnith the Potage: Moreover it will be 
neceffary to provide a fmal] white Cullis of Pikes 
Fleth, to fprinkle the Potage, that it may be mar- 
bled with a Ragoe and alfo fome Cray Fi 
Cullis: At laft you may drefs' your Potage with 
the Ragoe pour’d on the Top, the Fillets round 
about marbled with both the Culliffes, and the 
Shell that was fry’d in the middle. 
For Tortoife Potage on Flefb Days, the Tortoifes 

- mutt be ordered as before, to get their Fleth, which 
is to be fry’d in Lard with fine Herbs, while a Cul- 
lis is preparing, with a Piece of Veal roafted very 
brown, which is to be pounded in a Mortar, with 
the Breaft of a Capon or Puilet, five or fix Almonds 
and a Piece of Bread Crum foak’d in good Broth: 
‘Let all be boiled in: a Stew-pan- well feafoned ; 
and afterwards, ftrain’d thro’ the Hair Sieve, with 
a Piece of green Lemon: This Cullis will ferve 
to enrich the Potage as it lies foaking : Then you 
may: garnifh the Sides. of. the Dihh with. Veal 
Sweet-breads cut.into Pieces, Artichoak Bottoms, 
and larded Poxpsets.fry’d brown apart; and the 
middle with the Shells fry’d till they acquire a fine 
Colour, fqueezing in fome Lemon Juice when. 
ferv’dup. «°° a ae ee 

., Another Fri Potage with. Crufts, farced with 
| Quavivers and Perches with a white Cudiss is this: 
Your Quavivers or Perches muft be boiled in 
Water with Salt, and taking away the Skin, lec 
the Flefh be minc’d very fmall; make a Cullis 
. with fome of the fame Flefh and a Dozen of Al- 
monds, pounding them with the Yolks of three 
or four Eggs, if the time will permit: Laftly, 
drefs the Hafh with good Butter and fine Herbs, 
and make ufe of it to ftrew upon the foaked Crufts, | 
adding fome Lemon Juice before it is brought to 
Table. 

Fora Potage with Crufts fare’d with Soles; tho 
Hath muft be made as before, after having fry’d the 
Soles, with Lentils drefs’d im the Cullis, or elfe a 
green Cullis may. be prepar’d with A{paragu’ 


ops. . | 
Tie Potage with Crafts farced with Pike, mutt 
be ordered as the former, with a green Cullis and 
. Afparagus Tops in their, Seafon, or elfe with a - 

whiteCullis, 0 ee 
'¢ Todrefsa Perch Potage with awhite Cullis ; after 
| you have well wath’d the Fith, boil ’em.in Water 
_ with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Onions and Thyme, and 
afterwards neatly pick’d: Buc you muft take one 
_of them to make a Cullis with a tew pounded Al- 
monds, and fome Yolks of Eggs according to the 
_Seafon: All muft be pounded together in a Mor- 
,Hbh “tar, 


good Fit Broth, while the farced Sole is fry- 
ing, which muft be laid in the Potage when jit is 
fufficiently foak’d and ready to be ferv’d up: Laft- 
ly, leccthe Frlets of the other fry’d Soles be gar- 
nifhed with Carp Roes, and Artichoak Bottoms: 
Let the Ragoe be poured round about; and Jet the 
Sole remain uncovered, fo as it may appear of a 
fine Colour, when the whole Mefs is brought hot 
tothe Table. . . 

An Omelet out of Lent time may be made to 
be mingled with the Farce, and inftead of frying 
the Soles, they may allo be put into a baking Pan 
rub’d with Butter: To give em a Colour, let em 
be breaded, and bak’d in an Oven moderately heat- 
ed. A Potage may likewife be made only ot Sole 
Filets, with a Loaf in the middle, garnifhed with 
Onions fry’d brown; aud alio a Potage. of Sole 
Filets with fweet Balil, . | 

Potages of Soles ow Flefa Days are ordered thus: 
The Broth and Gravy are the fame as for other 
Potages that are proper for Fleth Days; as for the 
re(t, when you have provided Soles, take the raw 
Filets of fome of them, and ftutf ’em neatly with 
Jarded Veal Sweet-breads, which may ferve for 
the Furniture of your, Potage: Let-the tarced Sole 
in the middle of the Potage be fcrap’d, and make 
a Hole in the Head to get ourthe Bone, fo as the 
Skin may remain altogether whole: Take fome 
of the Fleth of the fame Sole, with a little par- 
boiled Bacon, a few Pieces of Veal Sweet-breads, 
Truffles and Mufhrooms all well minced, and to 
make the Farce the more delicious, it would be 
proper to put into it fome Bread Crum foak’d in a 
Jittle Milk, and to bind it with the Yolks of two 
Fees, adding a. little chop’d Parfly and Chibbol : 
Stutf the Sole with this Farce, and when ready to 
be ferv’d up, flower and fry it in Lard till it comes 
to a fine Colour: With the reft of the Farce 
fome {mall Andouillets are to be made and fry’d, 
flowering and breading them after they have been 
dip’d-in beaten Eggs, ‘to the end that-.the Bread 
snay ftick to them: As for the Filets When they 
are Jarded with the Veal Sweet-breads, they mult 
be: flowered a little and fry’d in the fame Lard: 
When the Potage is well foaked, garnith it with 
thefe Filets, as:alfo with Veal Sweet-breads and 
Andouillets: Let the Gole be fet in the middle of 
the Potage, with a Ragoe of Lamb Sweet-breads 
and Trutiles, according to the Seafon; all muft 
be well garnifhed: Soak the Potage Loaf in 
good Grayy, and let the whole Mefs be ferved up 

Ot. 


The Sole in the middle at another Time may 
+e larded, and to that End, after it has been fcrap- 
ed, wath’d and well wip’d, a red hot Fire-thove] 
mult be lightly pafled over the Back, that fo the 
Jarding Pin may'have the freer Paflage: Then you 
may fry it as the other Sole; you may alfo put 
it into a baking Pan with Bacon underneath, 
and bring it to a Colour upon the Spit or in the 
Oven.: . 

For fide Dithes they muft be made of Soles, 
with che above mentiqned Ragoe, parnifhing them 
with lilets, Andouillets, and other Things, all 
brought hotto (able. — ee or 
{ To have Zortoife Potaze on Fifb Days ;"when you 
bave cut off tne Heads and Leys of your Tortoifes, 
the Day. before tteep em. in Water, to take away’ 
the Blood, and then boil ’em well in a Kettle of 
@ proportionable Size in Water, with a little Salt. 
and Parfly, freth Butter, a Chibbel ftuck with 
Cloves, and a few fine Herbs.. If you would 
give your Broth a more cxquitite Relith, add the 
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with, as if they were whole, boil ’em in ftrain’d 
-Peafe Soop, or in fome other Broth, with But- 
ter. In the mean while fry fome Mufhrooms in 
Butter with Flower, and {tew them in other Broth 
or Liquor, feafoned with Salt, Cloves and a 
Bunch of Herbs. This Broth will ferve to foak 
the Crufts, upon which the Tenches are to be 
drefs'd, garnithing the Dih with, Muth 
rooms, Capers and Carp Roes, as alfo witt 
Lemon Juice, and Slices of the fame 4s it is 
A) up. Farced Crabs and other Fith of the 
like Nature, may alfo be drefs’d in the fame fort 
of Potage. | | 
. FISH SHELLS, the Exavie of Fithes, the 
Inhabitants of the watry Element, which by the 
Working of the Sea being broken as {mall as 
the Sand itfelf, the fuller the Sand is of them, 
the better Manure they are; Sea Shells of any 
Sort are great Improvers of Land, efpecially fach 
as is fowr or cold; but where they are not broke 
to Pieces by the Sea, it’s neceffary to break titer 
with an iron Stamper, or rather with fuch a Mitl 
as they break Apples with, or elfe, which fome 
think (till better, to calcine them, yet fo as not 
to make Lime of them, but to give them fuch a 
Heat as may caufe them to moulder and fall to 
Pieces with the Rain and Froft, becaufe they are 
a long time alfo before they diffolve, efpecially 
if they are of a hard ftrong Sort, fuch as Oyftee 
Shells, €s'¢. See Sea and Water Sand. c 
FISTULA, ahollow owzy Ulcer in the Pof- 
teriors, to cure which the following Remedy is 
efteem’d infallible; take a live Toad, put f¢ inta 
an earthen Pot that can bear the Fire; cover it 
fo that it cannot get out, furroand it. with a 
Wheel Fire,. and reduce it into Fowder in fuch@ 
manner that-che Fire do not touch the Toads 
lay this Powder upon the Fiftula, after you havé 
firt wathed it with warm. Wine, or the Urine of 
a Male Child.) - To 
Another: Take.two Ounces of Muminty ia 
fine Powder, an Ounce of the Root of great 
Comfrey, and half an Ounce of Venice ‘lars 
peatine; incorporate the whole in a Mortar, and 
beat it briskly along time, and then fpread it up- 
on the Fiftula: This Remedy is alfo a Specifick 
for the Falling of the Womb, they {pread it up- 
on Leather, and applying it to the Loins, keep? 


tar, well feafon’d and ftrain’d. thro’ thé hair Sieve : 
Thus Come Carp Hath may be put upon the Cratts, 
with the Cullis, amd the whole Mefs garnifhed 
with fry’d Bread. : a 

_. Tho’ Frogs are. not ufually eaten tn England, 
yet fince they do itin france, it may not be amifs 
to thew how they order the Frog Potage: Firft 
they cut off their Legs:and break their Thigh 
Bones, after the Flefh has been taken away, re- 
ferving the thickeft to be fry’d. - 

- Thefe being marinated with Verjuice, Pepper, 
Salt, and dip’d into a thin Patte or Batter, mult be 
fry’d till they affume a fine Colour, to make a 
Bosder round about the Potage: The reft are to 
be drefs’d in a Ragoe with Roes, Mufhrooms and 
other Garnitures; all drefs’d with a white Sauce: 
Laftly, you muft garnith the Potage. after it has 
been well foak’d, pouring a Cullis upon it, and 
{queezing in the Juice of a Lemon. . 

For a Potage with a Profitrolle Loaf when 
you have prepared a Carp Hath dreffed in Broth, 
with Butter, fine Herbs, and a Piece of green Lemon, 
let it be ftew’d and feafoned, till it has acquir’d a 
good Relifh; then cut fome Pikes or Quavivers 
into Collops, and marinate them in Verjuice, 
with Pepper, Salt and Onion; and when flowered, 
you mutt fry ’em till they come to a fine Colour: 
Thefe will ferve to garnith the Potage: In the 
next Place, turn your Hafh upon the fuaked 
Bread; Set the Profitrotle Loaf in the middle, and 
-fqueeze in fome Lemon Juice, as the Dihh is ferv- 
ing up to Table. | 

"A Tortoife Potage with # Profitrolle, may be 

arnifhed with Cray Fith and fry’d Shells in the 

ntervals; make a brown Cullis as for Cray 
Fith, and lec che Tortoifes be cat into Fricandoes, 
or Collops, as it were Chickens, with a white 
Cullis and a Piece of “dei Lemon: As the Crufts 
dre foaking, let fome F ith Hah be laid upon them, 
and Roes fry'd brown with fine Hetbs; your T or- 
roifes may afterwards be dreffed with a Loaf in 
che middle and Lemon Juice. a 

- For Fifo Potage 4 le Royale, take Ecls Fieth 
with the like Quantity of Mufhrooms, which are to 
‘be fry’d in natural Butter, chopt all together, and 

ut into a Pot, with good Fith Broth, feafon'd 
with Salt and a Faggot of Herbs: The Crufts in 
the mean time being foak’d with the fame Fi ft |. 
Broth; let ’em be covered with your minc’d Meat, | on for fix Days, and then put on another. 
and garmifhed with Carp Roes, Pike Livers and | FISTULA; a Diftemper to which Horfes are 
farced Mufhrooms, adding fome Slices and Juice | liable, the fame being a deep, hollow, crooked 
of Lemon, with the Juice of Muthrooms and Ca- | Ulcer, for the moft Part fpringing from malignant 

ers when ferv'd up to Table. | Humors engender’d in fome Wounds, softes, or 
? As to an Oyfer Potage, it would be requifiteto | Canker not well cur’d; bat fometimes proceeds 
fry the Oifters in burnt batter ; and to referve their | from a Bruife that has fefter’d inwardly, that either 
Liquor, you muft alfo at the fame time fry with | burft forth of itfelf or was opened by the Farriet 
your Oyiters, fome Mufhrooms. cut into Pieces, |. .or fome other Perfon; fometimes from a Co- 
and alittle Flower ; after which boil allin a ftrain’d } wrench or Prick of a Collar in drawing, or by 
Peafe Soop, with Salt and a Piece of green Le- | being wrung with the Tree of a Saddle; the 

on: Then the Bread being foaked in good Fifl Symptoms of which are the Hollownels of it, 
Broth and the Oifters and Mothrooms dreffed, defcending downwards from the Orifice: This 
they may be. garnithed with Capers and Lemon | is mach ftreighter at the Mouth than at the 
Slices, and fo ferv’d up after you have pour’d the 


Bottom, and fends forth thin Water from the 
Oyfter Liquor into the Potage, with the Juices of } fa 
Mouthrooms etd Lemons. | 
The laft Fi Potege we fhall_mention thall be 
of fare'd Teaches, with brows Broth; in order to 
which the Tenches meft be firft cleanfed from 
theit Sfime ig hot Water, and their Skins entirely 
caken Away, 9s the fame thing mey be done with 
Soles; then prepare a Farce with the Flefh; alfo 
Mafhrooms, fine Herbs, Yolks of Eggs, Salt and 
Nutitreg, and when you have fuff'd them. these- 


me. se, eae 
. The Method of Cure is to fearch it to the Bots 
tom with a leaden Probe, or fomewhat thas will 
‘bend, wherefoever the Cancavity of the Sorrance 
leads it: Open ie downwards, if it can ets 
that the Corruption may the better iffue out, 
tent it for rwo or three Days with Hog’s Greafey 
to make the Hole the wider, and chen injedt the 
following Water. 


Take 


FIT FLA 


FLA. 


ao R : : 


Take Sublimate and Precipitate, of each as | 
much as will lie on a three Pence, three Ounces , Heraldry, form’d by an_ Arch 
of Allum, and as much of white Copperas; burn | Line, which begins at the Corner 


all in an earthen Pot, whofe Bottom has been firft 
rubb’d with a little Oil to keep it from Burning ; 
then take two Quarts of fair Water, boil it firft 
by ic fclf, {cum it in the boiling; take it off the 
Fire, and put as much of this Powder in it as 
will lie upon a Shilling at twice; but if you 
would have it flronger, take fair Water and 
Smith’s Water of each alike, and of white Wine 
Vinegar a third Part, and with Ath Tree Afhes 
make a Lye, and putting in the former Ingredi- 
dients, inject it with a Syringe into the Sorrance. 


FITCHEE, a Term in Heral- 
=] dry, when the lower Part of any 
7B Crofs is fharpened into a Point, 
Fa thus. 

Azure, aCrofs Potent, Fitchee. 


FITS of the Mother; a Difeafe which depends 
upon a Default of the Spirits, and of the nervous 
Kind ; itis thought to have its Origin from Vapours, 
which arife in the Womb, or from the Womb’s 
mounting towards the upper Parts, and hindring 
Refpiration: That which has given Room for 
this Opinion is, that Women feel in the Bottom 
OF their Bellies, as ic were, a Bowl rolling there, 
and fometimes riling up to the very Throat; in- 
fomuch that they fancy they have a Cord. about 
their Necks, which ftrangles them, or as.{t were 
fomething fticking in\ it, which they cannot 
‘{wallow. | | eas a? A ee” 

The Symptoms that accompany this Diftemper 
are the Vertigo, Dizzinefls of Sight, Reftlefnefs 
and Pains at the Bottom of the Belly, Belchings, 
Inclination to vomit, Vomiting, Delirium and 
Convulfions. : | ak 2x 7 
- General Remedies again Fits of the Mother are 
rong Odours, as thofe of Caftoreum, and the 
Fumes of Elarthorn; and Feathers pat under the 
Nofe are very proper to allay the Diftemper. 
. AReceiptto cure the £5 of the Mother tstotake 
the Whites of two Eggs, and beat ’em very well, 
infomuch that you make a Froth or foam of 
them, and put the fame upon Hemp Tow; then 
take a large Spoonful of Frankincenfe. reduced in- 
to Powder, and as much Pepper pulve "you 
muft {trew the Powder ef Frankincenfe upon the 
Eggs, and thea the Peppex, and cake it; the Tow 
mult alfo be apply’d to the.Belly, and leave it there 
till it is dry. = : 
' ‘Take an Ounce of the Root of Snakeweed,° 
boil it in white Wine, and drink it in the Even- 
ing going to Bed, thrice a Week, .and continue ie 
for an Year. oe ee 
_ FLAIL, a rural Infteument, wherewith they 
threth Corn; it confits of feveral Pans. ‘x. The 
Hand Staff, being that which the Threther ‘holds 
by. 2. [he Swiple, that Part which ‘Mrikes out 
the Corn. 3. The Caplins which are the flrong 
double Leatners made faft to the Top of the Hand 
Staff and Topof the Swiple. 4. The middle 
Band, being the Leather Thong or Fifh Skin, 
which tics them together. " 


FLANCH; an Ordinary in 


of the Chief, and ends in the Bafe 
of the Efcutcheon, thus, 


He beareth Ermin,two Flaaches 
Vert. " 


Flanches are always born by Pairs; the Flaxch 
bends morethanthe Flask, | 

FLANKS, a Diltemper in Horfes, the fame 
being a Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Grief 
got in his Back; but there is alfo another Sort, 
that is a kind of a Pleurify, proceeding from 
his being over-run, with too much Blood, which 
endangers a Mange, or elfe he falls dangeroufly 
fick thereby, who by reafon of his having been 
often blooded before, requires it now, and upon 
Failure falls into a loathfome and dangerous Dif- 
temper. i : 

This Diltemper is cured many times by out Ward 
dpe ae but for a Wrench in the Back-bones 
take an Ounce of Solomon’s Seal, the fame of 
Comfrey and Clary, a quarter of a Pound of the 
Polipody of the Oak, Wood Betony two Hand- 
fuls, let em be boil’d in a Gallon of Strong-beer 
or more, till half be confumed, then take it off the 
Fire, put therein a quarter of a Pound of Butter, 
and as much ef Honey, and give him a Quart of 
it lukewarm in a drenching Hor falting, at the 
End of every third Day. =) | 
, But the more eafy way of curing thefe Diftemr 
pers is to make fome Balls of common Tyrpenr 
tine, and of the Powder of EngJifh. Liquorith, and 
a him about two Ounces thereof for about, 

ortnight together, and to the Reins of the Back 
apply at the fame time a Plajfter made of a like 

uantity af Oxicroceym and Patace|f{us, but rather 
morg¢ Of the firft {pread upon Sheep’s Leather. — 


FLASK; a Termin Heraldry, ¢ 
being aa Ordiaary made by one ” 
Arch Line drawn. downwards ,, 
to the Bafe Point; it feems to be 
the Reprefeptationgf a Bow when § 
bended; and they are always bor . © 


double thys, * 


ates, 2 
1] 


“The Field is Or, two Flasks, Azsre. a 
~ Some Heralds fay the Flask jis a Reward for 3 
Man of Vistne and Learning, whg. has deferyed 
well of his Prince in an Einbafly. © 

FLAX, in Latin Linum, a Plant whofe Stem 
grows a -Cubit and a half high, is ,raund, 
ftraig, and bears longith, arrow and foft Leaves, 
ft produces four or five little Branches at the ~ 
Top , at the Ead of which these are blue Flow- 
ers; the Seed is contained ig certain Skins that - 
are almoft round; it’s flat, fmooth, and refem- 
bles a Heart. . seinen ha 

Flax is an excellent Commodity, and the till- 


-ing and ordering thereof a yery good Piece of 


Husbanry. ‘It will thrive in any found Land; 
but that is beft which has lain long unplow’d; 
which now muft be well plow’d, laid flat an 
even: In hot Countries the Seed of it is fown be- 
fore Winter, but in cold ones in the Spring, and 
in fomewhat a warm Seafon about the middle or 
end of March, or at furtheft in the Beginning of 
a ; and if-a-wet-Seafon happens it will require 
Needing: Flax has no Male and Female as Hemp 
has. | | 
: . as ‘ | 
Hhh2 The 


\ 


good 
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The beft Seed for it with us is that which 
comes from the Eaft Country; and tho’ it be 
dear, yet it eafily repays the Charge, lafting two 
or three Crops well, when it is beft to renew it 
again; two Bufhels of the beft may ferve for an 
Acre, but there mnft be more of our Engli/o Seed 
becaufe it grows f{maller. | 

The Land wherein it is fowed muft be good, 
and when grown up, Care muft be had it become 
not over-ripe, and that it be not gathered before 
it be ripe, which is beft known by the Seed, that 
is then black all over; the Pluckers at that time 
fhould be nimble, and tie it up in Handfuls, fet 
’em till perfeatly dry, and then houfe’em. 

There are certain Animals that are Enemics to 
Flax, will gnaw it as ic comes ap, and even when 
grown to the Breadth of two Fingers; to reme- 


dy this Inconvenience, when itis thus high, you 


mult pitch upon a Day that prefages the falling of 
much Rain very foon, and ttrew Afhes amongtt it, 
which will kill them, and the fame incorporating 
with the Earth, will by the Means of the Salts 
contain’d therein impart its Virtue to it, and fo 
ferve likewife for a very good Manure. 

An Acre of good Flax is worth from feven to 
twelve Pounds and more: For the farther order- 
ing of this Commodity after it is gathered, fee 
Dreffing, Drying, Pulling, Watering, Wajfbing, 
Swingling, &c. of Hemp and Flax. 

Line or Flax Seed is of an emollient, foftning 
and diffolving Nature; being reduced into Flow- 
er they make Cataplafms of it; it’s good for the 
Gravel, Stone, Colick, and to 'provoke Urine, 
if you infufe it ina little Bag in Tiffanes. 

WEED, a Plant whofe Stem and 
Leaves are very like thofe of Flax, from whence 
it has had the Latin Name of Limaria, it bears a 
ood Number of Flowers of a gold Colour, 
which in Form are like thofe of Confolida Regia, 
but they are fomewhat bigger; the Branches of the 
Plant are limber and hard to break : It’s very like 
the little E/xia, but this laft has Milk in it, which 
the Livaria has not. It grows almoft in every 
Field, and on the fides of Ditches, and bloffoms 
in Faly and Axugaft. - | 
: Klax Weed is of a hot, moift, bitter and open- 
ing Nature, it provokes Urine; fo that they 
call it, in-Ztaly the Urine Plant, for which the De- 
co@ion of its Leaves is admirably good; it like- 
wife expels Poifon, diffolves coagulated Blood, 
‘and promotes Women’s Menfes. 
- FLEAS, a Sort of Vermin troublefome to 

Mankind and {ome other’ Animals; to kill which 
make a Decoétion either of. Land Caltrop, Arf- 
mart, Coloquintida, Bramble, or Cabbage Leaves, 

read it about the Houfe, and it will either drive 
the Fleas away orkillthem: _ , 

Rub a {mall Stick with Hedgehog Greafe, and 

fix it in the middle of the Room, all the Fleas 

will flock to it and perith. 

Water the Room with Lye and Goat’s Milk 

mixed together. See 

Some take the Leaves of Lupines andeWorm- 

wood, boil °em in Water, and water their Rooms 

therewith. The Water wherein Wormwood 

Coloquintida, Peach Tree Leaves,’ Vervein and 

Coriander have been boiled will do as much. 

Take a Pail of Warer, into which put fome 

Copperas or Vitriot, and when it is diffolv’d, 
water the Room therewith. 

Dogs are fadje& to Fleas, Lice, Ticks, and fuch 
like, VY ermin, thro? Want of clean Lodging, 

fe €ping and airing ; for their Cure take about 


five Handfuls of Rue chop’d fimall, and boil it in 
a Gallon of Water, untill half be confumed, and 
ftrain it thro’ a Cloth; then pur to your Water 
two Ounces of Stavefacre in Powder, and being 
-bloodwarm bafte your Dog therewith ; but if you 
ufe all the Art you can, and remove not the 
Caufes, they will be ftill difeafed; and therefore 
to prevent this and many other Maladies which 
perplex your Hounds; it is good to have always 
Readinets the following Ointment. 

Take three Pounds of Wallnuts, and as much 
common Honey, of Oil of Cedar, Vinegar, Ro- 
fin, Pitch and Brimftone, of each one Pound and 
an half; of Hog’s Greafe and Copperas, of each 
two Pounds, of Verdigreafe twelve Ounces, and 
of new Wax half a Pound; make all thefe into 
an Ointment; but before the Dogs are anointed, 
aie mult be wafhed in Water boiled with Salt. 

LIES and GNATS;; little Infe@s that in the 
hot Seafon of the Year are troublefome to Man 
and Beaft: It’s true they do the more rarely offend 
Mankind in Fields, the Orchards or Gardens, but 
are troublefome Guefts to the Houfe in fenny and 
watery Places, againft which it is good in Sum- 
mer Evenings to keep the Windows of the Room 
fhut clofe; the Burning of Straw, alfo and fuch 
like Stuff, up and down in the Chamber will de- 
{troy them, either by burning them in the Flame, 
to which they will fly, or choaking them in the 
Smoak: Some hang Afpen Leaves in the Room, 
which will attra@ them thither, and make ’em 
lefs troublefome ; fo will new Balls of Horfe-dung. 

Then as to brute Beafts, and more particularly 
Horfes.. Some to keep Flies from their: Heads, 
anoint them with Oil and Barberries mingled toge- 
ther,or, rab their Heads with Water wherein Rue 
has been fteep’d, after it is well bruifed; or elfe 
anoint their Heads and round about their Eyes 
with Linfeed Oil, and it will keep them away: 
But the Water wherein Devil’s Dung has been dif- 
folved is the beft of all: To wath their Heads 
alfo with the Water of the Pellitory of Spay, or 
of Ivy Leaves bruifed with a little Water will alfo 


oO. 

FLOORING; a rural fort of Work, by which 
in this Place are not meant Floors laid with Boards 
or Planks, but fuch as are ufed in plain Country. 
Habitations, and the Manner of making them, ne- 
ceflary to be known, and very:proper to be infert- 
ed in this Work: Take two thirds of Lime and 
one third of Coal Athes. well fifted, with a fmalt 
Quamtity®#of loamy Clay, mix the whole that you 
intend to ufe together, and temper it well with 
Water, making it up into a Heap, let it lie a 
Week or ten Days, in which time it will mellow’ 
and dige(t; then temper it well over again, and be 

efure your Quantity of Water does not exceed, 
but rather that it may obtain a mellow Softnefs 
and Toughnefs from Labour; then heap it up 
again for three or four Days, and repeat the Tem- 
pering yery high, till ic becomes fmooth and yield- 
ing, tough and glewy:: Then your Ground being 
levelled, lay your Floor therewith about two 
and anchalf or three Inches thick, making’ it 
fmooth with a Trowel; the hotter the Seafon is 
the better, and when it is thoroughly dry’d, it will 

continue time out of Mind. | 
This makes the beft Floors for Houfes, efpeci- 
ally for Male Houfes, but for thofe who cannot. 
get thefe Materials, or go to the Charge of them, 
they may take of clayey Loam, and new foft Horfe 
Dung one third, with a fmall Quantity of Coal 
Afhes, if they can be had, and temper thefe atte 
3 the 
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the forementioned Manner, and lay a Floor with 
the Stuff, three or four Inches thick, fmooth and 
even, which will cement, become hard, ftrong 
and durable, being done in a hot and dry Seafon, 
_ good for Cottages, Barns and other {mall Houfes. 
But if any would have more beautiful Floors 
than thefe, they ‘muft lay their Floors even, {mooth 
and fine, either with the firft or laft mentioned 
Flooring ; then take Lime made of hard ra Stones, 
and temper it with a little Whites of Eggs, the 
. More Eggs the better, to a very high Pitch, with 
which cover your Floor, about a Quarter or half an 
Inch thick, before the under Flooring be too dry, 
that they may well incorporate together; this 
being well done, and thoroughly dry; if fome- 
times rubb’d over with Mops or Cloths, with a 
- little Oil thereon, it will look very beautiful and- 
tranfparent, as if it were polifhed Mettle or Glafs, 
provided the Eggs and Lime were thoroughly 
tempered, and otherwife well performed. See 
Building. a 
F LORISTS YEAR, the Work he is to do in 
that time. The Month of September being the 
time, when thofe Flowers are to be put into the 
Ground, which during one Part of the Seafons 
make the Ornament of Gardens; it will be pro- 
per to begin with it, efpecially confidering it con- 
tributes fo much towards the regular cultivat- 
ing of a Flower Garden; now fince before. 
any one begins to plant, he ought to deter-. 
mine where, and how he fhould plant or fow: 
any Seed whatfoever; fo a Flrift in- this Month 
Ought to prepare his Beds, his Compartments, ‘and 
the Borders of his Parterres, in order jto receive 
fach Flowers as he intends to plant there: :He 
mutt be fure that the Soil he defigns.co: make ufe., 
of, be proper to the Nature of each Plant, and’ 
that every thing be fo well ordered and difpofed': 
that ic may be juftly faid-he underftands his Bufi- : 
nefs. ‘3 es po 
Seed being the principal Vegetation, and a part’ 
that contains an infinite Multiplication ef Kinds ; 1 
it will be proper to begin this Month -with thew- 
ing what Plants areto befowntherein.- - - -- 


y | Lift of the Plants to be jouw or 
| tember. 


, 


planted in-Sep«1 
SEPTEMBER. , _. 
Anemonies , 
Tulips, ae 
Narciffus’s, ee ce. 
The Thiafpis of Candia or Candy Tufts, - 
The Flaxinel or Baftard Dittany, - 
‘Snap-dragon, i. es 
Liverwort, ies 
Marigolds, 
Scabious, | i 
The Everlafting or Amaranthus, . .: 
Lark-heels, eciau, 4 
Bell Flowers, 7 | 
- The Hyacinth of Zarkey, 
Mufcipulas or Catch- flies, as 
Double blue Nigella, and the other Sorts. 
Yellow Gilliflowers, 
Poppies, 7 
Auriculas, 
The Fritillaria’s, 
Argemone or Silver Herb, 
Lafgarza odorata, 
The fingle Eryngos, . 
The Iris or Flower de Luce. 


fi fe, 


\ 
So 


t) 
a) ee 


er in particular, -to 


, Which certain] 


, 


Ranunculus or Crow’s Foot, 

Fox Gloves, . 

Dame’s Violets or Queen’s Gilliflowers, 

Alaternus’s or Privet Moly’s, 

Ambrets, 

Cyanus’s of all forts or Corn Flowers, 

Saffron or the Crocus’s, 

Cyclamens or Sowbread,’ | 

Colunbines, 

Stars of Bethlem, 

The Crown imperial, 

The Orchis or Satyrion, 

oe Colchicum or. 
ild Poppy, 

Sea Holly, - 

Germander. 


| 
‘ 


Meadow Saffron, 


This Trouble ought to be undergone, and all 
neceffary Remarks made, which the true Culture 
of Flowers require, as dire&ted upon each Flow- 
which the Reader is referred 
on: To plant Anemones, Ra- 
Narciffus’s in this Month, the 
to wait for @ little Rain before 
er into Pors or into the Ground, - 
y will make ’em grow better; the 


for farther Satisfacti 
nunculus’s, arid 
Gardiner ought’ 
he puts them eith 


_ Earth about ern thould be a light‘natural Soil, well 
_fifted for the | 
: fhould have 


, 
. 


: with it. Oey. 

' The Account above, arid’ the Lift, tho’ taken 
ifrom a very good Author; yet finding a Reve- 
‘rend Perfon more 
‘be done in the 
‘dew in every M 
thing 
'the 
‘Flori? having now feveral Kinds: of 
‘Ing to a confiderable ) 
‘Hazards by the Winds, 
‘for if Plants are loofe, 
‘them. a 
:__If he has not in the preceding Month taken off 


Anemonies,' bur'the Ranunculus’ 
about half rotten Wood mixed 


particular “in' the Works to 
Green Hoafe' and Flower Gar- 
Onth, we-ate not to omit any 
in this Undertaking that may redound to 
Benefit of the publicks ‘and therefore the 
winds’ of Flowers rif- 
Height, he muft, to prevent - 
tie ’em carefully to Stakes, 
a little Wind will injure 


chis Carnation Layers, let him defer the Work. no 
‘longer, but be fure to plant them in the Places 
;where they are to bloffom, and he will find. his 
‘Advantage therein. ee oe oS 


fi, The firft Week in this Month, he may con- 
| tinue to plane Ever-greens, if 
4 good Root, 
 |sfon: He may yet tranfplant flowering Shrubs of 


they rifé ‘with a 
tho’ Axugs/t is the much better .Sea- 
‘all Sorts, and niake Layer’ of ‘them, and con- 
tinue to tranfplant all Flowers that are fibtous, 
rooted, and have done blowing; let him‘alfo cut 
down the Flower Stems of thofe which are to re- 
Main growing within three Inches of the Ground. 

He fhould plant fome Tulips about the end of 
the Month, efpecially the Breeders; and give ’em 
hot rich Ground, remembring always ’tis Nou- 


| tithment is the Caufe of Variegations in ‘Plants, 


and therefore he advifes to plant all breeding Tu- 
lips in Rubbith of old Buildings one half and the 
reft natural Soil; or elfe they may be fet about 
Pyramid Yews, which have ftood long enough to 

impoverith the Earth. oa 
et him now put Junquil Roots into the 
Ground, and let them ftand two or three Years 
in the fame Place, and fow Stock-Gilliflowers 
that he may have a Supply in the Spring, if the 
Winter deftroys your old Stock: they covet a dry 

Soil mixed with Lime Rubbith. 
About the middle of the Month houfe your 
Orange Trees, Geraniums, Ficoides, Seam, 

an 
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and others of the like tender Nature; but fét °em 
not in order till Ocfober, that you may bring in 
your Myrtles and fuch more hardy Plants ; let the 
Windows of the Green-Houfe remain open Night 
and Day; and give thein free Air, fo the Winds 
be not fharp and high, nor the Weather foggy ; 
and this do till the Cold being become more in- 


tenfe, advertifes you to inclofe ’em allt 


shel 
The Cold now advancing, it is Mr. 


velyn’s 


Advice to fet fuch Plants as will not endure the 


Houle, into the Earth; the Pots two or three 
Inches lower than the Surface of fome Bed under 
a Southern Expofure; then cover them with 
Glafles, having cloathed them firft with fweet 
and dry Mofs; but upon all warm and be- 


nign Emiffions of the Sun and {weet Showers, | 


ive them Air, by taking off all that covers them: 
hus you fhall preferve your coftly Maram Sy- 
riacum, which by the way the Cats will eat, and 
deftroy if they can come at it, and therefore gaard 
it with a Furze or Holly Branch, your Cyltus’s, 
Gérahium Noéte olens, Flos Cardinalis, Mat- 
- €ocs, Scedling Arbutus’s, Ranunculus’s, Ane- 
mones, Acacia, és. and thus govern them till 
April. Thefe, fays Mr. Evelyn, are Secrets not 
till now divulg’d. ek ee 
Flowcrs now belonging to the Green-Hov 
and Flower Gardens, are thefe. : 


"White Jeffamine, - 
‘The s bese White, 
The Indien Yellow, 
 Brafil Jeffamines, ~ - 
Gerahiumis of {everal forts, 

arious Kinds of Ficoides, 

- Lédnurus, 

 Paffion Flowers, 
Some Aloes, 
‘Thlafpi femper virens,. 
‘Amomum Plinii, - 
Guernfey Lily, 
Golden Apple, 
_Amaranths, 

iclamens, © 
Colchicums,. 

“ Anyrhinam,, 

' ‘Crifanthemum, ~ * 
Sun Flowers, | 

“" Hollyhocks, 

~ “Tuberofes, 

_ Colutea, 


| Boat and French Mar 


ot 


igolds, 

double Violets, aed 

’ “Maryel of Perx, - 

= qT etle Balfams, 

' Convolvulus, 

> ‘alturtium Indicum, 

 Spiderwort, 

"Scarlet Beans, | 

~ Saffron Crocus, 

' Poppies, | 
‘“Larkfpurs, 

_ Aimnual Stock, ..... . 

" Venus Looking .Glafs, 

Candy Tufts, ~ 
Stock-Gilliflowers, 
Some ‘Carnations, 
Auriculas, | 

olyanthos, 
China Pinks, — 
fyreies, | 

Monthly Rofes, | 
Alters of f{everal Kinds, 


t, 


4 ; rieg 


-, .Uprepaved in Earth or Sand. 


+ 1 ‘much Care than have been 


Pomegranates, 
Arbutus, 

Oleanders, 

Capficum [ndicum. | 


OCTOBER. 


. In cafe the Flor: fhould not have fown all the 
Seeds ordered in the Month of September, let him 
‘not defpair, fince Ododser will do as well to fow 
,’ém in, and he may have reafon to hope for as 
‘good Succefs. He may alfo plant Anemoncs and 
‘ Ranuacalus of all Sorts, Lilies, Crown Impcri- 
i als, Margagons or Mountain Lilies, Perfraz Iris, 
, Jonquils, and Narciffus. 

Mr. Evelyn advifes to plant the Anemones, ef- 
pecially the Fenuifolia’s, and Ranuncults’s, in freth ° 
fandith Karth, taken from under the Turf; but that 
aricher Mould muift be laid at the Bottom of the Bed, 
which the Fibres may reach, but rhat it muft not 
touch the main Roots, which are to be covered 
with the natural Earth two Inches déep= ‘md that 
as foon as they appear they muft be fecured with 
Mats or dry Straw, from the Winds and Frofts, 
‘giving them Air in all benign Intervals, if poffible 
once a Day. i : 

You may make an end of putting in your Tulips, 
thofe choice ones you were afraid to imterr at the 
'| Beginning of September ; they will be more fe- 
‘cuce and forward éniough, but plant them in the 
imratdtal Easth, formewhat itnpoverith’d with very 
‘| {fine Sahd):or:elfe they will foon lofe their Va- 
riegationsy fome. more rich Earth miay lie at the 
Bottoms tosreach the Fibres as before. :- SS 
‘ Continge fill to tranfplatic and lay Roles and’ 


ct fuch like flowering Shrubs; you may alf{o'plant 
«| the Cuteirigs of Jeffansine and Honey Suckle in’ 
| Borders, well wrought: With:a Spade,’ and be fure 


‘| to bury at leat two Joints of each: Cutting fn 


‘'| the Ground. You may now fow the Berries of: 


| Yew, ‘Holly, and fuch Evér-greénis as have been 


Have:a:care your Carnations catch sot too 


i Limuch wet; fet your Pots of theti which are now 

| blowing into the Green-Hoxfe near the Door, 
.... [Where they.muy have the mioft Vir} at the plac- 
af ing your Exoricks in the Houfe, obferve that on- 


Jy one third Part of the Floor be taken up with 
‘Hithe Shelves for the Plaats, fo that there may be as 
smuchVacancy left between them and theWindows, 


<Jrand the fame Space between them-and the Back 


‘of the Honufe: This Proportion being obferved 
the Houfe will not be fo fubje@ to Damps as if it 
was crowded, and there will be Af enough jin it 
to nourith the Plants, -iF it was to be dlofely thut 
up for a Month together: fo alfo when you place 
your Exoticks in the Houfe, let the moft tender 
ftand the moft remote from the Door ; the more 
hardy will bear the Air, efpecially the Ficoides; 
but ufe none of them with too much Tender- 
nefS; for more Plants have been killed with too 
referved. . You may 
now fow Alaternus and Phillyrea Seeds! ° About 
the Beginning of this Month houfe your Myrtles, 
Amomum Piini, Marum Syriacom, Meleanthus, 
and fuch tender Greens as remain abroad, giving 
them and all other Houfe Greens at the fame 
time a Covering of Earth, without diftarbing their 
Roots: Tie up fuch as grow diforderly, and fer 
q them in their proper Places to {tana the Winter, 
and mind to fet the moft tender Plants, fuch as 
Aloes, Torch Thiftles, Melon Thiftles, Euphor- 
bium, €5’c. neareft the Sun. After the middle of 


3 the 


the Month give no more Watet fo your ten- 
der fucculent Plants, for they are fubje@ ‘to rot. 

When you water your houfed Plants, let it be 
in’ the Morning when the Sun fhines ‘upon 
them. 
Keep open the Windows of the Honfe Day 
and Night till about the fifteenth, and after that 
open them only in the Day time. - | 

It will now be good to beat, roll, and mow 
Carpet Walks, and Camomile; for the Ground is 
fupple at this time of the Year, and it will even 
all Inequalities, and finifh your laft Weeding: 
Sweep alfo and cleanfe your Walks and all-other 
Places from autumnal fallen Leaves, left the 
Worms draw them into their Holes.and foul your 
Garden. 7 

The Flowers blowing in the Green-Houfe and 


Flower Garden in this Month are thefe. 


Some Oranges, 
: Myrtles, 
Geraniums 
« Atnomum Pini, 
Golden Apples, - "°° 
Alves, 8 
_ Ficoides or Fig Marygolds, 
Leonurus, 
+ Apoctihurhs, = - 
ee IAaning a are oa 
edian yellow Jeflardint, | 

Brafil Jellanite, 
- Common Jeffainine, ° + 
: -. Thiapfi: ferhpér vitens, 

Portiegranate; = 
Arbutus,’ = 
Anemones fingle, ~ « — 
Polyanthos; Petia 
Carnations, eee 
.. Stock-Gillifiowers, = a 

Afters, ae wee a 

Anticfhiffafh, © ie 

Amiranths,  ° | 
| Double Violets, | 
: Saffron Crocus 


Se eae | ae 

| .~« Monthly Rofes, a 

«~ Several Sorts of Cyclamen, | 

‘. Paffiow Trees of feverat Kinds, ° = 

“African and French Marygolds, 

i. Marvel 6f'Pern, 

 Capficum; ©, 

 Singte Warll-flowers, : 

- Some Bulbs from the Cape of Good 
_ Hearts-eafe or Viola-tricolor. - 


i ee 2. 


Me ial eal le 


a> Iwe7 8 
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Hope. 
_ “NOVEMBER. 


If any nepligert Floriff has not’ done what has 
been ordered in September and Odfober, he has ne- 
Verthelef$ this Month to do it in; it wilt be like- 
wife prudent in him now, when he has not over- 
much Woik to do, to take'a Review of his Gar- [ 
den frorf tithe to time, to fee if any it! Accident 


Ras happenéd; to the end it may be fpeedily re- B ; 


medied. : 
- You may now fow Auricula Seeds, for which 
prepare very rich Earth, moré than half Dang; 
and upon that fift fome very light fandy Mould, 
and the Earth got out of old hotlow Willow 
Trees, and ehen fow. Mr. Evelyn fays you mutt 
fet your Cafes or Pans in the Sun till March or | 
April, | 

Cover your peeping Ranunculus’s; now fs the |: 


bett Seafon, the Weather beiig open, 
Tulips of all Sorts, in Places of Shelter, and 


to plane 


under Efpaliers, 
rich. 

Now lay down your Auricula Pots upon their 
Sides, the Plants towards the Sun, for much 
Wet rots their Leaves, and Froft is very injuri- 
Ous to them. ae 

Shelter your young Seedling Bulbs from. the 
Hone but give Air every Day, or they will go 
a 1 


but the Earth muft not be too 


If the Weather be open you may yet tranfplane 
ee Jeffamine and Honey-fuckle, Syringa and 
ylax. | | 
; Plant alfo fibrous Roots fpecify’d 
eéding Month, fow alfo ftony Seeds. 
Now is a time to cut down the Stalks of 
Flowers that have done blowing, within three 
Inches of the Root, that is fuct 4s blow tall; for 
Saffron, Cyclatnen, and Colchicum muft have 
their Herbage preferved till it naturally decays. 
Un:nail your Paffion Trees from the Wall, and 
ay thera upon the Ground, that when fevere 
Frofts come you may cover them with Straw. 
Tie up all Trees and Shrubs to Stakes; for 
deftroys fiich 


in the pre- 


the Wind of this Seafori breaks and 
as are loofe and at Liberty. 

We may about the Beginning plant Hyacinth, Jun- 
quils and Narciffus, Polyanthos in Pots, and plunge 
them {nto Hot-beds to bloffom’ about Cari/imafis 
In this Month, if ce Weather is hot very fevere, 
pen the Windows of your Green-Houfe a little, 
efpecially if the Sun fhines, and at the famie time 

tve Water to fuch Plants as require it; Tet all the 

ater you afe to Hous’d Plants be as fimple as 
poffible ; fot Mixtures of Dung or other hot Iii- 
grediehts {poil your Plarits. ° ee ae 
: IF Frofts thould cain to fet in, make'a fall 
Fire of Charcoal, and wWheh it ‘burns clear, tiang 
. up near the Windows, but do this ofly at 
mee , 


E this Month lay up Heaps ‘of Earth fot your 
feveral Sorts of Flowets, arid make the proper 
Mixtures for thé feveral Exoticks; where the 
Ground if too ftiff, and that you defire a natu- 
ral Mixcore to bring it to the State of Loam, you 
matt add to it a fufficient Quaitity of dry or Sea 

and. ° { ee = 

'. You may now ptépdre Matralfes, Boxes, Cafes 
Pots, é5’c. for Shéleet, to your tender Planis an 
Seedlings newly fown, if the Weather proves very 
bitcer; and {weep and clearife your Garden Walks 
and other Places froin autumnal Leaves the lat 
time. | | | 

Flowers now blooming in the Green-Houfé 


¥ 
o 


.and Flower Garden are thefe. 


_ The ftrip’d Lily being now fo beautiful, we 
muft not Omit taking Notice of it among the 
Flowers and Ornaments of this Month. 
urus-tinus, : | 
Some Myrtles, 
. Spanifo white Jeffamine, 

Yellow Indian Jeffamine, _ 7 . 
Candy Tuft Tree, ' 
Geraniums, BT gt 
Ficoides, 

Some Carnations in the Houfe, - 
Aloes, 
Amomum 

Fruit, 
Leonurus, 
Golden Apples, 


- 


Plinii, with its pretty fcarlet 


Some 


es ; pansinedomnenenemansinond 


F LO 
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Some Paffion Flowers, 
Single Anemones, 
Gentianella, 
Some Polyanthos, 
Stock-Gilliflowers, . 

' Double Violets. 


DECEMBER. | 


If the Florift be defirous to be thought a Man 

that is vigilant in all things relating to his Bufinefs, 
let him be committing Hoftilities againft Vermin, 
and take fpecial Care that the Rats do not eat his 
Flower Seeds which he has taken fo much Pains to 
colleé, being convinc’d that the leaft gnawing of 
them will be enough to render them of no Effeé ; 
and let him be well provides with Straw Mats, 
large Straw and long dry Dung. a. 
Pret him give a little Water to his Green-Houfe 
Plants, and be fure to remerhber this Rule, that 
Alves, Euphorbiumns, Indian Figs, Melon Thiftles, 
Torch Thiftles, and Sedums, have none at all till 
Marcé is almoft out. 
“Let him not be over-hafty in warming his 
Green-Houfe with artificial Heats, but let tn as 
much Sun as poffible, and let him rather ftudy to 
keep the Froft from his Plants, than make ’em 
grow; for untimely Shoots fpoil Plants. 

Let him pick off dead and rotted Leaves from 
his exotick Plants; for they foon infe& the whole. 
His principal Work now indeed. is the prudent 
and diligent Management of his Green-Houfe; 
ds no Plants can live without Air, he muft help 
thofe. in his Confervatory; for the Air abroad is 
now commonly fo tharp, that was it to be let into 
the Houfe immediately upon the Plants, it would 
pinch many of them to Death ; and if the Plants 
were to be fhut up for any confiderable time, 
without recruiting the Air in the Houfe, they 
would be fuffocated ; it is therefore advifeable to 

rovide fome Means to recruit the ‘Air in the 
Hou, from time to time, as there is Occafion, 
with freth Air, correted in fuch a Manner that it 
may feed the Plants, without pinching their Rind 
or Bark, as the Air now abroad would do, if it 
was fuffered to blow immediatly upon them ; there- 
fore there ought to be an Antichamber at the End 
Of ‘every Green-Houfe, thro? which the Flrift 
ought to pafs inthe Winter, and not by the com-. 
mon Door or Windows in the Front: This 
Charhber will be recruited with frefh Air frqm. 
abroad every time he goes into it, and upon open- 
ing the Door of the Koom into the Green-Houfe, 
the Air there mixing with the ‘other, which has 
‘been pent up, iinpregnates it with new Parts, 
which contribute co the Vegetation or Growth 
of Plants. : 

Mr. Evelyz bids the Gardiner look in this 
Month to his Fountain Pipes; and cover ‘them 
With freth and warm Litter, out of the Stable, a 
good Thicknefs, left the Frofts crack them; let 
him remember it in time, and the Advice will fave 
both Trouble and Charge, * aes 

Flowers now blooming in: the Green-Houfe 
and Flower Garden are, — * 4 


Leaves of the ftrip’d Lily fo very beautiful, 


as ro equal any Flower we have now in Flower, } 


The Laurus-tinus, 
Gliaflenbury Thorn, . 
a Ger aniums, a 
Candy Tutt Tree, or 
qohlapii femper Virens, 


-~ 


. Yellow Indsan Jeffamine,, ..-- 
Spanifo white Jeffamine, 
Cyclamen, 7 | i diok 
Ficoides, — ion Son 
Aloes, | 
Single Anemones, 
StocksGilliflowers, 

Single Wall-flowers, 

Antirrhinum, 

Common Primrofes, 

Polyanthos, and in Fruit, 

The Arbutus or Strawberry Tree, 

Amomum Plinii, 

Golden Apples, 

Oranges, © 

Lemons, 

Citrons, 

Pyracantha, 

Olives, 

Pomegranates, ; 

And in our hot Beds we have fome Hya- 
.cinths and Narciffus. 

We have alfo in Flower the black Hellebore, 
fome Snow-drops and the Winter Aconite. 


o 


_ JANUARY. 


If the Weather be fevere in this Month, fling 
_fome loofe Straw over your Beds of Anemones 
and Ranunculus, or if fuch Beds of Flowers are 
already covered with Snow, let it remain til! ie 
begins to thaw, and then you cannot be too ex- 
peditious in removing it; for Snow.Water has a 
very ill Effe& upon Bulbs and Roots of shis kind, 
if you fuffer it to fink into the Ground about 
them; and befides if a frofty Night thould fpeedily 
follow a Thaw, the wet near the Surface would 
freeze into a thin Ice, which would cut or- wound 
the Leaves or Stems of thefe Flowers,.and make 
"em decline. ae 
If the Weather be gentle and open, plant Ane- 
mone and Ranunculus Roots ih Beds of Earth, 
well wrought with a Spade, and if it was §fted 
it would be much better: take Notice that the 
Earth cannot be well too light for thefe Flowers, 
and efpecially the Ranunculus, it thould be freth 
and without any Dung: put to it, which breeds 
A and is very deftru@ive to Roots of this 
Kind. | ie | 
The Anemones that have been. fown in Pots 
mutt be carefully kept from Cold, which will not 
a little contribute towards their Growth; other 
young Plants in Pots muft be likewife well guard- 
ed from it. ans 2 fete: Se 
About the! middle of the Month pick off the 
dead and withered Leaves from your Auricula’s, 
and take away as much Earth out of each Pot as 
‘poffible, without difturbing the Roots, to make 
oom for fome frefh Earth, prepared with fome 
frefh, Loam, mix’d with one third Part of rotted: 
Wood...” 


Obferye in filling up the Pots with this Earth, 
which mutt be well fitted, to prefs it geatly about, 
the Roots, aud raife it quite to the Leaves, but 
bury none of them, forthey willdecay. = = = - 

‘Note alfo, that all compofed Earths thould lie 
at leaft a Year before they are ufed. oe 

Set up your Traps for Vermin, and guard 
well particularly againft the Mice, for this 
Month they deftroy ail bulbous Roots they can 
come at, and efpecially the Crocus. 

Tranfplant Winter Aconite in Flower, and 
-part its Roots; fur when she Leaves of this 
- 3 ne Plant 


ne 


_—~—_._ 


Plant are decay’d, it is very hard co find the 
Roots. 


You are in the Green-Houfe to pick off all the 


mouldy and withered Leaves from the Plants, 
for they infe&t whatever they touch; give no 
ater co any Plant that will hold up its Head 
withoutit, and in fevere Weather rather endeavour 
to keep the Cold out of the Houfe, than make 
the Plants grow by any forcing, as already hinted, 
for Shoots made ar this time of Year are fickly and 
weaken the Plant. ' 
Upon a Thaw make a {mall Charcoal Fire or 
two in proportion to the BignefS of the Green- 
Houfe, and let in a little Ait at the fame time 
if the Wind is not too cold: Thefe Fires dry 
the Damps_ which rife always after a Thaw, 
to keep the Plants dry, and free them from the 
Danger of rotting by deftroying thofe poifonous 
apours. 
Flowers now blowing in the Green-Hoife are 
thefe. 


Several of the Ficoides now in F lower; 
Aloes of feveral Sorts begin to put forth their 
Flower Stems, : 
Indian yellow Jeffamine, 
White Spanifh Jeffamine have fome Bloffoms 
On them, | = i. 
Some fickly Orange Trees bloffom about 
- this time, ; ys : 
" ‘The'Candy Taft Tree, or - 
. Thlapfi femper virens is yet in Flower, 
‘Some Kinds of the. Geranium. 


“y * Ja the Flower Garden in Bloffem, ~*~ | 

ee sat bd ‘ le Sitar ati UP elas, «Wes 
Winter Aconite, 

_ Siogle Wall-fowers, = -. . ee ta 

:. SCérsftmas Flower or aunts 

-__- Black. Hellebore, 

‘Flower, =. 
Snow Drops, ‘ 

y ...Brumal Hyacinth, 


| Nie 
-. forme Stock-Gilliflowers where th¢yare well 


lrered, : : : 

- s Single Anemonies, 
Gentianella, . : 

- Winter Cyclamen, 

Some Kinds of Polyan:hos, 
Laurus-tinus, 
Mezerions, white and red, 
Arbutus or Strawberry Tree, | | 
Holly; R Now adorn’d with their beau- 
Pyracantha, S” ful fcarlet F rit, 
Amomum Plinii, 


\ . ? 


and that Sort with'a green 


] ‘down in fome 
" ‘according to the 


on this Occation. 
*“* The Plane, 
“ing now pretty well known and 


fays that Reverend 


Cultivated in 
“* feveral Places, 


We find it very 
“© Week or two 
‘© fometimes I have feen it in 


ginning of December, and at other times it has 
not budded till the 


bad 
~~ 


‘* fonable to 
“ brought from fome Country where the 
** is about 

“© Land, 
* fame ‘Lat 


Author, be- 


prin 
Hel 
Other Places about the 
f it was true that the 


“* firtt Plant of it ‘at Glaftenbur grew from a 


“* plain Staff? or. Twig, without Root 

Branch, it is no Wonder, 
“taken from the 
“for I have frequently cultivated Plants in as bad 
‘a Condition, which 


= Ir the Cold be very fevere, he would do well to 


‘Gpvet his Seeds with Bells, good Straw ‘Mars or 
or long Straw. °° 


Skreens, lon dry’d Dung, 

' * When the Werther begins to §tow milder, he 
Ought to give them a little Air, and fee if they are 
.Peeping out’ of the Ground, whethet they require 
any thing more of him. 

._. tf after he has taken as much Mould as he has 


or 
tho’ it had been 
Tree five or fix Months before 3 


A 


; 
4 


a 


t 


Oceafion for to Jay upon his Beds, he fhould haye - 


fome left; he would 


do well to Carry it 
Judges convenient to 


Ife for a Store. 


where he 


He mutt not after all, forget to take up in this. 


Month the Royal Comfrey to multiply ie. ”. 
_ The Flrif?t now mutt continue 
the former Month, if the Seafon has not then 
been favourable enough to finith whatever was dj- 
reed to be done. : : ie 
Befides the Seeds above fpecify’d, as fer 
Works, there are fome others, 
Authority of good Authors, 
lii thar 


the Works of 


apt to miftake a 
In its Bloffoming, according 
“as the Winter has been more mild or feveres 


have been longer than fix’ 


ort 
-'@ 


.. Months Without ‘Earth, and the have grown - 
138 Very well; fome Stikes of Willow. te. Er-: 
le ample, will do the’ fame.. This Plant’ may be ’ 
iv crealed by graffing it UPOA the white Thorn in’ 
bere eg CH 8 og “FEBRUARY. ‘ - | | 
|’ The Florsft, after he has taken from his Maga- 
-4 ‘zine the followin Fidwers, muft now fow them ° 
‘accotding to the Rules of Gardening, = 
. ‘The Amaranthus or Paffevelours, aN 
: © ‘Royal Coinftey, rice 
' ° Love Apples, *'« = 7 
_, The Croffes of Maltha, 
+ Thorn Apples, = 7 nat 
: | Indian Hyaciaths, a ~ : 
“The Apple Of Ethiopia, 7 
Pinks, Oo = 
The Female Balfam Apple, : 
udian Cane, | | 
Dittany: eee - 


ee 


FLO | 


that are now to be fown; as Auricula Seeds 
in Cafes fill’d with light Earth, fuch as _rot- 
ten Wood or-Leaves, but chiefly, if the Flors/t 
can get it, the Earth taken out of the hollow 
Places in Willow Trees: When the Earth is rak’d 
level; fow the Seeds upon it, and then prefs all 
down with a Piece of {mooth Board, cover thofe 
Boxes with Nets, and let them ftand in fome fhady. 
Place, give ‘em frequent Waterings till they 
come up: Now alfo fow the Seed of Polyanthos 
very fhallow upon {ome fhady Border. 


Mix Anemone Seed with dry Sand, and fow.. 
em in very light Earth, allowing them a thin | 


Covering of Earth well fifted; and Sy may {till 
put into the Ground, in fome fhady 
of the Anemone and Ranunculus to blow late. . 
About the middle of the Month give frefh Earth 
to your Carnations, that were planted out in Aue. 
tumn; thofe Flowers will blow much ftronger 
than fuch as are planted out for blowing in March; 
you are now and then, according to Mr. Evelyn, 
to air your hous’d Carnations, in warm Days ef. 
pecially and mild Showers, but if like to prove. 


cold, fet em in again at Night 


Turn and skreen Mould for the ufe of the next | 


Month. | 

If the Weather be open, tranfplant all Sorts of. 
flowering Shrubs, which bear the Weather, vz.. 
Syrin : 
Toffarrine, oney-fuckles, Spireas, Altheas, €’c. 
part and tranfplant Peonies. 

Towards the air fow Larkfpors, Hol oc 
Canterbury Bells rimrofe-tree, Sweet Willl- 
ams, aunieal Stocks, Candy Tufts, Pinks, and the 
{cariet Lichnefs; efpecially if the Soil be light, 
but in a ftiff Soil that Work may be delay’d till 
about the tenth of March. a 

’Tis-now a right Seafon to fhift fach Myrtles 
as want large Pots, at the fame time having off 


the outhde Fibres of their Roots, and if they 


have Occafion prune their Heads pretty clofe. 
“You may alfo about the End of the Month 
head Orange Trees, and give them frefh Earth, 
always minding to wax thofe Rounds you have 

made with foft Wax. - , 
Stir the Surface of the Barth in your Pots, 
sn the Confervatory, but be not over-hafty in giv- 
ing Air to your tender Plants, for they will not 


bear it. >Tis now the time that many Exoticks pe-- 


rith thro’ the Indifcretion of the Gardiners, who are 
tempted to open the Windows of the Green- 
Houle, when the Sun fhines a little favourably 
upon the Plants. 7 

PY ou may now make Layers of Rofes, Jeffamine, 
Honey-fuckles, Phillarea, Laurus-tinus and other 
fach like Shrubs. 


Sow the Seeds of Laburnum, Spanifo Broom, 


and the Berries of Bay, Yew and Holly. 

“Sow exotick Seeds from the hotteft Climates 
upon Hot-beds, efpecially the annual Kinds, which 
require feveral Months arid much Heat to bring 
them to Perfection. | be 
Now you may cut down the Spanifh Jeffamine 
“within four or five Inches of the Stem, giving 1 
freth Earth at the fame time. 

“Make Layers of the yellow Indian and Portugal 
white Jeflamines, Pomegranates, Olives and Ar- 


butus, minding to interr only the. moft tender . 
Braiiches, for thofe that have once become woody > 


will never take Root. 


Now fow Orange and Lemon oe in es 7 
--on a§ they are taken OUt of the Fruit, and. . 
as foon Y . _.,| flowering, as Gentianella, double white Rockets, 


fet the Pots in Hot-beds. 


lace, Roots. 


Lylax, Guilder Rofe, Laburnum, Rofes, 


FLO 


Make Plantations of the Lily of the Valley on 
the fide of fome fhady Bank. 
Sow Alaternus Seeds in Cafes or open Beds; 


cover them with Thorns, that the Poultry may - 


not {cratch them out. 
Continue Baits, Vermine Traps, &c. 
Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe 
and Flower Garden are thefe. 


Several Kinds of Hellebore yet flowering. 
Winter Aconite, 

Snowdrops, chiefly that with double Flowers, 
Crocus, both the yellow and purple Kinds, 
Some Hyacinths, 

Single Anemones, 

Perfian Iris, 

Single Hepaticas, 

Single Daffodils, 

Single Wall-flowers, 

Some double Daifies, 

Stock-Gilliflowers, 

Spring Cyclamen, 

In the Green-Houfe the Thlapfi femper virens, 
Some Ficoides, . 
Geraniums, 


Aloes, | 
The yellow Indian Jeffamine, 


Mezerions and Laurus-tinus yet remain in 
Bloffom. oo 


Some Oranges alfo put out afew Bioffoms, if 


they are not in good Health. 


MARCH. 


As foon as this Month comes in, the Flors/i may 


es Imployment enough for himfelf in his Gar- 
den. | 


However, according to the Sentiments of 
fome good Authors he has little to do till 


the fifteenth of this. Month, but to take Mea- 


fares for fowing and planting the Plants he 


judges neceffary. 


e may likewife bufy himfelf with uncovering 
the Plants: he has fown in Hot-beds, and in mak- 


ing other Hot-beds he fhall have Occafion for, and 
when M:d-March is come, he may alfo fow up- 


on Hot-beds the following Flowers. 


Convolvulus or Bind-weed of all forts, 
Indian Pepper, ay 
Pinks, | 
Sweet Bafil, a 
Carnation, or Indian Kidney Beans, - 
Marvel of Fapan, re M 
Amaranthus, | | 
Larks-heels, 

Gilliflowers, 

_ Indian Pinks, 

- Carob Bean, . | 
Double Marigolds, 

Wonder of Pers, 
| Indian Crefles, 
Nafturtium. 


/ 

Mr. Evelys and fome others take notice of 
fome others befides thofe that are to be fown, and 
fay now is the eft Seafon to fow Poppies, Ve- 
nus Looking-glafles, and fuch other fine Annuals, 
as we dare not venture in common Earth, the pre- 
ceding Month, the Flors/# may alfo now part or flip 
all Kinds of fibrous rooted Plants that are now 


a 


{carlet 


a 
ae — ae 


wee mw. 


FLO 


FLO 


{carlet Lichnefs, Cardinal Flower, Rofe Campi- 
ons, double Wall-flowers, Holyoaks, Perennial, 
Sun-flowers, Afters of all forts, Monk’s-hood, 
Sweet Williams, Sea Pinks, &c. — 

. Delay no langer to fow the Seeds of the hum- 
‘ble and fenfitive Plants upon the Hot-bed; they 
are wonderful Curiofities, and muft be always 
kept under Glafs, &5’c. 

Now fow the wild {pirting Cucumber, and the 
Noli me tangere in the natural Ground; they are 
diverting Plants when their Fruit is full ripe. 

Give frefh Earth to your Pots of the Campa- 
nula Pyramidalis, and fet ’em into fome Pit 
where the Sun may come at them; this Method 
will make them grow tall, which is the chief 
Excellency of this Plant: Now likewife fow their 
Seeds and take off Slips from their Roots. Plant 
and make Layers of the Paffion Tree in moift 

laces to make it bear Fruit. 
— Put fuch exotick Plants into a Hot-bed as have 
fuffered in the Confervatory, but take {pecial Care 
that they are well guarded from the Steam of the 
Dung by a due Thicknefs of Earth laid upon them. 

As there are Plants that have been fown the 
Year before, and which now are in a Condition 
to be tranfplanted; the Florif# muft by no Means 
Spare himfelf Trouble; thofe that are to be tranf= 


planted are thefe, 


ee 

epaticas, 
Primrofes, | 

- Camomil, + oe 
March Violets, % 
Daifies, ; 
Hellebore, 
Lilies, 
Gow/llips.. 


Whenever # Flori? has a Mind to itmploy him: . 


felf about this Work, he muff be fute to take cure 
it be. good Weather; for he muft adftain from it 
while the Ground is wet with Rain, or.too much 
dry’d with March Winds. «i. | 
. He may plant Pinks and Gilliflowers in Pots, 
hat tq facilitate their Growth, he muft fet them 
in the Shade for eight or ten Days; this Expedient, 
which gives em time to get: Strength, puts ’em 
into a Condition to refift afterwards the Heats of 
the Seafon. : 


. Tulips which ace fubje& to certain white Spots |: 


or Blights, which the Night Frofts bring upon 
their Leaves, and which often caufé ’em to die, 
are to be protected from this Misfortune by Co- 


verings of Straw or fome Litter: Some cover | 


their choiceft Beds with a Frame of Hoops with 
Mats over it; others have Coverings of Canvas, 
to put on and fake off at Pleafure. =. 
hefe Sorts of Cautions not only regard the 
Flowers--mentioned, but they extend likewife to 
Anemones, Auriculas, Wintet Hyacinths and 
Spring Cyclameéns, which being not lef’ f{afcep- 
tible of Cold, would be in Danger of dying, 
without this neceffary Affiftance.  __ 
Now mend and repair your Shelves and Places 
of Shelter for blowing your Auriculas, for they 
fhould be fet in order at the End of this Month: 
This Place fiould facethe Eef, and be defended on 
every fide from the Sun; the Tops fhould have a 
Covering. of Bat-mafis or Canvafs, to keep the 
Auriculas from Wet, for the leaft Rain imagin- 
able {poils the Beauty of thefe Flowers. 
About the Beginning of this Month tranfplant 


3 | e 


daces bat fingle, 


| Noufiffment, for Variation and Change. .., 


your Carnation Layers for blowing, if they were 


not planted out in Autumn, which is much the 
beft time for that Work: Let the Earth for thefe 
Flowers be two thirds of fandy Loam well in- 
corpurated with one third of rich Melon Earth 
or rotted Wood: The Mixture ought to be at 
leaft two Years old before the fame is us’d. 
Tranfplant now the Arbor Jude and fow the 
Seeds of it. ; 
Tranfplant the Amomum Plinii or Winter 
Cherry, prune their Roots and fhorten their 
Branches, and fet them in the Front of the Green- 


es, Phillareas, and other 

Ever-greens; and fow the Seeds of the Ever- 
green Privet. © 0 5 oe ee 
We will conclude this Month with Mr. Eve- 
Ign’s Advice to Gentlemen and Ladies that are 
carious, to fruft little by Mangoni(m, Iafuccati- 
ons or Médicine to alter the Species, o¢ indeed 
the Forms and Shapes of Flowers, confiqerably, 
tat is to rehder that double, which Nature pro- , 
be. by frequent tranfplanting 

removing, Pe eo the Mould to multipl and 
double, and by. flarving and hardning the Earth, 
and cofiféqdently taking from. the Roots the freer 
. "The. Flowers ‘now blooming in the. Green- 
: Houfe and Flower Garden are.thefe. © oy 
' . See ee 6 aes oe thow 
' _ Anémoties both double.and fingle, . ,. .- - 
Hyacinths, eee x page tage 


Junquils, | ica. ee Pee oe 
Several Kinds of Narciflus, and chiefly Nar- 
eiffs of Confpantinople, ..5° 5). a gt 
_: Somé of the Precoce, Tulips, . and 
Later Kinds of Croces, de ee 
White Polyanthos of all Sorts, | 

Violets, o eye 

: iffes, a. 
| Wallflowers, =. 6. - tf 
 Seock-Gilliflowers., & es 
. — Tris of feveral Kinds, 5 - 
_ Hepaticas of the double Sorts,, 

' . Crown Imperial, . Salt eed 

Dens Caninus, 

Grape Hyacinths and. ,°. 
Some other Sorts of Fritillaria, =. | 
| Some few Auriculas, towards the End of this 

; ontn. ; eae, ’ : a baw ; : 

Still fome Flowers of Judiaw yellaw. Jeffa- 


‘ wel 


om? 


pate S a £ Fi re E - © a 

' Some oorts Of Ficoides or Fig- marigolds 

Alocs. i aa 
lii2 The 
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The Trees in Bloffom are, 


Some Oranges, 
APRIL 


The Flori? may begin this Month with fowing 
the lefs tender exotick Seeds and fuch Flowers Seeds 
as he has omitted to fow in March, in the natu- 
tal Ground. Many Seeds from the Cape of Good 
Hope and from Virginia will come up, being 
fown .at this Time of the Year in natural Bor- 
_ ders well expofed. | 7 | 
‘ He may now fow {fcarlet Beans; Scabious, 
Columbines, Marigolds, Gnaphdlium and Cya- 
us. 4 
He may alfo fow Pine and Fir Seeds, covering 
them with a Net to keep them ftom the Birds, 
who are very voracious of them, even after they 
are come up: He may likewife part, and fet all fi- 
brous rooted Plants. - : 
Now is the beft time of the Spring for him to 
remore all forts of Ever-greens, putting large 
Hollies in Baskets for their Safety in Tranfpor- 
tation; for Hollies at beft have but few Roots, 
and can hardly hold their Earth without this Help; 
he mutt plant their Baskets with them, but Yews 
will do well enough without this Charge; if they 
have been dug about-in the Nurfery, the Roots 
will! be-full of little Fibres, and will hold the 
Earth together. Se Be 
-- Make freth Hot-beds to forward your young 
feediing Oranges and Lemons, and other ex- 
otick Plants now come up and are fit to tranfplant 
for. the firft Hot-bed. : 
. Pot fome of your Amaranthus Tricolor and. 
Cock’s-combs, give ’em a frefh Bed to draw ’em 
_ About the Beginning your Auricala Seed will 


carefully watered; and be {ure let it not want at 
this time, -for the young Plants will foon wither ; 
keep thofe Cafes in the Shade till Augu/?, that 
you may plant them out; you mult now be pro- 
vided with Straw Mats to defend your Auriculas 
Ranunculue’s, and fine Tulips, from certain Winds 
that incommode them, from Rain that chills 
‘them, from Hail that falls about this time, and 
{poils them, and, in a word, from the Rays of the 
un, which make ’em droop. The Auriculas, 
which before the End of the Month will be in 
their full Bloom, fhould once in three Days be 
refrefhed with moderate Waterings: the Flowers 
will be the better coloured for it, and the Seed 
will come to greater PerfeGtion. = : 

Begin now to water your Aloes, Sedums, 
Torch Thiftles, Euphorbiums, and other tender 
fucculent Plants, but give it in very fmall Quan- 
tities when the Sun fhines hot, and now begin to 
i thofe tender Plants to the Air. by Tittle and 

Ittle, : 

The Windows of the Orangery may now be 
©Pen from Morning to Night, if the Winds are 
not aie violent. * * Bae 
to. ge oun in this Month is fometimes hot enough 
:  Obiige the Florift to watet his Plants; whe- 
in co cuiey be planted in open Ground, in Pots, or 

Cafes; which be muft not negle@ by any means ; 


-* 


efpecially the Ranunculus’s and Anemones; which 
st waut of this Refrethment would be-quite dry_ 
ed up. . 

If he perceives that any Weeds appear among 
his Flowers in the open Ground, he muft. not 
fail to pull them up, for fear they fhould rob his 
Plants of that Subfiftence whith they (tand in need 
of to adminifter Nourifhment to them. 

Stick up your Carnations. 

Now take out your Jedsax Tuberofes, parting 
the Off-fets, but with due Care, left you break their 
Fangs; for it is from Off-fets only that you 
may expect Flowers in due time, and not from 
the Mother; then put them in natural and not 
fore’d Earth, a Layer of rich Mould beneath, and 
about this natural Earth, to nourifh the Fibres, 
but not fo much as to touch the Bulbs: Then 
plunge your Pots into a Hot-bed temperately warm 
and give em no Water till they {pring, and then 
fet °em under a South Wail; water ’em freely in 
dry Weather, and expe& an incomparable Flowet 
in Auga/f?; treat the Narciffus of Japan or Gaerni 
Jey Lily in like manner for a later Flower; not- 
withftanding that nice Curiofity, being fet only 
in a warm Corner expofed to the Sun, without 
Removal at all for many Years, it has fometimes 

rofpered better: Sea Sand mingled with the 
ould more plentifully towards the Surface, ex- 
ceedingly contributes to the flourifhing of this rare 
Exotick. The protuberant Fangs of the Yuca 
are to be treated like the T'uberofes; make much, 
fays Mr. Evelyn, of this precious Dire@tion. : 

The Gardiner may now alfo tranfplant the 
Plants that were ordered him in the Month of 
March, the Seafon being proper for it...’ 

After Rain clip your Edgings of Box, and here, 
fays the above named Author, to take off a Re- 
proach which Box may be under, otherwise a moft 
beautiful and ufeful Shrub for Edgings, Knots and 
other Ornaments for the Caronary Garden, be- 
caufe its Scent is not agreeable to many.Perfons, 
if immediately upon clipping, :when it’s only moft 


- Offenfive, you water it, the Smell vanifhes, and 
. 1s nO more confiderable. | 
bégin ‘to appear above Ground, if it has been 


° 


Roll your Grafs and Gravel Walks, alfo rake 
over and renew, if there is Occafion, your Walks 


‘of Cockle Shells and Works in Sand;. cut the 
' Edges of your Grafs, and mow it often, for now 
_i¢ grows apace. a pine Be wees wo, | 
' ” Otake up all Plants and Flowers which are now 


‘gown to any Height; for the Winds are now 

dangerous. - oo 

. We have now great Variety of Flowers blow- 

ing in the Green-Houfe and: Flower Garden,: as 
Several Sorts of Ranunculus. 
Doyble Anemones, 9 = 
Some Tulips towards the End, © i - : 
Daifies Rill continue flowering, :. 
Polyanthos 
Narciffus Prime, ss sti‘ 

__ Crown Imperial not yet palt flowering, 

c sanlarias L. of feveral'Sorts, 2.3.) 


ae Re 


Some Hyacinths, 9. rte 
i Cyclamens of feveral Kinds, ~~ 
‘ Some Stock-Gilliflowers, and : 
_ Some. fingle Peonies. towards the End, 
' Some double Violets,1:.. +. 
Auricula ia its Prime.about the twentieth. 


of feveral Kinds now‘in their 


Trees 


FLO 
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Trees and Shrubs now blowing, 


Lylax, 

Perfian Jeffamine, 

Laburnum, 

Double and fingle bloffom’d Almonds, 
Arbor Judz, . 
Some Pears, 

Some Cherries, 

Some Apricots, 

Some Oranges, 

Ficoides, 

Alves, 
Some Kinds of Geranium in the Green-Houfe 


May. 


- This Month brings our Flori to many different 
Confiderations ; and as towards the End of it Ane- 
mone’s Seed become fit to be gathered, he muft by 
no means negle& to fave it, which he muft after- 
wards keep in adry Place, till fuch timeas the Sea- 
fon comes to fow it. Julians, otherwife called 
Musk-Gilliflowers, are multiply’d in this Month. 
The Fiorsft muft now fow the Seeds of thefe fol- 
lowing Flowers, which are annual, upon Beds. 
Pancies, - 
Candy Tufts, 
The Velvet Scabious, a ee 
Amaranthus in order to have them late and 
in Pots, , a 
Double Marigolds, . 
The Mufcipulas or Catch-flies, 


. 


Cyanus’s of all forts. 


Several other things are t0 be doné in the 
Green-Houfe and Flower Garden; let him now 
cut down the Leaves and Flower Stems of Cro- 
cus and other bulbous rooted Flowers that have 
done blowing, unlefs he defigns any of them to 
ftand for Seed; and it is the Advice of fome 
that every curious Perfon fhould fave fome of 
the beft every Year to have Narferies of ‘Seed- 
lings of every Flower; for from fuch Seminaries 
numberlefs Varieties may be expected." - - 

The beft time to fow Carnation -Seéds is 
about the tenth of this Month; for if they-were 
to be put fooner into the Ground, they. would 
grow woody before Winter, ‘and many of them 
canker and go off; let the Earth be freth fandy 
Loam well fifted. Pa, See 

Choice Tulips are now in Flower, and muft be 
fhaded from the Mid-day Sun, and defended from 
the Rain, if you are minded to have ’em ‘laft 
Jong in Flowers; when they have done blowing, 
break off the Seed Pods, that the Roots may ga- 
ther Strength; and at the later End af the Month, 
you moft take up your early Tulip Roots, which 
are then in a Condition to be difplanted. . 

Ifany one has a mind to dry fome of his choiceft 
Tulip Leaves, he muft provide Books of brown 
Paper, and lay the Leaves of the Flowers fingly 
between the Leaves of the Book ; when they have 


_ been in this State for a Day, and prefs’d downy a 


very gentle Weight, they mutt be thifted into afreth 
Book, and removed in like manner from one Book 
to another every four and twenty Hours, adding 
more Weight as they grow drier; laftly, when all 
the Moilture is out of them, they may ttick them 
on white thick Paper, witha littleGum Arabick and 
fair Water, and they will hold their Colours for ma- 
ny Months ; this way of drying Plants aud Flowers 


30 ; 


. your Orange 


is rather mentioned at this time, becanfe every Lo- 
ver of Botany is not perhaps tightly skill’d in pre- 
ferving Specimens of Plants, and alfo becaufe this 
Month affords greater Variety of Plants for that 
Purpofe, than any other Month inthe whole Year. 

Be now careful to tie up the Spindles of your 
Carnations, left they fhould be broken by the 
Winds or other Accidents. 7 
~ Repeat the fowing of many annual Flowers, 
as the finall annual Stock, Venus Looking-glafs, 
esc. giving them frequent Wattrings, if the Wea- 
ther be dry, till they come up. 

About the fifteenth, if the Weather be gen- 
tle and fettled, which is, in the Opinion of 
fome, when the Mulberry Leaves are as large as 
a Crow’s Foot, bring your Orange and Lemont 
Trees out of the Confervatory; the Mention of 
the Mulberries indicating to us the proper time 
for bringing abroad our tender Plants in ‘the 
Judgment of the moft skilful this way, has reafon 
enough init, tho’ fome will not allow it to be a 
fure Rule to go by; for the Mulberry Tree, 
which is a foreign Plant, and has a very thick 
Juice, requires, as we find, a fettled Warmth 
and an equal Temperature of Air to put its Juices 


into Motion, and as that Motion cannot in a few 


Days thew it felf in the Production of the Leaves, 
-and would ftop upon the leaft. Appearance of 
-Froft; fo of Confequence, when we fee the 
, Leaves of this Tree arrived at the Largenefs of a 
| Crow’s Foot, we-may be affured the Weather has’ 
i for fome time’ been tf a pentte State, and therefore’ 
i you may then’! bring’ your Orange’ Trees abroad’ 
| with Safety ; for'there is no Inftance of any Wea~ 
jther capable of injuring them, after enjoying 3 
{ferene Week in this Month. © 7? Mee 
.__ I’s not at-all improper to remark out of the’ 


‘fome forts of 
Biofforn of the’ Almond and Peach*Tree in the 
‘Month of March; the'Elm and fome others in. 
April’ begin to! oper their Leaves, and the Mul- 
berry will not ftir'til] the Weather of this Mdnth'! 
tis fettled; and évery Plant may’ perhaps require? 
.a-diftin@ Degree‘of Heat or Cold, let us call ‘ic’ 
‘what we will, to make it vegetate.’ This, fays’ 
‘the fame Author, ‘fs ‘not unlike what we’ obferve 
in melting or liquefying of Metatlick and ‘other- 
Bodies: Ice will-melt with lefs ‘Heat than Tal- 
low; Tallow with lefs Heat than Wax, Wax’ with : 
lefs Heat than Rofin, Rofin than Lead or‘Tin, and: 
thefe will melt with lefs Heat than‘ other: Metats. 
“When yon bring out your Orange Trees and: 
other Exoticks, clean their Leaves fromthe Daft: 
hey have got in the Honfe, unlefs 2 gentle'Show- 
er faves the Gardiner the Trouble; and let hinral-, 
fo give them frefh Earth on the Sarface of, their 
Pots or Cafes, and water them well ‘wher they‘ 
bre placed in the Order they fhould ftand; ‘tet not: 
the: Sun fhine too hot upon them ‘for that will 
make their Leaves tarn yellow: This: therefore 
being the proper Seafon to tranfplant antd remove 
Trees, fe) -Mr.« Evelyn ‘advifés it’ 
ould be done with Care, and that if theTreebetoo | 
ponderous to be lifted perpendicularly bythe Hand 
dione, you matt a seers Pully, aud: 
fu with'a Rope and a broad Horfe-Girt at the Ehd 
wrapp’d about the Stem to prevent galling, ‘draw 


a 
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out the Tree with competent Mould adhering to 
it, having before loofened it from the Sides of the 
Cafe, and fo with Eafe transfer jt into another. 
‘About the tenth of this Month inarch Orange 
and Lemon Trees, rather upon the Lemon than 
Orange Stocks, they will make ftronger, Shoats , 
by this means you may have, bearing Plantsas fimall 
as you pleafe in a very fhort time; for they may be 


cut from the Mather Plants the middle af Auguft. 


JGentlemen,:Gardiners, Florifts, s’c. fhould be 
always pravided with a plentiful Stock of old 
Neats Dung, well air’d and ftir’d for two Years ; 
chen with three Parts of this and ane of the Bot- 
tom of a Tanner’s Pit, with fome Addition of a 
light under Turf Mould, they will be provided 
with an incomparable Compofitum, not only for 
their Orange Trees, but for all other forts of Ver- 
dures ; but after all where natural Earth is to be 
found, with an Eye of Loam in it, if you mix 
it well with confumed Horfe-dung, and fome- 
thing of a drying Nature, fuch as the Athes of 
Sea Cval in due Proportion to keep it loofened 
from clogging, you need look for nothing more; 
neither need you much trim the Roots, unlefs 
you find ’em exceedingly matted and ftraggling, or 
put fo much loofe Trath at the Bottom of their 
Cafes; put it were good to change them once in 
three or four Years into larger ones if they prof- 

er: The leat Size of Cafes ought to be of fixteen 
ches, the middle fort of two Foot, and the lasg- 
eft near aYard diameter, fupported from the Ground 
with Knobs or Feet of four Inches: Thefe laft Di- 

- geGtions, fays Mr. Evelys, have till now been kept 
as confiderable Secrets amongtt our Gardiners, 

Shade your Carnations and Gilliflowers after 
Mid-May; continue to water Ranunculus’s ; 
tranfplant forth your Amaranthus’s, where you 
would have them ftand; fow Antirhinum or you 
may fet it; gather what Anemone Seed you find 
ripe, and that is worth faving; preferve it very 
dry: and you may plant fingle Anemones: You 

rune Jeffamine clofe within half an Inch ; 
and likewife cut the Stalks of fuch bulbous Flow- 


ers as you find dry. se . 

“Now make Cuttings of your Ficoides and Se- 
dpms, letting fuch o them as are very fucculent 
lie a Day or two in the Sun, after, they are cut 
from the Plants, to dry the wounded Parts, and 
then plant’eminan open Border, in order to be pot- 
ted after they have ftruck Root, which will be in 
lefs than two Months. | 


Plant Cuttings of the Arabias Jeffamine, they 


eafily take Root. . 
Plant Cuttings of. Geraniums, and other the 
like exotick Shrubs in fome open Border; they 
will take Root better than in Pots. 
Now you are to inarch the Spans Jeffamine, 
and the Isdiaz yellow Jeffamnine, and be not afraid 
that thefe will not take upon the Stocks, becaufe our 
common Jeffamine drops its Leaves, and the o- 
thers do not: Some affirm they have experienc- 
ed the Truth of it, as well as the inoculating the 
Laurel upon the Black-cherry Stock, which grows 
very freely. | 
When the Weather is fettled, tranfplant from 
the Hot-bed to the open Borders all the choice 
Annuals, as Capficums, Africes and French Mari- 
golds, Amaranthus, Bafils, Convolvulus, &92. 
Plant Cuttings of Pyracantha, of the tender 


Shoots and Cuttings of the Paffion Tree in moift 


Plc P | 
- “Trewards the End of this Month or the Begin- 
srig. of the next, cut fome Leaves of the Ooin 


pun- § 
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tia or Indian Fig, letting ’em lie two: or three 
Days to dry before they are fet in the Ground: 
The Earth for them thould be fifted Rubbith of old 
Brick Walls one third, to be mingled with light 
rich Farth well fifted. Set thofe Leaves about an 
loch in the Earth, and let them remain abroad 
fifteen Days before.you put them into Hot-beds. 
Such as are minded to build Green-Houfes for 
the Ufe of the following Winter, ‘fhould not de- 
lay that Work any longer, .left the Walls be not 
thoroughly dry, when the Plants fhould be fer in ; 
a certain Author fays he cannot but take notice 
how|much the Intent of fuch a Building ought to be 
regarded by the Archireé, for he had not hitherto 
feen one Green-Houfe in Exgland which had the 
Beauty of a good Building, and good Convenience 
for the keeping of Plants at the fame time, which 
is one Reafon why Gentlemen have been difcou- 
raged from the Culture of Exotick Plants. See 
ieee a | | 
Jowers now blowing in the Green-Hoe 
Flowers Garden, are, : : ‘ = 


The choiceft Tulips, 

Some Stock-Gilliflowers, 

Doyble Wall-flowets, 

Monk’s-hood, 

Single fcarlet Lichnefs, 

Double Pinks, 

Sweet Williams, . 

Double yellow Globe Flowers, 

Sea Pinks, P 

ae et ‘ 
enus Lookiag-pia:! a ee 

Annual Sock pat, | | ' 

Periwinkle, 

Double Daifies, 

Featherfew, 

Fox Gloves, 

Muleins, 

Bulbous Iris, 

pai Anemones, = tS 
fanunculus that were out latein 

Double white Rocket, . meseome, : 

Honeyfuckles, 

Pyracantha, 

Syring2, 


ofes, 
Apple Bloffoms, 
Spiréas, 

Spanifb Broom, . 
ilder Rofes, 
Laburnum, 

Canterbury Bells, 
Cytiftys, 
Columbines, 
Lark {purs, 
Gladiolus, 
Poppies,. 
Peonies, 
Fraxinells, 
Spider worts, 
Cyanus, 
Antirhinum, - 
Valerian, 
Martagons, | 
Lilies, 
Orchis, 
Iris, | 
Marigolds, 

~ Some Lupines, - 

. Oranges, 

‘ Ficoides, 

Aloes 
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Aloes, 
Sedums, 
Geraniums, 


| . In the Water Tubs 


The yellow Nymphea or Water Lily. 
Pond Weeds, 

Water Ranunculus, 

Flamula or Spearwort, 

Frogbits. 


JUNE. 


The annual Plants, which are the Ornament of 
our Gardens, during the whole Year, may in the 
Month of ‘Fase be fown with as much Succefs as 
in that of May; and it is from Seeds only that 
fome forts of Flowers multiply ; a Flori/t ought in 
this Month to be careful tu gather the Seeds of 
Anemones, Ranunculus’s, Griental Hyacinths, 
Narciffus’s, and all forts of Auriculas or, Bears- 
ears, which have by this time attained to that Per> 
fe€tion which is neceffary'to makethem grow. __ 
_ Now itis his time to difplant Tulips and Ane- 
mones, but it ought to be done towards the latter 
‘End of the Month, and after fome Rain; and 
the following Plants are thofe he is to take up 
about the End of it, or in September the fame 
Year. | _ fin 

Martagons or Mountain Lilies, . |; 
Oriental and bulbous Hyacinths, — : 
~ Sprin bs aed a 
Iris of all forts, 
Fritillarias. 


And for as much as Weeds are in this Month 
‘apt to incommode the Plants, he ought.to makeit his 
principal Bufinefs to rid his Garden of them, and 
to’ water his Flowers as often. as he fees Occa- 
fion. ees ae rad e138 J . 
_ It is now agood time to. take up fuch. bulbous 
Roots as have done blowing, let them be wathed 
clean as foon as they are taken out of the Ground, 
and be fpread upon Mats in the Sun, that. they may 
be well dry’d before they are laid up in the Houfe. 
~ It’s now the beft Seafon to tranfplant the Roots 
of Cyclamen, Saffron and Colchicum. ' 

It’s a proper time to vifit the Rivers, Bogs, 
Pools, Ponds and Ditches for choice aquatick 
Plants; they may be tranfplanted, tho’ they are 
flowering, into our Water Tubs, which make a 
very pretty Shew among Exotick and other curious 
Plants ; when the Mori collects thefe water Plants 
he muft obferve the Depth of the Water in which 
they grow, andallow ’em the fame, if poffible, 
when he plants them in the Tubs. 

Let him lay fuch of his Carnations as are ftron 
enough, and carefully pick off their weak an 
moft tender Flower Buds, for they rob the larger 
Pods of the Nourifhment. The large podded 
Carnations, which commonly burft, muft now 
be help’d, efpecially after Nature of her felf has 
fplit one fide of the Flower Pod, open the other 

ide of the Pod oppofite to it with a fine Pen- 

knife, but touch not the Petals or. Flower Leaves ; 

this Method will make the Flower open equally 

without fcattering, which it will certainly do if the 

Tene was to {plic down every Divifion of the 
od. 

One Part of the Flors/?’s Work now is to de- 


troy Earwigs with Oxes Hoofs and Tobacco 


3 
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Pipes; for the Way of guarding your Carnations 
from thefe deftructive InfeQ@s ‘with Bafons and 
Troughs of Water is of little Signification; be- 
caufe they have Wings, tho’ not eafily difcovered. 

Inoculate Jeffamine, Rofes,and fome otherirare 
Shrubs in Mid-Fawe; refreth over-parch'd Beds 
with Water; water your Pots of Narciffus of 
Japan ; ttop fome of your Scabious from running 
to Seed the firft Year, by removing them now, 
and they will the Year following produce ex- 
cellent Flowers. You can hardly at this time 
give your Myrtles too much Water; remember 
they naturally grow in marfhy Ground: The Slips - 
of Myrtle fet in fome cool ‘and moift Place, do 
now frequently take Root; Cytifus lunatus will 
alfo be multiply’d by Slips in 4 moift Place, viz. 
fuch as are an Handful long of that Spring, but 
neither by Seeds nor Layers. | . 

Continue to tranfplant Annwals after Rain, 

Bring abroad your Aloes, Torch-thiftles, Eu- 
phorbiums and tender Tithymales, and clean ’em 
from the Duft they have contraéted in the Houfe; 
vos muft alfo ‘pull off with Care the decay’d 

eaves Of your Aloes, and tranfplant them, if 
there is Occafion, into larger Pots. | 

The ‘Flori? may now take off Cuttings of the 
Euphorbium and Torch-thiftle, ‘lét’em lie in the 
Sun till the Wounds are healed, before he puts 
them into the Ground, let the Earth for them be 
the fame, as for the Indian Fig Tree, thatis, fifted - 
Rubbifh of old Brick Walls, which fee before 
under, this Asticle of zhe Flori/#’s. Year concerning 
what he isto do in May. —— 

Now take the Off-fets‘ and Suckers growing 
about the Roots and Stems of your Aloes, plant 
"em in the fame Earth mentioned above, dnd let 
them remain abroad fifteen Days before they are 
fet into a Hot-bed: Give thefe fucculent Plants 
little Water til] they have taken Root.. | 

“Water, Oranges which are now in Flower fre- 
quently, bute a little jat a time, that the Fruit may 
fet, aud pick off the Bloffoms where they are too 
thick, © , 
_ Flowers how blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower Garderi are thele, 


onvolvulus, 
.. Female Balfams, 
_ .,; Amaranthus, _ 
Uark-fpurs, 
Candy Tufts, 
Venus Looking-glafs, 
* Annual Stocks, : 
Stock-Gilliflowers, 
Double fcarlet Lichnefs, 
Rofe Campions, 
.Sweet Williams, 
Campanulas, 
Fox Gloves, 
~ “Muleins, 
Moth Muleins, 
Sea Pinks, 
Double Pinks, 
Virgin’s Bower; 
- Periwinkle, 
Cyanus, 
Lilies, 
-Martagon, 
Monk’s-hood, - 
Sun- flowers, 
Holyhocks, 
Nafturtium Indicum, 


| African ind French Marigolds, 


‘Gentian, 


 Geritian, 
Virginian Spiderwort, 
Scarlet Beans, 
Sweet Sultan, 
Poppies, 
Pomegranates, 
Olives, 7 
Oranges, — | \ 
Lemons, ° 
 Geraniums, —' 
Ficoides, — 
Sedums, — 
Fritiilaria craffa, 
Rofes, | 3 
‘Honeyfuckles, 
Jeffamine, 
~ Oleander, 
Spanifo Broom, ~ 
ellebore, | 
Indian Fig, °° 
Some Carnations,  ‘ — 
Double flower’d Featherfew, 
Valerian, 
Sea Ragwort, - 
Orchis, : . 
Antirrhinum, 
Lupines, 
China Pinks. 


In the Water Tubs, ~ 


~The double white Nymphea or Water Lily. 

. The fingc yellow, | oer 
Water Violet, — ee 
Water Milfoil in Flower. 


Jury. 


_ Slip Stocks and other lignous Plants ‘and Flow- 
ers from hence forth to Michaelmas; you may 
alfo lay Gilliflowers and Carnations for Increafe, 
leaving not above two or three Spindles for Flow- 
ers, and nipping off fuperfluous Buds with ‘Sup- 
ports, Cradles, Canes or Hoofs, to eftablith them 
againft Winds and deftroy Earwigs; as the Carna- 
tions you have laid gather Strength, often refreth 
them with Water, fhading the Bioffoms from the 
‘violent Heat of the Sun. Does se 

The Layers of the faid Plants will in a Month 
or fix Weeks ftrike Root, being planted in a 
Jight loamy Earth, mixed with excellent rotten 
Soil and fifted. Plant fix or eight in 4 Pot to 
fave Room in Winter, and, notwithitanding you 
were ordered watering, by which is meant in 
Drought, {paring the Leaves, you mult keep ’em 
well from too mutch Rain, and if the Seafon 
proves wet lay your Pots fide-long. = 

Continue to deftroy Weeds, and cut down the 
Flower Stems of fuch curious Flowers as have 
done blowing unlefs they are worth faving for 
Seed. ee ; 
Now is the beft time to raife Myrtles of 

Cuttings, baking only the moft tender Shoots, fet 
em in the Shade and give them frequent Water- 
ings; you may alfo lay Laurel and other curious 

reens. i 
Water young planted Shrubs and Layers, &'c. 
as Orange Trees, Myrtles, Granades, ahd Amo- 
mum efpecially, Which Shrub you can hardly re- 
freth too often, and it requires abundance of 
Compolts, as does likewife the-Miyrtl¢ and Gra- 
nate Trees ; therefore whenever you trim their 
Roots, of change their Earth, apply ‘the rich- 


eft Soil, fo it be {weet and well confurm’d, you 
can to them. ms 

Tranfplant now fuch Bulbs as you took out of 
the Ground the laft Month. | 

Gather Tulip Seeds which are now ripe, and 
let em lie in the Pods, or elfe you may fow ’em 
in Cafes of light Earth, that they may be carry’d 
under fome Shelter in the Winter; fow alfo 
fome Anemone Seed as dirc@ed in February, and 
{prinkle it often with Water; you may gather your 
oy Cyclamen Seed, and fow it prefently in 

ots. 

_ Clip for the fecond time Box Edgings, whether 
in Parterres, Knots, or Compartiments, efpecially 
if you fee it. grow out of Order, and let this 
Work be done after Rain. | 

Graft by Approach, inarch and inoculate Jeffa- 
mines, Oranges, and other your choiceft Shrubs. 

Continue to make Cuttings of Torch Thiftles, 
Indian Figs, Fig Marigolds, Tithymales, Sedums 
and other fucculent Plants. 

Remove Seedling Crocus’s fow'd in September 
conftantly at this time, placing them at wider In- 
tervals till they flower. 

You may likewife take up fome Anemones, Ra- 
nunculus, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Perfaw Iris, 
Fritillaria and Colchicums, but plant the three’ 
laft as foon'as you have taken them up, as you ~ 
did the Cyclamens, or you may ftay tit! Auguft ot 
September eer you take ’em up, and replant Cot- 
chicums. ete | ’ 

Remove now DehsCaninus, fc, © - 

Take up your Gladiolus now early, the Blades 
being dry, or elfe their Off-fets. will. poifon the 


Ground. 


About the twentieth inoculate Oranges, rather 
upon. Lemon. Stocks than any other, and treat 
the Orange Trees in the latter End of the Month 
as directed in May, by refrething che Surface of 
the Cafes, to nourifh and keep the Fruit cool and 
in Vigour. — : be ee 

This. is the time when the Berries of the 
Coffee Tree ripen; they are then of a red bright 
Colour, atid may be gathered for fowing imme- 
diately, cleaning their Seeds from the Pulp;, fet 
’em fingly about. an Inch a in Pots: of fine 
Earth, and give them the Affiftance of an Hot- 
bed, by which Means they will {prout in lefs than 
fix Weeks time. _, | 
The Fruit of the Ananas being ripe about this 
time, let the Crown of Leaves which grows 
onthe Top of it be cut off, and let it be planted - 
in light fandy Ground, it will with the'Affiftance 
of a Hot-bed prefently ftrike Root. 

The Fiori? may alfo now ‘lay 
Shoots of the Arabian Jeffamine. 

Let him tie up and pfime all the exotick Plants 
that grow diforderly; they will be covered with 
freth Shoots before they are fet into the Houfe. 

Gather fuch Flower Seeds as are now ripe, 
drying them well in their Seed Veflels before they 
are beaten out, and even after that dry them ia 
the Sun for'a Week or ten Days before you lay 
’erm up, for ‘elfe they will be fubje& to rot. 

Yet fow fome annual Edgings, to blow in Sep- 
tember: for then the Garden wants Flowers. 

Now in the drieft Seafon, you are to water 
your Grivel’ Walks, é’c. with Lime, Brine Wa- 
ter and Pot-Afhes, which is the very beft of all; 
becaufe that being caft on fine Turf, it deftroys 
the Worms and improves the Grafs, which moft 
other Applications mortify,’ or elfe you may ule 
a Decottion of Tobacco-Retufe for this Pur- 

pole, 


down young 
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pofe, in ordertodeftroy both Worms and Weeds, 
of which it will cure and deftroy them for fome 
Cars. 
F lowers now growing in the Green-Hoafe and 
F lower Garden are thefe, : 


Carnation, now the Glory of the Flower 
Garden, and the Seedlings of that Flower 
fomething new every Day, 

Oranges, 

Lemons, 

Myrtles, 

Colureus, 

Oleanders, 

Geraniums, 

Paffion Flowers of feveral Kinds, © 

Jeflamine of Arabia, = ._—— 

Brafil Jeffamine, , 

Common white Jeflamine, 

Pomegranates, 

Olives, 

Capers, 

Bean-Caper, 

Ficoides, 

Some Aloes, 

Sedums, , 2 

Dittany, 

Some Rofes, | 

Amomum Plioii, - - . | 

Convolvulus, ae 

Amaranths, ; 

African and French Matigold, 

Tulip Tree, | 

Golden Rod, 2 

Fritillaria Craffa, hal 

-Apocinium of feveral Sorts, 
Afphodel, | 
_'Tuberofes, : en te 

Cardinal Flower, : 

Double fcarlet Lichnefs, 

Virgin’s Bower, 

Sweet Sultans, 

Capficum, | 

Marvel of Pers, 

Female Balfams, | 

Eagle Flower, 

China Pinks, 

Sun-flowers, |. 

Holyhocks, 

- Fox-Gloves, Sg ae 

Everlafting Flowers, | | 

_ Scarlet Beans, | 

Some double Poppies, 

Gentian, - 

Fraxinella, 

Nafturtium Indicum, 

Veronica, 

igella, 

Chryfanthemum, 

Lupines, 

Stock-Gilliflowers, 

Spiderwort, 7 

Indian Figs, 7 

Arbutus and fome of the late fown Annuals. 


& 


Aucust. 


Now, and not till now, if the Flori? expe&s 
Succefs, is the juft Seafon for the Budding -of 
the Orange Tree; inoculate therefore, fays Mr. 
Evelyn, at the Beginning of this Month, upon 

| Seedling Stalks of four Years Growth; and to 


have excellent Buds, cut off the Head of fome 
very old Orange Tree of a good Kind, which in 
making large Shoots will furnith the beft. 

Now likewifetakeup your bulbous Iris, or you 
may fow their Seeds, as alfo thofe of Larks-heels, 
Candy Tufts, Columbines, iron-coloured Fox 
Gloves, Holyhocks, and fuch Plants as endure 
the Winter and the approaching Seafons. 

A Florsf?’s Curiofity requiring of him never to let 
his Garden be without I“lowers all the Year round, 
he muft not forget to plant fimple Anemones in the 
Beginning of this Month: He mayalfo take up his 
Seedlings of laft Year, and now tranfplant for bear- 
ing Fruit: Let him alfo plant Dens Caninus, autum- 
nal Crocus and Colchicums, and let him note that 


| Englifo Saffron may be futfered to ftand for Increafe 


to the third and fourth Year without removing. 
Now you may fow Narciffus and oriental Ja- 


cinths, which muft be put into Earth well pre- 


par’d, and which he fhall judge proper for them. 

The Beginning of this Month is a good Sea- 
fon for parting Auriculas, that they may have {uf- 
ficient Strength before the Spring; rather plant 
one fingle Head in each Pot than covet many, for 
where you leave more than one upon a Root, you 
mult .expe& the Bloffoms will be {mall. 

It is now a proper time to tranfplant feedling 
Auriculas about five Inches apart, upon a Border 
of well-fifted Earth, give em a gentle Sprinkting 
of Water after planting, and thade them with 
Mats from the Sun for fifteen Days. : 

You are now alfo to tranfplant your Seedling 
Polyanthos upon a fhady Border, and divide the 
old Roots. - . sacs, it 

If the Floriff has any good Seeds of Fritillaries 
and Ranunculus’s, it is now a proper Seafon to 
fow ’em, covering the. Seeds with a thin Coat of 
fine fifted Earth: Note -that thefe and all other. 
Seeds of bulbous Flowers fhould have frequent 
Sprinklings of Water during the Summer Heats, 
and be covered with Mats in the Winter: Semi- 
naries of this kind will reward the Florif?’s Pati- 
ence with great Variety of beautiful Flowers. 
Note alfo that the beft Ranunculus Seed comes 
‘from France. ° a 

Gather from Day to Day your Alaternus Seed 
as it grows black and ripe, and {pread it-to fweat 
and dry before you put ic up; therefore move it 
fometimes with a Broom or Whisk that the Seeds 
may not clog together, unlefs you will: feparate 
ic from the Mucilage, for then you mult a little 
bruife ic wet; wath -and dry.it in a Cloth, Molt 
other Seeds may‘now likewife be gathered from 
Shrubs:as you find them ripen. - 

Shade your Anenione and Tulip Seed which 
was fown: in the preceding Month. | ~ 

‘ Hyacinths, Narciffus, Lilies, Martagons, Cro- 
cus and Snow-drops may now be ‘tran{planted. 

The withered Stalks of fuch Flowers as have 
done blowing muft now be cut down, and their 
Roots parted for Inereafe. | 

About the middfe of the Month or fomewhat 
later cut the inarch’d Orange Stocks from the 
bearing Trees, but be careful to do it gently for 
fear of breaking the new grafted Branch from the 
Stock, leaving the Clay upon them till the fol- 
lowing Spring, and guard ’em from high Winds. 

It’s now a good Seafon to tranfplant Myrtles 
and Orange Trees, if the Work was nct_ done 
in the Spring. Ufe not your Cuttings of Torch 
Thiftles, Aloes, lsdian Figs, &9c. tao tenderly in 
the Hot-beds, give ’em Ai¢ that they may harden 
again{t the Winter. | 

Kkk Plant 
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Plant Slips of Pinks ina Nurfery to plant out 
the folowing Summer. . 

Layers may now be made of all Sorts of: 
Shrubs and Trees which remain abroad all the 
Winter, always minding to lay down the moft ten- 
der Shoots. . ce ss * 

- Towards the End of the Month take off and 

lant fuch of your Carnation Layers as are well} 
rooted, fet them now in the Places where they 
are to grow, the Flowers will be much longer: 
than if they were planted in the Spring : You may: 
alfo in this Month lay fuch Carnations as were 
noe ftrong enough in the former Month, but thefe 
will not be fit co tranfpiane till March following. 

Tranfplant feedling Carnations at a Foot Di- 
ftance; if the Flori/t finds any old Roots of Carma-’ 
tions which are difpofed to blow laté, let him 
‘now put’em into Pots of frefh Earth to fet into 
the Green-Houle in Odober; it has been often 
experienced that good Flowers by this Means have 
been ‘had for the greateft Part of the Winter. 

Let him now fet into the Houfe his Aloes,. 
Torch Thifttes, Euphorbiums, and other fuch ten- 
der fucculent Plants. = 

Thefe are the feveral Works or Imployments' 
of the Florsft for alt the Year, which we have, 
upon this Occafion, begun with the Month of 
September, according to: the Method of thofe 
who underftand them belt, and it is from the. 


* - beft approved Exgisfa Authors we have col- 


leéted what has been faid, as being moft fuit- 
able to our own Country and Climare; and it 
miay be truly faid that when Art has a Share in his 
Labour, and good Order is obferv’d in his Garden, 
he will be fufficiently rewarded for his Trouble, 
/ dnd will find all the Satisfa@ion hecan reafonably’ 
defire; as for other Sorts of Horticultures, viz. 
the Works to be done in the Frait asd Kitchen 
Gardens, the Reader will find them under the 
feveral Articles of the twelve Months of the Year, 
as April, Auguft, December, February, &c. 

All that remains now is to give a Catatogue 
of the Flowers blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
F lower Garden during this Month, whicti are thefe. 


Some Carnations, 

Sun-flowers, 

Holyhocks, : 

Rofes, a a ave. 
~ Pomegranates, - . 

Arbutus, 

Common white Jeffamine, 

Spanifo white Jeffamine, 

rafil white Jeflamine, 

‘Indian yellow Jeflamine, 

Arabian Jeffamine both fingle and double, 

Oranges, : 
‘Myrtles, 

-Oleanders, 

-Apocihum, = 

-Ficoides of many Kinds, 

Some Aloes, | 

Paffion Flowers of various Sorts, 
Geranium, | 
Tree-mallows, 

Colutea, 

Guernfey Lily, 

T uberofes, 

_ Cardinal Flower, | : 
Femate Balfam, ; Nee 
Miarvel of Pern, “ ee r 
Ch ryfahthemum, : 

. Evetiating Flowers, | _ 


Colchicums, 

Autamn yellow Crocus, 
Cyclamens, 

African and French Marigold, 
Convolvulus, 
Capficum, 
Starworts, 
Sweet Sultan, 
Amraranths, 
Nigellus, 
Scabious, 
Nafturtium Indicuin, 
Linaria, 
Stock-Gilliflowers, 
Eringo, 

Virgins Bower... . 
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Thofe Annuals fown late. 


Annual Stocks, : 
Poppies, : 
Lark fpur, 
Candy Tufts, | 
We have alfo fome double Violets, 
Some Auriculas, | 
Polyanthus, which now feeliiig the Temper 
of Air equal their natural blowing Seafon, i. e. 
April, are led to bring forth their Flowers at 
this time. i eee: eee 
FLORY, a Term in Heraldry, e=== 
when the Out-lincs of any Ordi- E=--41 
nary are drawn, as if trimm’d = 
with or in the Porm of Flowers. ES@™ 
Thus this Crofs they call’ a PSS? 
Crofs Flory. . , Css 
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FLORILEDGE, a Defcription of Flowers. 

FLORIST, one that cultivates Flowers and 
Gardens, and is a Lover of and takes Delight in 
thefe Produdtions of Nature, which do not re- 
quire lefs Care from him that takes Pleafure only 
in cultivating them, than from one that makes the 
Culture of them his Profeffion, and applies him- 
felf to it only to get his Bread. 

He that has a mind to become a good Florift 
and to exercife that Profeffion with Honour, 
ought in the firft Place to have a Genius for it, 
otherwife his Progrefs will be very flow and un- 
eafy: He mult not be addied to drink to Excefs, 
becaufe that would turn his Head and make hi:n 
uncapable of doing any thing as he ought; neither 
mutt he be drow(fy nor given to thofe Pleafures 
that would take him off from his Work: He ought 
to be affiduous, vigilant and careful in all that re- 
lates to his Bufinefs, and efpeciatly endeavour to 
underftand what Expo/ttsos means in the Cafe of 
Gardening. | : 

It’s neceffary he fhould fiudy this general Know- 
ledge of Flowers, that he may be able to diftin- 
guifh one from another, and cultivate each in ‘its 
proper Seafon, that he fhould be careful to preferve 
’em from Weeds, which rob ’em of their proper 
Nourifhment; and laftly, that he fhoutd be ftrong 
and of a robuft Contticution to undergo the La- 
bour and Harafhip, the Culture of a Flower Gar- 
den will require of him all the Year round. 

A Fiorift ts by no means to forget to water his 
Flowers as often as there is Occafion for it; he 
ought, as foon as the Day begins to dawn, to go 
and vific his Parterres; and if there be any Flow- 
érs that are dying either by being wora out, or 

I | beaten 
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beaten or broken to Pieces by a Tempeft, in the 
former Cafe he is to fupply the Room of thofe 
that are perifhed with others, and in the latter to 
prop and fupport thofe that are fallen or drooping in 
‘ fuch a manner that they may be able to finith the 

\ Courfe Nature has affigned them. 

It’s abfolutely neceflary a Flors/t fhould be more 
than ordinarily neat in his Bufinefs; he mutt alfo 
have a good Invention and an exact Knowledge 
of the Seafons for fowing and planting all forts 
of Flowers, and muft likewife know when and 
how to gather them, which ought to be rather 
in the Morning when the Sun has dry’d up the 
‘Dew with its firft Rays, than in the Evening, 
when gathered Flowers fooner wither and fade, 
not: leaving us time to enjoy the Pleafure they 
would otherwife afford both by the Sight and 
Simell of them. ’ 

A Man of this CharaGer ought never to want 
Tools neceffary for his Proteffion, and he fhould 
always take Care that they be in a Condition fir to 
be us’d, and be never miflaid thro’ Negligence or - 
Inadvertency, when he has Occafion to ufe em; : 


the Floriff that ought to be curious himfelf, ought | 


in like manner to fortify any one’s Curiotity who 


defires to fee his Garden, provided he has any Affu- 


rance that the Perfons he admits will not gather 
his Flowers, and the better to prevent their doing 
fo, he would do well to 
Garden Gate. 


Infersbunt, Oculis te lege, sow. Manibus. 


' FLOWER, a Garden Term; it is the Produc- 
tion of a Plant, that is remarkable for.its Smell aod 
the Diverfcy of its Colours: There are {carcely 
any fort of Plants which have not Fiowers: But 
oe reftrain the Senfe of this Word, which is ge- 
neral; and mean by ic thofe tort of Plants which 
they cultivate by reafon of the Beauty of their Flow- 
ers, which ferve far Decoration and Ornament to 
their Gardens: The firft Origin of Flowers are 
Seeds or Grains, which produce Stalks that proceed 
with or from Roots or Bulbs, aud thefe Flowers 
are diftinguifhed into two. Sorts, viz..thofe that 
roceed from Roots and the others from Bulbs; 
bk all thofe Flowers may be multiply’d by Suck- 
ers, Slips and. Layers. It would be too tedious 
: to raife al} Flowers by .the means of Seed; you 
} will fugceed ‘more readity. by other Methods that 
fhall be propofed; in the mean time.as. there are 
fome which muft be neceffarily raifed from Seeds, 
‘it will be proper to fay fomewhat apon this Head. 
- | It’s certain that all the Seeds which. pafs: the 
Winter may be fown in Beds in order to be 
tranfplanted into other Places; and the others 
cannot be.tranfplanted but with Difficulty, or 
not at all; .as for chole that pafs the Winter in. 
the Ground, they may be fow’d again in the’ 
Spring if you have dry, Weather ; 
furpsized ‘with too mpch ay Weather they will 
nat germinate that Year, or elfe they will be: 
ways very {imal and the. FJowers.lefs, .as if they | 
ha s om’d in;theAptamn or abont:the end of 
the Winters ee eect | 
, To fow.em ig Autamp, about the End of Ax- ' 
sf, or thé, Beginning pf September, four or five | 
Days before the full Moon make a {mall Bed: 
! of wel} fifted Earth without Dung, snd then! 
' fow in a ftrait Line the Seeds of thofe Flowers, | 
which you would afterwards tranfplame, and the’ 
foomer the-better you do it, provided they are in a| 
| ! 


put this Diftich upop his | 
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for .if they are}. 


Condition for it; for when you tranfplanc ’em too 
late, and that the Plants cannot take Root before 
Winter, the Frofts will thruft them out of the -. 
Earth and kill them. 

, If you would, when you fow in fuch a Bed; 
have a perfect Knowledge of the Flowers, and 
are defirous to know ’em as foon as they.peep 
out of the Ground, you may make ufe of a local 
Memorandum, as M. Chomel terms it, by put- 
ting on each Line wherein you have fown your 


‘Seed, a Slate with the Name of the Flower you 


have fow’d on it, or may ufe fome other Method 
you judge moft proper for it: Great Care maft 
be taken to weed oft bad Plants. which will grow, 
that they may not choak the good ones; when the 
Seeds are fown and covered: with Earth about‘a 
Finger thick, ,it’s proper to prefs it down a little, 
and this will be helpful to make even the {mall- 
eft Seeds to germinate; bur if: you are in Hafte- 
to have them fhoot forth, you mutt cover chem 
with a little long oem about a Finger thick, 
water "em twice with Water heated by the’ Sun, 
the firft time at Noon, and the fecond in the Eveg- 
Jing, and four and twenty Houss after uncover’em ; 
they will fhoot forth in-a little time,.and while the 
Shoot is yet {mall, you'meft water it every Even- 
ing very lightly for fear of: rooting our the young 
Plants. Js will. be. alf> proper. when it {s hor 
eather to put fomething to fhelter. them from 
fhe Sun, which does.’et nd gowd bat in the Mor- 


ed es jj ning ;, but the, Spring. Flowars ade not -afraid uf 
Hic Ver affiduum melius, quam Carmina, Flores 


tog mach Sua and Heat, but on the contrary: they 
muft be planted om the Side of a‘Wéall that 'facés 
the South. _J£ -you fow! em. betinhes you hiak 
cover the Beds at Nights; when you may be ap- 
prehenfive if, will freeze; .bue. tha: belt Way ‘tb 
avoid.this Jugonveniency.is:to Sow alittle lite. | 
. All the Seeds of. Flowers: they:fow. in France 
in four Maoag,. shat is in the Decteafle of the 
February Maon, of the. Mareb. Moon,. and till 
that of the May Moon, and they inay alfo be fown 
in Autumn ever in the Decreafe'ftom the Middle 
of Auguft till she Middle of Odor, -° |) 
4. Bed ought cq be prepared of good: warm 
Dung, and about. half a. Foot déep of old Mould 
well rotted, ' being laid upon. it, -you are’ after 
eight or ten Days trom the time you Have made 
your Bed, when the great Heats’ are: over,’to' fow 
all your Seed Flowers, each Sort ih-its Furtow, 
at the Diftance of four Fingers Breadth one 4¥oth 
anpther, and’as fon ds they are {Own aiid’ cover- 
ed with Movwid about two Fingers thick, “water 
the Bed with’ alittle wavering Por to the eh¢ your 
Seed may net die: You are'¢o -water them ever 
Day that it is,dry Weather ;:-when chey grow ‘large, 
the great watering Pot may be ufed;' ahd # 
the t becomes bare, . you-moft cover them 
with a little Mould; Case alfoimuft be taken to 
Gover “em every Nighr fot: Rear: of Hoar-frofis ; 
for thas as well as other! Frofts: will. kilt them: 
You meft slfe-be careful chat: the: Coverings do 
-nat reft- upon the Bed nor the Seed, ‘but 'they muft 
be placed in ‘the Form of.an:Afs’s Back: upon 
-Haops, and. the fame muff be: well fopped::t¢ 
keep out the Froft; you mtift dacover them al 
the while ¢hat.the San is upon the Bed, ahd-they 
:muft be covered: again at Nighe when the Sun'is ¥er: 
iHE igvdoes noe freeze they may. be expofed to the 
-apen Air; but you muft be apor ehe Guard, for 
two Hours fro’ wilt fpoil all: When the. Plants 
aré grown up:to that Height that you judge kt 


- proper to tranfplant "em, you may do it into 


Earth 


yous Pasterres, as you judge beft, but the 
Kkka moft 
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mutt be good and well cultivated: They muft be 
watered as foon as tran{planted, and continue to 
- do fo; if the Earth is dry, and that it has noe rain’d, 

you muft nor weed your Beds till the Plants are 

grovan large for fear of plucking ’em up inttead 
of the Weeds. 

__M. Chomel, before he enters. upon a Detail of 
the. Culture of Flowers, lays down fome general 

Maxims relating to it. 

yz. That whenever Bulbs or the Roots of Flow- 
ers are planted, or elfe the Seeds of the Plants, 
you mutt immediately before dig up and well 
_mix the Earth, and if it is hard, as not being dug 
and manured a long time, you muft break an 
-work it {mall as it were into Duft: This is fo 
-neceflary that a Plant that is put-into it, how mea- 
Bre and fruitlefs it had been before, will improve 
‘more than in a better Soil that. has not been 
drefs’'d and manured. = 
a4 Seed Plants, and thofe yet more that are mul- 
tiply’d by Slips, Branches, sc. require to be wa- 
‘tered till they have taken Root; and when the 
great Heats begin to come on, you mutt befides . 
-wafering cover ’em with Tile, Boards, or fome-_ 
-thing to keep off the Heat of the Sun. 

3. When they are well rooted and begin to 
-fhoot, the Earth about:them muft be ftirred, for 
‘{t.is very often hardned by watering, which binds 
Atupclofe 1. an -_ 

4 When Flower Seeds are tranfplanted, and_ 
‘the fame is to be faid of Slips, the Earth muft ' 
be gently prefled down, for otherwife, if it be 
.. Winter, it freezes, if Sammer it grows dry; or elfe 
gheF ott wilt drive the Flower out of the Earth. 
_+=§, The Partesre muft generally be divided into 
two. Parts, of .which one mult be more expofed 
to.the Sun, more warm, and iy more 
proper to bear Flowers; ‘the. other Part muft be 
-moifter and more fhady, and fo: more backward 
‘ta bear, infomuch. that if you: fet the bulbous 
‘Roots in it, tho’ it will not bear fo well as the 
-other,. yet: it will hold out the tonger: The leatt 
ought to be put intg it; but the fame thing 1S 
sot-to be faid of Plants, that require Moifture. 
t .6,, You fhould have.a Place of Referve, -which 
Should. be-very moift and very fhady -whereon: to 

lane all the Summer, your fmall Slips of double 
Wr iolets,-Pinks, Spant{o Daifies, ‘fs'c.. which often 
ace, foyad to be proper to be tranfplanted in thofe 
‘imes,..wherein the Heat would ‘otherwife kill 
Jena ; they mult:he planted a Finger’s Breadth Di- 
Gace from one .another, for after they have 
taken, Root, they: take *em up wich a Knife or fome 
othes Garden, Utensil; in ofder to tranfplant ’em 
- in. Aptamn, where. it-{hall be thought moft proper 
“fox them.. wi od 
meee When you-eplant by Slips,‘ tho’ in'-well pre- 
paced Earth, and:fuch: asis {weet and tight, as alfo 
nrailt and freth, omit.a Box, which is ‘the beft way, | 
‘and that, the Planta begin to fertlée and thave-takeh : 
little Root, pus’emeby Degrees into the Sun, par- . 
ticularly in Aytusan,(and take! Care of two Ex- | 
treams, neither to ;water em too much, nor tet 
em be over dry;.4 great Quantity:of ‘Water rots | 


tranfplanted, will have done bearing their Flowers, 
and will be plucked up to give Place to the Bulbs, 
which they had poffeffed for three or four Months. 

9. About the End of Axugu/t, when the Rains 
begin to fall plentifully, you muft take Care you 
do not touch the Bulbs, which had not been taken 
up, and had been already fettled in the Earth, be- 
caufe they begin to take Root, and the leaft ftir- 
ring of them will hinder ’em to bear the fame 
Year, or they will not grow fo large, or elfe it 
will rot them; but in the mean time, if there isa 
Neceffity for it, they mult be tranfplanted. 

10. If you would keep Plants of Violets, Gillf- 
flowers, Pinks, Marjoram, and others in Pots or 
Boxes, you muft often water ’em; expofe ’em 
very little to the Sun, and only in the Morning, | 
they will otherwife wither; to prevent which ic 
will be the be(t way to put ’em atl together into 
Earth, this will preferve their Livelinefs ; but the 
moft advifeable Way after the Winter is over, is 
to put ’em into open Earth; for whatever Care 
you may take of ’em, Plants will never thrive 
fo well in Pots a$ in middling Sort of Earth. 

rr. In thofe Places where the Earth is poor and 
backward, you muft get together an Heap of 
Dung well rotted, and freep it in a Hole or Pit 
made in the Garden, and when it is thus reduced 
into Earth or Mould, you muft put as much of it 
into the Pots or Boxes, wherein you would fet 
your Pinks, Violets, Marjorams and other Plants 
as amounts to the Thicknefs of your little Finger, 
and mix it with Earth; you may pat Anemones 
thereupon, when they begin to fhoot a yellow Leaf. 

12. You ought to have a Tub in Summer time, 
which is to contain the Water you have'a mind 
to ufe for watering, whereiti it’s to fettle ahd grow 
warm, for fome of your Plants, as the Bafils; Ama- 
ranths, and Tricolor: And if you would havemix- | 
ed Places to put Indiaw F lowers, Amaranthus’s, 5c. 
in, it’s proper to bring in Dung in the'Beginning of 
che Winter or the End of Autumn ; andin the Spring 
when it fhall be time to’plant, you wilfl-find your 
Dung mixed with, and reduced'to Earth, which wilt 
be much more proper anid: profitable than if it were 
brought thither at that time: You-are to prepare 
Plants in the Autamn for the Spring. © | 

The Balbs: of Flowers''miay be planted from 
the Beginning. of September to the End of April; 
the more Pains there ate’ taken about them, the bet- 
ter they facceed; if you would plant em m Pots 
or Beds, you mutt ever ufe the fame Earth and ma- 
nage both’alike: You muft take a Quart of good 
freth Earth,: a Quart of ‘good old' Mouid; and the 
fame Quantity of good: Garden Earth, and tet-all 
of it be thrown thro” a°Screen,'-and fo order the 
Matter - thar you ‘lay a Foot thick or more’ upon 
your Béds, where you -aré to plant ‘your Bulbs, 
or elfe fill your Pots: with-the fame: - Plane the 
Roots about ‘half ‘a Foot'deep in “your Earth: 
Your Pots muft be deep arid large, and ‘pat inco 
open Earth ‘to thejr very’ Bdges , and’teitrove ’em 
‘not till -they-are réady’tO Wollom: - IF ic does not 
freeze and the Earth’grows ‘dry, water them a ‘fit! 
tle, but~if: it freezes véry hard, ‘you’ triuft ‘fpréad 
fome good Mould aboat Four Fingers thick WPS 
your Beds, and cover them ; you muft plate H s 
over. em -co fupport - ¥SUt-’ Covert gs,’‘and you 
‘mut uacover "em .wheA the Sun’ (hides upon 
‘them; bat wheti ié does/tor they muft'be covered 
again; if it.be a dry Spring Care muft be taken to 
-water all your Plants:* Alf thefe bulbous Roots 


oo 
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. 


’em,, and Drinef kills’em: . «©. + ° 
‘ ae muft not delay to’ take: up the Balbs 
Jong of the Earth when’ the Leaf is’ quite dead } 
for Reafons which witl occur ander the Word ; 
“Tualip.,.byt that the. Ground may redound to Ad- : 
vantage when the Garden ts. fmall,.jyou may put; 
Indian. Flowers,, Amaranthus’s, :Bafil;: and other : 
Pjants in their-Room which die before: Winte?; || are lancéd in Autumn and the Spriffg. a oe 
for thefe by the time that the Bulbg are readyrove | The Paffion of fomet curious Flor:/fs confines 

Sa, Se "em 
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"ein often to the Culture of Tulips, Anemones, 
Ranuncualus’s, Cowflips and Pinks, and they have 
in a Manner no Value tor other Flowers; tho’ 
they come not fhort of them in the Beauty of 
. their Colours, Sweetnefs of Smell, Laftingnefs 
and Agreeablene(s: Capramica in a Speech of his 

in the Academy at Rome expatiates much con- 

cerning the wondrous Effects of Flowers; fay- 

ing if we ufe the Affiftance of Chymiftry to our 

Plants, Art would torce Nature to furpafs it felf; 
fhe would do that which the never did before; 

the whole depends upon the ingenious Ufe of Mer- 

cary, Salt and Sulphur of Philofophers; what Mi- 

racies thould we fee if we knew how to mix the 

warm Blood of Animals, with the Juices of the 

Earth? we do not know what might be done with 

their Blood, except that of Goats, becaufe it is 

exceeding dry, and as fuch improper for Vege- 

tation; if with the Blood we fhould mix the 

Athes and Salts of Plants or Nitre that is fo 

fruitfal of it felf, we fhould have Flowers of ex- 
ceeding and.even furprifing Bignefs: The Ufe of 
well chofen Dung is very efficacious in the Im- 
provement of Flowers, and will give a charming 
Enamel, and nothing would contribute more to 
bring ’em to Perfe&tion than to fteep all thefe things 
in Brandy, and to extra@ the Quinteffence of it by 
dittilling ; Care mult be taken that thefe hot things 
do not couch the Roots of Plants: Nothing 1s 
more helpfal'to Plants than to water ’em with 
Water. heated by. the Sun, and into which you 
have put. Colombine,: and ‘the Afhes of Plants of 
the: fame Kind. = 2°: ot 
If you would have your Plants and Flowers be- 


-eome very large and. beautiful, you muft water. 


"em fometime with Lye made of Plants: of that 
Sort which you have burnt: It’s certain'that the 
Salts which are found in this oh does ‘wonder- 
fally contribute all that is neceflary:to thé Vege- 
tation of Plants, efpecially to thofe with which 
thofe Salts have an Analogy by their Configura- 
tion; for it is undoubted that Salts drawn from 
the Athes. of burnt Tulips, haviag a greater Affi: 
nity with the Difpofition of the Parts which com- 
pofe the Root, Stalk, Leaves and Flowers ‘of 
the Tulip, are much more. proper to bring ’em 
to an extraordinary Bignefs, than all the Salts of 
Plants of another Kind:; pr TN 
.. But forafmuch as the Country People barii Fern, 
Nettles, Juniper, Rufhes-and the like ‘together: 
in order'to throw the Afhes on theit Ground, 
and thereby’ pretend to make it fertil ; the Que- 
tion is, whether thefe Salts, which are’ of:a Na+ 
ture and Furm fo very different from thofe of the 
Seeds fown in thofe Grounds fo manured cah con- 
tribute to make’em vegetate and multiply.: °° - 

Thofe Flowers, which will not grow - but in 
the Spring and Summer time, will appear: in the 
Winter, if you bring’em gently forward with fat 
Manure, and‘fuch as:is warm and of a fabtil Nat 
ture, as the Husks. of Grapes, from which! you 
have. cut. off atl the fiall- Skins, the Husks of 
Olives and Horfedung: The Waters ‘that ‘are in 
your Yards or-Bartons will very muck contribute 
to forward your Flowess; if in. the Beginning of 
October you cut-off the.moft forward Branches of 


Gilliflowers, and bury them with fomr ‘far Sub- | 


ftance and Salts at the Foot-of the Plant, your Gilli- 


flowers will bloom four-Manths fooner than ufaal, , 

To have Flowers im.the Winter and. Fruit ih | 
the Spring the whole camnfitts. in the Knowledge of | 
two things, firit, whether the Vegetation of:Platits : 
depends in fuch a manner-‘upon the Operation: of | 
& 


" 


‘hight, they put well rotte 


the Sun, that.it can never do without it; then it 
is eafy to anfwer that every other Caufe which is 
capable of giving Heat and Motion to the Juices 
which are in the Earth is alfo capable of the fame 
Effects; and the fecond is-to-kno‘w what that 
Caufe is which can fubftitute that Aation in 
Lieu of the Operation of the Sun; Gardiners 
commonly make ufe of Dung and Lime to warm 
the Feet of Trees in the Winter, and to make 
"em. bear ripe Fruit in the Spring: Somte there are 
who kindle Fire in fubterranean Places to warm 
the Earth Air, in order to produce an admirable 
Variety of Flowers during the moft rigoroug 
Winter Weather. Thus Aléert le Grand by his 
great Ability produced Spring Plants in the Win- 
ter, and Autumnal ones in the Spring; but as it 
is very difficult exa&ly to imitate the different De- 


‘grees of Heat from the Sun; it often happens tha¢ 


we exceed them in our Operations, and give too 
much Motion to the Juices of the Earth: from 
whence it happens that they pafs ‘with too much 
Precipitation from the Roots-to the Branches, 
and do not remain there long enough to fix there- 
in; befides the Pores of the Bache; thro’ which 
they pafs with too great Swiftnef$, are extended 
fa nmuch that.they are not capable of retaining any 
Nourifhment ; and therefore the Trees which Gar- 
diners force to. bear early ripe Fruit, do not:lat 
long ;- but. they. wither -and.die-as. foon as they 
have yielded their firft Fruits; : °°” 
cIf you graft uponan Almond Ttee a Bud taken 
from: a Rofe Btarich, we are‘affared it will pro- 
duce very fair Rofes, every often when the Earth: 
is. covered with Snow aud: a'white Froft; Demo- 
critas fays, that if during the! great Heats. of the 
Summer you water the Rofe Tree twice a Day, 
it-will. bloom. itt the dead of the Winter; bat it ts 
thought moft advifeable when cold’Weather comes 
to put it. into the-Green-Houfe. = = 
Intereft and Curiofity have pat:People upon iné 
venting. feveral’- ways to: diverfify the “Colour 
of Garden Flowers, fo as to produce yellow, 
green and bla¢: Rofes, and. even in a fhort tind 
to :give-two or three Colours to a Pink befides its 
rdtural:one:' Fat Example,. they‘ pulverize fome 
god: Earth that ‘has. been: dry’d'in_ the Sun, and 
ighé Space of fifteen-or twenty Days, water: it 
With ‘red, yellow or other-coloared Water, when 
they have fown the Seed of. a. Flower that is of a 
contrary Colour to this artificial Watering.” 
i-- Some. fow ‘and graft wild Sucuory in the Heart 
of'an: old Root, and ee it op 
“Doug round about it 3 
from: whence by the affiduous Care of the Gardinec 
wall’ arife a beautiful Pink as beaetiful as it.is.rare. 
sv IOthers inclofe in a {mall Cane ahree. or. four 
Seeds! of another Flower, and having covered it 
esrefully with Earth and good Dung, the Seeds of 
feveral Stalks, forming themfelves into one, atid 
mhaking but ofé Root, produce admifable Branches 
by the Diveriicy and Variety.of their Flowers. es 
<2 Again, fome curions Florifts ‘have: grafted. dat 
ferent Pinks upon sone Stock, which witl prodace 
Ftowers of their matural Colour, and ravifr the — 
Eyes of tho Beholders who do not-know the 
Reafon of this Variety; --- 5 0. 
\-To. give the Flowers.of thofe Plants that have 
ftrong Stalks and Branches what Colour you have 
a mind to; they‘are to be pierced: as far as the. 
Pith, and into the Holes thofe Colours are to be 
put, which you would have your Flowers to bear; 
then you cover the whole with Cow Dung or 
awvhite Clay; and the'F lowers. will have 5 Lied 
ifferent 
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different Colours as the Sorts which you have 


t in. 
er mult be odferved that thefe borrowed Co- 
lours will not continue above one Year, and 
then the Plant will leave ’em and give to their 
Flowers their nacural Colour: Some fay tis pro- 
per to water Earth at the Feet of the Plant with 
the fame Colours which you have put into the 
Hole you made in the Stalk: By the fame Means 
on may give ’em extraordinary Smells by putting 

usk, 5’. to ’em. 

The fame thing may be pra@ifed in refpe@ to 
Fruits, and you may give em medicinal purging 
Virtues, and {weet and fugar’d Qualities, by purt- 
ting into the Hole made in the Stalk and Branch- 
es, fume Treacle, Rhubarb, Sugar, Honey and 
whatever elfe you pleafe that the Fruit fhould 
tafte of; but great Gare muft be taken, that whe- 
ther you put in Colours, or odoriferant or medi- 
cinal Drogs, that they muft have nothing mineral 
in them, becaufe of its corroding Quality, whtch 
will kill the Plant. As to Colours the Purple is 
good, and all the Colours are expreffed from ma- 
cerated Flowers, fuch as Violets, f5’c.- 

As for Plants raifed from Seeds, if you fteep 
the Seed in Spanifo Wine, or honey’d Wine, in 
Mitk, or even in Water, or if you fhould put Sa- 

r to ’em, or fome {weet fmelling rhings the 

ruit will be made more delicious, and become 
as it were all Perfume. | - . 7 

- There are other Secrets by which new Co- 
lours may be given to Flowers;. There are parti 
. Calarly three Colours, which are rare in Flowers: 
The éleck which is {0 proper to fet forth the Mise. 


fortunes cayfed by. Desth in Families; the Greax. 


fo agreeable to the Eyes, and fo: proper to affift 
and ftrengthen the Sight, and the Blue or Azare’ 
which transfers the Colour of the Sky to the Easth: 
Thefe three Sorts may be imparted to Flowers: 
Withous any grege-I'souble. A 
As for your Black they take Elder, Berries, which 
mutt be. well dry’d and then reduced into very fine 
Powder; for the Greew they muft ule the Juice of 
Rue, nd for the Blige they ufe the Blue-bottle 
which grows in. Gorn, which is dryid-and reduc’d 
aif into fine Powder: They ufe. them thus: 
They take that Colour with which they would. 
iumprognate 2 Plant,'and nix it with Sheeps Dung, 
@ liccle Drop of Vinegar and a little Sale: The: 
Colour. mut meke up the third Part of the Gam- 
posidn ; This Stuff, which ought to. be thickmed 
mto. a Pafte, mnt be laid upon:-the Root of tha 
aE whafe Flowess are white, they water it with 
ater a little. enuaed with the fame Colour; 
and for the teft. the ordigary Method is purfued: 
By this, Means they will have-the;Pleafure ta fee 
thofe Pinks which are white became. as black as § 
Nogroe, The fanie thing is dong by the Greens and 
Bisee oe ata se 
.. Tofaccetd the-better herein, you.muft choofe 
light.and preety rich Earth, dry, * ia.the) Sua,; re: 
duce ir inso Powder aad -palg;it-thro’ a Sieve; 
Gil:a Veflel with. it and put. a white Gillidower 
in the: middle. of it, for ’tis only a white Calout 
shat is fufceptible.of thefe Impreffions: No Rais 
or Night Dews mutt be fuffered to fall upon this 
Piant: ic mult be expofed to the Sun in the Day 
sune if-you would haye this white Flower become 
of. a Royal.Purple; yo 
sO Make a Pafte ‘of 
rex Wherewith you water it: 


u make ule of Rrafil Wood | 
and to tinure ‘the Wa- | 
If you would : 
have 2 charM™g goloured Lily, you: have no 
g720f€ to do t58N to. waser the Plaat with Waters | 


of three or four Colours in three or four different 
Places, and you thall have of thofe different Co- 
fours that are fine to Admiration: The curious 
fteep the Roots of Tulips in Liquors prepared for 
that Purpofe, whofe Tin@ure they will receive; 
Some cut off a little of the bulbous Roots,and infinu- 
ate dry Colours into the finall Chops made therein. 
Beauty is bat a vain Ornament, if it is not ac- 


companied with an agreeable Smell; this is in’ 


fome Meafure true in refpe@ to Flowers; for 
what fignifies a lively Enamel of Colours to re= 
Joice the Eye if the Flower fends forth a Steam of 
infapportable Smell; and therefore it would be 
next to the working of a Miracle, and perform a 
good Office to a Flower to take off its ungrate- 
ful Smell, and to give a good one in its ftead. 
Peonies and Tulips are very charming to the 
Eye, but very offenfive to the Smell; and there- 
fore thac mult be fupply’d by Art, which Nature 
bas refufed ’em. You may begin to corre& the 
ill Smell of a Plant before its Birth, that is, when 
ou fow the Seed you may fteep Sheeps Dung in 
inegar, into which put a. little Civer, Musk, or 
powdered Amber: The Seeds or bulbous Roors 
are to be fteep’d for fome Days in this Liquor, 
and it is known by Experience the Flowers they 
produce will S hee a very fweet and moft agree- 
able Smell: But if you would make fure Work 
of it, the growiag Plant muft be watered with the 
fame Liquor wherein the Seed had been fteeped. 
Father Ferrers fays, one of his Friends, who 
had a fine Genius end was a great Philofopher, 
undertook to take away the naufeous Smell of 
the Africas Marigold, and faccefsfully accom- 
plithed it; he fteep’d the Seeds for two Days in 
Rofe Water, into which he had infufed a little 


‘Musk ; he fuffered them to dry a little, and thes 


fow'd ’em,; the Flowers indeed were not entirely 
divefted of their Smell, however he could per- 
ceive thro’ the primitive Smell certain fmall fweee 
Spirits and Breathings, which help’d him wich 
fome PJeafure to: bear with the natural Defe@ of 
thofe Plants, that were already a little amended: 
They {ow the Seed’ with the fame Preparation ale 
ready mentioned, and they produce Flowers that 
in Point of Smell may contelt with Jeflamine 
and Violets; and thus thofe Flowers which be- 
fore were the Delight of one Senfe, and the Aver- 
fian of apother, do, as jt were, miraculoufly at 
once charm both the, Sight and Smell. . 
_As to Plants: that grow from Roots, Buds, 
Slips, &s’c.. they muft be ordered at the Feet, as 
has been obferved in the Asticle about. Colorrs.: 
It is the fame Management as is to be ufed in Re- 
{pe&.to Trees; they pierce the Stock. with an Au- 
gers and before:the Sap rifes they put in a Con- 
{tence of Honey, which will impart its Smell 
and Tafte to the Frpir.. . : ' 
- The. fame Principles: apply’d to - leguminous 
Plants and tranfplanted into the Kitchen Garden, 
would make them found and delicious; you muy 
commuynicate what Vertue to em you pleafe, you 
may make’em purgative and medicinal ; Healechand 
Life, which' are. things fo precious would find infi< 
nite Relief from’em : Butaftey all that has.been faidj 
it muft be remembred that Art cannot do every 
thing it Would, nor how it would; it myaft be re¢ 
gulated. according ro the Mechanifm of Nazore, 
and be fnbye@ to its Laws, becaufe they are the 

Laws of the Author of Nature. . 
Flowers are fubje@, as may be faid, to Dif- 
eafes aswell as other things; a Plant fometimes 
appears, fo. languih froma yellowith Colour on 
3 its 
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its Leaves, and whenever that happens it’s pre- 
fently fuppofed that the Caufe does proceed from 
fomething amifs in or about the Root; now for 
remedying this Malady, the Pot wherein the Plant 
is muft be laid along tideways, then having a lit- 
tle Watering-pot with a {mall long Spout to it in 
your Hand, pour the Water thro’, till by Degrees 
it hollows the Ground to the Roots, and difco- 
vers the Difeafe it has, which being known, take 
a Pruning Knife, and pare away the diltemper’d 
Part to the Quick, then let it dry for half an Hour, 
afterwards put Turpentine to it, and fo fill the Pot 


up again with dry and very light Earth; if it be a. 


bulbous Root that happens to be thus affe@ted, the 
difeafed Part muft be fearched our by gently re- 
moving the Earth that is round about it; then 
taking a praning Knife, an Incifion muft be made 
wich it into the Place, even to the Quick, which 
done, remove the {mall wounded Tunicles, cover 
i¢ with Earth as before, and it will foon beco 
found. - : 
You will often meet upon the Pot Earth with 
a Kind of whitifh Hoar upon: it, refembling a 
Spider’s Web covered with Dew, and finelling 
like a Mufhroom: This Earth fo poifoned is very 
pernicious to the Plane that grows in it, and. 


therefore fo foon as ever the Hoar is - perceited,' 


the be(t way is to change the Mould for fome that 
is frefh, which being fufficiently impregnated with 
Salts and of a light Temperature, may: reftore the: 
languifhing Vegetable to its former Vigour: Then 
will it {oon begin to revive and aflume anew 
Force. : eS — 

Some there are who are never fatisfied unlefs 


they touch the Flowers they like with their Hands ; 


they cannot be content with a bare looking on 


them, but they maft alfo feel them, which ts an. 


infupportable Cuftom to alk fuch as are tsue 
_ Florifts, tince it is certain that handling a Flower 


not only tarnifhes it, but ts alfo apt to mifplace |: 
' Parterres are already pitch’d upon, juft Obferva- 
| tions made on the different Soils that corpofe 
them, the Parterres marked out, and their Borders 
and Compartiments proper for Flowers fill’d with 


-the Leaves, and oftentimes to make ’em droop 
and languif® . Not thas Flowers are put into the 
Groand merely to be admired, but there are cer- 
tain limes when they ought to be left wholly to. 
adorn a Garden: This is for the Gardiner’s Ho. 
nour, of which he would be quickly: deprived, 
if he hearkened to the Requeft of fome Perfons, 
who are fuch Lovers of Flowers that they will 
not beat the Pains to cultivate them. ; 
: There might be fome Danger, after .the Ptants. 
have fhed their Flowers to let the Pots ftand toa 
long in the Sun, for fear that being too much 
heated it might caufe fome Alteration in their fu- 
ture Productions: To remedy this Inconvenience, 
the Pots in the Beginning of Summer muftbe ear- 
ry’d'to fome Place more open to the Air, and 
where the Sun does not come fo much, to. the end 
that fuch a kindly and temperate Warmth may re- 
ftore the exhaulted Force of the fatigued Plane: 
But if at the End of the Spring or Beginning of 
Summer it fhould happen to rain much, then, for 
fear the Roots fhould rot. by the Pots receiving too 
much Water, you muft take thofe Pots and lay 
’em along fideways, as before mentioned, or elfe 
put ’em into a Place where there comes a great 
deal of Air, otherwife if they be too clofe thus up 
their Earth will be ape to grow mauidy. | 
Some Inconveniences there are attending the 
Flower Garden that muft be carefully obferved, 
and it fometimes happens that after the Seeds have 
been fow’d, part of them will remain above 
Ground by fome Accident or other; as foon as 
this is perceived, and before they have taken Root, 


they muft be covered anew with light frefh Earth: 
and. tho’ they thould have taken Root, which may 
be eafily.difcovered by certain {mall hairy Fibres 
that will be feen lying on the Ground, yet the 
fame Rule is to be obferved. Cold is the worit 
Enemy to Plants, and therefore as foon as ever 
the Approaches of Winter are felt, all Methods 
muft be devifed to preferve the Seeds againft its 
Rigor, and the common Method is to ufe Straw 
or dry Dung, wherewith their Beds and Squares 
are covered for moft part of that Seafon. Some 


provide good Store of Pots, wherein they fow 


their Seeds, which when they begin to perceive 
cold Weather approaching, they take and fet in 
their Green-Floufes, where there is no reafon to — 
fear the Froft or cold Weather. . | 
‘Over and above thefe Inconveniences, which 
are to be prevented as much as poffible, there 
are fome fo. extraordinary curious in the Culture 
of Flowers, that to guard ’em from the too great 
Heats of the Sun, which would make ’em fade 
too foon, they plant a double Row of Stakes, of 
which thofe that: are on the fide the Sun fhines 
moét upon are fhorter than the others; on thefe 
they-hang’a Piece of Cloth, which makes a fort of 
Covering for them, and defends ’em from the 


'Vehemency of its Rays, and brings ’em to thei¢ 


perfect Growth without any manner of Damage: 
However this Rule is mot to be abfolutely obferv- 
ed, uniefs in a {mall Garden, becaufe in a great 


- one the Expence would be too apt to exceed the 
! Benefit. :. ... ov 
_* "Fho’ our Freach Author Chomel is very copious 


upon this Head, yet there are fome general Rules 


. obferved by oar Ewgli/a Gardiners, for planting in 
‘ order all Sorts of Flowers in a Garden, and how 
‘to fow ‘em therein, that very neceflarily require 


to be inferted here, becaufe they are curious, and 
in the main efcaped the Obfervation of the other. 
It’s to‘be fnppofed all requifite Situations for 


fuch Earth as-is convenient for them; that the 


_-Florift is qualified for his Profeffion,. and in fhort 


that he. wants no neceffary Inftruments and 


‘Tools... , oe . - 
' -- Every Plant has its particular Temperament 
, derived ftom the Place whence tt was firft taken, 


Which ought to induce us to feveral Confiderati- 
onus: concerning Plants when we go about to 
cultivate "em: One fort loves a hot.Soil, spother 
a cold; fome delight in moi Ground, others 
in dry; and fome again affect the open Air, and 
ethers a clofe: Shade: Infomuch thar to a& pry, 
denrly in: Undertakings of this Kind, one fhould, 
as much as poffible, affign each Flower that Sort 
of Soil which is.moft proper fort. | ss 

The next thing is ta proceed to the Choice of 
fuch Flowers as: will look. beft together in the 


-Parterre, and not mix indifferengly bulbous Roots 


with the fibrous, nor thofe of thefe latt which 
are a Kind of :Dwarfs with fuch as are of 3 much 
higher Growth, there being. nothing that fo much 
offends the Eye in Compartiments as thefe forts 
of odd Mixtures. Some have. had the Curiofity that 
after they have marked. out the Borders and Com- 
partiments proper to put Fiowers in, they bave 
computed the Number of them, in order to know 
how many cach Border will Hold, when planted 
at four Inches Diftance from one another; and 
alfo not contented with this. Pasticular, - have 
: “planted 
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planted in ftrait Lines and at equal Diftances al- 
ternately as well Spring Flowers as Summer, Au- 
tumn and Winter Flowers, and this tothe End that 
their Gardens might not at any time ofthe Year be 
_ unprovided with Flowers; this is what ought to 
be remembred asto thefe Mixtures, that when 
ahy Flowers are to be removed, Care fhould be 
taken to diftinguifh one from another; this Pre- 
caution may not be difpenfed with in refpe@ to 
Narciffus and Hyacinths. | 

The faid Rule concerning the planting of 
Flowers is to be obferved, to the End that thefe 
F lowers being thus dif{pofed in the Compartiments 
they may form certain Figures, which by their Di- 
Verfity and Proportion between them pleafe the 
Fye, as likewife by their orderly Variety, repre-. 
fent a Cloth of Tiffue of divets Colours, where- 
tn the chief Beauty of the Garden does confift. 


Confufion mult be avoided above all things in | 


planting Flowers, and one fort ought by no 
Means to be fet where another ought to be; it’s 
a commonly pra@ifed Error in our time, and is 
the Reafon thag a Garden inftead of being pleafing 
— to the Sight, often looks very difagreeably; and 
therefore to plant Flowers regularly, Rills muft 
be drawn upon the Borders tour Inches diftant 
from one another, long ways and crofs ways, fo 
that the Borders being thus laid out may form a 
fort of a Grate. | : 
Ie muft be obferved in large Gardens, that in 
cafe the Borders be three Foot broad, there fhould 
be but three Rills made on each fide at the Di- 
ftance of four Inches from one another, that. fo 
the two Sides being prepared for Flowers, there 
may remain one of a Foot broad vacant in the 
middle, which is referved for thofe of the large 
kind, whereas the others are for bulbous Roots 
and {mall Flowers. | 
"Tis not pretended that this way of planting 
F lowers is to be eftablithed as a general Rule that 
muft be always obferved; every one is at Liberty 
to follow his own Fancy, provided his Defign is 
ood, that is, that the Flowers which caft deep: 
oots be not mingled with thofe which have but 
middling ones, efpecially among the bulbous Sort, 
and that it muft be always obferved that Ranun- 
cutus’s and Tulips be put apart, ia particular cut 
Works, and in feparate Beds by themfelves; and 
the Anemones likewife apart from one another; 
this Separation will have a wonderful Effeé; 
whereas, if they are planted ail together they will 
not afford half the Pleafure to 
would otherwife yield. 2 
Flower Gardens ought to be prepared for what 
they are defigned about the End of the Month of 
September, which is the time we begin to fet di- 
verfe bulbous Roots, and to fow fome Flowers: 
As to the fowing of any Seed whatfoever, Care 
muft be taken that it is found and not decay’d, 
nor eaten by Mice or Vermin; and if it proves to 
be good and fit for fowing, a very light Earth is pre- 
paredon Purpofe, which being well skreen’d the 
Seed is fown in it either in Pots, Hot-beds or naked 
Earth; the Seed of thofe Flowers fow'd in Pots 
are commonly fuch as require to be fow’d before 
Winter, and which cannot bear the Cold, for fo 
foon as they appear above Ground, and the Froft 
begins to be tharp they muft be hous’d: When any 
Plant whatever is to be fown in a Flower Gar- 
den, the Gardiner mutt take Care to be very neat 
in his Work, and remember likewife to cover 


the Seeds as f00n as they are (own, and they will 
come up the Looner,. , | 
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the Eye they. } 


Nothing having yet been faid in particular con-. 
cerning Ground proper for the Culture of Flow- 
ers; it’s to be obferved that every Ground does 
not naturally produce every thing; and if Art did 
not oftentimes concur to the Affitance of Nature, 
the Plants that are cultivated would be in no fmall 
Danger of coming to nothing: The Parterres or 
Compartiments being made, the beft way to place 
any Earth in them js to difpofe it fo that it may lie 
in the Shape of a Carp’s Back; for by thus form- 
ing, as it were, a Sort of an Arch, ie will fet off 
the Plants it contains, and make the Flowers ap-. 
pear much better than if they were flat. 

A Soil proper to produce Flowers ought gene- 
rally {peaking neither to betoo wet nor too dry, the 
former Quality fuffers them to fhoot out but weakly, 
and may alfo rot their Roots and Bulbs, and the 
latter occafions them to droop for want of Moif- 
ture, Of which they fhould have a moderate Quan- 
tity to make ’em grow; fo that in this Cafe the 
Midway is beft to be taken, that is to compofe 
a Mixture of Soil, neither too dry nor too wer, 
and rather light than heavy: If the Parterre thould 
happen to be in a very dry Soil, it is very proper 
before you {proceed to plant Flowers in it to 
fill the Compartments with a Compofition of a 
third Mould and two thirds of Earth a little more 
fubftantial and moift; for in that Cafe the litle 
Moifture required would do no Harm to the 
Flowers; fuch a Soil being but too apt to lofe 
its Humidity roo foon. 

As for wet Ground, there will fcarcely be any 
‘Occafion to make ufe of any thing but pure 

‘Mould in them, for:a Reafon juft contrary to 
‘the aforementioned, becaufe this Drinefs, thro’ a 
‘Quality it contra&s from the Ground under it, 
‘becomes more fubftantial, and at length capable of 
. giving Nourifhment to whatever Flowers are in- 
,trufted to it; but feeing this would require a great 
‘deal of Mould, and the Charge of it perhaps dif- 
courage the Flors/?, he would do well to look out 
‘another Piece of Ground, which fhould be light 
and fufficiently impregnated with Salts to help the 
‘Plants to rife to adue Growth. There are gravelly 
‘Sorts of Soils, which are excellent for thar, and 
' whofe Colour is perfectly gray; every thing grows 
therein admirably well, which if any doubts, there 
‘needs no more than to experience fuch a Soil, and. 
it will be found to be true; if the Produ@ions of ig 
be but in view, no fcruples can remain concerning 
the Fertility of it... 
FLOWERAGE;; the fetting of forts of Flow- 
_ers together in Husks, and fo hang them up with 
Strings. 

-FLOWER BASKET, an Utenfil which a 
Gardiner that cultivates Flowers muft have to 
put "em in,.when he thinks it is time to gather 
’em; thefe forts of Baskets fhew the Gardiner’s 
Neatnefs, and his handfome way of proceeding 
in his Profeffion. 

FLOWER GARDEN; fee Parterre. 

- FLOWER GENTLE, fee Amaranshus. 


FLOWER DE LIS, the Mark 
of Difference in Heraldry for the 
fixth Brother of any Family; ’tis 
alfo often.born as Coat Armour. 
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FLOWER DE LUCE, called by fome Gar- 
den Flag of which there are very great Diverfi- 


ties, but we fhall confine our felves here only to_ 


three Sorts, viz. the bulbous Flower de Luce, the 
Corn Glader, in Latin called Iris, and the Baftard 
Flower de Luce. 

The bulbous Flower de Lace is a Plant which 
fhoots up a Stem to the Height of a Cubic and an 
half, the Leaves are many in Number, long and 
narrow, bending towards the Earth, green, palith 
on the upper, and whitifh on the lower fide; at the 
End of the Stem arife three {weet {melling Flow- 
ers that are blue and fometimes white, confitting 
of feveral fmall Leaves in the Form of thofe of 
the Flag named Iris, and which ftick to long 
Stalks; the Root is bulbous, white and fweet like 
the Hafel, and covered with many black Barks. 

This Plant grows in Portuzal, and upon the 
Hills of Asdalufea and elfewhere, and flowers 
in fome Parts in Fasuary and February. 

Thefe Flags are hot and attenuating; being 
chew’d they {weeten the Breath, allay the Tooth 
Ach, if you wath the Teeth with its DecoGtion ; 
they are of aripening, deterfive, digelting and dif- 
folving Nature; they foften, open, purge and eva- 
cuate by Stool; the Juice of their Root evacuates 
bilious and watry Humours. 

The ZJris has Leaves like a Sword, channell’d 
and pointed at the End; the Stem is fleek, round 
and knotty; it has fmall Branches bearing Violet 
coloured Flowers, mix’d within with feveral o- 
ther Colours, and it is from hence it has had the 
Name of Iris or the Rainbow: It afterwards pro- 
duces as it were {mall Beans. This Plant inclofes 
gound Seed in its Heads, and its Root is whitih, 
folid and knotty, and under it produces a Number 
of odoriferous Capilaments that are bitter and 
pungent to the Tafte like the reft of the Root. 
This Plant grows in Gardens. 

The Root of it is good againft Coughs; it dif- 
folves and fubtilizes the grofs Humours which you 
could not difcharge by {pitting: If you take feven 
Drams of it in fome proper Liquor, it will purge 
away the Waters and grofs Phlegms, and is very 
good for the Dropfy; the Ufes of it are many and 
good ; the belt Flower de Luce comes from Florence. 

The Baftard Flower de Luce has longer and nar. 
rower Leaves, with a little raifed Back on each 
fide.in the Form of a Sword: The Stems are 
{mooth, round, hollow, two Cubits high, and 
bear yellow Flowers turning backward down- 
wards, and three more that are ftrait and much 
{maller; thefe Flowers are fucceeded by three 
{mall triangular Cods, wherein there are many flat 
Seeds like thofe of Lentils ranged in Order; the 
Roots are awry, long, divided by Knots, and often 
half divided, red, pale, and of an aftringent Tafte. 

It grows plentifully in marfhy and watry Places; 
the Root of it is cold and deficcative; being taken 
in fome proper Liquor, it is good againft all the 
Indifpofitions of the Brain; it retains the Urine 
and the Menfes, and ftops the bloody Flux; the 
Juice of it efpecially produces the fame Effe&: In 
fome Countries they hang it totheir Necks: It’s 
{gldom us’d in Phyfick. 

As to the general Properties of Flower de Luces, 
the Juice of its Roots being put into Glyfters, al- 
lays the Pains of the Sciatica; the Root being 
dry’d and reduced in Powder, cleanfes and confo- 
lidates hollow and filthy Ulcers; if it be kept in 
the Mouth, it fweetens the Breath; being put 
amongft Cloaths, it hinders them from being 
Worm and Moth eaten, and gives them an agree- 
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able Smell; the Juice of the Root being taken ins | 
wardly feveral times, evacuates dropfical Water, ° 
efpecially if you take it mix’d with the Yolk ofan 
Egg half boiled; the Roots of that being mix’d 
with that of Hellebore and twice the Quantity of 
Honey, takes away Pimples, Rednefs.and Freckles 
of the Face, if you rub it therewith; q Decodi- 
on of the Roots removes Obftructions caufed by 
a grofs Humour, provokes Urine, and kills the 
Worms: The Iéalsans preferve this Root when it 
is quite frefh, with Sugar or Honey, and ufe it for 
all the forementioned Purpofes; they make an Oil 
of the Flowers fteep’d in Oil, which has the Vir- 
tue to mollify, diffolve, and allay the Pains of the 
Gout arifing from a cold Caufe. . 

FLOWER of Parnaffus, in Latin Parnaffa or 
Gramen Parnaffii, becaufe it grew on the Moun- 
tain bearing that Name, has Leaves very much 
refembling thofe of the Violet in Form, being 
faftned to long Stalks of a reddifh Colour: From 
amid{t thefe Leaves arife feveral Stems about half 
a Foot high, flender, tho” firm, bearing each at 
the Bottom, a Leaf without a Stalk, embracing 
them, and on the top a rofy Flower, compofed 
of feveral unequal Leaves fringed and difpofed in 
a Round: The Chive, which appears in the mid- 
dle, in time becomes a membranous Fruit, very 
often of an oval Figure, having no more than 
one Cell full of Seeds, faftened to a Placenta, 
which is very often fquare. 

This Plant is annual and confequently multi- 
ply’d by Seed, which by no means muft be fown 
too thick: It delights in a fat moift Earth, and is 


cultivated like thofe other Plants that are fownin 


Hot-beds in March, and which are fecured from 
the Cold by Glaffes, Mats or Straw: Befides 
Parterres, where this Flower is very agreeable, it 
may be fet in Pots or very large Tubs, and it will 
look exceedingly fine either in the one or the other. 
If ferin Pots or Tubs, they muft be fill’d with two 
thirds of Kitchen Garden Earth, and one of 
Mould well mingled together, after which the 
Plant is fet. j 

FLOWING of the Gall, a Difeafe that fome- 
times befalls Swe, and that is when the Gall is 
fo full of Choler that it flows into all Parts of | 
the Body, caufing a Swelling under the Jaws of 
the Beaft; to remedy which ftamp the inner Bark 
of Elder, ftrain it with Ale or Beer, and give it 
him warm; but fome take a Handful of Gall- 
wort, ftamp and ftrain it, and give it’ with ho- 
ney’d Water, and rub and chafe the Swelling with . 
beaten Salt,and pure Wheat Meal mix’d together. 

This Diftemper is likewife incident to Sheep, 
and cur’d with Half a Spoonful of Agua Vite, 
mix’d with as much Vinegar; they likewife bleed 
under the Tail. 

FLUMMERY, an ordinary Food in feveral 
Parts of this Kingdom, and prepared after diffe- 
rent ways; but in the Weftern Parts of England 
they do it thus; they take‘half a Peck of Wheat 
Bran, which they foak for three or four Days in 
cold Water, then ftrain out the Oil and Milk Wa- 
ter of it, and boil it to a Jelly, afterwards they 
feafon it with Sugar, Rofe and Orange Flower, 
and let it ftand till it is cold and thickned again, | 
then eat it with white or R4enz/o Wine, or Cream 
Milk. | 

To make a pretty fort of Flammery, put three 
large Handfuls of Oatmeal ground {mall, into 
two Quarts of fair Water, let it fteep a Day and 
a Night; then pour off the clear Water, and 
put the fame couanuty ee ah Water co it, ftrain 

it . 


- pour it into fhallow Dithes for your ufe. 


~ ypon him, let him take it in fome Broth, and 
-¢he Running of the Blood will certainly ceafe tho’ 


Dram when taken inwardly; the fame Plant 


‘three Eggs, ftrain the Cream and Eegs to the Al- 
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‘c thro’ a fine Hair Sieve, and boil it dill it is as 
thick as hafty Pudding; {tir it all the while that it 
may be extremely fimooth ; and when you firtt 
{train it out, before you fet ic on the Fire, put 
in one Spoonful of Sugar and two of good O- 
range Flower Water; when it is boiled enough, 


Drink the Juice or Deco@ion of dead Nettle 
make Glyflers with the Juice of Plantane and 
Shavegrafs ; ufe the Broths of Cabbage boiled to 
Perfection, Pomegranate Juice and Pomegranate 
itfelf, Plantane and Sorrel Sallads, and often chew 
Rhubarb. 

For a Dyfenterick Flux take the Powder of a 
Hare dryed and reduced into Powder, or the Pow- 
der of a human Bone, and drink it in fome red 
Wine: Gather the Turd of a Dog that for the 
| Space of three Days has gnaw’d nothing elfe but 
Bones, dry it and reduce it into Powder, and let 
the Patient drink it twice a Day in fome Milk, 
wherein you fhall extincuith feveral River Flints 
that have been made red hot in the lire; continue 
to do this for three or four Days; or elfe let him 
drink the diftill’d Water of Burdock, or the De- 
coction of Shepherd's Purfe, or the Water di- 
ftill’d from the Flowers of Southernwood: You 
may let him drink the Seed of Plantane reduced 
into Powder ina convenient Liquor, or a Water 
diftill’d from the firft Buds of the Oak, or the 
Powder of Snails burnt with the Powder of Bram- 
ble Berries, a little white Pepper and Galls, or 
Hart and Goat’s Horn burnt... 

Another Prefcription is to boil Lentils in fome 
Water, and when they are half boiled throw away 
that Water, and put other Water to them, and 
when they are boiled enough let the Patient eat 
them; he.may-likewife drink the Liquor wherein 
the Lentils have been boiled. 

If the Blood which without Pain comes thro’ the 
urinal Paffages is pure, vermilion’d, and runs in 
fome Quantity, ic is a Sign it proceeds from a 
Vein that is broke in the Kidneys; if the Vein be 
gnaw’d, the Blood comes out infenfibly and by little 
and littte with great Pains; if it alfo happens 
that the, Party.makes much Water, and that the 
fame is mix’d with Blood, and a Heavinefs in the 
right Hypochondria, it is to be believed it proceeds 
from the Liver. . 

All Flux of Blood proceeding from the Reins 
denotes a Weaknefs there occafioned ufually either 
from having carry’d fome Burthen, from jamping, 
receiving fome Blow, eating fharp, falt or {pic’d 
things, or from being given too much to the ufe 
of Women. 7 

The Urine which is thick, and wherein you 
perceive certain Strings like Hairs, thew that the 
Flux of Blood comes from the Reins; Youth are 
ae to it. - 

ou may have reafon in this Cafe to fear fall- 
ing into a Swoon or to die fuddenly, if this Flax 
of Blood fhould be negleted. 

A Flax of Blood from the Bladder is longer im 
Cure than from the Reins. | 

If the Party happens to pifs Blood on a fudden 
it is a Sign there is fome Vein broken in the Reins. 

The Flux of Blood proceeding from the Reins — 
is ftop’d by bleeding inthe Arm and Foot, and 
taking away as much Blood as is judged the Per- . 
fon’s Strength will bear. See Dysentery, Li 
ver, &5¢. 7 

There are three forts of Flaxes of the Belly, 
viz. the Licnterick, hunroral or Diarrhoea, agd 
Dyfenterick Flax. 

As to the Lienterick, you will know that the 
Patient is vilited with this #/ax, when he difcharges 
by Stool his Victuals in the fame manner he took 
it, or only half digetted. 

For this take Syrup of Wormood, Rofe Honey, 
Betony Water, Fennel Water, and Wormwood 

| Water, 


_ There are two other Sorts of Flummery pre- 
pared by thofe who have a daintier Tafte, v2. 
Hartfhorn and Cream Flummery; to prepare the 
ti(t of thefe, put a Pound of Hartfhorn Shavings 
to three Quarts of Spring Water ; boil it very gently 
over a fott Fire, till ft is confumed to one Quart, 
then {train it thro’ a fine Sieve into your Bafon, 
and let it fand till cold; then juft melt it over 
the Fire, and put to it half a Pint of white Wine, 
a Pint of new thick Cream, and four Spoonfuls ot 
Orange Flower Water, {cald the Cream and let it 
be cold before itis mix’d with Wineand Jelly, putin 
double refin’d Sugar to your Tafle, and then beat it 
all one way for an Hour and an half at leaft; for 
‘it be not beaten thus it will neither mix nor 
Jook to pleafe you: Let the Cups you pour it 
into be dipt in clean Water ; for if they are dry 
+ will not turn out well: Keep it in the Cups a 
Day before you ule it: When tis fent to Table 
oy mutt turn it out, and ftick it all over the 
Top with blanched Almonds cut in Slips; eat it 
in Cream or Wine which you like beft. . 

To make Cream Flummery; take a Pint of 
Cream, three Spoonfuls of Rice Flower, very 
fine, ground or beat, and fifted till ic is fmall; 
three Ounces of Sugar and two Ounces of Al- 
monds beat them fmall; beat with fome Spoon- 
fuls of Milk for Fear_of oiling, the Whites of 


monds, and fet it on the Fire, and {tic it all one 
way till it is thick and fmooth as a Cuftard; 
then pour it into deep Glaffes, that when it is 
cold it may turn out in picked Shapes; blanch and 
cut fome Almonds in Slips to ftick upon it. 
FLUX of Blood, a Running of Blood out of 
different Parts of the Body; and to cure all forts 
of it, whether upwards or downwards, and pro- 
ceeding from fome broken Veins in the Body; 
Take a Dram of the Roots of Biftort reduced 
into a very fine Powder, which mix with a very 
little white Wine, but if the Patient has a Fever 


the Patient difcharge his Excrements upwards : 
+€ the Flux of Blood be very violent, efpecially ia 
Woman Kind, give this Powder ina Glyfter made 
of Capon Broth with the Yolks of two Eggs. 
Thofe who are not much difordered this way 
may take the firft Prefcription, and apply the fol- 
lowing Plaifter to the Stomach. Take a Quince 
and roatt it on hot Afhes, beat it into a Pafte with 
afilver Spoon, ftrew fome pounded Cinnamon and 
Clove upon it, and then apply it to the Stomach. 
Another Recipe for it is to take a Hare’s Skin, 
and putting it into an unglaz’d earthen Pot with 
jts Cover, burn it in an Oven; take a Dram of 
the Powder you find in the Bottom, and put it 
‘nto fome thin Broth or white Wine if you have 
no Fever and drink it; the fame Powder is good 
for the Hemorchagy if fnuft up the Nofe. 
Another. Take the Herb called Ox-tongue, 
dry and reduce it into Powder; the Dofe is a 


May likewife, when quite new, be apply’d-to the 
Soules of the Feet. : , mee 


* 
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Water, as much of the one as the other, mix the 
whole together, and let the Patient take f(omeSpoon- 
fuls of it for four or five Days, Morning, Noon 


and Night; if you have none of the Waters here 


named, you may only ufe the Honey and Syrup of 


Wormwood. 
_ As for the humoral Flax or Diarrhoea, you may 
know it when the Humours are evacuated down- 
wards, and are almoft reduced into Water, in 
this Cafe it is good to drink {ome Milk, wherein 
a Piece of red hot Sreel or Iron has been extin- 
guithed ; or fome Milk boiled with an equal Quan- 
tity of Water, till half is confumed: Roalted Rice 
may be ufed; or the Patient may take a Dram of 
Mattick pulverized with the Yolk of an Egg, and 
make a Cataplafm thereof, to be apply’d to the 
Belly, with fome wheat Flower tteep’d in red 
Wine, and then baked in an Oven. 

As for the Dyfenterick or Bloody Fivx, when 


there is fome Blood or putrid Matter in the Excre- 
ments, fomething has alieady been faid of it; 


you may alfo fee Dyfentery, and for the hepatick 
Flux confult the Word Liver. 


The -Ceeliacal is a Flux of the Belly, wherein 
the Subftances are evacuated, when but half digett- 
ed or like Cream as foon as the Party has eaten ; 
it proceeds from the Obftru@ions of the Mefen- 


tery and the Spleen; it likewife arifes either from 
the Weaknefs of the Liver, from having eaten 
too much raw Fruit, or drank too much Water. 

If this Fixx be futfered to continne long, the 
Patient will be in Danger of falling into a Con- 
fumption, and therefore there muft be no Delay, 
but the fame Remedies ufed as prefcribed in the 
Lientery: In the mean time it may be obferved 


ahat Ufe of Milk is fovereign in this Diftemper, 
as alfo the taking in a little Conferve of Rofes, 
half a Dram of male Frankincenfe well pulveriz- 


ed, and repeat it from time to time. 


At the fame time the vulnerary Tiffane with 
Floney, Comfrey, Betony, Agrimony, tong Plan- 
ugle and Sanicle may be ufed; ia the Even- 

ings fome -Emulfions with the four. cold Seeds, 
Seed of Poppy, Lettice, Barley.and Sfigar may . 

. alfo be given: Moreover Recourfe may be had to 
the Remedies prefcrib'd fos fpsttsmg of Blood; and, 
for the Regimen he muft for bear every thing that: 
is hot and vapourifh, all violent: Exercife, and. 
keep to the Ufe of Milk, and let him fleep 


tane, 


q 


long. 


. FLUX, or Bloody Flax; a Diftemper: incident. 
to Horfes as well as other Beatts; it.is of feveral' 
Kipds,. fometimes the Fat of the flimy Filth chat. 
is voided is fprinkled with a little Blood; fome-. 
times the Excrements are like waterifh Blood, 
now and then like pure Blood, and all thefe {pring’ 
from one and the fame Caufe, which is the Exul- 
ceration of the Guts, and by their feveral Mix-' 
tures, it may be better known, whether the Ex- 


, ulceration be in the inner {mall Gut or in the 
outward great one; if. in the former, then the 
Matter-and Blopd will not be mixed together, 


but come out feparately, the Blood. moft com- 


monly following the Matter: The Diftemper pro- 
c@ds ufually from fome fharp Humour, breed- 
ing from filthy raw Food, or fore Travel, and the 
like, and being violently driven thro’ many crook- 
ed and narrow Paflages, do cleave to his Guts, 
fret em with the Heat and Sharpnefs, cauling Ex- 
ulcerations’ and grievous Pain® Ic comes alfo by 
fume great Cold, Heat, or Moittnefs, or by re- 
ceiving fome violent: Purgation, as Scammony, 


Stibiam, or the like, -apply’d in too great a Quan- 


tity; of laftly, ic may proceed froth the Weaknef$ 
of theLiver.  —s_ a 7 

There are many things in general good for 
this Diftemper, but more particularly they prefcribe 
an Ounce of Saffron, two of Myrrh, three of 
Southernwood, one of Parfley, three of Rue, two 
apiece of Spittlewore and Hyffop, and one of 
Caffia, which are to be beaten all into a fine Pow- 
der, and with Chalk and ftrong Vinegar work *em 
into a Pafte, of which make little Cakes, and dry 
them in the Shade; fume whereof diffolve in a 
Pint and an half of Barley Milk, and for want of 
It that Juice which is called Crimor or Prifane, 
and give it him to drink. 

FLUX (Bloody) a Diftemper incident to Oxen 
and other Slack Cattle which is cured feveral ways ; 
fome takea Quantity of new Hog’s Dung, .with a 
Handful of Mofs which grows about the Foot of 
an Ath Tree chopp’d very finall with the Hog’s 
Dung, then mix it with a Quart of good ftrong 
Ale or Beer, and give it the Beaft in a Morniig 
with a Horn. 

Others take quick Loch Fifth, and put it into his 
Throat to. {wallow it. 

Some take Blood-wort and Shepherd’s Purfe, 
of each a Handful, chop ’em fmall together; mix 
it with a Quart of Milk, and ftir them well to- 
gether with fome Leaven of brown Bread, then 
itrain it with the Rennet of Milk, and fo give it 
o the Bealt lukewarm, eight or nine Days toge- 
ther. : 

FLUX (Bloody) A Diftemper to which Swine 
as well as Horfes and black Cattle are liable; 
and to cure them of it they give them Verjuice 
and Milk together to drink, and then feed them, 
the fame being very good for young Pigs that have © 
anyfcowring, = ©. 2: | . 
. FLUX of Urine; a Diftemper in Horfes which 
isno lefs dangerous than the Stoppage of Urine, i 
not timely remedy’d; it proceeds from their being 
over-worked, particularly in young Horfes, which 
heats and fharpens the Blood, and inflames the 
Kidneys, which, like Cupping-glaffés, fuck all. 
the ferous Humours out of the Veins, and dif= 
charge them -into the Bladder, every thing that 
the hot drinks pafling thro’ his Body without 
any Alteration :. Befides, the remote Caufe already 
-aflign’d of this Diftemper, cold Rains in the Be- 
ginning of Wintér, and eating of Oats that are 
imported by-Seaare fo alfo, which Oats being of a 
fpongy Nature they imbibe and fuck in the volatile 
fajine Spirits that rife out of theSea.° * 

In undertaking the Cure of this Diftemper, in 
the firft Place you muft order the Horfe’s Dicer, 
feeding him with Bran inftead df Oats, and give 
-bim a cooling Glyfter, next Day let: him Blood, 
-and the Day after inje&t another Glyfter; ‘after 
which bleeed him again the following Day; the 
-whole Quantity of Blood that is taken away mult 
not exceed four Pounds, that is two at ¢ach time; 
_after you have let him Blood twice, and injedted 
the two Glyfters, boil two Quarts of, Water, and - 
/put it into a Pailful of common Water, with a 
large Handful of. oriental Bole beaten into Pow- 

der, mix the whole very well, and make the 
Horfe drink it ukewarm, if it be poffible; nei- 
ther muft you give him any other Liquor for his 
_ ordinar Drink Morning and Evening. — 
Horfes that are troubled with this Diftemper 
drink exceffively, and fome of them are fo thirft 
and their Bodics fo heated'that they would drink | 
fix Pailfuls of Water every Day; you mult not 
reltrain them but Jet them have their full Li- 
‘ — Lita °° berty 
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berty to drink as much as they pleafe, provided the 
Water be provided as before with boiled Water 
and Bole, for the more they drink the fooner 
they will be cured: When the Horfe begins to 
ftale, as he ufed to do when in Health, and that 
his Belly and Dung return to their natural Condi- 
tion, you muft rettore his Oats by Degrees; ex- 
ercife him moderately at firft, apd afterwards ride 
and work him at Difcretion. | 

FLY; a fmall winged Infe@ of which there 
are feveral Sorts that may be met with under their 
refpective Heads; as for the common Fiy it is of 
a greyith dark Colour, his Head being armed with 
two Horns and a finall Snout and Sting, which 
the Creature makes ufe of to fuck the Juice of 
Herbs and the Blood of Animals; it has alfo 
two Eyes of a purple Colour, and its Wings are 
membranous: It has two Claws to his Feet with 
which the Infeé can ftick to the moft polithed Body, 
and its Legs are divided by Joints into four Parts: 
This fors of Fly lays white Eggs which are hatch’d 
in Summer time, and appear at firft like little Mag- 
gots, but become Flies as their Wings grow. 

Common Fises ferve f° mollify and diffolve 
and to make the Hair grow; they diftil a Water 
from them that is good for the Diftempers of the 
Eyes: They are very troudlefome in hot Places 
and in the Southern Parts of the World. . 

If you would know how to drive Flies away 
which infe(ft and are troublefome to Mankind: 
pnt fome Hellebore with Orpin into Milk, -and 
moiften the Place the Fkes pitch upon, it -will 

- drive them away or kill them. This may alfo be 

: ~ done with Aluin pounded with Origan and Milk, 

4nd whatever you rub with this Mixture the Fhes 
\ will not touch. - oe 

_ Another way is to. take what Quantity you 

think fic of the Leaves of .Citrul or Gourds ; 

pound them in order to draw the Juice from 

them, and with this Juice wath the Walls you 

have a mind to preferve from Féhes; we! will 

not come near ’em ; you may alfo rub the Thighs 

and Bellies of Horfes therewith. - / 

To drive Flies, Spiders; Scorpions arid 

the like Animals from a Houfe; burn as many! 

Whoop or Lapwing Feathers in & Room as yon ' 

have a Mind, yet fo as they may fmell it; afd. 

as many’of them as do will depart and never re- | 

turn thither any more. |: he os 

Or if you had rather, pat fome Candify or Ful- 

ler’s Herb, and fome Opiuin ot Poppy Tears, 

amongft the Lime with which you whiten. the 

oufe and the F/y will not’ come nearit. =: 

Teo kill Fites, put fome Tobdcco Leaves ina 

Pot, and fuffer *em to infufe in Water for four 

and twenty Hours; then adding fome Honey there-. 


to, bofl the Stuff for an Hour, then putin fome'| 
Wheat Flower in the Form of Sugar: All. this’ 


‘will draw the Fires thither, and thofe that drink of: 
this Stuff will infallibly perifh. = 4 

To keep Oxen or other black Cattle ftom being 
‘tormented with Fires, rub then with Bay Leaves: 
‘boiled in Oj], and they will not totch them; ‘tio. 
‘more, will they if you ‘befinear them with Lyon’s: 
‘Greafe or Fat. . e 3 or 2) se 
_ FOAL; the young of a Horfe and Mare, and. 
‘of what Shape he is [tke to'be, it?s no Difficul-, 
ty to judge, for the fame Shape he carries at a 
Moztth he will carry at fix Years old, if he be. 
not abuled in after keeping ; and as the good Shape 
fo alfo the Defe&s may be known; and for: 
‘Height itis obferved that a large Shin Bone which 
is long ftom the Knee'to the Paftern, frews a tall. 


ce 


deftroy Worms, 


Horfe; for which another way is to fee what Space 
he has between his Knee and Withers, which 
being doubled, it will be his Height when a coms 
petent Horfe. | 

There are alfo ways to know the Goodnefs of 
Foals; for if they are ftirring Spirits, free from 


_ Affrights, wanton of Difpofition, and very a@ive 


in running and leaping, and ftriving for Maftery, 
they generally prove good mettled Horfes, thé 
contrary difcovers they will be Jades; and if theip 
Hoofs be ftrong, deep, tough, fmooth, upright ° 
{tanding and hollow he cannot be bad; therefore 
the Barbary Horfe is well known by his Hoof. 
Laftly, for weaning them its commonly done at 
the End of feven Months, but the better Sort at 2 
Year or two old, and let them not be within the 
Hearing of one another: Keep’em very high the 
fecond Year, but in the third and fourth put ’em 
to grazing. See Mare and Studd, 

FODDER, a Kind of Meat for Horfes op 
other Cattle, and in fome Places Hay and Straw 
mingled together, is accounted Fodder. 

FOGS, fee Mifts. . . 

FOMENTATIONS and Baztds, in the Furriers 
Terms have no Diftin@ion, and indeed it is not 
material, fince the principal Difference confitts in 
the Manner of ufing them, and not in the Mate- 
rials which are one and the fame: A Barh is uni- 
verfal, and therefore never made ufe of to Horfes; 
becaufe of their large Size and Unmanageable- 
nefs, who-could not be made to go into any 
ching that is hot and fmoaking; but Fomentati- 
oms are not only frequently ufed, but are of ver 
great Service both to fliff and tired Horfes, and 
likewife to thofe that are lame: They are of dif- 
ferent Kinds, according to the differémt Circam= 
(tances of the Difeafes to which they are applied 
fome are ‘emollient and foftning, fomé anodyne an 


pacifick to eafe Pain; fome aftringest, and others 


repellent, and fore again are adapted only.to pe- 
culiar Difeafes ; on Inftance, to cure the Dropfip, 

Ce “3 

Take common Mallows and of the Herb Mer- 
cuty, of tach one Handful, Pellitory of the Watl 
‘two Handfuls, Henbane three Handfuls, Flow 
ers of Camomile and Melilot of each an Hand- 
ful and an half, Linfeed and Fenugreek Seeds, 
of each two Ounces; boil thefe in-two Gallons 
‘of Water, ‘till about half a Gallon be confumed, 
pour off the Liquor or ftrain it for ufe. bos 

Another; Take Roots of Marth Mallows and 
white Lilies o£ each four Ounces, Henbane two 
‘Yarge Handfuls, Linfeed, and Fenugreek Seed of 
each two Ounces, and Seeds of white Poppies 
an Ounce, ‘boil ’em in the fame Quantity of Wa- 
ter as the preceding, and ftrain out the Liquor. 

Both chefe are emollient, and of ufe-to foft-. 
en and difcufs all hard windy Swellings, fuch 
as Wind-Galls, and Ruptares, viz. when a Horfe 
is incorded or burften ; they are alfo proper to bath 
‘the Horfe’s*lower Belly and Fundament, in the 
‘Diforders where he can neither pifs nor difcharge 
his Ordure; for by deer Veffels they give 
“a free Paffage, both to the Urine and Dung, ‘and 
‘when they are ufed to this Purpofe it canntd@be 
‘amifs to add Parfley, Fennel, and Afparagus Roots 
in the Deco@ion, and to diffolve in ic alforwo 
_or three Ounces of common Soap to make it pe- 
netrate the better. 

Take commoif Wormwood, St. John’s-wort, 
Centaury and Camomile Flowers, of each two 
-Handfuls, four Ounces of Bay Berries, Melitor 
Flowers and Elder Flowers of each an sae: : 

N, 
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-ply’d all round the Legs or the Part where the 


to ufe it. 
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boil ’°em in a Gallon and an half of Water. to a }- 


Gallon, and as you ufe it, add to it a third or 
fourth Pare of reétify’d Spirit of Wine. Or, 

Take fix Handfuls of common Wormwood, 
half a Pound of Bay Berries, the Afhes of Vine 
Twigs, or common Afhes as-much as will fill a 
Quart Pot, boil the whole in twp Gallons of Wa- 
ter, add one Quart of the Spirit of Wine and make 
a Fomentatiun. . 

Thefe are to difcufs hard Swellings, and par- 
ticularly of Service in Gourdinefs ot the Legs ; 
they ought co be ufed as all other Fomentations as 
hot as the Horfe can well bear them without {cald- 
ing him; you mutt put them into a Pail or other 
convenient Velicl, and woolen Cloths dipt in 
them, which mult be wrung pretty dry, to be ap- 


Swelling is; and that none of the Spirit may be 
loft, it need not be mixed ull you are jaft going 
It will be always of great Service in 
{uch Cafes, if you take fome of the Fomentation in 
4 Bafon or Bowl, and mix it with a fmall Quantity 
of Spirit of Sal Armoniac; and let this be apply’d 
with your Hand, after you have firft bathed the 
Part very well, and opened the Pores with the Fo- 
mentation. 

Fomentations may alfo be made to anfwer the 
fame Intentions, by boiling the Afhes of Vine 
Twigs, or any piney pisces Shrub; even by making 
a Lye with common Aftes, or with Lees of Wine, 
or by boiling Cow’s Dung in Vinegar or boiling 
Soot in Chamber-lye. Thefe are chiefly proper 
where there is an Over-relaxation in the Parts, 
that want to be fomewhat drawn up and conftring- 
ed, which happens for the moft Part in, the Be- 
ginning of a Swelling and Gourdinefs in the 

egs Of Horfes, efpecially thofe that are young. | 
« Take Mint, Rue, Penny-royal, Marjoram, 
Bawm, Rofemary and..Lavender, of each an 
Handful, Wormwood four Handfuls; boil ’em 
in three Gallons of Water to two, after which 
Mtrain it off. | | 2 
_ This is an admirable good Forentation to bath 
the Legs of thofe Horfes that are {tiff and tired 
afte¢ hard Labour or hard Riding: They are 
Mnighty comfortable to ‘the Nerves and Sinews: 
If all the Ingredients cannot be had, you may take 
a proportionable Quantity of shofe you ean get, 
and after you have very foundly bathed the Horfe’s 

egs,take a Cup full of Spirit of Wine camphorated, 
and with your.Hand chafe his Legs very well, by 
which meansyou may certainly prevent the Greafe, 
unlefs the Horfe lies under fome Debility, or other 
Andifpofition of Body. . ; 
- Take Camomile and the Flowers thereof, of 
each two Handfuls, Bay Berries and Juniper Ber- 
rics of each two Ounces, boil’em in three Quarts 
of Water to two Quarts, and before you remove 
it from the Fire, add Anifeed, fweet Fenugreek 
seeds, Cummin and Coriander Seeds, of each an 
Ounce all bruifed. te 


e v ° en rr ; @ ° | 
This is called a Carminative Fomentation, to ex- 


pel Wind oat of the Bowels, when it is applied 
warm to the Region of the Lower Belly ;. but to 


Horfes, becaufe of the Hair, there thould be al- | 


ways two Parts of Spirit of Wine added that iz: 


may foon dry in; otherwife, if there be too much | 


of the Water, it may ftrike a cold Damp to his! 
Belly and do more Hasm than good: It will yet! 
be’ the better if a fall Quantity of Oil of Origa-: 
num, or fome other penetrating or effential Oil be 
a added, becauie of the Thicknefs of the; 
Mufcles in thofe Parts. 


| | a 


Take the Rafpings of Box, Saffafras, Guaia< 
cum and red Saunders of each an Ounce, Thyme, 
Rofemary and Lavender, of each a large Handful 
Muttard Seed three Ounces, Cubebs, Cloves, Fae 
maica Pepper of each half an Ounce; the Woods 
mult be boiled in a Gallon of Water to three 
Quarts, then the other Ingredients clofe infufed 
in the boiling Deco@tion, juft as it is ftrained off 
for the Space of two Hours; after which ftrain it 
and as you ufe it’add a fufficient Quantity of Spi- 
rit of Sal Armoniack to make it quick. 

This they call a ftrengthning Fomentation and very 
good when rub’d into the Parts that have been 
{prained or hurt, whether in the Shoulders, Legs 
Or Fdips: It’s alfo of great Service in al! paralytick 
Numbneffes, and to reftore zir’d or decay’d Legs ; 
when rubbed into the Temples and about the 


' Head, it produces admirable Effe@s in a)] Difor- 


ders proceeding from pitaitons Defluxions, and 


; therefore it is of fingular Efficacy in the Staggers, 


Falling Evil, and all other Diforders affeing the 
Brain and Nerves; as alfo in thofe that do affe@ ° 
ae 7 

Take Oak Bark two Ounces, Pomegrana 
Bark one Ounce, red Rofes dry a Bande. boil 
"em _in two Quarts of red rough Wine, and in 
the Decoétion, diffolve half an Ounce of Alvin 
or a laeger Quantity, if you find there is Oceafion. 

This is a very ufeful Fomentation for large 
Wounds that are attended with a large Influx of 
Blood and {welling, which foon leffens by forcin 
theVeflels to contra@ themfelves, and fo (trength- 
en the Fibres as to enable them to refift its Sallies. 
peo bea Wr ey os es 

ake of white Wine Vinegar any Quantity, and 

diffolve in it a.pretty deal oF Sat Pore and Su- 
gar of Lead over the Fire. —Ss_. ae 

This is not only vety proper to be apply’d to 
hot Swellings that are not critical, viz. to fuck 
as come by Strains or Bruifes, where there fs no 
Malignity, but aifo to ftop Hemorthagies of 


Blood from any Part, by applying ir to the Breaft 


Or toa Horfe’s Stones; but all flich cold Applieatis 


ons are dangerous when applied to Swellings, 
which have a Tendency to Suppuration, and to 
throw off any Impurities of the Blood.  - -. 

Take Dock Root fliced or bruifed half a Pound, 
common Brimftone in grofs Pawder four Odinces. 
boil "em in a Gallon.and a half of Water to on 
Gallon, then add Roots of . white: Helebore in 
grofs Powder two Ounces, Peilitory. of Spain, ang 
black Pepper of each an Ounce, boil ’em a litre 
Jonger and ftrain owt the Liquor. es 4 

ig isa very effectual Remédy to cure Afsy-;- 

nefs ia Horfes or Dogs; tho’ it is et fo properly 
a. Fomentatson,.as a Lotion; the Horfe’s Whole 
Body fhould be firft rub’d well with a hard Bryjh 
that the Medicine may the better penetrate, atid 
‘when that is over, ‘he fhould be ‘cloath’d and kept 
moderately warm. ee ae 
_ APrefcription of Solley/el is that here foltow- 
ing.; take ten Pounds of the green Root of Mal- 
lows or Marfhsmallows, when you prepare the. 
‘Remedy fn the'Spring or during the time of ‘q- 
vent before Cérifimas, but at all other times take 
fix Pounds ‘of the dry’d Roots, beat them ¢o a 
‘Mahh, and.boil them gently with two Quarts of 
Water in a Kettte for two Hours : then pout in as 
much hot Watet'as you have loft by Evaporation: 
adding three large Handfuls of Sage Leaves, ‘and 
continue the boiling an Hour and an half-or two 
Hours longer ; - take the Kertle off and add: wwo 
‘Pounds of Eloney and one Pound of black Soap, 

. ineor- 
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FOO 


FOU. 


incorporating the whole together, dill you can 
almoft endure to thruft the end of your Finger 
into it, aud then mix a Quart of ftrong Agua Vite 
with the whole Compofition. 

This they call a Bath to refolve a Swelling in 
the thigh or Leg; they foment the Swelling with 
the Liquor, and afterwards chafe it in with a 
Handful of Dregs, walking the Horfe half an 
Hour, and continuing fo to do every Day fo long 
as it is ufed: This is very good to remove hard 
phlegmatick Swellings. 

Take Mallows, Marth Mallows, white Mul- 
lein, Shepherd’s Purfe, Dwarf Elder, Yarrow, 
Camomile, Melilot, St. John’s-wort, Sage, Rofe- 
mary, Thyme, Lavender, Hyflop, Fresch or Eng- 
lifo Tobacco, and Marjoram; take alfo the 
Leaves of Violets, putas Pellitory of the 
Wall, Brank, Urfin, Beets, Mint, Rue, Worm- 
wood, Pauls Betony, Cowflip with the Flowers, 
Ground Pine, Dill-tops, Bay Berries, and Juniper 

- Berries bruifed; take in all about a Kettleful of 
thefe Herbs, and boil them for two or three Hours 
in Lees of Claret, and removing the Kettle from 
the Fire, add three Pounds of common Honey. 

This is recommended for the Legs, Shoulders 
and Hips, but is liable to the fame Inconveniency 
with many other Medicines of that Author’s, vz. 
the Multiplicity of the Ingredients, tho’ in them- 
felves they are very good Simples; but here we 
have of all ;utentions: and: steer to stk 

iff, tired or decay’d Legs, a few of the emollient 
fans with Mint, Sage, Rofemary, Lavender, 
_Marjoram, and fuch like, with a fufficient Quan- 
tity of Spirit of Wine mix’d with the Fomentation, 
is much better and lefs troublefome. 

The fame Author has much fuch another Fo- 
mentation for Horfes that are lean and hide-bound: 
It’s certain that Baths and Fomentations are very 

roper in all fuch Cafes, to draw the Spirits and 

| Nourifhmene to the dry Skin; but previous to 
them Oils fhould be always ufed, and foftning 
things to allay the Rigidity of the Fibres, and then 

Fomentations of {pirituous Herbs may be ufed with 

good Succefs. _ 

The Mange isa filthy Diftemper in Horfes, for 
the Cure of which you will meet with DireGions 
under that Article; but to prepare a Bath for it 
take the following Prefcription: Get a large Pot 
full of good Lye made of the Afhes of green 
Wood, and ftrain’d thro’ a Linen Cloth, a fuffi- 
cient Quantity of green Broom Tops, Roots of 
fharp pointed Dock, and greater Celandine of each 
an Handful; Roots of white Hellebore half a 
Pound; boil them all together, and having chafed 
the mangy Parts till they grow hot, wath ’em with 
this Deco@ion, and rub’em with the hot Herbs 
and Roots continually, after the fame Manner 
for five or fix Days. Or, « a 

Boil a large Quantity of wild Hellebore cot 
into Pieces about the Length of your Finger in 
ftrong Lye, for the Space of an Hour, and wath 
the infegted Places with the Deco@ion once every 
Day for five or fix.Days together. 

_ ‘They are both very good and cheap Remedies ; 

‘but if the Difeafe happens to be obftinate, it will 
be very proper to boil fume Brimftome with the 


above.mentioued, or any other fuch Ingredients ; 
tho’ ac the fame time it muft be own’d, that the - 


moft certain as well as the moft expeditious way 


of curing the Mange, is by anointing, for the Re- | 


aoe 


ane 


It. be well chafed in. 


the generative Vertue of the 


to fend forth Plants in a much fhorter time than 
ufual. : 


dy thereby is much better fix’d to the Skin, if. 


FOOT, along Meafure; twelve Inches make a 


Foot, as three Feet make a Yatd, and three Feet 
nine Inches an Ell. 


FOOlr-HUSKS; a Term in Botany, being 


the fhort Heads out of which Flowers grow. 


FORMEE, a Term fometimes ufed for the | 


Crofs Patee in Heraldry. See Patee. 


OREST; a Place properly ptivileged by 
royal Authority, and differs from a Park, War- 
ren, or Chafe, being on Purpofe allotted for the 


peaceable abiding and nourifhing of Beafts and 
Fowls belon 


i 
tain peculiar age Officers and Orders. 


ng thereto, for which there are cer- 


FOREST ALLING; the Buying or Bargain- 


ing for any Corn, Cattle, or other Merchandize, 
before it comes to any Market or Fair to be fold; 
or by the way as it comes from beyond the Seas, 
or otherwife towards any City, Port, Haven, or 
Creek of this Realm, to the Intent they may be 
fold oe at.a dearer and higher Price: We have 
good L; 

they are not fo pun@tually executed as we could 


witb. 

FORWARDING or Retarding of Plants; the 
Germination of Plants may be promoted by che- 
rifhing the Heat of the Earth, or elfe by ftirring 
up the Spirit of the Seed or Plant; and this may 
be done thtee feveral Ways. 


ws enacted againft this foul Pra@ice, but 


Firft, By applying of Dung whofe Salt excites 
arth, and obliges it 


Secondly, by ftirring up the Earth, or elfe by 


changing the Place of the Plant, becaufe the Nou- 
rifhment by this means will more eafily reach the 
Roots; befides the Motion ftirs up the Spirits of 
the Earth; thefe two ways are commonly prac- 


tifed. 
The third way, and which is leaft in ufe, tho’ 


it be more certain than all others, is to moiften or 
water the Seeds with hot Effences; for it has 
been often found that Lettice or other Herbs 
being moiftened with Brandy will grow more in 
one 
mon Methods. . 


ay than they would do in eight by the com- 
There are feveral Ways by which the Growth of 


Plants may be retarded; as, if you will cut off the 
Tops of the Branches of Trees when the Sap be- 
Bins to rife, this Operation will hinder. their 


rowth; too frequent tranfplanting will alfo 


do the fame; for by this Change they will not 
have time to receive Nourifhment, and fo falt- 
en of themfelves in the Ground: In like man- 


ner Shade is noxious to Plants, and retards their 


Germination, by depriving them of the Benefit of 


the-Sun Beams; for it is very certain that the mo- 
derate Heat of this Planet makes the Earth bring 
forth, and gives birth to all Vegetables: It is for 
the fame Keafon that the Fruits of thofe Trees 
that do not fee the Sun ripen much later than o- 
thers: Again, if you take the Graft of a ‘Free that 
produces earl gf'ruit, and graft ic on another that is 
mote tardive in the Produ@ion of its Fruit; 


| the produ@ive Courfe of the firft Tree will be 


regulated by the fecond: We read in feveral Au- 
thors that the Antients were very curious in having 
Flowers in the latter End of Autumn, and by fe- 
veral Inventions retarded Germination, that they 
might enjoy the Pleafure of the Spring in the 
Winter, efpecially the Romans, who valued Jate 
or backward Rofes very much, as we may learn 

from feveral of their Poets. 
FOUL, a Dilicmper in Castle proceeding from 
Blood and a watcrifth Rheum that falls down into 
I the 
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the Legs, and fometimes caufesall the four Legs to 
{well ; to cure this you muit calt the Bealt, and 
tic his Feet together, then take a fharp Knite, flit 
the Skin an Inch above the Heel, under the Fet- 
Jock Joint Mraight up and déwn for fear of cut- 
ting the Sinews; then you mutt take Nettles, Gar- 
lick and Salt, and bruiling them together bind 


them on, and remove the Plaifter within a Night | 


and a Day, and he will be well prefently. 

Some there are who calla Swelling and Grief like 
unto this, breeding between the Clees of the Cattle, 
a HY’orm that will grow to a Bunch, and fo to 
Ripenefs till at length it breaks, and will be in 
the midit of his Clees, making the Beait fo to 
hale that he cannot well go: This, when you fee 
it {well fo big, you are to launce, and let the Cor- 
ruption out, shen anoint it wich Tar and frefh 
Greafe mix’d, and Keeping his Feet clean for two 
or three Days, it will be well. 

FOULNESS of Eyes; a Diftemper in [d/orfes 
Eyes, and moftly accompanied with a Sorenefs 
alfo, fo as the Sight is almolt loft; for which 
they prefcribe Tacamahacca, Mattick, Rofin 
and Pitch a little Quantity, which being melted 
with Flax of the Colour of the Horfe, they lay 
it as a Defenfative on each fide of his Temples, as 
big as a twenty Shilling Piece, then underneath his 


Eyes upon the Cheek Bone, with a round Iron 


they burn three or four Holes, and anoint them 


with {weet Butter; then take a Handful of Celan- 


dine wafhed clean in white Wine, without touch- 
ing any Water, they bruift i¢ and ftrain it, and to 
the Quantity of theJuice put the third Part of a Wo- 
man’s Milk, and a pretty Quantity of white Su- 
gar Candy, fearc’d thro’ a Piece of Laun, and it 
mutt be lick’d into his Eye Morning and Evening, 


but the Defenfative and Burning muft be forborn, 


if the Eyes are not very bad. 


FOUNDRING 1 the Feet, a Difeafe in 


| £orfes that ever comes by hard Riding or fore La- 


bour; by great Heats and Colds which diforder 
the Body, and ftir up peccant and malignant Hu- 
mours, which inflame the Blood, melt the Greate, 


_and caufe it to defcend downwards to the Feet, 


and there fettling, caufes fuch a Numbnefs and 
pricking in the Hoofs, that he has no Senfe nor 
Fecling of them, for he is hardly able to ftand, 


’ and when he does he quakes and fhakes as if he 
chad an Ague. Fit upon him: The Difeafe comes 


fometimes by watcring him when he is very hor, 
and his Greafe melted within bim, and then fud- 
denly cool’d by fetting him on cold Pkanks with- 
out Litter, or taking his Saddle off too foon; or 
elfe by letting him ftand when he is hot in fome 
fhallow Water up to the Fetlocks; whereby, thro’ 
ics extraordinary Coolnefs it caules the melted 
Greafe to dcfcend into his Feet, and there to. 
cake and congeal, which is the true Caufe of 
this Malady. 

Again, the Horfe may be foundred by wearing 
ftraight Shoes and travelling upon hard Ground; 
and you may know when he is foundred upon his 
fore Feet and not his hinder Feet, by his treading 
only on his hinder Feet, and as little as he can 
upon the other; or his going crouching or crimp- 
ling upon his Buttocks: and when fometimes he 
is foundred upon his hinder Feet, and not upon 
his fore Teet, which feldom happens, it may be 
known by his fceming weak behind, and his reft- 
ing himfelf as much upon iis fore Feet as he can, 
being very fearful to let his hinder Feet to the 
Ground. 

The general Methods to cure this Diitemper are 


firft to pare alb his Soles fo thin that you may fee 
the Quick, then bleed him well at every Toe, that 
done, ftop the Vein with Tallow and Rofin, and. . 
having tack’d hollow Shoes on his Feet, {top ’em 

with Bran, Tar and Tallow, as boiling hot as 

may be, and this renew once in two Days for 

a Week together; then give him much Exercife, 

Or after he is par’d thin and let blood at his Toes, 

top his Feet with Cow-Dung, Kitchin Fees, Tar 

and Soot bail’d together, nd pour’d boiling hot 

into them: If you travel your Horfe you mult 

ftop him with it cold, and add unto it the White. 
of an Egg or two; for that will take away the 

Heat of the former Day’s Journey. 

If he be newly foxndred, give him witha Horn 
a Pint of fair Water, with a Handful of Salt theres 
in; but if you ftay three or four Days or longer, 
then let him have a Spoonful of Hellebore, a Pen- 
ny worth of Saffron, two Drams of Affa feetida 
and Venice Soap, and a little Hay Seed, all made 
into Powder, and given in a Pint of Vinegar 
Blood warm, and let him be covered: Cloath 
him warm and tie him up to the Rack, fo that he 
neither lies down nor vomits; fo let him fweat 
an Hour, and cool by Degrees. ' 

FOUNDRING, called Cheft- Foundring, a 
Difeafe in a Horfe, difcovered by his often covet- 
ing to liedown, and ftanding ftradling with his 
fore Legs; for the curing of which take five or | 
fix Penny-worth of the Oil of Peter, with the 
like Quantity of Ale or Beer mixed together, and 
rub it well with your Hand, holding a hot Fire 
Shovel at the fame time betore it, while you are 
doing it, and it is very good. 

FOUNDRING in tbe Body,.a Diftemper that 
befalls.a Horfe by eating too much Provender fud- 
denly, when he is too hot and panting, whereby 
his Meat being not well digefted, breeds evil Hu- 
mours, which by Degrees fpread all over his 
Members, and at length do fo opprefs all his 
Body, thar it takes away his Strength, and brings 
him to fuch a Condition, that he. can neither go 
nor bow his Joints, and being once Jaid cannot 
rife: again; neither can he ttale or dung without 
great Pain: This Diftemper. is alfo contra&ed iff 
the Horfe drinks too much upon travelling when 
he is hot, and not riding him afterwards: The 
Signs are, he will be chilly and quake for Cold af- 
ter drinking; and fome of it will come out of his 
Nofe, and {ome few Days after his Legs will fwell, 
and in a while after begin to peel, and he will have 
a.dry Cough that will make his Eyes Water, his 
Nofe run with a white phlegmatick Stuff, and 
caufe him to forfake his Meat, and make him 
hang down his Head for extream Pain in the Man- 

er. : 
: The way to cure this Ditemper is firft to rake 
his Fundament and give him a Glifter, then take 
a Quart of Ale or Sack, Cinnamon half an Ounce, 
Liquorifh and Anifeed of each two Spoonfuls beaten 
into fine Powder, put to ’em five or fix Spoonfuls 
of Honey; put ’em all together into the Ale, and 
warm ’em till the Honey is melted, and give it 
him lakewarm to drink, after which ride him. 
gently for an Hour, and let him faft two Hours 
more, and keep him warm cloathed and litter’d, 
letting his Hay be {prinkled with Water, and his 
Oats very clean fifted from Duft, which give him 
by little and little, and Jet him drink warm 
Mathes of Malt and Water, and bleed him in 
the Neck Vein, when he has recovered Strength, 
perfuming his Head once a Day with Frankin- 


cenfe. 
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FOUNTAIN, living water fpringing out of 
the Earth, and beneficial various ways to Mankind 
and other Animals; more particularly Fountains 
are a great Ornament to Gardens, and are much 
more elteemed in Italy and in France than with us: 
They beftow very great Coft and Charges on them 
there, and make them in great Variety of Forms, 
fome being made round, others fquare, and fome 
oval, and fome are flat in the Bottom, others 
rounding like a Bafon, fome being made of 
Brick, others of Stone or Lead, and adorn’d 
with Variety of Figures, from which by Pipes 
they caft Water from feveral Parts of them, ac- 
cording to the Contrivance of the Workman; 
from which wafle Pipes muft be laid to carry off 
the wafte Water and to clear them; which Wa- 
ter running into. the [ower Parts of the Gar- 
den, may be made ufe of for Cafcades and 
other Water-works. See Gardens, Springs and 

ater. 

FOWLING, an Att for the taking all Man- 
ner of Fow/, whether by Enticement or Inchant- 
ment, aS Calls, intoxicating Baits, or the like, or 
elfe by Guns, Nets, Engines, Traps, fetting Dogs, 
&c. The Fow/ on which this Art depends are va- 
rious and indeed numerous: However, they may 
be comprized under thefe two general Heads, vz. 
Water Fowl and Land Fowl, which Articles you 
may confult, as alfo the Haunts of Fowl. 

FOWLING-PIECE, a neceflary Utenfil, ef- 
pecially in the Country ; and that is ever counted 
the belt which has the longelt Barrel, being five 
Foot and an half or fix Foot long, with an in- 
different Bore under a Harquebufs, tho’ indeed every 
Fowler ought to have Pieces of feveral Sorts and 
Sizes fuitable to the Game he defigns to kill: 
But more particularly in refpe& to the Barrel, let 
it be well polifhed and {mooth within, and the 
Bore all of a Bignefs, which may be try’d by put- 
ting in a Piece of Pafte-board, or Board cut of 
the exa& Roundnefs of the Top, which gently 


put down to the Touch-hole, and if you find it . 


oes down well and even, without Stops or 
Sippin » you may conclude it even bor’d: As 
for the Bridge-Pan, it muft be fomewhat above the 
Touch-hole, only with a Notch in the Bridge 
Pan to let down a little Powder, and if fo, then 
Hs Gun will not recoil, which otherwife it 

oes. 

Then as to the Locks, choofe fuch as are well 


fil’d with true Work, whofe Springs muft nei- 


ther be too ftrong nor too weak; and let the 
Hammer be very well hardned and pliable to go 
down to the Pan with a quick Motion, when the 
Tricker is touch’d; and for the trying of which 
move it gently to the Liock ; and if it goes with- 
out Jerks; in a good circular Motion, it is well 
made; and for the Stocks Wallnut Trees or Afh 
are very good, but Maple is the fineft and beft 
for Ornament. 

FOX; a four footed wild Animal, which much 
refembles a Dog; but he has finall Ears, and his 
Tail is very bufhy and furnifhed with long Hairs. 
He dwells in Woods and near Villages; and 
lives by his Cunning, and a thoufand Stratagems 
be ufes to feize his Prey; and thofe Animals that 
are weaker than himfelf run the Rifque of being 
devoured when they fall into his Clutches, for he 

Pares "em not; he will devour Poultry, Geefe, 
beets, Hares, Rats and Grapes, when they are 
R This Beat, is called a Cxb in the firft Year, a 
“e* the fecond, and afterwards an old Fux; he 


' a Manner as if the whole were but one Piece: In 


torments the Husbandman very much; his Na- 
ture in many Refpedts is like that of a Wolf; for. 
they bring as many Cubs at a Litter the one as the 
other, but differ therein, that the Fox litters deep 
under Ground, and the Wolf the contrary. 

A Fox is an Animal that is\to be found 
almoft in all Countries whether cold, hot, or 
temperate: In the Northern Regions there are 
thofe that are black, white and red, and they have 
all the fame Wiles as thofe we find in our own. 
Climates: Foxes are not very prolifick, and it were 
to be wifhed they were lefs fo. 

The Country People who take delight and find 
their Account in laying Gins, Snares, fs. to 
catch Foxes with, lay ’em only in Winter from 
St. Andrew's Day till about Eafter, fays M. Cho- 
mel, in which time the Skin of the Fox is bet 
for Sale, becaufe thefe Animals do not then caft 
their Hair ; and finding no more Fruit under Trees, 
nor Frogs and Snails along Water fides to feed 
upon, they are obliged‘to feek for their Food elfe- 
where, whether by Day they make War upon the 
Poultry, or by Night when they purfue Rabbets 
and Hares, which they hunt in the Woods. 

The Peafants make choice of the moft unfre- 
quented Places in the Wood for this Work, and 
pitch if they can upon one that is two Fathom 
wide, without any I’rees or Buthes to hinder ’em 
to lay their Snares ; there fhould be alfo fome {mall 
Road or Path there or hard by that the Foxes 
may fimell the Bait as they go along, and there they 
make a Trench about a Foot and a half long, a 
Foot broad, and about two Inches deep ; let there 
be a round Hole made in the middle fix Inches 
broad and five or fix deep, then fill all the empty 
Space with dry Leaves, and fpread fome of them | 
upon the Ground round about, for fear that the 
Beaft feeing but one Place fo covered fhould be 
frightned away; the Place being thus ordered 
make Toatts of white Bread, and fry fome Hog’s 
Lard newly prepared, and carry ’emto the Place, 
cut ’em into Pieces of about the Bignefs of a Nut, 
and {catter them all along the way, and,about the 
Trench, putting three or four Bits into the Hole 
mix’d with the Leaves; and then let the Perfon 
return home till next Day, when he is to go and 
fee if the Bait has been eaten, and efpecially that 
in the Trench; and this muft be continued for 
three or four Days, till he finds his Game has 
taken the Toafts out of the Hole; for the Fox 
having once tafted of thefe Dainties, he will ne- 
gle& no Night but return in Search for more, and 
therefore the wooden Snare, muft be laid there, 
which is made in the following Manner. 

Take a Board Gr wooden Plank as in the firft 
Cut that follows, a Foot anda half long, a Toot 
broad, and at leaft half an Inch thick ; in the mid- 
dle of it marked G, make a round Hole or Open- 
ing, three or four Inches diameter, with a l*evil- 
lure or Leaf-work at it, which takes up half 
the Thicknefs of the Wood, and is half an Inch 
broad, and fhould be continued from the Open- 
ing G to the End of the Board E F I, and a little 
notched in the Form of.a Swallow’s Tail, with- 
in about an Inch of the round Leaf-work onthe | 
fide of the Letter E. 

Then make a {mall Palet or Peel E G H as in 
the fecond Figure of the fame Thicknefs as the - 
great Board, which muft have a Swallow’s Tail, 
{o that the End of it E being put at the Place E of 
the great Board, and the End H into the Leaf-work, 
the Palet may quite fill up the Opening G in fuch 


the 


FOX 


the middle of this Palet make the fmall Hole 
marked G. 

Bore Holes in the fourCorners ABCD of the 
a Board, in order to put in iron or wooden 


egs, that it may be kept light in the Ground: 


Nothing need be faid of the Length of the Pegs, 
which thould be proportioned according to the 
Hardnefs of the pace wherein you fix them. 
Take a Packthread M YN as in the third Cut, 
which muft be no thicker than a Goofe Quill, but 


ftrong enough, and about feven or eight Foot long 
‘whofe End fort of Buckie 
or Loop, and a Knot about a Foot Diftance 


at whofe End M you mutt make a 


marked Y, and for fear the Knot may break in 
Procefs of time, take a little Piece of Horn as at 
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When the Gin or Snare is made, you muft lay 
a Bait for the Fox for four or five Days, in fach a 
Place as you fhall judge proper to fet it, and that 


_ &@ 

Suppofe the Way or Place where you {et our 
Engine thould lie between the Lines M N p Q, 
- and that the Fofs or Pit, for the Bait fhould be 
under it as at ABCD; the firt thing to be done 
is to rub your Hands and Soles of your Shoes 
With fome Galbanum: then take all the Leaves 
out of the Hole and the Place where the Gin is, 
put fome roafted Meat in the Bottom and the Pa- 


FOX 


P, in the middle of which make a Hole, and put 
it over the End Nof the Cord, that it may be fee 
near the Knot Y. You mutt alfo have another 
Cord N O, four or five Foot long, with a Stick 
two Foot long faftened to the End O. 

You muft again be provided with a good Elm 
or Maple Pole, as in the fourth F igure, ten or a 
dozen Foot long, and thick and ftrong enough, * 
and with three or four Crooks or hook’d Stic Sy 
like that marked with the Letter K ; they muft be 
about a Foot and an half long, thick, trong and 
tharp-pointed, that they may be fixed in the Ground 
rhe the Pole, which muft keep ’em tight and in 
order. 


you mut do half an Hour of an Hour before 
_oun-fet, as you fee it here reprefented in. the fol- 


lowing Figure. . 


ci 


let over it, having the Swallow’s Tail on that fide 
where the Pole thould be fet, for Example toward 
P and Q, then place the great Board in fuch a 
manner that the Leaf-work may be undermoft, 
and the Swallow’s Tail on the fame fide as that 
of the Palet; fix the four Pegs in the Holes 
A and drive ’em flopingly into che . 
Ground that they may keep the firmer; lay dowa 
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_ the Pole. with the, thick End .L; in a ftrait Line , ont of their Butroughs before nine or ten of 
_ to the Gia, and the other End G acrofs, fo that | the Clock at Night, and return very early in 
‘ft may be about fix Foot diftant from the Edge of | the. Morning, wulefs it be trom Alay to Sep- 
the Board.C D; then drive ia or fatten a hooked | tember, when they go. aut fooner, according as 
Stick at che End dy,, another. within about three } the Days are longer or fhorter: Betides, the Places 
-Featdittantat K, and @ third atthe fame apie where the Foxesand Badgers easth, are utually befet 
gat 1; faften the Cord. whi re the Stick H is to.the | with Thickets and’ Woods which will hinder the 
‘end G, then putting this Gard between your oat Firing of the Piece; for you canaot difcover them 
‘ andthe Stick pefore acrofs both Thighs, mpye up |.thro” she Branches, and fometimes: you cannot 
‘to the Gin, and by this means. trail the Pole.aftet }] have a T'ree near enough whereon to fet your 
- you in ‘the Form of a Bow, take the Cord where Pisce 3. oe Be ae it ah. oe 
the Loop is, pdjnlbit-like a Collar or Neck-band, | Towemedy thefe Inconveniences, cat your Eye 
and pafs it with a, fmall Stick into the Gutter or pie following Figure,.and fuppofe.the Fox’s 
“Groove, which is notched under the Board at the _Hole,; and ;the Entcayce:to it be the Place marked 
Place marked F ; open and extend the Springe or. AB, fx:iqia Stick half.a Foot long. jut at the 
Snare upon the Palet ; fo that the Knot inthe Cord, | Mouth of the Entrance, and another at Fas big 
together with its fmall Piece of Horn, may re- | as oue’s Thumb, and abqut a Foot long om the 
main exaétly in the: fmall Notch O, which is | other fide within two Lnches of the Hole; this 
made on Paurpofe at’the Edge of the Aperture; I take muft.have afinall Notch in it at F, which 
then place the Palet. E in fuch a manner that it | muft be abont four'dnches out of the Ground: 
may fhut up the Opeping F, and that the Collar {| Then take another Stake. as at BEC, four Fin- 
may be openedan extended enough under the | gérs oa than the Space ‘between the two Sticks 
Leaf-work of the grqat Board. | - B and D; with a fmall Crook at one of the 
 _ Having adjufted your Snare, tie the End of the | Ends B, and a fmall Notch at the other E, 
Cord as fhort as you .can to the Pole G, that.the | this Hook is reprefented by the Letters E and F 
Pole may draw the ftronger, and go back by little | by it felf; fo is the oo alfo by the Let- 
and little, fuffering the Cord to become tight and | ters O F, and the Notch, by the Place E. 
ftiff; and when the Hole is quite fattened, loofen |. -Pitch upon a Place abgut ten or twelve Paces 
the Cord very gently; and when you find your | from the Hole, from whence your Fufil without 
achine thus extended, cover the Place with | being obftru€ted by any Bough may fire into it; 
Leaves as before, and put Pieces of roafted Flefh | as for Example at GQ, fix in the Ground a 
here and there for Bhits as you fee moft conve- wooden Stake as that at P Q, four or five Foot 
nient. 7+ f and an half high, and within three or four Foot 
Now the Fox which had fed upon the Baits on | nearer the Hole, anather at G R, a little fhorter ; 
other Days, being got qn the Spat, will endeavour and place your Piece I R M thereon, and raife 
with his Paws to pull out the Food he finelis in | up or lower the Stake GR, fo that the Piece 
the Hole as he was wont to do, and ccaufe the | may point dire@ly to the Mouth of the Hole: 
Palet to fall, and getting out of its Place makes | When your Gun is adjuffed as it ought to be, 
way for the Knot in the Cord to pafs; but the | tie it firmly to the two Stakes or Refts near the 
Pole. going back will occafion the Beaft to be | end, as at i , and by the Barrel at R,, phat it may 
“dageird by the Feet “fi the Springs; and Eon- | Rot | ¢' But “moor exadty.'” Take'a Yrong Pack- 
-siitve with his Shoutdéer quite "ever witb'the | thread, 4viitch draw ‘On thk Forked Places OF the 
Ground, andin fach a Condition that: Hecwill be | Stake 'jult ‘dhder > the ‘Piece,’ and 18" thé" end 'P, 
able to ftir nothing but his hinder Legs; fo that | tie a Stome weighing feyen or ae Pounds, and 
you may go eafly if the Morning an take him; | to the oftér end F ‘a fmall Stick, half as thick 
and proceed ae your Snare or Gin every | as ones little Finger, and about twp Inches long; 
Evening, big in fome-otber Place that’ is conve- | draw this Stick and Packthread till the Stone 
nient for you; nay you may fet feyeral of them | comes almoft up to the Stock of the Gun, and 
in different Places... ae fo that one end of the fmall Stick may be put 
Sometimes Perfons have a mind to get a] into the Notch F of the great Stake D, and the 
Fox or a Haiger reagily,-in order tp make fome other into the Notch E of the $tick or Crook 
Ointment gr other thing, but. they know at | BEC, fo that the Stick may be' rpifed an Inch 
the fame qme that they: are’ got. i to fuch Re- | clear of the Ground, and that tha Stone by its 
treats that ‘you cannot come at them without | Weight may keep every thing in due order: Up- 
Finders or Muskets;-.wherewith to fhoot them; | on this Crook place a {mall.Bogrd.1G, eight or 
fome may think there needs no.miore thanto watch | nine Inches long, and fous or five’ broad, let it 
their going put_of pheir Holes inthe Morning or be covered witti dry es gr-Earth, according 
at their Retnen, wtiich be eafily done; but it | to the Nature of the Plage:Every thing muft be 
mutt be obferved that thefe Animals do-net go ~ fo ordered, that very little may appear. 
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Nothing more remains to be done in this Ma- 
chine than to cock the Piece and tie to the Trig- 
ger O, the End of the fmall Packthread, and the 
other End muit be drawn thro’ the Stake P, and 
then tied to the Stone; and this being done with- 
draw till the next Morning. . 

_ It’s probable, nay almoft infallible, if thee Ma- 
chine be managed as dire€ted, and that it does 
notrain in the Night upon your Gun, but that the 
firft Beaft which comes out or goes into the 
Flole fetting his Foot upon the Board G, which 
caufes the fmall Stick to give way, that then 
down the Stone falls, and off goes the Gun, 
which being well charged will do your Bufinefs. 

Tho’ a Machine like this in moft of its parts 
may be met with under the Article Wolf, with 
which. that Animal, as well as the Fox, Bagger, 
&c. may be deftroyed, yet it was thought necef- 

ary to infert it here; and before we proceed fur- 
ther it will not be out of the way to obferve that 
Tcon-mongers fell certain Engines of which they 
Know not the ufe; that there is much Art and 
Caution ig planting them as they thould be; for 
that one well planted is better than ten fet at 
adventure and indifcreetly: We hall noft‘trouble 
the Reader with the Manner of compofing them, 
beCaufe they are every where to be bought. 

' FOX-GLOVES, in Latin Digitalis, a Flower 
Of the leffer kind, and fo called becaufe of the 
Refemblance between its Flower and a Thimble 
that is commonly put upon the Finger. It’s a 
Plant that from it’s Roots fhoots up a Stalk two 
or three Foot high: It’s as big as ones Thumb, 
the Leaves are oblong, pointed at the Ends, co- 
Vered with a little Hair, indented on the Edges, 
the Outfide of a brown green, and the Infide of a 
-whitih Colour; on one fide of the Stalk there 
{prouts out feveral Foot Stalks which fupport fin- 
gle Flowers, wide at Top and cut into two Lines, 
of a reddifh purple Colour, and fometimes mixed ; 
a Chive grows up in the middle of the Cup, which 
Chive flicks to the hind part. of the Flower, this 
turns to an Oblong Fruit like a Shell or Cod ; 
It opeis intotwo Parts, and is divided into two 
Cells, wherein are fmatl Seeds. 

__ September is the time to fow Fox-gloves in; and 
to doit effe€tually, the Gardiner muft put it into 
a Bed or Border covered with Mould; a light 
Soil agrees beft with it: The Seed matt be fown 
thin, becaufe being very fmall, it’s to be feared 
it may fall codthitk, which will obftrué its grow- 
ing kindly, and the Plants will not be fo fit to 
¢_tranfplanted as otherwife might be expected. 


’ 
4. 


The Fox-glove is a very tall Plant, and there= 
fore it is only put into the Borders of a Parterre 
that is full of the larger fort of Flowers; for ie. 
being their Nature all alike to rife high, they are 
not apt to overfhadow one another, and that the 
Fox-gloves may look well, the Sprigs of them fhould. 
be fupported by littte Sticks ftuck in the Ground. 

The way of planting them is ina Hole made 
with a Dibble, into which the Plantis put, ‘the Earth 
placed upon it, and beaten down gently on the 
Roots to forward their retaking; they mutt alfo 
have due Waterings, which are a great Help to. 
them, efpecially during the Heats of the Sommer.:. 
They fhould be weeded when they are young or. 
| newly tranfplanted. When all this is done, there. 
: 18 no fear but they will produce Flowers that will 
be an Ornament to the Garden. | 

It’s a general Obfervation as to all Flowers of 
the large Kind, that when they are tran{planted or 
fown in the Place where they are mtended.to grow, 
there fhould be a Span and a half diftance be- 
tween them, that the Plants may have the more 
Room to ftretch forth their Branches on all fides, 
and.when they are not ftifled by being crowded, 
they will bring forth the larger and the finer Flow- 
ers, and in greater Quantity. - a fe 

This Plant is one. of thofe called the vivacious 
Plants, and confequently befides the Method of 
multiplying by Seed, may alfo be raifed by the 
Roots ; in order to which the Gardiner is to take 
Stocks of a Year or two’s Growth, and well 
grown; let him plant them gently with a Dibble, 
take away every thing that looks to be dead about 
them, then holding a Tuft of them in his Hand, 
let him break off the Slips one after another, and 
plant them as deep as the very Bud appears ; prefs 
down the Earth upon them to halten their taking 
Root, and alfo weed them well; another and the 
fhorteft way is to plant them by Slips broken off 
without any Purt-of the Roots, to have Pots or 
Baskets ready full of Earth, one half of the Soil 
of Kitchen Garden well -fifted, and as much 
Mould: The Stip, as it has been broken from the 
Mother Stock, muft be bury’d half its Length in 
the Ground, the Earth prefled as before and wa- 
tered, after whichjthe Pots or Baskets muft be con- 
veyed to fome fhady Place, till fome Sign ap- 
pear that the Slips have taken Root, and after 
fhooting let them be gradually expofed to the 
Sun. | 

Botanifts reckon up five or fix fort of Fox- 
gloves, butit is well known fhat curious Gardiners 
cultivate Only three f@rts, that they call the firft 
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or talleft fort the iron-coloured Fox-glove, and 
that the other cwo are diftinguith’d likewife by the 
Colours of their Flowers, vz. the purple and the 
white Flowers: We may add that they delight in 
the Shade, and thrive well in a loamy Soil. - 
FOX-HUNTING, a very pleafant Sport; for 
by reafon of the ftrong hot Scent of this Animal, 
he occafions an excellent Cry; but as his Scent 
is hotteft 4t Hand, fo it dies fooneft; befides he 
never flies far before the Hounds, trulting not to 
his Legs, Strength and Champaign Ground, but 
the ftrongeft Covert; and when he can no longer 
ftand up before the Hounds, he takes Earth, and 
then he mutt be dug out. oe 
FRAMES, things ufed in Gardens, being wooden 


Joinery Work of a triangular Form, with Places in 


the fides wherein to fet {quare Panes of Glafs, by 
this means to cover Plants which in Winter time 
you have amind to raife in Hot-beds: They are 
made of very hard Oak, and often painted green, 
the betrer to withftand the Injuries of the Wea- 
ther; they are about fix Foot long, in order to 
contain in each fide two Pannels of three Toot at 
moft; they put feveral Ends into one another, and 
Jaftly are terminated at theic triangular Extremities 
with triangular Panes made exa@ly to ftop the 
Opening. 

FRANKINCENSE, a Gum that diftills from 
a Tree, whofe Leaves are like thofe of Lentisk ; 
it grows in great Plenty at the Foot of Mount 
Libanns in Arabia Felix, and in the Holy Land: 

| Frankincenfe is either white or of a dark yellow; 
it yields much fweet Smell, when thrown into 
the Fire: Fhere are two forts of it, viz. the com- 
mon Frankincenfe which is not much regarded, 
becaufe it is mixed with the Bark of the Tree or 
fome other Impurity, and the Olibax, which is in 
fine Tears of a whitifh Colour, inclining a little 
to the yellow, of a bitter Tafte, and is eafily 
broken. , 

The common Frashincenfe enters into the Com- 
pofition of Oinunents and Plaifters; it’s deliccative, 
deterfive, and of a confolidating Nature. 

Olibaw has the fame Qualities; they ufe. it in 
Pleurifies and Diftempers of the Breaft ; it’s 

ood againft Loofnefs, and proper to fortify the 


rain. | 

FRAXINEL or Baftard Dittany in Latix 
Fraxinella or DiGlammnus albus, a Plant that fhoots 
forth hairy, dark red Stems, full of Pith, and about 
twol oot high; the Leaves are ranged by Pairs along 
a Rib, which terminates with a fingle Leaf, and 
they are like thofe of Ath, tho’ {maller; hence the 
Plant has had the Name of Fraxizella, from 
Fraxinus an Afh: The Flowers grow at the Sum- 
mits of the Stems, being difpofed earwife, and 
confift of five Leaves of a white Colour inclining 
to purple; the Root is long, has a ftrong Smell 
and is a lilttle bitter to the Tafte; you fhoul 
choofe that which is frefh, white throughout, well 
fed and well cleanfed. 

This Plant grows in Forefts, efpecially in hot 
Countries, as in Languedoc, Provence and Icaly. 

The Root of the Fraxinel is cordial, openin 
and alexitary ; it kills the Worms, .is good again 
all forts of Poifons, and the Bitings and Stingings 


‘of venomous Creatures: They make ufe of it tn- 


the Plague and Epilepfy; it ftrengthens the Sto- 

mach, is ufeful to thofe that are purfy and havea 

fhort Breath; a Water prepared of its Flowers 
being fouffed up the Nofe is a great Relief to 
thofe troubled with invetergte Head-achs, proceed- 
ing fom a cold Caufle. See Dittany. 


FRAYING; a Term relating to Deer, fignify--: . 


ing their rubbing and pufhing their Horns againtt 
Trees, to caufe the Pills of their new Horns to 
come off. ' | 
FRECKLES; red brown Spots, to which the 
Face, Hands, €9c. of feveral Perfons are fudje@, 


cfpecially in the Summer Seafon: To take them 


away, get fome Juice of Lemons, putit into a Glafs 
Bottle, to which put fine Sugar and Borax in Pow- 
der, digeft it eight Days in Sand, then ufe it; mix 
Salt of Tartar with Whites of Eggs, and apply it; or 
you may often ufe the compound Cofmetick in the 
eleventh Section under the Article Cofmetick, or 
Oil of Tartar alone for fome; but if all fail have 
recourfe to the Liquor of Talk in the firft Se@ion 
of the fame Article, or mercurial Cofmetick in the 
feventh under the fame. 

FREE-STONE; a Stone dug up in divers parts 
of this Kingdom, being white, and works like Ala- 
bafter, but is more hard and durable, and of excel- 
lent ufe in Building, &c. It isa kind of Greet, but 
finer fanded and a finoother Stone. | 
es BEANS; fee Beans and Kidney 

Cans. 

FRENCH BREAD, a good fort of Bread, 
which may be thus made; take half a Buthel of 
fine Flower, ten Eggs, and a Pound and an half 
of frefh Butter, into which put as much Yeaft, 
as you muft alfoa Manchet; then temper ic 
with new Milk pretty hor, and let it lie half an 
Hour to rife; then forth it into Loaves or Rolls, 
and wafh it over with an Egg beaten with Milk, 
but the Oven muft not be too hot. See Bread. 

FRENCH MARIGOLD; {ee Rofe Indian. 

FRENSY, fee Maduefs. r 

FRESH EARTH, fee Earth. 

FRETILLARY, in Latix called Fresillaria, 
from Fretilixs, which fignifles a Chefs Board, on 
Account of the Likenefs there is between the Che- 
quers of a Chefs Board, and the different Colours 
of the Flowers of which the Freillary is compof- 
ed: It’s a Plant that fhoots forth from its Roots 
a Stem of about a Foot high; It’s round, fmooth, 
and of a deep even Colour; it’s accompanied with 
fix or feven Leaves placed confufedly, long and 
narrow, at the Top of which grow one or two 
Flowers at moft, hanging ddwn in the Shape of a 
Bell, {peckled with feveral Colours placed Che- 
querwife, compofed of fix Leaves, in the midft 
of which rifes the Style, which in time comes to 
an oblong Fruit divided into three Cells, contain- 
ing a pale-coloured and flat Seed. 

here are fome Frezillaries of two Colours, 
fome whofe Flowers are chequered with little 
Squares one after another; there are others but of 
one Colour, the Grain of whofe Leaves is of the 
fame Colour as the Flowers: The little End of 
their Leaves by which they hold are as white as | 
thofe of Rofes, and a Streak of Grafs green runs 
along the middle of the Leaf. The Root of the 
Fretsilary is a round, flat, naked, whitith Bulb, and 
if it is a little expofed to the Air, turns yellow, 
and as foft as Down, in the Place from whence 
the Stem rifes, when it is parted juft in the 
middle. i 

As to the Culture of this Plant, the Gardiner 
muft fill his Pots with fat Earth, and put his 
Fretsllary Bulbs therein, they delighting in them 
more than being planted in open Ground, be- 
caufe they are more eafily preferveg from the In- 
jaries of the Weather: This Plant naturally loves 
the frefh Air, and muft be watered as Occafton 
requires during the great Heats. 
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When it is planted, the vide is to put it three 
Inches deep, and at the like Diftance one Plant 
from another. The Smallnefs and Nakednefs of 
Fretillary Bulbs will not fuffer them to be often 
difplanted: When the Gardiner thinks proper to 
do it, it muft be always done iu September, but if 
the Weather is cold he muft prefently cover them, 
and not difplant them till he intends to replant 
them, for if they are a long time out of the 
Ground, he runs the Rifque of {poiling them. 

Fretillaries are alfo multiplied by Seed, fome in 
Pots filled with the fame Earth as for their Bulbs ; 
they muft be fown thin, and when they are dry 
they thould be watered, and in the Winter expoled 
to the Sun. 


FRETT, a Bearing in Heraldry 
of this Figure. 

Diamond, a Frett Topaz, the 
1 Coat Armour formerly of the 
Lord Maltravers, and now quar- 
tered by the Duke of Norfolk. 

Here is but one Fret, but fome- 
times the Frest is of cight Pieces, 
and then it is fpecified to be fo; but if it confilts 
of more, ’tis called Frette. - 


~ FRICANDOE;; a culinary Term, the fame be- 
ing a fort of Scotch Collops, which ferve not on- 
fy to garnith very fumptuous fide Difhes, but alfo 
to make particular Difhes: When they are ufed 
for garnifhing, "tis requifite only to lard them, but 
when farced for a feparate Dith, they are prepared 
in this manner. | 

To make farced Fricandoes or Scotch Collops, 
cut a Leg of Veal into fomewhat thin Collops, 
and having larded them, fet ’em in order upon a 
Table or Dreffer with the Bacon underneath ; 
then put on the middle of every one, a little of 
fome good Farce, and ftroak the fides of it with 
your Finger dirt in a beaten Egg; to the end that 
the Fricandoe or Collop, when put thereupon, may 
ftick to it, and be as ic were incorporated with 
it; but Care muft be taken that the Bacon may ap- 
pear on all fides: Having put thefe Frscandoes in 
due order into a great Stew-pan, let them be 
well covered and fet over a Fire that is not too 
quick, neither muft there be any on the Top; they 
are to be brought to a Colour on both fides, then 
taken out and drained a little from the Fat, to the 


end they may be rendred fomewhat brown with a 


Jittle Flower: You muft afterwards foak them in 
good Gravy that is not black, and put them again 
in a Stew-pan to be thoroughly dreffed: If they 
-are deligned only for Garniture, they may be left 
jn this manner, butif you would havea particular 
Dith made of them, it would be requifite to add 
fome Truffles, Mufhrooms and Veal Sweet-breads 


with a good Bread Cullis, and to take care that 


all be well cleared of the Fat: When they are 
ready, {prinkle ’em with a little Verjuice, drefs’em 
in a Din, pouring your Ragoe on the Top, and 
Jet them be ferved up hot: Some call this fort 


of Fricandoes by the Denomination of /collop’d 


Veal. As for the manner of preparing. Fricandoes 
co make a Grenade, fee that Article. 
FRICASSIES, whether of Birds or other 
‘things with brown Sauce may be prepared thus; 
take fome Pullets or other Birds, and cut ’em 
‘into Quarters; if they are {mall Birds, as Larks 
or the like, it’s enough for you to fplit the Rel. 
lies, and taking out the Entrails, beat the Car- 
cafles a little, and flat them; then put ’em into a 


Pan with fome half-burnt Butter; and when they 
are done enough on one fide, tarn down the other, 
and that being ready, take out what Fat there is; 
then with the Fricaf/y put into the Ban fome Salt, 
Verjuice, a little Orange Peel, fome Bay Leaves, 
and let’em have, as it were, a {mall boiling or fry- 
ing together, then putting ’em into a Difh, rafp a 
little Bread Craft thereon, and fome grate alfo 
Nutmeg : You may to this Sauce add the Juice of 
aes or Orange, and fome Parfly not choprt 
all. > 

FRIED CREAM, a Dith for which take about 
a Quart of Milk, let it boil upon the Fire, and 
put into ic the Yolks of four Eggs beaten, witha 
lictle ‘lower; ftir all together over the Furnace, 
till the Cream be made, adding a {mall Lump of 
Butter, and fome minced Lemon Peel; when your ° 


‘Cream is fufficiently boiled, pour it into a flower- 


ed Dith, fo as it may {pread it felf, and that when 
cool’d it may become as it were a fry’d Omelet or 
Pan-cake: Cut it into Pieces of what Thicknef$ 
you think fit, and fry them with good Lard, tak- 
Wy care that they do not fquirt in the frying Pan. 

hen they are coloured take them out, ftrew 
them with fine Sugar, and fprinkle them with 
Orange Flower Water: Drefs them in a Dith and 
having iced them, if you pleafe, with a red hot 
Fire-fhovel, let ’em be ferved up hot: Oscherwife 
when this fort of Cream is fpread in a Dith upon 
the Dreffer, you may put fome Butter into a Fry- 
ing-pan, and fry it in the fame manner as an Ome- 
let. As foon as it is coloured on one fide, turn 
it upon the Dith, and then let it flip thence gent- 
ly into the Frying-pan to give it the like Colour 
on both fides. ‘hen it may be fugar’d, iced and 
ferved up hot among the Intermefles. 

Here it may be obferved in general that to ren- 
der all forts of Creams more delicious, inftead 
of ordinary Flower, that of Rice may be ufed, 
which is much better for that purpofe, and good 
Creams may be made even tho’ no Eggs were put 
therein, viz. with Milk, if they are to be caten 
with Butter, and with Almond Milk, if eaten 
only with Oil. A Quart of Milk muft be always 
reduced to a Pint, in the boiling, to the end the 
Flower may not be tafted. | 

FRITTERS; Food prepared feveral Ways ; 
take fomewhat above a Pint of Flower, add to ie 


-three {mall Cream Cheefes; that is about a Pound 


of that fortof Cheefe, which fhould be made the 
fame Day, break three Eggs into it, or as much 
Ox Marrow as an Egg, which mutt be grated and 
minced very {mall; dilute all this Stuff and mix 
it well, adding thereto about half a Setier, or as 
much white Wine as there is Occafion, feafon it 
with a Pinch of fine Say, and an Ounce of Sugar 
beaten into Powder; This Mafs or Pafte muft be 
about the Thicknefs of Pap, then add your Apples 
cut into Slices, and fume Lemon Peel grated or 
cut into {mall Pieces, | 

When: this Stuff is ready, you muft heat fome 
Hogs Lard, Butcer or Oil; and when the fame is 
hot enough, ftir your Seuff with a Spoon. and 
then with the fame Inftrument pour a fufficient 
Sean of it upon the Lard. 

As foon as the Fritters are fry’d, you muft take 
’em out of the Pan, drain ’em, then put ’em into 
a Difh, ftrew fome Sugar over them, and if you 
pleafe, drop fome Drops of Rofe or Orange Flow- 
er Water upon them. 

It’s to be obferved that you may make this fge 
f Stuff prepared for Fritters more firm, and re- 
duce it into the Form of a foft Pafte, by purting 

: ; lets 
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lefs Wine to it, and this Pafte will ferve to make 
what the French call Pets d’Ane; that is, inftead of 
making common Fritters, you muft divide the 
Pafte into {mall round Pieces of about the Big- 

‘nefs of a {mall Nut or fomewhat more; and fo 
fry ’em in Lard, Butter or Oil till they are e- 
nough. . aes 

To make thofe Fritters they call Tourons; boil 
Rice in fome Milk or Water; it muft be thick 
enough, and when it is grown cold, pound it, and 
add thereto, if you pleafe, fome {weet Almonds 
peel’d, which alfo muft be pounded. 

‘Put this Stuff into a Dith, add to it halfas much 
Flower or thereabouts, fome raw Epes, a little 
fine Salt, and fome whiteWine and Milk as you 
judge convenient; mix all thefe well together, 
and reduce ’em into the Confiltence of a Pap or 


Pafte, fo that it.be neither too tiff nor too foft; 


you may mix fome dry Currants with it, as alfo 
fome grated Lemon Peel. a 

Heat your Lard or Butter, and when it is hot 
enough take your Sa in a middle fized Spoon 

d pour it into your Pan. : 
on Thefe mult be ry'd on both fides, and to this 
Purpofe, put ’em back into the Pan one after 
another, and when they are enough take ‘em 
out and drain ’em; then put ’em into a Dihh, 
and ftrew fome Sugar over them before you eat 
them. 

To make Fritters of another Sort, knead fome 
Flower with Water and Salt, of which make a 
Pafte that is pretty ftiff; fpread it with a Rowler, 
and cut it into finall {quare Pieces, or what other 
Form you pleafe; and then fry them in Butter, 
Lard or Oil. ; 

When you have taken them out to dry, ftrew 
fome Sugar upon theny; or elfe you may make ufe 
of them to garnifha Dith of Spinnage, Peafe and 
many other forts. Some other Preparations there 
are, but thefe fhall fuffice. 

FRONTLET, a thing to apply tothe Forehead ; 
the great Uneafineffes which the Head-ach caufes 
to perfons in Fevers has been the Occafion of in- 
venting a Frontlet; it would be very difficult to 
fupprefs the ufe of it, for tho’ the Head-ach can- 
not always be eafed by the fingle Application of 
Frontlets, if the Vapours cannot be ftopp’d which 
caufe thefe Evils; neverthelefs thefe Applications 
are not ufelefs; for in fortifying the Brain they are 
of ufe to diffolve, to quell and caufe the raifed 
Vapours to Ae allay the violent Heat 
and blunt the Sharpnefs. 2 

They Ginetiines prepare Frontlets of dry Medi- 
cines, fuch as pounded Rofes, Elder Flowers, Wa- 
ter Lily, Coriander, Betony, Marjoram or Laven- 
der chopt, Peach Stones orthofe of Apricots bruif- 
ed, &c. which they fpread, flatten, and put into a 
fine Linen Cloth of about half a Finger thick; 
in fuch a manner that it may cover the F orehead 
and Temples, to which it is apply’d, after’ it has 
been moiftened with a little Rofe Water or Rofe 
Vinegar. Se | 

They are fometimes alfo contented to apply to 
the Temples and Forehead Linen:Cloths, wetted 

with Rofe Water, Rofe Vinegar or Elder: They 

_ likewife now and then apply the green Leaves of 
Neuuphar, Gourd, Lettice, Purflain, Clary, and ef- 
cially for the Head-achs, which attend burning 
Fevers: But all the Intention for which Frontlets 
are, Provided would be better anfwered if Ufe 
re trade therein Of the Conferves of Flowers, 
Extracts, Seeds, Oinments, Powders, and other 


PEOPeE lng redients, which being made into a Pafte , 
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and fpread upon and inclofed in fine. Linen, 
muft be applied to the Forehead and Temples, 
and left there for fometime: For by this means 
the Vertue of the Medicines is better united and 
concentred, and more aptto produce the Effe@s 
expected from them. But to be more particular. 

- Take the Conferve of red Rofes and Nenu- 
phar, of each fix Drams, the Seed of white Pops. 
py bruifed, Powder of three Saunders, and the 
Ointment of Poplar, of each a Dram, mix the — 
whole together to make a Fromtlet with, and apply 
it frefh to the Forehead and Temples. 

FRUIT, the Produ@ion of a Tree or Plant, 
as well-for the Multiplication of its Kind, as for 
the Nourifhment of Mankind; as the Frait of the 
Pear Tree is the Pear, the Peach Tree the Peach, 
of the Oak the Acorn, €sc. | 

They generally diftinguith Frait into Stone Frais, 
Kernel Frsit, red Aruit, Summer Frais, Autumn 
Fruit, and Winter Fruit; Stone Frait are Plumbs, 
Cherries, Peaches and Apricots, Kernel Fruits are 
Pears and Apples; red Frxit are Cherties, Ras- 
berries, Goofeberries, €5c. Summer Frwit are 
thofe that ripen and are eaten in Summer time; 
Autumn Frasts fuch as become ripe and are eaten 
in Autumn; Winter Fraits are fuch as grow ripe 
in the Autumn, but are eaten in the Winter 
time. | 

There being a full Account given of Frait Trees 
and the Frat they bear under their refpe@tive Heads, 
and the feveral ways of grafting Fruit Trees, we 
fhall not meddle with thofe things here, but ob» 
ferve that there are ways by which fair Frait may 
be had, and that the Beauty of Frxits confitts — 
in their my dE and Colour; now if there ar 
too many fruits upon a Tree, you mult take o 
fome Part, and to fucceed herein, you mutt wait 
till all the Frast upon a Tree has attained to a cer- 
tain Bignefs, that fo you may judge aright which 
of them are to be preferred before the reft: Thofe 
that are fmalleft and moft defeétive are to be re- 
moved, and this Work is ufually done in the 
Month of ‘xe, when you cut off the Stalks or 
Pedicles with a Pair of Sciffars; and room enough 
mutt be left for thofe that are kept on to grow 
aecording to their Bignefs: Apricots are to be ex- 
cepted from this general Rule, becaufe they are 
more forward; and for Pears, the Operation 
muft not be made upon any but the Autumn and 
Winter ones: Fruits will have a beautiful Co- 
lour when the Leaves are taken off, which hin- 
der the Sun-beams to come upon them; and 
this muft be done but a little before they are 
ripe: As for the gathering of Fret in general, 
that muft be done when perfectly ripe, for if 
they are over ripe, they are apt to become {oft 

Or cottony; their Maturity may be judged of by 
their yellow gold Colour: Autumn Fraits are 
to be gathered in September or the Beginning of 
Odober; Winter Fraits are to remain on the Trees 
to the End of Odober, and they mutt be gathered 
in dry Weather. | 

Some fay that to haften the Maturity of Fraits 
and make’em delicious to thé Tafte; you muft bore 
an Hole:in the Stock of the Tree, and put a 
wooden Plug into it; but it muft be fuch a Tree 
as excels in’ Heat, as the Turpentine, Lentisk, 


eo 


Guaiacum, Juniper, &’¢. The Mulberry Tree wiil 


alfo become more fruitful, and the Berries exceed- 
ing good; befides their extraordinary Prematurity 
will yield much Pleafure, and the Gardiners will 
find theic Account init. See Gathering of Frust, 
and Preferving of Fruit. ' 

? FRUITERY; 


Fruit is laid up to keep, and efpecially in Winter 
time to fecure it againtt cold; as to the Bignefs 
thereof, it mult be greater or letfer as your Oc- 
Calions require; there fhould bea Table placed in 
the middle. thereof, being a neceflary Convenience 
for the ordering of the Baskets you make ufe of; 
the Walls fhould be furnifhed with Shelves well 
Ordered to lay your Fruits on them, with Labels 
hanging to *em to fignify their kinds and Matu- 
rity in their refpective Months; the Bergamots be- 
ing put in one Place, the. Virgoleus in another, 
and fo of the reft: Thofe that arc ripe muft be fer 
in fight, aud thofe that ripen afterwards, higher up 
in order to bring them lower when the other are 
gone: If you would have a commodious Fraitery 
thefe following Cenditions are requilite. _ 
~ 1. No Cold fhould be able to penetrate into it; 
great Frofts, as we have obferved upon other Oc- 
calions, are mortal Enemies to Fruits; thofe that 
have been once frozen .are good for nothing, and 
mult be thrown away. | na : 
2. The Frastery thould efpecially have a South- 


ern, Ealtern, or at leat a Weftern: Expofition ; |: 


the Northern one being exceeding: pernicious to 


oe ‘The Walls: of it ought to be at leaft four 
dnd twenty Inches thick, lefs will not fecure it 
from Frof.. — 
:, Windows, befides the ordinary Panes, ought 
to have. very good double Sathes made of Paper 
and: well caulk’d: You muft alfo have a double 
Door,and order things fo, that in time of Danger, 
the cold Air from without may have no way of 

ttjag jn, for this would deftroy the temperate 

ic that had beem fo.long pent in: Too much 
Precaution cannot be ufed; the leaft negleéted 

ap.or Opening ia a frofty Night -will dccafion 
very much Diforder, tho’ en the other Hand, 
the making « Fire in the Frsstery is to: bé. difap- 
proved of for many Reafons; notwithfhanding all 
thefe Precautions, which perhaps cannot exa@l 
enough be obferved, for it isa difficult Task, the 
utmo{t Diligence muft be ufed, and you fhould 
have a {mall flat Veflel. within the Frast-boafe fall: 
of Water, which is a faishful and uncorrupted 
Centinel, that will give you information of. every: 
thing that may be injurious ; for if the Water does 
not freeze, you. are fafe, but if it does never fo kt-: 
tle you mult immediately have Recourfe toa Re- 
medy : Flacd Winters fhould teach. yoy Experience, 
agood large Thermometet fhould be placed with-. 
Qut and in-a-Northern Expofition; you may judge 
that the Danger is. great when it continues to be’ 
at the fifth and fixth, and even the feventh and: 
eighth Degree; the firft Night may, do no Hurt, 
but you ought. to be afraid of the fecond, and 
therefore you fhould after one fevere Night, néxe 
Day make ufe of good ‘Matrafles or Bed Caver- 
lets. or much Mofs well dry’d: to defend your 
Fruit fram Cold; and if you have avery goad 
Cellar, you mud leave ’em there, while the Wea- 
ther’. continues fevere; but when it grows milder, 


you. put ‘em again into their ufuali Barta, andcon- | 


tinue to take away thofe that are ripe; and rotten ; 
When you have well. fecured your. Fruits from 
Cold, you mutt alfo ftudy how to fecure ’em 
from a bad Tafte, et 

The Neighbourhood of Hay, Straw, Dung, 
Cheefe, dirty Linen, and efpecially Kitchin or 
Table Linen is muci to be feared, and therefore 
your fra:tery ought to be remote trom fuch things, 
amufly Smell inclofed together. with the Smell 


FRUITERY; a Room or Fruit-boufe, wherein | 


of mee oe 
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of feveral Sorts of Fruits together is very difa- 
greeable; and therefore the Frastery ought not 
Only to have good Vent, but be alfo high e- 
nough, about ten or a dozen Foot will do very 
well; you muft likewife keep the Windows often 
Open, that is, as often as there is no Danger of a 
fevere Cold, be it by Night or Day; freth Aig 
from without, when it is moderate, does Won- | 
ders, in purifying and amending that which was 
pent in. 

6. It may be affirmed, that neither a Cellar nog 
Granary are proper Places for a Fraiter , the firft 
on the Account of its'Muttinefs and moift Heat, 
that are infeparable from it; and the other on ac- 
count of the Cold, which may cafily penetrate 
thro’ the Roof, and fo a Ground Floor will do 
very well, or at leaft a firft Story, that is inha- 
bited under and at the fides of it; to which we 
may add, that the Fraitery fhould be often viGted 
by the Perfon that has the Care of it, which cans 
not fo well be done, without it be commodioufly 
fituated,! it being troublefome when the Afcent 
or Defcent to it is too great. | 

7- Another Requifite is to have Shelves made 
. faft to one another; that you may lay your Fruits 
feparately from each gther; the beft on the be(t 
. fide, the Apples and Pears apart; thefe Shelves 
' fhould be reafonably diftant, about eight or nine: 
Inches will do: they may likewife be feventeen 
‘Or eighteen broad, that yon may have a good 
ee of Fruit together, and alfo many in 
‘VIEW. c : 
, & The Shelves thould be a little floping on 
,the Outhide, that is about three Inches of the 

Breadth. of them fhould be fo, and they thould be 
edged with a little Lath or Piece of Wood about 


| two Fingers broad to hinder the Fruit to fall off 
| you cannot fo well fee at one View, all the Fruit 
; upon a Shelf when itis level, as when a little flop- 


piag, and fo you cannot fo eafily perceive when 
they are rotten, which fome are apt to be, and will 


y |. impart the. Corruption to others-without a prefent 


. Remedy; and each Shelf fhould be-vifited at leaft- 
: every other Day to prevent: the Infection. ie 
. Y. The Shelves fhould be covered with fomes : 
thing, as for Examiple, with good dry Mofs, or 
"fine Sand about an. Inch thick, that fo each Fruit: 
, May be fet upon its Bafis, as it fhould be, and form 
a kind of Neft or particular Nich, which will keep 
it upright, and hinder itto touch others near it; for. 
, you muft not fiiffer *em to touch at all; becaufe it 
_is better and more agreeable to fee them range on 
.that Part, where the Eye is, which is Oppofite to 
the Stalk, than to fee them lie confufedly upon ~ 
' their fides. Ee 
10. Laftly, you muft be careful in cleaning and: 
{weeping your Frastery often, taking away Cob- 
, webs, and fetting {mall Traps for Rats and Mice; 
‘and it will alfo be proper to leave fome fecret 
Paffage for Cats to get in, for otherwife you will 
, frequently be: mortify’d to fee your faireft Fruits 
_injur’d and fpoil’d by thofe ruinous domeftick 
little Animals. : | 
To thefe Heads we may add that it is a good 

way, in the Room where youkeep your Fruit to 
‘ lay each fort by themfelves, efpectally thofe which 
_are the leaft lafting and the moft durable by them- 
felves. . 
All Fruit at a Thaw will give and be moift, 
at which time let them lie without touching, ex- 
cept thofe you take for prefent ufe, and fo like- 
wife during great Rains ; only as in Frofts it is 
belt to keep them as clofe as you can, fo in wet 


Weather 
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Weather, “tis beft to let in all, efpecially about 
the middle of the Day. 
Quinces fhould not be laid near any other Fruit, 
if they are, they will rot them. 
FRUIT GARDEN;; fee Gardiner and alfo 
the Months of the Year, vz. Fansary, February, 


arch, &c. oot 

FRYARS BALSAM; an excellent Medicine 
for feveral Ailments to which Mankind are fub- 
jeé; the Method of preparing which is thus: Take 
a Quart of Spirit of Sack, infufe in it four Oun- 
ces of Sarfaparilla cut fhort, two Ounces of China 
Orange flic'd thin, one Ounce of Virgista Snake- 
weed cut {mall ; put all thefe into atwo Quart Bot- 
tle, and fet it in the Sun, thaking it twice or thrice 
a Day, till the Spirit be tin€tured as yellow as 
Gold; then clear off the Spirit into another Bottle, 
and put ro it eight Ounces of Gum Guaiac ; 
fet it in the Sun as before, thaking it very often, 
till all the Gum be diffolved, except the Dregs, 
which will be in ten or twelve Days; then clear 
it a fecond time from the Dregs, and put in one 
Ounce of natural Balfam of Pers, thake it well 
together, and fet it in the Sun for two Days; then 
put in one Ounce of Balm of Gilead, thake all 
well together once more, and fet it in the Sun 
for a Fortnight, ‘tis then fit for ufe, and will 
keep many Years. . 

Its Virtues are too long to be inferted: It’s 
good to take inwardly in moft Diftempers, and 
proper for all Sores or Wounds, by pouring in 
fome Drops and binding Lint thereon; the Dofe 
taken inwardly is from half a Spoonful toa 
whole one, in Sugar or any other liquid Vehicle ; 
for Confumptions or any inward Ulcer. Ute 
moderate Exercife with it. 

FRYING, a Term in Cookery, and relating to 
Viuals drefs’d with Oil or Butter in a Pan: you 
may alfo make ufe of Bacon or Lard: In frysy, 
Fith they ufe Pulfe and even Meat: If you woul 
have your frying to be good, the Butter or the 
il muft be hor enough, or elfe. the frysags will 
be foft and have no Colour. 

FUEL WOOD, Wood for Firing;, in the 
Selling of which our Countrymen generally be- 

in with the Underwood, and as fome conceive 

tween Martlemafs and holy Rood; but with 
Oaks generally as foon as it will dad sr be not 
after May; and for Ath between Michaelmas 
and Candlemas, and fo fell’d that the Cattle may 
have the browzing thereof, who in Winter will 
not only eat the tender T wigs but the very Mofs ; 
but no more is to be fell’d in a Day than what 
they can eat: The next thing is to bavin them, 
and pitch them upon their Ends to preferve them 
from rotting: ; Banal cies 

‘The Underwood being difpofed in this manner 
the reft will profper the better; tho’ the former 
does otherwile, and will but rot upon the Earth, 
and deftroy that which would fpring: In cafe you 
head or top for Fuel its not amifs to begin three 
or four Foot above the Timber, if confiderable; 
but in thaken Trees and Hedge Rows, they are to 
be ftripp’d, even to thirty Foot high, becaufe they 
are ufually full of Boughs, and it were good to 
top fuch as are perceived to wither at the Tops, 
@ competent way beneath, to prevent their Sick- 
nefs downwards, which elfe will certainly enfue, 
whereas, hereby even dying Trees may be pre- 
ferved for many Years, tho’ they never advance 
. taller, and being thus frequently fhred, they will 
aa More than if fuffered to ftand and de- 
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You may moreover in Fuelling, as at the Top, 
fo at the fidescut a Foot or more from Body, the 
but never when Timber Trees are ftirred: But itis 
to be noted, that befides the Danger of cutting 
Fire-wood, when the Sap is up, it will never burn 
well; and finally it muft be remembred, the Eaft 
and North Winds are unkind to the fucceeding 
Shoots. 

FULLER’s Earth; fee Marle. 

FULL-GROWN ; a Gardening Term denot- 
ing fome Fruit that has attained to its fall Bignefs, 
in Order to ripen, and continues for fome time fo 
without any Increafe; thus they fay my Peaches 
are full-grown, my Figs are not full-grown. 

FUMAGE; a Term in Agriculture fignifying 
Peae manuring with Dung. 
Z oe MING «4 Cyder Catt; fee Cashing of 
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FUMITORY, in Lasiw Fumaria, a Plant of 
which there are two forts; one which is the com- 
mon one, and the other which they call the yel- 
SH Mountain Fuxmstory, in Latix call’d Cory- 

1S 

The common Famitory is like Coriander, very 
tender and very much tufted; the Stems are fquare 
and adorned with finall Branches, having many foft 
and tender Leaves, of a green Colour inclining 
to grey and much indented ; the Flowers are of a 
purple Colour and fometimes whitith or reddith; 
the Seed is very fmall,.and of a green brown. It 
has but one Root with a few Filaments to it. 

This Plant grows in Corn, Gardens, Vinee 
yards, Hedges and Ruins, and flourifhes in May 
and ‘Fane. 

TheJuice which is preffed from this Herb, when 
it is green, is good to diffolve the Phlegm which 
affects the Sight, and,fo they makeufe of it in oph- 
thalmick Medicines: The fame being mix’d with’ 
fome Gum, and put upon the Eyelids, hinders 
the Hair to grow again: The Deco@ion thereof 
being drank, by Urine difcharges all hot, choleric, 
aduft and pernicious Humours: It’s alfo good for 
the Gravel, malignant Ulcers and the Por. 

Fumitory is defpifed becaufe it is very coms 
mon, neverthelefs it has many good Properties, 
and it may be faid to the Praife of it, that whether 
you be fick or well it can never do any hurt: It 
cures the Itch, Scurf and Tetters; it removes 
the ObftruGtions of the Spleen and Liver, and - 
purges Choler perfe&tly well, even that which is’ 
in the Veins: ‘This Virtue may however be help~ 
ed either with a little Sena, Caffiaor Whey: you 
may take two Ounces of its Juice, and give it in a’ 
Glafs of Whey, or with an Ounce of good Man- 
na to purge dropfical Perfons, eight Ounces of 
its Deco&ion or three or four Drams of its 
oa in Powder will likewife have a good Ef- 
fect. 
_ The yellow Mountain Famitory is a Plant that 
has feveral {mall Stems, and feveral Branches 
adorned with Leaves like thofe of Coriander, but 
yet lefs; the Flowers are like {mall Larks, and 
the Plant has feveral {mall Roots-that are very 
long and whitifm It grows in mountainous 
Places, and they. make ufe of the Herb and its 
Juice ia the Beginning of the Spring, and the Herb 


at the end of it. 


The whole Plant, if frefh eaten, or being dry’d 
and reduced into Powder, and taken in Wine for 


| feveral Days is very good againft the Colick: 


It’s proper to attenuate and cut grofs Hu- 
mours and to difcharge em by Urine; and fo 
is good for the Dropfy: It alfo fortifies the noble 

Parts; 


Parts; and produces the fame Effeas, according to 
Mefue, as the common Fumitory; and Aecius af- 
‘fures us it’s very good for removing Obftru@ions 
and fortifying the Liver and Stomach. 


| : _ FURCHEE, a Term in Heral- 

NR a dry, being the Form of thig Kind 

[ESS LONE of Crofs in a Coat of Aims. 3 

Crate ate || ae “ee ftrangely, ae them fo hardy: 

ef ‘for Lote’ little 

Other Game: They 10w’ Farge tn Bretagne in 
Fraxce no lefs than twelve ¥ 


FURLONG; a long Meafure;°one Furlong 
‘for the moft part confifts of forty three Poles, and 
every Pole fixteen Foot and an half, as eight Fwr- 
fongs makes one English Mile: It’s otherwife the 
eighth Part of an Acre; yet it is found by an old 
Book printed in the time of Henry VIII; that fix 
hundred Foot, by five {core to the hundred, make 
a Furlong: It is fometimes ufed for a Piecé of 
Land, of more or lefs Acres. . 

FURNACE, an Utenfil of Confeéioners, 
which ought to be fomewhat larger than the com- 
mon ofies, ¢o the end that the Fire {preading it 
felf ina | paka Extent round about the Pan, the 
Sugar and Fruits which are to be preférved may 
boil more equally on all fides; but upon any emer- 
gent Océafion, almoft all the Operations may be 
performed over the ordinary Kitchen Fursaces, if 
a may be freely ufed without any Difturbance. 

FURROW; the low Fall or Drain in Land, 
either left by the Plough or otherwife made; 
bat among’ Botanifts it spn ‘a. Ridge or Swel- 
limg on the fides either of a Treé, Stalk,’ or Fruit, 
and is by fortie termed ribbed. Sec Ridge. , _ 

, FURS; in Heraldry aré. ufed in the Oublings 
bf Mantles pertaining to a Coat of Arms, and 
fometimes to the Coat it felf: They are ufually of 
two Colours, as Ermins and Ermisxes, which are 
black and white, Ermineis and Peas, which are 
black and’ yellow, Vairy, which is white and 
blae; and Merry, which is yellow and red, or the 
ike Colours. . oe 
"‘FUORZE, a Plarit that ferves to make Fences 
.in the County of Corswal, they being there of a 
larger fize than Ordinatily in other Parts; they are 
fown or ‘planted Of the Roots in a Furrow; if 
fown, Care muft be taken to weed them, till they 
be ftrong, and they mutt be diligently clipt, which 
‘will render them a very thick and beautiful 
Hedge: If they are permitted to prow dt large, 
they will yield good. Faggots: T ey are an ad- 
mirable Covert for wild Fow)], and grow in 
oe hele as a Poles fn ane Places 
they fow in barren Grounds, when. they la Lozengy,..or #7 3 : bets 
them down, the Iaft Crop with this Seed, aid hed torn Figen” wekpeet beta: 
f let“them remain till they break them up]... , ; 

again, and during that time reap confiderable 


t 
> 


Ountry, it would éxceedingly. fparé out Woods = 
: ak Seed is t 
oudonw Shops. - ia 


_ In the moft Eaftern Parts of \ Germany att Po» 
land, Furzes and ‘common Broom are fo Maia 


. But notwithfanding the forémentioned Advan: 
tages made of Furzes, they are ‘in’ mavy Places jotts 
ly reputed an Impediment to the Culture of Lands, 
.¢lpecially fuch Lands as ate, iuclining to Sand; 
and they are deftroy'd citber by ploughing it up, 
burning and mending it well with Mare Lim 
Dung, €s'c. or by planting of Acorns emongl 
Furze, which the Furze will thelter and thade «il 
they get. up above; them, and then thé Oaks will de- 
Rroy the Furze by dropping on them, See Fence. - 
FUSIL, .a, Term in Heraldry, being'a Rhom- 
boidical Figure more flendet than a Lozenge;. 
hus, oy inp Da I ie en re iy 
pet So gee (NE oe tra be ay ot, f 
¥ ae i ae eae ee Cr eae 


ef g ° yj sae Fae . a 


f rere | : ros habe 
NS pha ee GSP gee GGG ee Gf a) 3 
 ].1 And fometines thas, 7”; 


cert ae ee PPS en Ce ae oe 
The latter of which, feems to.be the true Figure; 
for the Fufil was anciently a kiad of Spindle ufed 
0 PO as 5 kos oe . 
FUSILITY, -ia Blazon, ¢ Ferm ina Heraldry, 
-when the Field .of an Efcytcheon is : diySded 
throughout IQLO, Fafils, @5 this ;- . : a ce oe a 


He beareth Fufil, Sable, and Bi 
Tats. er aes aa Ce Ce 
.. The. like to. be underftood .of 


. a | . 7 4 
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AD-FLIES, Infeés that are injutious: to GALL ot GALL-NUT; .an Excrefcence 
Trees, €sc. for which fee the Difeafes of |} found upon Oaks, which owes its Origin to the 
Trees, and Isfirmities of Trees. Pricking of fome Infe@ to make an Opening or 
: GAININ : of Land from the Sea; See Seit- | Gap in the Branches or Leaves of thefe Trees in 


Mar fb. : | order to hide their Eggs therein; an Humour o 
GALANGAL, a fmall knotty Root; that | Moifture proceeds from thence, which in Con- 
which is heavy, well {cented, and of a reddith 


jun@ion with that which the Infe@ depofited 
Colour, is beft. It is mach warmer than the 4co- | there, affumes a woody Confiftence, and forms 
yas, and is much efteemed in Flatulencies and In- 


the Gall-wxg: It’s not to be wondred at, that it 
digeftions, It is ufed with Succefs in all Indifpo- | thould contain a Worm in the midft of it, fince 
Gions either of the Head, Stomach or Womb, | it is the Produ@tion of the Egg it had lain there; 
arifing from the Weaknefs of the Nerves: It is @ | and it may be remarked that Worms are form’d ip 
very good Ingredient in ffomachick Bitters, and in | the fame manner in Nuts and other Fruits. ___ 
all Compofitions that anfwer the Intentions of a Gall binds up the Body; they prefcribe it in 
Cardiatk ot Cepbalick. _. | Powder or a Bolus in intermitting Fevers, in the 
GALANTINE, a Culinary Term; for which | Beginning of Fits, or after four Hours Intermiffi- 
you may fee Pig or Sucking Pig; however ’tis pro- 


on; but before the Patient takes it, the general 
per to intimate here, that a Pig may be alfo garnifhed | Remedies of Bieeding and Porging muft be ufed 
with its Skin well breaded, and brought to a fine ’ 


and thofe accompanied with aGlyfter to allay its 
Colour by the Means ofthe red hot Fire-thovel. aftringent Quality: They make Ink, and Dyers 
' GALBANUM;; aGum that by way of Inci- 


die Cloth black with it. See Oak-apples. 
fion is got out of a Plant growing upon Mount} GALL’D BACK, an Injury done to the Back 
Amanas in Syria, and very near of the Nature of 


of a Horfe by the Saddle in travelling or riding ; 
that which bears the Opopomax: The Inhabitants of | but when it fo happens that the Bealt’s Back is 
the Country call this lant Metopiam. gall’d upon a Journey, you muft take out a little 
In making choice of Galbaxxm, it fhould confift | of the Stuffing of the Pannel over the Swelling ; 
of'fine and pure Drops: The Tafte of it fhould | and having. few'd'a Piece of white and. very foft 
be bitter and fharp, and the Smell ftrong and dif- | Leather on. the Infide of the Pantiel,‘ anoint it 
reeable: When the Drops or Téars are freth, | with Salt Butter, and wipe it very clean every 
their Cofonr is fala te and fomething like | Evening, robbing ic till ir grows foft, and anoip 
Oliban, but they are of a fofter and fatter Con- | again with Butter ‘or.'Greafe; Jet the Swellin 
fiftenct: There needs no other Preparation in | or Hurt be wathed every Evening. with cold 
ufing it in che Compafition of Treacle and Mi- | Water and. Soap,: and ftrew it with Salt sill 
thridate, but to choofe that which is good. the Horfe be faddled in. the Morning ; above 
‘The Properties of this Gum js to be emollient, | all, a large Quantity of Sea Roh, ufually 
extractive, difcuffive and-refolutive; it provokes | wrapt aout Venice Glafles, and thruft into that 
the Menjes, facilitates Child-bearing, let it be ap- | Part of the Panne! which touches the Sore, is. 
ply’d how it will, or made ufe of by Suffumi- | of admirable ofe for Saddle-Galls, which Galls, 
gation: They likewife make ufe of this fort in Suf- | if they are‘of ‘no confiderable Depth, are cured by 
focations of the Womb: Being diffolved in Vine- | washing with Urine or warm Wine; and fome- 
ar mix’d with a little Nitre, it takes away: the | times when'the Wound is large with the /econd 
Redness of the Face.’ “8 is alfo.very good for the | Water, Rrewing the Wound with the Powder of 
‘King’s Evil, Gout, Knurs,: and: # Remedy for | old Ropes or Flax, and confuming the proud Flefh 
inveterate Coughs, an Afthma, and even Poifon. { with Colcothar of Virriol, , 2 | 
' “The'Sagapenem fs its Sabftitute.’ : GALLING;; fee Belly Fretting.” | 
_ GALEGA or Cyprefs Apple, a Plant, accord-{' GALLON, a certain Meafure; in Liquids two 
ing to Diofcorides, whofe Leaves ate like Cytifus | Pottles, of four Quarts, or eight Pints, make one 
or Lentils; they are green on the upper Part, and : 
. ‘white behind the. Back; there arife dire@ly from 


Gallon; and eight Gallows make one Firkin of 
Ate, nine Gallons one Firkin of Beer, forty two 
‘the Root five or fix Stems, an Hand’s Breadth in Gell 
Height, and the Flowers are red and like thofe of 


ows one Tierce of Wine, and fixty three Gal- 
lows one Hogthead. But in dry Meafure, two Gel- 

the Violet, yet Smaller, and laftiy k grows along : 
‘the Sea fide. - 


lows,’ which is’ fix Pottles, make one Peck, 
; GALLOPING; fee Rules for buying Horfes. 

But Masthiolus affares us, he never faw itonthe |}. GAMMON;; the Thigh or Shoulder of a H 
Seatfide, and does not find that any other ever | or wild Boar,: which is cut ‘in order to be falt 
did; however he fays the Galega is found in moift | {moak’d and eaten for excellent Food. : 
and waterith Places, and upon the Sides of Pits, The way to prepare Mestz Ghmons, is firlt to 
amongft Mountains, and 4s it were every where. | fale them with pure Salt-petre, to prefs them in 
As to the Properties of it, the fame Author fays | a Linen Cloth in a Prefs for eight Hours, to ft 
"the. Moderns efteem it much for its Vertue againit | them ia Spirit of Wine, wherein you put J Uniper 
the Plague, and the Bitings of venomous Crea- 
eect by eating Hvatone, or applying it outwardly; 

Oo 


Berries pounded or macerated, and caufethem to | 
be dry’d with Janiper- Wood Smoak. : 


a adds, thar e affert it is good for the Falling- Another way of preparing your Mentz Gam- | 
be hefs, if you take two Drams of its Juice; | ssoms is at the very Inftant of time you cut them 


© does not think it will increafe the Milk of 


off, to lay them on the Ground with Pl 
Norfes, pecaufe he finds no Author mentions it. ne t bicatatal feos 


, OVEE 


& 
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half Water and the other Wine, fedfon’d with: 
Cloves, a Bay Leaf and Pepper. Let it cool ip 
‘ts Own Broth and ferve it up. with Bay Leaves,. 
fine Herbs chopt {mall,- and’ Sliees of Lemon :;; it 
may alfo be cut into Slices as the real Gammon. © 
A Leg or Shoulder of Mutton May be imitated 
‘after the fame manner, as alfo Chickens and Pi- 
gcons, or elfe with a fort of aFarce, |. 
GAMMON Pse; a Di for which provide a 
g00d Gammon, take of the Skin Or Sward with the 
bad fat, and cut off the Hock and the Bone in | 
the middle; Then covering it with Bards, or thin 
Slices of Bacon and Beef Steaks, alfo Spices, 
fine Herbs, Pieces of Onion and a Bay Leaf, 
‘fet it between two Fires in a Pot, with the’ Lid ._ 
clofe ftop’d, fo that no Steam may evaporate: 
Stew it thus ducing twelve or fixteen Hours, tak- 
“Ing Care that the Fire be not. too quick, and let 
Itcool in the fame Pot; in the mean while pre- 
pare a thick Patte, with a little Barter, an. Egg, 
Flower and Water, and taking the Dih ip. which — 


G AM. 


Over them, and Stones upon it, where you are to 
leave ’em for four and twenty Hours, then fale 
?em over Pork or elfewhere, and when that is 
done, wrap them up in Hay, put them into a Bin, 
making therein a Bed of Earth and a Bed of Gam- 
amon, and take them out two Days after; then boil 
fome Wine Lees with Sage, Rofemary, Hyffop, 
Marjoram, Thyme and Laurel, and pour it quite. 
Warin upon thele Gammons, in a Vetfel or Bin, well 
ftopped, and tgere leave ’em for two Days; then hang. 
them up in the Chimney, or upon fomething near 
the Chimucy, and {moak them tor five or fiz ours 
attwo feveral times with a Fire made of Juniper. 

Another way is to fale the Gammon, and keep 
"em five Days in Salt, then take "em out, and 

ut “em into Iron-filings for the Space of ten 
ours, after which wath thein in fome red Vine- 
gar, and put ’em up in fome.clofe Place; make 
a Fire of Juniper twice a Day for ten Days. or 
-longer, and you will have excellent Gammon, | 

As for the manner of dreffing and boiling Gam- 
mon, we take it for granted that the Gaysmon has 
been falted and well finoaked firft: you muft be- 
fore you boil it fleep it in warm Water, and after 
you have changed the fame {fevera] times, wath 
and wipe it clean; then put it into as narrow a 
Kettle as you can, that it may have a little boiling, 
and by this means its Goodnefs will not be leffenr 
ed by a Superabundance of Water. 

When that is done you muft mind to put an 
Handful of fine Hay into the Bottom of the Vet- 
fel, with fome good Herbs, two large Onions 
and Lemon Peel; and as the Liquor confumes in 
boiling, take care you have fome hot Water ready 
always to fupply the room of It, and continue 
this Courfe till your Gammon is fufficiently boil- 
ed; and when fo, take it off, and fuffer It to cool 

in its Liquor till you gmay be able to take it out 


a 


the Pie; it’s alfo requifite to 
Parfley, to ftrew it with Bread Chippings, and to 


Order to be ferved cold upto the Table. 


_ To have another Intermefs of G ve 
with your Hand; then put it into a Dith, and lee take away the Skin with the bad Fat of of 
the Liquor drain from it; after which raife up the : 
Sward from the Bacon, and ftrew a little Pepper, | f 
and a little bruifed Cinnamon upon it, {tick fome 
Cloves into it, and garnifh. it with Chopt Parfley; 
a little Thyme and. Bay. Leaves; then COVer it 
with the Sward and give it time to cool. - 
:: There are fome who boil Gammon in Wine, but 
it is tiought that it will make it horny ; as for the 
reft People may do as they pleafe. ey 
«GA MON ESSENCE, a Preparation of ufe 
- for the dreffing of all forts. of Dithes in which 

Gammon jis ufed.; for which take fmall Slices of 
raw. Gammon, let.’em.be well beaten and toffed 
up in a Stew Pan, with a little Lard; then fer 
them_over ai Chafing-dith, and by the means of 
a Soop, bring ’emto a brown Colour, with a Jit- 
tle Flower; as foon as they are covered, put to 
them fome good Gravy, :a. Bunch of Chibbols and 

fine Herbs, a few Cloves, a Clove of Garlick, 
fome Slices of Lemon, a Handful of chopt Muth- 
raoms and Truffles likewife minced, fome Crufts 
of Bread and a little Vinegar ; and when they are 
all fufficiently boiled, ftrain ’em thro” a Sieve, 
put this Liquogor Gravy into a*convenient Place, 
without fuffering it to. bigil any longer. ; 2 
/_. GAMMON of Ff, or Fi Gammon, a Dith 
prepared by taking the F leh of Tenches, Eels‘and 
. freth Salmon, and the Roes of Carps, which are 
to be minced, pounded in a Mortar, with Pepper, 
Salt, Nutmeg and Butter; mix all thefe forts of F lefh 
well together, and make of them 4s it were a kind 
of Gammon upon the Skins of Carps ; then wrap 
up the whole Farce in a new Linen Cloth, which 
is to be few’d up very clofe, and let.it boil in one 


con, minced: and pounded: Then: having welt 
fixed the Gammon. therein, put fome Bay Leaves, 
four Or five Slices of Lemon, and feveral other 
Bards or thin Slices of Bacon on the Top; -af- 
| Wit d when the Pie ig 
guite finithed, Wath 1 Over with the Yolk. of. an 
He; Let ir dtand-in the Oven during {ix Hours, 
and. fet.jt by cold, ‘before it is -bro ht to Fable. 
: ;GAM ON 37,4 Ragoe with Jippocras; take 
raw Slices of Gawnpon,'and fry’emina Pan, mak ing 
a Sauce with Sugar, Cinnamon, a pounded Mac. 
caroon, red Wiue, and a little White Pepper. beat. 
en gas pat mu aie into this Sauce, and 
‘prink’e them with Orange Juice. when ready t 
be ferved up to the Table ; " i 4 / : 
‘Gammon is dreft otherwife among the Sale 
Meats vie Saufages and dry’d Tongues, . 
' GANDER; fee Goo, a 
- GANGRENE; a Mortification. Which fics 
ceeds a great Inflammation in human. Bodies ; 


internal proceed from a puperfluity Or Abundance 
of hot or cold Humours, which difcharging thems 
{elves upon a Member, attain to. fuch an Afcen- 
dency over it, that the natural Heat being not able 

to Sai ie digett, it is fuffocated by it. 

€ exiernal are produced either b fome 
which bruifes the F lefh, a. ftrong game ee 3 
with a Fire or Sword, the Application of fharp or 
Nnaa corroding | 
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corroding Medicines, or fuch as ulcerate; Poifon, 


the Stinging or Bite of fome Animal, or over 
cooling ‘of the Part. 


The Symptoms: of the Gangrene are Black-. 


nefles, which come on in Proportion as the Red- 
nefs goes off, little or no Feeling, Swooning 
and Fainting, | 
1. As foon as thefe Symptoms are difcovered, 
Care muft be taken that Cordials be adminiftred, 
fuch as Treacle, Mithridate and Orvietan, and ap- 
ply fome to the Heart: They muft prepare fome 
Opiate, with the Conferve of Rofes, Buglofs or 
Pinks; into which fome prepared Pearl, Coral, 
Bole Armoniack, red and yellow Saunders, Terra 
Sigillata, the Confe&ion of Alkermes and of 
Hyacinth muft be put: The Patient’s Broths muft 
be feafoned with Buglofs, Borrage, Marigold, 
Lettice, Purflain, and Garden Succory, or the 
Juice either of Orange, Lemon, 'Verjuice, Alle- 
luya, and the Juice of Sorrel or Capers: He muft 
drink very good Wine, but moderately, and now 
and then give him either fume Spansfo Wine, Rofa 
Solss, or Orange Flower Water, with Sugar, Cin- 
namon and pulverized Coriander ; the Wound at 
the fame time mult be {carified, and wafhed with 
falted Water, and afterwards cover it with a Piece 
of Linen, or Linen fteeped in Spirit of Wine, or 
in very good Brandy, or elfé make ufe of the fol- 
lowing Deco@ion. — 3 
Take five Ounces of common Salt, a Chopitre 
of Vinegar, four Ounces of Rofe Honey ; boi 
them together for a fhort time, and when you 
take it off the Fire, add thereto a Chopine of ve 
good Brandy, or otherwife make ufe of this Ga- 
_taplafm. Vie ee et Egg ee ae 
1. Take the Flower'of Beans, Barley, Lentil 
and Lupines, of each halfa Pound ; common Salt, 
and Rofe Honey of each four Ounces ;: of the 
Juice of Wormwood’ Leaves and of littte Cen- 
tory or lorehound fix Ounces; of Atoes, Maf- 
tick and Brandy, of each an Ounce and an half, atid 
2 Pint of Vinegar, or more if you pleafe; maké 
the whole boil and become as it: were like a Pap.” 
This Water will not only ferve LO eae add 
but alfo for Wounds and Uleers: Take a otnd 
of Cabbage Watet, put it into a large Phial, ad 
thereto a Dram and an half of corrofive Subli- 
mate well pulverized; then’ ftir both the one and 
the other, and the Water will prefently becomhed 
of a.dark red Colour; but when it has lain b 
for fome time it will’ become very clear; th 
pour it gently into another Phial, and throw away 
the Sediment at. the Bottoin, after which add to 
i¢ a Dram of good Spirit of Vitriol, or the Oil 
thereof, with as much Sal: Saturni. Shake ’em 
well together, and afterwards let the Water ftand 
and it will grow tranfparenc: Strain ie thro” 2 
brown. Paper, put it into a Bottle, and ftap it 
with a Cork and Wax, and keep ic for ufe. ~ 
2. The following Gompofition is admirably 
good for aGangrese caufed ‘by’ Cold: Take of the 
Juice of Tobacco Leaves, and of the Syrup of 
dry’d Rofes, of each ewo Ounces; of the Spirit of 
Wine one Ounce; of Aloes, Scordiumand Myrrh 
in Powder, of each one Dram ; mix the whole toge- 
ther, and apply the fame to the Part affe@ted; you 
may make ule of Fobacco Water ‘or its ‘Infufion 
to bathe the Part. a 2h . | 
. Taprevent the falling down of the Humours, 
apply fome Defenfatives round the Wound; fuch 
as Oxycrate, che Juices of Night-thade or Semper- 
vivum; mix one orthe ather of them with fine Bole 
and the Whices Of fome Eggs: When the Gan- 


“ 


greneis entirely removed, drefs it with noother 


than the following Ointment. 

Take of the Oil of Rofes about four Ounces, 
and of the Yolks of five or fix Eggs, beat them 
together, and with a Feather fpread the Stuff ‘up- 
on the Part, covering the fame with a Leaf of Blot- 
ting Paper, and every time you go to renew it, 


_bathe the Place with Brandy or Spirit of Wine. 


- 3. An admirable Water for a Gangrene is to 
take about three Quarts of white Wine, half 2 
Pound of Sugar, and four Ounces of round Arif- 
tolochy brurfed or pounded, if ie be freth, or cut’ 


into {mall Pieces, if dry, and infufe it in the white: 


Wine; put the whole into a glazed earthen Pot,, 
and {top it well : Let it infufe for five or tix Hours, 
and boil wt afterwards upon a flow Fire till a third. 
Part of it be confumed: Srrain it when it is cold, 
and powr it into aGlafs Phial, which muft be well 
flopped, and keep it for your ufe: It is very good 
for Ulcers and the Gangrene. When you have: 
cut Off all the proud Fleth, you muft wath them 
with this Water, and fteeping Pledgets in it, apply 
‘em to the Sores: In fiftulous Ulcers they make 
Injetions-of it; they alfo make ufe of an Ointment 
in malignant Ulcers with the fame Decoétion. 

4. The Ointment for a Gangrene and malig- 
want ‘Ulcers is to take new Wax and hard Rofin, 
a: Pound: of each,: melt them together, addin 


thereto three Pounds of unfalted Butter, and an 


Ounce of the Powder of Verdigreafe, and make 
a Mixture of them: You muft firft mele che Wax, 
and then the: hard Rofin in a Pan over a gentle 
Fire, with the Butter which is next put in, 
and be pie aes in taking off all the Scum; when 
you have talcen it off from the Fire, add the Pow- 
der of Verdi¢reafe to it, ftir ita good while with 
a Ladlé,:‘ahd when ic is wel mixed put the whole 
upon the Fife again to meake it incorporaré the 
better: ‘ Keep'continually firrinig; and take care it 
do’ net bury to: Take it off prefently’after;- and 
put it up in a giaz’d Pot: it is more folid than an 
Ointment, end'fcarce folid enough for a Piailter, 


They fpredd'tt upon Pledgets, and apply ic to the 


Ukcer, which muft be firtt wathéed with the De 
coétion, and Linen Cloths ftecp’d in thé fame D&E 
codtion mult be put over the others; Fhey muff 
renew it every eight Hours. © a 

g. An excellent Water: for-a Gapgrene.. Take 
four Ounces of the Roots of round: Ariftolochy, 


which after you have taken off the Bark you are - 


td cut into round ‘Slices? Wath thetn thrice in 
white Wine; put them into a glaz’d Pot with cighe 
Ounces of ‘fine Sugar, and two Parts Pints of 
good white Wine; ftop the Pot welf, and lute ie 
in fuch- a mariner that the Fume may nor get out; 
boil it clone third of itis ‘wafted; then take it 
off the Fire, and when ‘it: is cold, ftrain the Wa- 
ter thro’ a white Linen Cioth, and put it up ina 
Phial well ftopp’d, and keepit for yfe. - | 
GANGRENE, a Diftemper incident to Fforfes, 
the fame ‘being a running and’ creeping Sore, 
which as far as it rans mortifies‘the Fiefh, cauf- 
ing it to rot, fo that of Neceffity that Member 
wherein it -is radicated mpft' be’ cyt off; chings 
that are proper for curing of this Evil, are 
the Leaves, Fruits, or Roots of Briony; but 
being a great. Purger it muft be corre&ted: The 
Leaves of Bugle bruifed and apply’d, or the Juice 
thereof, is good to wath the Place infeéted ; the 
Meal of Darnel is proper to flop Gangrenes, 
Cankers, €%c. Alfo Water-crefles, Mallows, 
Elder Leaves, Brook Lime, mouldy Hay and 


' Bran boiled in the Grounds of Strong-beer, =e 
: al 


faid thereto very hot, is good to ftay its fpreading ; 
fo is a Deco@ion of the Leaves or Bark of Ta- 
marisk good to bathe the Place; 

The Author of the Gentleman’s Recreation fays, 
a Wound tending to a Mortification is called a 
Gangrene, 28 a confirmed Mortification ‘is ftiled 
aS 
Lisidnefs, and afterwards Blacknefs of the Part, 
3 fadden and unwented Softnefs, and a Smell 
sefembling that of a dead Carcafe: That a young 
Gasgrene is cured by an early Scarification of the 
Part to the Quick with a Fleam, and wafhing it 


twice a Day with Salt Water, and covering the 


whole Weund with Flax fteeped in the ftrongett 
Lime Water ; or otherwife by the following 


¢ergent, compoended of true Allum a Pound,, 


half a Pound of Geresaxz Copperas in coarfe 
@owder, and three Ounces of fine Powder 
of Verdigreafe; all which boil in a Gallon 
bf ftrong Vinegar till half is confumed. Keep 
the uniirained Liquor in'a Glafs Phial, which 
fhake as often as you apply it, and in cafe it 


proves not ftrong enough, add two Ounces of 


“Aqua-fortis to every Quart. | 
« GARDEN; a Piece of Ground commonly fi- 
mated behing a Houfe to give it Air, and inclofed 


with Walls, the fame being defigned either for. 


Fruit, Legumes or Flowers; hence itis we di- 


ftinguifh three Sorts of Gardens, use, the Fruit, . 
Kitchen and Flower Garden: To thefe a fourth : 
may be added, which is a fixe Garden that com- ; 
prehends the others, to which alfo fome things | 


ere added of a greater or leffer Extent,’ according 
to the Expence the Perfon would be at, or the 
Soil which is made ufe of; fine Gardens ufually 
belong to Country Houfes or Houfes of Pleafire, 
gvhere the Owners commonly fpend fome part 
ef their time and refide. oe 7 
«The Situation of the Ggound is a thing ver 
effential to it, and it requires five ‘tlifigs in Pad. 
gicular, a ee ented 


e ‘ 


ti/ 


z. A health Expofitton. Ry oie Wy Oy | 
2..A good Soil, eee a ee 

- g. A reafonable Quantity of Water. ; a 
4 A fine Profpet. hd : . 

- g. The Commodioutnefs of the Placé. 


Lord 


ae 


® 
d 
e 


5°. The Top of a Mosntain and «a véty tow: 
or marfhy Vale are Extremes to be equally ayoid-. 


ed: A gentle Afcent or a Plain-are Healthy Expo- 
fitions; Plenty of Water, Shelter from Winds, 


and :a Profpe& from a rifing Ground :feem tofur-. 
emourt the Advantages of a Plain; the worft Ex- |- 
‘ pofition is that ¢o the North, and thagto the South,’ 


wr at leat co the Kaft, may be look’d upon to be 
ithe beft of apy. 0 ‘a ae es 

a. I. ‘The-Ground which is:good thould/not be 
ftony nor hard to be cultivated; it ought to be 


meithertoa dry not to moift, neither too light | 
‘nor.t0o ‘fandy; when it is dug you’ ought to find ' 
ou may: 


uit good at :lealt for two Foot deep: - 


«judge of. the Badnefs of the Soit--if it: be covered 


with Briars, wild Thyme, Thiftles, and other nox- ‘| - 


-ious Herbs and Plants; and ‘if the Trees, ‘which 
igrow thereabouts, are crooked, ilimade, grubbed, 
dull greemand full of Mofs.: 


. HE. I’'s'Weater is neceflary for'the Prefervation .| 


°Of Plants,“whi¢h othéerwie would perith chro’ too 
cmuch Drinefs. It is:notlefs fo for the Embel- 
lithments of Gardens; Canals, Cafcades and Jets 
-d’eaur yield aPleafure to which few are Strangers, 


eo 


e/us ; that the Symptoms are an Infenfidility, 


‘buc two things mutt be minded; firit, that you 
>. * + . 
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Mould not have a Superabundance of Water, 
Which will render the Air unwholfome, and {e- 
condly, that it moft not be ftanding ; but you ought 
‘fo to manage, that it may have fome Iffues or Vent 
oa it boa a | 
- 4. good Profpe@ is one of the fineft Orna- 

ments ofa Garden, and you muft be extremely folici. 
tous to lay hold of all the Advantages you can meet 
with for this End, that the Place wili afford: and 
Jet not your View be interrupted by fome Woods 
or Fences, which you muft afterwards be obliged 
to remove. The Opennefs of the Country which 
you {ee, contributes very much to the Vegetation 
of Apap yliies ee eve a free Air, and do 
not find themfelves buryed in th ich i 
up and confined. : cei oa eo: 

V. A Country Seat ought not to be far 
a River, to the end that you m 
you want convenient! 


from 
ay have things 
y brought to you, or have 
the ufe of whatever it produces. If a Foreft is 
near i¢ will furnifh the Houfe with Fuel: Regard 
alfo mutt be had to the Road, whether it be fandy 
or hard; that you may convenientlgppats thither 
in Winter as well as Summer. ally, thofe 
forts of Gardens fhoyld not be far from Towns and 
Villages; for if they are planted in a wide Coun- 
try, thofe who five there could find no prefent 
Help, in cafe any Accident fhoutd happen to them. 
We may alfo add'ta thefe Articles the Care of 
the Gardiner and the Eye of the Mafter. : 
i Precautions to be afed in refpe@ to a Gardiner 

- | | | a aardiner 
' £. You-oughte to make choice of fuch a Mai 
wh6 is well quatified in his Bufinefs, saa 
‘whieh-he-has given good Proofy,’: ‘|. . - 

“2. He muft not 
‘withitoo much Preci 
| fome time, 
; igen 

__. 3. The farger the Gardew ‘ts,’ the more th 
‘Charge will be jn executing his 'Defign, and es 
one wher is ae done; and therefore he 

Ould coniider well the Expence, and proporti 
apnea to it." See Cade - sae ee os 
“ Elere follow a few fundamehrsal Maxims fo 
‘the well ordering of a Garden, - = - oe 
"  ¥, Art-ought to give way to Natute. 
|: , Every thing ought to appear natural in a Gar 
-dew';’a Wood fhould be fo fitaated 4s to cover 
the Heights, or fill the Bottoms that are upon the 
oon of a Houft; a Canal fhould be made in‘a 
low Place to receive the Water that runs from 
fome ee ne Heights. ce he 
. ie A Garden fhould not be obfafcated or dark- 
ened, | a | . - 
. Gardens that'aré too much covered and too full 
of Thickets aré glosmy and dull; you fhould have 
‘Efplanades, Parterres’ and a Bowlingreen about 
‘the Building, ’ ain | ; 


, 
4 
° ar) 2 


. 


put his Defigns in Execution 
pitation ; it’s good to paufe for 
and confule with knowing Perfons at 


{ 


f 
‘ 


} 


Places where ‘it may be thought convenient. 
A Garden fHogid not be’ t66 open. | 


enjoying this Kind’ of 
pt the Sight in certain 
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_ 7. You matt not repeat the fame Pieces on 
both fides, except it be in open Places, where by 
comparing them together by your Eye you may 
judge of their Symmetry, as in Parterres, Bowling- 
greens, Quincunxes and Groves open to a Come 
artiment: “But. in Groves form’d of Rows of 
Fruit Trees and Foreft Trees, the Defigns and 
the detach’d Parts fhould be always varied; but 
how much foever diverfify’d they may be, they 
ought always to match and have Conformity one 
with another, fo as to quadrate with, and pafs 
thro” one another, to make Gaps, Interruptions 
of View, and very agreeable Enfilades. 
_ 8. The Defigns thould reprefent fomething that 
is grand; little things fhould. be avoided, elpeci- 
ally Walks wherein two Perfons can fcarce go 
along ct Front zou alt think beforehand of the 
oom Trees will take up, when the 7 
their full Growth. ie ; a ee 
9. All thefe Rules muft be varioufly obferved 
acording to the different Sorts of Gardexs, which 
may be reduced into three, wz. Gardens upon a 
perfect Level, Gardens updn a gentle Afcent, and 
Gardens whofe Level aaa honnc: are intercut with 
Defcents of Terraffes, Glacis or Slopes, Talus’s, 
Exe. The Defigns which {uit one of: thefe forts 
of Gardens very often dg not with another. . 
_ The Fruit, Kitchen and Flower Gardew may in 
this Place be all joyn’d together ; becaufe that which 
is apply’d to the one is commonly apply’d ta the 
other; the Fruit Tree Garden is that where Trees 
are cultivated that bear Fruit, fuch as Peach Trees; 
Pear Trees, Apricock Trees, Plum Trees, Cherry 
Trees, and others. . a ; 
The Kitchen Garden is that wherein. they raife 
Legumes and Herbs ufed in Potages, Sallets and 
Ragoes ; and the Flower Gardes is. that whereim 
they raife all forts of Plants that yield Flowera, 
as Orange T’rees, Violets, Anemones, Tulips, 
Gilliflowers, and others. © 0 2p cist 
As to the Qualities of Ground proper for 
Garden, you will know whether it be good, ef- 
pecially for Fruit Trees, if firft, = 70: 0 0 or 
Every thing that the Ground produces, whether 
of it felf or by Culture, is fine, vigorous, abound- - 
ing, and confequently when you fee nothing that 
is meager, nothing little when it fhould be. large, — 
and nothing yellow when it ought to be green. 
. Secondly, when you fmell to an EHandful of 
this Earth, and that it fends forth no ill Scent. - 
Thirdly, if it is eafily: manured, ‘and is nat toe 
ftony. | hae oe a 
_ Fourthly, if when -you fee-it is. {upple, Withe 
out being too dry and Jight, like: Turt Ground, 
on thofe Enughs thatare wholly fandy.. 
Fifshly, if it be not too, moift, as marfhy 
Grourids are, ftrong like Mould ar pure Soil, and 
ly partake very much of the Nature of 
ays. ee: 


, ae es ee ae ae en ae ee a ‘ 
_ Finally, as to the Colour, the beft.is that which 
isof a darkihh grey.; there-are alfo-thofe which are 
of adark red that arg vesy,good ; but -M.Chomel 
fays he never faw thofe that were. in themfelves 
very whitethat were very good. 2. 
It’s neceffary that tho’ the Earth, next to the Sa- 
perficies appears;to be very good, that ‘yet. the Earth 
underneath to the Depth of three Feet :fhould be 
like ic; a very important Maxim, and.of which 
you ought to be well affured, by the, means of 
digging the fame at leaft in five or.fix. different 
Places. nie foe | 
People. are much miftaken when they. conterit 
themfelves with a migine Depth, and efpecully 
. im 


Year, when vegetable Ornaments are out of Sea- |. 
fon; and they afford good Variety to the Eye,. 
efpecially if placed in Fountains, Ponds, or Groves, 
where they feem more furprifing than in open 
Places; and they are to manage the Alleys and 
Ornaments in fuch a manner, that they may give 
over pafling on inthe one, and imploy their time 
to view and obferve the others. 

General Difpofitions that fhould Le made in a 

fine Garden. j 

1. The Length of the Garden fhould be one 
third, or one half more than the Breadth of it; 
oblong Pieces being more agreeable to, the Sight 
than others. | 2s 

2..The Parterre fhould be placed near the 
Houfe. | ) 

It’s proper that the Houfe thould be higher than 
the Parterre; that fo you oe ho the Windows 
the more eafily judge of the Beauty of the Defign 
in the Parterre, and that the Sight may be diverted | 
with the different Fiowers planted therein; where 
‘to have Groves or Thickets, Pallifadoes, Green- 
Salls in cqgvenient Places, will depend upon the 
Situation the Place; thefe things fhould 4c- 
company the Parterre to fet it off: A Parterre, be 
it never {0 fine, ought to be diverfify’d. ‘ 

3. The Head of the Parterre fhould be adorn’d 
with Bafons or Water Pieces ; above the Pallifades, 
‘whether high or low, a Wood fhould be planted 
‘sa circular Form, and indented like the Foot 
of a Goofe to lead into the great Walks: The 
Space between the Bafon and Pallifade fhould be 
fill’d with Pieces of Embroidery, or green Plots 
‘adorn’d with Yew, Boxes and Flower Pots. | 

What has been faid ought not to be practifed 
but.when there is no Pro pe@; but if there are 
{ome things that. muft be managed after another 
manner, they then practife feveral Pieces of Par- 

‘terre one after another, whether of Imbroidery, 
Compattments after the Englifo way, or coup'’d 
Pieces feparated at certain Spaces by Walks acrofs: 
“Parterres of Embroidery fhould be always near the 
Houfe. : : ! 
"4. The greatWalk fhould be open to the Front of 
the Houfe and croffed by another laid out ‘by a 
‘Line: The Walls mutt be opened at the Ends of 
shefe Walks. Grates fhould be placed at thefe A- 
pertures; or elfe a Ditch made on the Outfide broad. 
and deep enough to hinder any to pafs into the 
Garden: Care muft be taken to pierce the other 
Walks acrofs in a manner which will moft con- 
tribute to the Profpe& thefe Openings will af- 
ford. : 

_g. Having obferved every ne has been faid, 
‘difpofe in the moft convenient Places your lofty 
Trees, Quincunxes, Cloifters, Galleries, Cabinets, 
‘Green-Salls, Labyrinths, Bowling-greens, Amphi- 
theaters, and-other Pieces which you are to adorn 
with Fountains, Canals and Figures that will con- 
tribute much to the Embellifhment of the Garden 
‘you may in low and marthy Places, which you, 
have no mind to raife, pradtife Bowling-greens, 
Bofquets and other things: You are only to raife 
‘the Ground thro’ which you are to continue your 
"Walks which abut thereon. _ 

‘6, Iv’s proper to obferve that you fhould diver- 
fify all the Parts of your Garden, and oppofe.one 
‘thing.to another; do not place all your. Parterres 
On One fide, and all your Wood on the other, but 
one Wood againft a Parterre or Bowling-green ; 
ek Which is full, againft that which is void, and 
aoe aintt sats ‘ raifed to - 
“make Oppdfition | Let a round Bafon be encom- 
+ “pailed with an‘ottogonal Walk. | se 
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in Earths for Trees, and Plants that have Jong 
Roots, as Artichoaks, Beet Raves, Scorfoneras, 
Parfnips, fc. 


If you would experimentally know whether the 
ardes Of, wath and . 


Ground be proper to make a 
diffolve it in Waters if there is much Mud or 
Slime it’s good, but if there is more Water than 
Mud, it is barren; if you find it gluey and tena- 
cious by rubbing it between your Hands, as if ie 
were Wax, you may conclude it is wholly ufelefs ; 


but you muft above all things rémove Stones out | 


of your Garden-Ground, and leave no Rifts there- 
in for feat the Sun fhould penetrate fo far into 
‘the Earth as to burn the Roots of the Trees; but 
that Land which is fatiowed and eafily cultivated 
is fertil, if it be neither too wet nor too dry; and 


fo is that which Birds frequent when it is newly. 


turn’d up, and efpecially Ravens, that follow the 
Tra@ of the Digger: If the Ground is not good, 
there are thofe that fay,it may be correéted and im- 
roved by patting fome rich Earth upon that which 
s poor, and that if you put fome good rich moilt 
Earth upon that which is dry, and mix them to- 
gether it will do. | 
_ Asto the Culture of the Ground the moft fre- 
quent Dreffings are generally the beft; neverthe- 
Jefs in reference to Trees four Dreffings in a 
‘Year will do, vz. in the Spring, at Mid/ummer, the 
end of Aaga/?, and juft before Winter; and gene- 
rally {peaking, you mu(t never fuffer thé Ground to 
be over-run withWeeds, nor to be fo trampled and 
made hollow that much Water may fettle there. 
Smalt Plants, fuch as Strawberries, Succory, 
Lettice, &'e. require often, Weeding, and they 
‘will come on the better. — i ae 
All forts of rotten Dang of any Animal what- 
foever, be it Horfe, Mule, Ox, Cow, €s’c. are 
very good for the Improvement of the Ground, 
‘where your Kitchen Garden Plants and Herbs are 
fer; that of Sheep has more Salt in it than all the 
reft, and therefore you muft not ufe fo great a 
Quantity of it; the fame thing may in a manner be 
Taid of that of Hens and Pigeons; but fome give 
their Opinions againft the ufe of it, becaufe of a 
fort of Vermine call’d by fome Vine-Fretters, of 
‘which they are always full, and which commonly 
are Jnjurious to Plants. © ~~ a 
‘ Dung made of Leaves that are well rotted, are 
fcarcely to be ufed, unlefs to be fpread upon Seeds 
newly fow'd, to hiader the Rains or Waterings 
to beat too much upon the'Surface, which would 
make the Seed come up with Difficulty. ts 
- All the Legumes of the Kitchen Gardew require 
much dunging, but the Plants of Trees require none. 
The only good Place where to .put your Ma- 
mures is towards the Surface. a 
The worfe placed Dung for the Trenches’ is 
that which is put in the Bottom. nee 
As to thofe Trenches, it cannot be faid that they 
are good and well made, unlefs they are near fix 
Foot broad, and three Footdeep. 
At what time foever you have a mind to dung 
our Gardex or your Field, take care that the 
ind blows to the Weftward without Rain ; if 
you will remember to. make this Obfervation you 
Cannot want great Plenty thereby. S 7 
‘ Watering is a very neceflary Work for a Gar- 
dex, efpecially when the Heats are great, and 
when the Dog-days come on, it fhould be done 
Morning and Evening for fear the Water fhould 
be over-heated by the San and fo burn the Roots; 
however, you muft obferve not to water them 
too much, for that may hart the Roots. 


tie to their 


You muft not draw Water out of very deep 
Wells for fear it may fpoil the Roots by its over 
much Coolnefs; bit if you have fo other you 
mult draw it foe Hours before you ule if, and 
expofe it to the Sun, to the end it may be.warm’d. 

As to the Quantity of Water to be ufed, the 
Age of the Plants moft be your Guide; for new 
Plants are lefs fubje@ td Thirft, and thofe which 
are ufed to be watered do much require it; and 
you muft ufe your Watering Pot leifurely, to the 
end the Plants may be equally Watered, and not 
be drown’d, for by this means their Life is pre- 
ferved, which otherwife muft vanith away, and 
therefore you itmuft chake ‘em drink as if they 
fuck’d the Breafts. i. 

As to the common Difpofition of Fruit Tree, 
and Kitchen Gardews, that is efteemed to be the 
belt, as well as the moft commodious, that is 
made as much as Bites in well regulated 
Squares, and ordered in fuch a manner that the 
Length may fomewhat exceed the Breadth; the 
‘Walks alfo thould be of a convenient and pro- 
portionable Breadth, as well in regard to the 


“Length, as the Extent of the Garden. 


~_ The common Paths for the Convenience of the 
Work thould be about a Foot broad: Let a Gar- 
diner be never fo well skill’d and well dif ofed, 
he will never do well, if he is deftitute of Wa- 
ter:for his ufe, asthe Plants require it, 

As to what relates to the planting of Fruit 


‘Trees, it’s enoagh and of Importance you fhould 
‘find that your Plant, even when it is in the Nur- 


fery, fhould have a cleanand fhining Bark, and 
that the Shoots of the Yedr thould be long and 
vigorous; ‘and if ft be alréady taken out of the 
Ground, you muft likewife obferve the Roots, 
and’ fee that they’ be fair, very found, and that 
they-be paflably thick in Proportion ‘to the Stem ; 
and never make ufe of thofe which.are in a manner 
nothing but Hair. os 

*? "Phe ftraicett Trees, and thofe that. have. only 
one Stem, ee be chofen as the beft for 
planting ;'as to the Peach and even Apricock Trees, 
thofe that have been grafted but one Year, rro- 
vided the Shoot be fair, are more valuable than 
thofe that have been two or more; and in this 
refpe& you tuft be more circum({peé in reference 
to Peach than Apricock Trees, and never take any 
Of the firft fort that has not in the lower Part of 
the’ Stem, fair, found and whole Eyes or Buds: 
That Stem which is as thick as your Thumb or 
fomewhat more is particularly to be valued in your 
Peach Trees: The Peach grafted on Almond 


Trees thrive beft in dry light Grounds; but it is’ 


ae otherwife with thofe that are grafted upon 
lumb Trees. : 

As to all forts of Dwarf Trees they fhould be 
two or three Inches about.at the Bortom. 

It’s enough that Apple Trees grafted upon 
Quince be but an Inch thick. a 

Here, without enumerating the principal Kinds 
of Fruit Trees, which all of them are to be 
found under their refpeGive Heads; we are to 
obferve that to prepare a Tree for planting, you 
muft firft take off all the hairy or fibrous Part of 
the Root, which indeed is contrary to the Senti- 
ments of Zheophraftus, who fays, Stulzun ef a- 
mittere radices gras babemus, ut ae biped nevaS, 
contra Xenxopbow; preferve only the thick Roots 
and thofe that are the neweft ; they are ufually of 
a dark red, and have a more livety Tin@ure than 
told ones; you muft thorten them in Propor- 
hicknefs; the longeft Root in 


> 


a 


nine itt moift Earth. 


‘Dwatf Trees fhotid not éxceed’ eight yor nine 
Inches, and in thofe of a taller Growth it fhould be 


about a Foot; but the Roots of Mulberry and | 1d 
| } from four'to feven or eight{Fathoms; and Care 


Cherry Ttees may be fomewhat longer. | 
- "Phe weakeltRoots,are reckoned to be one, two, 
thtee dd four Inches‘at moft, and. that according 
4s they are more or lefSid Thicknef, 
_ That Réot is're¢koned to border moft upon 
‘Perfection, which has. four or five Roots round 
the Foot, and whett ih particular .they are. very 
near as fo many Linés"drdwn from the Center to 
the Cirturhftrence; and indeed fwo. or three good 
ones are worth twehty indifferent ones. Some have 
planted Trees wich @ fingle Root that have fuc- 
eceded very well, tho’ contrary fo Expectation. 
As to the time for planting, the Seafon fhould be 
‘dry, that the Earth mag the more eafily. flip about 
‘the Roots, and leave bo empty Space; and efpe- 
‘cially Care maft be taken that. it do not forma 
fort of Mortar, which afterwards coming to har- 
den, hinders che Produgtion and ftriking of new 
A proper Seafon for planting is ‘from the Begin- 
ning of November to the end of March, the Begin- 
ning of November is the beft for dry Grounds, and 
the Beginning of March for moilt ones. (The 
Difpofition of the Roots require. that. the loweft 
Part of all fhould not bé above a Foot deep. i 
the Ground, and that ‘that which‘comes nighe 
the Sutface fhould be covered eigit or nine Inches : 
You miay alfo form a Butt or {mall rifing Ground 
about the Roots. in dry Earths to binder the Sun 
to corrupt them; “arid when the Tree bas taken 
Roog well, you may remove x. es 
Before you plant you muft prune the Roots, 
each Stem muft be cut to what Length they fhauid 
have vais ftaying to nip ’em after they are 
lanted.. eT ee bats 
P Dwarfs fhould’ be régulated ‘in their Heights to 
five or fix Inches, in dry Ground, and eight: or 


As for tall Trees five or fix Foot is a good 
Length in all forts of Earths. ©. 2 sigh te 
You mutt in planting turn the heft Roots to that 
fide where there is moft Earth; and let not one 
of your Plants, if poffible, in¢line at-all down- 
wards, but rather face the Horizon. © ss 
Thofe, who after planting fhake their fmal] 
Trees, and ftamp upon the Earth, are much i 
the wrong for fo doing; but the Cafe fs nor the 
fame with large. ones, about which the Ground 
fhould be ftamp’d, and a little rais’d to fecure them 
againft the Violence of the Winds.) 
Trees in Efpaliers thould have. their Heads -in- 
tlining to the Wall, but yet in fuch a mantier. that 
the Extremity of the Head fhould be three or four 
Inches diftant from it, and that the Wound do not 
appear. | _ i | 
Fhe Diftance between them ought to be regu- 
lated according to the Goodnefs of the Ground, 
and particularly the Height of the Walls; thus if 
your Walls are high, you may place ’em nearer 
Ohe another, than you fhould do when it is low. 
Asto the common Diftances. in Efpaliers, the 
Rule is from five or fix to ten, eleven or twel¥e 
Feet, but it muft be fo only, when the Walls are 
about twelve Feet high or more: You always fuffer 
our Tree to mount in order to adorn the upper 
art between two Others that embellith the lower: 
and fo in this Cafe the Trees may be placed five 
ao Ao oo fons oo apaaing. but for Walls that 
ne ore than fix or feven t high, the S 
mult be about srine Feet. Foot nigh se Srage 


The Diftance of bufhy Dwarfs ought to be 
from eight and nine Feet‘to a dozen Feet and 
more; and for tall Trees the Difance fhould be 


muft be taken that you allow your Trees a great- 
er Diftance in a good ‘than a bad Soil, becaufe 
their Heads will require more Room. [If the 
Trenches are newly made, the Earth will fink 
three or four Inches at leaft. ; 
It’s _neceffary the Earth thould be kept higher 
than the. adjacent. Superficies, and to avoid the 
Inconveniency of haying your, Trees fink too 
deep in she Ground: It imports. ‘not.mnuch whe 
ther‘ the Graft be within or without in refpe& to 
Kernel Fruits; but for Stone Fruit, ‘it’s: beft it 
fhould not be covered with any Earth. . It’s a 
neceflary Confideration that-the Roots be placed 
fo well and in fuch a manner thao they.may not 
be incommoded either’ with two much Heat, 
much Cold, or withthe Spaden sti 
“To touch only here in general upon, the Ex- 
pofition of Froit Trees, the beft ofall, in our 
Climates isthe South, and the North isthe wort; 
the Eaftern-Expofition does. not ,come, much 
fhort of the Southern, and efpecially in bot, Coun- 
tries; the Weltern is not bad for Peaches, Plumbs, 
Peats, fc. byt it is fo for Mufcat, Chaflelas and. 
large Grapes. See : 
sto the time of prn 


| ) ning Fruit Trees, .it muft 
be ‘always after the Fall of the Leaf, till new 
Leaves begit to appear, and you mult prune.no 
Trée above once ina Year; and take this Precau- 
tion with’ you, that it is pot .amifs for you t 
prone thofe that are weakelft earlier,, add thofe 
that are more vigorous later, =, |. 
_ The reafoa for ptuning’ is twofold, fir to 
difpofethe' Trees to yield the fairer-Fruit, and fep 
cohdly to réndé them more agrecahle-to tHe Eye 
than they Would otherwife be, if unprun’d, and 
thi$ ‘is to. be attdined by the means of the Figure 
yougivetoevery Tren, 5° gt 
‘The Fortin ought to vary according to the Dif- 
ference'of thé Plants, and,this: Difference extends 
nd farther thati to Dwarts aud Trees, in E(palier; 
for as to tall do not generally, ftand 


. 


‘rees they 
upon pruning them often. ee oe us 
It is to the thick Branches only this Figure is to 
be imparted ; and it is extremely neceffary it fhould 
be well uriderftood : A Dwarf thar makes a fine 
Figure‘thould have’a low Stem, open in the mids | 
dle, round ip its Circumference, and equally gar- 
nithed on’: all fides; but’ that which is of the 
greateft Importance of any is the Opening in the 
_middlé; and ‘the grearéft, Fault of all is too much 
confuled Wodd in the middle, and therefore moft 
neceffarilytobe ayoided, |... | 
An E thatier in due Perfeétion ought to have 
its Strength and its Branches equally divided into. 
two oppofite fides, to the End it may be equally 
furnith’d iin its whole Extent:. As to the Place 
where the Head is to begin, if the Stock be low, 
it thould be about half a Foot of the Ground, 
but if it-be tall, therf ic fhould begin at the Extre« 
add of the Stock, which is ufually fix or feven 
oot. 
To diftinguifh the different forts of Branches 
im Fruit Trees, the Secret depends upon the Di- 
ftancé between the Branches, and the good Ma- 
_nagement of them, whether the Branches aré 
thick and ftrong, or fmall and weak, there is a 
teafon for lopping them off, or preferving them, 
for fuffering "em to grow long, or for pruning 
| "em, 
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"em fhort, there are good and bad both of the 
thick and flender fort. 

The good Branches are thofe that grow accord- 
ing to the Order of Nature, and then they yicld 
large Buds, and very near one another. ‘The bad 
on the other tide grow contrary to the natural 
Courfe, and then they have flat Buds, and fuch 
‘as are remote from one another, and hence they 
have had the Name of Branches of falfe Vood. 

To underftand the Order of Nature, Branches 
fhould not grow but upon thofe that have been 
fhortned by the laft pruning; and fo all thofe that 
grow elfewhere are falfe Wood. 

In the fecond Place, you are to know, in re- 
ference to the order ot new Branches, that if 
there are more than one, that at the Extremity 
fhould be thicker and longer than that which ts 
immediately under it, and this fame Branch fhould 
be thicker and longer than the third, and fo of all 
the re(t; and contequently if you find a thick 
Branch in the Place where it thould be fmall, it’s 
a Branch of falfe Wood; to which however there 
are {ome finall Exceptions, which may be feen un- 
der the Article of Prusz:zg. x ) 

On Stoneand Kernel Fruit Trees, the fmall are 
good for Fruit, and the thick for Wood ;. but the 
contrary is to be preferred in Fig Trees and the 

ine. | , 
_ As for the Method of Pruning, People take ‘it 
to be a much more difficult Work than it is, and 
when you are once Maiter of the Principles to 


go upon, the Operation will appear eafy, which 


in effeG is the Matterpiece of Gardening. 


Tne moft remarkable Maxims are, firft, . that 
young Trees are eafier to be prun’d than old’ 
ones, and efpecially thofe that have been often. 
ill prun’d, and have not the Form they. aught to. 


enjoy: The ablett Gardiners are puzzled to cor- 


rect old Faults: Secondly, the ftrong- Branches. 


fhould be cut fhort, and generally reduced to five, 
fix, or feven Inches; tho’ there are fome Cafes, 


d but.q very few, wherein they fhould be left . 
tie ‘ |. ‘|. Phat Branch which grows at the Extremity of 


longer. . | 
In the third Place, there are thofe among others 


that oughe to be kept fhorter, and fome longer, 


even. to eight, nine or ten Inches and more, .nay 
even toa 
more ftijl, and efpecially Peach Trees, Plumb 
Trees and Cherry Trees in Efpalier; this mutt 
be regulated according to the Strength or Thick- 
nels of the Tree, fo as to-‘make it capable to nou- 
rifh well, and bear Fsuits without breaking under 
the Weight of them. As for thofe Trees that are 
vigorous, and at the fame time have a good Ap- 
pearance, you cannot have too many of thofe we 


call Fruit Branches, provided they caufe no 


Confufion; but for the thick ones, call’d Wood 
Branches, you leave no more generally on all forts 
of Trees, but one of all thofe which grow from 
each Pruning of the preceding Year. 

Unlefs the Trees are very vigorous, the Extre- 
Inities of the new Branches will not ftand very 
far from one another, and will not face the op- 
polite Places,and fo the Sides will be naked, info- 
much that it will be neceffary to fill them out 
of Hand, in order to perfect the Figure of the 
Tree, and in this Cafe you may leave on two, and 
even three Branches, but upon Condition that they 
be all of them of ditterent Lengths, and never 
-make a forked Figure. - 

Fruit Branches perith after they have donc bearing, 
‘but with this Diftinétion, that in Stone Fruit, it hap- 


pens about the End of onc, two, or three Years at. 


oot, a Foat and an half, and perhaps’ 


moft, andin Kernel Fruits after they have bore fou 
Or five Years: therefore it is neceflary you fhould 
have the Forelight, and provide for new Branches 
inthe room of thofe you know will perith; other- 
wife the Inconveniency of Want and Barennefs 
.will attend you. 

Thofe forts of Fruit Branches are good, in 
what Part foever the Tree they thoor forth: But 
a thick one is bad when onthe Inlide of a Dwarf 


Tree, unlefs perhaps it fo happen that it fills up 


that which is too wide, as it otten comes to pafs 
in fome of them. 

The Beauty therefore of Trees, and the Plenty 
and Beauty of the Fruit therefore depends chiefly up- 
on good pruning and ordering of certain Branches, 
which at the fame time are thick and good, and 
you are entirely to lop off thofe that are large and 

ad. | 

And becaufe it fometimes happens that a Branch, 
which the Year betore had becn left long in order 
to bear Fruit, comes to receive more Nourifhment 
than naturally it ought to have, and fo becomes 
thick, and fends forth other thick ones, one of 
your chiefelt Cares in pruning confitts not only 
in Managing this Branch as you do other woody 
Branches ; but above all you muft not fuffer any 
thick one at its Extremity, unlef$ you havea mind 
it fhould run all into Wood. —— 

In pruuing it is belt quite to take off the higheft 
Branches which are thick, and to keep only the 
lowe(ft than to do the contrary; provided that the 
highelt Branches are not.in a better Pofition to 
cumtribute to the Beauty of the Trees than the lowes, 
which does not commonly happen; and in fuch a 
Cafe the higheft muft be preferved and the loweft 
cut off: This Management tends very much to 
your having fine Trees, and you may be fure that 
Plenty of fair Fruit will not fail to fucceed fuch 
a Difpofition of a good Figure, feeing you take 
none away of the {mall Branches that bear Eruie; 
but on the contrary {eek to multiply and free ’em 
from every thing that afterwards may tend ta Hurt. 


“that which had been abated, heing taken off, all 
the Sap which went into the upper ones that are 
removed will enter into it, and thus the Branch 
will become much ftronger, and confequenthy 
capable of greater Produétions than otherwife.it 
would havebeen. 7 

But becanfe fometimes it comes to pafs, even 
contrary to the Courfe of Nature, that weak 
Branches are found at the End of a thick one, 
which had becn prun’d the preceding Year, it 
will be beft to preferve thefe weak Branches; and 
jn that Cafe the great ones muft be prun’d, which 
being under thefe weak ones, wil! contribute the 
. better to make a handfome Figure. 


.. .. Befides Pruning, there is alfo another Operatian 


ufed, whichis called Nipping or Pixching, and this 
is generally of more Advantage to Peach Trees 
than others: The Effe@ which fucceeds this Work 
isto hinder the Branches from growing too big, 
and confequently unfit to bear Fruit; it will alfo 
hinder "em to- grow long, and of Confequence 
run too foon into Wood, and fo be liable ta be 
broken by high Winds. _ 

Another Effe@ of this Pinching is, that inftead 
of one Branch it will bring forth feveral, amon 
which there will be fmall ones for Fruit, an 
Jarge ones for Wood: The time to practife this 
‘Work is in May and Fune, and the way is to nip 
the Branch with your Nais, which being about 
half'a Footlong, or a littlemore, will begin to ap- 
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pear thick; and to do it effeGtually you muft re- 
duce this thick Branch to two or three Buds; and 
ff the pinched Branch will ftill perfift to grow 
thick, you muft in like manner ever repeat the 
Operation, and never pinch the weak ones. 

It’s ufually about the middle of May that Efpa- 
liers require to be impaled or- faftened againft the 
Wall; the Beauty of this Work contifts in rang- 
ing the Branches orderly on the right and lett; 
and let them be fo managed that nothing that ts 
confufed, empty and crofs may be feen; but for- 
afmuch as a void Space is that which is to be 
fhunn’d above all the reft, you muft make no 
Scruple of croffing them, when you cannot other- 
wife fill up the Vacuity. 

You mutt carefully begin your Work as often 
as the Branches appear to be long enough to be 
tyed or faftened, and fo may othewife run the 
‘Rifque of being broken, if left loofe. 

Above all things it is expedient you fhould pre- 
ferve all the fine Branches which the Peach Trees 
fhoot out in Summer; unlefs they grow in fuch 
Plenty as to become confufed amongft one ano- 
sol which very rarely happens in a well ordered 

ree, 

But in Cafes of great Neceffity you muft with 
great Prudence cut off clofe fome of thofe that 
are the moft exuberant, and this will hinder thofe 
that are concealed to grow too long and become 
bad ; and it will not alfo be amifs to take away from 
Pear Trees in Efpaliers thofe Branches of falfe 
Wood that fometimes grow before, and from 
_thofe Dwarfs that grow in the middle of them. 

As to the Choice of Flowers in general, the 
way to know, and how to cultivate and preferve 
%em, you muft always choofe thofe that are the 
faireft and moft valued; for otherwife you would 
{pend your time to no Purpofe; every fort muft 
_be kept apart, particularly thofe that bear a large 
Flower, as Bulbs for Example, the double Spanifo 
Jonquil, Rofe Narciffus, and among Roots the 
Ranunculus’s, becaufe thefe forts of F lowers can- 
not bear the Company of others. Tulips and Ane- 
‘mones may alfo be placed round the Beds near 
the Borders, and other Flowers in the middle 
intermix’d with other Species: And thus the Di- 


verfity of Flowers in every Bed will be beautiful 


and very pleafing to the Eye. 

There is a Neceflity of knowing not only thefe 
kinds of Flowers, and in what Situation they 
fhould be, that is, whether they fhould be fet in the 
Shade or in the Sun, whether in rich or in light 
Ground, and whether in Pots or open Earth. 
This is what is principally to be minded in ma- 
naging the Culture of each fort according to their 
Nature and Qualities. 

A good Gardiner fhould not be ignorant in 
the Art of cultivating Flowers; tho’ they are not 
managed all in the fame manner; for as the 
differ from one another, fo they require a partt- 
cular Culture; and therefore he muft know the 
time when to prepare his Garden, the Rules to be 
obferved in planting, and the Method of gather- 
ing the Seeds, how to fow them; the Seafons of 
tranfplanting, the Way of watering, the time of 
weeding, and when ’tis proper to deftroy thofe Ani- 
mals that are noxious to the Flowers. Finally, 
the time when and how he mutt take up and pre- 
-ferve the Bulbs and Roots of Flowers, that all 
things may be done regularly and in good Order. © 

0 make. Layers of Vine, Fig Trees, Goofe- 
ties, dsc, he has n® more to do than to lay the 
fanches in the Ground, and cover them in the 


middle with Earth five or fix Inches thick, in. fuch 
a manner that thofe Branches ftick ftill to the 
Tree which produces them, and that their farther 
End is five or fix Inches out of the Ground: the 
Branches thus laid will continue fo till the 
Month of November, and then taking Root they 
cut them off from the Tree, and replant them in 
fuch Places as they thall judge proper for them. 

Now to put Trees into Baskets, Pots and Cafes 
they fill them half full of Earth, prune the Trees. 
and plant’em. The Baskets and Pots are put 
aie into the Earth, but the Cafes are kept out 
of it. 

To put Bulbs of Tuberofes, Jonquils, Narcif- 
fus’s of Conftantinople, biyachiths: tor, yee 
when they have fo done they fet the Pots in Hor- 
beds, and they are carefully to cover them with 
Frames, Glaffes, Straw, ey) 

The way of making Trenches and digging of 
the Ground is not practifed now as they did here- 
tofore, when they threw away all the Earth they 
dug up; lofing their time thereby, and being at 
an _unneceflary Expence. ) 

QVhat there is now to be done is to dig a Hole 
forthwith in the Ground of the Breadth of a 
Trench and a Fathom in Length, that is thrown 
upon the adjacent Alley or Path, and this is the 
only Earth you will work twice; for when you 
come to the End of the Trench, there will re- 
main one empty Hole, which you muft fill with 
thofe Earths that came out of the firft Hole or 
Gage. The firit Hole being made, you mutt fill ie 
with the Earth that was dug up, putting into the 
Bottom of it that which was upon the Surface, 
and making a new Surface of that which was in 
the Bottom; this Work makes a natural Slope or 
Shelving, and in cafe you havea mind to dung this 
Earth, let the Dung be ready upon the Brink of 
the Trench, and as the fame time that three or 
four Men dig up the Earth and throw it beforé 
them, there muft be one on the Brink of *the 
Trench to {pread the Dung upon the Talus; and 
by this means the Earth will be well mix’d, and 
not at all trod down, as ’tis ufual with thofe Gar- 
diners, who firft make a Bed of Dung, then a Bed 
of Earth, and afterwards work the whole together 
and continue thefe Lays both of the one and the 
Other, and work ’em on one another till the 
Trench is entirely fill’d. - 

Andjfor the manner of making Beds, they firft 
form ’em with large Horfe or Mule Dung, and 
this Dung ought either to be entirely new, or at 
leaft mix'd with about one third of old Dung, 
provided it be dry and not rotten; for that which 
is rOtten is not, any more than Ox, Cow, and 
Hog’s Dung at all proper to make Beds of, as 
well becaufe it has but little or no Heat in it, 
which ts the more neceflary for Beds, as for that 
thefeforts of rotten Dungs, generally fpeaking, are 
atcended with an fll Smell, which ic imparts to 
the Plants that are raifed therein, and makes ’em 
have an ill Tafte. 

By large new Dung, is to be underftood that 
which is newly taken from under the Horfes, and 
has not ferv’d ’em for Litter above one Night or 
two at moft; and for great old Dung, that is 
meant which when it was new had been heaped 


-up ina dryPlace, where it had lain all Summer, 


and till the time came to have it ufed, and to 
ferve either for Coverings for Fig Trees, Arti- 
choaks, Succories, sc. againft the Winter Cold, 
or to make common Beds thereof. 


To 
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To make Beds; when you have mark’d out 
and regulated. the Place where yout Bed is to be, 
meafure or mark ig with, 3, Cord, and canvey thi- 
ther Doffers of great Dung-one after another, and. 
begin the Row. at the Place where the Bed ought 
to terminate; and when that is done, -ler the Ger- 
diner begin to work at the Place where he ended 
his Raw of Doffers; that fo the Dung being 
embarraffed with nothing: upon it, he may. the 
more readily ayd eafily go qn. with his Labour: 
Let thé Gardings therefare take the Dung with 
his Irou Fork, and, if he is a little handy, he will 
turn it up ane manage it fo dextronfly that all the 
Ends of the Dung will be found within the Bed, 
and the Overplus forma fort of a Back on the 
Outfide of it; the firft Bed being made f{quare and 
of a regular Bregdth, which commonly is four 
Foot, and on a Length as. will ferve the Pur- 
pofe; let the Gardiner afterwards go on with his 
{écond and third, é9'¢. beat’em with the Back of his 
Fork, itainp.upon them {9 fee if there is any Defe@, 
to the ¢hd be may prefently. remedy it, the Bed be- 
ing equally managed throyghont in fuch a Man- 

er, that there ig na Rlace made weaker ‘than 
she other: and {9 proceed in his Work that the 
Bed may attain tothe Length, Breadth and Height ic 
qught to. have: The regular Height fhould be, be- 
tween rwo and three Feet; after it is made it wilt 
row lefs by 4 Foot and better, when.it is preffed 
down ad tenled: toe oe 
** There are feveral Sorts of Beds, fome of them 
are for raiing fome Plants in certajo Seafonus of 
the Year, which our Glingste cansiat. produce in 
open Eagth, fuch as Salletings, Suawberries, Cu- 
cumbers and Mejons; and that you may obtain 
thei, Beds are made in November, December, Fa 
wuary, Merch and April, and thefe Beads aught ta 
haye a ceptain Quantity ses Mould, and ought 
alfo tohavg Hear enongh Mat they may be able to 
‘impart ix to this Moetd, and to the Plants char are 
therein. Jt’s an Invention of the Gardineérs againgt 
Cold, the cryel Enemy of the Vegetation of Plants, 
- ‘Thereare other Beds which are made in order to 
raife Mufhrooms in.all the Seafons of the Year, 
and you may have of them in every Month; but 
thefe Beds cannot coritinue good always, for 
when the great Heat of them is wholly gone 
they grow mouldy within; they ufually make ’em 
of frefh and fan q Earth, wherein they form a 
Trench of aboot fix Inches; and make’em floping 
with a Covering of Earth, and upon that another 
of large dry Dung, five or fix Inches.thick, which 
in Winter fecures the Mufhrooms from Froft, 
which would ruin them, and to prevent the Dif- 
orders the great Heat would occafion; thofe 
Muthroom Beds are likewife fightly watered twice 
-ar.thrice'a Week. 7 _ 


As to the Breadth of thefe Beds, they ought! 


to be in all four Feer, and two or three high 


-when they are firf{ made, but they will afterwards 
fink aF pot, when the great Heat of the Bed is over. | 
ngth that depends upon the! 


As vo sheir 
Quantity of Dung you yfe, and fo you may have: 
Several Sizes; but all the Beds ought to be in fome: 
Sort alike in Height and Breadth. 

The difference there is befides between thofe: 

/  sBeds, which by their Hest are to produce Plants, ' 
and thofe: wherein Mofbrgoms are raifed, confitts : 

- firft, for that thefe laft are not to.be funk into the: 
Earth, as the others are half a Foot; unlefs ghey, 
be fuch Beds as the French call Deaf:Beds, that is! 
Beds fo far funk in the Earth, that they do not! 
exceed the Height of the Surface of the adjacent| 
Ground; the fecond Difference is that the firtt! 


Beds fhould be placed regularly and even at the 
Top, whereas the others ate’ fiarply raifed; ‘ano- 
ther Difference there is, that the firlt ought to be 
fupply’d with a reafonably large Quantity of fine 

ould, as {oon as. they aré made, whereas you 
put very little Earth on:the others: This Mould 
by its Heavinefs contributes to.make the Beds fink 
down, and to heat foon: They fometimes put 
more and fometimes lefs of it, to the Thick- 
nefs of fix or feven Inches, if it be to fow com- 
mon Plants in, as {mall falletting Melons, Cucum- 
bet, Lettices to head, és’. nay they add to the 
Thicknefs of a Foot of it, if Radithes are to be 
fow’d, Sorrel, Mejons, &5’c. to be replanted. 

But before you fow or replant, tho’ upon a Bed 
newly made, you moft tarry fix or feven Days, 
and fometimes ten or.a Dozen to give your Bed 
time to heat, and afterward to allow time for this 
Heat, which is very violent, to diminith pretty 
much; and this Diminution will appear when the 
Bed is funk dawn and fettled, and that when you 
thrutt your Haud into the Mould you find the 
Heat moderate; To drefs your Mould you muft 
make ule of a Board that is about a Foot broad 
and place it upon the fides of the Bed about two 
Inches from the Edge, you keep it firm as well 
with your lett Hand as Knee and your whole 
Body, and afterwards with your right at ond End, 
prefs this Mauld againft the Board, and prefs it fo 
Much as to make acquire a fort of Confiftence 
infomuch that when the Board is taken away, how 
crumbling fa ea eee Mould is in its own Na- 
ture, yer te will keep all together as if ic was 4 pret- 
ea nl age a Teg 
. When this Mould is managed to the Lengt 
of the Board, you muft change che Place of ed 
do the fame over all the fides of the Bed; ‘if the 
Board be fomewhar long, and confequent! y heavy 
you mut ufe the Affiftance of two or three Per- 
fons in the fame manner, and at the fame time. ro 
drefs the Mauid ; or‘ it the Gardiner be alone, he 
rout Lupport: this Board with {mall Sticks fix’d-on 
she Edge ofthis dre@ Dong: The Bed: ought to 
appear as even as a Bed made in. open Ground: 
Every ching will be lof, ‘or:‘at Jeaft in Diforder 
# you either fow or plant too .foon, cr if you 
tarry too long: ‘The Heat of the Bed may Iatt very 
well for ten or twelve’ Days .after. it ‘has been 
fow’'d or planted ; but when zhat is Over, and thac 
yon perceive the Bed ‘grows too cold, you muft 
have {ome good new Dung to heat it again afl 
Over, as well to renew the Heat, as afterwards 
to. keep in it the Temper it thould have, and the 
fame as it was when you began to fow or plane 
it; infomuch that the Plants, inftead of ‘finkia; 
therein and perifhing, may vifibly geow and im- 
prove as. they ought to do. Sy 

Ie’s not very neceffary to obferve that a fimple 


feng wing of Heat. will ferve for two adjoini ng Beds; 


but it is convenient you fhould know that this re- 
hewing of it: between two Beds ought not to be 


near fo ftropg as when there is but one, for as the 
ufugl Interval between is about a Foot broad and 


better for the Path, a little Dung will ferveto fill 
that Place, and this reheating will reciprocally be 


Kept up in its Vigour by the Neighbourhood of 
the two adjoyning Beds; but when the Bed’ js 


fingle, the reheating fhould be two Foot broad at 
leaft throughout, ‘and as high as the Bed, and very 


often higher. | 


When you dre about renewing the ‘Heat, it’s 
not glways neceflary you thould have freth Dung, 
it’s very often.done without, and that by ftirring 
thoroughly that which .is decay’d, provided it be 
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‘ Sorrel, for-being animated by the moderate Heat 


- the Stuff thoroughly from Top to Bottom, and 


~ 


ss 


‘ afterwards into a 
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not rotten; By this Work you may be able even 
to renew the Heat for eight or ten Days: There 
is no Neceffity of mixing new Dung therewith, 
unlefs ic be when the Rottennefs of the whole, or at 
leaft a Part manifefts to you, that it ts not good 
enough to impart as much Heat as is neceflary for 
the Plants you would raife in your Beds. ! 

If you pull Afparagus or Strawberries out of 
their own Beds, and afterwards tranfplant them 
inio thefe, and that you are apprehenfive of cold 
Weather, you muft cover them carefully with 


Balm, ‘Tarragon, és’. arid: likewife would have 


then take ’em out, hang ’em in the Corner of a 


| of two Inches, and of the fame Breadth 
Glaffes or Frames; and even prevent a hard Froft |; Bed, you. may fow it therein, ahd fo thick. hips 


from penetrating and {poiling your Plants; they. } cover entirely the Bottom of the : 
alfo make ufe Bf a Coverite of dry Dung or |; make a Buthel ferve for aBed of Hastie F etd 
Straw over thofe Glaffes or Frames; and your 
Plants will not fail to thrive in Beds thus ac- 
commodated and fupported by the Renewal of 
the Heat from time to time. 

This way is good and commodious enough for 


_— 


it with a little Mould: They cover them wi 
Glaffes or long Straw to hinder the Birds to re 


or kill the Seed; but the long Straw mutt be tak 

off when the Seed begins'to thoot up well a ihe 
Expiration of five or fix Days; and thefe Let- 
tices in ten or .a dozen Days after are gene- 


of. the Beds they will thoot forth in fome fifteen 
Days time in the fame manner as they do in open 
Earth in the Month of May, and afterwards pe- 
rifh; but it is not good for Afparagus, for thefe ‘be- 
ing pluck’d upand afterwards replanted, will not 
mount fo well as when heated in open Ground. 

"Ie follows then that it is beft for Afparagus, and 
even for Sorrel, that you fhould entirely, even to 
the Depth of two Foot and better, remove the 
Earth which is in the Paths between two Beds; 
thefe Paths fhould be a Foot broad and more; 
and you mutt afterwards fill them quite up with 
hot Dung in order to heat the neighbouring Earth} 
and if jt befor Afparagus you muft cover the whole 
Bed with the fame Dung to help to heat it; and 
‘when the Afparagus begin to fhoot, you muft put 
Glaffes on every Stem, or elfe cover the whole 
Bed with Glafs Frames; and you mutt afterwards, 
in order to keep up the Heat of thefe Paths, ftit 


the Heat of the Bed are not exceffive. © 
If you: would have your Garden look green and 
flourifhing, you muft water ic with Water where- 
i. eae igor phio atten or Melilot has been 
eeped, or water the Squares with | in 
Fenugreek ‘has been bruifed. — aioe 
GARDEN FENCES and AVENUES: a 
| Plantation: of Trees for the Defence and Orna- 
ment of a Garden ; Places that lie open being al- 
ways expofed co. pernicious Winds, ‘it’s highly 
neceflary that: Gardens fhould be defetided from 
them by planting Foreft ‘Trees of the fevetial Kinds 
that will beft fuir’ tagNarure of the ‘Soil,: and 
may be made to cortelpond with the Defign of a 
Garden to be made, from whence will ‘arife both 
Profit and ‘Pleafure, by their defending the Plan- 
tations of Fruit Trees or other tender Plants. and 
make the whole more agreeable.  T'rees proper 
for this Purpofe and moft in Efteem are’ ° = 


renew the Heat from time to time; and moreovet 
ou muft cover the Glaffes or Frames with dry 
ung or Straw. ie : 


The Feet or Stock of thefe A{paragus being thus 


‘reheated, and finding an hot Afr under thefe ‘The Englifo Eim, sw are 3 
Glaffes or Glafs Frames in the fame manner as if Lime. ~ eset | 
it were in the Months of April.or May, they pre Horfe‘Chefjrat, | 

fently come up of a dark red Colour, and after- '- DetchEm 

-wards become green and long as if Nature had _ Smooth Dutch Elm, 

produced them in warm and temperate Weather : _  iWitchEIm 

The only Inconvenience that arifes. by the Reno ‘Abeal, ee 


-vation of the Heats is, that as they ought to be very § | 

violent in order to penetrate the cold Earth, they 7 - a, ee a | 
fpoil and deftroy thefe Stocks, ‘fo that Afparagus, | There are few Defigns.of Gardens, if there is 
‘inftead of lafting fifteen’ Years and doing well, | Room for it, but what have Avenues or Walks ‘of 

come up but pitifully, and the mott you can do is, Trees, or at leaft ought to have in the Front Ap- 
-when you have faffered them to reft two or three | proaches of the Houfe, and from the Termination 
Years after the firft reheating, to reheat "em a fe- | of the Garden backwards or fome other remark- 

cond time. 5 | able Center, ‘and fometimes from all of them: 
Strawberries that are reheated on a Bed begin to .| Tho” at the fame time the Defigner has not fo 
fhoot forth in Faszwary, bloffom in February and | much re arded the intire Defence of their Gardens 
March, and yield Frutt in Apri/ and May; the belt ,| from il) Weather, as the Beauty of Views, which 

Way of ordering them is in September to.put them by no means fhould be neglected, and is entirely 

into Pots in very boo ‘and bah light Earth, and -| confiftent with the other, and fhould be made a pare 

edin December; you may alfo | of it by carrying them from the defign’d Avenues 
«plant: them in Beds without potting them; you.j round the Ourfide of the Gardens at a proper 
‘may cut off their Trailings in March, and foe | Diftance, parallel to the Garden Walls; at leatt 
Leaves that are fuperfluous: The Earth in the | on the Eaft, North and Weft fides. 

Pots mutt be always light, and a little moift, and || The Planter ought to take particular Care not to 
- fhould there be exceflive Heats for fome Days in | come too near the Wall of the Garden with che 
March or April, you mult give ’em a little North planting Lines of the Foreft Trees, for the Roots 

Airs 20d Cover em again at Night. ae will in time get to the Borders of Fruit Trees, and 

‘If.you would have Sallets of Lettice mix’d with |.fo impoverith them, as quite to ‘deftroy them, : or 
| Peat | eS at 


Common Chefnut. © | 


gilda estate ES e. with the Furnitures of ° 


long, and four Foot broad, and laftly they cover 


them, the Heat to evaporate, andthe Frotft to fpoil. 


vg 


Radifhes and fo forth, you muft prepare Beds 3 * 
before, and you muft fteep a'Bag full of Lettice | 
Seeds in Water for about four and twenty Hours ; ° 


Chimney, or at leaft.in-fome Place where the | 
Froft cannot penetrate; the Seed being thus foak’d, 
drained and heated fo as to begin to bud and! 
when you have dug {mall Furrows to the Depth | 


rally big enough to be cut with a Knife a 
eaten in Sallets; in cafe Froft and Snow or aaa 


at leatt hinder:them from having any tolerable Crop | jor more ufed than’ any other, particuldily “year ! 


of Fruit: The Heads when grown tall will. keep- 


away too. much of the:Sun'and Air, and occafion 
a great Deinefs in the Ground every where near 
them; every thing planted within their Reach will 
languith and decay, and alfo harbour Infe@s: Butin 
eafe the. Klanter is fo'much confin’d that he has 
not Ground enough to allow the proper Diftances 
hereafter :defcribed, he -muft in that Cafe make 
eof Lime Trees or.Horfe Chefnuts, whofe 
oots da lefs harm than thofe of Elms, Abeals,, 
or almoft any other “Eree, and with Management 
they may ‘do well enough, tho’ their Heads are not 
the beft'Defence.. °°. 
; Avenues:in generat ought to be planted nobly 
wide, efpecially thofe leading to the Front of any 
Houle, the Buiiding to ‘be quite clear at leaft of 
the planting Lines : If Gounter-Avenues are plant- 
ed, which is the beft way for Shade, they may be 
fram thicty: five to. fifty Foot, according to the 
Bighefs' of: the’ Defign and grand Approach: 
fien the. Planting is defign’d to be parallel to 
the Garden Wall for Detence,: ’tis beft not to 
come nearer. than fifty or fixty Foot: If the Trees 
are good and carefully planted, an hundred Foot 
May not be too near; fo that any Diftance between 
‘ky and @ hundred Foor may do for Elms, Limes, 
Horfe Chefinuts, és’. But.for Abeals, eighty or 
an bundred Foot is near enough, they being more 
fubje&t.toq cua iaod. fpawn from the Roots than 
other ‘T’rees, and thould never be planted but in 
cold, , wet, ‘unweildy Soils, wherein othes T'rces 
will not delight. en Oe . ee. 2 roe 
The Diftance fromthe Wall to the ‘firtt Line of 
Trees. for Defence may be called the Grand Ap- 
proach continued round: The next Line of Trees 
she Counter Ayenue, for wherever there is Room 
a double Row muft be fet,‘tho’ it be not at the 
exa& Difance: of the grand Approach and Coun- 
ter-ayenuc, by which means you Will ke the better 
defended, and have a fhady Communication from 
each fide of the Houfe.to the grand Avenues at 
any tithe-of-the Day in the hotreft Weather. 
. Af there: is any particular -Afpeét from whence 
the Wind: is mare troublefome to the Garden than 
any other, by pafling between two Hills not far 
from the Plantation, or by the Opennefs of the 
‘Country not meeting with any Refiftance, it will 
‘be then: proper to detach from the Avenues at a 
proper Diltance, a Plantation of Foreft Trees, fo 
Hifpofed as to.receive the firft Outrage ‘of the 
Wind, before it reaches the Garden or other Line 
‘of Trees, which maybe done in fuch a manner 
"as to make it a part of the Defign, and it will be 
extremely ufeful to the Garden, and add a parti- 
‘Cular Beauty and Pleafure to the whole. 
_ The &xgii/h Elm is preferable to all other Fo- 
‘ret Trees tor this Purpofe, in all Grounds where 
at will fucceed, which it does in molt Places if 
‘carefully planted, very wet or extreme fhallow 
dry Ground excepted: It bears cutting, heading, 
roping. in any-imanner whatever, perhaps with 
‘More ouccefs than ony other Tree; It is out in 
green Leaves in the Spring with the earlieft Plants, 
and continues in Beauty as long as any other Tree; 
lt makes an incomparable Hedge, and for lofty 
‘Efpaliers is preferable to all others. | 
“> The Lime Tree claims the fecond Place, efpe- 
-Clally for Avenues, where each Tree is to take 
cuts natural Figure: The regular Shape ict has in 
“growing, beautiful Colour of its Leaves, Agree- 
ablenets of .ita Shade, and its Roots doing lefs 
:Hust.than moft other Trees, makes it as much 
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Walls or in Gardens ; it makes an agréeeable-Hedyt, * 
j bears cutting very well, will do-well in any toler-. 
‘able Soil, if noe wet .at bottom, and Very cold, ' 
;bu aa moft in deep Karth inctitied.’to be’ 
‘dandy. © os Mute a Saga - 
~The Horfe Chefnut_ for the: Noblenef§ Of its: 
Leaves, Beauty of . its Flowers, quick Growth' 
and Inoffenfivenefé of ‘its Roots may well be: et: 
-_teemed a fine Plant for Shade and Ornament, ‘and’ 
fhould every. where be ufed in Places thatare well’ 
defended from ftrong, Winds, becaufe wherever: 
it grows freely, and is nor skilfully managed now 
and then by cutting, its Branches are fubj¢& to be 
{plit down; tis very early-in coming out, delights’ 
in a ftrong hearty Soil, but will do in any tolerable 
Earth with paod Care in planting, if it be not too 
wet, and will bear forming Efpalierwife; but nor 
under fo clofe Cutting or Confinement, as thofe’ 
inntioned before, and requirés rather to be hand-: 
prun’d witha Knife than clipt ‘or {truck up Hedges! 
wife with a Hook; becaufe’ ic fhoors long be-' 
ween the Buds, and will not bredk out at any 
other Place but at the Joints, which are very re~ 
gular, the Buds and. Leaves ‘being always oppo-. 
fite to eachother.: 0% Ui. te os 
Rough Dutch Elms, broad leaved Witch’ Elm; 
and the {mooth Dutch Elm, ‘a kind between ‘the 
other two, may alfo be ufed iil’ Avenues or Plat- 
toons of Trees: They are qaicker of Growth 
than the Exglifb, and will do. tolerably well: al- 
mott in any Soil; they are not fo often: ufed be= 
caufe they are more frie! Sas irregular in, 
their Growth, and fo neither fo beautiful nor fo 
clofe a Shade and, Fence; however they may be 
helped by a skilful Hand in pruming every -third. ot 
fourth Year, repeated three or four times :: The 
Luxuriance of their fhooting makes'them ‘oftefi 
top heavy, and expofés them to the Wind, whith 
makes them require a more than common Case-iti 
ftaking ; the Dutch Elm is peculiarly ufeful: for 
Efpaliers, it growing finer than either of the two 
forts laft mentioned both int Leaves and thoots: 
and is much quicker than the Exzh/p ;'it remove 
well, and with- common Care teldom mifcarries, 
to which the Englifo Elm is fubje@. 7": a7 
_ There is nothing to be faid of the Oak in ths 
Place, it being very feldomt uted in’ Plantations of 
this Nature, requiring fo long timé to raife it up 
to any tolerable Stature in the Narfery Way,.‘and 
is not fubje& to thrive much after its being tcant: 
planted of any Bignefs. es aaa 
The common Chefnat in a Soil proper for it does 
very well inAventies, Plattoons or Grove-like Plan- 
tations, and being planted clofe together will rife 
to a confiderable Height; but being planted fingly, 
where the Tree fhall take its own natural Form, 
it is rather inclin’d to fpread or grow globous 
than ll; the Leaf is very noble, the Colour fine, 
and the Shade equal to any Tree: Their Wood 
comes nearelt that of an Oak, and the Fruit is 
very ferviceable in a Park of Deer, but at firlt 
raifing are a little tedious, and not fo often ufed 
by way of Defence as the Trees above mention’d. 
_ The Beech, tho’ in many A pa in Eagland, 
where it grows naturally in a Soil proper for it, ar- 
rives to be a very large and ftately Tree, yet in the 
Nurfery ‘way it is the moft tedious and trouble- 
fome to raife to any tolerable Size fit for Avenues 
almoft of alfothers, and after tranfplanting, withr 
out morethan ordinary Care feldom fucceeds well; 
but for Efpalier, planted out young, is is often 
ufed, being much of the fame Nature with the 
, i #iornbeam, 
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Hornbeam, and by fome People equally efteem’d | quite fixed, the Nub or Bottom of the Stem 
for Wildernef$ Work." | : + rt A ghove the Divifion of the Roots, may be: father. 
above the Surface than even with it... . :: — ' 


The Abeal grows more difperfed and loofer in gee 
ts Héad, and fo is worfe for Defence than any} The Tree being fo placed, clofe the Earth well 
about with your Hands, then fill in: miore, and 


of the Kinds before mentiotred, yetis-by'no means 

to be Teft out of the Number of Trees for Ave- tread it pretty well round about the Koor. af the 

nues and.Plantations :, Ie is the quickeft in Growth.| Tree; let the Mound be. made up handfomels, 

of all the Foreft’"Trets, and wilt do toletably | fhelving every way into the.middle: The Suasface’ 
muft be covered three or four Foot raund. the 


well almoft in any Soil, sake wet 
“Ground, where few of the forts before fpoken | Tree with rotten Dung or Fern, Thatch or. Lit< 
of will thrive at all: It feldom: fails by tranf- ter, atid four Inches above the Root of. the Tree, 
lanting, and will grow after any other Free: | or the common Level of the Ground, which wilt 
rs Roots are very injurious to Fruit Trees or other } preferve it both from. Heat and Drought in Sum- 
Plants that grow neat them, and fpread.a greater mer, and from the Severity of the Cold.in Winger. 
Compafs of Ground ‘in lefs ume than any other The next Work is to preferve them from being 
Tree, and therefore they maft be kept at a good injured by the violent thaking of the Wind or- being 
Diftance from Fruit Ptantations. damaged by Cattle: If they.are planted where Cats 
The Rows of Trees compofing the grand Ap- | tle do not frequent, three ftout Stakes. fet. ‘triane 
roach, the Counter-avenues and one or } gular, well fixed in the: Geound at Jome Dittance 
Jantations of Trees, and the Diftancesof Trees | from the Foor of the Tree, mesting.all.in @ 
in the Lines to . ftand from each other befng | Point above about .fix ar feven Poot from‘she 
fettled as before, the next thing is to prepare Ground, to which the Tree muft be well faften< 
Stools, Seats or Mounds for placing the Trees in, ed by Willow Rods with Wifps of Hay.and Rage 
that they may be all ready before you begin to | about the Stem to keep it from being. galled by 
plant, which may be from fix to twelve Foot | the Stakes, will fecure tt from the Winds; and a9 
wide, as the Largenefs of the Plantations, and | often as %is obferved to grow loofe, it maf bs 

new ty’d to keep it from working. 


good or ill Qualities of the Earth may require. a 
If the Plantation be in a publick Park ov 


Place, where Cattle come, the three Stakes m 
be turn’d into a Box, commonly ufed lo England 
to prevent them from barking the Teees; and faits 
ened at the Top in the beft manner that may be to 
prevent -the Wind from having any Power over 
them: You muft be watchful in faking to keop 
the Trees ia. the right Lines, and she . firft dr 


Weather that happensafter the De inning of AMorc 
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Tillage, and fit almoft for any Tree, then a Circle 
of fix or eight Foot diameter is fafficient : If it be 
Grafs the top Spit mutt be dug out and laid on one 
fide without the Circle, the next Spit muft be dog 
ont, fap ofing it so be good Earth, and ljaid on the 
omer fi ye 
broke up fix or cight Inches deep; and thrown 
dawn inp its own Flace 3 when this is done, let 
shat which was the top Spit be tumbied into the give them good watering, efpeci ly if they are.not 
. na wet Soil: The ee be continued as 
it muft be put on the top of | the Seafor fhall requice all che Grft Summer ; and 
. i i in the following Spring, the Earth muft be looferm 
ed in the Mounds roend chem, and .the. firtt dry 
time they mutt have one good watering to fet 
them fae the fecond Year. °° 
Mr. Céomel fays, that. fecret to make Hedges 
of an admirable Invention for the Defence of 
Gardens is to take feveral forts of Seeds, inclofe 
‘em in fome Wax or other giutinogs or tenacious 
Matter, which you are to draw out mto a Length, 
and of which making as it were Lifts or Wefts 
put them into Ground that is. well dung’d, and 
you will have a wonderful artificial Hedge in @ 
fhort time: ‘This was invented and experienced 
by the French King’s Gardiner. . | 
GARDINER, a Workman or Artificer, whofe 
Bufinefs is to take care of a Garden, and the 
Culture thereof; he is often a Domeftick of a 
Gentleman’s Family, and is at other times upoa 
other Footing; be it as it will in that refpe, his 
Bufinefs is to take care of the Garden, with the 
Management of which heis entrutted ; it’s necef- 
{ary to this end, that he fhould know the Culrure 
as wellof Trees as of Flowers; how to adorn the 
Garden according to Times and Seafons, ‘and the 
Detign form’d therein ; that he have a Knowledge 
of all forts of Plants, and all forts of .Fraits, that 
he knows how to graft all manner of ways upon 
Trees and the wild Stocks proper for ‘this end, 
as Pear and Quince Trees ; that he fhould always 
keep his Parterres in good order, clip his Box indue 
Seafon; that he is well-skill’d in Seed, Bulbs, Suck- 
ers, and rare and exotick Flowers; that he-ka0ws 
when tis proper to fow ‘em and co plant, shat 
they may take in the Spring: He mutt likewife be 
ys Se op Gar my GR ee -cacefal 


Easth that can be got the Stool or Mound mu 
Tree is to be planted, near 


Foot above the Ground, all over the whole 


«Lhe Holes or Stools being all fo prepared, tet 
she two End Trees of each Line be planted 


exaétly upright and true, to fight all the reft by. 


away all the broken and bruifed Roots, and the 
great Cuts or Wounds muft always ftand down- 
wards to the Earth: The Heads by praning mutt 
be form’d into a pyramidical ‘Shape to give t 
"an Opportunity of growing upright with the mid- 
dle Shoot: Begin at the lower art of the Head, 
gbout fiftecn Inches from the Stem of the T'ree, 
and fo come out to nothing at the Top, be it 
more or lefs, according to the Strength of the 
Tree and Length of the Flead: They matt by all 
means avoid cutting off the young Shoots clofe 
to the Stems, and then heading them off, a@fome 
do, which very often occafions the Death of the 
Tree: Care mutt be had in placing of the Plant in 
the Hole, not to fet it too deep, efpecially if the 
Soil is hallow and poor, but rather let the Mound 
be raifed up to ipby any neighbouring Earth, and 
the Stools matt BH made fo much the wider, as co 
ten or twelve Foot in the pooreft Ground. The 


the Tree, that the moft part of the Roots maybe in 
the Level or Surtace of the natural Ground ; fup. 
ang the Holes to be pretty near upon 4 level, al- 
Jowing for the fiaking more OF lefs according to 
the Depth = Hole is dug, chat when the Tree is 
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careful and not neglect to water his Garden as 
much as is requifite, in atime of great Drought, 
without which the fineft Flowers will make but 
a pitiful Shew, and be not much lik’d. 

He fhould know moreover how to prepare his 
Soil as well for Orange Trees as late Flowers, 
for want of which they will foon die, and never 
come to any thing: He ought likewife to be well 
skill’d in the Management of Orange Trees to 
keep ’em clear from Bugs and fuch Vermine, to 
hinder the Ants to gnaw them, to take care not 
to over-wet them, for fear they fhould be kill’d; 
to put them into Earth in Winter, and take them 
out in Summer. 

Another part of a Gatdiner’s Bufinefs is to keep 
clean the Alleys and Avenues of the Garden, to 
cut the Trees and Pallifades when there is need of 
It, as well as the Treils and Arbours; to clean 
the Alleys of Weeds, and to repair them from 
time to time, as well as the Parterres. 

He muft not likewife forget to dung the Foot 
of Fruit Trees, from three Years to three Years; 
to take off the unnecefflary Wood that incumbers 
them, and hinders the Fruit to grow big for want 
of Room ; as alfo to weed the Parterre, and take 
away the Weeds which ftifle the Flowers, to keep 
the Bafons very clean, as well as the Jettos, if 
there are any. 

Another Part of the Bufinefs of a Gardiner is 
‘ to know how to make a good Kitchen Garden, 
to fow, plant and rear up all forts of leguminous 
Plants, to make good Beds for Melons, to fuffer 
nothing to be wanting in his Garden, to have 
Artichoaks, Celery, Cardoons and always Salads 
in their Seafons; the whole being kept in good 
Order, and free from all forts of Weeds and Ca- 
terpillars, Snails and all manner of Naftinefs re- 
mov’d, which do a Garden much Hurt, and de- 
firoy what is moft Valuable in it...) 
: Having touch’d thus upon the Choiceand Quali- 
fications of a Gardiner, as well as his Bufinefs 
in general, from our French Author before nam’d; 
it’s neceflary for us to be more particular in re. 


and to begin with the Month of ‘Fanxary; fome 
indeed prune in December, but the true and {ea- 
fonable time for it is in Fanssary. The Gardiner 
fhould prune all the Dwarf Trees, except Pears, 


that are over luxuriant in Wood, and Peach 


Trees. - 
If he has any Trees that are weak and languith- 


ing, now is thetime to take away the former Earth 
and give them new, in cafe there be no Froft 
to hinder him, that the Trees may recover new 
Vigour in the approaching Spring. 

if he has any Trees to plant, this is the Seafon 
for him- to dig the Holes, fuppofing he had not 


done it in December, of fix Foot fquare, and three. 


deep to plant them in, and to bring Dung to be 
laid upon the Earth at the Foot of the Tree newly 
planted. — ; 

If he has any thing to doto the old Trees, as to 
cat off a Root, that they may bear Fruit the bet- 
ter, now is theSeafon for the Work; tho’ it may 
be alfo done in November and December, with 
more Hopes of Succefs. 

If our Gardiner is curious of Rarities, and de- 
firous to have forward Herbs, Roots and Plants, 
as curi’d Lettices, Salads, Herbs, Radifhes, &°c. 
ke muft take care to make Beds to fow the Seeds 
in: Bell-Glaffes will ftand him in great ftead for 
Cabbage Lettices, Cucumbers and Melons: Nei- 
ther muft he forget from time to time to heat his 
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‘Peach Trees, 
_ are to be planted in moift Ground: This is alfo 
_the Seafon for flit-grafting. : 


Af 
{pec to his Bufinefs in-every Month in the Year, ]. -. 
.that there.may be later Peafe when the fir 


Bed again: In this Month he muft likewife make 
his Mxfbroom Beds, which you may fee under 
that Head. 

Now the Gardiner fhould fet about making 
Straw Mats to lay upon the Beds of certain 
Plants whofe Quality require it, and when the 
Weather will not allow him to work in his Gar- 
den, he thould fit up his old Cafes, or make new 
ones for Fig Trees, or any other Ufes for 
which they are neceflary. 

If he has not rubbed the Mofs off the Trees, 
now is the time, provided it be wet Weather ; he 
fhould alfo carry Dung upon the Squares, to dung 
the Ground, where he defigns to fow Potsherbs in 
their Seafon: Now alfo is the time for him to lay 
Straw Mats over his Peafe fown in November or 

ecember. This is the Month for grafting in the 
Slit his Pear Trees, Apple Trees and Plumb 

rees. 

What the Gardiner could not do in the laft 
Month, he muft do in the Month of Febraary< 
He fhould replant Lettices in Nurfery Beds under 
Glafles, to have ’em cabbage early: The curl’d 
Lettice is preferable to the other forts, on the 
Account of its Forwardnefs: If he has not.fown 
his Melon Seed in Yanxzary, he mutt not fail to 
do it now; but not the golden Purflain, that be- 
ing too tender: He fhould continue his flit-grafting 
of Apple Trees, Pear Trees and Plumb Trees, all 
this Month, and if he has yet any Trees to plant, 
he muft not put it off any longer, but do it if the 
Weather permits. 

_ In March he muft make new Beds for replant- 
ing Melons and Cucumbers, and plant all forts 
of Trees, fuch as Pear Trees, Apple Trees, — 
Apricock and Plumb Trees, which 


He is now to fow all forts of Herb Seed in the 


Open Ground, except the golden Purflain towards 


the End of this Month. He is alfo to throw 
Mould on the Beds that are fown, and plane 
ragus. | 

ho’ he has fown Peafe in November or Dea 
cember, ’tis convenient now to fow fome again, 
are 
gone: He fhould not plant thofe Plants which 
have been brought up in Hot-beds till the Begin- 
ve of May, becaufe the Earth muft be warm 

rit. : 


He mutt begin at the End of this Month to give 
his Artichoaks, that are covered with Dung, a 
little Air; and he muft take notice never to do 
this till he is pretty fure there will be no more 
frofty Weather. . 

He is in this Month to feparate the Fig Tree 
Suckers that are laid in open Ground to put them 
into Cafes, and afterwards into Hot-beds. See 
Fig Trees. | : 

He is to prune his Peach, Trees and Apricock 
Treés about the middle of the Month, and if he 


.has any Borders to be édged with fine Herbs, he 


muft not fail to plant them at the End of this 
Month or the Beginning of Apri at fartheft. 
The Gardiners work in April, efpecially about 


Plants and Herbs, is coming on apace: He muft 


begin to fweep and clean the Alleys of his Gar- 
den; he fhould goon fowing Herb Seed, as Sor- 
rel, Beets, Parfley, Chibbols, white and red O- 
nions, és. 

He muft water his young Trees planted fince 
Autuinn, aS well as his flit Grafts: He fhould 


prune Cucumbers and Melons, and eoutinue to 
ow 


ve nr nn ee ae 
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fow ’em. in Beds, that they may be fit.to be re- 
moved into open Ground. 
This is the time to plant Strawberries, and to 
nip off the Sralks from the old Stocks; fo ig is 
to take away all rhe Dung from Artichoaks, and 
fo lay them quite open; to take off their Suckers, 
and plaut them. - , | 
lf the Sap of the Trees rifes at the End of this 
Month, that is the time for Crown-grattiog; if 
~noc ie muft be put off till the nexe. 
The Gardiners fhould now nip the flip Grafts 
_ of Pear, Apple and Plumb Trees, and dig about 
tne Artichoaks, after having removed the Dung 
with which they were covered; he mult remem- 
ber to. make a little Hullow round each Plant, 
thar when he has wetted them, the Water may 
fall away on one fide or (other, 

_ lve Peach Trees being in Bloffam, he muft co- 
Ver them to preferve them from the Frolts: The 
molt experienced Gardiners generally ufe Peafe- 
Hulm, and leave it over them till the Peaches are 
as big as one’s little Finger; the fame Method he 
ought to obterve tor Apricock Trees and Wall 
Plumb Trees. | 

The caretul Gardiner will be follicitous to do 
that in way which he left undone in the preceding 
Month: He will weed the Beds he has fown, that 
his Plants may thrive the better, and at the End of 
the Month thin thofe Roots which come up too 
thick: In the Beginning of this Month he is to 
tow Kidney Beans, and not fooner, becaufe they 
are fo tender, that the leaft Froft would hurt ’°em; 


and there are fometimes fharp Froftsin Apri] and 


Way too. | 

rae may now fow Radifhes in the open Ground, 
as alfo the George Lettice, the Roman, the Royal, 
the Bedlegard, and towards the End of the Monsh 
the Perpignan and German Lettices: He is like- 
wife: to fow both thefe in ‘fume, that -he may 
have fome late in the Year: They thrive better in 
a tree Soil than a light one. ie 

Part of his Butinefs now is to faw Coltyy. 
flowers in Hot-beds, Winter and JMs/an Cabbages, 
and alt torts of Kitchen Garden Seeds, if he 


omitted to do fo in March and April; be is like. 


wile to plant Beet, Cards and Cabbages. | 
- .A good Gardiner in this Month will never fait 
to nip the Woad Branches of his Peach Trees to 
above five. ar fix Buds of the fame Year’s Shoot: 
He fhould prune the Branches of thofe Peach Trees 
that have not brought forth Fruit which fhould be 


prun’d to one Eye, aud he muft take care to dif-. 


bud the other: ’Tis {till time enough for him to 
nip the Matter Shoot of a flip Graft as well as 


Peach Trees, to keep them low, .and to make. 


"cm fprout out Fruit Twigs; without this fmall 
Labour, that Shoot would .be too hard for all the 


relt, and unprofitably confume the Sap of the: 


ree, 


Method laid down under Grafaag: He mutt like- 
wife look over his Apricocks, and if he finds any 


of the Frees are too much loaded with Fruit, he 


is to pluck off {ome of them to preferve, that 
ee which he leaves on the Trees may grow the 
arger, , 
He muft in the Beginning of Mey take his Fig 
Trees our of the Green-houle, and ‘put them into 
a 890d Place of Shelter, and prune them; after 
ee hould give em a good Wetting. 
ns walt Fruit Trees that the Gardiner has 
not dsbudden in May, he mult be fure to do in 
Sir, 1X which Month he mutt alfo pale up his 


He may now graft,crownwife, following the 


Peaches, and at the fame time pluck off thofe 
that are too many, that the Remainder may 
thrive the better: He muft likewite bind up and 
disbud the Vines, water the Fig Trees that are in 
Cafes frequently, and the Plants that want it ina 
dry Seafon. 

Thofe who would graft the Scutcheon Graft 
Way Ought to do it about Aidfummer: Now the 
Gardiner is to fow Succory, Gezoa Lettice, and 

- the feveral forts mentioned in the Work of the lait 

Month; alfo Kidney Beans to have ’em ripe in 

Autumn, and Peafe that they may be had green all 

theSummer. ss 

He is in this Month to nip off the Ends of the 
Fig Tree Branches to within fix Buds of the 
Shoot they have made fince Spring. 

The Fruit of thofe Dwarf Trees that are over- 
laden he muft pluck off at this time, chat thofe he 
leaves On may grow and ripen the better: If he 
has any Box Trees or Pallifadoes under his Care, 
he muft tim ’em now with Diligence, and if 
he has Dung proper for Mufhrooms, he may 
make Beds for them; the Manner may be feen 
under Mufhroom Beds: He fhould likewife in 

‘this Month of ane gather his Scorzonera Seed, 
which fhould be dune in the-‘Morning, as foon as 
the Dewisgone . _ 

He mutt in Fxly go on in fowing Peafe, to be 
ripe in Ocfober, and Kidney Beans, to gather green 
in Autumn; he fhould allo fow Succory for Aus 
tumn and for Winter... __ 

He muft exMhine his Peach Trees in the Be- 
ginning. of this Month, and take away all the 
 ufelefs Shoots; he muft fow a fmall Quantity of 
| Spinage, becaufe it is apt to run two Seed; bat if 
_be is mindful of watering it, "twill be fic to be 
. gathered, and not run up to Seed. | 
: Now ighis time to fow Milas Cabbages, and 


: very often to water his Fig Trees in Cafes, as 
‘ alfo his Plants, and he muft dig about his Cycum- 


bers that are in the naked Earth. | | 

'. His Plumb Trees muft be grafted Seurcheoh- 
wife. in the Beginning of the Month, and the 
, Quince Trees about the middle of it, . but this 
only ig irregular Seafons; but formerly they 
, were not grafted before the. middle of Auguft ; 
‘he muft now begia to uncover and expofe tha 
‘Wall Fruits to the Sun, efpecially Peaches, thas 
they may sake their true Colour. | a 

It is time in Auguzft to gather Lettice Seed, and 
a curious Gardiner will lay each fort of Seeds apart : 
He fhould likewife gather Chibbol, Onion and 
Beet Seeds, leaving the Seed in its Cod till he 
wants to fow it, and then let him rub it out: 
Some havé beat it out with a Peftle and Mortar, 
without bruifing the Grain, which is a very expe- 
-ditious way; and then winnow the Seed that i¢ 
‘may be ckeaner: Now he is to replant Succory, 
‘and to bind thofe that were replanted in ‘Fly; 
‘but Care muft be taken not to tie them too hard 
at top, for fear they thould burft in the middle. 
~ Nowhe is to pull off the Leaves, and lay 
his Wall Fruit quite open to the Sun, tho’ it is 
‘againft the Opinion of fome Gardiners; who are 
‘not for doing it ull eight or ten Days before the 
Fruit comes to its perfect Maturity, 

Bue long Experience has taught others, and 
they have tound it beft to take off the Leaves 
that fhade it above a Month before; and they 
have always. had fine large Peaches and delicata 
Pears of a beautiful Colour, as the Winter Bon- 
Cretien, the Virgoleule; the Colinar, &s¢. It’s 


~ certain that Fruit ripen’d bythe Sun, and chat has 


3 not 


riot been’ much fhiaded. by the Leaves ‘of’ the: 
Trees, wilt always ‘have’ a better. Tafte,’ and 
more lively Colour than any other, becaufe 
its Juice will be better digefted, and its fu- 
perficial Humidity evaporated by the Heat of the 
Nn. : ‘ ; eo ) 
onrye mut examine his Peach Trees: to fee they 
abound notin Sap, and whether they want to be 
pal’d up: Now he fhould fow Cabbage Seed, and 
‘when they are fit for it, to remove them to his 
Norfety: the Gardiner who knows his: Bufinefs 
will be fure to put them ina Place of Shelter 
to prefervé them in Winter that they be plant- 
ed in the Spring. -He is to fow Radifhe$ tor 
Autumin and Chervil. for Winter and Spring. 
He. is to begin towards the middle of Axgu/t 
to graft on the Almond Trees that were plant-_ 
ed in the Spring, and not thofe planted the. 
laftt Year, for they are ftill too full of Sap: 


He mutt. ftill water all his Herbs and Plants, ' 


that want it, fuch as Succory, Radithes, és. and 


cut off the. Stalks from the Plants of the Arti ; 


choaks he has gathered, for they are of no Ufe. 
He is to fow Spinage as in the laft Month, 


and when it is come up muft often water it: He 
mutt gather Peafe that are defign’d for Winter . 
Store;.and when he finds that his good Onions : 
have left off growing, and that their Stalks hin- ; 
’ der their thriving, he muft run a Roller over , 
them. to break them, and the Onion will after ' 
wards thrive: He may in the Beginning of the’ 
Month begin to plant Chibbols tor Levt, or let |.’ ) Gat i 

oe ‘|. Without fail begin his Winter: Task ; and -he ‘muft 


them run upto Seed. -— 
A curious Gardiner wi 


Work: Neither muft Hane fail to plant whire 
Winter Cabbage ; and ab 
fhould fow white Onion Seed; that he may have 
fome in May the Year following ; but ne maf 
not fow a 
up to Seed. 
"Tis part of his 
tember to graft on Standard Almond Stocks; 
they are not fo full of Sap as in Augu/?, which is 


a Bufinefs the Gardiner fhould be very careful to_ 
obferve; for if they abound too much in Sap. 
it will drown the Buds: of the Scutcheons ; 


and in cafe the Grafts of his Dwarf. Almond 
‘Trees failed in the foregoing Year, and that he did 
nothing to them in the Spring, now is his time . 
to graft the new Shoot. te, Oo 
e is now to begin to bind Colliflowers and ‘ 
Cellery; nor muft he forget to bank "em up with 
Easth to whiten them, and to cut-off the Top, 
shat the reft of the Plant may grow the better. 
"Tis in this Month our Gardiner is to pull up 
the Onions to dry them, if he did it not at the lat-. 
ter End of Axgu/t. .He mutt be fure ‘to tread the 
Leaves of Roots, as red Beets, Parfnips, Carrots, | 
tse. and they will thrive after ite. f 
_ Now is his time to cover over his Spanifh Car-, 
doons with Straw, to whiten them, and to hin- : 
der their being broken by high Winds; his :beft , 
way is to bank ’em up well with Earth. He mutt. 
ftill bind his Collyflowers about with Straw, as, 
they begin to ‘head. ee Aa ee 
- _ In the Beginning of the-Month white Onion : 
Seed is to be fown that he: may have ’em after 
thole which he had fown in the Month of Axgajt; 
he is alfo to plant Succory for the Winter, and 
Spinage for Eafter, 7 
The Gardiner in the Month of Ododer thould . 
i 


bo 


‘when commonly the Frofts ‘are over. |: 


I] always in this Month 
dig his Borders, and along-his Walls a third time, ' 
and hough the Alleys of his Beds: -It’s a neceflary . 


ut St. Matthew's Day he , 


great Quantity for fear of its running - 


Bufinefs in the Month of Sep- | 


‘break up his Beds, and lay! the Moald: apart,’ as 
alfo the rotten Dang to be put'into the Beds where 
he.defigns to.fow:Seed or-fet Plants the following 
Spring ; and thofe that have: any Trees: to pfant, 
fhould begin to trench -the Earth,.. that is, 
that which is-neither cold’nor moift, for the Me- 
thod of which: fee.the Planting of Trees. 3. + 

__ In Gardens where the Soil is:hot-and light; the 
Gardiner ought to examine the Trees, and.in cafe 
he finds there.are any dead, he muft make Holes 
‘of’ fix Root’ Square, { mean of old Trees, for if 


‘it is a young Tree that ‘is:dead, and the Earth 


has been already trench’d,.there is.no need ‘then 
of making too'great a Hole; ‘one of three or four 
Foot fquare,.-and two Foor deep will do: This 


-Work will be very ufefal jin.this Month,.for:the 


Rains and great Dews that are frequent will'very 
much help to prepare the Earth; but ’tis' not the 


‘fame in moift and cold-Ground, -where te defers 


this Work till the later End of: February. <3 


_ Isat thé end’ of this Month that the Gardiner 
“puts his. Fig Trees that are in: Cafes 


up.in the 
Green Houte, .as-alfo his: Laurels, ahd’ alluother 
his Shrubs that are afraid of. the Froft.° 0.2 0." 
_ It’s now he isto plant: young Strawberries: in 
Borders and Beds, that they may bring forth Fruit 
the next Year; he is likewife to plant Borders :of 
Box, but as for Borders of fine Herbs, the: mot 
judicious Gardiners have thought they would: hie 
better if they were planted the latter End of March 


on ‘ - 
Se ae ee 


The Gardiner in the Month -of November mu 


put himfelf inthe way.to ‘do it: according to the 
Quality of. the Earth: Thofe Gardiners who have 


''Treesito.ptane in a light Soil, or in.a free Soil, 
‘which is neither hot nor cold, fhould ‘be fure to 


do it in this Month: They thould alfo tet Dang 


-be-carry’d to be laid ‘over the Earth at ‘the Foot of 
-each T-ree they-plant.:. ... |. a hie die 


| When.the. Tops of Afparagus begin to feed, the 
Gardiner moft .not cut them till the Seed is reds 
if he does .it fooner, the next Year’s Growth 
will mifcarry, and they will fhoot out but: littte in 
the Spring... 6 a et Gears 

‘He mutt begin ‘to bank up with Earth his Arti- 
choaks in Soils that are not moift ; for if they are, 


-and he fhould then do it, the-Stalks ‘would .grow 
rotten during the Winter: As to thofe that grow 


in fuch a Soil he muft content himfelf with’ co- 
vering them with dry Dung-or dry Leaves; when 
the Weather appears to be inclined to Froft, the 
Gardiner fhould mind to cover them in Propor- 
tion to the Coldnefs of the Seafon, .and as the 
Froft increafés. — oi 

This is the Month wherein he fhould look.at 


_ the Foot of-thofe Trees that are languifhing, that 


he may apply a proper. Remedy to their Difeafe, 
either by cutting.the Roots, by changing the 
Earth, and laying two or three Dorfers of rotten 
Dang uponin . . | | 

As for light Soils, which have not fo great a 
Body as free Soils, he muft beat the Dung. with 
a Pitch Fork, to bring it as near Mould as-can 
be; and then he muft mix it with. new. Earth, 


after the Method of tranfplanting Trees without 
Earth. | | | 


" November is commonly a wet Month, and that 


-is the beft time to rab the Mofs off the Trees, 


which otherwife will be very prejudicial to them. 


A good Gardiner will not omit difpofing his Wall 
and Dwarf‘Fig Trees that are in the naked Earth, 
fo'as to preferve them from the Froft. ‘.. | 


Ppp We 
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it and cover it with dry Dung to whiten it; and 
it ba would. have -Mathrooms in: the Spring, 
‘he mult, make! a. Bed: for'thema in this Month, for 
‘which fee Myfhroam Bad. ae 

. To. keep Koats in Winter,. 25. Beets, Carrots, 
and Parfgips, he muft choofe a fir Day, and pull 
ahem up with the. Earth about them, then carry 
them into the Greenshaufe, and pur them one by 
another to ufe ag there is occafion.. 

. He may pnreferve Quccory the fame. way; not 
but that he may leave it:im the naked Eacth without 
binding it; and caver, it a little thick with dry 
Dung to: keep it from the Froft, tho’ the Green- 
hoyfe-uadoubtedly is the fafe way.. | 

He-muit pat Collyflqwers. with the Earth abont 
them ia the Geeen-honufe, if their Heads are no 
bigger than a Pigeon’s Egg, and will thrive and 
grow large there, provided. they, 

oot deep in. Earth. . 

Tis. in the Beginni 
- Gardiner omitted:it ia 


Green-houfe, and afterwards in larger Cafes againit 
the Spring; he may now likewife raife fome little 
Herbs for Sallads in Hot-beds, which neverthelefs 
-Cagnot be done but with Glaffes. £13, % 

_ » He may now fow Peafe, provided it be done in. 
a-goad Place of Shelter, thas he may have fome 


early, and he ought to cover them to preferve them | 
from the Froft: Now is his time-af performing; 


‘the Operation of custing the Roots. of old, Trees, , 
40:make ’em bear Fruit: - This Work he may like- 
-wift doin: December and Fanauery: Trees likewife' 
fhould. be tranfplanted in: Novawsber; it may. be: 
done likewith in.the. three following Months; but 
-the: other is the beft., - Peg. 4 
All that-is to be done in fassery may as well 
be done in December, fo that it. is needlef{s to 
‘mnention ithere again; Thus much in-general con- 
cerning the Work of a Gardiner in every Month of | 
the Year, but for his Bufine{s as a Flors/i fee Florift's 
Xear, and you will find what he ia to do in the Frass. 
Garden and Kitchen Garden under the. Names of: 
-the feveral Months of the. Year, as Funmery, Fe-' 
braary, March, &c. 

. GARDEN PLATS, Contrivances for the, 
Beauty and Ornament af a Garden, of which: 
fuch infinite Varieties may be made according to. 
the Luxuriancy of Gardiners Fancies and Inven- 
tions, chat it wonld: be endilefs to- enter upon a' 
Detail of them. | | 
- GARDEN RED COLEWORT, aPlant, fays' 
M. Chomel, that has fome fmall Room in Gar- 


dens on Account ef the Neceflity there is to have’ 


ic ‘in certain Difeafes; there is another fort,: 
which is whipt with fome red Veins, and whofe 
Foor at the time of replanting is all purpled : This 


‘in. the Opinion of the. fame Author feems to be 
one of the beft; for it heads very neat the Ground,, 
and fends forth but few Leavey before it heads, 
which it does fo clofely that the Head is flas all: 


-OVer. 


There is moreover another fort‘extreamtly musk-' 


ed that heads but little, yet is much valued by Rea- 

fon of its good Smell. 
'. GAR 
‘92 10 Gardens, Which being defigned for Recre- 
eae Pleafure, they thould be accommodated 
‘Walks Vomberss they thould be fuited with fueh 
5 a8 may be convenient for ai] Seafons and 


. UPON all OgcaGons;: that. fo when our Laffuude, 


_. If, his Succory be- pha enoagh, he muft bind | 


are: buried half a | 


of this. Mfonth, if the: 
Gober, that be mult fever : 
the great Layers of Fig Trees that have taken ' 
Root in Cafes or Baskets, to put: them into the. 


N WALKS, Places proper to walk 


- owe +e 


—- ow -one—e. - - 


the Rain or fcorching Heat of the Sun, sendet 

the open Walks unpleafint, there ‘midy be ¢ 

Sant till we are willing to repeat our Pra- 
refs. i . 

The beft Walks in Winter wet Senfons ace 
reckoned thofe paved with broad Stones; but fuch 
Stones being very apt to break and moulder with 
the Froft, thofe of moft Experience are of Opini- 
on, that Gravel Walks are! much better: where chey 
are made of agood binding Gravel that will noe 
poach, and if they ase. found to do fo, a good 
Quantity of Sand muft..be mized: with it, and: ie 
will make it folid and: firm,. and render it the 
more beautiful; the loofeft biggelt grained Sand 
that can be got is the belt for this Purpofe: Sente 

rind Or beat Sea Shells, and therewith adda thia 
Coat on the Gravel, which by conftang Rolling iar 
corporates with the Gravel, and prevents its flicks 
ing to ones Shoes: others make ufe of Refufe 
Bricks, which. they pulvesize- and drew-on -theit 
Walks, which gives them a fine Colgur and dries 
up: the Maifture: Some pulverize Simith’s Cinders, 
which are of avery drying Quality: Gravel Walks 
are alfo beft for Fruit Trees, becaufe the-Beama or 
Rays of the San refie@ from them: again we 
Walls. | | ; 
_ The great Inconvenience thofe Walks are fab 
je@ to ase Weeds and Moifture. To prevent 
the Weeds, you muft, when you fic make then, 
dig the Earth away deep where you defign:to lay 
the Gravel: If it is a Clay Land or-a-Soij apt te 
produce Weeda, you fhonid. dig it the deeper, and 
uy your Gravel the Thicker: Some pave their 
alks all over with. large; Pebbles or F lint-ftanes, 
and lay their Grayel on: the Top of them, the 
eoarfer Gravel undernenth and the finelt on the 
Top: You mutft:keep them well. roll’d,. eec® 


ally as foon after Rain”as the Top will be dry 
enough not to ftick to: the Roller, which wilf 
make them bind; and if they grow amioffy og dif- 
coloured, hs may fic "em with a Spade as deep 
as the fine 


Gravel lies, and the waterjng of your 
Walks with the Brine your Meaz is falged in, or 
which is betrer with the Liquor the Sakers. cal 
Bittern, is very good to kill the Worms and Ants 
which are commonly: very pernicious to Walks, 
and alfo the Weeds. 

And as for Moifture, efpecially. after Frofts, 
which by loofning of the Gravel caufes long foak- 
ing Rains to make it ftick and hang to ones Feet, 
the beft Cure4s tq lay the Walks. very round, and 
2 make good Drains where you find the Waver 

tles. | ) 

Walks of Grafs ere much to be preferred ia 
Summer and ia dry Weather, which may-be made 
either by laying them: with Turf, or by: raking 
them fine and level, and fowing them with Hay 
Seed, keeping them well ralled and weeding them 
of the large(t fore of Weeds: often mawing will 
make the Grafs fine: If thefe Walks prove moti, 
you may lay them a little rounding, which will 
make them ¢alt off the Water the better; and 
alfo after they: are grazed: cover them. with fue 
Gravel. or Sand which. will dry up the Moifture, 
on.the Top-of them, and make the Grafs finer ia 
a lisele time, than it was before, whem once the 
Stones or Sand are funk into the Graand: Bust 
till they ase, which will be forme tiste a doing, 
they. will be bue uneven and rongt; however, if 
you lay them on againft Winter, and roll them of- 
ten, the Stones wil! quickly file, fo.as you may 
be able to mow the Grafs, tha’ not fo thort as 
Ought ra be at the firtl: A Water Fable alfo er 
eac 
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‘each fide of the Walks, is very good ta drain 
‘your Walks, and to keep your Grafs and Weeds 
from mixing with your Borders, and make your 


Walks the handfomer and better to the Eye: Thefe ; 


Water Tables fhould be new cur once or twice 

‘a Year, and be cut {trait by a Line. | 
Terrafs Walks are very pleafant and ufefal, and 

alfo beneficial tor the Air, efpecially where they 


raife you up higher for a Profpe@, and where’ 


you have a great deal of fpare Earth or Rubbifb, 
which elfe would colt a 


another Place, as where Water is near, and you 


may make Canals or Ponds, €¢. There may be. 
a Wall on the Ourfide to fupport it, or on both. 
fides; or the Infide to the Garden may be declin- , 
ing and cloathed with Turf, and may be fet with, 


Pallifadoes, or with aclipt Hedge. See Garden. 
GARGARISM; a liquid Medicine made ufe 
of in Gargling, in order to bring Phiegm away 


from the Brain, Or to remedy Diforders in the: 


Throat and other adjacent Parts. It has had its 


Wame from the Part to which it is ufetul, which 


i Uvula or Palate, called in Greek Garga- 
vifna. — 

If Regard be had to the Effeéts of thofe Re- 
medies, there are three forts of them, viz. anodyne 
Gargarifms, which are made of Milk and Cream 
of Burley: aftringent and repercuffive Gargarifms, 
which are not only prepared to ttop Detluxions, 
but alfo to hinder Inflammations, and are made 
of Verjuice, Oxycrate, Juice of green Mulberries, 

wild Pears, Pomegranates, and the like; and 
~ Jailly atzractive Gargarifms, to draw Phiegm from 
the Brain, which are prepared of fharp Simp!es, 

uch as Pepper, Bartham, Muftard Seed, €sc. 
amongft which, according to the Advice of Acs 
tuartas, you muft always mix foveet things, fot 
fear their exceflive Acrimony fhould injure the 
Tafte;’ and they ufually mix with them Rofe- 
tnary, Honey, Oxymet, Hydromel, Syrup of Ste- 
chas, and fometimes the Powders of Cinnamon, 
Pepper, Clove and Nutmeg. oo 

| Gargarifms may be made ufe of at all times, 
and efpecially in the Morning and between Meals; 
But great Caution mutt be had in the afe of them, 
if a Defluxion falls upon the Throat, and in fuch 
4 Cafe the Body muft firft be well purg’d. | 
' Befides chefe three Sorts of Gargarifms, they alfo 
prepare others according to their refpective Ufes; 
for there are thofé which are difcuffive, that aré 
not uled till the Defluxion is over; they are made 
of a Decoéion of Agrimony, Betony, Hyffop, 
Barley, Raifins of the Sun, Rofes, Flowers of 
Stechas and Liquorifh with Rofé and Rofemary 
Eoney; others there are which are mala@ick and 
digettive, and thefe are prepared of Althea, Mal- 
lows, Pellitory of the Wall, Buglofs, Raifins of 
the Sun, Jujubes, Figs, Dates, Liquoriti, Barley, 
Linfced with Sapa and common Honey: Some 
there are which are deterfive, and thele aré. alfo 
of-three‘forts; the firft cleanfe the Mouth of grofs. 
Phiegm that fticks to it, and it’s made of the De- 
coGion of Hyflop, Origan, Marjoram, Sage, 
Thymeand Liquorifh, with fome Oxymel and Rofe 
Honey; the fecond fort cleanfes Ulcers, and is 
prepared of deficcative and altringent Ingredients, 
as of Plantane, Moufe-Ear, Agrimony, Straw-. 
berry Plant, Ceterach, Barley and’ Rofes, boiled’ 
in Stecl Water, with Rofes, Honey and Syrup of 
dry’d Rofes; the thirdis for whitening’ the Teeth, 
and is made of the Deco@ion of Sage, Anthos 
aud Salt, with fome Wine and Squillitick Vine- 
gar: l-his Gargari/m hinders the ‘Teeth to rot. 


reat deal to remove to. 


GARGET or GARGIL, a Diftemper in Black 
Catztle,. and when in the Head is found out by 
the swelling of their Eyes and Lips, and you mutt 
look into their Mouth for Blifters upon their 
Tongues; if there are any they muft be broken; 


j and it the Tongue be fwelled, you muft pull it 


out and look under it: In cafe there be no Blifters 
take a Knife and flip it underneath the Tongue 
an Inch long, to let out the Poifon, and for the 
prefent wafh it with Vinegar; and within an Hour 
give him three Penny worth of Fenugreek, Tur- 
merick, Long-pepper, Ltquorifh Powderand Anni- 
feed in a Quatt of Strong Ale or Beer lukewarm ; 
and to preveut the Diftemper, bleed the Animal 
well in the Spring and Fall, and at the time of 


doing it, give to every one fome Rue in a Pint of 
ns ot Beer, if they be never f& well, luke- 
arm. 


But this Diltempet is fometimes in the Tongue 
and Throat, and then it comes one while from 
Blood, and at other times from eating poifoned 
Grafs, as Dog’s-bane, Goofe-fuot, Helmet-flow- 
ers, &5'c. To cure which they mutt be firtt bled ia 
the Neck, and ne are {welled under the Jaws. 
againft the Throat Bowl, then the Tongue mutt 
be pull’d out, and a Vein cut which lies under it 
and cut the Skin two Inches long under the Tongue 
lengthways to let out the Blood and Water, waft 
ing the faite with Salt, Vinegar and burnt Allom- 
and for the Oatfide that is fwetled, the Hide muft 
be a jutt againt the ibelice Place, four Fin- 
Bers broad every way, and thtn pur in a soog 
Handful of Spear-grafs, ‘Salt and Baier (Heh 
ing fome of the Hole up again: Then take a 
Lump of the bleweft Clay, as much as a Moftard 
Ball, boil it with old Urine, and the middle preeh 
Bark of young Elder, and a good Handful o Salt, 
tetting them boil a good Quarter of an Hour or 
more, and put in a little redfed Bacon, boil them 
all together till they bé as‘ thick as Pap; then batht: 
the Beatt*s Face from the Ears downwards, and 
froke it downwards cowards the Stit as hot as 
he can endure it, doing this three times a Day; 
and, when the Swelling is abated, chem take Tar. 
frefh Butter and Bees War, with which anoint the 
fore Place; but for preventing this Dittemper, do 
as before under the tirft Article; There is aNo an- 
other very good Recefpt for this Diltemper, 
which is to take the bleweft Clay that can be got 
Hog’s Greafe and a little Grountet, which boil in 
new Milk till the Herbs ate well boiled, to whictr 
puc a Handful of Salr, and bafte the Beaft very 
hot with it, but firft bleed Kim and give him three’ 
Penny worth in all of Fenugreek, Tutmerick,’ 
Long: pepper, Anuifeeds, Liquorith, all'in equal 

,Proportions, in a Quart of Strong Ale or Beer, 
‘lukewarm. — 


ed by fome she Murraiw long omphe, it’s a Coufin: 
'Germiatt'to the Murraih, for the Cattle will fwell: 


Po ate! ow op 


‘fume into the Head, and if it'be not ftay’d, it will- 
return into the Breaft, and all the Body over: The 
‘right Naihe of this Difeafe is calcd the Moun-' 
trasn Evil among Beafts, and. is cuted after! this’ 
imanner. — . eee — a ow = 
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Let them Blood in the Neck Vein, both fick 
and found, and give to every Beaft to drink a Pint 
of oldUrine, and a good Quantity of Hen’s Dung 
Jaid in fteep eight or ten Hours, and for every 
Beaft grind a Handful of Rue, and put it to the 
Hens Dung and Urine, when itis ttrained, giving it 
to the Beaits both fick and found; but to keep 
them found if the Year time be dangerous, you 
muft take Thyme, and lay it in fteep in white 
Wine Vinegar, the Bealt’s own Water, and a Hand- 
ful of Salt, and blending the fame with the Vinegar, 
rub their Mouths and Tongues well therewith, 
putting the reft down the Beaft’s Throat, and it 


will keep their Stomach and preferve their Healths ;. 


but bleed. both at the Spring and Fall, and give 
them Rue as aforefaid. 

When this Diftemper comes by any Puth or 
Bruife, cut a Hole where the Bruife is, making it 
hollow to the Bottom thereof; fome only cut 
and raife the Skin, and have fome beaten Gar- 
lick and the Tops of fharp Nettles ready, with 
fome rufty Bacon on the Outfide, all well beaten 
together, and put into the Hole, which then mutt 
be bathed twice a Day, with fome Grounds of 
Ale or Beer, fome Chimney Soot, white fifted 
Athes, and black Soap well mixed together, 
ftirred over the Fire and made warm, and let this 
be done Morning and Evening: Others pour hot 
Goofe Greafe and black Soap, with a little Tar, 
boiling hot, into a Hole cut on the upper fide. 

This Diltemper does likewife fometimes feize 
on the Maw of Cattle, and the Evil is got, when 
they covet to eat Crabs or Acorns lying under 
Trees, which they will now and then {wallow 
whole, without breaking or chewing, {o the Fruit 
lying whole in the Maw, will not digeft, but in 

‘Procefs of time will grow and fprout there, as 
fome fay, caufing the Beaft to fwell, and feem as 
if fomething did ftick and trouble his Gullet and 
Throat; and fuch Beafts as have eaten many of 
them that remain undigefted will foon die without 
a Reinedy, which is to take a good Quantity of 
Muftard Seed, mine with Wine or ftrong 
Ale, and give ’emthe Beaft, | 

Others chop and bruife fmall_an Handful of 
Camomil, which is mixed with Wine and given 
him: Some take Penny Royal, Rocket and Garden 
Mint an equal Quantity, ftamp them together, 
then put a Pint of Wine or Ale to them; letting 
the fame ftand clofe covered all Night, but on the 
Morrow ftrain and give it the Beaft. 

Another way is to take agood Handful of Roots 
and Leaves of Avens, wath them and then lay them 
to foak all Night in Wine or ftrong Ale; on the 
morrow ttamp and ftrain them,then adminifter them. 

GARGET, a Diftemper to which not only 


‘black Cattle are fubjeé, but alfo Swise, of which 


many die; the fame isa Swelling and Inflamma- 
tion in the Throat behind the Taw: for which 
the following Remedy is prefcribed: Make a Slit 
in the midit of the Place as long as the Inflam- 
mation or Sore, then flea up the Skin on both 
fides ; the Slic muft be as far as the Sore; fo rub 
it with Salt within, and lay Tar without, and he 
will recover: Some rub it with Nettles and Salt, 
fome with Plantane and burnt Allom,; others take 
the Juice of Cuckow Spit and Salt and Stabwort 
mixed, and rub it therewith. | 
GARGIL ; a Diftemper in Geefe, and the worft 
of any they can be fubje& to, ftopping the Head 
and p tOVing mortal to them; but the ordinary 
and certain Cure js to take three or four Cloves 


of Garlick, anq beating them in a Mortar with | Salt and Vinegar kills Nits and Lice. 
, | i ° | a 


e 


{weet Butter, make little long Balls of the fame, 
and give two or three of them at a time to the 


Goofe fafting, and let her be thut up clofe for two. 


Hours after. 


GARLICK, a Plant whofe Leaves are lon 


and different from ehofe of Onions, becaufe. 


they are not fiftulous, but like enough unto 
of Cow Grafs: In the midft of ee Lave: ts 
a round and {moorh Stem of about a Foot and an 
half in Length; the Flowers are difpofed in the 
Manner of a Nofegay, and confift each of fix white 
Leaves ranged round; they do not appear till the 
Burfting of a white Membrane, which inclofes 
them before their Maturity, and forms a great {phe- 
tical Head at the Top of the Stem: The Fruit that 
fucceeds thefe Flowers is triangular, and divided 
into three Cells full of Seeds that arealmoft round. 
The Root of this Plant is a Bulb which is almoft 
round, whofe Tunicks, which are white or in- 
clining to purple, have folded within them feveral 
flefhy, pointed, oblong Tubercles, that have a 
ftrong Smell and a fharp Tafte; thefe Teubercles 
they call Cloves of Garlick: The Spastards and 
Gafcoigms eat them with Bread. Under this Bulb 
ftick feveral Fibres, which keep the Plant faft in 
the Earth. They cultivate Garlick in Spain, Gaf- 
coigny and other Countries; they grow from the 
Clove, which is planted about the End of Febrz- 
ary, and it mult be three or four Inches deep in 
the Ground,’ well dreffed and furrowed, about 
three or four Fingers Breadth from one another: 
they muft be weeded, and fome other little Pains 
taken about them. Some of our People in Eng- 


land, about the end of Fune, tie the Leaves in . - 


Knots which will make them head, and prevent 
their {pindling, and keeping down the Leaves will 
make the Root large: They take them out of the 
Ground about the end of Fz/y, and put them to be 
dry’d that they may afterwards keep them from one 
Year to another, in a Place that is not moift: Much 
more of this Root would be {pent with us for its 


-Wholfomnefs, were itnot for the offenfive Smel] 


it gives to the By-ftanders, which yet istaken away 
by theeating of a Beet Root roafted in the Embers. 

As to the medicinal Vertues of Garlick, it is 
incifive, expels Wind, provokes Urine, breaks 
the Stone, and drives it out.of the Kidneys and 
Bladder ; when it is taken inwardly, it diffipates 
the vifcous Humours of the Stomach, creates an 
Appétite, and refittsa bad Air: They pound and 
apply it outwardly tothe Wrifts in the time of a 
cold Ague Fit, or at the Beginning of the inter- 
mitting Fever; they alfo make ufe of it to cure 
the Corns on the Feet by bruiling and putting it 
upon them; if you dip aGlafs into Water wherein 
Garlick has been fteep’d, it will break, as it will 
alfo in that wherein you have wafhed Parfley. 

To eat Garlick falling is the Treacle of the 
Country People in the time of a Plague and other 


dangerous Difeafes, and even againtt all forts of - 
hirft and an Heat. 


Poifon: It’s true, it will caufe 
throughout the Body, and if often ufed caufe the 
Head-ach; but thefe Inconveniences may be eafily 
remedied, if you eat Smallage or Parfley prefently 
after: Several People, efpecially the Inhabitants 
of Beara in France, in the Beginning of the Spring, 
every Morning eat Garlick with fome freth Bur- 
ter; and by this means they hope they fhall con- 
tinue healthy and vigorous all the Year round. 


vf 


Garlick apply’d in the Form of a Cataplafm, . 


upon the Biting of a Serpent or mad Dog, isa {o- 
vereign Remedy; a Liniment made of Garjich, 
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A Decoétion of Garlick whole given in a Clyf- 


ter, or applied to the Belly by way of lomen- 
tation, gives Eafein the Cholick, and expels Wind; 
it’s good again{t a Cough that has been long upon 
the Perfon, ‘and is caufed by Wind: It’s good 
to rub the Soles of the Feet, the Backbone and 
Wrifts with an Ointment or Liniment prepared 
with three Garlscks, well pounded and beaten with 
Hog’s Lard. 

There is nothing better forthe Tooth-ach, occa- 
fioned by Cold, than to keep in your Mouth fome 
Vinegar or a Deco@ion of Garlick, or apply to the 
‘Teeth three Lays of pounded Garlick withVi negar ; 
to kill Worms in Children, you muft make ’em eat 


Garlick with fome freth Butter, or elfe make a 


_ Cataplafm of them to be apply’d to the Stomach: 
‘Thofe who make Water with Difficulty, receive 
much Relief by eating Garlicé. 

If you would hinder Birds to fpoil your young 
Fruit upon the Trees, you muft hing a great ma- 
ny Garlicks to the Branches. 

_ Befides all thefe good Properties Garlicks alo 
have {ome other particular ones ; they will quench 
Thirtt; and appeafe Hanger caufed by a tharp and 
{alt Humour, cure win 
thof@who are difturbed in Mind; being boiled in 
', Milk, pounded and mixed with fome new Cheefe, 


they will ftop Catarrhs and Defluxions, and cure - 


thofe who are hoarfe; being pounded and apply’d 
to the Ring Finger, and mixed with a litle Saffron, 
they eae the Tooth-ach; fv they will relieve thofe 


that have the Falling-ficknefs, if they take aClove 


of them every Morning falling, and thofe likewife 


who are gouty, if taken for a whole Year: If you. 
take a Clove of Garlick pounded and put into 
fome white Wine with thirty Grains of the Pow- 
der of Myrrh on the Day an Ague Fit comes,: 


‘and‘upon the Approach 
prove a Cure. , 
GARLIGK (wild) fee Moly. 


ot the cold Fit, it will 


GARTER, a Term in Heraldry, fgnifying the 


Moiety or half of a Bend ; fee Bend. 


- GATHERING of Fruit; the plucking them off 
the I'rees on which they grow, when they are ripe, in: 
arder to be eaten prefently, or laid up for atime in 
the Fruitery: The Knowledge of the Ripenefs of 
Fruit does indeed depend more upon Experience 
than Reafoning: Summer Fruit are never fo fit to 
except Pears 


eat as when they fall from the Tree, 
which are fubjeé&t to grow Cottony, for which 
Reafon they are to be gathered fome time before 
they are ripe, tohave them in PerfeQion: The Au- 
tuinn Pears, fuch as Beurre, Mouille, Bouche, 
reen Sugar Pear, €5’c. and the Winter molting 
Deak tho” they drop eafily from the Tree, are 
not however fit to eat till their Fermentation has 
ripen’d them, for which Reafon they are to be put 
MtoaFruit-houfe. —. _ s : 
The Touch is the belt Judge of the Matu- 
rity Of Melting Pears, -Apricocks and F igs; 
this is done by gently feeling them with your 
Thumb, for fear of bruifing them, and if the 
Fruit yields to the Thumb, it may be concluded {t 
is ripe: "Tis true, that for the fhort brittle Pears, 
fuch as the musk’d Bon-Cretien, the Mefiire Jean, 
and others of the like kind that have a firm Palp, 
their Ripencfs. can only be‘decided by the Tafte: 
It’s to be remarked by the Way, that the Summer 
Bon Cretien Pears in Englend will ripen:on the 
Free, if we letthem hang on till the end of Septem- 
ber or Beginning of Odfober; and when they ripen 
in this Manner shey are much better than thofe that 
are gathered and laid by, thefe laft being ape to 
be.mealy. : 


Cholicks, and relieve. 


Thofe that have a Mind’to eat the Pavia of 
Pompone, the Violet Brugnon, the forward and 
latter Ne@arine, in Perfection, ought to let them 
hang on the Tree till they drop off of themfelves ; 
but thereis onevery neceffary Ptecaution to be ufed, 
and that is to lay fome Straw fix Inches thick ar 
leaft at the Foot of your Efpalier Dwarfs, that 
the Fruit when it falls may not be bruifed; and if 
the Efpalier has any high Standards, the be@ “Way 
is to have Mats of Straw made for that Purpofe, 
a Foot and an half broad, and of the Length of 
the Tree: Thefe Mats fhould have an Edging be- 
fore and at both Ends, to prevent the Fruit that 
drops upon them from rolling off, and falling tothe - 
Ground; they muft be tied with Cords at both 
Ends to the Trellis, and ‘fo hang them in the Air: 
This Method will preferve the Fruit: of high 


_Standards from being bruifed, as to lay Straw at 


the Foot of Dwarfs will preferve theirs; the fame 
Expedient will be proper for the Winter Bon Cre- 
tiens, about fifteen Days before they are gathered, 
to prevent fuch as fall from being damaged. . 

It’s of great Importance to know when the Au- 
tumn and Winter Fruits are to be gathered: Fruit 
ripens fooner in a light warm Ground, than in 2 
cold moitt Earth: Obfervation mult be made of 


‘the Months of April and Alay whether they were 


mild that Year; if fo, ir may be concluded that 
the Fruit will ripen fooner: If Augaft and Sep- 
tember prove dry hot Months, Autumn Pears in « 
light Soil are to be gathered towards thé twelfth 
Or fifteenth of Odcber, except the Winter Bon Che- 
en, which muft-be gathered about-a Week later! 

ok 


If you would have it perfeétly ripe.) 


| Apples ate likewife comprehended in the Num=: 
ber ot Winter Fruits,:and ought td: be’ gathered 
about the twellth or fifteenth of OFober: But if 
thefe two laft Months prove: raw ‘and Wet, -as it’ 
fometimes happens, when the Seafons are trrepuHr,- 
then the Pears mutt be gathered later: that is, thofe’ 
of Autumn. towards the'end of. Septenber,'and’ 
‘the Winter Pears in November, ahd fo of “your 
Apples; but where the Ground is:coid and moitt, 
, there the Fruit -is tobe gathered: about ‘ten Days’ 
later than in the former Cafe. : a 

- Thefe are the Inflru@ions which the: French 
Gardiners lay down’ for the gathering of Winter: 
Fruit, to which thofe that have the beft Judgment 
and moft Experience in our Country have added; « 
that the true time ‘of gathering Winter Pears ‘and? 
Apples have a very great Dependance upon the! 
Krotts and bad Weather, ‘coming early or late for 
as the Winter Bon Cretieh is often thort of being 
in Perfe&ion, -fo both that and’ other Winter 
Fruits, the longer they hang on ‘the Tree before: 
Frofts and bad Weather come; the better they will - 
be both in Tafte'and Colour. 20. 2 2s eon. 
__ A fair Day mult be choferr for ‘the gathering ° 
Fruit, it will make it keép thé lotiger: tt tube. 


done with Care, fo that ‘all ‘the “Pears ‘have’ their? 
‘Stems on, and bé put gently in aBasket in orderto 


‘be laid upon your Shelves in the Fruit Loft, -one by 


‘one;-as to the preferving' of Frait wheh gathered, . 


the Reader‘is reférred to the Head traiter Bie es asa 
| :GAUGING; the Art of finding the'Ca sacitied:: 
‘or Contents of all' forts of Veflels; Whick--hold ? 
oe Fete Powders, Meal, Corn, &c. rere 
- If thefe are ofa fquare For liketotlaw Gubes 
or Pardllelopepids; 9c, fiich as mahy ae he’ 
volers, Fats, &c. -their ‘Content ‘is edfily found: 
if ly eh Ra ce ‘of eae by the perpens:? 
Cular f\Nitude, @$ ¥ou find the Paratlelonenss 3 
and Prifms, 0°. sche ve atatlelopepidé 
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If they are of a Cylindrical Figure, as Buhhels, 
Gallons, és’c, you muft as near as you can find 
the Area of the circular Bafe, and multiply thae 
by the perpendicular Altitude, as before. 

If they are Casks of the ufual Form of our 
Hogtheads, Barrels, éxc. Mr. Oughtred confiders 
them as Segments of a Sperotd, cut off by two 
Planes perpendicular tothe Axis. 

The common Rule for Ale or Wine Casks is 
to take the Diameter at the Bung, and at the 
Head, by which you may find the Areas of the 
Circle there; then you muft take + of the Circle 
at the Bung, and + of the Area of the Circle at 
the Head, and add them together into one Sum, 
which Sum multiplied by the internal Length of 
the Cask, gives the Content in folid Inches ; which 
you may turninto Gallons by dividing 282 for Ale, 
and 231 for Wine Gallons. 

GEERS or Chains, general Terms for all 
things that do belong to Draught Horfes or 


Oxen. | 
- GELDING, a Term relating to Horfeman- 
fhip, fignifying a Horfe that has been gelt. 
GELDING «a Hog; an Operation that may be 
performed at two feveral times in the Year, and 
are reputed the moft proper for it; one in the 
Spring, and the other in the Autumn after Ms- 
chaelmaas, the manner thus; when they have made 
two crofs Slits or Incifions on the midft ofthe 
Stones, upon each one, then they put them forth, 
ind gnoint them with Tar. 
* But. another more gentle and fair way, but fome- 
what more dangerous, if not well done, is to flit 
One Stone on the Top, and after that is drawn 
forth, then they. put in their Fin ers at the fame 
Slit, and with a Lance fic the okin between the 
‘two Stones; and by that Slit cruth forth the other 
Stone, drawing it out gently as the other aforefaid, 
and then they cleanfe.out,the Blood, and anoint him 
with freth, Create; and thus there is but one In- 
cifion made in the Cod, and it is, the bef way 
or other Cattle. 
' pet ct Boar Pigs they ought to; be -gelded 
when they are about fix Months old, when they 
_ begin to wax ftrong in Fieat, and being ungelded 
till.then, they, will.grow to be ftouser Hogs; yet 
they, commonly Held them when young under thejr 
ams at three Weeks or a Month old, and fome 
fay they. will, have the {weeter Fleh; but for a 
full growg Boar he is belt to be gelded when he 
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-G LDING ¢ Horfe 

therein three.things are to 
os Seqfon of the Year, and laftly the 
time.of the, Moon ;, for the fieft, if he be a Colt, 
he may-bs gelded.at nine Days old, or fifteen, ifthis. 
Stoneg be come down; for the fooner he ts geld- 
ed, the ‘better tis for his Growth, Age. and Cov- 


wes but a Farrier: may Re! 
‘ oo. 46 he.be careful in’ the Cures. 
_As.to the time iof the Year;.it fhould be done. 
bet weer April, and May 
See ae faranelks OF about the: Fall of the, Leaf, 
Which is about-the.latter end of September ;_ and 
far. the thind. Article, viz, the State of the Moan, 
the firelt tinge is always, When the Moon is in the: 
Wat nor Geld : 
-4b8, fg, the, manner: OF 
F oal, ‘Colt. op Horfe; 
BRON. Lome, fof, Place, 


or. c olf;. an. O peration. 
be obferved:; firft, the 


Gelding, whether. it bea 


take the Stones. between. 


your foremo(t.Finger and your gseat Kingery: fic. 


the,Cod ‘ang then witha 


prefs out the. Stones; 


Pair of {mall Nippers made ¢ither of Steel, ax. 


geld a Horfe avany Age. 


or-in the Beginning of. 


after. you: have caft bin. 


Wood or Brafil, being very fmooth, tlap the 
Strings of the Stones between them, very neat 
cut to the Setting on of the Stones, and prefs 
them fo hard that there may be no Flux of Blood; 
then with a thin drawing, cauterizing Iron, made 
red hot, fear away the Stone, after which take a 
hard Plaifter, made of Rofin, Wax and wafh’d Tar- 
pentine, well melted together, and with your hot 
Iron melt it upon the Head of the Strings, then 
fear them, and after that melt more of the Salve, 
till fuch a time as you have laid a good Thicknefs 
of the Salve upon the Strings, then loofe the Nip= 
pers, and do fo to the other Stone, and fill the 
two Slits of the Cods with white Salt, and anoint 
all the Ourfide of the Cod with Hog’s Greafe, 
and fo Jet him rife and keep him in a warm Sta- 
ble loofe, that he may walk up and down, for 
there is nothing better for him than moderate Ex- 
ercife: But if you perceive that he fwells in the 
Cod, and fheath very much, then chafe him up and 
down, and make him trot an Hour in 2 Day, 
and it will foon recover him and make him 
found. 

GELDING of Lambs; an Operation ia the 
Opinion of fome that is beft to be done in the 
Wain of the Moon; the Sign and Hour Sing 
good, and that from three to nine Days old; tho” 
Others do it at three Weeks or more, which is 
the more dangerous way; for if they be ther 
rank of Blood, it will often fall into the Cod,: 
Reins and Belly, and endanger their Lives; to pre- 
vent which they put fine Powder of Rofin into the 
Cod to dry up the Quarry of Blood: They there~ 
fore cyt their Earsthe Day on which they let them: 
| Blood; then fhut ’em up in a Houfe all Nighe 
‘withont Food, and cut ’em in the following 
manner. - | | 

Qae. mnt hold the:Lamb between his Legs or: 
in his Lap, and turn him on his Back, holding his. 
Forefeet upright together; but if he fees black 
Spots in bis Flanks, he muft not be. cut at afl; 
then let the Cutter take and hold the Tip of hie 
Cod, in his left Hand, and with a fharp Knife cut 


'the Top thereof an Inch. clean away, then with: 


his Thumbs and two foremolt Fingers on both’ 
Hands, flip foftly down the Cod over the Stones: 
to his Belly, and with his Teeth holding his left 
‘Stone in his Mouth, draw it foftly out fo. dong:as- 
the String is, that done, let him-draw thé other 
Stone in. the fame manner; then let. him {pic in 
the Cod, and anoint his Flanks on both fides of 
the Cod with frefh Greafe, and: fo let him go; - 
but if he draws the Stones rafhly, as fome- will do, 
not holding his. Cod:with his Hands as aforefaid, 
and fuffer:the Lamb to ftruggle, whereby it-may- 
foon break the String of a Vein. in drawing the' 
Stones; it-will then gather to Lumps of Blood. 
in his Belly, and Cod, and kill him in two or 
three Hours after. = 

Wheniyon have cut your Lambs, you: muft not’ 
let them lie, but-ftic’°em wp and down for twoor' 
three Haurs; for if they reft fuddenty after cutting 
it-is:nongaod, nor: yet-fafe-to be put forth fudden= 
ly in-cold Winds or wet Weather. - — 
” GENERATION of Plants; the Prodadion: 
of Plants; and it appears by the fcripeural Account 
of the: Creation, that: Plants have their Seed in 
themfelves, viz. that every Plant contains Malel 
and Female: Powers in it felf; for Plants wanting! 
local. Motion, require this, Union of Sexes, by 
which: méans they may a without: the: 
Neighbourhood of other Plants, they being in: 
this: Refpe@.like Mufcles or other sia 
, * | 


| 
we 
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Shell-fifh, who. are Hermaphrodites of this ‘kind, 
having their Propagation. without the Help of one 
of their own Species. There are thofe who have 
wrote fome Speculations. of their own:upon the 
generating of Plants, that are {pun out very finely, 
but as we judge "em of little ufe to ous Purpofe, 
we thal! take no farther notice of them. | 
GENTIAN, in Lasin. Gentiana, a Plant which 
in general they diffinguith inta two. Surts,, viz. 
that called’ Aip:va,. becaufe it grows an the Aéps; 
and the ortier Pratenfis or Paluffris, becaule it 
grows in Marfhes or Meadows; the firft: is alfu 
twofold, and that is the great and the little Gea- 
tian, call’d atherwife Gensiawella, and js, y0-0ther 
than the Craciata. | oS | 
No other Gextiaw fhall be. defcribed: here but 


the great. Gentian, becaufe moft in. ufe, and for |! 


that it enters into the Compofition of Mithridate 
and Treacle. - 7 

This Plant has yellow. Flowers, she Leayes-are 
in fome meafure like thofe of Plancane, or rather 
thofe of white Hellebore; the Stem. isan [ach thick 


and more fometimes; it is {mooth- aad hollow,,. 


and grows above two. Cubits. high; it's knotted, 


and trom thefe Knots or Joiurs arife the Leaves, 


ahd towards, the Top appear the Flowers, which. 
are fucceeded by. the Seed. The Roor fpreada in 
the Ground into feveral Parts, the fame:-being yel- 
low both within and without; they are of a vif- 
cous Subftance when. they ase -freth;: but, become 


there. ig a. Water diQiiied: fram: ig, which being 
taken. with fome. Vinegars, cures. the Spleen; if 
you_take ic with feme Wige,, it’s ufeful for all. 
the. Diftempers of the Braia, proceeding from cold 
‘Gaufes; as. an-invererate Head-ach, Falling Sick-. 
nels and Palfay. : 

' The fecond Gerasander has Leaves like thofe of 
the Oak, but.rougher and thianer than the former; 
blackith and more numerous.; theStems are {quare, 
‘{mall, and asihasd as Wood, being aSpan and an, 
thal€ high; they fhoot forth feveral Branches and 
‘Sprigs, from. which, by Intervals grow purple. 
Flowers, like the: gther Plant, beautiful ro the 
'Sight.and yet bitter: It grows. in cocky and unfre-., 
‘queated: Places, blofioms in Fue and Fuly, and. 
‘19 gathered when full of Seed. 

Galen Lays that the Germauder is very bitter, and: 
‘that. i¢ has alfo. fome Acsimony io ic; fo chat it 
ineed not be wandred, that it fhould mollify the. 
Splecn, provoke Urine and Womens Menfes,, 
ftir up and fubtilize grofs Humours, and fugh- as 
‘are vifcous, and mundify and remove. the Ob- 
‘Qructions of the Bowels. 7 

( ; The geofs.og thick Germamder is an Herb fo like 
‘Germander, that it often-deceives the Eyes of the 
‘Beholdes: The Stems arq very: flender, and, 
the Leaves are. fall, and refemble thofe of 
iChich Peafe; ir produces Flowers like thofe of 
‘the Chanmedris, and: after them feed: It grows. 
plentifully in: Gskesay aad.blofoms is Fane and, 
t 7) bie. i 


clear as they grow dry ;, they have a very. Qaanp, |: 7/y. 


and: very bitter 
blue; the Seed:is:! Z 
af Spondilium inclofed. in fmall Cells... 


. It had the Name of Gentian fram Gewens,. a: 


King of. 1Myricam, who was the firft thae found 


out the Vertues of it;; it grows ufuelly wild on: 


high Mountains and rocky Places,: bloffems in, 
June, andthe Seed besames ripe in Faly sedi 4x- 


It’s the Root of. Gentean-only that .is ufed,. and. 
they. gather it, in. the Montha of- Augit and Sep- 
tember iw.a fair Day andiay. the full: Myon: orbers 
pretend it muit be gathered when. it. begins to: 

oot out its Leaves: it’s very. efficacious to fubsi-. 
lize, cleanfe and. remove Obftru@ions: .You mutt 


choofe that which is foundelt and hel grown. to: 


enter into the Compofitian of Mithridate aad 
‘reacle. When it is gathered you muft wath and 
clean it-well from ail Filth and dead and obfcure 
Parts; then you mutt dry: them io a veryi airy. 
Plage, but not expofed to the Sunrbeams, and 
then put it up. ue cares eo ee 
GERMANDER, in Latixs Chammedris, a Plane 
Of which. there are three Sorts; and: fome call ’em 
by the Name of the firft, fecand andj third Ger. 
mander. ; ae - wh 
. The fir Germander is = Plant that grows a 
Foot high, and fhoots forth its Roots. into feverat 
tender Branches; its Leaves are (mall, bitter, in- 
dented abous the Edges, and like: thofe of the 
Qak; the Flower is. {mall, almeft of a purple 
Hue, has an agreeable Smell, and encompafles the 
Top. of the Stem; che-Seed is finadl,: black and 
round; the Root is tender and flender and: trail- 
ipg onthe Ground: The Plant graws on rocky, 
and barren Mountsins, and bloffoms in Fee... . 
_: Fhe Deccdion. of this fort af :Germerxder, 
when the Herb is freth, is good for a Cough, 
Cramp, . Hardnefs of the Spleen; Stoppage, of 
Urine, and the Beginning of a Duopfy: it pro- 
vokes the Menfes, and helps Women. in Labour ;. 
f . 4 2 x 


nr 


alte, the Flowers are of a fbiniag. 
e, light, hairy, and like that. 


i efficacioufly. confine 


| thas. an incifive Vestup, and:confifts of fubtil’ 
Parts; the Herb being frefh, and drank in fome 
Water, ora Deco@ion of it when. it is dry, very’ 
ie AU s the Spleen: It’s alfo ufed 
with: Figs-and Vinegar for Women in Labaur,, 


eves moreover appty’d with. fome: Vinegar to. the, 


Stingings of Serpents, Rhos 
GEE. aPlant of which there are two forts, 


oa ane which is cultivated, call’din Latin Lathyrus, 


{ 


' by 


fame we 4 Spurge, and the other the wild. 
one in Lata Ghamebalanus, called. by fome Eartb. 
wt; they.are of the; Peale Kind.. 
The cultivated Ge/fe has- an angulous and flat 
Stem, and. long, narrow and prickly Leaves, al- 
ways flicking two aad ewo tothe Stalk, thro’ the 
middle of which, there pafles'a fOrt of a Tendrel,, 
whereby they. flick w the Branches; the Flowera, 
are white like thofe of Peafe, the Cods are large 
and flat, iuclading white, large, flat Seeds with 
unequal Angles: It grows in Gardens, where ’tis 
cultivated, bloffonas ia , Fawe, and is ripe in Fuly 
and Asgefk | ae 
_ The Juice of the whole Plant being taken in 
fome Liquor is, good again the Spitting of Blood; 
and becaafe it. is. refrigerative,, ic reprefles the De- 
fluxions of the Stomach, Women’s Menles, and 
{tops the Bleeding of the Nofe. | . 
_GIBELATE, a culinary Term; fee Cdickem. | 
GIGGS; otherwife called Bladders or Flaps, a 
Diteafe in the Moush of a Horfe, they being {malt 
Swellings or Puflules, with black Heads on the 
Inlide of bis Lips. under his great Jaw Teeth, 
which will be fometimes as big as a Wall-nur, 
and fo painful withail, that he will let his Meat 
fall out of his:Mouth, or at leaft keep itin his Mouth 
unchew’d: Thef¢ Giggs proceed from foul Feed- 
ing, eithe, of Grefs or Provender; and you may. 
fee). them with your biager : In order to cure them, 
the Horfe’s Tongue muit be pill’d out, and then fie 
’em with an Incifion Knife, and thruft out the Ker- 
nels oe Cosruption; aftes which wath the Place 
- \ 7 a with 
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with Vinegar, Salt or Allom Water, -and they 
will do well; but to prevent their coming at all 
wath the Parts with Wine, Beer or Ale. 


‘GILL ALE; Ale, €¢. where Ground Ivy or’ 


Gill is infued, a very good Cuftom, which has 
obtained amongft us; for it helps not only to-fine 
down the Liquors, but alfo communicates its fa- 
lutary Vertues thereunto, and makes them very 
_wholfome; but in all fach Cafes the Herb pick’d 


clear from its Stalks, and -carefully dry’d, is’ 


much better than when ’tis green, and will make 


the Infufion ftronger and finer; becaufe its faline | 


Particles will not by fe much: fo foon mix with 
a foreign Fluid, when they are as it were diffolved 
in the natural Juice of the Plant, while it is green, 
as after the Juice is dry’d away, and its me icinal 
Efficacies confit in thofe Parts; and therefore ‘it 
avails nothing: to make this an Ingredient 
thing which is to.be managed by Diftillatton, and - 
confequently that muft be a notorious Impofition, 
which is quack’d upon the World for -a Spirit of 
Ground Ivy, and to bea great Re/torative and Cur- 
er of Confumptions. See Ivy. 7 

" GILLIFLOWER, by the Botanifts is call’d. 
Leucoium, from Awxer and io, Viola alba, a white 
Violet, becaufe the Gilliflower, in refpe& of its 
Flowers, is a fort of Violet: Others call it Caryo- 

byllus in Latin, and inftead of Gslly would rather 
have it called Faly Flower from the Month it 
blows in: They are of'great Variety but they may 
be reduced under thefe four forts, red and white, 
crimfon and white, purple and white, and fcarlet 
and white. | ya ees ae 
" There is no Neceflity of giving ¢ particular De- 
fcription of each fort; let it: fu e that fach-as is 
cultivated in Gardens is reprefented to bea Plane 
chat thoots out from-its Root feveral long Leaves 
large and pointed, in fome meafure 'refembling 
thofe of Sage, mic cs a 
Stem a Foot and an half Jong, ranning out into 
feveral Branches, at the Extremity of which feve- 
ral beautiful Flowers do grow ; which Flowers are 
compofed of four ‘Leaves in the manner of a 
Crofs, of divers Colours, and of a fragrant Smell. 
AChive arifes out of the Cap, which’ Chive tn 
time becomies 2 Fruit or a long Pod, divided with- 
in into two Cells, full of round flat Seed, fome- 
times of a blackith, fometimes of a deep red Co- 


Tour. ‘ an 
- As for the Culture of this Flower, the Gslh- 
flower being one of thofe Plants that proves one 
of the principal Ornaments of Gardens, if the 
Variety or great Numbers of its Flowers be con- 
fidered, it requires a very particular Care at the 
Hands of thofe who-do cultivate them. It’s raifed 
from the Seed that-is fown in March. on Hot-beds 
in finall {trait Drills drawn a-crofs; and after 
the Seeds have been fown as thin as poffible, they 
cover ’em with their Hands. | 
As foon as the Plants begin to rife out of the 
Farth, to fecure ’em from F'rofts, they cover ’em 
with Glaffes, Mats, or dry Dung; this Covering 
of ’em with Giaffes is in order to forward their 
Growth: But they maft be fure not to uncover 
them all at once; for after they have been inclof- 
ed in a warm Place for a time, ifthey are expofed 
to the Air too fuddenly, they run the [azard of 
killing chem; whereas if they are- by Degrees 
inured to the Weather, they will have an Oppor- 
tunity of acquiring Strength fufficient for them to 
be tranfptanted. a 
The dovdie Gilliflower never bears Seed, where- 
@S the Gi pn gic Flower does always: They retrench 


redient in any ' 


from the middle of which arifes a |} 


. 
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feveral of the Pods that contain the Seeds, and 


e 
’ 


leave no more than ‘Is judg’d fufficient for theic 


Purpofe; and by this Method the remaining Seed’ 


is fupply’d wich a ftronger Nourifhment, and is’ 


rendered fit for beautiful Produions. 


The proper Seafon for gathering Seed is when* 


the Pods are quite dry, and begin to open of them-' 
felves, for the Seed being 
pe hes it may be fow 
obferved, 


then in no Danger of. 
d in Safety: This being ‘ 
another Caution is to be added, that’ 


before the young Stocks are planted, they muft ’ 
not be fet immediately in the Places defigned for’ 
‘them, but whole Beds muft be filled with them, ‘ 
placing ’*em at half a Foot Diftance one from: 


another, where they continue in afore of Narfery ;' 
for this ‘Flower being: in no Efteem unlefS it be 
double, and fince Natare has not imparted to alt! 
of them that Advantage, this Method is taken co‘ 
ne End that naving: alles fome that are doable, ° 
they may be governed according to the following. 
Method. 2 a ae 2 ide 

The Gilliflower begins: ‘to difcover it {elf to-' 
wards the latter End of September, provided it 
was planted in Seafon, fometimes later, and now: 
‘and then not before Winter: In the two firft Cafes, ' 
‘as foon as the Gulliflewers appear to be double, 
Boxes or Pots are to be provided fixteen Inches‘ 
wide every way: Thefe they fill with one half’ 
Earth, and the other half old Mould, mingled to- 
‘gether, and prefled down with their Hands, left’ 
it fhould happen to fink after the Flowers ‘are’ 
planted, and create Uneventiefs in the Superficies, 
which ought to be avoided. By filling the Pots it- 
is to be underftood to be no higher the firft dime’ 
‘than within four good Inches of the Top; for the. 
Vacancy that is Jeft is to receive the Foor of the 


.Gilliflower, ‘which is drawn: up either-in Tarf, or’ 
‘with no :‘more.than its Roots. pie ks 


‘Thofe who raife it with the Turf about it pro=. 


little by fome fmall Shocks they give the Spadeat 
the Top of the Handle: When that is done, and 
that they obferve the Roots of the Flower to be’ 
quite difengaged from the Earth, they thruft down 
their Hands on both fides the Turt, and grafp ie 
with their Fingers ftretch’d as wide as poffible, 
and in this manner raife the whole; and before ie 


is removed into the Pot or Cafe defigned for it, 


there muft be a Man ready to cut off thofe that are 


too long for the Turf, 


This Rale being obferved, the Foot of the 
Gillsflower is fet in the Place defigned for it, di- 
re&tly in the middle of the Veflel that is to con- 
tain it, taking care that the Turf do not fall afeo- 
der ; but if it happens to be disyoined a little, hav- 
ing proceeded fo far, they keep one Hand clofe 
upon it, and in the other take fome of the Earth, 
compounded as above dire&ted, with which they 
cover the Turf all round, preffing it down a little, 
and in this manner fill the Pot up within an Iach 
of the Top, throwing pure Mould over it, and 
uniting the Superficies in the beft manner they: 
can: This being over, the Plant is watered, and re= 
moved into the Shade, till it has taken Root again ; 
and then they place it in a-better Expolition. 

Thofe that do not think fit to plant their Géds- 
flower in the Turf, have no more to do, but to 
pluck. ’em. up. by the Jargeft Stem, and carefully 


. to fhorten the Roots that are too Jong, after which 


they 


‘ceed in the following Manner: They fink a Spade’ 
‘down. within four Inches of the Mafter Stem, 
ithen removing it they do the fame on the other’ 
fide, dire€ting it fo that-it may go floping under: 
‘the Roots; at every turn they heave the F lower a: 
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they plant ’em according to the Method here 
prefcribed. 

There are two Reafons given why Gilliflowers 
are planted in Pots or Cafes; 1. either becaufe they 
are defizned to be continued thereal ways ; 2. or with 
an Intent to remove ’em again in the Spring, to 
replant’em in the Borders or other Parts of the 
Garden where they make the beft Snow. 

If the Gilliflowers fhould not be marked the firft 
Year after they are planted, it cannot confequently 
be judged what fort they will be; and no Dili- 
gence mu(t be omitted during the Winter to pre- 
ferve em with a Covering trom the hard Froft, 
which would otherwife kill them; and thofe in 
Pots are fecured from the fame Inconvenience, 
during the cold Weather in Green-houfes, where 
- the Froft can have no Power, or for Want of 
a Green-houfe, in fome other Place that is not 
moitt. | 

As Gillifowers ought to be fown in Hot-beds, 
they may likewife be fown in the naked Ground, 
in any {mall Corner of a Quarter well till’d, but 
this ought not to be done till EKaffer, by reafon of 
the very cold Weather, which is not ufually over 
till about that time; but whether thcy be fown in 
Beds or in the naked Ground, they ought to be 
watered and weeded when fown, that nothing 
may retard their Growth. 

‘The Flowers that are {ct in Pots only to be pre- 
ferved from the Frro(ts, are removed in this man- 
ner; they dig a Hole with a Spade about as broad 
and deep as a Hat, and then lay their Hand flat upon 
the Superficies of the Earthin the Pot in fucha man- 
ner, that the lower Part of the Stem may be juft in 
the middle of their Fingers; they turn the Pot up- 
fide down, and fhake it a little, and when they 
perceive the Earth to defcend, they bring their 
Hand down a little, take the Pot quite off, and 
holding the Plant in both their Hands, carry it 
foftly to the Hole dug for it, where having placed 
it as it ought to be, they fill the Hole up with Earth, 


and water it, after which they will find it thrive to. 


their Satisfadtion. 

Being to avoid, as much as poffible, the making 
ufe of any Seed but what is the beft fort, Care 
mu(t be taken before the Approach of Winter 


to have fome of the fingle forts in Pots, to, 


the end you may be able to gather the Sced 
the Year following; for itis tobe obferved, that 
Gilliflowers are only preparing themfelves the 
firft Year after they are planted to produce Flowers 
and Seed the Year fellowing; fo that without this 
Care we fhall be often unfupply’d: This Plane is 
fo beautiful, that it agrees with almoft every part of 
a Garden, and with other Plants of all fizes, pro- 
vided there be aconvenient Diltance obferved be- 
tween them, when they have a mind to have the 
Gilliflower hold long in Flower, that is, thofe that 
are in Pots, they mult be removed upon Ocaalion 
into the Shade; and if the Pots are of right Dxtch 
Ware, of a handfome Size, and placed in a fyme- 
trical Order, they are an extraordinary Ornament 
to a Parterre. 

Gilliflowers are- good for the Diftempers of the 
Heart and Brain, fuch as Vertigoes, Epilepfies, 
€sc. They make a Conferve of Gilliflowers good 
apainft the Plague, and for expelling Worms out 
of the Belly; Water diftilled from this Plant, and 
efpecially from the Leaves of it has the fame Ef- 
fect, if taken fafting ; it likewife prevents Drun- 
kennefs and catching cold on a Journey. 

GILLIFLOWER (Exgli/b) fee Carnation. 

GILLIFLOWER (yellow) fee Wallflower. 
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GIMBEL; a Kind of Paffry Work that is hard» 
about the Thicknefs of ones little Finger, formed 
round, and made Ring-wife. 

To prepare Gimbels, take a Quartern of Flower 
Or more, according to the Quantity you would 
have, with an Ounce and an half ortwo Ounces at 
moft of Sugar reduced to Powder; theYolks of two 
or three Eggs, and but the White of one, a little 
Orange Flower Water, and a little Musk, and a 
prepared Amber, but very little, if you would have 
any, and knead the whole together and make a 
{trong Pafte of it; and if the Patte is not firm e- 
nough, add fome Flower to it, and nothing elfe; 
your Butfinefs only is to make the Pafte firm, and 
to knead it well; if ic be not maniable, and thatif 
you cannot draw it with your Hands fo as to 
form it into finall Rings, you muft beat it ina 
Mortar; if it be too hard, pour a little Drop of 
Orange Flower Water upon it, and fome fair 
Water to make it pliable; you mutt parboil ’em in 
boiling Water like Bifcotins; drefs’em upon Tin 
Plates or Paper, and bake’em in the fame manner 
as you do Biskotins. 

GINGER; in Latin Zinziber, a Root thatisa 
little flat, white within, and of a grey dark red 
without, having a fharp Tafte, and is brought into 
Exarope from the Antilles of America: They mix 
it among the Spices; it’s good to ftrengthen the 
Stomach, promote Digellion, and create an Ap-~ 
petite ; they preferve the Root newly pluck’d out 
of the Earth with Sugar. 

GINGER BREAD; a fort of Bread that has 
its Name from Giazer, as being one of the princi- 
pal Ingredients; to make which take a Pound of 
For@ Almonds, a Penny white Loaf grated and 
fitted among the Almonds when blanch’d, and 
finely beat them together; then add an Ounce of 
Ginger finely fcraped, Liquorifh and Anife in 
Powder, of each a Quarter of an Ounce; add 
thereto two or three Spoonfuls of Rofemary Wa- 
ter and make ’em all up into a Pafte, with half 
a Pound of Sugar; mould it and roll it thin, 
then print it and dryit ina Stove; and thus Giager 
Bread may be made of Sugar Pafte, putting fuf- 
ficient Sugar to it, and it will keep all the Year 


round. 

GINGIDIUM; a Plant that grows in Syria 
and Cilicia, which flourithes in Aagez/t, and whofe 
Seed isripe in September: It’s very like a wild Car- 
rot, but of a more bitter Tafte: The Stem is a 
Foot and an half high, round, branched, channelled, 
blackifh, and full of Joints: It bears white Umbels 
on the Top of the Stems, furnifhed with {mall 
Leaves quite round: When the Seed is ripe the 
Umbells clofe up, and are clammy tothe Touch: 
The Root is white and pretty long.. 

It’s a Plant that is good for the Stomach, whe- 
ther it be eaten raw or boiled; bute it will bear but 
little boiling ; it’s eaten with Oil and Garam or 
Pickle: Some doit with Wine or Vinegar to make 
it more grateful to the Stomach: If you eat it with 
Vinegar, it reftores a loft Appetite: However they 
affure us it is 2 more medicinal than nourifhing 


Herb. | 

GIRDLE WHEEL, or Small Wheel, a fort 
of Wheel fo little, that a Gentlewoman may 
hang it at her Girdle or Apron String, and fpin 
with it, tho’ fhe walk about, to encourage the tair 
Sex to fome Degree of good Houfewitry: It is 
made of Iron, Woed and Brafs, having two 
Wheels with Nuts on the Spindles, with feveral 
other Giggambobs, pleafing to Ladies that love 


notto overtoil themfelves with this fort of Work. 
Qqq GIRKIN; 
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GIRKIN; a fmall Cucumber of an i!l Shape, 
~ which they preferve about the End of October. See 
Cucumber. ; 

GLADER, or Sword Graft; in Latin Gladsolas, 
a Plant of which there are two forts, the Garden, 
and the wild Glader, and the laft is likewife diltin- 
yuithed into the great and {inall Sword Grafs. 

The Garden Glader has Leaves like thofe of the 
Garden, Flag, tho’ narrower, fhorter and more 
pointed; the Stem is a Cubic high, and full of 
Juice, the Flowers are Carnation coloured, and 
yrow by Intervals like thofe of I‘lag, except that 
they are fimaller, and of one Colour; the Sced is 
round and flat, of a dark white Colour and pulpy ; 
it’s wrapt ina dark red Covering, like that of Saf- 
fron: It bloffoms in AZsy, and the Beginning of 
fine. 

The upper part of its Root has an attractive, 
digettive and deficcative Vertue: If it be taken in 
fome Wine, it promores Concupifcence, and being 
drank in Water cures Rupturcs in Children; the 
Bark or Rind being pounded, and taken in fome 
Wine to the Quantity of a Dram, is very good for 
Pains in the Bladder. 

‘Tne Leaves, Stem and Root of the wild Glader 
are like the other, exccpe that all of them are 
finaller and rougher: It grows on ftony and crag- 
gy Places, and upon Hills. 

It has more Vertue to heat and dry than the do- 
mellick G/ader, and has the fame Properties, but 
with more Efficacy; it’s of the Flowers of this 
Plant that they make an Oil, which is good for 
the Swellings of the Breafts and Tefticles. 

The finall wild Glader has Leaves like thofe 
of the Flag, tho’ larger and more pointed ; @pro- 
duces a thick Stem in the middle, a Cubit high, 
aud bears triangular Cods at the Top, which in- 
clote red Flowers, and fuch as are Orange colour- 
ed in the middle. The Seed is like the Vetch, 
called Spatula fetida, becaufe if the Leaves be 
preiled they will yield an ill Smell; the Root is 
thin, and as it were flit. This Plant being ufed 
with Vinegar, is good againft all Swellings and 
Iinpoftnumes, and the Root very helpful to thofe 
who make water with Difficulty. 

Here it is to be farther obferved that there are 
two forts of Glader, viz. the blue and yellow; 
the la(tis the Acorus of the Druggifts, otherwife 
called Acorus falfus 8S adulterinus, which yet is 
but little ufed in Phyfick: It’s fometimes call’d 
Piendo Iris, and by others Irts Paluftris, becaufe 
it grows in Marthes and watery Places. 

The Blue is much ufed, and that which is truly 
called /ris Noftras: It’s the Root only of it that is 
ufed, which is gathered in.the Spring before it be- 
gins co bud; and when it is yet freth, they exprefs 
the Juice of it, purify ir, and it proves, while 
freth, as an excellent Hydragogue; the Dofe is 
from one Dram to three: Schroder fays, that this 
Root heats and dries to the third Degree, that it is 
admirably good to bring away dropfical Water, 
and in Errhines. | 

GLANDERS, a Diftemper in Horfes, proceed- 
ing according to the Freach Accounts trom corrupt 
Flumours about the Lungs and Heart, ariling neither 
from the Blood nor Phiegm, but from the one and 
the other Bile, and theretore it is called Dry: It’s 
known by the Horfe’s growing lean on a fudden, 
and by touching his Flanks with your Hand, 
which will make ’em found like a Drum; He can 
sae at nor cough, tho’ he endeavours it, and 
poe eg ind Pains inwardly, as if he had 

3 ~one, and if all thefe Signs appear, 


ic is a Token of Death, and all Remedies will 
prove ufelefs. | 

Our Authors defcribe the Glaxders to be fuch 
a loathfome filthy Dileafe, and withal fo catch= 
Ing, thac it will infect others that are near the 
Horfe that has it, proceeding firtt from Heats and 
Colds, which begins with a thin Rheum, and af 
cends up to the Head, .and fettles near the Brain 
and fo vents it felf at the Nofe, which in time 
grows thicker and thicker, till ir comes of a 
yellowifh Colour, like unto Butter, which is then 
very hard to cure; but if it comes to a vifcous 
and tough flimy Subttance, and the Colour be green 
and flinks much, haviag run fome Months with 
fome reddiih Specks in it, there are little Hopes: 
for itis moft certain by thofe Symptoms that his 
Lungs are ulcerated. 

Betides the inward Sign to know this Diftem- 
per, there is One Outward one, and that is, he will 
have fomé Ketnels and Knots that may be telt 
under his Caul, and as they grow biyger and more 
Inflam’d, the Glanders increafes more in the Body 
of the Horfe, and it is very advifeable before his 
Cure be entred upon, that his Body be prepared 
four or five Days together with fcalded Bran, and 
tO give it him inftead of Provender, for this wilf 
dry up the Moilture and bad Humours in his Body 
then let him Blood in the Neck: But now more 
particularly to the Cure. 7 

Atter bleeding and drying upthe Humours, take 
Honey, as much as will {uftice, and mingling it 
with the Horfe’s Oats, rub ’em together between 
your Hands, fo as to be very well mixed, and 
thus continue feeding him Morning and Evening, 
till you find his Note leaves running. 

Some take new made Chamberlye and of the 
beft and ftrongelt white Wine Vinegar, of each 
half a Pint, two or three Spoontuls of Muftard 
Seed, with Vinegar made into Muftard, which 
mutt be well ground, and your Vinegar and 
Chambcrlye pur thereto and ftirr’d well together : 
then take a like Quantity of Tar and Bay Salt, in- 
corporate them well together, and couvey into’em 
as much as three Egg Snells will hold, the Meat 
being firft taken ouc of them; this done take the 
Horte out of the Stable, being kept to a very 
{pare Diet over Night, and ride him firft till he 
begins to {weat; then give him the three Egg Shells - 
fill’d with the faid T’ar and Salt, and prefently af- 
ter throw down an Horn full of the Chamberlye, 
Vinegar and Muftard, and half a Horn of it at 
each Nottril; then ride him again as betore; after 
which cloath him warm and litter him well, and 
let him (tand upon the Trench till three or four of 
the Clock, then give him warm Mahh: Repeat 
this Medicine every other or third Day three oc 
four times, and you will find it an infallible 
Cure; but before you ufe it, his Body mutt be pre- 
paral with Bran, and after that with a Glitter and 
your Goofe Feathers. 

Among many other good Receipts this is reck- 
oned the belt; take a final] Faggot made of the 
green Bough of the Ah Tree, and fet it on fire 
in fome Chimney Corner clean fwept for that 
Purpofe; then having ready a Gallon fof the bett 
Ale that can be got, quench fo much of the Coal 
that is made thereof as will make it pretty thick; 
then ftrain tt thro’ a Linen Cloth into fome con- 
venient Veffel fit for your Ute, and double it 
over again to make it the ftronger, by quenching 
freth Coals therein; and fo {train the Liquor from 
the Coals as you did before, and when it is cold, 
for it will quickly grow four, put it into a Bottle 
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_ Deafnefs and an Inflammation in all the Parts of 
the Mouth; or upon the Legs, from whence 
proceed Windgalls, Curbs, Gouts, and other 
Diftempers, which daily happen in fome part or 
other, 

Several have Obferved that when a Horfe has 
had the Farcin, he will eafily become Llandross 

.and therefore he ought to be purged from time to 
time, to prepare. the Humours, which may havea 
Tendency.to the Glanders you muft for fifteeg 
Days make him drink a Decoétion of Colts-foor, 
‘mixed with Honey, and for three Mornings give 
‘him’ @ Powder made of Myrrh,’ Gentian, long 
Ariftolochy, Bay Berries, and the Shavings of Ivo- 
ry, Of each an equal Quantity, of which you are: 
to diffolve a Spoonful in warm Wine, and make 
him {wallow it: Some give him the fecond. 
‘and third Day a Spoonful and a half to make him: 
evacuate; the. Pills of Hiera Picta, and Cochee are 
‘very proper; as are thofe of Agarick and Colo-. 
‘quintida; fome make ufe of them to €xtirpate the 
Kernels; others lightly apply Fire to them, and nfé 
‘an Ointment to endeavour to ripen them: Some. 
‘put Hellebore into their Noftrils to clear the Brain. 
‘of the Evil ; but this muft not be done ull after ex-, 
aa Purgings : others ufe a Suffumigation of Brim-. 
{tone or Origan ; and there are thofe who make the. 
{fick Horfe chew the Roots of Anemony faftened 


, Withers. then take between 4'Pine and 4 Quart: 
(of diftill’d Moset: Water, which you are to give. 
chim, so. drink ;,,ahd.-aftecwards tide him :two! 
hundsed Paces; backwards and forwards; then. 
‘let -him continue in the : Stable for four - and: 
{twenty Hours, and fix Hours without any Food $: 
then: purge: him with Coloquintida, Sena and. Agas 
‘ticks, of each take two Ounces, which you are to 
‘infufe for ong Night in a Pinoy of White .Wine:: 
» Vpor || !then, perfume him with Sea. Starwort ahd Helle-: 
ponax, four Handfuls of the Hetb Roc et, let: |bore,:and- give him a Pledget once a Day, with: 
him take of this Compofition four Ounces Every |: Qil of Bay; mext take Oil of Rofes and ftefh Burs 
Day ; in Winter the Horfe muft be kept in the. ‘tes, and melting all together, put it into his Bars: 
Air, and in the Summer in Water whefe you.muft | tas hot.as he, can; bear it; and. ftop the fare with: 
efwim: him; ‘and when the Scabs are fallen from | ;Catton,..and . fo; let -i¢ remain: till he is, cored, ' 
the Joints, take an equal Quantity of Vetdigreafe, ‘which wil “be. ip-about. a Month’stime... >’: 
Mifys and Chalcitis, with Oil and Wax as.much J; .GLAN S, a Diftemper in Sheep as well. as' 
as will faffice, the whole bein reduced into an -Horfesy, which. as.fopn. as, ever you perceive ig;: 
Ointment, and apply it to the Ulcers. 7 ithe beft Expedierge is: to; throw,’em immediately : 
- Another Remedy they have for the Glanders is *to the Dogs fos fear they. fhould infc@, the ret: 
to take two Ounces of Bay Berries, five Ounces . ‘There is f{carce any Remedy for this Evil; which. 
of the Scum of Nitre; as much‘of ‘quick Sulphur, |is. a. Poifon:that-in.a dhort time will deltroy the 
three Ounces’ of Myrrh, ‘fix Ounces of Gentian,. |’ hole Flock, if: you will negle@ to feparme 
three Ounces of Iris, Parfley Seed and Atiftolochy MICS pe ae A ict me. a an 
of each three Ounces, pound the whole togethers |“ Some. there are, WhO, as foon ‘as they perceive! 
untill they be well incorporated ; and then with | ‘the Sheep has the Glaxders, pug it. into a Place by: 
Wine making this Stuff up into Paftils, give them ‘icfelf; and then bruifing, fome Garlick and Suge, - 
the Horfe as you find Occafion. een aes | ak x.y 

* Aconfirm’d Glanders, fays M. Chomel, tg con-: | 
tagious and incurable, be- it of what fort it will; 
in the Beginning you muft relieve the fick Horfe 
by bleeding, and evacuating, and preparative Medi- 
cines; it will appear by a Cough, and the vifcous 
Matter that runs out of his Noftrils, which is ei-. 
ther white, yellow or bloody, Sometimes ftinking, 
and fometimes without any Smell: It mutt be ob- 
ferved, that chofe Humours which fall fromm the, 
Brain, very often difcharge themfelves upon the 
Breaft, Lungs or other Parts, and frequently pro- 
duce the Strangullions, Difeafes in the -Thraat, 
Difficulty of Breathing, fore Fyes, the Vives, 


a) Past 


a fufficient Quantity of Oil, two Drams af Opor. 


‘they make a-Drink: of it. with trong: Vinegar, and: 
, Putting it dgwn she. Sheep's. Throat, turn him to: 
Pafture; but if the Sheep .is-‘notcur’din three Days: 
‘time, “tis a Sign of a fixed Glanders, and no more: 
‘can. be dong: , Saine, have pot: Spike Oil with 4 

. Feather into the Sheep’s N oltrils, that have had this: 
Diftemper upon them and have cored "em; but'you : 
‘Mutt nos make ufe of the fame Feather for Others-» 

for inftead of curing it. will communicate the 'In-: 
fetion; let it be burnt, and take. a freth one for 

ieverySheep, or) o,f oe 
' Oar Engh/bAuthors fay this Diftemper in Sheep. 
‘is known by a Swelling at. their Notes proceed>: — 
‘ing from their. Lungs, that neither Blood-letting 
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nor Drinks can remedy; and therefore if it con- 


. tinues two Days or more, the belt way is to fepa- 


rate and kill them; for the other, as well Male as 
Female, are fo nice, that in fmelling where the 
infe€ted one has fnivell’d, they will be fuddenly 
taken with the fame Evil. The Method of Cure 
they prefcribe, is to take a Stick, and therewith 
take out of their Noftrils all the corrupt Mat- 
ter they can get, and fo make them clean, while 
others give them the Juice of Betony, with Ho- 
ney-Water ; and the Herb call’d Buck’s-Beard, 
ftamp’d and given in Wine, is very good againft 
all Cold or Phiegm in any Part of their Bodies. 
GLASS; an artificial Body that is tran{parent. 
There are feveral Sorts of Glaffes, according to 
the Salts that enter into the Compofition of them ; 


_ the Salt of Fern-Athes, mix’d with white Flint 


or Sand, well wath’d, makes the common Glafs. 
If you mix fome Alkali-Salt, or the Salt of the 
A thes of Saltwort amongtt this Sand, you will have 
finer Glas. 

Others define Giafs to be an artificial tranflated 
Stone, made of certain Materials,’ by Means or 
Help of the Fire, being a Prode@ion wholly of 
Art, and not of Nature; or otherwife it is a Com- 
pofition or Mixcure of Afhes or Salt with Sand, 
Cryftals,: Flints, Pebbles, or other Stones, and 
melted together into one Body by the Force of Fire. 

To counterfeit precious Stones, they make a 
certain artificial Gia/s of the Glear or Whites of 
Eggs; others make the fame out of the Sand of 
certain Rivers, and fome of certain Herbs; in 
order to which, best the Whites of feveral Exes 
together, and fill a Bladder therewith, which you 
are to put into an earthen Pot full of boiling We- 
ter, where let it boil long, and then take it off; 
let it dry for feveral Days, but not in a dofty 
Place, for if i be not beige and fhining, it is 
worth nothing ; and fo this Matter growing hard, 
will acquire the Hardnefs of Gleft at laft. But if 
ae would have your Stuff colour’d, you muft 


oil it in colour’d Water; and if you have a Mind 
it fhould have the Colour of a Topax, you may 
boil i in Water, wherein you have diffolved and: 


pe ite Saffron. Thofe that have a Mind to that 
o 


Rubies or Carbuncles, boil it in Water, where- 
in the Shavings of Brafil, or other Wood hasbeen 
boil’d; but if your Staff does not weigh as mach 
as Glafs or precious Stones, you may mix heavy 
Colours therewith, as Cinoper that is not light, 
becaufe of the Quick-Silver that abounds therein ; 


and thus you may imitate the Weight of Gisfs, 
but yet cannot bring it to fo a Hardnefs, as 


to bear a Graver, orrefiftaFile - | 
To divide, or exaQly to break Glafs, fteep a 
in fome Brimftone and Oil, and then put 
it round that Part of the Gisfs you have a Mind 
to fi e, put-Fire to it, and continue to: go on 
in. this manner, till the Place be fufficiently heat- 
ed, and prefently after apply 2 Thread that has 
been dipt in cold Water to the fame Place, and it 
will break off as if you had trac’d it -with a Dia- 
mond, but the Work is better done with 3 Dia- 

mond. 

To glue together Fr ts of Giafs, take li- 
uid Fat and old Varnifh, with which glue the 
ragments, join them well together, and bind 
“em in fach @ manner, that they may no Way be 
feparated ; then expofe ’em to the Sun, or put 
"em into a Furnace for feveral Days, till the Var- 
nifh is become very dry. Liaitly, {crape off with 
your Knife any thing fuperfluous that may ftick 
to; and-thofe Fragments will become fo glued 
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and faftned, that no Liquor, unlefs it be boiling 
hot, can diffolve them. 

If you thould happen to break 2 Gia/s into fe- 
veral Pieces, put fome Mouth-glue into a Porrin- 
ger upon the Fire, with fome Spirit of Wine, and 
when the Glue is become liquid enough, rub the 
Pieces of Glafs therewith, and they will re-unite 
in half 2 Quarter of an Hour. 

To folder Glas, take the White of a beaten 
Egg, and mixing it with Quick-Lime, you may 
join id Gilafs together, and all earthen Ware 
will be confolidated by it in fuch a manner, as not 
eafily to be broken afunder. 

If ba boil ee in the Blood of an He-Goat, 
and the Juice of Groundfel, it will become as foft 
as Wax or Clay, and you may form it into what 
Shape you pleafe, but you may bring it to the fame 
Temper as before, if you plunge it in cold Water. 

GLASS-BELLS, or GLASSES, Things ufed 
by Gardiners ; the French call them Bells, becaufe 
they are indeed made like a Bell, being about 
eighteen Inches Broad at the lower Part, and as 
much in Height, with a great Button of the fame 
Subftance, to mke hold of them, and commodi- 
oufly to place them: They make thofe fometimes 
that are larger; they ferve in Winter, and during cold 
Weather, to cover Plants with, which the Gardi- 
ners have a Mind to cherifh, and by the Means 
of hot Beds, to bring betimes to Maturity, af 
Strawberries, Sorrel, Afparagus, Melons, Cu. 
cumibers, and Sallettings : Thefe Glaffes fecure thems 
from the Cold and Wind. . 

GLAZING, a Term ufed in Reference to all 
Sorts of Fruits and Flowers, had at great Enter- 
tainmments, and for the Improvement of Ornae 
ments. Io this Purpofe you muft have Tin- 
Moulds in the Form of a Square, or triangular 

jramid, and at the end of the Point a Round of 

in to keep them together, that fo you may gar- 
nifh them w'h Fiowers or Fruits from the ¥ op 
to the Bottom, which is done thus. If it be a 
Pyramid of Flowers, you moft range them in 
Order, thadow, and diverfify them by Beds; and 
if a Pyramid of Fruits, you muft likewife range 
and diverfify them by s, always putting the 
{malleft at the lower Side, until the Mould is 


full; then you are to fill them with Water, ftop, 


them with their Covers, and put them into 2 Pail, 
Bucket, or fome other Veffel, according to the 
Quantity, together, with the pounded and well 
falted Glazing, with which you are to lap and cos 
ver the Pyramids, and to have them well glaz’d ; 
and when ha are fo and petrified, and that you 
have a Mind to put them up, take them out of 
the Glazing, and as gently as you can from the 
Moulds; and that you may prevent their being 
bruifed, you muft have fome boiling Water ready, 
and wetting a Linen Cloth therein, rab the Sus. 
face of your Aural Moulds with it, which wil} 
loofen the faid Pyramids from the Moulds; you 
muft afterwards put them into the middle of a 
Dith or Salyer, which you are to get ready for 
this Purpofe, and‘ garnifh them round with Gob- 
lets, or ftanding Cups, into which you muff pyt 

your glazed Waters. 7 
GLISTER, a Medicine frequently ufed to 
Horfes; the Nature and Properties of Glifters are 
indeed various, fome being ufed to eafe them 
Griefs, and to allay the Sharpnefs of Humours ; 
fome to bind, fome to purge, fome to heal Ul- 
cers ; they are ufually compounded of four Things, 
viz. Deco@ions, Drugs, Oil or fome anuous 
Matter, and diverfe Salts: It may not be impro- 
per 
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per to particularize a few of the moft ufeful for 


the Diftempers incident to thefe Animals. 


For a coftive Body that cannot dung, take of 
the Fat of Beef-Broth a Pint and an half, of Exs- 
gi/o Honey half a Pint, adding two Drams of 
white Salt to it, which muft be well mix’d toge- 
ther, and adminiftred Blood-warm, clapping his 
Tail clofe to his Tuel, and let it be held there at 
Jeaft for half an Hour, and if it’ will not work, 
then trot him about eafily for half an Hour, and fet 


him up warm cloath’d and litter’d ; let him ftand 


Spon his Trench four or five Hours, during which 
ime he will purge kindlyy then unbit him, and 
ay, and after that a Math of 


give him {weet 
alt, and an Hour after white Water. 


Another Receipt to the fame Purpofe, is, to 
take Pellicory two Handfuls, and for want of it, 
as much Melilot, and if that cannot be got nei- 
ther, the fame Quantity of Camomile, which boil 

- to a Deco@ion, and add thereto of Verjuice and 
Salad Oil, of each half a Pint, four Ounces of 
Honey, two of Caflia mix’d together, and apply 


it Bloodwarm glifterwife. 
For an afiringent Glyfter take the aforefaid 


Deco€ion, one Pint, and as much of Cows Milk 
as it comes warm from her, and put thereto the 
Yolks of three new laid Eggs, well beaten, and 
mix'd with the faid Liquor, and give it him 


Bloodwarm, if he empties himfelf too much. 


For a fat Horfe that cannot be kept clean, take 


three Handfuls of Mallows, of Marth-Mallows 
Roots cleanfed and bruifed, and of Violet Leaves 
of each two Handfals, three Spoonfals of Flax 
Seed,as many of the Cloves of white Lily Roots 
as you can hold in your Hand, all which boil in 
fair Water from a Gallon to a Quart, ftrain it 
and put thereto an Ounce of Sena, which muft 
be infufed or fteep’d for three Hours in the Li- 
.quor, ftanding upon the hot Embers; then put 
—toithalf a Pint of Salad Oil, and being Blood- 
warm adminitter it. 


In cafe of a defperate Sickuefs, take the Oils of 


Dill, Camomile, Violets, Caffia, of each half an 
Ounc 


warm. 


_ As to a Glifer againit the Peftilence and ail] 
Fevers, to which the Animal may be liable; take 


of the Pulp of Cologuintida half an Ounce, 
without the Seed and Skin, three Quarters of an 
_ Qunce of Dragontium, of ee and Worm- 
wood, of each an Handful, Caft 

uarter of an Ounce, which boil all in three 

uarts of Water to a Quart; then ftrain and 
diffolve into the Broth, of Gerologundinum three 
Ounces, and af white Salt three Drams, of Sa- 
Jad Oil half a Pint, and let it be adminiftred luke- 
warm | 

For the Cholick, take Salt Water and new made 
Brine, two Pints, wherein diffolve a preity Quan- 
sy of Soap, and adminifter ic as before. 

It may be obferv’d here in Reference to Glifers 
in general, that before any are adminiftred, the 
4forfe mult be rak’d fir, and the Pipe anointed 
before it ig putin, with Butter or Salad Oil, and 
that i¢ be put in, and taken out gently, and by 
Degrees; the Hand and Arm matt in like manner 
be anointed, Further, the Horfe maf be kept in 
above half an Hour, holding his Tail clofe to 
his J undament; and it mutt be adminiftred Blood- 


adminiftred 
Sorts of Giiffers ; an Account is given of thofe 
of the greateft Ufe in refpe& to Compofitions, 
and the Cafes wherein they are good in diverfe 


-Common Oil ; havin 


e, aad of brown Sugar-Candy in Powder 
three Ounces, then take an Handfal of Mallow 
Leaves, which boil toa Deco@ion in fair Water ; 
{train ig,.and putting all the forementioned In- 
gredicpis to it, adminifter the fame Blood- 
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iog ft 
Scurfs, tch and Wildfire from the Skin; being 
macerated in hot Water, and applied to a Burn, 
it hinders the Place co blifter; and being laftly 
 fteep’d in Honey, or Vinegar, it is very good for 
Wounds. 


warm, the Bladder ftrong! eezed and prefs’d 
between your Hands, ad ihe an 
drink any cold Water in a Da 


the. Horfe mutt noe 
Or two after. 
Remedy uf Mankind, and 


GLISTER, a b 
at the Fundament: There are feveral 


Parts of this Work, and therefore but few need 
pr down here, and we begin with a common 
ther. . 
ake Pellitory, Herb Mercury, and Spin 
or elfe Beer, BP ce ne Hand al, Ceffiz, - 
tholicon, brown Sugar and Honey, of each an 
nee and an half, and two or three Ounces of 
boiled the Herbs in a Ket- 
tle, take about a Poand or Chopine of the De- 
co@ion, wherein you-are to ftcep the other Ingre- 


_dients. 


For acooling-Giifer, take a Porringer of Wh 
or River Water, and two Porringers fall of Vi- 
negar, and after you have pour'd the Vinegar on 
the Whey or Water, let them infufe over hot 
Athes, and ftir them in order to their being well _ 
mix’d. This Giiffer is very good for all Women 
that are fubje@ to the Suffocation of the Womb, 
a fo8 mutt add four Grains of Camphire to the 


e 

A proper Glifter for a Loofnefs, is to take a 
Porringer of Milk, an Ounce of brown Sugar 
and the Yolks of two Eggs, boil the Milk, and 
then put in the Yolk and Su 

A Glifter for a Bloody-Flur; take Plantane- 
Leaves, and the Leaves of 7; apfas Barbatns, an 
Handful of each, Flowers of Camomile, half 
an Handful, of Rofe-Sugar an Ounce, and the 
Yolks of two Eggs ; boil a Sheep’s-Head with 
the Wool on in fome River ater, till the 
Ficth comes away from the Bone; boil the Herbs 
and Flowers in a Quart, Pint, or two Pounds 
of this Liquor; and Isf of all infufe the Sugar 
and Yoiks in this Deco@ion. - 

To have a Giifter for Coftivenefs, take fixteen 
Spoonfuls ef common Water, as much Vinegar, 
four Ounces of Nut Oil, and four Ounces of 
Honey, mix the whole ein and make {a 
Gisfter of it: Take Notice if the Party be grip’d, 
you muft not put in the Vinegar. 

E, a tenacious Subjtance, of which there 
are feveral Sorts ufed in Phyfick: The firft is that 
which they call Cdryfocolia, and fo nam’d, be- 
caufe itis very proper to folder Gold: Another 

ort there is, made ufe of to clofe Wounds, and: 
to hinder Defluxions from falling upon the Eyes; 
and this is known by the Lasis Name of Sarcocolla« 

The third Sort call’d Tesrocelle, otherwife ftron 

Glue, is made of the Hides of Oxen, Cows, an 
other Quadrupeds; and as it is often ufed to glue 
ood together, fome alfo give it the Name of 

Xslocolla. 

This {trong Glue, according to Diofcorides, be- 
"d ingVinegar, takes away all Scabs, 


There is alfo that which they call Wester Glae, 


or otherwife I&biocolla, made of all forts of 
gluey Fithes: It has the Property to ftop, dry up, 
and in fome fort to foften : It’s good for gluati- 
nous Plaifters order’d for the Head, and in Medi- 
cines prepared for the Itch ; as alfointhofe oe 


GLU 


GOA 


are made to take out Wrinkles, and to, {mooth 
the Face: It’s call’d Abcanna by the Arabs. 

To make Water-Glue, they take all the Spoils 
of a Fifth, known by the Name of Hafo, or Ex- 
effis, that is to fay, his Skin, Fins, Entrails, 
_ Nerves, and the other mufcular Parts; and when 
they have cut them in Pieces, they put them into 
hot Water to fteep, and then they boil them over 
a finall Fire, till they are melted and brought to 
be Glue, which being dried upon Things made 
for that Purpofe, aflumes the Form of Parch- 
ment; they roll ¢t up before it is quite dry. 

That which is white, clear, tranf{parent, and 
without any Smell, and in {mall Twifts, is the 
belt; for it very often happens, that that which 
appears in great ones is full of yellow Stuff, dry 
andof an il] Smell:. This Drug will grow moitt 
in the Air;.and hence it is that it fhould be kept 
in a Box.’ 

The Fih which is made ufe of to make Water- 
Glue is very ae and generally found in the Seas 
adjoining to Majfcovy; and it’s from that ‘Country 
the Dutch bring it. 

Vintners make ufe of this Water-Glae, fays M. 
Chomel, to fine their Wines; as it contains no- 
thing in it that is malignant, it cannot produce 
any ill Effe&; but when they put it into their 
Casks, it finks down and forms a Skin upon the 
Surface of the Wine, which coming to precipi- 
tate, draws along with it all the grofs Parts, and 
clarifies the Wine: It isalfo made ufe of to bright- 
en Silk Ribbons, to whiten Gawzes, and to coun- 
terfeit fine Pearls. Be Me 
- Befides all the G/ues abovementioned, there is 
alfo a common Giue, ufed by Bookbinders, 


which is made of: Wheat-Flower, or of that of 


Black or Ox-Wheat, which is'the beft: This 
Bookbinders G/ae is of an emplaftick and ripen- 
ing Nature =... 1. 2 ee 
. There isa fortof Glee made uft of to cement 
broken Glafles; to prepare’ which; they {pit Snails 
upon a fmall Stick, and expofe them: to the Sun, 
placing fome Veffel or other underneath, to-re- 
ceive that Stuff which drops from them; and put- 
ting fome of the milky Juice of the Herb ¢all’d 
Titimale thereto, and expofing the fame to the 
Sun, it becomes Gige. a oe 

Another fort of Give there is which will ftand 
both Water and Fire; they boil the Tail: of a 
Stock-Fith as ufual, and taking off the Skin, 
pound it in a Mortar, and add to it, if there is 
Occafion; fome Water, and when it has boil’d 
enough, ftrain it through'a Linen Cloth, =~: 
' There is a Secret how to make Water-Gixé 
ferve for ftrong Gise ; to which end take fome 
of the Water-Gixe that is fold by the Druggitts, 
and let it be the whiteft and brighreft than can be 
got; letit be fpread in Bits on an Iron, or fome 
other hard Thing that is very-{mooth, and beat 
it fo with a Hammer till it be reduc’d very thin, 
and being flatted, you maft with your Sciffars cut 
it into fmall Pieces; then take a, varnifh’d Pot, 
the Dutch Ware isthe beft, and it fhould be fome< 
what tall, and the Mouth thereof mutt’ be ftop’d 
with Parchment, and ‘dipt in Water, as they ftop 


Liquor Phials; put the fmail Pieces. into this Por, | 
into two Sorts, wz. thofe that are cOmmon in 


cut what Quantity you have a Mind to, but fo 
neverthelefs that the Pot ought not to be full, and 
cover the Stuff with the moft rectified Brandy, 
above two Fingers thick on the Surface; take a- 
nother earthen Pot,: which you ‘are to fet on the. 
Fire with Water, and: put the firft Pot into it, 


* =e 


but yet fo as that the Water may not get in, let it 


bcil about two or three Hours over a {inall Fire 

and if the Water dries up, add more till the Glue 
is melted ; and you will. know ir is ready, by 
taking a little of it between your two Fingers 

and if they ftick ae let the Gixe cool; and 
when you have a Mind to ufeit, put to ita very. 
little Quantity of Brandy, and heat it; you mutt 
ufeie with all imaginable Expedition, and obferve 

that before you mele it, it mutt be infufed for four 
and twenty Hours. ° 

GLOBE, or SPHERE, a round folid Body, 
every Part of whofe Surface is equally diftane 
from a Point within it, call’d its Center, and ie 
may be conceived to be form’d by the Revolua 
tion of a Semi-Circle round its Diameter. 

When fuch a Body as this has all the Parts of 
the Earth and Sea drawn or delineated on its 
Surface, it is call’d the Zerreftrsal Globe. 

But if it has on its Surface the fixed Stars, and 
the Images of the Conttellations drawn, together 
with the Circles of the Spheres, then it is cali’d 
the Celeftial Globe. 

GNATS and FLIES, little flying Animals 
well known, which are very troublefome in 
Houfes, efpecially fuch as are fituated near watery 
Places, and they do alfo Mifchief in the Fields, 


‘by eating the Leaves of feveral Things,.as they 


come up firft, efpecially Turneps, fo as fometi 
to rents whole o ields of them neat 
1] Sorts of Gaats lay their Eggs ypo 
Waters, dnd fo foon as ie are hated, ad ee 
fefs that Degree of Life anfwerable to Cater- 
pillars, we fee them frisking about in the Water 
for a Time, commonly making their Motion in 
the Figare of an S. Thefle Nympbe lay themfelves 
up at their appointed Time, and from that State 
ses aio and uy ie in Groops, | 
- you. would keep your Houfes free 

them,: let your Chamber Windows be aon ben 
in Summer Time, efpecially towards Evening 
and fmoak your Rooms well with Brimftone, or 
barn Straw in them, which “will caufe them to 
fly into the Flame and be confumed, or elfe the’ 
Smoak will choak them. | : 

GOAD, a fmall Staff or Rod, with a tharp 
Iron Pin at the end of it, and ufed by the-Plough- 
Boy, &¢. to quicken Horfes or Oxeén in their 
Motion and Drawing. , 

GOARING, the ftriking with a Horn, ‘that is 
when any horned Beatt, efpecially among black 
Cattle,’ has by Chance, or otherwife, been ftrick- 
en and goar’d by fome of his Fellows; now for 
fear fome Garget or Impofthame thould follow 
and : be the Effect of it, firit take (ome Afhes fine- 
ly fifted, and mix-them with the’Grounds of Ale 
or Beer, making it thick:like Butter, and {0 lay 
it to the Place hurt. Another Way is totake 
fome unquench’d Lime, finely beaten .and -put to 
the faid Grounds of Ale, and fo mix’d well together 
and laid on: A Plaifter of Pitch is likewife good 
to be applied thereto. = * et gE 
_ GOAT, .2 horned and four-footed : Animal, 
bred in Troops generally. in mountainous Places, 
and under this Name both the Maile and’Female 
are comprehended. Al. Chomel diftinguithes Goats 


Exrope, and thofe call’d Exglifo Goats, though 
they came originally from Barbary and the dn- 
dses, Of which, he fays, they. yield thrice as much 
Milk as the French Goats, and have fine Hair, 
that is proper t0 make Camblet of; that. she ae 
in 7 eo bdetthty S be, tohict aoe See gs 


a a) 
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Ifo have difperfed this Breed in the poorer and 
mountainous Parts of their Country, where there 
Is no good Pafture for Cows. 

The Buck or the He goat ought to havea large 
Body, thick Legs, a flethy and fhort Neck, a 
finall Head, a dark Coat, and very fort in the 
feeling ; his Kars fhould be long and hanging down, 
and his Chin cuver’d witha long Beard, or his Jaws 
rather have two Wattles or Tutts. like a Beard: 
The Hair of this Animal is in many Places 
fhorn to make Mantles for Soldiers. This Crea- 
ture 15 Of great Heat, and alfo fo knavihh, that 
he will not fpare to cover his own Dam, though 
fhe be yet milch’d, through wifich Heat he foon 
grows aged, and before he is feven Years old, is 
high fpent. | 

The she alfo refembles the He, and is valued 
when fhe is tall, has a firm and lighe Carriage, 
thick Hair, large and long Teats, a large Udaer 
and Thighs, and the is fruitful from two to {e- 
ven Years old. Authors diderin their Opinion 
as to the Colour of a Goae’s Hair; thofe who 
are for having much Milk trom this Animal, are 
for choofing thofe that are white, and thofe who 
prefer the Quality before the Quantity,make Choice 
either of thofe who have dark red Coats, or black. 
This depends only upon the Fancy; and for 
thole Goats that have no Horns at all, they are 
by much the more valued than the others that 
lLav:, and will more readily herd with Sheep in 
the Fields. 
~ But our common Goats love Bufhes, Briers, 
Thorns and other Trees, rather than plain Pafture 
Grounds, or Fields. ‘There thould not be above 
ai. hundred of them in one Herd, and in buying, 
it is better to buy together out of one Company 
or Herd, than to choofe in diverfe Parts and Com- 
panies; that fo being led to their Pafture, they 
may not feparate, and they will better agree in 
their Houtes; which Houfes ought to be pav’d 
with Stone, or elfe naturally to be of Gravel of 
ifelf all under, for they are fo hot, that they 
emuff have no Litter under them, 
kept very clean. 

Now the chief Time to have them coupled or 
covered with the Bucks is in Autumn, before the 
Month of Deceméer, that fo againit the Time 
the Leaf and Grats fpring freth and tender, they 
thall kid, and bring forth their Young the better, 
whcreby to have more Grafs, and thereby to give 
the more Milk: They are very prolifick, fome- 
times bring forth two, and fometimes three Kids 
‘at once. The Bucks muft be a little correéted 
and kept low, to abate the Heat and Lafcivioufnefs 
oftheir Natures ; but unto che young She-ones muft 
be allowed abundance of Milk; neither thall you 
give any Kid to a Goat of a Year or two old to 
nourifh, for fuch as they bring within the {aid 
ime are improper for it. 

You inuft keep your Goats no longer than eight 
Years, becaufe that being by that Time fo weak- 
eu’d by often Bearing, they will become barren : 
They are Animals nourith’d almott with nothing 
that is chargeable, but they broufe and fecd 
Wholly together as Sheep, climb up Mountains 
againft the Heat’ of the Sun, with great Force ; 
but they are not fo meet to be about Houfes as 
Sheep, being more hurtful to all manner of Herbs 
and Trees, | 

M. Chomel fays, if you would have your Goats 
abound in Milk, they.thould be fed with the Herb 
Cinquefoil, or elfe drive them to feed in a Place 
Where there is plenty of Dittany; Ict them alfo 


but muft be - 
' | OF fuch, who fay, that thofe external Signs of a 


be broufing alonz Hed.res, and led to drink Mora. 
ing and Evening ; this requires no great Tronble. 
They miik them twice a Day, till the coty Wes- 
ther comes and ‘dries up their Milk, and they ue 
fually bezin to milk them fifteen Days after they 
have brought forth their Young, which are to he 
brought up much after the fame Manner as Lazyoy 
which fee, 

Their Kids are very good Viduals, but they 
oughe to be no older than Ntreen Days, or three 
Weeks at molt before they are kill’d; for if you 
tarry longer, and that they begin co broufe of 
graze, tne Delicionthets of the Fieth is gone, 
Gouts Milk in-the Opinion of many Perfuns Makes 
excellent Cheefe : It’s Folly to pretend to skim 
off the Cream to make Butter of it, it’s not thick 
enough for the Purpofe ; befides the Butter would 
be always white, and tate like Suct. 

Phere is fo much Conformity between the Na. 
ture Of Goats and Sheep, that they are in a mane 
ner tubjcé to the like fajiriaities, and what cures 
the one, generally cures the other; only Goats are . 
fubje& to three Difeafes that are peculiar to chem. 
felves, and thefe are a Dropty, Swelling and dry 
Evil. As for the Diltemper call’d a lever, it is 
commonly faid that Goats are never Without ir 
and that they will diethe very Moment they are free 
from it. It is a Thing hard to be believed, that 
this Diftemper is always upon them, by Reafon 
of the cominual Fermentation of the Humours, 
Which cannot but corrupt the whole Mafs of 
Blood ;-for if it were fo, let the Animal be of 
what Natareic will, it is impoffible he thould be able 
co relilt the Malignity of this Corruption. Could 
a Goat, that all her Life-time is attacked with a 
Fever, beoufe with fach an Appetite as the dues? 
Could the have fo {prightly anEye, and be in fitch 
a good Cale? Ie feeins, generally fpeaking, . that 
when the Word Fever is nain’d, an Evil is men- 
tioned, which entirely alters the Body, and with- 
out Help deftroys it ina hort Time. This is that 
which cannot induce thofe who have ftrictly look- 
ed into this Matter, to become of the Opinion 


Fever in Goats, are like thofe in Sheep, and are 
incurable in Gears. But to lay alide this Abfurdi- 
ty, would it not be more to the Purpofe to fry, 
that a Goat naturally fhews thote external 
Signs that are like to what may denote a I’ever 
upon her, but yet that it is not fo, and that it is re- 
ally no more than her Temperament, which na- 
turally difcovers thofe Signs upon her? The three 
Dittempers abovenamed may be feen under their 
refpective Heads. 

GOATS-BEARD. | See Monatain, or Hunga- 
rian. See Holly. : 

GOATS-THORN, in Latin Trazacantha or 


Spina Hirct, a Shrub whofe Root reaches far, be- 


ing as hard as Wood, and lies level with the 
Ground; it fends forth Shoots that are firm and 
hard, though very fimall; they are laden with a 
valt Number of fmall and thin Leaves, which 
cover certain fmall, white, narrow and trong 
Thorns, They make Incifions in its Roots, trom 
whence a Gum itfues out, which congeals, and is 
call’d Zragacant. 

This Gum, which is made ule of in Phyfick, 
if it se Soles ought to be bright, clear and {weet 
tothe Tafte; it clofes up the Pores of the Body, 
is good for the Eyes, Cough, a fore Throat, Colds, 
and all forts of Catarrhs, if you mix it with Ho- ° 
ney, and let it melt under the Tongue, 


This 
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This Shrub grows in A/a, Candia, about Aleppo, 


in feveral Parts of J¢a/y, and near the Walls ot 
Marferlles in France. 

GODIVOE, a kind of delicious Farce made 

of Veal and feveral other forts of Meats, or Fifh. 
To have a Godivoe Pye, you are to prepare it with 
a Fillet of Veal, fome Marrow, or Beef Suet, 
and a little Lard, and fo feafon the fame with Pep- 
per, Salt, Cloves, Nutmegs, fine Herbs and Chib- 
bols, and let your Pye be made of fine Pafte, of 
the height of three or four Inches, and of a round 
or oval Figure, according as you fhall think fit, 
egarnifhing i¢ with Morils, common Mufhrooms, 
Veal Sweet-Breads, Artichoak-Bottoins, and An- 
douillets round about the opening in the Middle, 
and pouring in a white Sauce, when ready to be 
brought to the Table. 3 

To make the Godivoe of a Poupeton, take part 
of a Leg of Veal, with fome parboiled Bacon 
and other Fat, a!l well minced; add to thefe fome 
chopt Truffles, Mufhrooms, Chibbols, Parfley, 
the Crumb of a Loaf foak’d in good Gravy, 
four whole Eggs, and two Yolks ; make the 
Poupeton, as it were a Pye, in a Stew Pan, with 
thin Slices of Bacon underneath ; you mutt alfo 
have at Hand fome Pigedns well drefs’d with all 
forts of fine Herbs, and good Garnitures, and 
{ome very finall Slices of Gammon, all well 
feafon’d, let the Pigcons be put into the ri Fide 
and makean end of covering them with the Farce: 
To keep it from breaking, you may beat up an 
Fee, and lay it on neatly with your Hand; then 
jet the Bacon Slices that are round about be turn- 
ed upon it, and let it be baked between two gene 
gle Fires, vsz. on the top and underneath ; this is 
commonly call’d a Poxpetox, farced with young 
Pigeons, or other Fowls of the fame Na- 
ture. 

A Godivoe for a Fith Pyeto be ferved upon Days 
of Abftinence, may be made in the fame mannet 
as the Fi/h Farce, de(crib’d under that Head, ex- 
cept the Yolks of Eggs and the Omelet, which 
may be omitted ; for the reft, the Mufhrooms and 
Truffles muft be chopt, as under the faid Article. 
After having made the Pate and raifed the Pye, 
one half of this Godivoe is to be put into it, as al- 
fo at the fame Time _all forts of Garnitures on 
Fith-Days; fuch as Truffles, Muthrooms, An- 
douillets, Artichoak-Bottoms, and raw Fith Fil- 
lets cut into fmall Pieces ; then having put the reft 
of the Godivoe well feafon’d on the 
Pye be cover’d and bak’d. lLaftly, you may pre- 

are for it a white Sauce or Cullis of Mafhrooms, 
or fome other fort of Ragoe, but more efpecially 
Care muft be taken that it be ferv’d up hot. 


4-4 GOBONATED, a Term in He- 
raldry for a Bordure of this Form, 
which is neither Checky, nor Coun- 
terponed, but of a different Divifion 
from both. 


GOFFE or GEOFFE, a Rural Term, and 
‘a fome Parts fignifies a Mow or Reek of Corn 


or Hay. 

7 GOLDEN- APPLE. See Apple of Love. 
GOLDEN-KKNOBS. See Baffimets. 
GOLDEN-LOCKS, or GOLDEN-TUFTS, 

in Latins Elicrsfem, a Plant whofe Root fhoots 

forth aftrait even Stem; che Wood is hard, and 


op, let the 


the Plant does not exceed the Height of a Cubit; 
the Leaves grow by Intervals, and they are very 
like thofe of Southern- Wood; the Flowers grow 
on the Top of the Stems, and are ranged in Taf- 
fels, being as yellow as Gold, and which being 
dried, will retain their Colour _a long while. 
This Plant grows in barren Meadows and un- 
cultivated Places; it blooms in the Month of 


Fune. 


The Tops of Golden-Locks being drank in fome 
Wine are good againft the Stinging of Adders, 
the Sciatica, Ruptures, Stoppage of Urine, and 


even to promote the Menjes. Its. Leaves being 


taken in fome Liquor falling, ttop Defluxions, 
though they are injurious to the stomach ; if you 
put them among Cloaths, they will keep them 
from being Worm-eaten. 

GOLDEN-ROD, in Latin Virga Aurea, a 
Plant that has a round, fmooth Stem about two 
Cubits high: Its Leaves are like thofe of the O- 
live-Tree, though much larger; they are fleek 


and flightly indented ; at the Top of thefe Stems 
grow yellow Flowers like Ears of Corn, whica 
when they come to wither, fall off in Spangles. 
This Plant grows in feveral Countries. 


The German Surgcons give it to thofe to drink 
in fome Liquor, who have Fiftula’s, or inward 
Hurts, with good Succefs, and apply it alfo out- 
wardly. Being either drank or adminiftred in 
Clyfters, it binds the Body: Is Decoétion cures 
Ulcers in the Mouth, and faftens the Teeth: Be- 
ing ufed asa Gargle it cures all the Diforders of 
the Mouth, as the Squinancy, and Inflammation 
of the Uvule. Barclay, in his Euphormion, pre- 
tends it willdiffolve the Stone and Gravel. 

GONORRHOEA, or Xanaing of the Ress, 
an involuntary Lofs of Seed; after you have 


purged the Patient three or four Times and given 


him cooling Emulfions, 

1. Take fome Vensce-Treacle, which you are 
to dilute in Rofe-Water, then fome Mattick, 
which muft be reduced into a fine Powder ; you 
muft take no more of it than a fourth Part of 
the Quantity of the Treacle, mix them both to- 
gether, of which you are to make a Bolus; let 
the Patient every Morning fafting take two Drams 
of this Bolus in new Milk, and let him take the 
{ame Dofe in the Evening before Supper, and con- 
tinue this Procefs for fume Days. 

2, Take an Ounce of the Flowers of wild 


Pomegranates dried, reduc’d into Powder, and 


fifted through a Sieve, and one of Bole Armoni- 
ack, infufe therm together in half a Chopine of 
white Wine for a whole Night, ftrain it in the 
Morning, and let the Patient drink it fafting, and 
continue it for fome Days. 

It mutt be obferv’d here, Fir/?, That the Patient 
mutt be blooded every third Day; tho’ Phyficians 


fay, it muft be done one Time in the Median — 


Vein of the Right Arm, and at another Time in that 
of the Left, efpecially if there isan Inflammationin 
the Privy Parts. Secondly, if the Patient is not 
cur’d in thefe fix Days, or fomewhat longer, if 
there is a Neceflity for it, yet you muft not be 
out of Conceit with, or lay afide this Reme- 
dy, which is very fure, and incapable of doing 
Hurt ; 
3. Take an Ounce of yellow Amber, pound 
‘+ well in a Porphiry, or Marble Mortar, and 
bein reduced into a very fine Powder, water it 
with Rofe-Water, pound it again, then let it dry, 
and then let it be diluted with more Rofe-Warer, 
and pound it athird Time ; all which Poundings, 
- Waterings 


GOO 
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Waterings and Dryings mutt be repeated four or 
five Times : The Dofe is a Dram in fome white 


Wine, or Broth, wherein Herbs of an operative | 


Nature have been boiled.’ 

4. Take the Roots of Sorrel, Strawberries, 
Water Lilies, and Hundred-headed Thiftle, an 
equal Quantity of each; makea Tiffane of the 
fame, add to ita Dram of Mineral Cryftal, and 
two Ounces of the four cold Seeds, which are to 
be diffolved therein. 

GOOSE, a large Bird, of which there are two 
Sorts, viz. the Zame and wild Goofe; the Male is 
cal’da Gander. Geefe are a fort of amphibious 
Animals living by Land and Water ; they thould 
- be- bred about Country Houfes; that Ground 
which has not Plenty of running Water is not 
proper for the breeding of Geefe, unlefs you have 
a Way of ‘making Pools or Ponds for them ; for 
thefe Birds as well as Ducks, love to fwim, 
plunge themfelves, and to be always fearching 
the Mud with their Bills; they are hunted fcarce no 
where elfe but in the Water. _ 

- Geefe are very profitable, and yet will do much 
hurt ; they are profitable , becaufe there is -not 
much Pains to be taken in rearing of them, and 
are very watchful, witnefs the Geefe of the Capi- 
tol. This Bird fhews the Approach of Winter 
by its continued Whitenefs ; it affords Feathers 
for Beds twice a Year, and Quills for Pens to 
write with, and fo fets out Arrows with its Fea- 
ther, ia the Spring and Autumn. The Damage 
Geefe do, is to crop young Shoots of Trees, Gar- 
den Herbs, Corn in the Blade, as well by their 
Dung as the eating and {poiling it, infomach, that 
in chofe Countries where wild ones ufuaally fo- 
journ, as in Holland, Haynaalt, Artois and elf{e- 
where, you will fometimes find in fome Places 
Patches of Corn deftroy’d by them in lefs than 
half a Day’s Time: Tame a would do the 
fame, if they were not prevented, for they would 
quite tear up the Corn, to fay nothing of their 

Jung, after which nothing will grow a long 
Time. | . 

In the Choice of Geefe the largeft are the beft; 
our own Anthors fay, that the Colour fhould be 
white, or grey, all of one Pair, for Pied are not 
fo profitable, and black ace worfe, Mf. Chomel 
fays, the white are always more fruitful in Eggs 
than others, and their Fleth is beft. You mutt 


chufe thofe that have their Feet and the Space be-. 


tween their Legs pretty large ; a Goofe will lay 


Eggs three Times, if you do hinder her to 


fic and hatch her Eggs, which is much better than 
to fuffer her to do it. Geefe begin to lay their 
Eggs in the Spring, and the that lays earlieft is 
ever the beft, and our Fresch Author fays they 
lay from the beginning of March to the end of 
* Gate Some Geefe \ay more, and fome a lefs 

umber of Eggs ; there are thofe that will lay 
twelve, fome fixteen, and {ome more, but it is 
feldom, and they cannot be all well covered ; 
if you leave them their Eggs, they will not fail 
to fit upon them, as foon as they have their full 
Brood, but if you take them away as they are 
laid, they will lay Eggs on to an hundred or two, 
and even, according to the Notion of fome Wri- 
ters, till they kill themfelves. The Sign to know 
when a Goofe is about to lay her Eggs, is her car- 
rying Straw up and down in her Mouth, agg {cat- 
tering it abroad; and you-may know when fhe 
will fic, by her: continuing on the Neft till after 
fhe has lain. , 


"It isto be obferv’d, that a Goofe moft be fet up- 
on her own Eggs, for the will bardly or unkind- 
ly fit on another Goofe’s Eggs, as fome imiagine, 


-but it is not ever certain; and when you fet het, 


you fhall in her Straw mix Nettle Roots, for it 

1s for for Goflings, and fhe will! hatch at the 

end of thirty Days; but if the Weather be fair 

and warm, it will be three or four Days fooner; 

and during the Time, remember always when ihe 

rifes from her Neft to give her Meat, as Oats and 

fcalded Bran, and you mutt likewife give her leave’ 
to bathe in Water. 

The- Food of Géefe in general, is all forts of 


Pulfe fteep’d with Bran in warm Water; feveral 


Rive them nothing but Bran, Lettice, Succory and 
ater Creffes, to give them an Appetite ; and 
this they lay before them Morning, Noon and 
Night, for the reft of the Day they fend them to 
the Meadows and Pools, under the Careof fome 
little Boy or other, to hinder them to go or fy 
into Places they fhould not come to, and to eat 
Nettles and Bullruthes, Henbane, or Jufquiam, 
call’d the Death of young Geefe, and of Hem- 
pias which will make them -fleep till they 
ie. : : 

As to the Time of plucking Gec/e’s Feathers, 
and the ufe made of them ; they pluck them the 
firft Time when two Months old, and for the 
fecond it is done always, fays M. Chomel, in the 
beginning of November, but with more Moders- 
tion, decaufe of the Approach of cold Weather, 


which will make them catch cold. 


- When you pull off the Feathers of young Geefe, 
you muft do the fame to their Dams; and thof 
Parts of the Body from which they common! 
pluck off the Feathers, are the Belly, Neck, an 
from under the Wings ; thefe Parts being ever 
cover’d with fuch Feathers, of which they are 
wont to make Beds. : 

This Method of pulling the Feathers of Geefe 
twice inthe Year, may perhaps do in Frazce; but 
our beft Exgiife Authors, in Oppofition to others, 
who are for pulling their Geefe in March and Aa- 
gah, affert it to be avery ill Way; for hereby 

tft the Goofe’s Flight is difabled, whereby the 
is render’d fubye@ to the Cruelty of the Fox and 
other ravenous Animals, and by unclothing her 
in Winter, you ftrike that Cold into her Bell 
that kills her fuddenly, and therefore it is the belt 
Way to ftay till moulting Time, or that you kill 
her, and then all her Feathers may be made afe 
of at Pleafure. . | 
' The Feathers of a dead Goofe are not fo good 
as thofe of 4 live one, no more than the Fleece 
of a Sheep that is killed, or dies of itfelf. 

You muft alfo pluck off the Quills of which 
writing Pens are made in the Months of March 
and November. Oo 

The Ancients allowed but three Geefe to each 
Gander, but they may have fix well enough ;.we 
ufually allow thirty or forty Goflings to a Flock, 


though the Ancients would have no more thar 


twenty, becaufe the biggelt will beat the youngelt 
and wound them, and therefore when they are pot 
up into their Houfe, they thould be feparated by 
{mall Hurdles, as you do fometimes by Sheep; 
you muft often let them have clean, frefh and 
loofe Straw, for the Place fhould be always dry, 
and often clean’d, for fear of Vermine; as to 
other Matters, they are fubje@ to the fame Dan- 
gers and Difeafes as Hews, and you mpft therefore 
provide for them accordingly. | 
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.. Wow:to knows Goofe whet 
‘oung ; a wild Gooje, if, req footed, is old and 
} W of Hair; and for a tame oné, f{calded and ly- 
‘fag’ in. Water in a Poulterer’s Shop, or elfewhere, 
‘do but rub your Finger on her Breaft, if it be cug- 
ged the is new killed, if flippery, ftale, if dry 
pull’d,.red footed, red bill’d, and full of Hairs, 
when pull’d, the is old, but if yellowihh footed 
‘and bill’d, young; a Brand Goo/e, if full of Hair 
when pull’d, is old. ae : 
The Fleth of a Goofe, according to the French 
Mode, is never better than when it is {alted ; thofe 
who. are the beft Country Oeconomilts, never 
ail to’ dothis, and fo havea fmall Store, when 
they have fatten’d them, and it may be faid, that be- 
ing potted, they make excellent Food; they like- 
wife drefs them ala Daxbe,‘and fo they do Gof- 
‘ins, and then they are ordered in the fame man- 
her as they do Capons. 
_ The Giblets, which comprehend the Neck, 
Head, Wings, and Feet, are ufually_put into a 
Pot ¢o be bdil’d, and afterwards ferv’d in Pottage. 
‘The manner of preparing them in particular is, 
go let your Giblets be boiled in good Broth, fea- 
fon’d with a Bunch of fine Herbs and Salt, 
then cut them in Pieces, and. fry them in Lard, 
‘with Parfley, Chervil, and a little white Pepper ; 
laftly, having ftewed ail with Yolks of Eggs, a 
little Verjuice and she Juice of a Lemon, drefs 
out. Pottage upon the foaked Crufts; the fame 
hing may be done alfo with the Beatils, or Tid- 
bits of all forts of Fowl. | , 
A Pye, or Pan-Pye may likewife be made of 
Goofe-Giblets thus, let them be cut into Pieces, 
{calded and well cleanfed; then make your Pye 
With a fine Pafte, Bo for the under and upper 
Crisft, feafoning it . Pépper;. Sait, Cloves, fing 
Herbs, Chibbols and Nutmegs, and adding fome 
pounded Lard, Artichoak-Bottoms, Morils and 
common Muthrooms ; let it .be bak’d about two 
Hours, and ferv’d up with a little white Sagce. _ ; 
‘~The Months of December and Faxuary, when 
thefe Weds are fatten’ 


d, isthe ufual Time where, 
in they fale them in France; they firft kill, then 
pluck off thé Feathers and skin them; after, which 
they take out the Fat or Greafe, and cyt it in Bits, 
to be melted in the fame manner 9} you do Hogs 
Lard, ‘and’ then put jit into gn earthen Pot, after 
iey have a litele feafon’d. it with Salt, and in this 
Cahdition ie will keep along Time; it’s a great 
fielp othe Kitcheg. It differs two Ways from 
that of Pork ; for‘in the firlt Place it is much bet- 
terand more delicious,and then it never grows hard ; 
and though it is always liquid, it has the Quality 
fparent as Oil, when it is 
draft. - | | 
‘ Some. prefer roalted Geefe, which after the 
have drawn and fitted them for the Spit, they af- 
terwards bafte with fome Bacon, and when they 
are ferv’d in, they do it with Salt, Pepper and Vi- 
inegat Sauce, or Orange. See Gofling and Greey- 


oofe. | | 
| FR itd Goofe is not fo large as a tame one; it 


has alfo'a fmaller Bill: In dreffing of thefe, af- 
ter they have plucked them dry and drawn them, 
they take care to lard them, when they are not 
fat; and when they are well roafted, they ftrew 
Salt Over thei, then eat them with Pepper and 
Salt 5. they are likewile dreft after other Man- 
ners. | ; 

_ There is nothing but the Greafe or Fat of this 
Animal that isu d in Phyfick, becaufe it has 
more Heat than that of Swine, and. which by 


Reafon of 1S Subtilcy does more readily penetrate 


her the be old, or: 
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and diffhive ; it rarifies;:is anodine,‘and promotes 
Suppurcation,.and; efpecially that af the wild Goo/e, 
and the chief Ufe of it isto make it grow, in cafe 
of the Shedding of the Hair of the Headand Body, 
as alfo forthe Byzzing.of the Ears, ii Convaglii- 
Ons, and ;Stiifnefs of the Nenves; vit opens the 
Body, particularly of young Children, if, applied 
hot to the whole. Region of the: Abdomen. 
GOOSEBERRY-BUSH; a'Plant which. bears 
Berries, which had their Name from he Ufe that 
have a long Time beer. made in. the Kitchen, 
when Green-Geefe are in Seafon; their ._Bothes 
are raifed from Suckers, of which you. have pien- 
ty about the Roots of old Trees. After they have 
had fome;-Years Growth, fuffer not. many Suck 
ers to. grow. about them, neither do you cut the 
Top, as many Gardiners have done, to a round 
clofe Buf, by which Means they grow fo thick, 
that they. nether can bear.nor sipen their. Fruit, 
as well as if they grew taller and thinner. ‘Their 
peculiar Enemies.are a kind of {mall green Ca- 
terpillars, that towards, and ‘Jase form them: 
{elves on the back Part of their Leaves, and eat 
them to that Degree, that thofe little Shrubs re- 
main altogether bare, and their Fruits being expofed 
co she great Heat of che Sun, is deftroyed withoue 


being abletaripen. | Oa, Hi 

. There ace. Goofeberries of many Sorts and. Co- 
lours, whereof the white Holland, or Dutch Goofe- 
berry is the -fairelt and beft. Bearer .of .a}! others, 
the Berrierx being: very large’, fmooth, sound} 
white, tranfparent and well tafted. ; 

' These is.a fort,of Grees:Goofeberry that is alfo 
a very pleafant Fruit: The Exglifo Yellow Goofe- 
berry is kaown.every where, and fistelt-for cali- 
nery Uifes while. green: ‘The Hedge-bog Goofe~ 
ferry is large, well tafted, and very haity, aad 
fome others there;are not worth. mentioning. : 1f 
this Berry be thoroughly preffed, with an Addisi- 
on of Water, and well formented, it will yield 
in diftilling, she bet Brandy of any other of our 
Fruits, and ta) | near as gaod as the .be& French 
Brandy. See Goofeberry-Wine. ers 
: The Way to. preferve Green Goofebercies liguid, 
is tq flit them on one Gide with a Penknife, ané 
to take gut all the finell Grains that arean the 
infide; then let them be.put into very clear: Water, 
and fet over the Fire, whichis to be kept mede- 
rate; 9s foon a§ you. perceive them rife ‘to the 
Top of the Water, you muff take them off, and 
fet them by in the: fame Liquor; when they are 
boil’d, let them be put into other frefh Water, up» 
on 9 gentle Fire, till fuch time ‘as they recover 
their green Colour, and are become fof. In the 
next Place, baving cooled them again in fair Wa- 


ter, drain them well after, and Jet them be put 
into Sugar, paffed through the ftraini 
‘are at the fame Time to give them fourteey or 
' fifteen Boilings, to the end they. may thoroughly 
' imbibe the Sugar, and leave them till next Day, 


Bag, yqu 


| when being drained, you muft let them be flipe 
‘into the Syrup, boiled till become pearl’d, and jet 
. them have four or Ove covered Boilings : Finally, 
, you may put them into Pots, and ufe them as you 
- have occafion. ; . 2 tt 
, If you would have a Felly. of Green Goofederries, 
the fame Preparation will ferve as in the begine 
(ming of the laft Article; then you are to boil 
;an equa) Quantity of Sugar, cill pearled, throw 
‘ig the “Fruit, and let .all boil tagether, and ufe 


-fcumming, til) they return to the pearled Srate ; 


_then removing them from the Fire, ftrain them 
through a Sieve into a Copper Pan, and at the 
3 fame 
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fame Time put the Fe//y fo received into Pots, in 
the (ame manner as other Jeilies of that fort of 
Fruit. 

If you would have Compotes of Green Goofe- 
berries, flit them as in the Article of Preferving 
them /igs:d: The next thing isto fcald them in 
Water over the Fire, and to take them off, as 
fvon as they rile to the Top of the Water, fetting 
them by to cool; they mutt atterwards be brought 
ayain co their Colour, and heated in other freth 
Water, till they become very foft and tender: 
They may at that inltane be removed from the 
Fiie, in order to be cooled, drained and put into 
Sugar newly ciarified ; you muft only foak them 
in it, and the fame Thing is to be obferved with 
Retpe& to other forts of Fruits. Some time after 
give them fourtcen or fitteen Boilings, and if 
you perceive they have thoroughly imbibed the 
Sugar, you may referve them for the making of 
Compotes, at any Time till the Seafon is pafs’d; 
fo that the reft of the Work may be finifhed, by 
giving them the Boiling that is proper to this fort 
of Fruit as above. | 

Here it is to be remarked, that when thofe 
Boilings are performed only for Compotes ; if 
you have coo much Syrup left, it mutt be boiled 
feveral other Times, after having taken out the 
Goofeberries, upon which it is to be pour’d at laft. 
If ac another Time you have a Mind to make a 
Compote of Green Goofeberries out of hand, take 
thofe that lie liquid, and caufe them to give, 
with a little Water, then let them have a boil- 
ing with the Goofederries, and dre{s them,upon your 
China Dithes. 

GOOSE-DUNG, the Excrement of thofe 
Fowls called Geefe, which is efteem’d hurtful to 
Grounds and good Grafs, by the Generality of 
Countrymen; but the Experience cf others has 
‘ taught them, that ic is very good for Corn: It’s 
certain, that it is of a very hot and fiery Nature, 
which occafions that Barrennefs which is falfely 
fuggelted to it, but being laid abroad thin in the 
Minter Seafon, it proves avery rich Manure, and 
fhould ic be mix’d with cooling Earths, and fuf- 
fered to putrify for fome Time, it muft prove to 
be very advantageous ; and much the fame may 
be faid of the Dung of any other Fowl. - 


GOOSE-FOOT, a Term in Gardening, be-. 


ing a fort of Compartiment ; when a Man un- 

derftands it well, it will be found to bea very fine 

Ornament to a Garden: It has always Avenues 

leading to it, and thefe Avenues, as well as the 

other Alleys that form the Guofe-Fuot, are either 
green Plots, or roll’d Walks, with Trees in Ranks 
along the Sides of them. The middle of the 

Goofe-Foot is commonly a-Grafs-Plot, round, or 

— eval, with aroll’d Walk about it, of what Breadth 

- you pleafe. 

_ GOOSE-GRASS, in Latis Aparine,a Plant, 
whofe Stems are weak, limber, fquare and rough 
tothe Touch. It fometimes grows feveral Cu- 
bits high; the Leaves are narrow, and rang’d ina 
Round ia the Form of a Star, neither more nor 
le{s, than the Rubiola, to which it is very like; it 


has a {inall white Flower, and ahard, round and | 


hollow Seed like a Nave], from whence the 
Greeks gave it the Name of Ompbalocarpon. 

- But though the Rubiola and this Plant feem to 
your View to be the fame, and without any Dif- 
ference, yet this Bur is fo rough, that ic wil itick 
to the Cloaths of thofe that pats by it, from whence 
the Greeks call it Phslanthropos and Philadelphos, 
i. e. a Lover of Men: It graws in Hedges and 
Buthes, to which it flicks. | _ 


® 


Diofeorides fays, that the Juice of its Leaves, 
Branches and Seed being drauk, is very good a- 
gainft the Stinging of Vipers and Phalange Spi- 
ders ; that the Juice of it being dropt ino the 
Ears cures their Pains, and that lafly, tke Herb 
being pounded and incorporated with old Hogs- 
Greefe, is good for the King’s-Evil. Alatthrolus 
fays, fume value it much, for confolidating freth 
Wounds, and for curing the Clefts and Chaps of the 
Eye-lids. Galea {peaks thus of it: They call this 
{mall Bur, Péslanthropos and Ompbhalocarpos ; it’s 
fomewhat abiterfive and deliccative, and its Parts 
are a little fubtilizing. 7 

GOOSE-GRASS, or wild Tanfy, isa Weed 
to which ttrong Glay Lands are very fubje@, and 
which prevents their Fruitfulnefs ; the be(t Way 
to cure it is, (O Mow itin Summer, to dung the 
Land well, and never to plough it out of Heart. 
Greenwood, or Wo0d-Wax is likewife an Enemy 
tothe Fertility of the Ground; if you cut it while 
green and make Hay of it, Sheep will eat it in 
Winter. - | 

GOOSEBERRY-WINE, a pleafant Liquor 
to drink, and may be made in all Parts of the 
Kingdom, for which the Berries are to be gather- 
ed before they are too ripe, and for every fix 
Pounds of them, take two Pounds of Sugar and 
two Quarts of Water; the Berries muft be ftamp- 
ed and fteeped in the Water four and twenty 
Hours, then ftrain them, and put the Liquor ina 
Veflel clofe {topp’d up for two or three Weeks ; 
if you find the fame to be fine, draw it off; other- 
wife let it ftand a Fortnight longer, and then 
draw ic into Bottles, bue rack it.or ufe Ifing- 
glafs, if ic be not then fine. | 

Others gather the Berries when full ripe, and 
ufe the like Quantity of Sugar and Water, but 
the Sugar is not to be put in, till the Liquor be 
prefled trom the Goofeberries, after. they have for 


four and twenty Hours fain in fteep, and they 


make excellent Wine hereby.. Note, that the 
Goofeberry Skins:after prefling, and the Lees of 
any ftrong Liquors mixed, as: alfo the Lees of 
Gosfeberrses themfelves make excellent Brandy. 
Such as are defirous to make a greater Quanti- 


‘ty of their Fruit, add more Water in this manner: 
.They do for every Pound of ripe, Fruic ftampr, 


ufe a Quart of Spring Water, anda quarter of a 
Pound of fine white Sugar; they boil the Water 
and Sugar together, fcum it, and put in the Juice 
of the Fruit; when tis boil’d again, then take it 
off the Fire, run it through a hair Sieve, and 
when it is thoroughly cold it is put into a. Steam. 
Pot, and after fix or feven Days it may be drawn 
out into Bottles, to which as much Loaf Sugar 
as a Nutmeg is put: It will not be fit to drink un- 
der a quarter of a Year, and will keep good a 
whole Year : Cherry-Wine is made in the fame 

manner. Fi | 
Others to make Goofeberry-Wime, order four 
Pounds of Goofeberries full ripe to be putto a 
Quart of Water, and to every Gallon of Water 
four Pounds of Sugar; the Goofeberries mult be 
well bruifed, and faffered to ftand in the Water 
two Days, ftirring it twice or thrice a Day, and 
then it muft be ftrained through a fine Hair Bag; 
when that is done, the next Thing is to put in the 
Sugar, and it mult be very well ftirred till it is 
melted ; when it ts well mixt, cover it, and let 
it and for fome Time, then ftrain it through a 
Flannel Bag into the Veffel ; when it has done 
working, let it be ftopp’d clofe, and let it ftand. 
fix Weeks or two Months, and if it is fine, let it 
Rrr2 — be 
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be bottled. Nothing of Brafs muftbe ufed about 
any Wine. 

GOSLINGS, the Young of Geefe, which af- 
ter they are hatched, mult be kept in the Houfe 
for ten or twelve Days, and be fed with Curds, 
{calded Chippings, or Barley Meal in Milk, knecd- 
ed and broken: Ground Malt is alfo exceeding 

ood for them, or any Bran that is {calded in 
ater, Milk, or Tappings of Drink ; but when 
_ they have gota little Strength, you may let them 
go abroad with a Keeper for five or fix Hours in 
a Day, and let the Dam ather Leifure ufe them 
to the Water, then bring them in and put them up, 
thus ordering them till they are able to defend 
themfelves from Vermine: When they are a 
Month or fix Weeks old, they may be put up to 
be fed for Green-Greefe, which is perfeéted in a 
Month’s Time; and there is nothing better for 
_ them than Sheg-Oats boiled, whereof give them 
Plenty, Morning, Noon and Night, with good 
Store of Milk, or Milk and Water mix’d together 
todrink. See Goofe, Gander, and Green-Goofe. 

GOURD (Indtan) fo called, becaufe it came 
from thence, is of feveral Sorts , and they are all 
like Melons ; there are thofe they call the great, 
the fmall, middling, round, long, fmooth, yel- 
low, green, white, variegated, Esc. 

The Flowers are like thofe of Flower de Lis, 
but yellow and much targer ; they have Leaves 
which are pretty large, thick, and rough to the 
Touch,  fticking to thick Pedicles, and in form 
like Vine Leaves; they have thick, rough, angu- 
lous and hairy Twigs ; the Seed is as big as Al- 
monds, flat, white and {weet to the Tafte ; it’s 
planted every where. | 

If you eat this Fruitraw, you will find it very 
difagreeable to the-Tafte, arid pernicious to the 
Stomach ; the fame being boiled, requires much 
feafoning, as with Spices, &sc¢, without which it: 
will be found unwholfome. 

The ufe of the Gourd is not fo pernicious as 
‘that of Cucumbers , provided its Waterinefs be 
qualified with Things that are proper for it, as 
with Salt and Saffron, Pepper, and other Aroma- 
ticks, and that you chiefly make ufe of the long 
and the white, which are the beft of the Kind. 

Phyficians hold that nothing is more fovereign 
for allaying the Heat of burning Fevers, quench- 
ing Thirft, and opening the Body, than the fre 
quent ufe of the exprefs’d Juice of Gourds, boiled 
without Water iu a new earthen Pot, put into an 
Oven; nothing is better for the Parching of the 
Tongue, for fharp and barning Humours, for 
lean, feverifh People, and it is better than the ufe 
of the Pulp of Citruls, or Syrup made of the Juice 
of them. °. . 

~ Columella fays, that in order to have long, large 
~ and thick Gourds, you mult fow the Seed you have 
taken out of the Neck of the Gord ftrait upwards, 
dung and water them, and if you would {til have 
them grow more, take the Seed out of the Body 
thereof, and put into the Ground with the Head 
downwards. | 

Another Way to have ‘big, large and thick 
Gourds, is to take the Seed which lies hid quite at 
the Bottom, and put it into the Ground with the 
Head downwards. 


- You may have Gourds which will purge like 


feverai other Fruits, if you put the Seed to fteep 


a Day and a Night, with fome Rhubarb, Agaric, 
Scammony, Coloquintida, or other timple Medi- 
cines that have a purging Quality, and then fow 
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‘them. 


Mifauld affures us, that to keep Gosrds, you 
mutt take them when they are tender ;, then you 
mu(t pour Water that has been boil’d upon them, 
futter it co cool in the Air all Night, then put 
them in order in fome Pickle, and keep them, 
they will not putrity: They keep them now a- 
days all the Winter in fome Countries; they will 
be green and good to eat, and efpecially the Ci- 
truls, if you hang them to the Ceiling and Rafter 
of the Houfe. 

Fobhu Bapti—t teaches us, that to produce Gourds 
ina fhort Time, you muft dip the freth Seed in 
human Blood in Summer Time; the Perfon mu 
net be fick, but healthy, of a good Age, and yel- 
low or brown, for it will retain a warmer Vi- 
gour, and be of more Efficacy. 

After you have dried the Seed in the Sun, make 
fome {mall Trenches in a fertile and dufty Soil, 
and plant the Sced therein, but take great Care 
you do not put the wrong Side upwards ; it will © 
de no Harm if you put in Tome quick Lime, and 
if you water it with hot Water, the Stem will 
prefently appear ; neverthelefs cover it with a Li- 
nen Cloth, that the raifed Heat may not fly away, 
and then you will fee the Stem creep along if 
you apply Things near ir, in order to fupport its 
Weaknels; it will grow prodigioufly and to a 
wondrous Bignefs, but it will in a fhort Space of 
Time lofe this Life that has been acquir’d by Ar- 
tifice, and is of fhort Duration. 

Africanus fays, that to preferve the Seed in the 
Earth, without receiving any Damage, you ought 
to fteep it a little pefore it is fown, in the Juice 
of Jubarbs, and it will be fafe, not only from 
Bisds, Ants, Field Mice and other Animals nox- 
Stee to Gardens, but it will alfo produce fairer 
“ruit. : 

GOURDY-LEGS; a Diftemper in Horfes, 
caufed by Pains, or other fiefhy Sores ; and your 
Way to cure them, is firft to fhave away the Hair 
upon and about the fore Place as clofe as may be, 
and then anoint ic with Oil of Linfeed and Aqua- 


-vite, fhaken together till they are perfe@ly mixe, 
and renew the Mixture as often as you have occa- 
‘fion to ufe it, becaufe they will feparate if they are 


fatfered to ftand long without fhaking, and anoine 
the fore Place every Day, till the Sore be found 
and well. : 

Another Receipt is to put an Ounce of {trong 
Aqua-fortis, to half an Ounce of Silver Lace 
burnt, wafhed and dried in a Matras, placing ie 
on hot Afhes, till the Silver is diflolved, which 
quickly turns reddifh ; then augment the Fire, eva- 
porate all the Aqua-fortis, and there will remain 
at the Bottom a brown Subftance, ufually called 
Lapés Infernalis, or the perpetual Cauftick, which 


Tutt be kept dry and covered; but it might be — 
made much more effe@tual and proper for Men 
‘thus. 


Take two Ounces either of the Filings, or 


‘thin Plates of fine Silver, and diffolvethem in five 
‘Ounces of ftrong Aqua fortis, thén pour the So- 
‘ lution iato a Glafs Cucurbit, covered with its A - 
: lembic, and draw off one half of the Aqua-fortis 
with a Heat of Athes or Sand; afterwards let 
‘the Veffels ftaud fome Hours 


ti cool, and you 
will find atthe Bottom of the Cucurbit a certain 


» Matter in a faline Form, which mutt be put into 
‘a pretty large German Crucible, to prevent its 
' boiling 
till the Ellufion ceafe, and the Matter fink to the 
: Bottom; after which augment the Fire a little, 


over ; fet the Crucible in a fmall Fire 


and you will. perceive the Matter reduced to the 
: form 


* 


form of Oil at the Bottom of the Crucible; pour 
this oil-like Subftance into a very clean Mould, 
fomewhat hor, and anointed with Tallow, where 
it will grow as hard as a Stone, and afterwards 
keep it in a well ftopp’d glafs Bottle, and in a dry 
Place. 

This Stone, call’d Zxfernal, from its black 
Colour, and its cauttick or burning Quality, alone 
deftroys Warts, if they be rubbed with it every 
Day till they be quite eaten away; but forafmuch 
as it is fomewhat dear, and to prevent ufelefs 
Waftes, you may beat the fimalleft Pieces of it 
into Powder, and ftrew it upon ‘the Warts, after 
which the Scab will fall away. 

This Stonemay alfo be applied to Figs, proud 
Flefh, .and other Tumours and Excrefcences that 
arc to be extirpated from the Beaft: The fame 
Stone ferves a great while, fince it is only made 
ufe of to rub the Part, but its Virtue is fomewhat 
abated by wearing. : | 

The Author of the Gentleman’s Recreation 
fays, under the Article of fwell’d Gourdy Legs, 
that if the Swelling upon the Legs be occafioned 
by 2 flight Accident, it may be removed by ap- 
plying cold Lees of Wine, mixed with a fourth 
Part of Vinegar to it once a Day, but if that fails, 
boil 2 Gallon of the Lees of red Wine foftly over 
@ calm Fire, and ftir them continually till they 
begin to thicken ; then add thereto two Pounds 
of fine Wheat Flower, and as much Honey, with 
a Pound of black Soap, and having boiled and 
ftirred them till the whole is reduced to the Con- 
fiftence of a Charge, apply it every Day. 

GOUT ; a Pain which People feel in their 
Joints, which returns from Time to Time upon 
them: It proceeds from a fuperfluous Humour, 
Which not only falls upon one Joint, but alfo up- 
on-all the reft: It is called by feveral Names, ac- 
cording to the Parts of the Body on which it 
feizes, for if it feizes upon the Hand itis call’d 
Chiragra, upon the Foot Podagra, 
Thigh Sciatica. - | 

The Chiragra attacks either the upper and un- 
der Part of the Wrift, the internal or external 


Parts of the Hand, the Joints, or Ligaments of 


the I"ingers. ) 

“The -Podagra feizes on the Ancle-Bone, and 
particularly the Joints of the great Toe. 
__ Fhe Sciatica is the moft cruel of any fort, for- 
afmuch as it not only ferzes on the Hip, but it ex- 
tendsitfelfeven to the Buttocks, through which 
the Nerves proceed from the Loins and the Os 
Sacrum, it proceeds moreover to the Thighs, and 
along the Thighs to the Calves of the Legs, and 
fu to the Extremities of the Feet. . 

at are acknowledged to be the two princi- 

1 Gaufes of the Gout, are the Weaknefs of the 
[one and a {uperfluous Humoor, which cannot 
the One without the other breed the Gone, it being 
neceflary to this end that they thould meet. toge- 
ther; for the Weaknefs of the Parts never cauies 
this Pain, though the Joints fhould have been al- 
Ways weak : It is certain that they are fo, and 
therefore the Goxt never ‘happens without fome 
a al in the Manner and Condu@ of 

ife. 


The Humour which falls apon the Joint, is 
fometimes fanguine and 
other Times melancholick, and moft often hleg- 
matick ; it proceeds from eating crude Things 
too much, and want of Erxercife; the fame at 
firlt is fubtil, but afterwards becomes fo thick 
and glutinous in the Joints, that it turns into 
Stone. : | 


and upon the |. 


fometimes bilious , at 


Various and different are thofe 
engender the Gout; for the Blood which runs 
into the Hollows of the Joints, coming to extend 


Things which 


the Ligaments, Tendons, and Membranes, cau- 
fes generally a very acute Pain ; then the Bile 
which flows often between the Nerves and the 
Ligaments, caufing an Inflammation and Dilten- 
tion together, occafions alfo cruel Tortures : 
Thus the Phlegm coming to infinuate itfelf into 
thefe fame Parts, therein likewi(e- produces ex- 
tream Pains. | 

As to the mélancholick Humorr, 
guith it by the Weight or Heavinefs, either in 
cooling or preffing upon the Part ; and therefore 
there are feveral forts of Goxts, as they be hot of 
cold ; though the Gout feizes People at all Sea- 
fons of the Year, yet it does it more in the 
Spring and Autumn; forafinuch as the peccant 
Humonr, that gathers. in the Body during the 
Winter, coming by the Gentlenefe of the Spring 
to be diflolved, puthes ittelf with greater Vehe- 
mency into the weak and feeble Joints, and by 
Reafon of the Unevennefs of the Autumn, it 
feizes eafily upon the Parts that find themfelves 
weaken’d, 

It may moreover be obferved, that moft gouty 
People are better Aftrologers than Almanacke 
Makers, forafmuch as they can predi@ all forts 
of ued or bad Weather, © 

his Diftemper for the moft part feizes upon 
the rich, becaufe they eat much and drink to Ex- 
cefs, and ufe but little Exercife, or if they do, it 
is rather to burden Nature, than out of Ne- 
ceffity. 

Young People who are attack’d by it, by Rea- 
fon of their great Debauches, do not live long, 
no more than thofe to whom the Diftemper is 
hereditary ; however, both the one and the other 
ig g00d Regimen, may find {age Medium 

it. 


It is one of thofe cruel Diftempers, and which 
very often proves morta], when it returns at its 
womed Time ; for if that Humour which has ha- 
bitually taken tts Courfe to the Joints, comes to 
fall upon the Subftance of the Liver, it will caufe 
an Inflammation there ; thould it remain long in 
the great Vedilels, it would -caufea continual Fe- 
ver; if it thould fall upon the Side, a Pleurify 
would follow; if upon the great Inteftines, the 
Cholick and twifting of the Guts; in hort, it 
would produce feveral Acgidents, according to 
the Parts that fhould be attack’d by it. Thus we 
have feen feveral People become Paralitical, be- 
caufe this Humour extending ittelf to the Sub- 
ftance of the Nerves, the ftopping up their Pores, 
would hinder the Animal Spirits to penetrate in 
and import its Virtue to them. 

" The Remedies that may be ufed for the Cure 
Of the Gout, are univerfal, as a Regimen of liy- 
ing, bleeding, purging Medicines, and other exe 
ternal ones, as fweating and other Things. In 
the ufe of all thefe Remedies, Regard mutt be had 
to the Canfes of the Goxt, to the Temperaments 
of the Body, to the Parts on which it feizes, and 
to thofe from which ic proceeds ; for as all thefe 
Things are not always alike, fo the fame Remedy 
cannot ferve for alh. For Example, that which 
proceeds from hot Matter requires cold Things ; 
you mutt moderate them in Perfons of a tender 
Conftitution, and increafe them in thofe that are 
robuft: The fame external Remedies are not to 
be applied to the Sciatica as are to the Podagra; 


they diftin. 


and laftly, there are thofe Medicines which are 


proper 


_> 
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proper in the beginning of the Diftemper, that 
are not fo in the middle, or towards the end 
of it. 


A Cataplafm for the Gout. 


1. Take the Crumb of Wheat Bread, moiften it 
with fome Rofe-Water, and as much Cows Milk 
as you judge convenient, which afterwards you 
are to boil into a Pap, adding thereto towards the 
latter end fome Yolks of Eggs and a little Saf- 
fron, or elfe boil the Leaves of Jufquiam in 
Milk, and bathe the Part therewith: TThey make 
ufe of the Mucilage of Flax and Fenugreek, with 
the Powder of Provence Rofes, Bole, Zerra St- 
gillata, or the like Earth, found of late Years, 
fays MM. Chomel, about Blots, which you are to 
diluce with Vinegar and Rofe-Water, or Plan- 
tane-Water; he muft not eat much, and his Vic- 


~ tuals alfo muft be cooling; he ought to drink but 


little Wine, or rather, let him ufe either Small 
Beer, Cyder, or a Ptifane made with Apples, and 
a little Sugar ; let him eat nothing that is falt, 
{fpiced, and neither Onions, Garlick, Leeks, nor 
Muttard. - | eo 
Sometimes let him have Glyfters compofed of 
the common Herbs; let him be purg’d upon the 
Decline of the Diftemper, with an Ounce of Ta- 
blet of the Juice of purging Rofes, or with an 
Ounce and an half of the Syrup of Rofes in a 
Glafs either of Succory-Water, Lettice- Water, 
or two Ounces of Manna in Broth, or the 
like, es | 
2. In the bilious Goxt you muft not fail to qua- 
lify and cool the Entrails, by giving frequent Gly- 
fters, and Bleeding once or twice, and purging 
two Days after Bleeding, with an Ounce and an 
half of cleanfed Caffia in two Glaffes of Whey, 
in the Morning fafting ; or elfe withtwo Oun- 
ces of the ee of: purgative Rofes, or with an 
Ounce of aouble Catholicon in a Bolus, or di- 
luted in a Glafs of Succory Prifane. 
‘ Apply to the pain’d Part Linen Cloths fteep’d 


in Rofe-Water, beaten with the Whites of Epes, 


and a little Vinegar; or in a Mucilage of the 
Seeds of Quinces, Linfeed, and Night Shade-Wa- 
ter, or a Decodion of Jufquiam, orin the Juice 
of Hemlock or Poppies ; or let a Cataplafm be 
applied upon it of the Crumb of white Bread 
boiled in Milk, to which you fhall add, being ta- 
ken from the Fire, fome Yolks of Eggs, with fix 
or twelve Grains of Opium, and as much Saffron 
in Powder. | : - | 

But if the Pain does not abate withall thefe Re: 
medies, then you muft boil fome Thyme, Origan, 
Calamint, Sago, Rofemary and Lavender, im as 
much Water as Wine, and dip Linen Cloths in- 
to this Deco€tion when ’tis very hot, and apply 
them to the Place affe&ted. ie 

While the Patient is thus labouring under the 
Gout, he muft eat but litle, drink nothing but 
Barley-Water, and he mult be purg’d trom Time 
to Ae with the fame Phytick abovementi- 
oned.. 

3. Gout proceeding from Melancholy has been 
often cur’d by Bleeding only once in the Foor, 
and therefore it’s advifable this fhould be pra@ifed 
inftead of the others ; two Days after purge with 
an Infufion of two Drams of Sena, and a Dram 
of Rhubarb, wherein diffolve an Ounce of the 
compound Syrup o€ Apples, or an Ounce of the 
Syrup of Fumitory, with half an Ounce of the 

ConteGion Hamech, or as much double Catholi- 


con: This Medicine may be often repeated, and 
the Dote diminithed according to the Age of the. 
Patient ; as for outward Applications, a DecoQi- 
on of Sage, Garden-Flag, Cyprefs, Linfeed and 
Fenugreek may be ufed, with an exa€ Regimen of 
Living, of which by and by. 

4. As-for the Goxt which is caufed by Phlegm, 
Purges ought to be rather ufed than Bleeding ; and 
therefore this NMiedicine ought to be taken at the 
very Beginning. : 

Boil ina Chopine of Water an Ounce of Ci- 
tine Mirabolans, a Dram of Polipody, with as 
much Sena, and two Drams of Hermoda&il - 
the Decodtion being reduced to one third, ftrain 
it, add thereto an Ounce of the Syrup of Laxative 
Rofes, and take it early in the Morning ; this 
muft be often repeated. 

If the Patient likes Pills better, he may make 
ufe of thofe of Ayarick, or of Cochee, or take 
fix Drams of Diaphenicum in a Bolus; he may 
from Time to Time, Mornings and Evenings, 
take a Dram and am half of Treacle, with a little 
Wine upon it. The fwelled Part muft be fo- 
mented with a Deco@tion of Sage, Marjoram 
Origan, creeping or wild Thyme, Calamint, 
Ruc, Camomile Flowers, Melilot, Red Rofes 
and Betony: There are thofe who have found it 

ood to {wallow every Morning fafting for a 
whole. Year together, a Clove of Garlick, or 
two Drams of Venice Turpentine in a new laid 


88: , : 

A Cauftick applied to the Arm or Leg is a fo- 
vereign Remedy. 

_ Another well experienced Remedy to put a 
Stop to the external Pains of the Goxz, is to fteep 
Linen Cloths in the Juice of Jufquiam, and to 
chafe the Soles of the Feet therewith ; this Juice 
having teen well purified may be kept in Phials 
with Oil upon it. 

Another experienced Remedy is to tie the Legs 
of a Frog with a Thong made of a Deer’s Skin 
and to touch the fick Part therewith, the Pain 
ceafes. 

The Foot or Paw of a Tortoife will do the 
fame Thing, but the right Paw muft be applied 
to the right Foot, and the left to the left Foot 
ee or the Hands the fore Paws mutt be 
ufed. 

You may alfo tie to the Feet of the Patient ei- 
ther the Heel of an Hare, the Claw of an Eagle, 
or a Load-ftone, or elfe you may apply the 
Foot of aSea-Calf to the Pain. 


Regimen for the bilious and pituitons Gone. 


_ §. In practifing of general Remedies a Regimen 
muft be obferved, which is oppofite ro the predo- 
minant Humour: For Example, if it be Choler, 
which is very hot and dry, the contrary Food is 
to be ufed, as boil’d Meats rather than roaft, and 
your Wine mult be weakened with Water, fs". 
It’s neceflary that part of one’s natural Exercifes 
fhould be retrenched, that all vaporous Legumes 
fhould be laid afide, as Onions, Leeks, Peafe, 
Beans, Lentils and Muftard; the Patient muft not 
fuffer Hunger, he muft fleep a little late, avoid 
penne: aud every Thing that may chagreen 

im. 

If it be Phlegm that predominates, dry Vi@u- 
als are to be preferred before other: Ragous fea- 
foned with Sage, Thyme, Pepper, Nutmeg and 
Cloves are much better for phlegmatick Perfons ; 


allthat is windy is undigefting, contrary and mif- 


chievous ; 


\ 
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chievous ; the Patients ovght not to’ fit at Table | is never to fuffer them to lyé abroad, and to fee 


-withouta Stomach, and firey al ways fhoald rife with | 
Appetite; they fhould flecp but little and never in | 
the Day Time, and co prevent it, fhouid ufe fome ! 
and | 
banifhevery Thing that may difturb their Minds. . | 
| 6. As tor the Sciatica, the readieft Cure is to, 
apply a Cauftick ‘to the indifpofed Part, Or to lay - 


innocent Diverfion, or agreeable ‘Employ, 


‘upon it a Sheep Skin wpou' which you have fpréead 


fome Glue, which mult be Icft there till it falls ; 
caway of itfelf, and ‘ie mu(t.-be repeated as there Is , 
soceafion ; or lle’ carry a dead Man’s Tooth tied: 
ito the ‘Wafte ; fome put an Onion aboutthe Neck, i 


‘ 


or Bulb of Ciclamen. + '* 


that the Hen-Houfe be warm enough, often clean- 
cd, and even perfumed, to ‘keep them free from 
itin the Winter. This Diftemper is very griev- 
ous to them, ‘and’ you may’ know when they are 
feized by it, when their Legs and leet become 
ftitf, and‘that they cannot ftand upon them,’ be- 
caufe of the great Pain they endure: The Wa 
to cure thein of this Diftemper, is to greafe their 
Feet and Legs with frefh Butter, or Hen$ Greafe, 
which is yet .better.’ . a 
GRAFFIN-WAX. © See Vegetable Mammy. 
_'GRAFTING ; a Term in Gardening, ‘and 


| fignifics the changing the Species or Nature of a 


It is very. certdin, that ifthe Perfon drinks a! ‘Tree, by uling fome Operation to it: When there 


Glafs of -his own 
find Relief. | yeaa eae 
. Burly People fhould'be fweated’ with a Decoc- 
‘tion. of. Guaiacam and -Sarfaparilla ; ‘ih ‘cafe there 
fhould be a Stoppage of the Piles, or a Suppr¢ffr 
on of: the Menjes; Bleeding ‘in the Foot is proper 
to provoke them, provided the Wontan be hot 
pait the Age’of having them; they fhall' purge’ ef- 
ther with Manna, Syrtp of ‘Rofes; Tablets. df 
Diacarthami, or Pills of “Agaric, ~ or’, Hety\b- 

7. When the Gout comes down from'tHe Brhtn 
and : falls upon thé lower Parts, it may be known 
by.the Heavine(s of the Head and outward Pain, 
by.a Drowfinels, with fome Quakjngs or Shiver- 
ings, by a vilible Tamout, and by the Skip, which 
coversthe Skull Ue an 
. The fil Thingcobe doneto weaken'the Couth 
fof this Humour; is ab(hirely to’ abtain’ fron 


Wine, taw Fraits, Lepimes, Milk Meds, pity 
tinous and-undivefted Vi@uals ahd Fifth. °7'« 
> Let/&:Tiffanel mde’ of Cthnanioh, Fentrel, 
Joriander:intid Sugar, He‘ the Paridiitte briny 
rink ; ‘and for a Purge, tet him ufe either Man- 
na; double Cathdlicém; Pills’ of Agiric,” ox the 
Tablets of Succd Rolatam.' 7 Uy rei 
As to external: Application, — the fame "Thihgs 
may be ordeted as in’ the pituitous Caves if the 
Patient can-do it, let bith finoak either Sage, 
Rofemary, Thyme; gia cite Betony, or Hye 
fop; thofe who tan beat Tobiceo, fhould mix 
fore-of it with thefe Simples, or fmoak it alone; 
the 'faid:‘Herbs being Wel dried and reduced into 
Powder, you may powder the whole Head theré- 
with; Coffee, Tea,'dt' Chocolate may be uféd: 
jet.a Betony Plaifter te applied to the Sutera Co- 
ronalis ; it: may alfo -be ‘of Confedtience to the 
Patitne to ufe the Mineral Bath, or the Siimple 
Bathing aromatized, with all forts of good 
Herbs.- Beet atte a See 
GOUT; a Diftempet incident to Hawk, efpe- 
cially fuch as are free mettled and {trong Strikers: 
This Gowe is a {welling, Knotting, or contra@- 
mg her Feet; the Cure is to blood het five or fix 
Drops on the Thigh Vein, above the Knee; then 
anoint her Feet with the Juice of Hollihock ; 
Her Perth fhould be anointed with Tallow, and 
the Juice of the faid Herb nrixed topether: | 
- If you are not expert tn fetting Blood; inftead 
thereof make an Ointment of May Butter that is 
frefh and fweert, with the like Quantity of the 
Oil of Olives, and alittle Allom, chafe it in by a 
moderate Fire, and do thus three or four Days 
Morning and Evening, keeping her watm, and giv- 
ing her reft. - an 
GOUT, a Diftemper not only. incident to 

_ Mankind, but alfo to Poxltry. Cold is very often 
the Caufe of it, and the Way fo preferve them 


Watgrevery’ Morning, he will | 


is occafion to make ute of the Boughs of Trees, 
and “to “‘inffatice particularly in the Pear-Tree for 
Grafts, they mult be cut from thofe that grow 
ftrdit up, and not from thofe that are on the Sides, 
Or that hang dowh ; the Reafon is, becaufe they 
will have’ the fame Situation they had on the 
"Tree from wheiicé they wete taken, particularly 
if’ 9 ftrait, Bough , be cat off, or one that grows 
upri 9 for ‘your Grafe, tie Shoot of each 
Site eon hats Fale fi that Bough will be 
Tké wile tteaic $ ott’ the ' Ohtrary, the, Shoots of 
8 .Septcheon taken from’a Bough that grew on 
ne Side, ( f that"hong down, will either grow 
out’ in“ dhe "Side or hang down: if you can 
ot ave fuch a bne. ‘the Satdiner rut be fure 
to'Uttve In a Stick ‘at che Foot of the Stock, to 
{apport the Shoat ‘of rhe Graft; which’ will be- 
come fttaitin Time 
‘he “Gardiner dl{S hdbid také a Graft ‘from a 
Tiree thar is well loaded, and from a Fruit Branch} 
the: “tee at ‘léaft'o ght: . BE vigorous, ‘and by no 
Means decayft ; ve sa} Graf is aa 
: Lhete arp feventt Ways of Grafting ; we wil 
Bibi ie a ys Ns ‘scufthebn en which 
has ‘had ‘fs Ndmé’from an’ EfcutcReon, or the 
Arins ‘bose’ by Woblemed, ‘or Gentlemen, on thé 
ccdsk YE. ts! Rete Mlafce. “Theré are two 
Ways of raifitg the Scutchéons the firft and the 
Prot ‘common {3'b rhifiap ‘tHe Rind with its Bud, 

ithdut touching the "Wood';' ahd the. fecond is 
by. taking. a.little of the, Wood wirh it: Both 
W for’ Peach-T'rees, 


Ways are equally ‘good; ‘even for. 
ch feVerat Gardiners are of Opinion, that the 
Wadd ‘is Brejadicil to'the Bud of aPe ach-Tree- 


When ft is budded: On 
‘The Figute of 4 Scuteheow’ dught'td refemble 


thar of an V ; whén'is istakeh off from the Stock 
with its youtiz Shoors, and’ thé Iflide clean and 
bright, the Gardiner, puts ‘ic in his Mouth,, Hé 
theti miakes an Incilion with his Budding: Knife. 

i! the’ fmootheft Part of the Stock, ‘three or four 
Inches above the Earth: This Incifion fhould be 
made crofs the Stock tibout the Length of an 
Oat-Grain $ then’ he muft make another an Inch 
lang, or better, which will form. the Figure of 4 
a ig Bhhe Gardiner fhould have a fteady Hand, 
that in making’ cth¢ Incifion he tay cut Adthing 
but the Rind of the Stock ; fot if the .Wood be 
ever f© little {ctatched, it will hazard the Lofs of 
the Tree. . ee 
! When thé two Incifions are made, they muft. 
be opened with the Wedge of the Handle of the 
Budding-Knife, dnd the Rind by little and little 
imuft be raifed on One fide, and’ the other below 
ithe Line that croffes the T; then let the Gar- 
diner take his Scutcheon which is in his Mouth, 
:with the Wedge ‘of the Handle of his Budding- 
Knife, till the Head: of the’ Scutcheon Se 
; u ine 
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Line croffing the Top of the T; when this is 
done, let him bind it on_with Flax or Hemp, 
but if ft is an Almond-Tree, with Yarn, for 
this Reafon, that the Almond-T'ree will ftretch, 
and hot hinder the Paffage of the Sap into the 
Bough, fo much as Flax or Hemp would do. 
When the Bud fhoots forth in the Month of 
April, the Almond-Tree fhould be cut to four 


Inches high, or thereabouts, fo tie the Bud to it 


‘with a little Straw, that it may be kept up ftrait, 
and be preferved from high Winds. 

Slit Grafting, is another fort of Grafting, and 
is performed ufually in Fasuary, February, and 


March: This fupplies the Failure of the Scutch- : 
eon Way, which is pra@tifed in Fuly, Argah and 


September: Iv’s eafy to guefs in this Space of 
Time whether the Scutcheon be well glued to 
the Stock or not, or if, as it fometimes happens, 
after all the Care and Cautions that can be taken, 
it proves not to be fo, 
tor’s Fault, or the Stock’s or the bad Raifin 


ry for that fore of Graftixg. 
Grafting fhould be an Inch at leaft, 
mu(t be let alone till the 
Grafting the fame Year. 


There are feveral Tools neceffary for perform- | 
ing the Operation of Slit-Grafting ; the Gardi- ' 
have a good Praning Hook, a Graft- ; 

edges, one fmall for young . 
Trees, and the other bigger, a Mallet. of Box, or , 
other Wood, Loam and flit Ofier, that: when the | 
Stock, he may wind | 


ners fhoul 
ing-Knife, two Iron 


Graft is in the Slit of. the 
it about it, 

When he has 
miuft begin the Work with fawing the Stock about 
fix Inches high from the Ground, and at the Place 
where the Rind is moft even: If the Stock is big 
enough but for one Graff, it is to be cut floping ; 
if it is large enough for two, it mutt be fawed as 
even as poffible. It’s abfolutely neceflary to go 
over it again, after the Saw, with the Pruning- 
Knife, for the Graft will never join effeQually to 
the Trunk of the Tree, if it is not well fmooth’d 
andpolih’d. |. |... . 

Then muft the Gardiner take the Branch he 
defigns to make the Graft of, and cat it with his 
none fale Knife in the Shape of a Wedge, about 
an Inch and am half in Length, at the lower End 
of it, and it fhould have three or four good Buds 
above the Slope; he muft by no Means forget to 
leaveas much Rind on one End of the faid Slope, 
as there is on the other. | 

‘He muft not moreover forget, that the Graft fomer. 
times fails, when too much Wood is cut off to 
form the Slope ; for which Reafon it is beft to 
take off but very little of the Wood at the Place 
where the Graf? is to be join’d to the flat Side of 
the Stock. . ; 

_ The Slope being thus equal, he muft take his 
Knife, and lay the Edge of it ‘on the Flat of the 
Stock, minding always that the Slit be made 
where the Rind of the Stock is moft {mooth¢ then 
Jet him ftrike with his Mallet foftly on the back 
of his Knife, and the Slit, after two or three flight 
Stroaks will be made; when that is done, let him 
take his Knife, and put in an Jron Wedge, to 
keep the Slit open as much as the Graff requires ; 
about the placing of which he muft be more than 
ordinary careful, chat when he puts it into the Slit, 
the Sap Of the Stock and that of the Graft may ¢x- 
actly sae and join perfeQly as well by the two 


t 


either through the sd he 
Oo z 
the Scutcheon, he muft then have Recoutfe to- 
Slit-Grafting, if the Stock be as big as is necefia- ' 
The Stock for Si2- ' 
if not, it: 
Seafon of Scutcheon-; 
it Child’s Baby. 


ot all thefe Tools at Hand, tie | 


fides of the Slope, as by the two Cuts that reft 
on the Trunk 5 he mutt alfo mind that before he 
puts the Graft into the Stock, it ought to have 


ftood two Hours in Water, which i 
as it take the better. _ | eens i 
ome there are who put theit Grafts into 
Slit of a great Stock, juft between - Rind a 
the Trunk, without examining whether they meer 
exaGtly at the Place where the Sap both of the 
one and the other ought-to join; but both thofe 
that do fo, and many others befides, who think 
the mutt do with relation to thofe Stocks, what 
is done in refpe& to young ones, whofe Rind is 
no thicker than that of a Graft of a Year’s Growth 
are mightily in the wrong, by not taking Notice, 
that the Rind of a great Stock being thicker than 
that of a Graft of a Year’s Growth, it ought con- 
cequenty to be put between the Rind and the Stock 
juit where the Sap both of the one and the other 

paffes,as pie! noted, . 
~ When the Graf? is placed, the Gardiner muft 
put a little Mofs.into the Slit, that no Water may 
come at it; then let him tie fome Offers round 
the Stock, to keep the Graftclofe in ; after that 
leg him take fome Mould mingled with foft Hay 
arid bind it over all the Trunk in the Shape of a 
“As to the Way of Grafting old Stocki:'the 
Grafts fhould be of two Years thoots and irate 
for the Reafons before given,and therefore need:not 
be repeated: The Slope of thofe Grafts fhould 
alfo be fo made, ‘that the old’ may be in the Slit 
and the Cut that bears upon the Flat of the Trunk, 
muft be of the ftraitet Wood, and of the lat 
fhoot ; thefe forts of Grafts are made ufe of for the 
reateft Stocks, becaufe as a certain Author ob- 
rves, they have more Sympathy with old Wood; 
but this Way would not fucceed with a young 
Stock, as hias been fufficiently experienced. «© 
Crown-grafting, is another fort of Grafting : It 
may be‘made ufe of upon the greateft Trees, as 


' well as onthe middling ; the Manner of the’ O- 


etation is thus : Let the Gardiner put his Gr 

etween the Wood and the Rind in the Shape 2 ie 
Ctown, as it is commonly done in April, or May 
when the Trees are full of Sap; let him fawt e 
Body or the Arm of a I'ree, then go over it 
with his Pruning-Knife, as he did for the Slit- 
Grafting ; after which he muft take a Graft of an 
Inch and an half long or thereabouts, as he was 
dire&ed to do for the Slit; but this Graft muft 
only be cut on one fide ; there thould be four or 
five Buds, or rather five than four above the Cut. 
The Graft’ being thus prepared, be muff make an 
Incifion with the Point of his Knife in the Place 
where he would put it, which muft be between 
the Wood and the Rind, and at the moft even 
and leaft knotty Part of the Tree; when the In- 
cifion is made, let him take a little wooden ° 
Wedge made on purpofe for that Ufe, with which 
he muft keep open the Slit between the Wood and 
the Rind of the Stock, and at the fame Time put 
in his Graft: By this Means he may place {everal 
Grafts at three Inches and an half Diftance one 
from another, all round the Stock : He fhould 
ufe Ofiers to fatten his Grafts in, and when he has 
done that Work, he mult cover the flat of the 
Trudk with Loam mixed with Hay, as he did in 
Slit-grafiing. 

It has been controverted amongft thofe who 
have been much verfed in Graftimg-Work, which 
is the beft, the Slit, or the Crows-Grafting ; and 
thofe who feem to have had the belt Judgments, 

oo and 
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and moft Experience in thefe Operations, have 
preferred Crown-Grafting, both on old Trees and 
young Stocks, before the other, as being more 
and more profitable, and they have been pleafed to. 
give the following Reafons for it. 

1, A Crown-graft is very eafy to be put in be-. 
tween the Wood and the Rind of the Tree you 
would graft upon ; but it is not only fo in Slit 
Grafting ; for the Gardiner muft carefully obferve 
to put that Graft jult at the Paffage of the Sap; 
for this isan eflential Point in Sit-Graftimg, 

2. The Crown-Graft is no Way injurious to 
an old Stock, or great Boughs, and leatt of allto 
the young Wildinys you graft upon; whereas the 
Siit-Grafting,on the contrary, does very much waflte 
them: It requires a violent Incifion to be made, 
bcfore the Gardiner can put in his Graft; which 
isthe Reafon that Siit-Grafts in old Trees do not 
thrive fo well in light Grounds, as they will do in a 
free Soil. | | 

3. The Crowz-Grafts fhoot out more vigorouf- 
Jy than the Siit-Grafe, infomuch, that in the 
Space of three Years only, a fine bufhy Dwarf 
has yrown ‘out of an old Stock, and Gardiners 
have found by Experience, that they have born 
Fruit intwo Years Time. It muft be remembred 
that this is fpuken of old Stocks only; for as to 
young Stocks, atwo Years Shoot of the Crown- 
Grafz, is as ftrong as one of three, either of the 
Scatcheon, or Siit-Grafe. 

Crown-Grafting is therefore preferred on this 
Accountto Sés-Grafting, for Pear- Trees and Ap- 
ple-Trees ; but’ for other Kinds of Fruit-Trees, 
they generally make ufe of the Sie or Scutcheon- 
Graft, according to the Bignefs of the Tree graft- 
ed on. 

- It will be worth the while of all thofe whofe 
Bufinefs it is to pra@tife Grafting, to take the fol- 
lowing Obfervation always along with them, and 
that is, that the greater the Tree which they graft 
upon is, the ftronger their Grafts fhould de ; for 
they will certainly find, that they will fhoot out 
much better, and with greater Vigour than thofe 
that are weaker : To which it may be farther ad- 
ded, that the latter do not always thrive on old 
Stocks, and for that very Reafon, if there were 
no other, they fhould keep them for young Wild- 
ings. , 5 ae 

: Crafting by Approach, Ablactation, or Enarching, 
for by thefe feveral Names, we call this Operati- 
on in England, is performed by having a Stock 
grow.fo near another Tree, whofe Fruit you would 
propagate, that the Stock and Branch of the Tree 
may be join’d, by pala the fide of the Branch 
and Stock’ about three Inches long, and. fitting 
them fo, that the Paflages of the Sap may join, 
in which Pofture let them be bound and clay’d; 
when they are well cemented, the Head of the 
Stock muft be cut off about four Inches above 
the Binding, and in March following, let the 
Stub that was left of. the Stock, and alfo the Scion 
underneath be cut off, then clofe the grafted Place 
that ic may fubfilt by the Stock only : This is alfo 
done by cutting off the Head of the Stock at firft, 
and floping half off about two Inches long, and 
joining the Scion thereunto: This manner of 
Grafting fuits beft with Oranges, Lemons, Pome- 
granates, Vines, and fuch like Shrubs. 

Asto the Times proper for Grafting : In the 
firft Place we thall name the beginning of May, 
in which the Sap rifes in the Trees, and efpecially 
in the Branches of the preceding Year, before the 
Eyes yet are opened, and the Bark or Rind will 


much more eafily be loofened; but this Month is 
only proper for [noculating, and the Operations 
on Chefnuts, Fig-Trees, és. 

Secondly, the middle of : fuse is proper for 
Scurcheon-Grafting with open Eye, and this is 
practifed only in refpe&t to Scone. Fruit-Trees, 
fuch as Cherries, Griots, Hard-Cherry upon Small- 
Cherry , and Peach-Trees on old Almond - 
Trees, €sc. | | 

Thirdly, The Months of Faly and Auguft for 
Grafting the Trees with a dormant Eye, which 
either by Reafon of the little Vigour of their 
Root, or of the Heats and excetlive Droughts 
that fometimes happen in chat Seafon, appear to 
be very much, or entirely deprived of their Sap, 
particularly on the Part of the Stock ; upon which 
after you have made the neceflary Incifion for 
Scatcheon-Graftimg , the too great Quantity of 
Sap in the Stock being pernicious to it, becaufe 
it is ufually drown’d with the Gum, it wants but 
little Elelp to efcape Death, and muft wait for a 
fort of vigorous RefurreGtion upon the return of 
the Spring. 

The ufual Stocks upon which they graft du- 
ring thefe two Months, are Plumb-Trees for 
Plumbs, or for Peaches; young Almond-Trees 
planted in a bad Soil for Peaches, Quince-Trees 
for Pears, Whitethorn for fmall Medlar, Apples 
of Paradife, and wild Apple Stocks for good 
Apples. ° : 

- Fourthly, The Month of September is proper to 
graft Peach-T'rees with an Eye dormant, whether. 
upon other more vigorous Peach- Trees, or young” 
Almond Trees planted in agood Soil ; both the 
one and the other have the Faculty to preferve a 
great Quantity of Sap far in the Seafon, and here. 


is no good Graftimg but when this Sap is on the 


Decline. . - 
Fifthly, Slit-Grafting may be practifed in the 
Months of November, December and ‘Jaxnary : 
Bat People ought not to be forward in doing ‘its: 
but on the contrary it is much to be fear’d, lett 
the Grafts fhould wither, and entirely perith, for 
in thefe Months they will receive no Affiltance. 
from the Root, by Reafon of the Cold which 
may be faid to preclude all vegetative Fun@ions. - 
| Stxthly, The whole Month of February, and: 
even a good Part of March, are admirable for 
Slit-Grafting, and that fort call’d by the Frencd: 
Emporte- Piece ; but this is to be underftood , 
when by Reafon of the fevere Cold of the Win- 
ter, the Trees are not yet penetrated by the Sap, 
that is to fay, that the Bark will not eafily fe- 
parate fromthe Tree, for when it does there muft 
be no more Sist-Grafting that Year. | 
Seventhly, The Month of March, when the 
Spring is mild, that is, when inftead of Snow, 
and hoar Froits, as it ts often ufual, it is warm 
and moift, and particularly the firft fifteen Days 
of Aprsl, are very proper for Graftsmgs between 
the Wood and the Rind, becaufe the Sap is rifen 
high enough in the Stocks, fo as you may be able 
with fmall Wedges of hard Wood, fuch as of 
Box, Ebony, és. to feparate the Bark from 
the Wood, and thereby facilitate the Entry of 
the Grafts, which have been cut off for. that Pur: 
fe. 
PY Laftly, the Month of April is only proper for 
Slit-Grafting all forts of Apple- Trees, feeing 
thefe forts of Trees are not fo eafy to be ftirr’d 
and to receive the Sap, as all other Fruit-Trees 
are. This Month is proper alfo for Grafting the 
Vine, which can be done no other Way than by 
| Sf Sisg 
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Slit-Grafting ,- and wpon Stocks covered with 
~ Barth. cs ; | 
: MM. Chomel gives us a Secret how to preferve 
Grafts, and that is by putting them into Tin Pipes 
and burying them in Honey ; they will keep four 
Months ; if it be in Summer Time, they ftick 
them in Melons, Cucumbers, &9c. 

All Pear-Trees may be grafted by Way of Ef- 
cutcheon, Slit, Crown, or Approach ; they. will 
thrive admirably well upon the Quince-Tree by 

Ejcutcheon-Grafting ; it witl bear much better, 
the Fruit will be much fairer, better coloured, and 
bigger than if it had been grafted upona free Stock, 
except the Portail, which will often fail to thrive 
upon a Quince, and requires to be grafted upon 
a free Stock; thofe that bear the Name of Gra- 
ciolie and Vallee, are very proper for it, and if 
they have been before grafted npon a Quince, they 
will do much better, for the Fruit they bear will 
prove both fairer and larger. 

If fome Scutcheos-Graft, or Sit-Grafé upon 
a Quince- Tree fails to fhoot, and that you are of 
Opinion it is dead, fuffer the Wilding to hoot 
forth again, it will produce a Quantity of Wood, 
of which you are to prune all the fmall Branches, 
and when the Winter is over, abbut it in the form 
of a Mole-hill, fuffering the End of the Branches 
to come forth without cutting them, they will 
the fame Year take Root, provided Care be taken 
to water them during the great Heats, and that 
you do not fuffer the Earth to be wathed away 
by the Rains, but form it up into its firft Height 
and if in that every Year you find fome of the 
Branches ftrong enough, let them be Scutcheon- 
grafted, if not, ftay till the following Year to do 
them all together, and you will have as many 
Trees, which you fhall plant in your Naurfery, 
the Year after they have fhot out their firft Shoot ; 
taking Care to feparate them artfully from their 
Mother Stock, after you have cut off the End 
of the great Root in the form of a Hind’s Foot ; 
you muft obferve to graft them half a Foot high, 
feaving’ a Stem to the Tree, which will fend 
forth Fibres wherever it is earthed. - | 

If you have Quince Stocks, and would have 
young ones produced therefrom, put the Branches 
into the Ground, and they will take Root in one 
Year; the proper Time to lay down and cover 
thefe Branches, is at the end of the Winter. 

Apple-Trees may alfo be grafted the four feve- 
ral Ways beforementioned ; they do mighty well 
upon the Fichet or Apple of Paradife, and par- 
ticularly the Calvil will come on wonderfully, 
and it will be redder within than that which is 
grafted upon the free Stock. edie 

Some curious Perfons have grafted the Calvil 


Apple upon the white Mulberry-Tree, and pre- 


tend that the Fruit in Rednefs excells all others 


grafted upon the free Stock, or Apple of Pa-. 


radife. ae :; 

- Plumb Trees are ufually grafted by way of 
Scutcheon or Slit, if you have a Plane that pro- 
ceeds from the Kernel or the Shoots, which the 
Damfon Plumb-Trees fends forth from the Earth, 


you will have fine Trees, for they will bear plen-. 


tifully, becaufe there is no other Plumb-T'ree 
whatfoever , that will bear fo much as the 
Damfon. | | 

The Merifet is a fort of a-wild Plumb-Tree, 
the end of whofe Branches is red, it’s not proper 
to‘be grafted, for it will not yield much Fruit, 
and it is very uncertaia whether it will take or 
not. 
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Apricocks are grafted by way of Slit or Scutch- 
eon-Grafting, upon a Plant produced from their 
Stones or Kernels, and upon Plumb-Trees; the 
white Damfon, and that called Moyen d’oeuf being 
grafted on, produce larger Apricocks than all o- 
ther Plumb-Trees. 

Peach-Trees, Preffes and Pavies are ufually. 
Siete by way of dormant Scutcheon, upom 

each, Plumb and Almond-Trees ; but the Plumb-. 
Tree is to be preferred before the other two, for, 
they laft longer , and better withftand Frolts: 
and injurious Winds, which blaft the Leaves and 
young Shoots: The white Plumb-Trees are not 
proper for it; but the black Damfon, Cyprefs, 
and St. Fulias do well. Thofe that are grafted: 
upon the Peach-Tree laft but a thort Time; but 
thofe upon the Almond-Tree laft much longer 
than the others, and produce better Fruit; but 
this Tree being not fo managable, not being to be 
tran{planted and very liable to perith, it’s beft to 
ftick to the Plumb-T'rees. a 

Cherries and the like Fruit-Trees may be graft- 
ed upon the Merifier or fmall Cherry, with more 
Advantage than upon any other Stock: The right 
Time for their Scutcheon Graftiag is, when the 
Fruit begins to grow and take Colour; they graft 
them alfo upon wild Cherry-Trees, whofe Fruit 
is bitter: they will do very well by Siit-Grafting, ° 
but that Scutcheon-wife does much better. 

Fig-Trees will bear Graftieg ; but there is not. 
much good to be expe&ed from them. 

The Azerole or fmall Medlar may particularly 
be paved Slitwife upon the white Thorn ; they 
graft it alfo fometimes upon {mall Stocks of wild 
Pear-T’rees, and fometimes upon Quinces; but it 
is with uncertain Succes. 

As for Quinces it’s not advifable to graft them, 
feeing thefe Trees-do fo eafily produce Fruit of 
themfelves, neverthelefs they may be 


fted up- 
on one another: Thus they graft the Ouinces of 


Portugal upon thofe of France; they may alfo be 
grafted upon Pear- Trees, whether they. be Grafte 
on Wildings. See Root-grafting. 
- [¢ cannot be amifs to obferve under this Arti- 
cle, before we leave it, for the Encouragemens 
of thofe that are defirous to be furnithed with 
good Fruit and good Bearers, that Grafts may 
e carried with a little Care, either by Sea of 
Land, and that they will keep good from Odeber 
to March, provided they are buried in Earth, 
and kept moift, though without any thing put so 
them. ; 

A worthy Author fayg, that they will keep agreat 
while, and that he himfelf had fome Pear-Grafrs 
fent him from Parss, which grew very well; 
only if you find ’em any. thing dry, lay themas foon 
as you receive them, in Water twenty four Hours, 
and afterwards in moift Earth, or you may ftick 
the large Ends of them in Clay, tying a Rag a- © 
bout them to keep it from falling off, and 
wrap the other End in Hay, or Straw-Bands, 
which will fecure them from the Wind, or Bruifes, 
and is agood way for tranfporting them. 

GRAIN; a Term in Agriculture, and com- 
monly fignifies the Seeds which grow in Ears, 
and ferve for the Nourifhment of Man and 
Bealts: They diftinguith themincto great and {mall ; 
the great ones are Wheat and Rye, and the other 
are Barley, Oats, Vetch, Peafe, Zurkey Wheat ' 
and Millet: They fow large Gras in Autuma, 
and the other in March, from whence in ome 
Countries they have given it the Name of 


Mars. | 
GRAIN 
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GRAIN; the fmalleft Denomination of Troy- 
Weight, being the Weight of a Grain of Wheat, 
gathered out of the middle of the Ear, and well 
ried. | z; 
GRANADE > a Plant of which there are 
three forts; they differ but little in Culture from 
the Alaternus, which fee. Confiderable Hedges 
may be raifed of them in Southern Afpeds ; their 
Flowers are a glorious Recompence for our Pains 
in pruning them; they muff be diligently. purged 
of their Wood. If you plant them in Gardens 
to the beft Advantage, keep them to one Stem, 
and enrich the Mould with Hogs-Dung well rot- 
ted, plane them in a warm Corner to have Flow- 
ers; if you plant them in Hedge-Rows, loofen 
the Earth at the Roots, and enrich it Spring and 
Autumn, leaving ‘but a few woody Branches ; 
they thould be well watered at their Tranf- 
plantation. |, oe 
GRANGE; a'Houfe or Farm, not only where 
there are neceffary Places for all manner of Huf- 
Bandry, as Stables for Horfes, Stalls for Cattle, 
Sties for Swine, and the like ; but where there 
are Barns and Granaries for Corn, Hay Lofts, €’c. 
and by the Grant of a Grange fuch Places will 
: GRAPE, a round or oval Berry, which is the 
Fruit of the Vine, and does not grow fingly, for 
feveral of them grow together, and leaning one 


On another forma Clufter; they are of a different . 


Colour, fome being white, others black, and fome 
of them red. . - ho, Se dean wana 
If you would have Grapesin the Spring, | thult 

t rape it 


graft the Vine upona Cherry-Tree, and | 
roduces will be formed and ripe in the Time of 

herries. In order tothis fortof Grafting, you muft 
hore a Hole with anAugar in the Body of the Cherry- 
Tree, into which put the Vine Branch, and let 
it. grow there until it Hops the Hole, and becomes 
Incorporaréed with the Tree; then prune off the 
Twigs of its Stock, and from thenceforward it 
will attra& no Nutriment but what it has from 
the Cherry-Tree : The Sap of that Tree will for- 
‘ward the Formation and Maturity of the Grape, 
which may be eaten two Months fooner than u- 
fual; fee Vine and Wines” 

GRAS§:-COCKS; fee Windrow.  , 
GRAVEL; a Diftemper which feizes upon the 
‘Kidneys and Bladder, and is caufed by the ga- 
thering together of Sand or Gravel in thofe 

arts. : ~ 

1. To cure this Diftemper, take two Spoonfuls 
of Virgin Oil of Olive, and as many of white 

iné, mix them well together, and let the Pa- 

tient drink it every Morning fafting. 


the Juice with the Decoétion only in a new earth- 
en Pot, and when itis clear, and that you would 
make ufe of it, take three Pills of freth Butter, 


and having {wallowed them, take a Glafs of the . 


DecoGion quite fafting, and as early as you can, 
and two Hours after fome clear Broth: This mutt 


be continued for three Days inthe Wane of every . 


Moon. Laxative Glyfters are very good herein, 
they muft be admini{tred in the Evening when you 
have ufed this Decoétion. | | 

3. Take the Fruits of the wild Rofe-Tree cal- 


‘tietit is to take about a 


‘you mu 
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led Eglantines, take out the fmall Seeds that are 
within them, put them to be dried in the Sun, ra- 
ther than-in an Oven, then pound and reduce 
them into Powder, of which put one Dram into 
afmall Glafs of white Wine, in which lec it . 
be fteept for feven or eight Hours, then take the 
whole about half an Hour before you go to Bed, 
after you have well ftirr’d it, fo that nothin 

fhould remain in the Bottom of the Glafs : This 
will have an admirable Etfe@, for it will expel 
all forts Of Gravel, and break the Stone, fo that - 
it will come away in fall Bits: This is an ap- 
proved Remedy, but it muft not be taken but for 


‘two Days, and in the Wane of the Moon, and 


then there muft be an Interval of eight Days ; of 


‘the red Fruit which remains, you may make a 


Quiddenny, and eat it after Meals; it prevents any 


‘Conglutination in you. 


4. Radifhes thrown into Heaps of Sand, will 


caufe the whole Mafs to melt ; and from hénce 
feveral have taken occafion to draw a Water from 


‘the’ Ririd of the Radith, or from the whole Radith 


againft the Gravel: It mult be taken with Turpen- 
tine Powder, made by way of Adutftion, or dry- 
ing. in the Sun, and they will find Benefit 
' §- Some fay that the Seeds of Leucantha, or 
the White-Thorn taken in, white Wine, are very 
‘efficacious dgaink the Gravel. " 

_ 6. All forts of Stones found in the Heads of 
Fifties, pounded ahd ‘taken in Wine, ‘eafe the 
;Pain of the Grave] and Ctiolick, and break the 
‘Stone in the Kidneys. — 
7. Sorte puta great Value apon a Powder made 
of the Skin. of a Pike and taken in white Wine 
with ome Pellitory Water, spat the Stone and 
Gravel; others promife the fame from the Skin . 
of a Barbel, and Water diffilled from the Herb 
‘called “Argentaria, ‘Potentilla,” or wild “Agri- 


JMONY. 


” 8. “Avenzcar ‘prepares ‘a’ Glats Powder in thts 
Manner; he covers over a piece of Glas of thic 

and brighy Cryfal, with the Root of the Turpen- 
tine Treg, and puts it op red hot Coals, tl 
it grows Very. hot, extinguifhes .it. in| Water, he 
covers it again, boils, and extinguifhes it; and 
when he has done this feven times, it is pounded 
‘till it, becomes a‘fine Powder, of which the Pa- 
, ram in white Wine, 
Which will wonderfully break the Stone in the 

S. 


leat of all Birds, except the, 


ene . a be aioe, Hee 
'  g. Thé Sparrow, fays Tro te which is the 


ren, living in 


Hedges and Walls, and flying but a little Way, 
. , co _ | has a natural Virtue worthy of Admiration, for 

2. Take two Pounds of the Roots of the fall : 
Stinging red Nettle, cleanfe and boil themin about ' 
four Quarts of Water, til! one third therepf is : 
Sia : add three Chopines of good white | 
Wine to it, and boil it for an Hour upon a finall | 
Fire ; then let it cool, and when it is almoft cold, - 
take off the Roots and fqueeze them ; then put 


being falted and eaten raw, it carries off the Gra- 
vel with the Urine, and perfe@ly cures thofe that 
ee it. To order or preferve it well, 

pluck off the Feathers, cover it over 
with Salt, and whenit is well dried, you may 
eat it. If you have Yeveral Sparrows, you may 


order them as you do other Birds; you may alfo 


burn them without the, Feathets .in a covered Por, 
and give the Patient fome of the Afhes with a 
litle Pepper and Cinnamon ; fome plucking off 
the Feathers, fale them alive, which. is the beft 
Way ; others eat them roafted whole, and take 
nothing from them butthe Feathers. = si, 
10. The Gum of Cherry-Trees diffolved in 
white Wine, is good by. Experience againft the 
Stone and Grave/in the Kidneys. _ | 
11. The Plant called Reftharrow is much e- 
fteemed againft the Gravel ; for it readily appeafes, 
: Sff2 | the 
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the Pain, and being drank in a Powder made of 
the Rind of its Root in fome white Wine, ex- 
els it. 
12. Aneafy and familiar Secret to bring away 
the Stone and Gravel in the Kidneys, is to ufe 
the Syrup of Hyffop, with the double or treble 
Water of Pellitory of the Wall ; ee Reme- 
dy given for ten or twelve Days in Winter i ime, 
fafting, a very able Phyfician affures us, it has 
brought away feveral Stones and much Gravel 
from diverfe Perfons. 
13. The Root of Male Peony gathered in May, 
in the Increafe of the Moon, has been helpful to 
-Perfons that were gouty and troubled with Gravel 
according to Cardan. 
14. Boil in fome Water or white Wine, which 
you will, the Herb called Geranium Ciconse, 
Cranes-Bill, or Pigeons-Foot, drink a Glafs of 
ic Morning, Noon, and Night; if the Medicine 
Operatcs too much, take the lefs of it, and con- 
tinue it for fifteen Days. This plain Remedy 
has cur’d the Gravel, when all other Remedies 
have been ineffectual for feveral Years. : 
15. Take an Handful of the Leaves and Roots 
of Parfley, of which take out the Core, boil them 
ina Pound of Water till one half is wafted, in 
which you are to diffolve a piece of Sugar-Candy: 
Adult Perfons may drink the whole in the Morn- 
ing fafting, but Children fomewhat lefs : If it be 
for the Gravel, the afe of it mutt be continued for 
fifteen Days, orthree Wecks, during which Time 
the Patients will void a great deal of Gravel, but 
‘if it be only for Retention of Urine, they ‘mutt 
drink it cill they are well, which they will 
‘ foon be. a Pe. 
16. Take the young Buds and Sprigs of Goofe- 
berries, when they begin to thoot forth their 
Leaves, and eat them in Soups; this will. contri- 
‘bute to break the Stone, and muft be good againft 
the Gravel. © - oo 3 as 

. 17. The InjeGion of the Blood of a Fox quite 
hot, breaks the Stone in the Bladder. ae 
- 18. Take a Pound of Cherries, and pulling out 
the Stones bruife them ; after which put a Lay of 
Cherries and a Lay ‘of Stones into a Limbec, 
and leave them there all Night, and, in the Morn- 
ing, add thereto half an Ounce of Msllium Solss 
bruifed and tied op in a Linen Cloth, diftil the 
whole in Balneo Maric, and take a Draught of it 
‘in a Morning , ‘and after you have taken a 
Walk. ‘ a ck Sooty 

19. Take of the Roots of Parfley, Fennel, 
‘Saxifrage, and hundred-headed Thiftle, of each one 
Handful, which you are to clean well; take the 
Core of them and boil it in three Chopines of the 
beft white Wine in a new earthen Por, till half 


of it be confumed, and ufe this Decodtion for | 


the Space of a Month or forty Days. 
' 20. Take white Onions to fuch a Quantity as 
you think fit, make them hollow, and fill them 
up with fine Sugar-Candy , and flop them with 
the Covering you had taken off, diftil the whole 
in a Glafs Limbec, and let the Patient take a {mall 
Quantity of it in a Glafs Morning and Even- 
ing. ; 
a Put a Pinch of the Herb called Amelcorn 
into a little white Wine, anddrink it. | 
22, Take a white Onion; cleave it into four 
Parts, and fuffer it to fteep for the Space of four 
‘Hours in a Glafs of white Wine; then having 
‘ preffed out the Jaice, put into the Wine an Ounce 
of the Oil of -fweet Almonds, and drink this 


“Mixcare fatting, and if you can, when you are to 


- make Water, - 3 


® 

23. A fovereign Titfane for the Gravel; take 
fome Fumitory, and boil it in a Brafs Pot with 
Water, in fuch a manner as to makea Tiffane, 
and drink a Glafs of it every Morning faft-- 
ing. | 5 
24. A fingular Water for the Gravel; take the 
Roots of Parfley and Fennel, let them be well' 
cleanfed and freed from their Core, of each four 
Handfuls, boil them in twelve Paris Pints of Ri- 
ver Water, and when they are half boiled, add. 
to them the Tendrels of Mallows, Marth-Mal- 
lows, March Violets and Samphire, of each four 
Handfuls, boil the whole to the Confumption of 
one half; then ftraining: it through a white Nap- 
kin, diftil it in a Glafs Limbec, adding thereto 
two Pounds of Vewice- Turpentine. | 

2s. An experienced Remedy to expel Gravel 
and to provoke fuppreft Urine, according to Mr. 
Boyle, is to kill a black Cock or Hen,. rather 
than one of any other Colour, take out the thick 
Membrane or Skin that lines the Gizzatd or Stor 
mach, and having wipedir clean, dry it cautioufly, 
fo as it may be beaten to Powder; with this mix 
an equal Part, or half fo much of choice ted 
Coral calcin’d; of this Mixture give from twen- 
ty or py, Grains to forty or fifty Grains. : 
_ 26. Take half a Pint of Ale, boil it and feum: 
it very clean, then fet it off the Fire, til! you beat. 
up the Yolks of two new laid Eggs, with one 
Spoonfut of Honey, mix j¢ with the Ale, when 


-it is cool enough to mix without curdling ; drink 


this Draught inthe Morning. We have dwelt the’ 
longer on this Article, becaufe it is but too com- 
mon as well as a moft miferable Diftemper a- 
mongft us, and that the Receipts which may do 
eae little or no good, may be nafeful to o- 
thers. oe : 
" GRAVEL; a great Saad of finall Stones, 
intermixed with fome Earth, Rubble, €s’c. and of 
great ufe in gravelling Walks in Gardens, or elfe- 
where, in mending of Highways, and the like 
Purpofes. The Soil of France is very fparingly 
productive of this neceffary Commodity ; it is our 
Happinefs thac there is great Plenty’ of it dug up 
in our Fields almoft every where about London, 
for the abovementioned Utes, and after they have 
ee an immenfe Profit to the Owners: this 
Me ay, the Ground becomes good again in a few 
ears. | 7 ? Fs 
GRAVELLED ASHES, the Lees of Wine 
dried and burnt to Aes, fo that they are a Kind 
of calcin’d Tartar. . 
GRAVELLING ; a Misfortune that befais a 
Horfe in travelling, by Means of little Gravel 
Stones getting between the Hoof and the Shoe, 
which fettles at the Quick, and there fefters and 
frets. To cure it, the Shoe being firft taken‘ off 
with a drawing Iron, draw the Placetill you come — 
to the Quick, pick out all the Gravel, and cruth out 
the Matrer and Blood found therein; then wath|it 
clean with Copperas Water; after pour upon it 
Sheep’s-Tallow and Bay-falt melted together 
{calding hot, ftop up the Hole with Hurds, and fet 
the Shoe on again, and at.two or three Times 
dreffing it will be whole; do not travel or work 
him till he be well, neither let his Foot come to 
any wet. | 
Another Method is, after the Gravel is taken 
out, to ftop his Foot with Horfe Greafe and 
Turpentine mixed together, pouring the fame in- 
to the Wound fealding hot, or to ftop it with 
Horfe Greafe, Verjuice, Bees Wax, the Juice of 
Houfleek beaten in a Mortar together, then melt 
- + Ht, 
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. it, dip Flax therein, and ufe it as you do the o- 
ther. 
Somie order the Part to bé wathed wich Beer 
and Salt, or Chamberlye and Salt, and fcalding 
hot Pitch, Virgins Wax, Dear Suet, Bears Greafe, 
and the Juice of Houfleek put into it, then ftop it 
up with Hurds, and tack the Shoe on again; or 
elfe lay Flax into it, dipt in the White of an Egg, or 
heal it with the Powder of Gall and Tartar mix’d 
together. “Le a 
GRAVELLY; a Term ufed concerning cer- 
tain Pears, which are naturally hard, and have a 
kind of fmall Stones or Gravel in them, efpeci- 
ally towards the Core; thus they fay the great 
Musk is too gravelly; and they fay the fame of the 
Amadotte, and Winter Bon-Cretien when {mall 
and ill-favoured, €c. 


GRAVY ; a liquid Subftance drawn ftom fome 


Meat, by either Expreffion, Co@ion, or Infufion: 
They make Gravy of Partridges, Capons, Muth- 
rooms, Beef, Veal, Mutton and Fifh; they make 
ufe of itto feed Ragoes and Pottages. 
~ As for the Gravy of Partridges, after they have 
been half roafted, you may prefs them to get the 
Gravy out; the fame ong is to be done in Re- 
- fpe& to other Fowls, as Hens, Capons, Wood- 
cocks, and other the like Birds. : oo 
‘ To have Veal Gravy, you muft cut a Fillet of 
Veal into three Parts, put it into an earthen Pot, 
and ftop it up foclofe with its Lid and fome Pafte, 
that no Air may come to it, let it ftand over a 
eas Fire about two Hours and your Gravy will 
‘made, to be ufed for fuch Meffes, into which 
fome of it is to be put to render thern more Suc- 
culent, and to heighten their Relith : The fame 
Thing ‘may be done .in preparing the Gravy of 
Mutton or Beefs fee Cullis. ee aa eee 
_ As for Fifb-gravy, take Tenches and Carps, 
cleanfe the former from their Pie cut them 
quite through the Back and fcale*the Carps ; hav- 
ing taken away the Gills ftom both, put them in. 
to a filyer Dith, with a little Butter, let them be 
brought toa brown, Colour, like a piéce of Beef, 
and when they are drelt, put to them a little 
Flower, which is alfo to be made brown with 
the reft, and afterwards fome Broth, ‘according to 
the Quantity of Gravy you would have made’ 
ftrain all through a Linen Cloth, and let it be 
well {queezed; laftly, feafon the Liquor or Gravy 
with a Bunch of Herbs, Salt, a green Lemon 
ftuck with Cloves, to be ufed, as well for: Pot- 
tages, as for Side-Difhes, and Inter-Meffes of 


Fith. 

GREASE-MOLTON ; a Diftemper in a 
Horfe, when his Fat is melted by over-hard Rid- 
ing or Labour, and may be known by his pant- 
ing at the Breaft and Girting-Place, and heaving 
atthe Flank, which will be vifible to be feen the 
ee you bring him in, and the next Morning; 
and befides, his Body will be very hot and burn- 


ing. 

Fn order to carry on the Cure, he miuft be blood- 
ed in the Neck-Vein to a good Proportion, have 
_ dried Bran given him, and if he empties himfelf, 


a reftringent Glifter ; and remember in Maladies: 


of this Nature, to forbear adminiftring of fuch 
Drugs as be hot; but the particular Receipts for 
this Diftemper are thefe following. 
Take three Pints of Bran, three Ounces of Su- 
gar Loaf finely powdered, an Ounce of Cordial 
owder, and four of Hive-Honey, and give it 
him to dtink Blood- warm. _ 


‘adding thereto four Ounces of Hive-Honey, ps 


for him, or prepared Bran ; but if you 
Oats, put amongtt it Fenugreek bruifed. 


If the Greafe be fallen into his Legs, after 
Bleeding, take a Pint of. white Wine, half a Pine: 
of Salad Oil, of Rhubard and Aloes two Drams, ' 
of Sena half an Ounce, of Segerick three Drams, ’ 
Bay-Berries half an Ounce; Saffron two Drams,’ 
Duck or Duke Powder, and of Cordial Potwder, 
of each two Drams; make what is to be pow-- 
der’d into Powder, and mix them well together, 


it the Beaft after icis well warmed upon the Fire: 
Blood-warm, but tet him faft three Hours before: 
and three Hours after, and let his Drink be either 
a {weet Math or white Water, for five or fix’ 
Days after, and inftead of Oats, let Bread be made. 
give hig: 


_ Another very good Method in‘ this Diftemper: 
Is to take an Ounce of the beft Aloes Succotrina 


‘that can be got for Money, half ah Ounce of the 


Cream of Tartar beaten into Powder, ‘with as 
much of the Powder of Liquorifh, Flower of 


‘Brimftone and Ginger as will lie upon a Groat, 
, let them be mixed together, and worked upin a 
| Tittle freth Butter, at firft ; then divide them into 


three equal Parts; and covet every Part over with 


' frefh Butter, to keep the bittet Tafte of the Aloes: 
| from offending him: The Balls fhould be ‘abdéue 


the Bignefs of a Wath-Ball,-thick in the middle 
and fharp at both ends, ftuck to a Stiek fot too 
fharp at the end,.and give them in the Morning 
fafting, with a fmal! Hornful of warm Beer afte 
each of them, to make them pafs down the bet- 
oi and ‘give him moderate Exercife after 
them, a ae “soa 
. GREAT-HARE, a Hunting Term, by which: 
is meant a. Hare in the third Year of her-Age. ‘> 
_ GREEN-GOOSE, a Gofling ‘fatted at 4 cer- 
tain Age, for which ‘fee Gofling, inorder to be 
kilted and dreffed for the Table, and this to be 
done varfous Ways: If you would have them ‘in 
a Danbe, fee that Article; if a Pdteage of farced 
Green-Geefe, fee that Paragraph under Pottage, 
and fot roaffed Green-Geefe, fee Roaft-Meats. © 
‘ GREEN:HOUSE, or Confervatory ; a Place 
built for laying-up exotick Plants, and fuch as 
will not bear the Winter’s ‘Cold in our Climate 
Théfe forts of Houfes, as they are commonly 
built, ferve more for Ornament than Ufe: Theig 
Situation towards the South Sun i$ the only pi 
that feems to be regarded towards the Health ‘o 
the Plants they are to fhelter: It’s rare to find’ one 
among them that’ will keep'a Plant ‘well in the 
Winter, either by Reafon of their Situation in 
moi(t Places, thefr want of Glaffes enough in the 
Front, and the Difproportion of the Room withid 
them; and fometimes where it happens that a 
Green-Houfe has been confideréd in thefe Points, 
all is confoundéd by the Flaes under it, ‘which 
convey the Heat fromthe Stoves. ety ae 
Befides what is commonly called a Green-Hoxfe, 
it has been cuftomary to provide Glafs Cafes of 


feveral Kinds, and Stoves for the Prefervation of 


Plants brought from different Countries. But aa 
ingenious Author has found them to be fo many un- 
neceflaty Expences, and that a good Green-Hoxfe 
well contrived, will do all that is required for the 
Welfare of any Plant in the Winter; and that it 
may be fo ordered, as to fhelter at one time O- 
rangeé-T sees, Plants from the Cape of Good- Hope, 
Virginia, Carolina, and indeed fuch as grow with- 
inten Degrees of the Line : The fame Author 
fays, that when he was firft acquainted with A- 
loes, Indian Figs, and fuch like Plants, eo 
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nough, and. that he deftroyed many by that too 
common Notion; he could hardly venture them 
out of Hot-Beds in the moft extreme Heats of 
Summer, and that in the Wiater they were half, 


roafted with fubterraneous Fires he made under the, 


Glafs-Cafes where they ftood. 


A good Green-Houfe ought to be fituated on. 


the dricit Ground, to be as free from Damps as: 
poffible; fubftantial-Provifion ought likewife to be. 
made forthe keeping out of Cold, and yet upon 
occafion.to:let in Air freely; but chiefly to con-. 
trive that the Front of. the Houfe be fo difpofed, 
that nothing may obftru& the Pailuge of the Sun's: 
Rays in the Winter into the Houfe. It’s general- 
ly allowed that the South Afpe@ is the belt for a 
Green-Honfe, as it will in that Expofure receive. 
the Sun for the greateft part of the Day; but in. 
cafe that cannot be had with Conveniency, the 
South-Weit Afpe@ is,next to be coveted, and it 


would-be pleafant as well as beneficial to Plants, }. 


if the Confervatory was always joined to the 
Dwelling-Houfe. Nothing can bé more egree- 
able in Winter than to have a View from a Par-. 
lour or Study thorough Ranges of Orange-Trees, 
aud curious Plants of foreign Countries bloffom- 
ing and bearing Fruit, when the Gardens without, 
Doors areas it were in a State of Death, and to 
walk among thofe Curiofities of Nature, as io 
the molt temperate Climate, without any Senfe 
of the T'roft, or pinching Cold that reigns abroad ; 
and befides. there is this Conveniency in joining 
the Confervatory to the Houfe, that in cold Wea- 
ther you may go into it without letting in the 
cold.Ai, or blighting Winds from Abroad. — 

The Sityation of the Grees-Houfe being thus 
pitched.upon, the Proportion of the Building muft 
be confidered next, and that chiefly in Relation to 
the. Height and Breadth of the Room; for the 
(Length of thy Green-Hoxfe may be more or lefs 
according to the Fancy of the Owner. But for 
the better Admiifion of the Sun’s Rays to pafs 
all over the Houfe, the Breadth of it fhould not 
be more than the Height from the Floor to the 
Ceiling, which may be from tento eighteen Foot. 
-* The Walls towards the North and the Eaft 
mutt. be of a good Thicknefs, but the Pront to- 
wards the South fhould be all of Glafs, except a 
fow: Wall about a Foot high from the Ground ; 
there: ought to be no Peers of Brickwork, or 
Timbers in the glaz’d Part, for they caft more 
Shade into the-Houfe, in Proportion to their 


Bignefs, than it can receive Light through the ; 


Glafs, and every Body who underftands exotick 
Plants, will allow that they fhould have all the 
Advantage of the Son’s Rays in Winter, that 
they poffibly can receive ; and for this end it 
would be ufeful in the colder Parts of England to 
_ build the Front of the Green-Hoxfe in a Sweep, 
‘after the Fafhion of a Semicircle, which would 
then receive the Rays of the Sun, from the Time 
of its rifing cill it fets. . 

The Glafs in the Front, whether it be in SaMes 
or Cafements, muft be fo contrived, that it may 
either be made to flide quite below or above the 


Frames,.or to be taken away as there is occafion 


to give Air to the Plants, which for about a’ 
Fortnight or three Weeks after they are fet into 
‘the Houfe, and as long before the Plahts come 
abroad, fhould be quite open Night and Day, if the 
Froft or blighting Winds are not abroad, but at o-. 
ther Times while the Plants are within Doors, all 
the Glafles fhould be put up, and opened withDifcre-. 
tion in the Day-time to air the Plants. The Safhes 


portion, -as the Weather is cold or warm, fhould 
be always fhut clofe again before the Sun is off 
of the Houfe. 
praGifed to lay the Windows of their’ Conferva: 
tories floping about ten Inches ; but Experience 
has fthewn that they wil] do as well upright: The 
Door fhould be in the middle of the Front, and 
at leaft four Foot wide, to admit Targé Plants ; 
it hould.be glazed like the Windows, to which 
ftrong Shutters fhould be provided; ‘at léafQ an 
Inch thick, which in the Winter time fhould be 
fhut every Night for fear of Frofts, and alfo in 
extraordinary cold Weather, when Violent Winds 
blow right againft the Houfe. For the better Se- 
‘curity Of the Plants from ‘cold, a Place‘for the 
laying up the Gardiner’s Tools may be built at the 
Back of the Green-Hoxfe, aud over it 4 Fruitéery or 
Seed-Room, or in the lieu of the latter Bll the 
Roof full of dry Straw. — 
The beft Pavement for “a Greex-Hosfe {s that 
made with fquare Tiles, which quickly flicks up 
Wet, and never {weats as Marble, or fuch Kinds 
‘Of hard Stone ufvally do; and for the lining of 
.the Walls, ‘nothing is preferable ‘to the Datch 
‘glazed Tilés,-which are foon warmed ‘with the 
oun, and refle& a great Heat into the Hovfe 
which ‘beiig built anfwerable to thef Dire@icns, 
after it is Well dried, may réceive Plants into it: 
but nothing. Injures them fo much as to fet them, 
in a damp Hoafe. : aa ae 
_ As to the ‘manner of placing of Piqnts tn ‘the 
Green-Floufé, it is commonly pra@ifed ‘to provide 
Rows of Shelves placed one higher than another, 
from the Eaft to. the Weft End of the Houfe; 
thefe fhould be ridde‘to hold as mahy Pots with 
Plants as will fillypabout onefoutth of the Spaces 
in the Houfe, leaving the reft for Air to circulate 
about the Plantswhen they come to be that up 
clofe in frofty Weather; for if the Houfe was to 
be crowded with Plants tn the Winter, ‘their too 
great Numbers would create Damps, by ¢on- 
denfing the Air in the Houfe ; but a Quantity of 
Plants proportionable ale ar of the Houf 
cannot over-power the Air in it, 4 as to ‘produ 
thofe Damps.’ ae — 
It i$ obfervable, that ia Countries which abound 
in Wood, ‘great Rains are Vety frequent, which 
feems 6 mform us, that the cold Nature of the 
many Trees there prowing, and alfo the Cold- 
nefs of the Earth undet the ‘Trees condenfe the 
Air, and by that Means breed Rain move than o- 
ther Places that are not over-burden’d with Woods. 
In the Difpofition of the Shelves in the Greene 
Hoxfe, one third of the Floot may be allowed for 
them to ftand upon, one third from the firft Shelf 
to the Windows, and as much frozh the laft Shelf 
to the Back of the Houfé, fo that a Perfon may 
walk round the Plants, which being placed in the 
middle Line of the Hoafe, are fafe froin the ex- 
treme Cold, which is generally nearer the. Walls 
or Glaffes. | 
The Chimney for warming the Air thould be 
bullt between thé Windows and the firft Shelf, at 
one End af the Hoafe, and the Heat made to 
come from it into the Houfe,. about a Foot above 
the Floor, which will rife afterwards, and {pread 
irfelf over the whole: Néar the Place where this 
Fieat eters, the moft tender Plants muft be pla- 
ced, and the molt hardy, by Degrees, at a greater 
Diftance from itr. The Nature and Temper of 
the Plants may be judged of, by confulting what 
Climates they have been brought from, more par- 
3 | : ticularly 
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ticularly thofe which come from Countries near 
. the Line, muft have the warmeft Place : It they 
grow on this fide the Line, their Spring begins 
about the fame Time with ours. Al! Plants from 
the Cape of Good-Hope, and other Parts beyond 
the Line, fuch as Alues of thofe Countries, Fi- 
coides, and fuch like, flourifh moft with us from 
Angaft ill the end of November, till the Cold of 
our Winter checks their Growth. 

All feedling Plants from hot Countries, which 
are raifed in Eng/axd upon hot Beds, fhould be 
ufed to the Air as muci as poffible, when they 
come once up, for otherwife they will hardly ftand 
‘the Winter, though they are {ct in the warmeft 
part of the Green-Houfe; but there will be little 
Danger of lofing any. of them after they have 
been preferved T welve-Months, and have had the 
Trial of our Seafons. It has been experienced 
that the Plants which have been raifed from Seeds 
brought from Famaics, Barbadoes, St. Chrifto- 
phers, and from others of the Caribbee Iflands, 
are the moft tender and hard to be kept; and it is 
highly probable, that a Hoafe built after the man- 
ner directed, with an Addition of one of the 
Chimneys mentioned, would keep them, or ary 
other with very little Trouble. eis 
- Plants from China are indifferently hardy, as 
well as thofe from Perf; thofe brought from 
the North. of Carolina and Virginia, whofe Sea+ 
fons are but a little earlier than ours, may be na- 
taralized without Difficulty in our Climate, after 
they have been fhelter’d two or three Winters 
with us ; a Proof of which we have in the Wil- 
dernefs of Exotsck Plants, which the late Dr. 
Compton, Bifhop of London, caufed to be planted 
in his Garden at Fudbews, and have profpered fo 
well without Shelter for feveral Years. 

‘The proper Time for putting Exotick Plants 
into the Grees-Hoafe, is about the fecond Week 
in September, and they are commoaly brought out 
of the Houte in the middle of May, if the Frofts 
are over. But though this is in a manner become 
a general Rule among the Gardiners, yet this Cau- 
tion muft be had, that all Plants are not alike 
tender. Orange-Trees and molt Plants of Vir- 
gimia and Carelina, are indeed rightly fet in and 
out Of the Green-Honfe at thofe Times, but Myr- 
tles may come abroad fooner by fifteen Days, and 
semain out of Doors till the middle of Ododer. 
Again, Aloes fhould. not be brought out of the 
Houfe till the firft Week in Fune, and fet in a- 

ain about the laft Week in Angufi; and fach 

lants as live neareft the Line, fhould yet be more 
confined. to the Hoafe than any yet mentioned. 
But this general Rule muft certainly be obferved 
concerning the houfing and bringing abroad of all 
forts of Exoticks; that they mutt be perfe@ly free 
from Wet on their Leaves and Branches. when 


they are put into the Houle ;.and they moft al-. 


ways be brought abroad, if poffible, with the Ad- 


ae of a gentle Shower, to wah and refreth . 


their Leaves. 


Thus far concerning 2 Groees-Houfe, and the: 


houfing of Exoricks in it, €¢. It’s proper to add 
here what another Aathor of Experience offers 


concerning the ere€ting of a Green-Houfe; the. 


cheapeft fort, he fays, is to dig in dry Ground 


thac is not annoyed with any Spring or ar of : 
Oo 


Water, as:for a Cellar or Vault about fix Foot 
deep, ten Foot broad, and of fuch a Length as 
is neceffary to contain the Plants to be repofited 
therem; wall up the Sides with Brick, and at one 


fallen, which makes it even and fit for them to 


end of the whole Breadth, make a Pair of Stairs, 
the better far Women to carry large Boxes or 
Cafes up and down between them; but if a Crane 
be ufed, a Ladder will do without Stairs: The 
Cover mutt be made _of Featheridge Board in the 
Nature of feveral Doors, with Hinges fixed 
thereon, to be put on Hooks.faften’d in a Piece 
of Timber lying on the North fide, raifed a Foot 
higher than the South fide, that by a little thely- 
ing the Cover may the better carry off Rain- 
water, and let there be a Joice put for them to 
re(t upon between every Pair of Doors; unto the 
South or Fore-part of each Door, a Rope or 
two mutt be faften’d, and a Frame of two Rails 
on the North fide of the Confervatory, that the 
Ropes may be drawn over that one Rail, to raife 
the Doors from opening the Cover, and be faft- 
ened to the other Rail, when the Door is at the 
neceilary Height, whereby as the Seafon is, the 
‘Doors may be raifed, and ftagd at what Height, 
and as few, and as many as is neceffary to admit 
the Air and Sun-beams to the Plants therein: 
Fern, or any other kind of Straw, in very fharp 
Weather, may be laid on the Top of the Boards, 
to prevent the Winds piercing through, 
Having thus defcribed the Manner how to 
make a Green-Hoxfe, the Reader is referred. for 
monthly Directions in the ordering of it and the 
Flower Gardch, to the Article Flor:/ts-Year, where 
he will have abundant SatisfaQtion. __.. | 
. GREEN-HUE, or VERT, aForefter’s Term, 
implying every thing that grows and bears green 


- Leaves within the Fareft, that may cover and hide 


Deer. ' | 
GREEN-NUT-WATER;; fee Artificial Wa- 
ter. ~ 7 : 
GREEN-OINTMENT ; fee Ointment. 
GREEN-PLOTS ; Contrivances in Gardens, 
which are made by Hay Seed and with Turf; no- 
thing is handfomer than a Quyggter of.a Grees- 
Terf, becaufe its Grafs alvays Wow: very fhort. 
Formerly when the Method of making feveral 
forts of Quarters was not known, or not approv- 
ed of, nothing but green ‘l'urf was made ufe of : 
‘The great Charge that attends it, efpecially in 
great Quarters, has fince brought other Methods 


of making them in Vogue; other Plants whofe 


Nature feem’d proper for. that Purpofe, have been 
introduced into Gardens, fo that all the ufe that 
Greea-Turf now is-put to is, to barder Compart- 
ments, Walks and Quarters of Pasterres; as for 
whole Walks of it, the Seeds of Sainfoin, Me- 
‘dick, Fodder,.or Spaxifo Trefoil, Hay-Seed and 
Clover-Grafs, which may be feen under their re- 
{pective Heads, are made ufe of; However the 
Rich may do--what they pleafe, and Quarters of 
Green-Turf are certainly the fineft of any, and 
may be cut intothe moft artful Figures. There 
are fome Alleys, all of it, fill in the Gardens of 
Perfons of Quality, who diftinguith themfelves 
from others, and it was not for them that cheaper 
Ways of making Grees-Quarters was found, 
though fome of them fince the Invention have 
thoughe fit to put it in Pradtice. 

In order to make the Quarters with Green-Tarf, 
the Turf muft be cut upon a Down or Grees 
Common, where the Grafs is fine, fuch as Black- 
Heath, Putwey-Heath, and Moxlfey-Harfs : lf the 
Places the Turf-Cutters have pitched upon to take 
the Turf from, te full of little Knobs of Earth, 
they cleanfe and roll it after fome little Rain bas 
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Jay their Lines upon, in order to cut it out into 
Squares, which are generally three Feet long and 
fourteen Inches broad. 

After the Lines are thus fcored out with a fharp 
Scoring-Knife ; they put the Raifing-Knife under 
the Turf, and raife it up, while others roll them 
up, and Jay them in Heaps, each of which com- 
monly contains a hundred of Turfs: This Work 
being generally undertaken by the hundred, the 
Quarters or Verges are prepared with a fine Coat 
cof poor Earth to lay the Turfs upon, and thefe 
Turts muft be,well clofed, beaten and rolled. 

Thofe that have a Mind to line whole Walks 
with Green-Txrf, mult before they fet abour the 
Work,. be careful to take all the Dimentions ne- 
ceffary for it, and that being done, they mult place 
the Pieces of Green-Turf, which they have cut 
out, along im a Line as near to one another as 


can be; and when one Row is fo done, they: 


may do all the reit in the fame manner, till the 
whole Work is compleated: but if they only in- 
tend to lay a Border of it along a Compartment, 
they mult draw a Line from one end of .it to the 
other, and by that, place the Pieces of Green-Turf 
as neatly as they can. ' a es 

If they defign to make Compartments of Par- 
terres of Green- Turf, they mult cut it, after it is 
laid in the Figure they would have it’; whether 
‘ they make Borders, Walks, or COmpartments of 
ir, they mult always remember, as fooh as the 
Green Turf is laid, to water it all over with a wa- 
tering Pot, that ic may the fooner ‘flick to the 
Ground on which it was laid, and anfwer. the 
End for which it was put there: If the Grafs af 
the Turf grows too high, it fthould be mowed, 
that it may appear always fmooth. Notwith- 
ftanding what has been faid of the Séeds of the 
Plants abovementioned, it is to be obferved, that 
they make ufe of the Turf of none of them for 
Gardens, but oply of the Seed of Hay, from the 
fineft upland P¥ftures, and they fift and. cleanfe it 
well before it is fown. . #4 | 

GREEN-SICKNESS ; a Diftemper incident 
‘to the Farr Sex, called properly enough by the 
French Pale Colours, from. the apparent Effe@ it 
prodaces. Ee - i, 

To cure which, take an Ounce and an half of 
Steel Filings, put them into an Iron Spoon, or 
fome fuch Thing, boil them with good Vinegar, 
till they become quite red and are reduced into 
Athes ; after which pound thefe Afhes in a Mor- 
tar with a confited Wallinut or two, and about a 
Shilling’s worth or lefs of Saffron ; mix the whole 
together, add a little Sugar thereto, and make 
nine Pills of this Compofition ; you muft take 
one of them every Morning for nine Days, and 
prefently avery fmall Quantity of white Wine 
upon them: After each Dofe, more particularly 
the firft,.you muft ufe mach Exercife, as going 
up and down Stairs, walking to and fro, and reach- 
ing to vomir, | 


Another Cure for the Green-Sickne/s is, to take 


half a Setier of common Water, four Ounces 
of fine Sugar, and half an Ounce of Steel Filings; 
when the Sugar is diffolved in the Water, you 
muft pat the Filings into it, and the whole upon 
the Fire, from whence you muft not take ie off, 
till i¢ grows thick , then pour it upon a Table to 
_ make it cool, and cut it into Tablets or Lozen- 
fes, weighing about two Drams each, or there- 
abouts. 

The Patient muft every Morning take one of 
thefe Lozenges, and fume Broth two Hours af- 
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ter; fhe muft walk for fome Time before and 
atter {ne fups the Broth, and continue this for 
twenty Days. Note, that the mutt be purged be- 
fore and after the ufe of this Remedy. 
“GREEN-TEA; that fort of Herb which feems 
to have been much longer known than the Bobea, 
and is generally meant by moft Authors who have 
mentioned Zea in their Works. It is certainly in 
great Efteem amongft the Natives of Chiza and 
Japan, and thofe Places which produce it for its 
fanative Properties: they ufe it almott in all their 
Complaints, and many live to a healthful old 
Age by the Benefit of it. Schroder or his Editors 
have been at the Pains, in his Account of this 
Plant, to give its Ufe and Virtues in various Lan- 
guages, and it may not be amifs here to tran{cribe 
fome of ir. — 
‘¢ The Property of this Herb is to difcufs. and 
‘* diffipate, or drive away the thinneft Humours ; 
© whence it follows, -that in all Cafes when any 
“are affe€ted with Rbeuams, and thin and, moilt 
‘‘ Humours, it may be uled to good Purpofe, 
‘¢ whether to preferve from, or cure them of the 
“¢ fame ; as efpecially in thofe Diftillations of 
“ Humours which are called Catarrés , from 
“ whence Infirmities of the Head and ‘Brea/? pros 
“© ceed, Running of the Eyes, Heavinefs of the 
6 Head, Noife in the Ears, Shortnefs of Breath, 
s¢ Palpitations of the Heart, és’c. It is alfo ufeful 
‘¢ in the lower Parts of the Body, for weak Stot 
«¢_machs and want of Digeftion: It is moreover 
“ ferviceable in the Weakne(s of the Joints, as 
“it is for the Gout: In fhort, the Inhabitants of 
‘+. China, who ufe it much, are free from the Dif- 
“© eafes of the Fomzs and Reins. - . 
.., He. alfa fays, it, is good to take off the ill Ef- 
fe&ts of hard drinking, and that it willenable a 
Perfon tocantinue long without Sleep. , 
- To fum up all, he goes on. thus. .“ It is e+ 
* fteemed the great Corroborater of human 
© Strength, preferving from the Accidents that 
“ proceed from ill Air, or otherwife, to which 
‘¢ Purpofe diverfe Ambaffadors refiding in thofe 
‘© Quarters ufe ie in. che Mornings. ot 
; This Herb has obtain’d prodigioufly in the Ufe 
and Efteem of moft People in our own Coun- 
try, and it certainly deferves very great Commen- 
dation: It is admirably grateful to the Smell and 
Tafte, and carries an agreeable Rougnefs along 
with it into the Stomach,. which gently aftringes 
the Fibres, and gives fuch a Tenfity, as is very 
requilite to'a good Digeftion. This Roughnefs 
may indeed be increas’d fo far as to make the 
Stomach fometimes contra@ and throw up its 
Contents ; for which Reafon it is now and then 
us’d as an Emetick, and in many Cafes, where 
the Delicacy and Tendernefs of a Conftitution 
will not admit of harfher and more naufeous 
Dofes, there is not any Thing more proper ; for 
it gently deterges the over Quantity of Slime 
from off the Membranes, and leaves fuch a mo- 
derate Reftriction behind, as prevents all Naufe: 
oufnefs, and that continual Drain of irritating 
Juices, which flows in frequently upon other E- 
meticks, and is hard to be ftopt. It is wonder- 
fully ferviceable after Crapslas,* by gradually 
helping off the vifcid Remains which naufeate 
and ficken the Senfes, and drawing up the Fibres 
again to theic due Tone. Its Ute therefore after 
Dinner or Eating is of great Service in affifting 
Digeftion, and preventing the Uneafinefs which 
attends a full weakly Stomach : It fatiates the 
Blood and Juices with fuch gently deterging Parts, 
| as 
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as keep clean all the Emunétories, and is reckon’d 
by fome to carry its Influences to the remoteft 
Parts, and prevent Arthritich Pains: The Dif- 
charge it more remarkably promotes is by Urine; 
bur it is judged to be too cleanfing in fome thin 
Conftitutions, and it may very probably in the Ex- 
ceffes that fome drink it, abradde and wear away 
the Subftance of the Solids, as wel! as ill Hu- 
mours, and thereby bring ona Confumption. It 
does moreover too fenfibly vellicate the Bowels 


of fome very nice and tender Conftitutions, and _ 


occafion Cholick Pains; but there are very few 
Initances of this, it being one of the beft, moft 
pleafant, and fafeft Herbs, that was perhaps ever 
introduced into Food or Medicine ; and in the 
frequent Ufe of which, Perfons generally enjoy 
a confirmed Health: It is beft in the Mornings 
and after Dinner, and not fo good at Night, Reft 
" and the Pofture of the Body not fo well favour- 
ing its moft ufual and natural Fendency; fee Zea 
and Bohea-Tea. 

GRENADE, a culingry Term, borrowed 
from the French ; to prepare which Dith, you 
fhould have a fufficient Quantity of Fricandoes, 
Or Scotch Collops, larded. with fmall Slips of Ba- 
con; fo you mult alfo have a Stew-pan of a round 
Form, but not of too large a Size, on the Bot- 
tom of which the Fricandoes are to be fet, thin 
Slices of Bacon and your Fricandoes in order, 
with the Bacon on the outfide, in fuch a manner 
that they.may meet in a Point in the middle, and 
touch one another; and to the end this orderly 
Difpofition may be kept from Confufion in the 
dreffing of the Meats, you are to take Care to bind 
them together, with the beaten White of an Eyg, 
into which you may dip your Fingers, to moiften 
them on the Sides, which fhould be thinner than 
the ret: Now you are to pat a little of the Farce 
of Miroton, or of fome other Godivoe into the 
Cavity made by the Means abovefaid, referving 
the Middle for fix Pigeons drefled in a Ragoe, 
with Veal Sweet-breads, Truffles, little Slices of 
Bacon and Mufhrooms, which ought to be all 
well feafon’d. Moreover,the Ragoe, as if it were 
a Poupeton, fhould be pour’d into it; the reft of 
the Farce on the Top muft be cover’d, manag- 
ing it with your Fingers dipt in a beaten Egg, and 
you are to join the Fricandoes quite oppofite 
thereto: You are alfo to lay fome Bacon-Bards 
on the Top, and to bake the whole Mefs between 
two Fires, that it may havea fine Colour: that 
you may ferve it hot, take care to turn it upfide 
down, and after you have removed all the Far, 
you mutt open the Point of the Collops like that 
of a Pomegranate or Grenade , from which the 
Dith has its Name. 

GRENADILLE, or PASSION-FLOWER; 
a Plant fhooting out long Vine-like Branches, 
creeping like Ivy, unlefs Care be taken to fup- 
pore them, flender and furnifhed with Twigs, 
with which they falten themfelves to that they firft 
lay hold on, and of a reddifh, green Colour: It 
bears fmooth Leaves, indented on the Edges, 

laced alternately and of a beautiful Green ; the 
Powers difpofed like Rofes grow onthofe Stems, 
a Stile arifing out of their Cup, adorned at‘rhe 
Bottom with a little fring’d Crown, and furnith- 
ed at the Top with atender Fruit or Embrio, on 
which reft three Clubs, and over which fome 
* Stamina appear: This Embrio in Time becomes 
a large Jruit of an oval Figure, flethy, and con- 
fifting of no more than one Cell, fill’d with Seed. 
join’d to the Placesta, as to fo many Ribs, and 
covercd with a Skin like that of Shagreen. 


The Paffionz-Flower grows tolerably well in all 
forts of Ground, but better in a Soil inclinable 
to moift rather chan light: It is multiplied by the 
Root, which is fet three, Inches deep; and ir mutt 
be always bent; for being naturally full of Knots, 
it breeds from every one of thém: The readieft 

ay to make it thaive indeed, is to take the 
Roots while they are young, becaufe as they grow 
old, they are apt to decay in fome Part or other 
within, which will hinder them from thriving as 
they would otherwife. : 

This Plant is avery ill Neighbour, becaufe the 
Roots are very much given to rove ; to prevent 
which Inconvenience it ’muft be fet’in Pots, fot 
being by itfelf, and confined in a manner within 
Walls, it mult of Neceffity be contained within 
Bounds; or elfe if jt be fet in Borders or other 
Parts of the Garden, a Square of Brick or Tiles 
muft be made round its Root, at leaft a Foot 
wide, which will ferve to confine this fugitive 
Plant within its due Bounds; but fince in both 
thefe Cafes the Root will multiply at a great rate; 
and grow impatient of being fo ftreightened, it 
will be neceffary to divide them every Year, and 
replant them feparately. 

The open Sun is the beft Expofition that can 
be affigned to this Plant, and fince the Branches 
of it are naturally very weak, Care muft be taken 
to fupport ther in Proportion as they rife, wich 
fmall Sticks, about as big as ones little Finger, 
which are to be ftuck in the Earth, and the Branch 
gently tied to it with a Thread or Ruth; when all 
this is done, there is Reafon co hope for Succefs 
from this Plant, which may likewife be fown. 

GRENADIN ; a French Dith, defcribed in ge- 
neral to be made of a good Godivoe or Farce, 
laid upon thin Slices of Bacon in a Baking-Pan, 


‘with a hollow Place to receive a Fowl, cut into 
' Halves and dreft in a Ragoe. 


- Grenadins may be made of fat Pullets, Chick- 
ens, Pigeons, Partridges, and all forts of Fowls, 
in the toltowing manner: Let a well feafoned 
Godivoe be prepared after the fame Way as the 
God:voe of a Poupetom ; for. which fee God:voe. 
Remember to thicken it with Yolks of Eggs and 
Bread-Crumb, foaked in good Gravy, or ina lit- 
tle Milk Cream ; then take a Baking-pan, ac- 
cording to the Bignefs of your Dith, and put into 
it fome Bards, or very thin Slices of Bacon: Let 
your Godivoe be laid on thofe Bards, and with. 
your Finger dipt in a beaten Egg make a Hole, 
as before hinted, proportionably to the Size of 
your Dith or Plate, raifing up the Sides to the 
Height of three Inches, and fo as they may be 
fumewhat firm. Take your fat Pullets, or other 
Fowls as they are raw, cut them into Pieces, and. 
let them be well beaten, then fry them in a Pan 
with Lard, Parfley, Chibbol and a lictle Flower, 
and then put alittle Gravy tothem; feafon them 
well, and add Truffles cut in Slices, Mufhrooms 
and Veal Sweet-breads ; when they are almoft 
ready, fo that little Sawce is left, fet the Fowls 
in order in your Grenadin, and let it be neatly 
breaded on the Top, to give it a good Colotr in 
the Oven; as foon as it is drawn, drain it well 
from the Fat, cut off the Bards round about, and 
turn it into your Dith or Plate: A Mufhroom 
Cullis may alfo be poured upon it, in order to 
ferve it up hat to the Table for a Side- Dith. 
~ GREY-HOUND, otherwife call’d the Lo» 
Dog, a particular Species of this Animal, an 
which amongft the feveral Kinds of Hunting- 
Dogs, by Reafon of his Swiftnefs, Strength and 
T t@e>. dec. agacity; 
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avacity. to purfue and follow his Game, deferves 
whe ‘arf Place ; for fuch is the Nature of this 
Dog, that he is reafonably {cented to find out, 
{peedy and quick of Foot to follow, and fierce 
and {trong to take and overcome, and yet filent, 
coming at his Preyeoauy and at unawares. 

The bett fort of Grey- quad has a long Body, 
ftrong and reafonably great, a neat, fharp ead, 
{fplendent Eyes, along Mouth and tharp Teeth, 
lictle Ears, and thin Griftles in them, a trait, and 
a broad, and ftrong Breaft, his fore Legs ftrait 
and (hort, Shoulders broad, Ribs round, Buttocks 
fiethy, but not fat, Tail long, frong, and full of 
Sinews. ae ig 

Of this Kind that is always to be chofen from 
among the Whelps that 1s lighteft, for it will be 
fvoner at the Game, and fo hang upon it, hin- 
dring its Swiftnefs, till’ the heavier _and ftronger 
Dovs come in to help and offer their Affiftance ; 
and therefore befides what Is already faid,. it is 
requifite he fhould have large Sides and a {mall 
Midriff, that fo he may take his Breath in and out 
the more eafily ; his Belly muft be {mall, which 
otherwife will obttru& the Swiftnefs of his 
Courfe, his Legs long; and his Hairs thin and 
foft, ahd thefe che Huotfman muft lead on his 
Left Hand, if he be on Foot, -and on the Right, 
it eback. | 
‘ ae beft Time to try and train Grey- 
Hounds to their Game 1s at twelve Months old, 
though fome begin fooner with them, vz. with 
the Males at ten, andthe Females at eight Months 
old, which laft are commonly more {wift than 
. the Dogs: They mutt alfo be kept in a Slip while 
they are abroad, until they can fee their Courfe, 
and you mutt not joofen a young Dog until the 
Game has been on Foot for a good Seon left 
being over-greedy of the Prey he itrains his Limbs 
t00 RILLADE, a culinary Term, fignifying in 

eneral Meat broiled upon a Gridiron; when any 
Farkeys or other forts of Fowl are left cold, a 
Side-Dith may be made of them after this man- 
ner. Take theic Wings, Legs and Rumps, a“ 
broil them upon the Gridiron with a pates 
Salt; then fry fome Flower in ee i re 
Anchovies, Capers, Nutmeg, a Day Ae i anda 
piece of green Lemon, alfo @ hie Ain 
and Broth, and let them all be well foakea to- 
8 GRIPES, a Difeoy incident to Mankind, 
being Pains felt in the Belly, whee they raphe on 
Cholick; they proceed from a vase and pric 
ing Matter, or Wind pent up in the ad & 
men that are ready to lye in_are fu jer to : e 
Gripes, as well as new-born Children ; oena a es 
has not been prepar’d will give the an is 
Pain in the Belly we alfo call the Cholick, tho 
properly {peaking the Pain of the Cholick does 
not extend to all the Parts of the bores OH 
Gripés in Effet are no other than the Belly-4cb, 
iolent. , . ; 
a ee Gripes that proceed from fuperabounding 
and irritating Choler, are cured by a Potion a 
of an Ounce and an half of frefh Manna of Ga- 
labria, and two Ounces of the Oil of tweet Al- 
monds, fwallowed in the Morning fafting. 

2. If they proceed from fome entofities, take 
in the Morning falting, at lealt a good while be- 
fore you eat, about two Spoonfuls of the Salt of 
Wormwood, with a very fmall Quantity of pure 
red Wine; if you have no Sale of Wormwood, 
infufe green OF dry Wormwood in fome Wine 


ple of the volatile 
the whole together, and give it by Spoonfuls. 


for twelve or fifteen Hours: You may alfo boil 
moderately in fome Water the new laid Egg of 
an Hen, but you muft take out the Clear, and putas 
much Oil of Olive in the room of it, mix the 
whole well and fwallow it prefently. : 
Other Remedies are; take the diftill’d Water 
of Acorn, or for want of that, the Juice of the 
fame Acorns fwallowed. Some Authors affure . 
us, that the largeft Oak-Acorns being dried, pul- 


veriz’d, and {wallowed in aproper Vehicle, as in 
.a finall Glafs of red Wine, or half a Spoonfut 


of Broth, will {top all Fluxes of the Belly ; the 
Acorns mutt be thoroughly ripe. 

Thofe who cannot.fo well take Things inward- 
ly, may in a glafs or wooden Mortar pound the 


frefh Leaves of Balm-gentle, and make a Cata- 
plafm of them for the 


lly. 
A Remedy approved of late Years for a Child 


of three Years old troubled very feverely with the 
Gripes; take an Gunce and an half of {weet Al- 
monds, as much of the Syrup of folutive Rofes, 
half an Ounce of Srgine Cess, and half a Scru- 


irit of Sal Armoniac, mix 


_ Apply to the Child’s Belly the following Plai- 


ter, when the Gripes are violent, and it may be 
ufed when the Pains are allayed ; take half an 
Ounce of the Plaifter of Melilot, and as much of 
the esa of Jufquiam, and mix them with . 
a little | 


Wax. 
The Pargatives which are mixed with the Ano- 


dine and Carminative Medicines are always good 
upon thefe Occafions; but the Plaifter will do 


onders. 
GRIPES; a Difeafe which feizes Horfes, and 


very dangerous, unle{s a prefent Remedy be ufed ; 
you may know the Horfe is attacked with it when 


e toffes up and down, lies down, rifes up, &c. 


The fie Thing bie are to do is to give a Gly- 
fter, and to this 

or Tripe Broth, four or five Ounces of freth But- 
ter, as much of the Oil of Olives, heat them all, 
and after that mix fix Yolks of Eggs therewith, 
and then give it by way of Glyfter, as hot as the 
Horfe can bear it; foon after, give him a Com- 
pofition made of a Pint of Brandy, an Ounce of 
Treacle, or of Orvietan, and a Pinch of Saffron, 
which he mutt {wallow; if this Remedy does not 
entirely cure, 
warm, and hinder him to lye down; as foon as 
he is brought back to the Stable, you muft take a 
Warming-pan, or Frying-Pan made very hot, 
with which you fhall rub the Bottom of his Belly 
for a Quarter of an Hour, and if all this does not 
do, he is in great Danger. SeeCholick. 

GRO 


urpofe take two Pints of Milk 


ou mut walk him, keep-him 


M; a Servant whofe chief Bufinefs is 
to look after and drefs Horfes in the Stable, é5c. 
He ought to be a Man that truly loves his Horfe, 
and fhould fo manage it, that the Horfe may love 
and doat upon him; fora Horfe is the moft lov- 
ing Creature to Man of all other Beafts, and 
more obedient to him, wherefore if he be mildly 
dealt with he will be alfo reciprocal, but if he be 
harfh and cholerick, the Horfe will be put by his 
Patience, become rebellious, and fall co biting 
and ftriking ; he muft continually toy, dally and 
play with him, being always talking and {peaking 
pleafant Words to him, muft lead him abroad in 
the Sun-fhine, and run, {cope and fhew him all 
the Delight he can; he muft duly curry, comb, 
and drefs, wipe away the Duff, pick and clean 
him, feed, pamper and cherith him, and be al- 
ways duing fomewhat about him, either about his 

Heels, 


‘ 


GRO 


- Heels, or taking up his Feet ‘and rubbing him up- 
on the Soles; yea, he muft keep him fo well 
dreft, that he may. almoft fee his Face upon his 
Coat, muft needs keep his Feet ftopp’d and daily 
anointed, his Heels free from Scratches and o- 
ther Sorrances ; and to have fo vigilante an Eye 
upon him.as to overfee all his Actions, as well 
in feeding as drinking, that fo no Infirmity may 
feize upon him, but that he may be able to difco- 
ver it, and being difcover’d may feek a Cure; fee 
Horfe. zc 

- GROOVE; a neceffary Tool for a Gardiner 
to tran{plant Flowers with Succefs, which he is 
often obliged to carry from the Place :where they 
were {own, to that where he intends ‘they thall 
grow: This Inttrument is very ufeful, and hinders 


many Plants from dying after they have been tran{- . 


planted 


GROTESQUE, or GROTESC, a Work,. 


the fame with what is fometimes called Ansick, 


being a confufed Compofure of Figures, of dif: 


ferent Natures, Sexes, oc. and ufually of fuch 
fancies, as are not any where reall} exifting. 
GROSS, twelve Dozen of a:‘Thing. . 
GROVE; Bofquets or Groves are fo called 
from Bofguet a Nofegay,..and. ’tis thought that 
Gardiners never meant any Thing elfe by giving 
this Term to this Compartment, which. is a fore 
‘Of green Knot, form’d by the Branches and Leaves 
‘of ‘Treesthat compofe it, placed in Rows. oppo- 
fite to one, another; a Grove in this Senfeis a 
Plot of Ground more or lefs, as fhall be thought 
fit, enclofed in Palifades of Horn-Beam, the mid- 
dle of: it. filled with tall Trees, as Elrns, or the 
like, the Tops of which make the Tuft or Plume.: 
~ Other little wild Trees fhould be planted at the 
Foot of Elms, which Elmsthould grow along‘the 
Palifades‘at.equal Diftances, and the Toft that 
by this Means will be form’d in the Infide, will 
refemblethat of .aCopfe : There are feveral Ways 
‘of drawing out thefe Groves,-fome in regular 
Forms; the Plots being one anf{werable to ano- 


ther, and fome in irregular, or the meer Effe@ |: 
of Fancy, fuch as are mingled among other. Com- | 


partments. of a Garden, which are alfo marked 
out in various Figures..:... ’° ; 


. Groves’ are only proper 


is avery great Expence to keep them up. 
~ Other: 


‘Frees with. high:Stems,.fuch as Elms planted in 


right Angles: Some make ufe of the Horfe-Chef- : 
nut for. this .Purpofe, which being placed in: the’ 


fame Order, forms a. fort of little Foreft ; the 
Surface.of the Ground fhould be kept very fmooth 
and well roll’d, or covered with .Grafs after the 
manner of Green-Plots.- 

Regular Groves fhould only be planted to. adorn 


the fine Apartment of ‘a Palace that has every 


Thing regular about; thofe that are irregular 
are not. lefs. efteemed, for the Variety of them 
in great Parks is what pleafes moft, 

The Walks that run along thefe Groves ought 
always to be kept roll’d, unlefs being extreamly 
broad, yowput fome Spani/b Trefoil, or common 
Grafs-Plots in the middle of them, yet rolled 
Walks. thould be left on.both fides of them. 

GROUNDSEL, in Latin Sexecio, a Plant 
whofe Stem is of a Cubit high, and of a dark red 
Colour; the Leaves aré long and. indented like 
_ thofe of the Rocket, tho’ {maller and rougher ; 


for {pacions:Gardens, 
belonging to Men of.the bigheft Quality, for it 
ts of: Groves there are, which are nei- , . 
ther enclofed by Borders of Horn-Beam., in Pali- 
fades, not tafted within, but confifting’ only of : 


can enter the Hook in the Sides of it to wrench 


GRU 


the Flowers are yellow, but turn to a white 
like grey Hairs, from whence it has had the Name 
of Erigeron and Senecio, and appear Butterfly-wife : 
This Plant grows in Gardens, as alfo upon Town 
Walls and Ruins; it bloffoms.every Month, and 
is green all the Year. . 

Groxndfel is cooling’ and a little refolutive; if 
the Flowers of it when'freth thould be drank in 
fome Liquor they will flranglea Body ; the whole 
Stem being boiled in fome Wine and drank, will 
cure Pains in the Stomach caufed by Choler; the 
Juice of the Leaves provokes the Menfes, as well 


‘as the Decoéion and Water of the Plant ; the 


Leaves and the Flowers are cooling,and good to 
be applied by way of Cataplafm tothe inflamed and 
chopt Nipples of Nurfes, 3 

GRUBBING; a Term ufed in Agriculture, 
and fignifies the clearing of Ground of Stubs, 
Exc. that had not been a long Time, or perhaps 
never Cultivated, and being thus cleared, it is af- 
terwards fowed with Corn, or planted with 
Trees. 

Some fay, Grabbing is the penetrating to* 
the Roots of Woods and Trees, in order to 
take them out of the Ground; a Work very often 
neceflary, either upon the Account of their Un- 
thriftinefs, or to plant better Lands for that Pur- 


-pofe, and to grub up Roots that are decayed, to 


make room for them that are more thriving, €5’c. 
which though a chargeable Work, yet it may be 
much leffened by a particular Engine contrived 
for this Ufe: It isa very cheap Inftrament, only 
employed in fome particular Places, and will eafe 
about the third Part of the Charge of this fort of 
Labour; it’s an Iron Hook, of . about two Feet 
four Inches long, with a large Iron Ring to it; 
the Shape of which you have in this Figure. , 


It may be made for about three or four Shil- 
lings Charge, and ufed after this Manner: Where 
a stub of Underwood grows, they clear the 
Earth round it, where they think any Side-Roots 
come from it, and cut them, . which when. they 
have done, in ahy Hole on the Sides of the Roots, 
they enter the Point of the Hook, and ee 
a long Leaver into the Ring, two Men at the En 
of i¢ go round till they tearing the Root out, 
twift the Top-Roots afunder, the Difficulty of 
coming at which occafions the greate(t Labour 
of this Work: Stubs of Trees alfo may be taken 
up with it, in which Work it faves much La- 
bour, but not fo much as in the other, becaufe the 
Stub mutt be firft cleft with Wedges before you 
it out by Pieces ; fee Stabbing. 

GRUEL, or Water Gruel, a fort of Pottage 
made in England, principally with Water and Oat- 


meal, from the firft of which it. has its Name of 


Tet2 Water 


Water-Gruel > But there are thofe: who prepare-an 
Inter-Mefs of Grxel.or Mak Pattage in the fal- 
lowing mauner: They put. fome fine Oat-meal in- 
to a little Pot full of Milk, with a Stick of Cin- 
mon Peel, a little 
Salt, Coriander-Seed and a few Cloves ; they let 
it boil till it becomes a fine Cream, then {train it 
through a Hair Sieve, and having poured it into.a 
Cxuvet, Bafon, or Dith, put a litle Sugar therein ; 
afterwards they-bring it to a Furnace, the Fire of 
which muft not be too quick, -becaufe it ought 
not to boil any longer; they ftir it about gently 
from Time to Time, and when the Sugar is melt- 
ed, fet it upon the hat Embers, covering it -clofe, 
till a.kind- of thick Cream overfpreads the Top ; | 
then they take it off, and ferve it up hot to the | 


able. : , | 
GUAIACUM; a Tree whofe Wood is hea- 


namon, a Piece of green Le 


vy, hard, clofe, mgrbled with various Colours, 
as brown, darkith and reddifh, without any Smell, 
and of a fharp Tafte: It is covered with a thick, 
rofinous Bark, which is eafily feparated from the 
e¥V 00d; its on otal are almoft round ; the Flow- 
@rs appear umbel-wife and are of q pale yellow; 
they are {ucceeded by large Fruits, like {mall 
Chefputs, round, folid, brown, and contain in 
them another fmell Fruit of an Orange Colour: 
They make an Incifian ia this Free, and get out 
of it a rofinows (zum, that is clear, brown, rede 
difh, thining and traafparent, friable and adorifer- 
a put upan:.the bine, and of a :fharp 


afte. io a 7 ee 
_ This Tree grows ia the Kes. and Weft-Indies ; 
it ig al{ cultivated in Ewrope.-.-D1. Chomel lays, 
there is a fine one in Lavguedet, but that it does 
not yield Gum as it dees ithe Jwdies, atd-ahat 
its Wood bas not fo-much Virnie as the:others.. | 

The Bark and Gum of Gsaiacum are diapho- 
retick, deficcative, opening and proper for Rheu- 
matifms, Small-Pox_ ¢f ‘ 
Wood and put it/mto fu 
they prefcribe the (Sum of 
Powder, from eight. Gra 
fmall Glafs of white, Wi 
take the Infufion of te Dofe. 


The Ok and Spirit 


ted from its terreftrial Rare to prepare this, take 
of the Wood of Gasiaggm} fhaved or fawed in- 
to {mall Pieces, fil 
of it as comes to fo\r or 


watery Humidity call’d Pdlegis be dittilled ; con- 


tinue. if. on this Srate till ho more Drops falt, 
which will thew that all the Plegays is dittilled ; ' 
what is in the Recipient you qré to throw away | 
as ufelefs, and having refined the fame to- she : 


Neck of the Retort, exacly lyte the Parts, that 
join ; you myft afterwards increafe the Fire by 
egrees, and the Spicits and the Oil will come 
out’ in white Clouds ; continue the Fire till no 
more comes away; fuffer the Velfel to cop! ard 
unlute it, pour that which is in. whe Recipinnt inte 
a. Funnel. lined with brown. Paper, which you 
mutt place upon a Bottle, or fome others Vedtel ; 
the Spirit will pafs through, aud leaye a black, 
thick and very ftinking Oil in the Funnel; pour 
the Spirit into a Phial and keep.icfor Ufe. 
~ Ie isa good Medicing for Rottennefs of Bones 
for the J ooth-Agch, and fos cleanfing of gid Ul: 


~_ 


a. 


4¢ two Drams, in a, 
and they likewife ; 
{ 


| Ggaiacum, is an Opera- ; 
tion by which the liquid. Pagts thereof are fepara- | 


rggeag Retort with as much | 
#ve Quarts, which you - 
are to put into a Stove Gr Furnace, and to which | 
you are to fita large Recipient; begin your di- ° 
ftilling with a Fire of the firft Degcee, to the, 
end the Retort may be gently heated, and the: 


cers; you may reQtify it with the Oil of Amber, 
and make ufe of it inwardly in the Falling-Sick- 
nefs and Patfey, and in bringing away che After- 
Burden: the Dofe is from two Drops to fix. 
The Spirit of Guatacum may ‘be reAified by 
diftilling ic ina Limbec, that fo you may feparate 
any lite Impurity which might pafs along with 
it; it expels ill Humours by ®ranfpiration, and 
provokes Urine; the Dofe is from half a-‘Dram 
to a Dram and an half; they alfo make ufe of it 
mixt with Honey Water,to cleanfe old Ulcers. «. 
You will find in the Retort the Coal of Gsuaia- 
sem, Which you fhall reduce into Afhes, by pute 
ting Fire co it, which it vill.more readily take 
than other Coals; calcine thefe Afhes in a Pot. 
ter’s Furpace for fome Hours, rhen make a Lye 
of them with fome Water, which being ftrained, 
caufe the Humidity thereof to be evaporated in 
Jome Glafs or Stone Veffel with a Sand Fire, and 
you will have the Salt of Guasscum, which you 
may blanch by calcining & with a great Fire ina 
Crucible. os 
This Salt is of an opening and fudorifick Nae 
ture, it may be ufed like all other Alkali Saits, 
to extra& the Tin&ure of Vegetables; the Dofe 
is from fix Grains to half a Dram, in fome cone 
venient Liquor. -_ : 
i Earth calied Capat Mortazm is goad for 
pnatning. - | 
You may in this manner extra@ five Subftances 
fram .all Vegetables; but as the Foree of the 
Fire gives them an unpieafant fiery Stell, they 
haye invented another Way to extra@ the Oil of 
A\romaticks, which may ‘be found under, the Are 
ticle Difi:llatiox. : as ra 
In the diftiiling of the Spirits, the Fire mutt 
aot be too violent, for as they come off with 
much Rapidity, they may break the Retort or Ree 
Cipient.  * . n# : a 
-- Though the Gaatecam you anake ufe of fhould 
sz very dry, yet you will extra& a goad deal of 
iquor froin it; for i€ pyt iato the Retort, you 
will from four Pounds of this Wood, at fixteen 
Ounces: in the Pound, thirty nine Ounces 
Of the Spirit of Phlegm, and five Ovnces and-an 
half of Oil; there will remain in the Retort nine- 
teen Ounces of Coal, from which you may draw 
half ap Ounce or fix Drams at moft of Sal 
Alkal:. HP. > vi : : 
. The Spirit: of Gueiacam is watry, as the other 
Spirits. drawn from Wood by diftilling like to 
this are: want. to be ; it is nothing but an effential 
Salt, which has been rarified by the Fire, and dri- 
ven with the Phlegm into the Recipient ; this Spi- 
sit has a fore of Smell, which is not very agree- 
able; tt hag an eages and fomewhat fharp 7 atte, 
which proceeds from its effential Salt, wherein its 
Vistue. canfifts. ! ae : 
The Spirit of Gaaicum will be as black as Ink, 
whén a litue Vitrciol is diffolved therein: it will 
wot ferment with the Spirit of Vitrial, nor with 
other Acids; neither will it alfo fenfibly ferment | 
with Alkaline Liquors, bucit will ferment a Lit- 
tle with the Salts of dry Alkali, and with the 
Stones af Crabs reduced into Powder; it will not 
diforder the. Diffolution of the corrofive Subli- 
mate; it reddens the TinGure of the® Heliotro- 
phiam; all thefe. Experiments plainly Point our 
o. us.,. that Acidity is predominant in this 
pire. | 
GUARDANT ; a Ferm in Heraldry for 2 
Lian born in a Coat of Arms, when his Face is 
tugn’d towards the Spectator, and he . ae 1 
- ofture 


_—_ ——.0e <= - 
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-- oo ~~ ae > 


Pofture of Guard or Defence, as it were of him- 


felf. 
GUERNSEY-LILY, a Plant that has hardly 


its equal for Beauty, among the flowering Race, _ 
ardens, 
which may be perhaps for want of Knowledge 


and yet it is but rarely found in our 


of its Culture, though Mr. Fasrebsld of Hoxton 
has ic fowering with him every Autumn, even from 
Off-fets taken from the great Roots ; the Blof- 
foms are large, and not anlike thofe of the Lsly 
in their Make, feemingly powdered with Gold 
Duft, upon their Rofe evloured Petals. The moft 

roper Soil for this Plaht is two third Parts of 
Rea Sand, co one of natural Soil, or a light fandy 
Earth mix’d with an equal. Quantity of Rubbith; 
it will bear the Hardfhips of owe Winters, if it 
be planted in either of the foregoing Soils under 
awarm Wall, but chiefly if it be kept dry ; the 
Flower Stems of this Plant are commonly a Foot 


GULES; a Term in Heraldry, 
hgnifying the red Cotour in the 

Arms of Gearlemen, but in thofe 
of the Nobility they call i¢ Xady, 
and in favereign Princes Coats 
Mars: It is exprefled in Engraving 
by pasticujar Strokes or Hatchés, 
thus. 


GUM;; the Fleth, which covers the upper and 
the lower Jaw, whereia the Teeth are fet; the 
Gums are incommoded with fome Diftempers, of 
which the chiefeft is the Scurvey. . 

The Scurvey, fays Monfieur Chomel, is com: 
mon in Exgland, and for fome Years patt the 
Hofpitals of France have been filled with Payents 
troubled with it; the Air, Water and bad Food 
contributes much to it; thdfe who are moft fub- 
jeQ& to this Diftemper, are fuch as eat much fat 
Meat, fugar’d Things, rdw Fruits, glutinous 
Things, and fuch as commenly drink Beer; fleep 
as foon as they have eaten, atid ufe lithe Ex- 
ercife. | 
_ You will no fooner perceive that the Gums are 
raw and Out of order, but the Teeth wilt begin 
to grow ‘loofe, and tutn black, the Spittle be- 


. come fharp and falt, and that the Party can fcarce 


fleep, becaufe of the Pains and Heat he feels all 

ver his Mouth, in which Cafe Recourfé mutt be 

ad to frequent Bleeding, if you fee Occafion, 
and ther co frequent Purges, prepared with Seina, 
ConfeQion of Hamech, and Syrup of Rofes, and 
the Dofes mult be proportioned to the Age of 
the Perfon ; they may alfo be prepared of Aga- 
tick, or ufe the Tablets de Gstro, or Alves Pills : 


In the Interval of Purging ufe Treacle or Orvie- 
tan, and from Time‘to Time one or other of 
the following Receipts, to apply to the Gams. 
_ Take quick Lime, Allom, and Verdigreafe, 
Of each half an Ounce; mix them in a Chopine 
of Vinegar, and after twelve Hours Infufion, 
make ufe of the fame with fome Cotton, or a 
Linen Rag, or elfe ufe the Water either of Spoon- 
wort, Treacle Water, Salt of Coral, Powder of 
Oifter Shells, or Gum Ladqlte in Powder: It is the 
mott fovereign of all the Retnedies ‘to rub the 
Gums ; fee Scurvey. 7 sy 
. For bleeding of the Gams , take the Powder 
of Coral with Plantane Juice, and rub them 
For ulcerated Gums, take Rofe-Honey, with 2 
littie burnt Allom, with which rub the Ulcer, or 
Jaice of Plantane mixed with as much unfine 
Wine. | ee ho, 
For raw Gums and loofe Teeth, take Coral, 
Bole and Mattick, as much of the ohe ab the o- 
ther, and rab the Gums therewith ; or elfe boil 
Oak-Leaves, and adding a little of' the Spirit. of 
Salphur to them, gargle themn with ‘thet’ De- 
coction ; or otherwite rib your Gwmid either with 
Plantane Juice, fome Treacleg Squilitick Vi- 
negar, Root of Snake-weed , or Powder of 


abs f | . | 
GUN-POWDER;; a Thing phot) anced 
to the Ancients, is now made in moft Parts _ 
the World, and is compofed of Salt-Petté, Sat? 
phur and Charcoal : the principal Ufe of ir beilig fot 
Wer, s Matter not within our Provitice, we Mall 
not meddle with the Method how it is made, bot 
only obferve, that fo Far as ft is ufed in the Diver- 
fion of Fowlmy, which is and tay be: advantage: 
ous to good Ceconomifts; tie Powder thould -be 
of the beft Sort, ‘of a middie Size, arid x2 new 4$ 
can be, for bad and datrip Keepitiy (poils its it 
fiould be dry when the Fowler afek it, atid free 
from Dutt, which not only will foal-the Barrel 
of his Gua, bue it is of lets Scretiptt, aid tons 
feqnently prejadici#! to his Sport; fmall Shde 
being as neceffarg as the other for Game ili hi¥ 
Way, you may confale thé Article Shot, where 
you will find the Beit dha eatlell’ Way to -triake-f 
for thatPurpofes | te Pe 
~ GYRON;; aa Ordinary in He- Fao 
taldry, confifting of twa fhrak Jee | 
Lines, iffuiag fron diverfe. Parts pi cc: 
of, the Ef{cuteheon, and meeting [~~ 

ina Feffe Point thys. ie Aes 
.. He beareth Sanguine & Gyronis{- 
Suing from the dexter Poimts Qn. 


; ie. HAMOR- 


HAI 


H. 


FEMOIRHAGY, a Diftemper in Horfes, 
the fame being the voiding of Blood by the 
Nefe or Mauth, occafioned by a Redundancy of 
the Blood, mixed with a Liquor full of Spirits and 
Salt, which makes the Blood boil and ferment, 
till the Veffels being not able to contain it, fome 
of the Veins burft, and difgorge the Blood through 
the Nofe; and the Mixture of that Sale Juice with 
the Blood, is caufed by unufual Fatigues in hot 
Weather; the Redundancy of Blood may alfo pro- 
ceed from too much Feeding, or it may be de- 
praved and vitiated, or elfe its boiling may be oc- 
cafioned by violent Exercife, which opens the 
Mouths of fome Veins, from which it guthes out 
impetuonfly, either by the Nofe or Mouth. 
ow to convince thofe that are apt to be in- 
credulous, that a Liquor full of Spirits and of 
Salt, is apt to make the Blood boil and ferment, 
it will be fufficient to inform them, that if they 
mix either the Spirit of Wine, Vitriol, Hartfhorn, 
or Soot, with the Blood, that is taken out of the 
Vein, while it is hot, they will immediately per- 
ceive a violent Ebullition, whereas Sale of Tartar, 
and the Solution of Allom trouble and precipitate 
the Blood, and none but fuch as are wholly igno- 
rant of. the: internal Motions and Methods of 
Nature, will deny that there are fuch Liquors full 
of Salt.and Spirits in the Bodies of Horfes. If 
the Bleeding be not ftopped, it may either kill the 
Horfe, or extreamly weaken him, becaufe Nature 
is quite {pent and exhaufted by fuch an exceflive 
Expence of Blood and Spirits : When fuch Acci- 
dent happens, the Horfes are unfit. for Service.a 
great while after; but they feldom die, unlefs 
they be alfo feized with a Fever, which does not 
ufually 7 ape As fgon as you perceive the 
Blood to iffue out of the Horfe’s Mouth or Nofe, 
or both, you maft immediately let him Blood in 
the Flanks, or the Plate Veins of the Thighs, or 
rather in the Neck, if you cannot take Blood e- 
out of the other Parts; then take a large 
Quantity of Knotgrafs, called in Latin Centixo- 
‘dia, becaufe at its: perfe& Growth it has.an hun- 
dred Knots on one Stalk, which isa fpecial Re- 
medy to ftaunch ‘Blood, beat it to math, and fill 
the Horfe’s Noftrils with it; binding alfo fome 
of it to his Temples and Veins, where the Saddle 
ends, and even to his Stones if. he be not gelt. 
This i$ a‘common Herb, but if you cannot find 
it, take Nettles, and apply them in the fame Man- 
ner: You may alfo put the Horfe into Water up 
to his Flanks, and let him ftand init two Hours, 
if itbe in Summer, which is the ufual Seafon in 
which thefe Accidents happen; if you are not in a 
convenient Place to plunge him into Water, cover 
his Head and Back with a Cloth feven or eight 
times doubled, and dipped in Oxycratsa, or Vine- 
ar and Water; keep him in the Stable with his 
ead upright, not fuffering him to lie down, 
and from time to time throw cold Water on his 
*Cods or Sheath ; next Day bleed him, and give 
him 8 Cooling Glyfter. | 
Jf che forementioned Medicine proves ineffeQual, 
you may give hima Glyfter, which is thus com- 
pounded: Take Mallows and Marth-Mallows of 
~ 


( 


‘be ufed, which is eafily prepared: 


‘ture has provided for Men -and 


each one Handful, Plantane two Handfuls, Suc- 
cory, Lettice, and Purflane, of each one Hand 
ful, boil chem in five Pints of Water, with an 
Ounce and an half of Sale Polycreft in Powder 
and add to the ftrained Liquor a Quarter of a 
Pound of the Ointment Populeam, not adultera- 
ted with Verdigreafe, to give it a fine gteen Co- 
Jour:. or if you miftruft that, take a Quarter of a 
Pound of the true Usguestum Romanum, not 


Greafe, wathed with. Rofe Water, and coloured - 


with Alianet; make a Glyfter to be inje 
eee rele the Horfe. re maa 
the Blood continue ftill to flow, take Plan- 
tane’ Leaves, beaten and mixed with Male F eae 
kincenfe, Aloes, or Myrrh, and put them into 
his Noftrils, holding his Nofe up, as if you were 
oing to give him a Drench; then cover his Head. 
ck and Reins with a Cloth five or fix Times 
doubled, and dipt in Oxycratia, as before inftru@- 
ed, and throw cold Water frequently on his Sheath 
and Stones, if hehasany. . 

The Blood will fometimes flow fo violently 
out of the Noftrils, that it cannot be fo foon 
ftopp’d,in which Cafe the following Powder may 

J ake the Dung 
of a Stone Afs, dry it in the Shade till it may be 
reduced to Powder, and let it be blown plentiful- 
ly into the Horfe’s Nofe, through a Glafs-Pipe, 
a Ty or Reed ; this will quickly ftaunch the 

odd. _ - 

HIAIL ; a cloudy Vapour, refoluted into Wa- 
ter, which in the Fall through the cold Region 
of the Airis congealed, and fo made, Had; the 
higher it comes from above, and the longer it 
tarries in the Air, the greater and rounder it is- 
It will fometimes break Sky-Lights, beat downi 
Corn, kilt Poultry and other Animals, which no 
good Oeconomy can prevent. a. 

HAIR of the Head; the Covering which Na- 

omen, and 
which being frequently apt to fall off, the Way to 
revent it, is to take Myrtle Berries, Galls, and 
mblick Myrabolans, of each a like Quantity; 
boil them in Oil Omphacine, with which anoint 
the Part; it’s an excellent Remedy, though as old 
as Galen, and for Baldwefs you may confult that 
Article. oe 7 ‘ ee 

There are many other. Things in relation to the 
Hair, which may be briefly touched upon; and 
for thofe who have a Mind in particular to 
their Hair black, they may do it with the Calx of 
Luna, made by Spirit of Nitre, mixed with fair 
Water, with which let them wath the Hair by the 
Help of a Spunge. 

Zo curl the Hair ; wath it very well with a Lix- 
iviumof Quick-Lime, then dry it very well, that 
done, anoint it with Oil of Myrtles, or Oil Om- 
phacine, and powder it well with fine Powder, 

utting it up every Night under a Cap; but if the 

arty be naturally of acold and moift Conftitution, 
the wafhing, anointing and powdering muft be 
perpetually ufed oncea Week, or twice, during 
Life, the Hair being put up under the Night Cap: 
But to make that which curls too oe flanker, 
anoint if thoroughly twice or thrice a Week with 
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Oil of Lilies, Rofes, or Marfh-Mallows, and 
comb it very well after: If you would have the 
Hair grow long and foft, diftil Hogs-Greafe, or 
Oil of Olives in an Alembec, and with the Oil of 
ic anoint the Hair ; uf@ie often and it will anfwer 
tte Purpofe; and co keep it from fplitesag at the 
Ends, anoint it with Oil Omphacine, or Oil of 
Myrtles; they are very fingular in this Refped ; 
fo is alfo an Ointment made of Honey, Bees- wax 
and Oil Omphacine, or Bears-greafe. 

HAIR-SHEDDING;; a Diftemper in a Horfe, 
the Hair of whofe Mane, or Tail falls off, and 
comes from Heat taken, that has engendred a dry 
Mange therein, which occafions the bedding, 
though it comes fometimes by a Surfeit, caufin 
evil Humours to refort to thofe Parts ; the aft 
Way to remedy this is, to anoint the Mane and 
Creft with black Soap, and then to make a {trong 
Lye of Ath-Athes, and wath it all over there- 
with; but if there fhould grow a.Canker on the 
Horte’s Tail, which will confume both Flefh and 
Bone, then apply fome Oil of Vitriol thereto, 
and it will kill it: Ifyou find it eat too much, 
you need but wet it with cold Water, and it will 
ftop it. : . 

Sone take green Copperas, Allom, and white 
Copperas, boiled in running Water till half be 
confumed, and wahh it in the fame till it be well; 
but if the Hair fall away, then take Southern- 
wood and burn it to Afhes, mix it with common 
Oil, and anoint therewith, it will prefently bring 
Hair again ; if it be in the Mane, let him Blood ; 
but if in both Mane and Tail, take Quick-filver 
and tried Hog’s Greafe; the Quick-fjlver being firft 
mortified with fafting Spittle, incorporate them 


very well together, till the Hog’s-Greafe be- | 


come of a’perfe& Afh-colour, and once a Day 
‘anoint the- Sorranée therewith, heating it with a 
hot Fire-thovel, and in three or four Days thus 
dreffing, -hée will be well. 

But in order to make the Hair of the Horfe 
{mooth, fleek and foft, he muft be kept warm at 
the Heart, for the leaft inward Cold will make 
the Hait fare, then make him fweat often, for 
that will ‘saife up the Duft and Sweat which 
makes his Coat foul, and when he is in the great- 
eft Sweat, then. with an old Sword-blade fcrape off 
the white Foam, Sweat and Filth, that fhall be 
raifed up, and that will lay his Coat even an? 
fmooth, and when he is let Blood, let him be 
rubbed all:over with his own Blood, and fo let 
it remain two or three Days; then curry and drefs 
him wel], and this will make his Coar thine like 
Glafs. : 

As for thofe who are minded to take away 
Hair in‘any Part of a Horfe’s Body, beiides the 
general Things for it, are the Gum that grows on 
the Body of Ivy to rub it withal ; the J 
Fumitory, of that- which grows among Barley, 
with Gum Arabick, €s<. But there are particular 
Receipts for this Purpofe. : 

Diffolve eight Ounces of Lime in Water, and 
boi! it cll a uae: be confumed, to which add 
an Ounce of Orpiment, and lay a Plaifter to any 
Part of the Horfe, and it will in a few Hours do 
the Bufinefs. | 

Others take Ruft and Orpiment boiled in ran- 
ning Water, with which they wafh the Place very 
hor, and ic will foon bring away the Hair. 

Some for blackning Hair, take Bramble Leaves 
boiled in Lye, and anointing the Part therewith, 
ic makes it black; fo do the Leaves and Ber- 
ties of the Way-faring-Tree boiled in Lye, or 


3 


vice of f 


the Juice of common Elder, or a Deco@ion of 


age. 

To ‘make the Hair yellow, no more need be 
done, than to wath it with the Oil of the Afhes 
of the Barberry Tree. 

HALL; the firft Place of a compleat Apart- 
ment ; it ought to be, according toa noted French 
Author, in Length twice and one fourth ies Breadth 
at leaft ; and in great Buildings, he fays, you may 
well allow the Length to be three Times’ the 
Breadth : He further: adds, that this aft Length 
will be the moft beautiful and convenient. As 
to the Height of Halls, it may be 2. of the Breadth, 
Or about fixteen or eighteen Feet in noble Build- _ 
ings. 

n great Buildings, the Hall and other Rooms 
of the firft Story may be arched, by which Means 
they will become much handfomer, and leaft fab- 
je& to Fire: The Height is found by dividing the 
Breadth of the Hall into fix Parts, and five of 
thofe thall limit the Height of the Room from 
the Floor, to the under fide of the Key of the 


Arch. 

HALLIER, oc Bramble Net; a fort of Net 
made ufe of to take Partridges, Pheafants, Coots 
Moor-Hens and Didapers, é5’c. thofe that are for 
Pheafants are larger than thofe for Partridges, and 
thofe for Partridges larger than thofe for Quails 
Goots, and the like: Thofe for Partridges mutt 
have great {quare Mefhes, each of them at leaft 
mutt be three or four Imches fquare, and of thofe 
the biggeft muft be five; the Net thould not 
have above threeor four Meshes, but in the Length 
you may enlarge them as you think fit, but the 
fhorteft are ufually eighteen Foot. 

If you intend to have your Net of four Methes 
deep, make it of eight, for as much as it is to be’ 
doubled over with another Net ; likewife between 


‘the faid Doublings, the inward Net muft be of 


fine Threads neatly twifted, with-the Methes two 
Inches fquare. | 


If you would put your Hallier in Order for 
Ufe, you muft extend your Net all along from 
A to B, only upon the Part contained between 
the four Letters, A, B, V, T, and bring the other 
Part, A, 5S, B, D, over the Net, joining the Edge 
S, D, to that of T, V; now your Mefhes, which 
muft be made Lozenge-wife, muft have a Cord 
drawn through all the upper Meth, and another 
through the lower Mefhes, the which you ma 
fatten to the double Haller; in the laft Place faft- 


-en your Net to certain fmall Sticks, about a Foor 
and an half, or two Foot long, and: a the 
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fame Diftance from each other; your inward Net 
mutt be both longer and deeper than the outward, 
that it may hang loofe, the better to entangle the 
Game. | 

For Pheafants both the one and the other Net 
fhould be made of ftrong double twifted Thread, 
for they will ftruggle much when they are taken, 
and are ftronger than Partridges ; and for Par- 
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sis fe Quails, and the like, you may make them 
of Silk. : 

Now a little to apply the Ufe of the Haller 
to Partridges, if you would take a Covie of them 
therewith, get with your fetting Dog into the 
Field, or other Places where you hear them fing, 
Or are wont co haunt.. 
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Sappore the Place marked with the Letters I, 
K, M, fhould be the middle of the Vineyard, or 
the like, where you have difcovered Partridges, 
take fome Perfons along with you, carry and 
pitch your Halliers crofs the Place, within a hun- 
dred or two hundred Paces from the Spot where 
you imagine they are; as for Example, at A, B, 
take a large Compafs, get behind the Partridges, 
poft your Men in order, one at the Letter N, 
another at P, and your felf at O; your Diftance 
from one another mutt be according to the Length 
of the Haller, and the Number of Perfons you 
have, fo that the Partridges are between you and 
the Nets; let every one have two Stones in his 
Hand, and drawing nearer by Degrees, knock 
them againft one another, keep talking, but you 
mutt advance fo flowly, as f{carce to be perceived 
moving; for if you prefs them, they will rather 
take Wing than run; and ’tis therefore your Bu- 
finefs that they fhould run gently from the Noife 
they hear afar off, and by this Means they will 
be driven into the Nets; if you find that they are 
not on that but the other fide of your Nets, you 
mutt take a great round, and place your felves at 
D, E, F, and doing as before, you cannot mifs 
your Game. 

If your Halliers are very long, and that the 
Place where you are to pitch is very wide, or elfe 
that you have not People enough to drive the Par- 
tridges into the Nets, but are obliged to be thirty 
or Ponty Paces diftant from one another, you and 
yous People muft in that Cafe move towards the 

ets, not in adire@ Line, but windingly from 
tight to left, that you may leave no contiderable 
Space untraverfed; for the Partridges may happen 
to be in fuch a Quarter, that being not preffed 
with the Noife, they will not ftir. See Partridge 
and Pheafan:. 
~ Coots, Moor-Hens, Didapers, and fuch like 
Warer-Fowl, being likewife taken with thefe 
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forts of Nets, the fame is reprefented by the fol- 


‘| lowing Figure, 


Thefe forts of Fowls are moft commonly t© 


be met with in fedgy and rufhy Banks, as alfo in 


Ponds and fimall Rivers, whofe Banks are tha- 
dowed over with Bufhes, Nut-trees, OF the like; 
whereby they may retire and be in Obfcurity. 
Now fuppofe your Line, marked B, D,F,H; 
K, M, O, be the Bank of the River or Pond, ey 
that the fame Space between the faid Line, Ate 
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the oppofire marked A, C, E, G, I, L, N, be the 
-Ruthes, Sedge, Buthes, or the like; then pitch 
your Bramble-Net, and place one End of it at K, 
upon the Water-lide, and the other End athwart 
the Rufhes at I; about forty Paces farther, place 
another from C to D, then walk ia and out, tra- 
verfing the Ground, as you fee the Lines drawn 
between the two Nets, as well between them, as 
beyond them, and if there be any Birds betwixt 
ou and your Net, they will be certainly taken ; 
it’s an excellent Sport in the Months of May, Fume 
and Fxly, at which Time they bring forth their 
young ones in fuch like Places. 
HALTER-CAST ; a Misfortune that happens 
to a Horfe, when endeavouring to {crub the itch- 
‘ing Part of his Body near the Head or Neck, 
one of his hinder Legs entangles in the Halter, 
which by the violent Struggle of the Horfe to difen- 
gage himfelf, he fometimes receives very danger- 
ous Hurts in the Hollow of his Poftern ; for the 
Cure of which, take Lindfeed-Oil and Brandy, 
of each an equal Quantity, fhake them together 
in a Glafs till they are well mixed, and anoint the 
Part Morning and Evening, having firft clipt a- 


way the Hair, and take care to keep the Foot ve- | 


ry clean. 

2. Another eafy Remedy is, to take Oil and 
Wine, of each an equal Quantity, boil them to- 
gether till the Wine be evaporated, and apply 
the remaining Oil once a Day to the Hurt, which 


will be quickly healed. | 

HALTING ; an Evil which happens to a_ 
Horfe, fometimes before and fometimes behind ; 
if before, the Ailment muft neceffarily be either | 
in the Shoulder, Knee, Flank, Poftern, or Foor; » 
if in the Shoulder, it muft be towards the Withers, ‘ 


or in the Pitch of the Shoulder, and may be known 


by his drawing his Leg a little after him, .and not . 
‘ufé it fo nimbly as the other ; if he cafts it more | 
outwardly than the other, it’s a Sign of Lamenefs, : 
and that the Grief lies in the Shoulder, .and then : 


taking him in your Hand, turning him . fhort on 
‘either Hand, you will find him complain of that: 
"Shoulder he is lame of, and he will either favour : 
‘that Leg, or trip in the Turning ; alfo the Lame-, 
nefs may be-feen by his ftanding in the Stable, : 
“where he will hold the lame Leg out more than | 
‘the other ; and if when you are on his Back, he 
complains more than otherwife he does, the 
Grief lies certainly in the Withers, and if you 
‘gripe him hard, you fhall perceive him fhrink, and 
“perhaps Offer to bite; if he treads thick and thort 
before, then the Grief is upon the Pitch of the: 
Shoulder clofe to the Breaft, which may be found 
by fetting the Thumb hard to the Place, and by 
ting him with it; 1f he would have him go 
, he will fhrink, put back his Leg, Foot and’ 
Body; if the Grief be in the Elbow, it may be 
known by pinching him with the fore Finger and: 
“Thumb, when he will hold up his Leg and offer 
to bite. | 
But if the Grief be in the Knee, it may be found. 
‘out by the Horfe’s tiff going, for he will not bend 
it fo nimbly as he does the other; if it be in the 
Flank or Shin-Bone, the fame may be feen or felt, 
it being a Back-Sinew, Strain, Splinter, or the 
‘like; if in the bending of the Knee, it is.a Mula- 
‘der, which is alfoeafily feen. Further, when the 
-Poftern or Joint is affe&ted, it may be known by 
his not bending it fo well as the other, and if you 
put your Eland upon the Place, you will find ic 
very hot, if in the Feet, it muft be either in the 
“Cronel or Sole; if in the Cronel, it came proba- 
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bly by fome Strain or Wrench in the Hoof, by 
fome Over-Reach, or Diftemper in and about the 
Frufh, in the Sole from fome Prick, Accloy, 
Nail, é5°c. 

HALTING, a Diftemper to which Sheep are 
very Often fubje& ; this Accident befals them ei- 
ther through Wearinefs, or elfe by having their 
Hoofs enervated, after they have continued too 
long in their Dung; if it proceeds from Weari- 
nefs, as having been driven along Way, you mutt 
not with the relt drive them into the Fields, but 
let them be put into fome Place, a little diftant 
from the Houfe, where there is Grafs; then in 
the Evening when you are about houfing them, 
rub their Legs twice or thrice with Lard boiled 
in His Wine, you will find it a fovereign Re- 
inedy. 

If the Evil is in the Hoof cut the Extremity of 
.that which is affe@ted, put fome unflacked Lime to 
it, wrap it in a piece of Linen, and leave it on 
only for one Day; after which put Verdigreafe 
to it, and fo continue your Remedy till you fee 
no more Occafion for it. 

HALTING, a Diftemper that fometimes be- 
fals an Ox, &¢. on the Account Of the relaxing 


{| Or Over-cooling of the Part, in which Cafe the 


Foot muft be wafhed, and the affe@ted Part opens 
ed with a Lancet, and wathed with ftale Urine; 


-then put Salt to it, and wipe it with a Sponge, or 


piece of Cloth, then by the Means of an hot Iron, 
drop fome Goat’s Fat; or Ox Tallow upon the 
Wound. : | 

If the Beaft halts on the Account of being 
pricked with a Thorn, or fomething like ic ; apply 
to the Ulcer fome melted Wax, with old Oil, 


Honey and Vetch Flower , and being grown 


cold, then put a Fig or Pomegranate pounded 
‘upon it, and bind it well on, it will cure it, if you 


-do as.much the third Day. 
_» Tf.the Be 


aft-halts upon the Account of the Im- 
petuofity..of the Matter which influences the Part, 
it muft be chafed with Oil and Wine boiled, then 


apply: fome Barley Flower quite hot to it, bue 


when it ripens and grows foft, you muft break 


‘and, waft it, and put to it the Leaves of Squil or 
-Sea-Onion, with fome Salt, or Male Knot- Grafs, 


or. elfe pounded Horehound. 
HAND-BREADTH ; a Meafure of three 

Inches... - 

_ HANDFUBE;; four Inches by the Standard. 


| -HAND-HIGH; a Term ufed in Horfeman- 


fhip, and peculiar to our own Nation, who mea- 


fare the Height or Tallnefs of a Horfe by Hands ; 


they begin with the Heel, and meafuring upwards 
to thehigheft Hair upon the Withers ; they then fay 
he is twelve, thirteen, fourteen, €s'c. Hands high: 


_ Note, that a Hand is four Inches. 


HAND-WORM,; an exceeding fmall Worm 


that breeds in the Hands, and fometimes in other 


Parts of the Body; to cure which, 

1. You muft wath the Place where they are, 
with fome Cow’s Milk, after it has been 
boiled. | 

2. Take fome Brimftone, throw it into a Chaf- 
ing-Difh of Coals, and perfume the Part there- 
with. 

3.-Boil fome Hemlock, and with the Water 
wath the Hand-Worms, or other Itchings. 

4 Make a Deco@ion or Lye of the Leaves of 
Worm-wood, Southern-wood and Walnut-Tree, 
in very ftrong Vinegar, and you will find it very 
effeQual. 

Uuu HARE; 
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HARE; a four-footed Animal, called in He- 
brew Arnabet, in the Feminine Gender,from whence 


People have becn poflefled with a great Miftake 
that all /dures are l’emales; whereas they are of 


both Sexes, and we call the Male a Buck Hare, 


and both of them Hares in the fecond Year.of 


their Age; and they couple in Fassary, February, 
‘and March. ) 

There are four forts of Hares, whereof fome 
live in Mountains, others in the Fields, fome inthe 
Marthes, and others every where, without any 
certain Place of Abode; the firft is the fwiftelt, the 
next are lefs nimble, thofe of the Marfhes moft 


flow, and the wandring Hares the moft dangerous 


to follow. 

It will not be out of the Way to a a Defcrip- 
tion of a Hare’s Body, fince it is admirable to be- 
hold how every Limb and Member is compofed 
for Celerity : Firlt then, the Head is round, nim- 
Dle, fhort, yet of convenient Length, and apt to 


turn every Way; the Ears are long and lofty like . 
an A(fs; the Lips continually move fleeping or 
waking, and from the Slit they have in the mid- 
dle of their Nofe, comes the Word Hare-Lips, . 
which are fo divided in fome Men ; the Neck is , 
Yong, {mall, round, foft and flexible ; the Shoul- , 
der Bone {trait and broad, for the more eafy turn- . 
ing; her Legs before foft, and ftand broader be- 
hind, and the hinder are longer than the former; 
a Breaft not narrow, but fitted to take more’ 


Breath than any Animal of that bignef$; a nimble 
Back and a flefhy Belly, tender 
Sides, fat Buttocks, filled up, and ftron 
nervous Knees ; their Eyes are brown, 2 
are fubril, but not bold, feldom looking forward, 
becaufe going by Jumps; their Eye-Lids coming 
from the Brows are fhort, to cover their Eyes, | 
which when they watch, they fhut, bet when . 
they fleep they open them; but though their Sight . 


be dim, yet they have an indefatigable Senfe of 
feeing, fo that the Continuance in a mean De-- 
‘gree, countervails in them the want of Excelien- | 
cy; laftly, their Coats are gray, inclining. | 


red. ) 
Hares feed abroad, becaufe they would eed 


their Forms, and they never drink, bat content 
themfelves with the Dews of Heaven, which; 
makes them often grow rotten. See | 


themfelves in the. Valleysand Plains, and through : 


‘Pra@i¢e become acquainted with the neareft Ways ' 


to their Forms or Places of conftant Abode ; but | 
{uch as frequent Bofhes and Brakes, are not able. 
to endure Labour, and not very fwitt, by Reafon | 
of the Pain in their Feet, growing fat through ' 
‘Idlenefs and Difcontinuance. ae 
Now the Field Hare being lean of Body andi 
often chafed, is taken with more Difficulty, by' 
Reafon of her fingular Agility; for when’ fhe be-. 
gins her Courfe, the leaps up from the Ground, 
as if fhe flew, then paffes through Brambles, and! 
over ‘thick Bufhes and Hedges with all Expediti-, 
on; and if fhe comes into deep Grafs, or fhe de- 
Yivers her felf and flides through it, always holds. 
up one Ear, and bends it at her Pleafure, to be 
the Moderator of her Chafe.. 
The younger Hares, by Reafon of their weak, 
Members, tread heavier on the Ground than the 
elder, and fo leave a greater Scent behind them 
which Seemt is Arongerin the Woods than it is inj 
the Plains, and they are eafily defcry’d; if they be 
down on the Earth on red Fallow Grounds, ag 
they are wont co be ; their Foot{teps in Winter 


Hare or Rabbet can reach, and this 


oins, hollow 
and | 
they | 
has been often ufed with good Succefs, 
whitith Stw ufed by Plaifterers for whitening of 
Houfes 3 eS 1 
Bruhh; preferves them fafe from thefe, Deer and 
other Animals. 


other Inftraments , a full Accoant is 
thereof under the Article Rabset, the Method be- 


ing this Animal, it’s neceffar 
concerming the preparing of her Fieth for the 


$ 


The Hares of the Mountains often -exereile 


are more apparent than in Summer, becaufe as 
the Nights are longer they travel farther; neither 
do they feent in Winter Mornings, till the Fro 
be fomewhar thawed: Befides the Times before- 
mentioned of their Coupling, they fometimes go 
to Buck all the warm Months, and will now and 
then feek the Buck feven or eight Miles diftant 
from the Place where they ‘fit, following the 
light Ways, &c. 

In Reference to fuch of thefe Animals as are 
bred in Warrens, it’s obfervable what a cunning 
Device the Warrenners have to keep them there 
which has been found effeétual by Ex erience; 
and that is, they put Wax into their Fars, and 
fo making them deaf, they then turn them into 
the Place where they may feed free from the Fears 
of Hounds, and there they grow Fat for want of 
Flearing, before others of their Kind. — 

Hares and fo alfo Rabbets are mifchievous to 
Narferies and young Orchards, by peeling off the 
Bark of the Plants; for the preventing of which 
in Orchards, they bind Ropes about the T'rees to 
a fuficient Height: Others have daubed the Bo- 
dies of the Trees over with Tar, which being 
of itfelf pernicious to young Plants, the Evil is 
prevented by mixing ig with any kind of Greafe, 
and boiling * on a Fire fo as both may incorpo- 
rate, and then the Body of the Tree is daubed o- 
ver with a Brufh or little Broom, as high as 4 
being done in 
November, fecures the Trees for that whole Year, 


ft being thé Winter Time only that they: feed up- 


on the Bark ; fome thm Stuff alfo out of the 
Fioafe of Office, or thick tempered with Water, 
or ‘the 


, done once'a Year over the Trees with a 


As te the raking of Hares by Gins, Nets and 
given . 
ing much the fame; and for the manner of Humr- 


ine Animal with Hounds, confult the Wotd 


e- Hanting, . 
After fo'much Art’ and Induftry is uféd in tak- 
to add fomething 


Fable; though it is indeed fomewhst hard of Di- 
geftion, and-breeds4 Juice that is very groft and 
melancholick ehough, whereas that of a Leverét 
is very delicate and agreeable Food. So 

If you: Would roaft a Hare after'you have skid- 
ned and gatted her, you muft lard her before you 
put heron the Spit, Having firft rubbed her With 
her own ‘Liver to nmake her look red’; they tat ‘a 
roalted {dure with Vinegar, Pepper, és’¢. ‘or with 
fweet Sauce. - So 

To have a Hare Civet; take away the Legs 
and Shoulders entire, and cut the reft into Pieces, 
lard them with thick Slips af Bacon, fry them 
with Lard, and afterwards boil them with Broth 
and white Wine, a Bunch of fine Herbs, Peppef, 
Salt, Nutmeg, Bay-Leaves and green Lemon; 
then fry the Liver, and having pounded it, ftrain 
it through a Sieve, with fried Flower, and a little 
of the fame Broth, patting into ic fome Lemon 


- Juice, and Slices of the fame. 


Tomake a Hare or Leveret Pie; if you would 
have either of them entire with rhe Bones, let them 
be larded with middle fized Slips of Bacon, and 
feafoned with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves 
and a Bay-Leaf ; neither muft you be {paring of 

your 
« 
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-yOur pounded Lard, or Bacon-Bards in rhaking 
the Pie, either of coarfe or fine Pafte ; when it 
is baked, fet it afide in a dry Place and ftopt up 
clofe: If the Hares or Leverets ate to be boned, | may be choak’d ; to prevent which, ‘a Decp&it 
Endeavours muft be ufed to keep the Flefh as en- 
‘tire as ts poffible, and they muft be larded with 
‘thick Slips of Bacon, then having feafoned them, 
they may be put into a Pie, and baked as the 
‘Others. fe. _ 

To have an Omelet a la‘Turgue ; take the Fleh 
“of the Back of an Hare or other Venifon, hath it 
{mall with a little fat Bacon, Piftaches, or Al- 
‘monds, peeled Filberts, roafted and peeled Chef- 
nuts, ‘or Crufts of Bread cut into Pieces Chefnut- 
‘wife, feafon the Hath with Salt, Spices and fome 
few fine Herbs. 

-' If the Fleth be raw, you may melt fome But- 
ter, Marrow, or good Fat cut f{mall, and then 
a in the hafhed Fleth feafoned with the.forefaid 
Ingredients, and then fry it; after which melt 
fome-Butter in a Pan,' and’ make an Omelet, and 
‘when "tis enough, add the Hath to it, and take 
‘it out of the Pan with a'Scummer, or the like, 
‘without breaking any Thing; put it into a Dith in 
fach'a manover that the Hath appear moft, then 
moiften your Omelet with the Gravy of Mutton, 
Or fome ‘other roaft Meat, grate on fome Nut- 
meg; and you may add fome fmall! Bits of fried 
Bread and Lemon Slices. . 2% : 
‘ As to:the Virtues of this Animat in Phyfick ; 
her Blood, and even her Skin when it is all bloody 
is much efteemed in the Stone: The Coagulum 
Leporss is an admirable Alexipharmack, and good 
againft ‘the Stinging of venomous Creatures, to 
diffolve: clotted Blood, if taken in fome Wine; 
Hares. Brains boiled ‘or burnt, are affo good to 
flrengthenthe Nerves. «wwe 

' If you apply a Hare Skin with the haity Side 
tothe Flefh of the Perfon that endures great Pains 
therein, occafioned by fetous Humonrs, it has 
an admirable Virtue to give him Eafe.’ aoe 
' They incorporate the downy Hair of a Hare | 
with Parget, and apply it to Swellings or Tu- 
mours: Parget is a white Stone, in fome Mea- 
fure thining, that fcales, and is eafily broken, and 
which being baked may be employed in Buildings. } 
‘There are two Sorts of them, viz. the common 
Sort, which fhines but little, and the other which 
fs more fcarce, comes off in Scales, and fhines like 
that called the Looking-glafs Stone, ‘improperly 
called Talk by many, for Talk is loofer, more 
{caty, whiter and brighter. 3 

The Virtues of this Parget, is to reftrain and 
bind up, to reprefs Sweating and all Flures of 
Blood ;:and hence itis that they ufe it with Suc- 
cefs in Plaifters contra Rupturam, and other ex- 
ternal Applications prefcribed to relieve the over 
Relaxations of the Conduits or Paffages. Befides 
the deficcative Property which Parget has in 
Common with all Earths and Mineral Stones ; ie 
has that in particular that it is emplaftick ; being 
Mmoiften’d it grows ftiff, congeals, and becomes as 
hard asa Stone; thus they ufe it in dry Medica- 
ments appropriated to a Flax of Blaod: Hence: 
fome have bethought themfelves of fteeping it in 
the White of an fico. adding a little Mill Duft 
. it, and, fo ufe it for the Diftempers of the 

yes. | ) 

Being thus fteeped ie will incorporate with the 
downy Hair of a Hare ; being burnt, it is not fo 
emplaftick as otherwife, but more fubtil and de- 
ficcative ; it’s alfo found to be repercuffive, and 
particularly when fteep’d in Water and Vi- 
Acpar. J 
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Parget will caufe without this Remedy.’ They 


Lye, or elfe Vinegar, or baited Wine ; in’ th 
mean Time Glyfters made of the’ Decoatiott “oF 
Mallows muft not be forgot. =~ 


* e 


It is alfo ‘faid, that the Effedts of ‘Parget | are 


As of all Chafes, the Hare makes the prone 
Paftime and Pleafure; fo it is great SatisfaGtion to 
fee the Craft ufed by this little Animal, for her Self~ 
_prefervation ; and you muft note, if the Weather 
be rainy, thae then fhe will hold the Highways 
‘more than at any other Time, and if the comes 
to the Side of any young Grove or Spring, will 
{carcely enter, but {quat down by the Side of it 
till the Hounds have overfhot her, when fhe will 
return the fame Way fhe came, to the Place 
from whence. fhe was ftarted, and will by no 
Means go to any Covert, for fear of the Wet 
and Dew that hang upon Coppices ; fo that in 
uu  ‘fuch 
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: ac} Cafe .’tis the Huatfman’s Part to ftop an 
fondstd Paces before he comes to the Wood- 
fide, to.wetch her,Returp and recall his Hounds; 
pyither is the aorgeactan ee : = ob- 
Served, and upan what Wind fhe makes her Form, 
for re be’on the North or South Wind, fhe 
a willingly run, into it, but run ppon a 


& 
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Side, dr down the Wind, but if ihe form near the 
Vater,‘ itis.a Sign (he is fou) anc 

when you hunt ¢ Da 

ticular Regard‘to he Brook-fide, for itis there 

and near. the Flafhes that the will make all her 

ete ee <n 

' Indeed the natural’ Subtilty of this Animal is 


Mmeafled; and 
fucha one, haveé'all the Day par- 


é 


fuch, that fometimes aftér fhe has been hunted for 
thred ours, fhe will fart a freth Hare, and fquat 
n the others Form: Others will creep uhder the 
Door of a Sheep Cote, and hide among the 
heep, or being hard hunted, will run among a 
Idck .of Shéep, from which they can by n 
Means be got, till the Hounds are coupled, an 
the Sheep driven into their Pens: Some will go 
tp the Vault, as "sis called, like a Coney; others 
upop'one fide of the Hedge and down the other, 
they have mepy, other Ways. to provide for 
their Security; by ‘fome are more fubtil than o- 
hers, and the Females, who double and turn 
fhorter, are ufually cynninger than the Bucks. 
" Now in order ‘to enter Hounds to the Hare, 
the Huntfman mutt take Care in the firft Place, 
to make his, Hounds, very well acquainted with 
im‘and his ‘Voice, and he muft let them unde- 
tand' the Horn, whigh he fhould never blaw, but 


of Hunting, but yet accafion them pot to hunt 


will foon learn to Caft for it ata Doubling or 
Defaplt, 


drink it in Wineit bin 


The belt Time to, begin Hare-busting is abayt 
the middle of September, and ?tis proper to end 
it towards the latter end of February, lett you 
deltroy the early Brood of Leverets ;.and when 
the Hare is‘ farted and on Foot, then ftep in 
where you faw her pafs,, and hallow in the 
‘Hounds till they have all undertaken jit, and are 
On it with a full Cry; then found the Horn to 
them, following fair and foftly at firft, making 
neither too. much Ha@e nor.Noife with the Horn 
or Voice; for Hounds gt firft are apt to over, 
fhoot the Chafe through too much Heat, but 
when you have run for the Space of an Hoor, 
and fee the Hounds are well in with it, and ftick 
well upon it, you may: then come in near or with 
them, their Heat'by that Time being cooled, and 
they will hunt more foberly ; butabove all, mark 
the firft Doubling, which muft be your Dire@iag 
for the wiiole Day, all the Doublitigs themfelves 
after being Jike to it, and according to the Poli- 
ticks you fhall fee her ule, and the Place where 
you hunt, you moft make your Compafs greater 
or Jeffer, long or fhort, to help the Defaults, al- 
ways feeking the moifteft. and moft-commodious 
Place for the Hounds to {cent in; in a Word 
fuch as- would hunt. Heres muft rife early, 1 
they be deprived of tbe Scent of her Footfeps, 
whereby the Dogs will be incapacitated to follow 


4 


the Game. " Pea oe 
_ HARE’s-FOOT, in Zatis Lagopus,.a Plant 
that has round and hairy Stems; the. Leaves, 
which are like common Truffles, are longith; 
the Seed grows in fmall Clufters or Ears; they 
are hairy and cottonny, and very much refeme 
ble a Hare's Foot; this Plant grows amongft 
yet and elfewhere, and bloffoms in Fwly and 

BET. 

are’s-Foot is aftringent and deficcative, if you 
s the Body; if the Pasty has 
a Fever upon him, it muft be taken in fome Wa- 
ter; the Leaves, Clufters and Seed being pulve- 


‘tized, are good for the bloody Flux, and other 


Fluxes of the Belly, for bilious Vomitings and 


' Cholicks, if taken in fharp Wine, or Pomegrae 
.nate Juice; a Deco@ion of the whole Plant, tq 
. which add the Leaves of Mallows, made in {weet 
| Wine, ig good for the Diforders of the Bladder, 
' efpecially for Heat of Urine; the Seed is ufefal 
_for thofe that fpit Blood; the Afhes of the Clu 
waite applic’ in a Liniment {top the Piles. 


ICOT, a particular Way of drefling 

; Mutton Cutlets, and feveral forts of Fowl an 

'Fith in a. Ragoe, with Turneps. 

- HARICOTS, French or Kidney Beass, which 
after. they are marinated or pickle > and fo fuffici- 
ently feafoned in a Pot, with Cloves and a little 

Pepper, they mult be well covered, left they fhould 

_be fpoiled ; and fome melted Butter may be put 
upon them: As often as you have Occafion .ta 
ufe them, let them be foaked in Water, to the 
end that all their Saltnefs may be taken away, and 
then they may ferve either for Salads, or for In- 
termeffes, after they have been {calded and put into 
‘Cream. . See Beans, &c. 

HARNESS, Ropes, Collars, and other Ace 
coutrements fitted to Horfes and other Beas for 
their drawing. | 

HARNESS-GALLS ; Hurts which Horfes, 
Esc, receive from theirs Herwe/s in drawing; when 
you find the Breaft of a Horte for Coach or Cart 
thus galled, or rife in hard Bunches, efpecially ia. 
rainy Weather, the Hair fhould be fhaved off ver 
‘Clofe about the sore, and the whole Brealt rubbe 
aa 4 - with 
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‘with a Lather of Water and black Soap, after-: 
“wards ler that Part of thé Breaft which is ufually: 
‘covered with the Petrel, be wathed with falt' 
“Water, and fuffered to dry up of itfelf, or if the’ 


Galling is occafioned by any Part of the Hardnefs 


‘of the Harne/s, let it be removed or covered with: 


‘Tittle Bolfters. 


|| HARROW j an Inftrament of the Husband- 
‘man’s, whofe Ufe is well known, and.was for- 


“merly made ‘three fquare, but has been figce alter-: 
"ed indore to af uaré:.I¢ confilts of thefe . Parts ;' 
, 1. The Harrow Balls,, which are the Holes where! 


‘the Nails go in. 2. The, Slotes, which are the 
Crofs-Pins. .3. The Harrotu-Tipes, Pins or Tuth- 
‘es, that are.Iron Nails. 4. The Hoo 

‘which faftens the Horfe to them... » L 
‘ples, when two Harrows.are tied. fag 

‘Ridge and Plowing of Land. ? 
.. HART, or. STAG;,a wild 
‘footed Animal, whofe 
‘datk red Colour; his Ears dre fmall, I 
“Tail fhort, and Feet cloven; heretires into 


e 


mals. 


~~ Prete Atimals are bred in ‘malt Countries ; but | | 


the Ancients preferred thofeé of 


‘Hortis, which aré.very high, yét- do pt grow to 
their Bones or Scalps, but to their Skin, branchin 
forth into many Spears, being folid throughout, 
$n the ‘Months of Febraary or March, fa 
Chome), but if they remain abroad, and aré fome- 
times wet and dry, they grow very light; they 
have nothing but Butichés at one’ Year old, at two 
they appear. more perfe@tly, but [traiter and final- 
t, at three. they grow into two Spears, at four 
$nrd three, and foincreafe yearly in their Bratiches 
till they’ be fix Years old, when thet Age is not 
gertainly to be difcerned by their Heads, 
’ Having loft theit Horns in the Day Time, they 
hide themfe}ves, inhabiting in the Shade, to avoid 
the’ Annoyance of Flies, and feed during that 
Time only in. the Night, and. their, ng¢w. Horns 
Corning out at firft like Bunches, by the Increafe 
of the Sun’s Heat, grow more hard, being covers 
ted with a rough Skin called a Velveé Head, and as 
that Skin dries, they daily try the Strength of their 
hew Heads upon Trees, which ‘not only: {crapes 
off the Roughnefs, but by the Pain they féel, are 
taugtic how long they are to forbear the Company 
Of theirFellows.) -..0 0. 
"> Their Age is difcerned by their Teeth,-whereof 
they have four on each Side, wherewith they grind 
their Meat, ‘befides two more, much greater in 
the Male than in the Female, and all thefe Beaits 
have Worms in their Heads, which are no bigger 
than ae | settee 
*’’ Their Blood is not like other Beafts, iaving io 
Fibres thereiti, aid therefore is hardly congealed : 
The: Heart is great, and. {6 indeed aré thofe of 
fearfal Beafts, having in it a Bone like a Crofs; 
but he has no Gall, which js’ one Reafon of his 
long Lifé, and thereforé his Bowels ate fo'bitter, 
that che Dogs will not touch them wnlefs they 
be very fat ; the general Part is all nervy, and the 
Hind has Udders betwixt her Thighs, with four 
Spears likea Cow. ee ou lan tenon 
> Now the Time for thefe Beats’ rutting is about 
the. thiddle of ‘September, and it continués two 
Months ; the older they aré the betrer, and the 
better beloved by the Hitids, and they will not 


being that’ 
e Cou-: 
er; fee. 
tale oe ae cae 

hor ed: and, four-|| ¢ 
Oat is yellow ‘Or Of a 
eck long,’ 
: } into Woods, 
feeds ipon Fruit, Herbs, Snakes, and other Ani- 


ene ritais before all | 

‘others, ‘Where they ate of diveérfe Colours: "Tis aj 

‘Beaft that éxcels all others in the Beauty of his ' 

Bf pany apdin with the 
er 


‘and, as fiard as Stanes, and’ fall- off once a aa 
s JM. 


fatfer any of the young ones. t0-come dear the 
Females, till they have done. + Sete 8 | 
_ But it is to be remiarked, that che others dre event 
with them for this, for’ when they perceive them 
grow weak through Excels of Rutting, chey will - 
generally attack them, and make them(elves Ma- 
ters of the Sport ; they aré allo ealily killed in 
utting Time, for fney do % éagerly follow the 
Scent of the Hinds, laying ‘their Nofes ‘to th 
Ground, that they mind that folely and nothing . 
elfé;.but it is ‘dangerous for ady, Man to come 
nearthem at this Seafon, for they will make ac 
any living Creatute of a different Kind. 
. One Male’ will ‘cover many Females, which 
Females are chalte and unwilling fo admit of 
of thie Mae's 


‘Seed they fink dows upon e Males and.jf 
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ftrong Savour’ 


, : ‘of ‘their Luft, and then return to 
thelt : Pafture ' 
Fore, *"" ° | 


ai, living in’ Flocks as be- 
' But the Femald thus’ filled, never keeps Com- 
, Male, till theis delivered of 
ier ‘Barden, which the does in eigtit Months Time; ° 
and but‘one at‘a Time, feldom two, which the 
fodges tanningly th fome Covert, and if the pers 
ceives' them ftutbérn and wild, fhe will beat 
them with her ‘Feet till they lye clofe ahd quiet; 
the Hinds many Times lead rth cheit Young, 
teaching them to run and leap over Bufhes, Stones 
and fmall Shrubs, and. fo'continue afl Summer 
long, while chéit own Sttength {@ moft cons 
fidetable. © tt 
“‘Befides what Has been hinted it general of the 
Coats. and Colours of this noble Beaft, they are 
tfually of thrée’ feverat Sorts, iz. Brown, . ed, 
and Fallow, and of every of thefe Coats 
there. facceeds two forts of Harts, the one large 
atid’ the other little’; more patticularly of the 
Brown, there are fome great, long and heavy, 
posting = high Head, red of Colour, and wel} 
beam’d, who will ftand before the Hounds very 
long, being longer of Breath, and fwifter of. 
Foot, than thofe o¥ a fhorter Stature; which is 
another fort, though'little; yet well fer, bearing 
commonly ablack Mane, and are fatter and bet- 
cer Venifon than the former, by Reafon of theie 
betrer ark in foung Coppices, ahd thefe at 
ctafty, efpecially' when in Greafe, ahd. will b 
hardly found, bécaufe they know they are then 
moft enquired after’; befides their being fenfiblé 
they cannot long ftand before the Hounds ; and if 
thefe'be old and’ feed in good Ground, then’ aré 
their Heads black, fair 4nd well ‘branched, and 
commonly palm’d at the Fop. ae 
The fallow Harts bear their Heads high, and 
Of a whicifh Colour; their Beams fmall, _ their 
Antiiers long, flehder and it] grown, having nei 
‘cher Heart, Courage nor Force ; but thofe which 
_are of a lively\red Fallow, have a black ‘or brown!’ 
‘Lift down the Ridge of their Backs,’ bear fair’ 
ae Hidads, well tamithed and beam’d , doy 
etter. eee ke ee | se, 
| A’Joint of a Stag may be dreffed feveral Ways,’ 
for it may be Jarded with thick Stips of Bacon,’ 
and feafoned with Pepper, Salt, Nuemeg and beat- 
} sn 
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en Cloves; or otherwite having larded it with : 
finall Slips of ‘Bacon, let. it be fteep’d in white. 


Wine and Verjuice, with Salt, a Bunch of Herbs, 
a Piece of green | 
Leaves, and roafted act a gentle Fire, let it: be 
'bafted with its Marinade or Picklé; when it is 
ready, drefs it in the Dripping, with fried 
‘Flower to thicken the Sauce, adding Capers, Vi- 
negar, Or Lemon Juice, and white Pepper when 
Terved up. eee | i 
Another | 
Fieth, is to tet the Loin or Shoulder be larded 
with very thin Slices of Bacon, and covered with 


Paper ; as it ig roafting, prepare a Sauce for it,’ 
Sait, Narmeg, fry’d Flow-: 


with Vinegar, Pepper 
er, Slices of Lemons and Shallots. 


A third Way is, after the Joint of the Stag has 


been well roafted, to eat it with a {weet Sauce, 


‘made in this manner: Take a Glafs of Vinegar, 
‘witty Sugar, a little Salt, three or four whole: 


Cloves, Cinnamon, anda little Lemon , and 


‘when thefe Ingrédients dre boil’d together, put in 


hom fry’d Flower, white Pepper, and Orange 
‘ uice. 7 ous ’ eo «o. « 2s. , e 7 @ 


To have a Stig in 4 Ragoe; when you have lard. 


ed a Piece of the Fieth with thick Slips of Bacon, 


feafon’d with chest and Salt, let it be fry’d in: 
t for the Space of three or four : 


Lard: then boll 
Hours in an eagthen Pag, with Broth or Water, 
and two Glaffes of white Wine, feafon’d with 
‘Salt, Nutmeg, a Bunch of Herbs, three or four 
ay Leaves, and a Piece of green Lemon; when 
it is ready,’ thicken the Sauce with fry’d Flower, 
and add Capers and Lemon Juice as it is ferving 
up; fee Venifon'and Venifow Paftey. arti 
‘ If you would roaft any Pars of a Deer, Stag, 
é&c. you mutt lard it with thick Slips of Bacon, 
feafoned with Pepper, Salt and beaten Cloves, 
and fleep’d in Vinegar with Bay Leaves and Salt, 
then lét it bé roafted by a gentle Fire, and well 
bafted ; when it.is ready, put fome Anchovies, 
Capers, Shallots, cut {mall,and green Lemon into 
the Sauce, which may be thicken’d with fry’d Flow- 
er: It may likewife be larded with {mall Slips of 
young Bacon, and put into a Marjpéde, with five or 
fix Cloves of Garlick ; let it be roafted covered with 
Paper, and eaten with Pepper and Vinegar. | _ 
7 The Fawn of a Deer inay be drefs’d iu the fame 
manner, except that the Marisade or Pickle for it 
oughtsrat to be fo ftrong. | _ 
You may alfo prepare for a great Dith, the Le 
' Of a Faw», with the Rump, one half larded and 
the other breaded, garnithed with Petits-patez, or 
little Pies, having a little Vinegar and epper for 
Sauce, or elfe being larded with thin Slips of 
Bacon, it may be eaten with fweet-four Sauce, 
made of the Dripping, Sugar, Cinnamon, white 
Pepper, green Lemon, 2 little Salt, fry’d Flower 
and minced Shallot ; boil all over a gentle Fire,, 
with Claret or Vinegar, let the Faws be turned 
therein from Time to Time, to take the whole 
Relith, and let fome Capers be added as it is fery- 
ing upto Table. . a 
” A fad is drefs’d much in the fame manner as 
the Deer or Stag, as being of the fame Nature, 
except that the former is fofter and more infipid ; 
therefore it ought to be fteep’d in a Marinade of 
the fame, after it has been larded with fmall Slips 
of Bacon; it muft be well bafted as it is roafting, 
and When it is ready, Capers and fry’d Flower are 
to be putinto che Dripping; it mult be alfo well 
foak’d i0 its Sauce. | 


bs 


Lemon, and three or four Bay 


Way of dreffing « Mart or Stap’s. 


When the Hind is larded, marinated and roaft- 
ed, cover it with Paper; a {weet Sauce nay like-~ 
wife be prepared, with Vinegar, Pepper, Sugar 
Cinnamon, and a whole Shallot: For a Hind Cis 
vet, fee Civet and Pu ey. | 

HART, or Stag Hunting, a noble Rural Di- 
verfion 3 in Refpe&t to which itis to be obferved 
that as thefe Beafts change their manner of feed- 
ing every Month, fo in order to find them o 
it’s proper to begin with November, which is the 
Condufion of their Rutting , in which Month 
ae ace Heaths and broomy Places. 

hey herd together in the nexe Month,’ and 
draw into the Strength of the Foreft, that they 
may be fheltered from the cold Winds, Snows 
and Frofts, and they feed on the Holm Trees ; 


“Elder Frees, Brambles, and whatever other green 


Thing they can get, and particularly if it i$ frow 
Weather they will skin Trees like Goats. 7 


~" They leave herding in Fasxary, February and 
“Mareb, but will ee : y 
‘and in, the Corner of Forefts will feed on the 
‘Winter Pafture, 


four or five in Compan 

and fometimes will make their 
Incurfions into the neighbouring Corn Fields ; if 
they can perceive the Blade of Wheat, Rye, or the 
like appear above Ground. : : 
They reft in April and May in the Thickets, and 
other buthy and thady Places, and ftir very little 
tit! Rutting Time, uolefs they are difturbed ; nay, 
there are fome fo cunning, that they have two fe. 
véeral Layers to harbdur in, agood Diftance from 
One. another, and they will for theit Secarity fre- 
quentty change from the one to the other, takip 

the Benefit of the Wind; neither do they in thefe 
Months go to the Soil, becaufe of the Moifture 
of the Spring, and the Dew that continually overe 
{preads the Grafs, : ne 

‘In Fane, Faly and Ange/? they are in the Pride 
of Greafe, and do refort to Spring Coppices and 
Corn Fields, only they feldom go where Rye o¢ 
Barley grows. . a 

Laitly,In the two fucceeding Months they quit 
their Thickets, and go to rut, during which Sea- 
fon they have no certain Place either for Food or 
Harbour, 

‘Now as to the Huntfman’s going to draw in 
the Springs, tet him not come too eatly into the 
Springs or Eewrs, where he thinks the Hart feeds, 
and is at Relief, for they ufually go to their Lay- 
ers in the Springs, and if they be old or crafty 
Deer, they will return to the Border of the Cop- 

ice, and there liften whether they can hear’ any 

ager approaching, and if they chance once to 
vent the Huntf{man or the Hounds, ag PL ke 
fently diflodge, at which Time the Huntfman 
fhould be at the outfides of the Springs or Thick- 
ets, and if he finds his Tra&, and if the fame is 
new, which he may know by the Dew’s being 
beaten off, frefh Soit or Ground broken or print- 
ed, and that the Hounds do ftick well upon it, 
let him’ hold him fhort, for he fhall draw betteg 
fo, than if he were at the Length of the Syam, 
and thus let him draw till he comes to the Covert, 
if poffible, taking Notice by the Way of the 
Slot, Foils, Entries and the like, tit! he has hare 
boured him. | 

This being done, fet him plafh down fmall 
Twigs, fome above and fome below, and then 
whilft the Hound: is hot, beat the outfides, and 
make his Ring-Walks twice or thrice about the 
Wood, one while dy great and open Ways, that 
he may help himfelf by the Eye, and at another 


‘Time through the Thicker and Covert, eft the 


Hound 


= a 


—— ~ 
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Hound fhould happen to overfhoot it, having {till 
better Scent in the Covert than Highways; but if 
the Huntfinan doubts that the Hart is gone out of 
the Ring-Walks, or fears he has drawn amifs, 
then lec himgo to the Marks which he plafhed, and 
draw counter till he may take up the Fewmet. 
Again, as for Ditections how to harbour a Stag 
or Hart, they are thefe: When the Harbourer 
has taught his Hound to draw mute, always round 
the outlide of the Covert, as foon as the Hound 
challenges, which may be known by his eager flou- 
rifhing and ftraining his Lyam, heisthen to feek for 
his Slot, and if he finds the Heel thick, and the Toe 
’ {preading broad, it argues an old Deer, efpecially 
if it is fringed. | | 
But upon Failure of a fure Judgment hereby, 
let him draw into Covert as he paffes, ob{trving 
the Size of Entries, as alfo his cropping off the 
Tendrels, as he pafies; fo he may alfo obferve his 
Flourifhings, which ‘are in Proportion to the 
Beaft ; neither fhould he negle& his fraying-Pott, 
the elder Deer fraying higheft againft the biggelt 
Trees, and that being found, he may conclude 
his Harbour is not far off ; and therefore he muft 
draw with more CircamfpeCtion, checking the 
Draught Hound to fecure him from fpending, 
when he comes fo near as to have the Deer in 
the Wind, and then by his Eagernefs having dif- 
covered that the Huntfman draws him, who miuft 
retire a little with the Hound, ff he finds him 
not diftarbed, let him makea fecond Round a fit- 
tle within the other, which will not only fecure 
him that he is in his Harbour, but alfo his Con- 
tinuance there; for he will not without Force 
pats the. Taint your Hound has left in the furround- 
ing of him, fo that havingbrokena Bough for Direc- 
tion, he may at any Time anharbour the faid Hart. 
To finda Hart in bigh Woods, two Things muft 


be regarded, that js, the Thickets of the Foreft and }- 


the Seafon, for if ft be very hot Weather, Gnats, 
Horfe-Flies, and the like, drive thefe Beafts out 
of the high Woods, ind they difperfe themfelves 
into fmall-Groves and Thickets, near Places of 
good Feeding ; and according to the Coverts 
which are in the'Foreft, fo the Huntfman muft 
make his Inquiry:accordingly ; for fometimes the 
Hart tics in the Tufts of white Thorn, fometimes 
under little Trees, fometirnes under greater ones 
in the high Woods, and now and then in the 
Skirts of the Foreft, ander the Shelter of little 
Groves. and Coppices, ‘according to which the 
Hountfiman miuft proportion his Ring-Walks. 

As for‘the unharbouring of a Hart and cafting 
_off the Hounds; when the Relays are well fet 
-and placed, let the Huntfman with his Pole walk 
before the Kennel of Hounds, and being come 
to the Blemithes, let him take Notice of the Slot, 
and fuch other Marks as may be obferved from 
the View of the Deer, that fo he may know whe- 
ther the Hounds run Riot or not. | 


crying with encouraging, Zo him, to him, that’s 
be, that’s be; but if the Blood-Hound, as he 
draws, chances to overfhoot, and draw wrong or 


- counter, then muft the Huntfman draw him back,, 
andfay, Back, back, foft, foft, till he has fet him 
- right again, and then 1lét him cherifh him; and if 
the Huntfinan leaves the Hart in View, let him 
ftil! draw upon the Slot, blowing the Horn, and’ 
* hollowing till the Hounds are come in, and when 


3 


he fees they are in full Cry, and take it right, he 
may then mount, being under the Wind and 
Coaft, to crofs the Hounds that are in Chafe, and 
to help them at Default, if need requires. 

The Huntfman muft not come nearer the 
Hounds in Cry, than fifty or threefcore Paces, 
efpecially at the firlt uncoupling, as at cafting off 
their Relays ; for if a Hart makes Doublings 
and wheels about, or crofles before the Hounds, 
as he feldom does, if then you come too haftily, 
you will {poil the Slot or View, and fo the Hounds 
for want of Scent, will be apr to overfhoot the 
Chafe; but if the Huntfman after an Hour’s Hunt- 


‘ing, perceives the Hart make out end Ways be- 


fore the Hounds, and they follow in full Cry,. 
taking it right ; then he may come in nearer and 
blow a Rechout to the Hounds for their Encou- 
ragement, which will inake the Hart many Times 
feek out other Deer at Layer and roufe them, on 
Purpofe to make the Hounds overfhoot him; and 
becaufe they fhall neither {cent nor vent him, he 
will gather up all his foar Feet under his Belly, 
and will blow or breathe on fome moift Place of 
the Ground, in fuch fort, that the Hounds have 
been obferved to pafs by within a Yard of fucha 
Hart, ‘atid never vent him, for which Reafon the 
Huntfmien thould cherith’em at fuch Places, where 
they fee the Hare enter into a Thicket, that fo if 
the Hlonhds fall’ to change, they may return to 
thofe Blemiffies, and put them to rights, until they 
have found the Hart again. 
_ Further, this is not the only Way the Hart has 
to bring the Hounds to change, for when he fees 
himfelt cloftly purfued, and that he cannot fhun, 
them, he will break into oné Thicket after ano- 
ther to find Deer, roufing and herding with them, 
and fometimes he contrives todo fo upwards of 
an Hour before he leaves them or breaks Herd, . . 
When he finds himfelf fpent, he will fall a 
doubling and“ c?ofling in fome hard Highways 
that are much beaten, or elfe in fume River or 
Brooks, wherein he will Keep as long as bis 
Breath will permit him: If he be far before the 
Hounds, he will perhaps gather his Legs as afore- 
faid ; nay, fometimes he will cake Soil, and fo, 
cover himfelf under -the Water, that you’ thal 
perceive nothing but his Nofe; now, in this Cafe, 
the’ Hunefmah muft have a f{pecial Regard to his 
old Hounds, who will hunt leifurely and fear-— 
fully, whereas the young ones overfhoot the Game. | 
Again, if it happens that the Hounds are ata: 
Default, and hunt in feveral Companies, then it 
may be gucfs’d that the Hart has broken Herd 
from the frefh Deer, and that the freth Deer have 
feparated themfelves alfo, at which Time obferve 
how the ftanch Hounds make it, and mind the 
Slot, and where’ you fee any of the old ones chal- 
lenge, cherifh ‘and erfcourage them, haftening the 


1 reft by crying, Hark, to fuch a Hound, calling 
4 him by his oe 

Then let the Huntfman caf abroad about the 
Cover, to difcover the Hart when he is unharbour-: 
ed, the better to diftinguifh him by his Leader, or o-: 
therwife, and caft off all the Hounds, and all 


ame. . 

Here it is to be “obferved, that whereas they 
cannot have there fo perfect a Scent, eithcr by 
Reafon of the Tras or Footing of diverfe forts 
of Beafts, or by Reafon of the Sun’s drying up the 
Moilture, fo that the Dutt covers the Slot; and 
whereas alfo the Subtilty of this Animal is fuch, 
that he will make many Croifings and Doublings 
in fuch Places, holding them long together to 
make the Hounds give over the Chafe ; in fucha 
Cafe the firft Care of the Huntfman fhould be to 
make good the Head, and then draw round a- 
pace, firft down the Wind, though commonly the 
Deer goes up the Wind, and if the Way is.too 


hard 
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hard to flot, be fure to try far enough back, and 
expe& that Hounds will frequently do this of 
themfelves. 
As the laft Refuge of a Hart, that is forely hant- 
ed, isthe Water, which in this Cafe is cermed the 
Sol, and oftneft down the Stream, keeping the 
middle, and fearing left by touching any Bough 
by the Water fide, he may give Scent unto the 
Hounds; be fure then, if your Hounds challenge 
but a Yard above his going in, that he is gone up 
the River, for though he fhould keep the very 
middie of the Stream, yet that with the Help of 
the Wind will lodge part of the Steam, and 
Imboft, that comes from him on the Bank, it 
may be a Quarter of a Mile lower, which has de- 
ceived many; and therefore firft try up the Stream, 
and wherea Deer firft breaks Soil, both Man and 
Hound will beft perceive it. 
But after all a Huntfman may fail of killing a 
Hart diverfe Ways, as by over-Heat, being over- 
taken with the Night, and the like; but if any 
fuch Thing happens, firft they who follow the 
.Hounds, muft mark the Place, where they left 
the Chafe, and at Break of Day bring the Blood- 
hound to it, with the Kennel of Hounds after 
him ; and if a Hound vents, who is known to be 
no Liar or Babbler, he fhall put his Hound to it, 
hooping twice, or blowing two Notes with 
his Horn, co call all his Fellows about 
him, and if he finds that the fart is gone 
into fome likely Covert or Grove, then the 
Hounds muft be drawn about, and the Place beat 
¢rofs through, and if there he renews his Slot or 
View, the Huntfman muft confider, whether it 
be the right or not, and if right, let him blow 
his Horn, and let it not feem ftrange, though you 
find five or fix Layers together; for a hunted 
and fpent Hart frequently makes as many, becaufe 
he cannot ftand, but lye and feed. — 

- Now there are three Ways to know when a 
Hart is fpent. 

4, He will run ftiff, high and lampering. — 

2. His Mouth will be black and dry without 
any Foam upon it, his Tongue hanging out, but 
he will often clofe his Mouth to deceive the Spec- 
tators. | | 

' 3, His Slot difcovers him, for he will often 
clofe his Claws together, as if he went at Lei- 
fure, and prefently open them wide again, mak- 
ing great Glidings, and hitting his Dewlaps on the 
Ground , following the beaten Paths without 
Doublings, and fometimes going aJ] along bya 
Ditch fide, feeking fome Gap, as not having 
Strength to leap it otherways, though it has been 
often found that dead-run Deer have upon Oc- 
cafion taken very great Leaps. 

As tothe killing a Hart at Bay, it is very dan- 
gerous, efpecially in Rutting Time, for then they 
are moft fierce ; but whereas there are two forts 
of Bays, one on the Water and the other on 
Land, if the Hart be in a deep Water, where you 
cannot well come at him; then let the Hounds 


be coupled up, otherwife their long Continuance | 


in the Water will endanger their furfeiting or 


foundring, and fo get a Boat, or fwim to him © 


with a Dagger, or elfe with a Rope that has a 


Noofe, and throw ie over his Horns, and if the | 


Water be fo deep that the Hart {wims, there is 
no Danger in coming nearhim. —_ | 

- But asto the Land-Bay, if the Hart be burni(h- 
ed, then the Place muft be confidered ; where 
there is no Wood nor Cover, ’tis dangerous and 
hard to come 'N to him ; but if it be on a Hedge 


Side or Thick€*, then. while he is Raring on the 
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Hounds, you may come covertly behind him a- 
mong the Buthes, and cut his Throat, but if oe 
mifs your Aim, and that the Beaft turns, make 
ele aia Fee oe and when you fee him 
urn the Head to fly, gallop roundly i [ 
kill him with your Sword. olen 
_Laftly, in Reference to the Ceremony ufed 
Huntfmen, when they come in to the Death Of 
Deer, the firft Thing they cry is, Ware, Haunch 
that the Hounds may not break into the Deer. 
and when they have fecured him, they next cut 
his Throat, blooding the youngeft Hounds there- 


with, that they may the better love a Deer, and 


learn to leap at his Throat; then having blo 
Mort, and all the Company being Pome, ie bee 
Perfon that has not taken Say before, is to cake upa 
Knife, thatthe Keeper or Huntfiman is to lay crofs 
the Belly ofthe dead Deer, fome holding by thefore 
Legs, and the Keeper or Huntfman drawing down 
the Pizzle, the Perfon that takes Say, is to draw 
the Edge of.the Knife leifurely along the very 
middle of the Belly, beginning near the Brisket 
and drawing a little upon it,enough in the Length 
and Depth to difcover how fat the Beaft is ; then 
he that is to break him up firft, fits the Skin, from 
the cutting of the Throat downwards, making the 
Arber, that fo the Ordure may break forth, and then 
he muft paunch, rewarding the Hounds therewith. 
He muft next prefent the fame Perfon that rook 
the Say with a drawn Hanger, to cut off the 
Head, which being done, and the Hounds alfo 
rewarded therewith, the concluding Ceremony is 
if a Buck, a double, but if a Hart, atreble Mort 
is blown by them, then a whole Rechout. in 
Confort, by all that have Horns ; and that finith- 
ed, immediately a general BP bhoo Whoop. 
HART-ROYAL, a Stag fo famed: as havin 
been hunted by the King or acer: and igs efeap'd 
wMART-RO Na , 
-ROYAL proclaimed, a Name gi 
to a Hart or Stag, that being hunted be the cing 
or Queen, flies fo far from the Fore or Chafe, 
that it is unlikely he will ever return of his owa 
Accord, to the Place aforefaid, and that thereup- 


on Proclamation is made in all Towns and Vil- 


lages thereabouts, that none fhall kill or offend 


~ him ; but that he may fafely return, if he lifts, of 


which all Country Gentlemen and others are to 
take Notice and forbear accordingly. 
HART’s-HORN, BUCK’s-HORN, €2’c. in 
Latin Coronopus, a Plant, of which there are two 
Sorts, that differ no otherwife from one another 
bur that the one is cultivated, and that the other 
grows wild: It has long and angulons Leaves 
and as it were, filled with Horms; they area little 
yellow, and inclining towards the Ground; the 
Stem, the Ear, Flower and Seed are perfe@ly 
like Plantane ; it has a fingle Root that is very 
hairy; the Tafte of the Leaves comes near to 
that of Plantane; they fow it in Gardens, and it 
bloffoms in May or Fane ; the Root is aftringent 
and deficcative, the Herb is cold and dry; ic is 
eaten in Salads, and has the fame Properties as 
Plantane; the Root efpecially being mixed with 
Vidtuals is good for the Working of the Stomach 
upwards and downwards; if you eat it, it will 
not break the Stone nor bring it away, but it 
ri Adil the Kidneys, and qualifies their excef- 
five Heat. See Buck Horn Salad. 
_ HART"’s-TONGUE, in Latin Lingua Cer. 
vina; 4 Plant, that from its Roots thoots forth 
cight orten Leaves, and fometimes more, that are 
generally half a F oot long, and two Fingers 
3 broad, 


\ 


~—— «a 


Nn 
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A _compendious Expedient for thickning of 
. Coppices, is by ps a Sampler or Pole, of an’ 


broad, and pointed like a Tongue ; the Seed grows 
on the Back of the Leaves in little membranous 
Bags, cleft all along, and which enclofe a Heap 
of Shells lying on one another, each Shell bein 
almoft' oval, rounded in the middle with a.Cord 
of String, by the Contraétion of which the Shells 
are rent and fhed their Seed ; the Root is fibrous - 
and of a darkif Hue. 7, 6 he a 
‘ This Plant geows in fhady Places, and in 
moift and ftony Vales; ics Leaves appear in 
Aprile 7 et atin 
The Leaves boiled in Wine are good againft 
the Stinging of Serpents, whether in Men or 
Quadrupeds, if inwardly taken: Being drank in 
fome Liquor they are of ufe in a Bloody-Flux and | 
Loofnefs, and are fo commonly in the Diforders 
of the Spleen ; its Water by way of Gargle is 
proper for the falling of the Palate, and Ulcers | 
in that Past‘of the Mouth, ‘which they wath alfa: 
with this Water when the Palate is raw and the f 


| Hafel, Ath, Poplar, f°c. of twenty or thirty Foor 
: in Length, the Head being a tittlelopp’d, into the’ 
| Ground, giving it a chop near the Oot to make’ 
i fuccumb ; this faftned to the Earth with a 
; Hook ‘gr two, and covered with fome freth. 
Mould, at a competent. Depth, will produce 3 
_ World of Suckers, and {peedity: thicken a Cop- 
' pice. a Pe nee 
| HATCH ; a Veilet or Place to lay Grain, of. 
‘the like Things in.; it is alfo a’ Trap'made hallow 
i the taking of Weafels, of the like Vermin a- . 
Ive. i Ae : 


HATCHEL ; an Inftrament' of’ which there | 


ums bloody. © a ie See 
“HASEL: TREE, or Nut:Tree, in’ Latin’ Nux | 


lueftris; a Plait bet raifed ftom the Nuts,’ fow- 
ed like Matt in’a pretty.deep Furtow,, towards. 
the end of Febrsary < treat’ them as you do the’ 
Waluxt. Light Ground may be immediately fown 
amd harrowed in, butin cafe the Mould be Clay, 
Ow it earlier; let it be weli mellowed by the. 
Froft, and in the third Year cat your Trees néar’ 
the Ground, with a fharp Bill in the Watie of the _ of Livers, Sweét-Breads, and Bacon ‘upon them. 
Moog. Crifyou defign a Grove for Pleafure; plant |i according tq the Bignef$ you would haye then 
them in Foffes ata’ Yard Dittance ,cut thenf ithin F be Aloe chem: in the Sauce, 
aa a Foot of the Earth, dreffing them for thréeor B and well breaded them, ‘they may be broiled upon 
ur Springs and Autumns, by loofning the Mould § 4 Gridiron, or fried : Hatless are’ bften ‘ated for 
4 little about their Roots ; preferve the Nexts moift, F garnithing Dithes of Roaft-Meat: Be ES Sal ae 
Hot mouldy, . by laying them ‘in their own dry HATTOCK, a Stock containing twelve Sheaves 
Leaves ar Sand till Fanzary: If you plane them, } of Corn, though othérs make it o ly tobe three 
take them, whence they thrive well; the ‘Shoots: Sheaves.laid together. © 2 =: * ‘ 
being of ‘the Scantlings of fmall Wands and MAVER; a Wofd ufed in forte’ Counties for 
Switches, or. fomewhat bigger, which are by no foe ee ae 


0 Oats. | ate es 
Means to be disbranched no more ‘thin: their HAURIANT ; the Term, fy Heraldty pro er 
Roots, unlefs by a {paring and difcreet Hind. ‘[ ¢ blazon Fifhes, when they are born in any EG 
~*"¥our Coppice being thas planted about Autaomn,; 


| cutcheon in an ere& ox perpendléplar Pofture;* as. 
may be cut within three ar four Inches of the 
round the following Spring, which the’ new 


if chey were putting up their Fleadg-above the Wa- 

md. ¢h : | terto breathe: -* ~ he og ga OS: 
Scion will faddenly repair i 1 Clufters and Tufts HAW;; a Difeafe in the Eye’ of a, Hawk, that 
of fair Poles, of twenty and fometimes thirty 


r FO eye slow; -paott ‘common! ‘fro 
agree Ae but itis better to fpare them till two bye 


comes from a Blow, but 

! | the StraitnefS of the Hood: It is diftered’ by a 
or three Years, when they-have taken ftrong hold, 
and may be cat clofe to the Earth, efpeciaffy thé 


ilm, growing from the bending of the Beak, and 
fecble ones ; thus are Filberts likewife to be treat- 
ed, and both of them improved by tranfplanting, 


_ Made ; Jet fome Veal Sweet- Breads be parboited 
and cot ae {mall Pieces, with Capon’s Liver and 
reaked Bacon, likewife parboiled ; ‘then 


| are almoft ready, fo that only a thin eoicet let, 
‘the Pieces 


y little and ittlé coverlag the Eye: For Cure, 

take a {mall fharp-pqinted Needle, atid being fines 
ly threaded, take up the Haus, 4nd ‘neatly cht it 

but chiefly by grafting. a : ai 

' ‘They thrivein cotd,barren,dry and fand Grounds : 

and Mountains, but better if fomewhat moitt, 


with a fharp Knife, but cut it for cog ‘much 3 ‘the 
darkith and mofly ; fuch as are maintained for Cop- 


wah it for tlirée or four Days co ether with Rafe 
ces, may after twelve Years be felled the firft 


ater, vase a dae 

‘ HAW; 4 Word fometimes ufed for a Ctgft 
‘Time, and.the*next at feyenor eight. | 
~ Plant them from Odober to Javuary, kee 


of Land, lying near the Houfe, and ores for 
I fig- 
them carefully weeded till they take faft hold; | 


that Purpofe ; but in the North’ of”. ngland 
Hifles 4 green Plotin’a Valley. 7 wi 
care AW; a.Griftle growing between the net 
there isnot.a more profitable Wood for Coppices, | Eyelid of a forfe-and his ‘Eye, Which. wil) pye 
“and therefore good Husbands thould ftore ther. it quite out, if not timoufly taken away: te pro- 
‘With it; they are of Ufe for Poles, Spars, Hoops, ceeds from grofs, rough and Pphlegmatick /Hy- 
Forks, Angling Rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Coats 
and Springes to catch Birds with; it make oné of, 
the heft Coals, and was once ufed for Gan-Pow, : 
“der, till Alder was found to be more fit ;' no: 


‘ours, which fall’ from the Head and knit toge- 
‘Wood purifies Wine fooner than the Chips of 


shat, tat in the End grow into this Infirmity ; 
“Hafel; it ferves alfo for Withs and Bands; the: 
"Coals are ufed by Paintersto draw with, like thofe 


the Sig 
with a ftrong double Thread, ''put, therew(th. a 
‘@f Sallow; it ‘makes alfo Hurdles for Sheep- 


“Needle in the ‘midft of the upper Eye-Lid, ard 
tie it fo as to hold ; then take the Needte ‘agdih, 
with a long as put itthrough the a 

x 0 


igns whereof are, the watering’ of the ’ e, 
and the unwilling opening af the nether Lid’: 'T’He 
common Method ‘to remove it, ‘is, fa‘ hold ’ be 
Begft that is troubled with it faft by the Head, a 

"Folds. | 
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The Males of Hawks are to be obferved ; they. 


of the Hew, with a tharp Knife cut the Skin finely 
round, andfo pluck out the Haw. —— 

Then lay it about his Eye, take out the Blood, 
and fo wath ic with Beer or Ale, and throw ina 

ood deal of Salt, and wah. it then again, 
froaking ic with your Hand, and fo Tet him go. 

HAW ; a Diftemper as in a Horfe, fo likewife 
incident to Sheep, which is ufually cured by. drop- 
ping into the Eye the Juice © Camomiile or 
Crowfoot. _ 

HAW j the Fruit of the White, Thorn or Haw 
Thorn ; for which fee Zdors. . 

HAWK; a Bird of Prey, of which there are 

‘ feveral forts, fome affigning no lefs then ten forts, 
others eight or nine, and fome but feven: We 
ghall here in general fpeak of thofe in Ufe amongtt 
us in this Kingdom, which are the beft for any 
Game, either for River or Land. 

Thefe Hawks may be comprehended ander two 
general Heads, vz. the Long-wing’d and Short- 
wing’d Hawks, and the rather for that all Long- 
wing’d Hawks require much the fame reclaiming, 
manning, feeding and mewing the one as the 
other; the like do thofe that are Short-wing’d , 
which differ much from the Long-wing'd, which 
lat Hawks are the Fanlcox or Slight - Fanlcon , 
the Gerfaalcow, Laxxer, Bawrel, Merlin and Hob- 

- the Short-wing’d ate the Gofs-Hawék and the 
assay a Note, That all Long-wing’d 

wks are brought as ihe Lure, and the Short- 
wing’d ones to the Eland. Pte ee 
Ly All thefe Hawks have their’ Males or T. affels, 
Which are nothing near eae lar : and fit 
for Service, yet they are of very good Courage, 
and ferviceable, efpecially the Fokn, Ti affel-Gen- 
gle, and T. “fet of a Gofs-Hawk, and fometimes 
furpafs the tna ih The |: ae 
* Gerfaulcon, her Ferkin. _ | : 
: Facloon, or. Slight-Fanlcon, her Taffel-Gentle. 
‘Lanner, her Lawneret. © © 7 
_ Merlin, her Fack-Merla. |. -- 

- Hobby, her ‘Sack- Hobby. — a 3 ; 


- “Bawrel, her Bawret, 
* Caftrel, her Fack-Cafirel, ~" 

” Gofs-Hawk, her Taffel of a Gofs-Hawk. 

. Sparrow-Hawk, her Maflet.. . . 

fides all thefe, you have moreover thofe that 

bear the following Names, viz. Eyeffes, Branchers, 
Ramage, or SoarHawhs, Lentiners, Haggards, and 
Exstermev’d Haggars, of which more may be met 
in other Parts of this Work. 

- There are other Names to be obferved for 
Hawks, viz. the firft Year the is aSoar or Rammage 
Hawk, the fecond. an Intermtewer , the third 2 
white Hawk, then a Hawk of the firft Coat, and 


every Year a Hawk of fuch a Coat, as the fecorid,. 


third, fourth, or the like, fo long as the lives. 
The Male of an Eyes, is an Eyefs-Taffel, if a 
Brancher, a Brancher-Taffel, if a Lestiner, a Len- 
siner-Taffel ; of the Soar or Rammage-Hawk, the 
pureed ajel, and of a Haggard, the Haggerd- 


el. 

A Hawk is to be efteemed according to thefe 
‘Diverfities of Names and Times ; for by how 
“much the later you take her, by fo mach the more 
‘Difficulty will the be to be reclaimed and _man- 

ned. as being more baggardly or wilder of Nature, 
but being well mann’d, does make the beft Hawk 
for the Field. 

An Eyrie of Hawks confifts fometimes of more, 
 fometimes lefs in Number, four or five being a 
"good Eyrie, and feldom more. 
es 
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are the firft Year of a reddifh Plume; after they 
have mew’d they are bluifh, and the older they 
are the bluer, and whiter is the Male; and "tis 
obferved that the white Male proves the beft con- 
dition’d ; the dark Male is brave mettled, but fub- 
jetto crowing, that is, to fly’at Crows. 

The earlier a Hawk is hatched in the Year, the 
redder, brisker and. livelier will her Eyes be, 
which is her Excellency, and thews a good Hewé, 
and one to be in Health; for when fheis fick, her 
Eyes will be pale and wan. 

HAWKING; an Art, of which antient Au- 
thors, fuch as Ariftotle and Plinxy make no men- 
tion, from whence we may probably conje@ture 
it was unknown to them of that Age, elfe we 
fhould, without Doubt, have met with fome 
Tra&s thereof among: other Things of Antiqui- 
ty. Many of them tell us indeed, that the Eagle 
is a Bird of Prey, but none of them have obferv- 
ed, that this fierce and courageous Prince of the 
Air was ever reclaimed by the Art of Man: It 
is by Conftraint that the inferior Creatures obey 
us, and not without great Trouble, mixt with. 
frequent Danger ; of this there is no clearer De-. 


-monftration than this Art of Hawking, by which 


Means a Bird that by Nature is wild, ttrong, fwift 
and cruel, is brought to be tame and tra@able,, 
infomuch, that when fhe is at her own Liberty, ' 
foaring in the Air, yet fuch is her Compliance 


with and Obedience to her Matter, that at his 


Hollow, or Signal of the Lure, the defcends and. 
comes to his Fift. 
The Greeks and Latins finding the Faslcox of all 
other Birds of Prey, thé moft adventurons, hardy, 
and yet traGable, did communicate her Name to 
all others ; the one calling Hewks by the Name 
of Ferax, and the others by that of day Saas > 
The French have imitated them and we the French, 
and hence it comes that this Art has its Denomi- 
nation of Feslconty : The Art of Hawking is are 
rived to its Perfe€&tion in this our. Age, but at pre- 
fent is not fo much exercifed as in the laft Cen- 
tury. See Falconer. a 
PAWK-WEED ; in Lasix Hieracium, a Plant 
very like unto wild Lettice, whofe Stem is rough, 
of a dark red, prickly and hollow within ; the 
Leaves grow by Intervals, are very much indent- 
ed, though thofe at the Foot are the moft; the 
F lowers are yellow, though they afterwards turm 
as it were intO Flocks; the Root is fingle, ftrait 
and entirely like that of Lettice; the Stem yields 


‘a white, fharp and bitter Juice ; it grows in the 


Fields, in- unfrequented Places, and fometimes 
amongf Corn, and flourifhes from Fxly to Sep- 
tember. | 

It’s af a cold and fomewhat rae Heh Nature; 
they call it Hieraciam, becaufe the Milk or white 
Juice it yields, cures all Difeafes incident to the 
Eyes, if mix’d with Woman’s Milk; this Herb 
likewife is of ufe to preferve the Eye-fight, and 
there is a Water drawn from it, which is good 
againft a Cough, to allay the too much Heat of 
the Body, and to caufe Sleep as Poppy does. 

HAY-MAKING ; a Piece of Husbandry, for 
which the Uplands defigned for Mowing mut 
be fhut up the beginning of ner ee): but Low- 
Meadows and Marth: Lands not before April, ex- 
cept the Spring be very wet, and the Marches ve- 
ry poachy ; many feed till the firft of May, efpe- 
cially thofe that are in Danger of. overflowing : 
In the Spting let all the Sticks, Stohes and other 


| Trumpery be picked up, and the Mole-Hills 


{pread, 


> ee 


! 
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’ the Grafs, or Hay is mowed and put into the 
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{pread, otherwife they will bea Hindtance to the 
Mower ; and if the Meadows lye any Thing un- 
even, or have been poach’d in Winter time, they 
are to be rolled with a wooden Roller, by which 
Means the Mowers will beable tocut much clofer, 
and the Quantity of Hay will compenfate the 
Trouble. —_ 

' Asto the Time of Mowing, it mutt be accord- 
ing to the Growth or Ripenefs of the Grafs, no- 
thing being more a Prejudice tothe Cropthan mow- 
ing it too foon, becaute the Sap is not come out of 
the Root in a due Quantity, and when it is dry, it 
fhrinks away to nothing; neither yet muft it ftand 
too long till it has fhed its Seed, and that all the 
Sap is exhaufted, which is the only nourifhing Part 
for Cattle ; and therefore to know when Grafs is 
fit to be cut, it muft be carefully viewed, and if 
the Top looks brown, that it begins to incline the 
“Heads, and that the red Honey Suckle Flower 
begins to wither, which will ufually be about 
the middle or end of Fune, it is then ripe: As 
{oon as the Grafs is mowed, if there is fuch Store 
of it, that it lies thick in the Swath, fo that nei- 
ther. Air nor Sun can pafs freely through it, let 
the Hay-Makers follow the Mowers, and fpread 
ic abroad (except you fear wet, in which Cafe, it 
mult lye inthe Swath) and this is called Zedding 
of it; make itinto Grafs-Cocks at Night, and inthe 
Morning, as foon as the Dew is off the Ground, 
Spread it again and turn it, that it may wither on the 
Other fide; then feel it, and if it be found dry, it 
muft be made up into-Cocks; let it be fpread next 
Day again, and drawn.into long Rows, called 
Win-Rows, which is a convenient Way to dry 
the Hay, and renders it eafy to get together again, 
in cafe of Rain, to make up into large Cocks, 
which will fecure it from Wet,.-though they 
ftand'a Day or. two;:but before the large Cocks 
are carried in, they muft-be once opened and 
{pread.in the Sun, becaufe the Grafs is apt to give 
in the. Cock, and if any Rain happens to fall on 


the Hay, it muft not be turn’d till thé apper:Side 


be dry, for to turn the .wet Grafs to the moilt 
Earth , is the eafieft Way to rot it; neither are 
any of the Cocks to be opened till the outfide of 
them is dry; where thick leav’d Weeds are a- 
mongft the.Grafs, they will require more drying 
than ordinary Grafs does; and when the Weather 
is good,. all Hands are.to be employed to make 
goad the old Saying, of making Hay when the Sun 
Joines.——~- Mowing.of Land too often.and too 
long, is.a-very great Injury to it, except it be 
Land -that. is conftantly. mended with Water 
Floods, and therefore.where that Conveniency is 


wanting, feed. the mowing Lands once in three 


Years, or every other Year, if Manure cannot 
conftantly be got to keep them in Heart, for Feed- 
ing is as ufetul for Hay Ground, as Fallowing 
is for Corn Grounds ; nothing is to be faid of 
After-Crops, becaufe they are judged to be neither 
good forthe Land, nor yet the Hay good for Cattle. 
. HAY-SEED ; by Hay is underftood a Compo- 
fition of feveral forts of Plants growing in the 
Meadows, the Seed of which is gathered after 


Reek: This Seed is what is fown for green Quar- 
ters in Gardens; it fhould be winnowed before it 
is put into the Ground, in order to clear it from 
the Dirt and Filth contraGed in lying. This 
Seed mutt be always fown in Places dug tmooth, 
that'the Gardiner may be able to mow it the bet- 
ter,. when it is grown up: The Time of fowing 
is in March, and the Quarters for it are either in. 
: | k 


HEA. 
the fpacious Walks of a Park, or of a Star of Horn- 
Beam, or of a Goofe-Foot: There thould be al- 
Ways gravelled Paths kept roll’d on the Sides of 
thefe Walks, and a Line drawn along them to 
cut off all the Grafs that grows over the Edges of 
them; if it be done once or.twicea Year, they 
will be kept neat enough, In Perfons of Qua- 
lity’s Gardens, where Intereft is not fo much 
minded as Pleafure, the Gardiner fhould not wait 
till the Grafs is ripe before he mows it, but keep 
itas fhort as poffible,that he may have his Walks al- 
ways {mooth; bat good Husbands, and fuch as 
are chiefly intended in this Work, let the Grafs 
grow till it is perfeQly ripe, and then mow it for 

_Provender for their Horfes, és. 

HEAD-ACH; an Indifpofition of the Head, 
whereof the, internal Pains are diftinguithed ac- 
cording to the Places on which they feize; for if 
they be the Membranes that are affeéted, it comes 
to pafs on the Account of their Senfibility of 
Head- Aches ; if they are the Ventricles or Conduits 
through which the Animal Spirit is diftributed to 
the Organs of Senfe, and-to the Members, where 
the Defaults of Sentiment and Motion are form- 
ed, Apoplexies, Palfies, Epilepfies, Vertigo’s, In- 
cubus’s, or Catarrhs, fucceed: If it be the Sub- 
ftance of the Brain, where the Underftanding, 
Imagination and Memory, which are the principal 
Faculties of the Soul refide, the Effe@s will be 
: renfy, Madneis, Melancholy, Dotage, or Le- 
thargy, —_ 7 

An Head- Ach proceeding from Blood will difco- 
ver itfelf by the Face, inflamed Eyes, large and 
extended Veins, a raifed or high Pulfe, and that 
beats with Violence on the Sides of the Temples, 
and by an high: coloured and thick Urine, that 
fmarts when you. pifs. | | 

The Caufes may beeitherExcefs of Wine, good 
Cheer, unfeafonable Bathing, Sweats forced by ir- 

. tegular Exercifes, or too-much- Blood, | 

Young People.are more fubje& to it than Per- 
fous in. Years, .and therefore. more Blood mutt 
be taken from them, and oftner; and they mutt 
be cooled with Lemonades,: Orangeats, or Tif- 
fancs made with Golden Rennets, Barley and 

Dogs-Grafs, and with Julaps- compofed of the 

Water of Lettice,-Purflain, or Succory, in which 

an Ounce of the Syrup of Nenuphar or Violet 

muft be diffolved, with four. or five Drops of the 

Spirit of Sulphur or Vitriol. Give them from 

Time to Time fome. Glyfters: o£ the Deco@ion 

of Pot-herbs, adding thereto comman Honey and 

fome Spoonfuls' of Vinegas.; you may purge 
them the third or fourth Day with an Ounce and 


‘an half. of Caffia, diffolved in two Glaffes of 
‘Whey, or with.an Ounce of double Catholi- 


con diflolved in.a Glafs of Succory, or Lettice 
Water. ar re - 

While they are under Cure, apply to their Fore- 
heads fome . Linen Cloths, dipt in the Juice of 


_ Willow Leaves, Plantane, Purflain, or Petty- 


Morel, mixing therewith a little, Vinegar. 
If the Pain continues after .the fifth Day, you 


‘ muft endeavour to make them bleed at the Nofe, 
' by tickling the Infide of it with a Hog’s Brittle, 


or opening a Vein in the Forehead, efpecially if 


.the Pain bein the hind Part of the Head. 


You may make ufe of fome Narcoticks, which 
fhould be rather fmelled to than applied ; or elfe 
flit ayoung Pigeon or Chicken, and apply it hot to 
the Head; you may take an Ounce of the Oil of 


‘Rofes, with half an Ounce of Vinegar, two 
iOunces of Purflain or Lewtice Water, wherein 
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dip fome Linen Cloths, and apply them a little 
limber tothe Forehead. 
As forthofe who are more in Years, you muft 
order Bleeding, or rather apply Leeches behind 
their Ears, and they mutt alfo be purged oftner 
than the others, either with Manna or 
Succo Rofaram. 


For Women and Maidens, befides the Ute of 
the forefaid Remedies, they. mult be bled in the 


Foot, if they have nor their Menjfes regularly. 
As toa Regimen of Life, they muft forbear 
the Ufe of Beef and Mutton, Pigeons and Eggs, 


and feafon their Broths with Lettice, Purflain, 
Sorrel or Capers, or with the Juice of Oranges; 


they muft fleep moderately, and be {paring in all 
forts of Exercifes, avoid all Chagreen and Solici- 
tade, walk pretty much before Meals, or ref 
after. 

The Head-Ach fometimes arifes from Céholer, 
as tothe Caafes and Symptoms; Hunger, Cho- 
Jer, Watchings, or Fatigues, Fumes of Wine, or 
Koc atid dry Vi@buats, and every Thing which 
may inereafe Or irritate the Bile, will caufe this 
Head-Ach, which molt commonly feizes upon 
Perfons of a hot Conftitution, in.the hotteft Sea- 
fons, in the Vigour of their Years, and on {uch 
as apply themfelves too much to Bafinefs, Study 
and Labour; they have a pale Countenance, Bit- 
ternefs in their uths, very dry Tongues, Lips 
and Noltrils; this Pain fometimes turns into a 
Megrim, and one while feizes the right, and 
fometimes the left fide of the Head. 

To cure this fort of Head-Ach as foon as may 
be, Recourfe muft prefently be had to bleeding, 
after you have firft prepared the Body by fome 
Glyfters of a. common DecoGion, into which 
you muft put Honey, Nenuphar, and fome Spoen- 
fuls of Verjuicé or Vinegar ; they mutft in the 
Evenings have Juleps, made either with Succory, 
or Purilain Water, or a Tiffane, the Syrup of 
Apples, or that of the Water Lily, to which add 
tour or five Drops of the Spirit of Sulphur or Vi- 
triol to each Glafs. : eed 

If the Pam continues after the third Day, you 
snuft bleed again on the fourth, and cake a Vomit 
on the fifth, either of two Ounces of Emetick 
Wine, three or four Grains of Crocas Metalloram, 
or Emetick Tartar ; or elfe you may take an 
Handful of Raves, and as much Hyflop, which 
boil in three:Chopines of Water till half of it is 
confamed, and to four Ounces of this DecoGion 
add an Ounce of Honey *and a Spoonful of Vi- 
negar, which:the Patient malt drink: If this Me- 
dicine has not a thorough Effedt, it may be repeate 
ed as often as the Party finds Relief by it: Orhers 
prefcribe an Ounce of Oil, two Ounces of Sor-' 
rel Juice, and an Ounce of. Honey, which they 
mix in a Glafs of warm Water, and make the 
Patient drink it, 


Twe Days after the Vomit, he mutt be purged 


with an Ounceof mundified Caffia, and a Dram 
of Cream of Tartar, whether ina Bolus, or dif- 
folved in a Glafs of Whey, or with an Ounce of 
double Catholicon, diffolved in Veal or Chicken. 
Broth, or'in a Tiflane. 

He muft from Time to Time fauff up his Nofe 
the Juice of Béet, or of Elder Lieaves, mixed. 
with a little Honey, or Porridge without Satt ; 
three Hours after Supper, let him take a Dram 
of Treacle, with as much Conferve of Buglofs ; 
but if the Pain is not removed, let four or ‘five 
Grains of Opiutn be diffolved in feven or eight 
Spoonfuls. of Plantane, Rofe, or Betony Water, 


ablers of | ‘wherein wet fome Linen C] 


that will bathe. 


| with Water, or elfe drink 


then through. 
therein, ap- 


and fnuff upa Eettle of it now and 
his Nofe, and dipping Linen Cloths 
ply them to his Forehead aud Temples; or elfe 
diffolve four or five Grains of Camphire, in ei- 


ther Lettice, Petty Morel, or Purflain Water; 
oths, and apply them 
to the Forehead ; thofe who can bear Cup _ | 


will fooner be relieved; and fo will alfe tho 


As to their Regimen, 


they muft as much as paf- 
fibly they can ghey 


avoid fatiguing their Bodies and 


. Spirits ; they fhould eat nothing but moift F ood, 
, and fuch as is very juicy; thun all Things that are 


vaporous, as alfo all Legumes that have that Qua- 
lity: They mut qualify their Wine very well 
ood {weet Water. 
Cyder, or Small Beer, and their Broths thould be 
feafoned with Lettice, Purflain, Sorrel, Verjuice and 
-Spinage; Fruit, fuch as Apples, Melons, Plumbs, 
Ne@arines and Peaches are not bad far them, no 
more is Fifh fometimes : Women are advifed to 
be circumfpe& in the Point of Bleeding amd Purg- 
ing in cafe they are with Child, and fo are Maid- 
ens a little before the Time they expe their 
Menfes. 

_ The Head-Ach arifes fometimes from Phlegm; 
fimple Phlegm is not the Caufe of this Pain, but 
coming to overflow and. exceed its Bounds, then 
it is that it caufes this Head-Ach, which often pre= 
fages fatal and mortal Diftempers, as an Apoplexy, 
Palfey, Catarrhs, or Lethargy. 

That which may Seo this Superfluity of 
Phlegm, is long Sleeping, an idle and gluttonous 
war of Life, the Ufe of moift Food, and much 

Ine. : 

The. Forerunners of it are an heayy Pain in 
the hinder Part. of the Head, which {eizes the Part 
before three a Clock in the Morning, and lafts 
till nine 5 he will dream of Waters, Rain and 


_ Rivers, his Face will be pale, and his Eyes fwel+ 
ted; his U will” ! ’ 


uderftanding will be as it were flupifi- 
ed; he will be incommoded with continual Opit= 
ting, and make whitihh and muddy Water, his 
Pulfe will beat but flowly, and his Belly be 


Jax. 8 ) 

If:the Phlegm be fweet, the. Spittle will be 
white and a litle thick, attended, with Belchings, 
aod the Stomach fatigued, after eating and: drink- 
ing : If it be. falt, the Mauth. will be. dry, the 
Party thirhy, wantiag an Appetite, reaching tp 
vomit, with Puitles in bis Forehead, aad his Wa- 
ter will, be yellow ; if it be acid, the. Belchings 
will be fharp; if ic be as. it. were-glafly, the Spit- 
tle is infipid, thick and clear, like Glafé or. Cry 


‘fal, and his Stool will be lathered. 
‘. He that wonld keep himfelf free from this Ma- 
.}ady, ought to follow another Regimen of Life, 


and to purge at, every Wane of the Moan, with 
Manna, or Pills of Aloes, Agaric, or Angelica, 


‘which he mutt rake before he fits down to Supper ; 


or with half an Ounce of the Tablets, either of 
Gitro Diacharmi, or Diaphenic ; the Dofe muft 


be according tathe Age and Completion of the 


erfon, and the Seafon of the Year. 
In the Intervals of Purging, he muft takeinthe - 
Mornings fafting a Dram of Treacle or Orvie- 


, tan. diffolved ina little Wine, and at Night when 


he goes to Bed, he muft ule the following Li- 


_quor,. 


Take an Handful of Juniper Berries, the fame 


Quantity of {mall Sage half dried, an Handful of 


Hyffop and Rofemary, an Handful of Elder 


‘Flowers, and eighteen Cloves; infule the whole 


cogether 


e . . = 
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together in two Pints of Brandy, Parss Meafure, 
with a Pound of Sugar, ftop it up well in a Bor- 
tle, and take a Spoonful or two ata ‘Time. 

You may alfo make ufe of a Powder like that 
made of two Pinches of Ginger, Sage, Rue and 
Marjoram, with half a dozen Cloves; but if you 
have not this Powder, you’may infufe all the faid 


Herbs in a Chopine of white Wine, and every 


Morning putting it intoche Hollow of your Hand 
fnutf ic up your Nofe ; you may alfo endeavour 


_ to chew as foon as you are up, either fome Sage, 


Clove, or Bartram Root, or elfe the Seed of 
Stavesacre, or throft a Hen, or Turkey Cock 
Quill into your Throat, which will not fail to 


' help you to difcharge a good Quantity of Phlegm 


at the Mouth: The ufe of the Decocion of Guai- 
acuin, Box, or Sarfaparilla, of which takea Glafs 
or two Morning and Evening as you go to Bed, 
Will prove very efficacious againft this Diftemper: 
You are from Time to Time to put Veficatories 
behind the Ears, or a Plaifter of Betony upon the 
Satara Coronalis, or of Burgundy Pitch between 
our Shoulders, ora Cauftick at the Nape of the 
eck, or on the Arm or Leg; or elfe you may 
take a Pan, and roalt Millet, Anife and Fennel, 
witha little Salt therein; after which put the whole 
into a Bag, and apply it to the Head. 
The Patient fhould have always by him fome- 
thing that is agreeable co {mell to, as Oranges and 


~ Lemons ftuck with Cloves, Spirit of Wine, Trea- 


-_ 


cle Water, Apoplectick Water, Queen of Hun- 
gery Water, Balfam of Perxz, or fome other ar- 
tificial Matter. | 

As to Point of Diet, he fhould drink Wine 
mixed witha little Water, and eat rather dry than 
moift Food, and the fame fhould be feafoned with 
Pepper, Nutmeg, Clove and Muttard: After 
Meals he may ule either a little Rofa Solis, Spanifb 
Wine, Claret, or Wormwood Wipe, or eife 
take a Spoonful of this digeftive Powder. 
_ Take Anife, Fennel and Cinnamon, of each 
two Drams, Cummin, Galanga and Iris, of each 
one Dram, and fix Cloves, reduce the wholeinto 
Powder, and mix it with five Ounces of Sugar 
well pulverized. oes. 
: When the Head-Ach proceeds from Melancholy, 
the Symptoms thereof are, that it difturbs the Un- 
derftanding, takes away the Memory, deftroys 
the Faculties of the Animal Spirit, and threatens 
the Perfon with feveral ea gh Diftempers. 

Thofe who are generally troubled with it, 
breathe with Difficulty, have an obfcare Colour 
Jarge and extended Veins, a prefs’d, {mall and 


deep Pulfe; they are more hairy than others, lean ' 
and dry, cannot fleep without much Inquietude, , 
and have troublefome Dreams. ‘ | 


It very often befals thofe who have been cured 
of the Piles, or had fome old Ulcers healed, and 
fome Caufticks ftopt: It alfo befals Women and 
Maidens whofe Menfes are ftopt, whether through 
fome Accident, or the Diforders of the Hu- 
mours. 

The Cures that are prefcribed for the Head-Ach 


‘arifing from Phlegm, may be ufed faccefsfully for 


this Evil. However it muft be obferved that in 
cafe there be a Suppreffion of the Emrods, or that. 
the Menjes are ftopt, that the Parties fhould be 


-bled once in the Arm, and afterwards in the 


Foot; and it would do well, if they have Conve- 


‘niency to bathe ina River or an Houfe: They: 


mutt eat neither Garlick, Onions, nor other Le- 
yurnes, which may atfect the Brain ; they may be 


purged either with double Catholicon, or the. 


-Gommoded therewith by Reafon of the Heat of 


Confe@tion of Hamech, Sena, Mirabolans, Epi- 
thyme, Cafcute, or Fumfitory, Agaric, or Aloes 
Pills: They fhould keep their-Bodies open, by 
utting inco their Broth two Spoonfuls of the 
Wales of Violet Leaves, or three or four Spoon- 
fuls of the Juice of Mallows or Mercurialis ; 
or. elfe they may put two Spoonfals of Brandy 
into a Glafs of Water, and take it fafting. 

There is an Head-Ach, which proceeds from thé 
Entemperature of the Braim, which Intemperature 
being cold and moift,; predominates therein ; the 
Face is of a pale Colour; and often fwell’d, the 
Head heavy, and the Party has a continual Incli- 
nation to fleep, is flow in all his A@ions, and 
has a frequent Defluxion of pituitous Staff from 
the Brain, through the Nofe and Mouth. 

To refit this Evil, you areto inake ufe of thofe 
Remedies which are prepared to corre& the cold 
aud moift Intemperature of the Brain ; fuch as 
the Roots of Angelica, Cyperous, Valerian, Pe- 
ony, Leaf of Betony, Sage, Primrofe, and Balm 
fae the Seeds of Anife and Fennel, Bay and 

uniper Berries, with the Flowers of the Linden 
Tree, little Centory, and Lily Convally, of which 
the Phyficianis prepare feveral Remedies for thePoor. 

Bleeding is more rarely praétifed in this fort of 
Difteinper than purging, unlefs the Party has a 
grofs Body ; the Purges are prepared of a Decoc- 
tion of the Things aforefaid, wherein three Drams 
of Sena is infufed, and they diffolve therein half 
a Dram of the Powder of Hermoda@il ; or elfe 
you may takea Dram of the fame Powder, and 
make. fome Pills of it with a little Syrup of pale 
Rofes, and have Recourfe to thofe Medicines 
that purge away Phiegm. ee. 

After repeated Purges make ufe of particular 
Remedies that purge the Brain, by bringing away 
the Humours through the neareft Paflages, as 


‘through the Nofeand Month. 


You will clear the Brain thtough the Nofe, if 
you boil fome Marjoram and Sage Leaves in 
Water, and let the Patient take four Ounces of 
this Deco@ion, with four Spoonfuls of white. 
Wine, and putting it upon the Palm of his Hand, 
let him {nuff it up his Nofe. | 

To the fame end you may take two Dratns of 
Hermodactil, with fome Betony and Pimpernel 
Leaves, or Pimpernel with red Flowers, which 
you mutt boil in half a Setier of Water, till half 
is confumed, to which add four Spoonfuls of 
white Wine, and let it be fnuffed up the Nofe. 

Sternutatories, or Remedies that promote Sneez- 
ing will ferve for the farne Purpofes, which yor 
may prepare with the Powder of Rofemary and 
Marjoram Leaves, to a Dram of which add a 
dozen Grains of Hellebore in Powder and fnuff 
it up. 

You will meet with nothing more eafy nor 
more ufeful for a Sternutatory, than the Flower 
of Lily Convally dried, and reduced into Pow- 
der. 
You may likewife clear the Brain by chewing 
in the Morning fafting, the Root of Bartram, 
Angelica, Valerian, and Malterwort, Orange and 
Lemon-Peels dried, Bay Leaves and Juniper Ber- 
ries ; andif you would chew them with more S2a- 
tisfaction, ftrew a little Sugar upon them. | 

You muft in like manner prepare a Gargarifin 
to the fame end, by boiling the Roots, Rinds 
and Leaves of the fame with fome Hydromel. ‘ 

Thofe whofe Brains are troubled naturally with 
this cold and moift Intemperature, and are not in- 
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the Bowels, and are ufed to Tobacco, Pet them 
continue the ufe of it by chewing and fheezing ; 
ie may prepare Troches to be chewed in the 
orning, for which take two Drams of Tobacco 
Leaves, and two Drams of Angelica or Cyper- 
ous Roots, and make a Powder of them, which 
mix with a fufficient Quantity of Honey for your 
Troches. _— 
- You are to take Notice, that the ufe of Reme- 
dics to be taken in at the Nofe, is not fo proper, 
when the Patient is troubled with a Polypus, or 
the like, or fubje& to Bleeding, Vertigo, Epilepfy, 


ora Defluxion in the Eyes, and that the uling of 


thofe Medicines, which bring the Humour from 
the Brain into the Mouth is lefs dangerous, unlefs 
for thofe who have a weak Breaft, and eafily re- 
ceive the Humours of the Brain upon that Part : 
Other Cures there are for the Head-Ach, but thefe 
Prefcriptions fhall fuffice. 

HEAD-ACH;; a Diftemper incident to Oxen ; 
the great Running of the Eyes and Noftrils are in- 
fallible Signs of the Pain the Beaft feels in his Head, 
and efpecially when this Running is attended with 
the following Symptoms, wz. that he tumbles 
about much, groans andhas a {wollen Face, and 
is hotter than ufual. 

To effe&@ a Cure, take fome Garlick that is 

well pounded, let it be infufed cold for two Hours 
in fome Wine; let it be fyring’d into his Noftrils, 
and it will very much contribute to the Difcharge 
of thofe Humours ; but Care muft be taken at the 
fame Time that -his Head be not fuffered to grow 
cold. 
_ Another Way. of knowing that Oren are trou- 
bled with the Head-Ach is, when they forbear 
eating and hang down their Ears ; and another 
Remedy for it,.is to rub his Tongue with fome 
pounded Thyme, mixt with Wine, Garlick and 
pulverized Salt, Barley Water mixed with Wine 
will alfodo. A Handful of Laurel-Leaves put 
down his Throat, or the Rind of Pomegranate 
are proper Remedies; fo is Mirrh to the Bignefs 
of a Bean fteep’d in two or three Quarts of Wine, 
and infufed into his Noftrils. 

HEAD-ACH;; a Difeafe to which a Hore is 
fubje& as well as moft other Animals: It proceeds 
either from fome inward Caufe, as from fome 
Cholerick Humours bred in the Panicles of the 
Brain, or from fome outward Caufe, as fome ex- 
-tream Heat or Cold, or fome fudden Blow or 
noifome Savour: The Signs are, the Horfe will 
hang down his Head and Ears, his Eyes will be 
dim, fwollen and, waterifh, and he will forfake 
his Meat. - ‘ 

You mut make him fneeze by Fumigation in 
order to a Cure; then bleed him in the Palate, 
keeping him fafting for fourteen Hours after: In 
the next Place fpurt Wine, wherein Euphorbium 


and Frankincente have been boiled, into his No- | 


{trils: Though others prefcribe to bleed him three 
Mornings together, then to walk him,a while af- 
terwards to cloath him, and to cover his Temples 
with a Plaifter of Pitch; let him eat but little and 
fland in a dark Stable. | . 
~ HEAD-LAND, a Term in Agriculture, being 
Lands plowed athwart at the end of the other 
Lands. rok 
- HEAM; a Term in refpe@ to Brute Beafts, 
that fignifies the fame Thing as the After-Birth in 
Women; and the Things which ae a tO ex- 
el or bring ic away, are Thyme, Winter Suc- 
cory and Peny Royal boiled in white Wine and 
‘given inwardly : So does common Horehound, 


‘boiled in the fame fort of Wine; as Dittany put 


up in Peffory, drives forth the dead Foal, fo it 
expels the Secondine : Angelica does the fame, fo 
does Partley-Seeds, Alexanders, Hops, Fennel, 


‘Savin and Bay-Berries : So likewife the Powder 


ot the infide of the wrinkled Skin of the Gizzard 
of a Hen that lays, dried and given in white 
ine. 

HEART BURN, a troublefome Pain, for 
which take calcin’d Oyfter-Shells, as found on 
the Sea-Coalt, lec them be fo well wathed by 
time, as to be as white within and without as 
Mother of Pearl, dry them well by the Fire, and 
let them be beaten and fitted as fine as it is poffi- 
ble ; with half a Pound of this Powder mix half 
a Pound of Sugar, well beat and (ifted ; wet this 
with a Spuonful or two of Milk and Water to 
make it avery {tiff Pafte, then mould it neatly into 
Lozenges, and bake them very dry in an Oven that 
is not too hot, for fear of difcolouring them: They 
do beft when every Thingisdrawn. This docs fo 
effectually fweeten that four Humour in the Sto- 
mach, which caufes this Diftemper, that it noe 
only prevents it, but helps Digeftion, and fecures 
you from all the ill Effeats that are the Confequences 
of it: It has been recommended on the Experi- 
ence of a Perfon of Worth, who had fuffered ex- 
treamly till this Specifick was difcovered; and in- 
deed, this Medicine may be reafonably fuppofed 
to work the Cure it is prefcribed for, if we will 
be at the Pains to try its immediate Power over the 
fharpeft Vinegar. 

Take from fifteen or twenty, to thirty or forty 
Grains of Crabs-Eyes, known commonly in the 
Shops by the Name of Lapides Cancrorum, redu- 
ced to very fine Powder ; and either take it alone, 
or in any convenient Conferve or Syrup: ’Tis 
for the moft part beft to take this Medicine when 
the Stomach is empty. | 

Take half a Dram at leaft of finely powdered 
red Coral, and give it from Time to Time in any 
convenient Vehicle, till the Patient be reliev’d : 
Tis an eafy Remedy, which long continued, does 
much deftroy Acidities or Heart-Barnings in the 
Stomach. . 

HEART-SICK ; a Diftemper incident to Oxex, 
and may be known by the frequent panting of 
the Flanks, accompanied from Time to Time 
with an Inclination to vomit, which will make 
them hold down their Heads, and difcover much 
Sadnefs in their Looks. | | ) 

The Quantity of about two Beans of good Or- 
vietan, put into a Chopin of Claret,is a fovereign 
Remedy againft this Diftemper, which when the 
Beaft has {wallowed, you muft rub his Chops 
with fome Garlick, and two Hours after, you 
muft prepare a large Salad for him, confifling of 
Leeks, Scallions, Chibols, Celery, and other 
ftrong Herbs proper to the Seafon, which you 
muft give him to eat with Vinegar and Salt, and 
this will cure him. 

HEATH, the Name that is generally given to 
thofe wild Plants that grow on barren Grounds, 
or Commons: Now Heath being in many Places 
very neceffary for firing, where other Fuel is not 
to be got, the cutting up of the Turf is a very 
good Way to deftroy it, efpecially if the Athes 
be laid on the Places where itis cut off, it being an 
extraordinary good Manure for Land; the Price of 
cutting the Turf iscommonly cight Pence a Load, 
five hundred of Turf being reckoned to a Load. 

HEAULME, or as they write it Hleawme, the 
Heralds Term for a Helmet or Head-piece. 

HECTICK, 


a 
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HECTICK-FEVER; a Diftemper that con- 
veys and infinuates itfelf infenfibly into all Parts 
of the Body, and makes it fo poor and lean, that 
it muft neceflacily fink under it: It’s very difficult 
to know the beginning of this Evil, which makes 
People often fo far negle& the Means of Cure, 
that afterwards become of no Effe@. To mind 
this Diftemper carefully, and to diftinguifh it from 
others, you muft at firft obferve, if the Pulfe is 
always weak, fmall and frequent, whether it in- 
creafes as foon as the Party has din’d or fupp’d, 
whether he does not feel about the Arteries, Hands 
or Soles of the Feet, a Heat which difcovers it 
felf by the Touch ; when the Diftemper arrives 
to the fecond Degree, you may difcern fomething 
like Greafe {wimming on the Surface of his Wa- 
ter, and perceive by the Eye thatthe Body finks and 


waites, that the Skin grows hard and very dry, and | Q: 


chat the Pulfeis more extended, fmallerand weaker: 
But if it is come to the laft Degree, the Eyes are 
fank, and it is with Difficulty the Party can open 
the Eye- Lids, which are fo deprefs'd, that he feems 
to be afleep, and yet he can have no Reft: His 
Temples are funk, his Forehead extended and dry, 
his Face of a lead Colour and greafy, Belly flat 
or deprefs'd ; and laftly, the Patient becomes fo 
frightfal, that whatever was human in him, is fo 
altered, that nothing remains but the Form of a 
Skeleton, §«= -.| | 
- This Fever rarely comes of itfelf, it very ofteri 
fucceeds a burning or continued Fever, Ulcers of 
the Lungs, St. Astbory’s Fire, or fometimes @ 
Goxorrbea too foon ftopt, or bleeding at the 
Mouth, or the Pox after it has been cured. 
If this Fever once comes to the third Degree, 
there is no Remedy for it, and therefore to pre- 
vent its coming to the fecond, you mutt bathe for 
a Month or fix Weeks in the Bath ; it muft at 
 firft be a little hot, and towards the latter end let 
the Patient accuttom himfelf co bear it 2 little 
cold ; or elfe let Fomentations be applied to the 
Belly and Reins twice or thrice a Day, with 
‘Cloths fteep’d in warm Water. | 

He may in the Day Time fup fome Veal or 
Chicken Broths, feafoned with Purflain, Lettice, 
Buglofs and Borrage; and if it fhould happen in 
Melon Seafon, let him eat fome of them, as alfo 
Citruls and Cucumbers, in Soups, or otherwife ; 
he may alfo eat raw Fruits, fuch as Almonds, 
Figs, Neétarines, Apples and Pears. 

3 be his drink be either {mall Beer, Bran Water, 
Cyder, Spring Water_with a litle Wine, or Bar- 
Jey Water, with the Roots of Water Lily, or a 
little Liquorith and Raifins. — | 
" He muft eat very moderately, and let him ra- 
ther doit, tho’ but very little at a Time, four or 
five Times a Day ; for his Stomach might other- 
‘wife be incommoded, becaufe of the little natu- 
ral Heat therein: He may fometimes eat Sweet- 
bread, fometimes Broth, Gruel now and then, 
undified Barley or Panado’s; often Frogs, Snails, 
Tortoife, or good Fith ; the Ufe of Ailes Milk, 
and after that of Cows or Goats Milk, will alfo 
ferve for Food and Phyfick. 
. But if the flow Fever proceeds from an Ulcer 
‘in the Lungs, it muft be managed as you do a 
‘Confumption, but if from other Caufes or Acci- 
dents, have Recourfe to the Rules before fet 
down. 

HEDGE, an Inclofure made in the Country 
with the Branches of Trees, of which there are’ 
two Sorts, viz. Quick, and dead Hedges; the laft 
js made with Sticks, Stakes, and the Branches of 
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dry Trees; But the other fort is ever the bet and 
therefore to be moft preferrd ; they beitig of ‘ex- 
ceeding great ufe when they are well looked: after, 


and they will by their Prickles ftop up:the Paffage 
of moft Animals into the taclofures: Thefe kinds 
of Hedges are of long Duration, and ‘4gt¢eable ta 
the Sight, efpecially when clipt artfully and ia 
due Seafon ; fo that they may reprefene Walls clad 
with green. Care fhould be taken that they may 
be planted or fet in Earth that agrees with them 
which fhould be of the middling ‘fort, and ‘no 
quite bad, for in that Cafe they will but. languifh, 
and never become a good ‘Fericé ‘for Man or 
Beaft: Several wild Plants generally make good 
Hedges, fach as the White Thorn, Patwte ofe- 
Tree and Holly-Oak, which Articles may be con- 
fulted, as alfo Thorns, Fence, Garden-Fence, and 
uick-Set. Oe oes hy keg! oe 
HEDGE-HYSSOP, of wild Rxfa, catted by 
fome Panacea Chironea, aid in Latin Heltanthe- 
mum, or Flos Solis, a Plant that*has Leaves‘ almoft 
as long as thofe of Hyffop, producing 3 Fiower fike 
that of Cinquefoil, but larger, and-as yellow. a5 
Gold ; it fends forth feveral Mender Shoots, as 
hard as Wood; the Root has two vee 
which extend themfelves on one fide and the cher 
between two Earths ; they are very hairy, and. as 
hard as Wodd: This Plant gtdws oo Mount, Pe- 
lins in Theffaly, in fertil Places. °° 280" 
This Plant is good to heal Ulcers arid‘‘to Rop 
Blood ; it alfo cures Ulcers ia the Mouth ané 
ape Parts, if you wath them with its Deco@ion 
in Wine; it is likewife, if drank, good againft . 
Spitting of Blood; and its pounded Roots will 
put a ttop to the fupérabounding of the JMen- 


rua. , 
HEDGE-HOG, or Shrew Bites.’ See: Adder 


sang. | c 
HEDGE-MUSTARD,, 2:Plant geowing in 
great Plenty in many Parts of Exgiasd, and: flow- 
ers about Faly and Aaga/t: It is biting -and’pun- 
gent, not unlike common Moftard, and is in‘like 
manner operative and difcuffive: It is preftribed 
chiefly in Afthmas, Infar@ions of the Lungs, and- 
Chronical Coughs. Lobelias gives it a high Cha- 
raGter for many Purpofes, and. ‘rticularty for ‘be- 
ing, a fpeedy Cure to a fettled Hoarfnefs, 
ELLEBORE, in Leasin Helleboras or Veratrum, 
s Name given co two or. three different forts -of 
Plants, the one is called white fdellebore, and is of 
two Kinds; another they call black HeHebore, 
and the third is known by the Name of the black 
Hellebore of Hippocrates. - +. te ae eS 
The Stem of the white Hellebore; which is round, 
ftrait and hollow, grows two or three Foot high, 
and the Leaves of itare Of two Sorts ; thofe which 
befer the Stem below are ftreak’d, plaited and 2 
little hairy, and like enough to thofe of Gentian, 
but thofe which grow on the upper Part are {tnal- 
ler, and ftand at agreater Diftance from one anoe 
ther; the Flowers have feveral Leaves ftanding in 
the Form of a Rofe, of a Grafs Colour, dark, 
white, and ranged in the manner of long Fars of 
Corn at the Top of the Stem: The Fruit which 
fucceeds the Flower, contains the Seed which are 
like enough to Wheat ; thé Root js a thick, white 
and fibrous Head. te ee ane 
The other white Hellebore differs from this, for 
that the Leaves which encompaf$ the Srem are 
narrower, and that the Colour of the Flowers is 
darkifh, or a red brown. . ue 
Thefe two Plants grow every where in hot 


Countries, and in rugged and mountainous: — 
wie te i eee oe 
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‘up into Bundles by Thatching. See Thatching. 
‘HELIOTROPE. See SuneFlower:. : ee 
HEMLOCK, in Latis Cicate, a Plant thae 

grows much like Parfley, and it is fo dificult to 
iftinguifh them when they are young, that in alP 

Probability they have been fometimes gathered and 
fold together; for ic mutt be obferved here, that 
there have been many Inftances of Perfons, and 
fometimes whole Families, being fuddenly taker 
il], fo as to occafion Sufpicion of Poifon, when 
they have had Reafon to fufpe& it in the Parley, 
by having eaten ftuffed Beef, as it is common, or 
fome otherFood where that Has been ufed : It has 
fo much indeed of the Difrepuration of .being poi- 
fonous, that it is never taken inwatdly, unlefs by 
fuch accidéntal Miftakes as now mentioned, a- 
gainft which Perfons of all Conditions ought to 
be on their Guard, and yet we do not nieet with 
any Inftance where it has proved mortal, 
though manyare fo canght with it: Ie firft affeds 
the Perfons with a Giddinefs of the Head, and 
Dimnefs of Sight, and afterwards operates vio« 
lently by Vomit and Stoot. Fat Broths, and oily, 
foftning Liquors are good in fuch Accidents, te 
defend the Stomach and Bowels againft fuch Vel- 
lications. After its Fury is over, whieh does noe 
lait long, it leaves fometimes a Dofinefs o¢ Hea 
vinefs to fleep, and goes off without any-farthee 
Mifchief. The Ocwanthe, which Wepfer defcribes 
under the Name of Cicuta beer ea Dr. Mead 
thinks very probabty to be the Poifon, which was 
wfed fo much of old, efpeciatty at Asbens, for 
killing; but he fays, the common ‘Hemlock is noe 
by much fo malignant ; bot though it generally 
ftands reyeéted from afl inward ufe, for its poifon- 
ous Qualities, it is bY many in Efteem ourwardly 
for the Splees and Hypochoxdriack Inflations : Its 
Juice is boited up with Gums, and fuch conveni- 
ent Ingredients as are neceffaty for the Form: of a 
Plaifter; and the College df Phyficians has ond 
that bears its Name, which isthus prepared: Take 
fout Ourices of the Juice of Hemlock Leaves; 
Squillitick, Vinegar, and Gam Ammoniack, of 
each eight Ounces, diffolve the Gem in the ‘Faice 
and Vinegar, after an Infufion, then ftrain and re- 
duce it into thé Confiftence of a Plaifter accord- 
ing to Art; it fs eo much prefcribed in the 
abovementioned Cafe, as likewife to difcuf$ 
hard, ‘flatulent, or cold Tumozers in other Parts. 

Hemlock is \ikewitfe a dangerous Plant, -efpeci= 
ally to Horfes; who when they eat of it they will 
hing down their Heads, and reel in fuch a man- 
ner, that they will ‘fall againft the Walls; for 
which you muft bleed them prefently in the Head, 
and chafe ft with a Chopin of old Wine, til the 
Beafts are cuted. ana , 

HEMP, in Latin Canwabis, is of two Sorts, 
one which grows wild and near Marfhes, and the 
other fs our Garden Hemp: Hemp is a Plant which 
fhoots out a ftrait and {quare Stem of about the 
Height of a Man ; its Leaves reprefent an open 
Hand; they are of a brown, green Colour, and 
of a difagreeable Smell ; there is a male or 


The Roats ‘are’ brought from Dauphiny and Bur- 


gundy. . — 

; The Root of the white Hellebore will work up: 
wards and downwards, but with too much Vio- 
lence, not to beranked inthe Number of Poifons; 
being réduced into Powder, it is ufed inftead of 
Tobacco ; they likewife ufe it for the Mange ia 
Sheep, and in Remedies prefcribed for Horfes. 

The Leaves of black Hellebore grow at the Er- 
tremities of long Stalks, marked with purple 
Specks, to the Number of nine upon each, and 
tanged Jike ‘an, open Hand, ‘very green, and in- 
dented in the Edges; the Flowers grow upon a 
Pedicle, which arifes between thofe Stalks, and 
they have’ five Leaves difpofed in the Form of @ 
large Rofe, of a Carnation Colour, or white mix- 
ed with red, or elfe purpled; there are feveral 
Cornets ftanding Crown-wife, placed at the Bafis 
of the Piftil, between the Stamina, which are 
yellow, and the Leaves; the Fruits contain in 
them. Seeds ‘that are’ finall, ‘almoft ‘round and 
Black ; the Roots are ‘black without and gray 
within © 6 OU / 

~ This Plant grows on Mountains, and in rugged 
yaaa Placés; it is brought from the 
Mp, ——_ 

The Root has a purging Quality, and it will 
work you upwards and downwards: It is made 
ule of jn Cafes of Madnefs, in Quartan Agues 
and Hypochondriack Melancholy; it is reduced 
into a bhe Powder; the Dofe is from half a Scru- 
pletoa Dram... -, a 

| The,black Hellebore of Hippocrates may be pla: 
ced. among the Species of Rawynculxs’s; the 
Stems proceeding from the Root are fimall and 
fender ;..the Leaves are a little indented like Fen- 
nel; the Flowers confit of fixteen Leaves that 
are oblong, channelled, appearing Rofe-wift, and 
of a..yellow Colour! The Fruits contain Seeds 
of an.oval. Form: The Root has a tharp and bit- 
ter Fafte, and is like enough to that of the com- 
mon plack Hellebore; but the Fibres are {thaller, 
and ata greater Diftance from one anothet. 

_ ‘aig Plant like the others grows on Mountains, 
in dry, kueaed and unfrequented Places. — 

"1M. Tosrxefors fays, the black’ Hellebore of the 
Ancients grew in the Ifland of Anticyra, along 
the Coalt of the Black Sea, and that it is very 
common at the Foot of Mount Olympus. 

_ The Root pf the black Hellebore of Hippocrates 
Sperates much more ftrongly than the former ; 
and for the reft it is proper for, the fame Difeafes ; 
and the. whole Plant applied extérnally is dif- 


on ; a 
‘ HELLEBORINE, in Latin Helleborina, and 
by us white wild Hellebore ot Nofewort, a Plant 
whofe Stems grow about a Foot and an half 
high; they are round, without Branches, and pow- 
_ dred as it were with Flower; the Leaves, though 
wery {mall, are like thofe of the white Hellebure, 
from whence the Plant bas the Name Helleborine; 
the Flowers have fix unequal, white and herby 
Leaves; the Stems are garnifhed with them till 
within half Way of them: Its Fruit fomewhar } fruitful, and a female or barren Hemp ; the male 
gefembles a Lanthorn with three’ Sides ; it con- i eles produces no Flowers but bears Seeds, and 
tains very fmall Seed, like Saw-Duft; the Root '| the female on the contrary bears Flowers, which 
is fibrous, white and of avery bitter Tafte. | ~ ‘| are not fucceeded by any Seeds. 
. This Plant is found in mountainous and fhady:| ~The Ground which fhould be made ufe of, ac- 
Places.: Helleborine is vulnerary and deterfive, be-|| cording to M..Qhomel, ought to be the beft Spot 
ing taken inwardly, it is good for the Obltructi- || near the Houfe;."it fhould be pitched spon-on Pur- 
‘ons of the Liver, and other Diftempers, iL pofe, and fhould be of a good fertil Nature, Our 
HELM; # Roral Term, fignifying, Wheat or:| own Authors fay, it fhould be warm and fandy, 
Rye Straws. uifed by Thrafhing, and ‘bourid or a little gravelly Land, fo it be rich and of 8 
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deep Soil, cold, clayey, wet and moorifh Ground 
being not good for Hemp, which is of itfelf good 
to deftroy Weeds on any Land. 

To prepare the Ground to receive Hemp Seed, 
it mult be dug with a Spade, and all of it turned 
up in fmall Clods, and fo continued during the 
Winter Seafon ; to the end, that the Snows and 
Winter Rains may the better fatten it; and when 
the Month of Febrsary is come, you muft make 
this Ground fmooth and even; Dung muft not be 
{pared, and you muft obferve to manure it with 
that which agrees beft with the Nature of the 
Soil, and alfo give it another Turn with a Plough 
or Spade, a$ foon as the Month of March is over, 
to beready tobe fown. 

' Ditferent Climates determine the Time when 
the Hemp Yards fhould be fown, fome fooner 
and fome later, but not many Days afunder ; fome 
are for fowing towards the end of April, others 
ftay to St. Nicholas’s Day, which is the ninth of 
May, according to our French Author ; but our 
own fay, that the Time of fowing Hemp, is from 
the beginning to the end of April, as the Spring 
falls out, earlier or later, and great Care muft be 
taken to preferve it from Birds, who will deftroy 
many of the Seeds. oT 

In ae Care muft be had that you do not 
fow more Seed than you judge the Ground will 
bear; and you muff cover it either with the Plough, 
and then harrow it, or elfe with iron or wooden 
Rakes, if the Ridges have been made with yourSpade. 

Some there are who have made ufe of Pigeons 
Dung to manure their Hemp Yard, and found 
themfelves miftaken every Year, they fancying 
there was no more to do than to ufe thefe Ma- 
nures without any manner of Precaution. It is 
true Pigeons Dung is good for Hemp Yards ; but 
the Ground muft be either very ftrong or very 
moift, and it ought alfo to have been laid on eight 
or ten Days before it be Covered; or as it has 
been the Practice of fomé, who as fdon ds ‘the 
Seed has been’ fown and covered ‘with. Earth, 
have fpread the Dung upon the Ridges; but they 
ought ro be fure that Rain fhould foon fall ; for 
‘without this ready Moifture, the Seed would be in 
Danger of being burnt, and confequently fruftrate 
the principal Expe@ation of the good Women, 
who have a greater Value for their Hemp Yards, 
than all other Things belonging to a Country- 
Houfe.. | 
' We doin vain prepare our Ground to receive 
all forts of Seeds, if we fow them indifferently 
and without making any Choice; and as Hemp 
Seed is of the Nature of thofe Seeds that are good 
at one Time, and worth nothing at another, there- 
fore it imports us to know how to choofe that 
which will anfwer our Purpofe: The Seed of the 
foregoing’ Year is always to be preferred before 
that which is two Years old, becaufe the Virtue 
of multiplying its Species is loft in this, whereas 
the other retains it: The beft Seed is that which is 
brighteft, and will retain its Coloumand Subftance 
in rubbing; three Buthels will fow an Acre; the 
richer the Land the thicker it muft be fown, and 
the poorer the thinner. 

It has been-already obferved, that there are two 
forts of Hemp, the Male and the Female, which 
in this differ from human Race, for the Female is 
more elteern’d than the Male, though it is the 
Male that bears the Seed, and that the Female has 
nothing but Leaves at Top, and a Stem that’ is 
{maller than the other. | 

To know when your Hemp is ripe, fee that it 


be white towards the Bottom, which is a Sigh of 
it as well as fome others, which long Experience 
has taught thofe who are employed this Way. 

The firft Seafon of gathering of Hemp with us 
is about Lammas, when a good Part will be ripe, 
that is, that which bears no Seed, and is by as 
called the Fimble Hemp ; Care muft be taken that 
that which is ftanding be not broken or fpoiled, 
that being to grow till the Seed be ripe, and that 
will be about Michaelmas or before, and this ufu- 
ally is known by the Name of Karle Hemp, 
which is the Male Kind. | 

Hemp Harveit is a great Succour to our Poor, 
it coming on after other Harvefts, and in bad, 
wet and Winter Seafons, affords continual Em- 
ployment to fuch alfo as are not capable of a 
better. 

They make ufe of Hemp in Burnings, and for 
Hummings of the Ears; they take the Seed of it 
for feveral Days together, for allaying impure E- 
motions: It is alfo good for a Cough: The Dofe 


‘is from a Scruple to a Dram. See watering, 


wafbing, pulling, drying, braking, beating, and 
Swinglhing of Hemp. : 

HEN, a female Bird, of which the Cock is the 
Male; a good Hew fhould not much differ from: 
the Nature of the Cock, for which that Article 
may be confulted ; fhe fhould be working, vigilante 
and laborious, both for herfelf and her Chickens ; 
in Shape, the biggeft and largeft being the belt, 
every Proportion anfwering thofe in the Cock, 
only inftead of her Comb the fhould have upon her 
Crown a high thick Tuft of Feathers. 

To have many and ftrong Claws is good for 
her, but to want hinder Claws is better; for they 
often break the Eggs, and fuch Hens fometimes 
prove unnatural ; neither is it good to choofe a 
crowing one, for fuch Hens are neither good Breed~ 
ers, nor good Layers ; bat in the Choice of Hens 
ro fit,* choofe the elder, for they are conftant, and 
will fit out their Times; but if to lay, choofe 
the yoangeft, for they are lufty, and prone to the 
A& of Engendring ; but for neither Purpofe choofe 
a fat Hew, for if you fet her, fhe will forfake her. 
Neft, and to keep her to lay, fhe will lay her Eggs 
without Shells; befides which, fhe will grow floth- . 
ful, and neither delight in the one nor the other 
A& of Nature. ‘ 

~Thofe Eggs which are laid when they are 3 
Year and an half, or two Years old, are the beft ; 
you muft then give the Hess plenty of Food, and 
fometimes Oats, with Fenugreek to heat them, 
if you would have large Eggs ; for commonly 
thofe that are too fat, lay but {mall ones; let there 
be fome Chalk mixed with their Food, or put 
fome bruifed Brick amongft ‘their Bran, diluted 
with a little Wine and Water,and givethem their 
Belly full of half boiled Barley, with Vetch and 
Millet. 

Some Hens are apt to eat their Eggs; to pre- 
vent which, take out the White of an Egg, and put | 
moift Plaifter round about the Yolk, and fuffer ie 
to grow hard; now the fle being intent upon 
devouring the Egg, and finding the does it tono 
ol ages fhe will foon give over breaking her 

BS. . 

A actiee Way is, to pour a clear Plaifter upon 


‘the Yolk of an Egg, and let it fo harden, that it 


may ferve for a Shell, and put it intothe Nef; . 
they likewife tothis Purpofe form an Egg of Plai- 
fter or Chalk, and let it ferve for a Nett Egg. 
Thofe Hens that have Spurs break their Eggs, 
and generally will not hatch them, and will fome- 
Yyy times 


times eat them; you muft fcour thefe, as well as - 
thofe that fergtch and crow like a Cock ; firft by 
plucking the great Quills out of their Wings, and 
by- feeding them with Miller, Barley and Patte cut 
into Bits, pounded Acrons, Bran with Pottage, 
or Crumbs of Wheat Bread, fteep’d in the Water 
of Barley Meal; you muft kcep them in a clofe 
Place and at reft, and pull the Feathers from their 
Heads, Thighs and Rumps ; that Hes which is 
Se fat, or has a Loofnefs, will lay. Wind 
19S. 

Row a Hen will be a good Sitter from the fe- 
cond Year of her laying till the fifth ; the belt 
Time to fet her to have the be(t, largeft and molt 
kindly Chickens is in Fedywary, in the Increafe of 
the Moon, that the may hatch or difclofe her 
Chickens in the Increafe of the next New Moon, 
being in March ; for one Brood of this Month’s 
Chickens is worth three of any other ; but you 
may fet Hens from March to Ofober, aud have 
good Chickens, but not after by any Means, the 
Winter being a great Enemy to their Breeding. 

A Hew fits jult one and twenty Days ; and 
whereas you may have Geefe, Ducks, urkeys, | 
Esc. if you fet your Hes, as you may do, upon 
any of their Eggs; you muft do it nine Days be- 
fore you fet her upon her own, of which fhe will 
cover nineteen, and that is the moft true Rule ; 
but what Number foever fhe be fer on‘, let 
there be an odd one, for the Eggs will lye round, 
clofe and in even Proportion together. 

Farther, when the Eggs are laid under the Hen 
fir(t, it is good to mark the upper fide of them, 
and then to watch the Hex, to fee if the bufies 
herfelf to turn them from one fide to the other, 
which if fhe does not, then when hhe rifles from 
the Eggs, to go and feed and bathe berfelf, you 
smift fupply that Office, and efteem your Hen of 
fo much the lefs Value for the ufe of Breed- 


fill two Cufhions with Hess Dung, reduced into 
a very finé Powder; add thereto the fofteft of 
Hens Feathers, and let them be as thick as may 
be, put the Eggs upon one of the Cufhions with 
the fmafleft ends uppermoft, and put the other o- 
ver them in a hot Place, let them continue fo 
for two Days without touching them, and from 
thenceforwards to the twentieth; turn them in 
fuch a manner, that they may be all covered, and 
on the one and twentieth Day take the Chickens 
gently out of the Shells. This is no ftrange thing, 
eeing Ariftotle has tranfinitted it to Pofterity, thac 
they hatched Chickens under Ground, and in 
Egypt without any Affiftance at all; and it has 
been experienced in our own .T ime, that you can 
hatch Chickens with a-fmall Fire, or Heat o 
Dung, but that however many of them perifh. | 
_A Her will have Chickens of diverfe Colours, 
if the hatches Eggs that are varioufly painted ; the 
-will have fach as are of a very agreeable Colour, 
if you make her pair with a Cock-Pigeon, Par- 
tridge, or Pheafant. : 
ens fometimes fall fick by laying too man 
Fees, which brings them into a languifhing State 
and takes away all their Strength : Others again pine 
away by fitting too long, and fome, as it may be 
{gid, mifcarry, and la imperfe@ Eggs before the 
lime Nature has prefcribed, infomuch that thefe 
three forts of Difeafes put your Hers out of Cons 
dition to yield you any Profit, To Remedy 
which, they take the White of an Egg, which 
they roaft fo much, as if it were burnt, and mix- 
ing therewith the fame Quantity of dried Raifin 
which they burn, they give them this fafting, an 
this Remedy has been often found to have the de- 
fired Effed. | ae 

Hens are fometimes troubled with fore Eyes, 
which are cured with Women’s Milk, or the Juice 
of Purflain, with which they wath them about, 
or elfe with Armoniac, Cummin reduced to Pow- 
der, and Honey mixed in equal Proportion; in 
the mean Time you muft keep them in the 
Shade. ° ; ne 

Thefe Animals fometimes are troubled with 3 
Loofnef$, in which Cafe you muft take an Hand- 
ful of Barley Meal, and the fame Quantity of 
Wax; ace the whole in fome Wine, and make 
a Mafst ereof, which they muft eat in the Morne 
iny before any other Food ; or elfe tet‘them drink 
a Deco@ion of Apples or Quinces. 

Sometimes Heas,when they fit, are troubled with 
Lice and Vermin, and have not wherewith tg 
clear themfelves of them, fo they may be when 
the Hex-Houfe is not cleaned, and their Dung 
taken away; they are likewife liable to the Bitings 
of venomous Creatures, which are apt to haunt 
fuch Places, as Scorpions, Serpents, Spiders, 
Shrew-Mice, Wood-Lice, great black Beetles, 
and the like. 

You may cure your Hens of Lice, if you pound 
ani equal Quantity of burnt Cummin and Staphi- - 
fager, and mixing the fame with Wine, rub your 

ens therewith ; or elfe you may wah them wich 
a Deco@ion of wild Lupines. e 

When your Hens are laying, you mutt take a; 
way the old Straw and put in frefh, for fear they 
fhould breed Fleas, and the like Vermin, which 
will much incommode them. See Pip, Abjcefs, 


&c. | 

HEN-DUNG;; the Ordure of Poultry, boe 
a Manpre not fo much efteem’d as Pigeens- ung, 
but if it be well mixed with common Earth, Sand, 
or the like, and be left to lye till it-sot well tone 
: a ther, 


ing. ee 

Be fure that the Eggs you lay under her be 
found and new, which you may know by their 
Heavinefs, Fulnefs and learnefs, if they be held 
between the Sun and your Eye-fight ; and in the 
Choice of your Eggs, do not choofe fuch as are 
monftronfly great, for they have many Times two 
Yolks ; and though it be the Opinion of fome that 
{ach préduce two Chickens, it is a Miltake, or if 
they do, they are commonly abartive and mon- 
fjrous. i. 

You muft by no Means raife your Hex from 
her Neft, for it will make her utterly forfake it; 
but you mutt obferve when the Hex rifes from the 
Neft of herfelf, to teave Meat and Water read 
for her, left (training soo far to feck her Food, 
fhe let her Eggs cool too much, which is very 
hurtful, and in her Abfence you fhall ftir up the 
Straw of ber Neft, make it {oft and handfome, 
and lay the Eggs in order as the left them: To 
perfume her Neft’ with Brimftone is good, but | 
with Rofemary much better, and great Care mutt 
be taken, that the Cock do not come and fit upon 
the Eggs, for he will endanger the breaking of 
them, aud make the Hew love her Neft the 
worfe. Hd 

Now to fet Hens in Winter Time, in Stoves 
or Ovens, is of no_ufe in Exgland ; and though 
they may by that Means bring forth, yet the 
\ Chickens will never be good, nor profitable, like 
planting of Lemon and Pomegranate Trees, the 
Fruit will come much fhort of the Charges. 

However, MM. Chomel {ays, you may have Chick- 
ens patched withons the liting of the Hen, if you 
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ther, ic will be found to be a very rich Manure, 
and of Value, to anfwer a great Part of the Poul- 
try’s Expence. 

HEN-HOUSE; a Place for Poultry, which 
being not co. be kept in Health or Safety abroad, 
mult be houfed. Our Englifo Authors fay, it 
muait be large and fpacious, with a fomewhat high 
Roof, and ttrong Walls, both to keep out Thieves 
and Vermin ; the Windows fhould be on the Sun- 
Rifing fide, ftrongly lathed, and clofe fhut inwards, 
round about the infides of the Walls; upon the 
Ground fhould be built large Pens, of three Foot 
high for Geefe, Ducks, and farge Fowl to fit in; 


‘and near unto the Eveings of the Houfe, thould 


be long Perches, reaching from one fide of the 
Houfe to the other, whereon fhould fit Cocks, 


. Hens, Capons, Turkeys, each on feveral Perches, 


as they are difpofed ; at another fide of the Houfe, 
in that Part which is darkeft, over the Ground- 
Pens, fhould be fixed Hampers full of Straw for 
Ne(ts, wherein Hens fhould tay their Eggs, but 
when they fit to hatch Chickens, then let them 
fit on the Ground, for otherwife it is dan- 
serous. ; 

Further, let there be Pins ftruck into the Wall, 
fo that the Poultry may climb to their Perches 
with Eafe; let the Floor by no Means be paved, 


but made up of Earth fmooth and eafy ; let the 


fmaller Fow! have a Hole made at one end of the 
Houfe, to come in and out at when they pleafe, 
or elfe they will feek Rooft in other Places; but 
for the greater Fowl, the Door may be opened 
Morning and Evening: In the whole, .this Houfe 
fhould be placed either near fome Kitchen, Brew- 
houfe, or elfe fome Kiln, where it may have Air 
of the Fire, and be perfumed with Smoak, which 
to Pullets is both delightful and wholfome. 

HEPATICA; fee Lsverwort. 

HEPATICK ALOES; the fineft fort, brought 


- ¢ommonly from an Ifland in Perfa, called Sxe- 


cotra, whence the Name Aloes Succotrina; and 
"tis called Hepatick, becaufe it is near the Colour 
of the Liver. 
HEPS ; the Fruit of the Black-Thorn. 
HERB, a Name ufually given to Plants whofe 
Stems die annually; there are feveral DiftinGions 


‘made between Herds, for there are thofe which 


die the fame Year after they have bore their Fruits, 
and are called Annals ; others are called Vivacs- 
ous, becaufe their Roots continue for feveral Years ; 
there are thofe alfo which bear the Name of B:/- 


annuals, becaufe they do not .produce Flowers 


and Seeds till the fecond or third Year after they 
are raifed, and then perifh : Rye ‘and Wheat are 
annual Plants; Winter Gilly-Flowers, Daifies, 
Pinks, €s¢. are vivacious Plants, and Garden An- 
gelica is one of thofe they call Bif-annuals. 

Herbs are likewife diftinguithed into Pot-herbs, 
and Wild-herbs, among(t which Medicinal-herbs 
are comprized. \ 

To preferve Herbs in general againft all Ani- 
mals that are noxious to a Garden, bury in the 
Garden near the Place where you fuppofe fuch to 
be, a Sheep’s Belly full of its Ordure, and cover 
it with a little Earth, and you will fee two Days 
after thofe Animals come in Shoals together, and 


‘before you have Occafion to renew this Device 


above twice or thrice, you will have an Oppor- 
tunity to kill and roor them al! out. 
HERMODACTIL, called by fome Dogs. 
Bane, in Latin HermodaGylus, a Plant of which 
there are two forts, vz. The True and the Ba- 
ftard Hermodadéil, of which the firft only is to be 


here treated of, and it produces long Leaves two 
Hands long, or more; they are like thofe of 
Leeks, or of Haffa Regia, but thofe which are 
near the Root are narrower and fhorter: It has 
four Roots, which come from the fame Place, 
and are formed like Fingers, of a red, wan Co- 
lour, with white Nails at the Ends, and with many 
Hairs or {mall Fibres; for thofe that are on this 
Plant appear above the Roots ; the Stem is co- 
vered with a dark green Membrane, having 2 
thick Knob at the end likea Pear; and for the 
Flower, Matthiolus fays, he had never feen it : 
This Plant grows about Conffastinople, andalmoft 
all over Turkey. 

The Root of the Hermodadil, which is brought 
from Syria and Egype is ufed in Phyfick ; it con- 
tains a fuperfluous, flatulent Moifture, that makes 
People reach to vomit, by which it is hurtful to 
the Stomach, particularly when burden’d with 
the Excrements of fome other Part; now to pre- 
vent the Stomach from being injured in its Func-’ 
tions, by Reafon of this Humidity and Windinefs 
of the Root, you muft add to it fome Cummin, 
Ginger, long Pepper, Lovage or Calamint: The 
Hermodadil being made into Trochifms, with a 
little Ginger, Juice of Horfe-Radifh and roafted 
Squills will purge the better, and more readily : 
It evacuates grofs Phlegm, efpecially from the — 
Joints, not only by taking it inwardly, but by 
outward Application by Way of: Cataplafm, with 
the Yolks of Eggs and fome Barley Meal, or 
Crumb of Bread ; it thickens and augments the 

enital Seed, and confumes and cleanfes the proud 
lefhof Ulcers. 

You ought to make choice of that Hermodadil 
that is white, thick, round, full, heavy and hard, 
without any Rottennefs: It is prepared feveral 
Ways ; they pound, infufe, and boil it. 

HERNIA, otherwife called a Raptare, a Di- 
ftemper caufed by the falling of the Inteftines : Ie 
is called Exompbalas, when the Guts fall into 
the Navel, commonly called Navel-Burft; it has 
the Name of Bubonocele, when they fall into the 
Groin; and laftly, it isa compleat Hernia, when 
the Guts in Men defcend into the Scrotum, and 
in Women into the Bottom of the Ladis of the 
Womb. 

To cure this Diftemper, you muft often make 
ufe of the Hand of a Surgeon, and undergo an 
Operation; in the mean Time the Progrefs there- 
of may be ftopped, and the Pain eafed by the fol- 
lowing Receipts. 

Take Fir Pitch, Acacia, Galls, Flowers of 
the wild Pomegranate, of each five Drams; of 
Tragacanth, Myrrh, Frankincenfe, Gum Arabick, 
and Sarcocolla, of each three Drams; Dragon’s 
Blood, Bole Armoniac, Minium and the beft A- 
loes, of each two Drams ; make a very fine Pow- 
der of all thefe Ingredients, and a fort of Pafte 
with Vinegar, of which you are to make a Plai- 
fter, which you are to apply to the affected 
Part. 

Take an Handful of petty Celandine, an Hand- 
ful of Aaptzre-wort, an Handful of the Roots, 
Stems and Leaves of Damewort,and half a Pound 
of May Butter ; pound all thefe Herbs, and then 
boil them ina glazed Pot with the Butter; then 
(train out the Juice through a clean Linen Cloth, 
which you mult boil in the fame Pot after ic is 
cleaned, till the Moifture is confumed ; and thus 
you have an Ointment to be made ufe of as you 
have Occafioa. 
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In the ufing of this Ointment, you muft rub 
the affedted Part therewith, put up the Guts and 
Bandage them, and thus do till the Cure is 
wrought, which will not be long: This Ointment 
Ought to be made in the Month of Alay, and you 
may mix fome Oxycrocenim with it. | 

| For a Rupture, efpecially in a Child, or young 
Perfon, take fyme.Gerazizm or Crane’s-Bill, that 
is commonly called Columbiaum, reduce the Root 
and Leavesto a fine Powder, and of this let the 
Patient take about half a Spoonful at Night and 
Morning, for three or four Weeks together, wath- 
ing it down each lime with fome Spoontuls of 
red Wine. 

HERPES, a Difeafe incident to Mankind ; 
when the Matter of the Eryfipelas is retained be- 
tween .the Skin and the Ficth it breeds an Herpes, 
which is nothing elfe but a burning Fire, which 
falls upon the Skin, and at the fame Time pro- 
duces {mall errant Pimples, which gnaw and de- 
your it. 

There are two forts of Herpes, one of which 
proceeds from meer Choler ; they are {mall Rif- 
ings, refembling Millet Seed, on the Surface of 
the Skin, and called Ep:dermis; the other blends, 
burns and ulcerates the whole Skin; and as foon 
as the Puftles are broken, it fpreads itfelf in Breadth 
and Roundnefs, with all the Appearance of going 
to penetrate into the Skin. 

~ Both the ne and the other infinvate themfelves 
into the Parts, and gnaw on all Sides, and take 
fuch a Compafs, that the middle Part is cured, 
and the Parts adjacent always increate, 

The manner of curing the firtt of thefe is like 
that of the Eryfipelas, as to the Marter of Re- 

imen, Bleeding and Purging ; but for outward. 

pplication, they put the following Pomatum to 
it when it is ulcerated. 
Take two Ounces of the Oil of Rofes, as 
much Goat’s Greafe, or Mutton Suet, an Ounce 
of Cerufe or Tutie in Powder, half an Ounce of the 
Athes of Pine-Bark, andtwo Drams of Wax; after 
the Fat and the Wax are melted with the Oil, let 
the Powders be added, and ttir themtill the Poma- 
tum is cold. : ? 

To makea Cataplafm for the Herpes ; take of 
Barley and Lentil Flower, of each two Ounces; 
boil them with a DecoQion of Plantane and 
Pomegranate Bark ; add atterwards thereto half 
an Ounce of the Powder of Rofes and of Worm- 
wood, with an Ounce of the Oil of Myrrh and 
~ common Oil. 

To cure the other fort of Herpes, ufe the fol- 
lowing Ointment ; take four Ounces of Rofe- 
Water, three Spoonfuls of good Vinegar, an 
Ounce of the Oil of Myrrh, fix Drams ot Galls, 
as much of the Rind of Pomegranate, and of 
Bole Armoniack, reduced into fine Powder; beat 
them together and ufe them. 


The Ointment called 
ferve. 

HERRING, a fmall Fith that is white under 
the Belly, and blue upon the Back, found in vaft 
Numbers in the North-Seas, and for which they 
fith in the Autumn and Spring. derrings have 
different Names given them, according to the va- 
rious Ways they are prepared, and ordered for 
Food. : 

They call them freth Herrings, when they are 
eaten Dewly catched ; fale alia when they are 
falred to keep them in Casks or Barrels, wherein 
they are orderly packed. Pickled Herrsug, which 
the Datch eat after they have been untalted, or 


Enalatum may alfo 


HER. 


made frefh. Red Jderring, thofe that have been 
falted and dried in the Chimney, or f{moaked for 
fome Time; and thefe are fuch as they cry in the 
Streets Of Pars by the Name of Appetite. - - 

Salted Herrizgs applied whole to the Soles of 
the Feet, are pood to avert the Humours, which 
mount to the Head,and to allay the burning Heat 
of Fevers; being reduced into Athes, they give 
itin Liquor to diffolve the Stone: As tor the 
Pickle of Herring, fee its Virtues under the Word 
Garan. 7 

Herrings being a confiderable Food in our owa 
Nation, and the fifhing for them a contiderable 
Employment, though it might be much more im- 
proved than ic is; we fhall infert from our own 
Authors fome Particulars, which our French Au- 
thor has not touched upon under this Article, ua- 
der that of the Herring-Fiery, which fee undeg 
the next Head. ee 

_HERRING-FISHERY ; the fithing for Her- 
rings, which have feveral Names given them, ace 
cording as they are ordered. As 

1. Sea-Sticks, being fucn Herrings as are caught 
all the kifhing Seafon, and are but once packed ; 
a Barrel wiil hold fix or eight hundred of them, 
as they fhall rife in Bignets, and eight Barrels go 
to the Tun by the Law; an hundred of Herrings, 
is to be an hundred and twenty, and a Laft, tea 
thoufand, and we commonly reckon fourtecr 
Barrels tothe Laft. There are thofe which are 
reckoned on Shoar, and are called repack’d Here 
rings, feventcen Barrels of Sea-Sticks, will make 
from twelve to fourteen Barrels of repack’d ones. 
Now thes manner of Repacking is to take the 
Herrimgs out of their Pickles, wafhing them ia 
their own Pickle, and-to lay them orderly in a 
frefh Barrel, which have no Salt put to them, bug 
are clote packed and headed up by a fworn Cooper, 
with Pickle, when the Barrel is halt full; that is, 
with Brine, fo flroug, that a Llerring wiih (wine 
In It. ; 

2. Summers, are fuch asthe Dutch Chafers or 
Divers catch trom Fuze to the fitteenth af Rely 5 
thefe are fold away in Sca-Sticks to be {pent pre- 
fently, in Regard of their Famets, and will not 
bear Repacking, and {0 go on with another full 
and fhorten; but the repack’d Herriags are forted, 
the full Léerrsags by themfelves. 

3- The fhotien and fick Herrizgs are put into 
ear by themfclves, marking te Darrel die - 

inctly. . 

4. Crux-Herring, are fuch as are caught after 
the fourteenth of September ; thete are cured Sale 
upon Salt, and are carefully forted out; ail full 
Herrimgs are ufed in the repacking as beforemenu- 
tioned. 

g. Corred [Herrings that ferve to make Red- Her-~ 
ring, and are fuch as are taken in Yarmouth Seas, 
from theend of Axuguf? to the middle of Odober, 
provided they can be carried a Shoar, within a 
Week, more or Iefs, after they are taken. Thefe 
are never giped, but rowled in Salt, for the better 
Prefervation of them, til they can be brought om 
Shoar, and fuch as are preferved to make Red 
Herrings, are wafhed in great Fats, in freth Wa- 
ter, betore they are hanged up in the Herring- Hangs, 
or Red [herring Lfoujes. : 

Asto the belt manner of falting Herriags, when 
the Nets are hal’d on board, the Fifh ts taken out 
of them, and puc into the 4arbacks, which ftand 
on one fide of the Veffel and reafonable Chetts ; 
and when all the Nets have the Herrings taken 
out of them, one fills the Gipperess Basket: Whe 
2 Gippers 
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Gippers cut their Throats, take out the Guts, and 
fling the full Herrings into one Basket, and the 
fhotten into another. One Man takes the full 
Basket, when they are gipt, and carrics them to 
the Rower-back, wherein there is Sale; one Boy 


yows and ftirsthem up and down in the Salt; one © 


Boy takes the row’d Herriags, carries them in 
Baskets to the Packers ; four Men pack the fder- 


gimzs into the Barrel, aud lay them one by one, © 


{trait and even ; one Man, when the Barrel is full, 
- takes the fame from the Packer, and 1 ftands 
one Day, or rather more co fettle, and that the 
Salt may melt and diflolve to Pickle, and then 
fills them up, and heads up the Barrels: The 
Pickle mutt be fo ftrong, that a /derriag may {wim 


in it; and then it does fo pine and overcome the , 


Nature of the Herrizg, that it makes it ttitt and 
preferves it, otherwile .¢ will overcome the 


Strength of the Pickle, and fo the Herrimg De- 
cays. Pes a 
- HEYRES, young Timber-Trees that are ufu- 


sily lett for Standills in the falling of Cop- 
pices. | 


s HICKUP; a Motion contrary to Nature, cau- 


fed by the Convultion of the Mutcles of rhe Ven- 


tricle; it proceeds eitaer from Plenitude or Inani- | 
tion; fometimes it is caufed by too much Laugh- 


fer: Thus iz is either internal or external. 


The internal proceeds trom fome Default in - 


the Scomach itfelf, or the Oefophagum ; or elfe 


from an Inflammation of the Meninge, Inflam- - 
mation: of the Reins, Womb, Liver, or In- | 


telline. — | . 
The external comes either from fome Wounds, 
Quality or Quantity of Foud, drinking icy Li- 


quor, Wine to Excefs, over much ule of Wo- - 


Hunger too long, or from the 


men, seer mg, OF 
fe of falted or fpiced Things. 


im inoderate 


’ if the Hickup comes attes a long Sleep, a taint- 


ing or trembling Fit, or Abortion, it prefages the 
Approach or Death. 


If? atrer Vomiting the Eyes grow red, and that © 


the Hickup takes the Party, they are very bad 


Symptoms ; fo alfo in the T wilting of the Guts, | 


or inthe Lofs of a contiderable Quantity of Blood, 
in an Inflammation of the Liver and of the Brain, 
jt is mortal. 

If after the Aickep there appearsan Impofthume 
or Boil on the right Side, or upon the Belly, ic 
prefages no Good. 


If after the Arckup the Party lofes his Under- | 


flanding, and is feized with a Convullion, they 


are allo tatal Signs, as well as when it feizes 


him upon Wounds, Hurts, or blows received. 


Thote who commonly have the fHickup, as 


foon as they have fieezed, are treed from ic. 


All Hickups which proceed from Phlepm, are! 
cured by Chirtt, provided the Marter be not’ core - 
rupted, or that it is derived trom an Impott- . 


bume. 


An interrupted Hiskaup is not fo dangerous as ; 


that which always continues. | 


That which is caufed by an Inanition or Emp- ' 
tinefs, is almoft without any Retources, unleis 


it proceeds trom continual Fevers. 

As to the Hickap which proceeds from the 
Quality or Quantity of Victuals and Wines, that 
breed tharp Humours; you mult keep toa Dier, 
ar excite the Party to vomic. 

If i¢ comes from Heat, ufe Lemonade, Cyder, 
or Barley Water. 


If ic proceeds from Cold, chew Anife, or drink | 
good Wine fugared, Koja Sulss, Spani/a Wine, or 


ether the like Liquors. 


‘ 


~ Children are fubje& to the Hickap, becaufe 
they eat greedily, and more than they can digeft, 
which breeds much Corruption, . 0 6 
_ You mutt apply a little Treacle to the Region 
of the Heart, {pread upon a Linen, or forme o 
ther picce of Cloth; after whith give them the | 
Powder of Rhubarb, or an Ounce of the Com- 
pound Syrup of Succory, .or ‘Powder thereon, 
Soups, or other ViQuals, with alittle Marjoram — 
or Thyme; or let them chew fome prelerved 
Orange Peel or Anile, Coriander or Fennel fu. 
gared. a re, ae oe 
The Hickep is cured in others by receiving the 
Fume of -Anife in at the Nofe, or by drinking its 
DecoGion. : vn 
If the Aickup proceeds from a fharp Humous, 
or by violent Medicines, give the Patience either 


fome Oil of fweet Almonds, Oil of Olive, freth 


Bacter, or Broths, with the Powder: of .Crabs- 
Eyes, or prepared Coral, with a little Conferve 
ot Rotes, oreight Grains of Pearl, with as mach 
prepared Hartfhorn, in a Spoowfudiof Pomegranate 
Syrup. NAD. Poe ae 
_ Moreover, a Fright will cus@the Hickup, and 
fo will fome ftrong Ligatare; whether: of «he 
Fingers or fome: other part of tte Body 3 fonne 
alfo maintain, that to flip a Ring‘on the middle 
Finger up and down, will ,prefently ftop it, or 
the Smell of Caftor, and therefore thofe wha are 
fubje@ to it thould always have it about them; 
fome when it proceeds from an external Caufe, 
apply dry Cupping-Glafles to the Stomach: — v7 
It it proceeds trom the Liver .or othec Parts 
abovenamed, ufe the Remedies there mentioned. 
You mutt in ‘the very initant-that the Hickap 
oe Party, pull this Ring-Finger, and it will 
go ott. Ks re ee ee 
For the Hickup, even in Fevers, give. two or 
three preferved. Damfons ata Time. ) 2) 9" 
A good Powder to Rtop a Hickep iu a Mian, 
Woman, or Child, is to put.as much Dill-Seed 
finely powdred as will lye upon a Shilling; into 
two Spoontuls of Syrup of Black Cherries;: and 
-let the Patient take it prefentlye © 0) 6) 3 
_ HIDE-LOUND, a Diltemper. to which. d/eak 
Cattle are liable; when their Skins ftick eo their 
Bones in France, they bathé the Parts with Wine, 
oc Oil mixed. with it: Ic is the labouring One 
chiefly with us that is troubled with. Nc, ater he 
has been fore wrought, more efpectally -tn: minty 


Weather; for. the Prevention: ef which . Evil, 


when he returns from Labour, fome.. aufero 
iprinkle him with Wine, and throw a Piece of 
the Fat of a Beatt down his Throat ; but tit cafe 
he has this Diteate already,.w® fteth Bay- Leaves 
in Ale, and bathe him therewrh as hot. as he can 


endure it, then fiddenly chafe'and rab.Aim with 


Wine and Oil mixed together, and pluck and 

draw his Skin on both his Sides,’ and, loofe it s&rom 

his Ribs, and it is good to be done in'a hot-tenny 
Y 


_ Day, that it may dry and fink therem |’ 


Others ufe the Lees of Olive, Wine and Greafe, 
and anoint the Beaft thercwith,: atter Ke has been 
rubbed and chaf’d. 6 0 ete 

Laitly, fome feeth :hot -Grafas in. Ale, and fo 
bathe and rub him therewith ronce. a Day, for 
three or four Days together,: and give him boiled 
Water to drinks . ar ae ee eee, 

HIDE-BOUND, a Drfcafe in Horfes,.whea 
the Skin (ticks.{o fait to thew Backs and Ribs, that 
you cannot pall ie from the [let wish. yoar 
Hands. It proceeds! trom feveral Caufes y as 
fometimes from Poverty, at other Times oe 
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of good ordering, fome from over heating him 
with hard Riding, and carelefly letting him ftand 
in the Wet and Rain, and fometimes from cor- 
rupt and filthy Blood that dries up the Fleth, 
which wanting its natural Courfe, caufes this 
fhrinking of the Skin together, that makes him ill 
difpofed, and have a Gaunt, a fhrivelled and thrunk 
up Belly to his Flanks, making his Hair to ftare, 
and his Legs to fwell, with many other Symp- 
toms. 

There are feveral Things prefcribed for this 
Diftemper, both inwardly and outwardly; but the 
particular Receipts are firft, after he is bled, give 
him three or four Mornings together, a Quart of 
new Milk, with two Spoonfuls of Honey, and 
one Ounce of Lowdow Treacle, and let his Food 
be warm Grains and Salt, fodden Barley, or {weet 
Mathes. 

Others after they have bled the Horfe in the 
Neck-Vein, take two Handfuls of Celandine, if 
it be in the Summer, the Leaves and Stalks will 
ferve; but if in Winter, take Leaves, Stalks, 
Roots and afl, chop them fimall, then take a Hand- 
fal of Wormwood, and the fame of Rue, chop 
them likewife, putting all into three Quarts of 
Ale or Beer, to be boiled toa ae then ftraio 
and fqueeze the Leaves, and diflolye into it three 
Ounces of Treacle, and give it him Lukewarm, 
and for a Week aed once a Day rub his 
Body all over with Oil and Beer againft the Hair, 
and feed him with warm Mafhes of Malt and 
Water, and for his Provender, let him have Bar- 
ley fodden till it begins to break ; but let it not 
be four. 

But others take Anifeed, Liquorifh, Fennel 
Seed, Bay Berries, Elecampane dried, Fenugreek, 
Hemerick, of each alike, made into fine Powder, 
of which give him two Spoonfuls mixt in Ale or 
Beer, one Quart, with two Spoonfals of Salad 
Oil, four Mornings together, but on the firft you 

-are to give him two Spoonfuls of the Powder, 
and the other three but one; keep him warm, and 
he will do well. | 

HIDE-BOUND ; a Difeafe, whereunto Trees 
as well as Cattle are fubje@ ‘to. See Bark- 
Binding. 

HIND, the Female of a Stag. She receives 
that Name when fhe comes into the third Year of 
her Age; fhe Fawns in Apri/ and May; her Fleth 
is fofter and not fo favoury, as that of the Hart 
or Stag; and is dreft after the fame manner ; if 
-you would eat it roafted, it muft be larded, dipt 
in fome Marinade or Pickle, and moiftned when 
roafting ; after which they put Capers, and Flower 
fried in its Drippthg, with a liule green Lemon, 
and foak it in the Sauce. 

When your Hind is larded, marinated, and 
roafted, cover it with Pepper ; a {weet Sauce may 
likewife be prepared for it, with Vinegar, Pepper, 
Sugar, Cinnamon, and a whole Shallot: For a 
Hind-Civet, fee Civet; and fee alfo Hart or Stag, 
and Hart or Stag-Husting. | 

HIND-CALF, or Calf, the Name by which 
a Hart is called the firft Year. 

HIPECACUANHA; an Americaz Root that 

_ is no thicker than an ordinary Quill; there are 
three forts of them, which differ no otherwife 
from one another than in their Colour, and great- 
er OF lefs Virtue ; one is brown, another grey, 
inclining very little to red, and white on the in- 

fide ; the third is of an Ahh grey, brown on the 
intide, and of a Liquorith Tafte; laftly, the fourth 
is white througbout. 
oe 3 


As to the Virtues of this Root, the brown Hi- 
pecacnanta is to be preferred before the reft, be= 
caufe it’s known to be better; but ufe which fort 
you will, you mutt take that which is freth, thick, 
well fed, compaQ, rofinous, and cleared of thofe 
Strings and libres that befet it: It is the beft Re- 
medy that has yet been found out for the Bloody- 
Flux; it will both purge and vomit,.and after- 
wards clofe and ftrengthen the Fibres of the Bow- 
els: It may be likewife ufed in other Loofneffes, 
though not with fo much Succefs : The Dofe is 
from half a Dram to a Dram and an half, and 
Care muft be taken to reduce it to a very fine 
Powder. ' 

HIPOCRAS; a fort of compounded Liquor, 
prepared various Ways. 

1. Take four Pints of Wine, Paris Meafare, 
a Pound of good fine Sugar,two Ounces of good 
Cinnamon grofly bruifed, an Ounce of the Grain 
of Paradice, as much Cardamomum, and two 
Grains of the moft exquifice Ambergreafe, pound- 
ed in a Mortar with Sugar-Candy, make a clear 
Syrup of all thefe Ingredients, which you are to 
purify by ftraining ic twice or thrice through a 
Stamine; mix this Syrup with four Paris Pints of 
excellent Wine, and you will have the beft Hipo- 
cras that can be drank. 

2. To have good red or white Hipocras, and 
to make to the Quantity of two Paris Pints ; 
take two Pints of good Wine, cither red or white, 
which muft be very ftrong and vinous ; and if it 
be red Wine, let it be deep coloured ; to thefe 
two Pints put a Pound of hard Loaf Sugar, the 
Juice of two Lemons, feven or eight Zefts of 
Sevs] Oranges with their Juice. If you have Por- 
tugal Oranges, put in the Juice of one, with ten 
or adozen Zelts of the fame Oranges» but if you | 
have none, it is no great Matter. oreover, to 
thefe two Pints of Wine, put half a Dram of 
bruifed Cinnamon, four Cloves divided in two, a 
Stick or two of Mace, five or fix Corns of white 
Pepper pounded, half a Stick of long Peppe?, and 
a {mall Handful of Coriander likewife pounded, 
half. of the Apple called a Rennet, or if it be 
{mall, a whole one, which you are to pare and 
cut into Slices, and half a Setier of Milk; then 
ftir the whole well together with aSpoon or Stick, 
after which ftrain it through a very clean Bag, till 
it becomes clear; and when you have put the 
whole into the Bag, pafs it by little and fittle, to 
the end it may clarify the fooner; and when it is 
clear and tranfparent enough, ftrain it into a Pot, 
or fome other Veflel, covered with a Stamsme, 
Linen Cloth, or fomething elfe, which you are 
to prefs down a little in the midft of its Mouth, 
and then upon the Point of a Knifetake the Pow- 
der of Miffe and prepared Amber, which you are 
to throw upon the Stamixe, through which your 
Hipocras ftrains or glides, which will perfume ie 
as it pafles: You muft take care you do not put 
too much, for good H:pocres ought to have fome- 
what of the whole, and nothing that predomi- 
nates; it will keep thus a Year, and longer, with- 
out being {poiled. 

3. Take three half Setiers of good Water boil- 
ed and cool’d, with half a Setier of good white 
Wine, the Juice of two Lemons, with five or fix 
Zefts, the Juice of a four Orange, without let- 
ting in any of the Kernels, half a Pound of Su- 
gar, aquarter of a Dram of Cinnamon, two or 
three Cloves, a Stick of Mace, a good Pinch of 
pounded Coriander, four Grains of white Pepper 
pounded, the quarter Part of a Rennet cut into - 

Slices, 
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Slices, a quarter of a Setier of Milk, and half a 
Portugal Orange, with fome Zefts; mix the whole 
together, ftir it well, ftrain it as before, and per- 
fume it in the fame manner, but proportionably ; 
however, as many Perfons do not love Perfume, 
you need put none in, but increafe the Quantity 
of Sugar ; inftead of Milk to clarify it, you may 
take a Quartern of {weet Almonds, well pounded, 
yet fo as not to be reduced into Oil, and put the 
fame to the reft. 

HIP-SHOT, a Misfortune befalling a Horfe, 
when his Hip Bone is diflocated or removed out 


of its right Place; it befalls thefe Animals mae | 


ny Ways, fometimes by the Wrench or Stroak 
of another Horfe, and at other Times by a Slip, 
Strain, Sliding or Falling; and the Signs to know 
it are, he will halt and move fideling in his going, 
and the fore Hip will fall lower than the other, 
and the Flefh, in Procefs of Time, will confume 
away; and if you fuffer him to run too long, it 
will never be reftored to its priftine State ; and 
indeed the Cure of it, at leaft is fo uncertain, that 
no very good Prefcription can be fet down 


Or it. . 
_HOARSNESS ; a Difficulty of {peaking cau- 


fed by fome Defluxion or other; to cure it, take |, 


fome Peny Royal, boil it in Water, and in the 
Evening before you go to Bed, take a Spoonful 
of this Water pretty hot, with a little Sugar, you 


need no more than repeat this three or four Times, 


and your Voice will be as cleas as before. 
Another Remedy is, to take a Dram of Crabs- 

Eyes, three Days after another. 

_ The Balfam of Sulphur is very good for it. 


But .. Chomel prefers the Deco@ion of Ere- | 


imum, with Raifins of the Sun, as the beft of all 
Remedies for it. 


The Englifo Prefcription is to take every Night | 


Mum, as warm as it 


going to reft, half a Pint. of 
three Nights to- 


can be drank at a Draught, for 
gether. 
For.a Hoarnefs dttended with a Coxgh; take 


| Syrup of Jujubes and Althea, of each two Oun- 


ces, Lohoch Sanans one Ounce, Saffron and 
Water Flag powdered, of each one Scruple; lick 
it off a Liquorith Stick when you cough. 
Fora Hoarfefs upon a Cold, take three Ounces 
of Hyffop Water, fweeten it with Sugar-Candy, 
then beating well into it che Yolk of an Egg, 
drink it at a Draught. 
HOG, a four-footed Animal ; for which fee 
Boar, Pig, Sow, Swine, &c. 
HOGS-DUNG. See Swines-Dung. 
HOGS-FEET and EARS, a good Difh when 
well prepared; they muft firft be nicely cleaned, 
and then put into @ Pot with a Bay Leaf and a 
large Onion, with as much Water as will cover 
them ; feafon them with Salt and a little Pepper, 
bake them with Houfhold Bread, keep them in 
this Pickle till you want them, then take them 
out, and cut them in handfome Pieces, iry them, 
and take for Sauce three Spoonfuls of the Pickle ; 
fhake in fgme Flower, a piece of Butter and a 
Spoonful of Muftard ; Jay the Ears in the mid- 
die, the Feet round, and pour the Sauce over. 
HOGS-LICE, or as fome call them Wo0d- 
Lice, a {mall fort of Vermine, of a yery deterfive 
and cleanfing Quality, that is faid to proceed 
from a nitrous Salt, which they derive from what 
‘they live on; they open all manner of Obftruc- 
tions, and even thole of the minuteft Paffages, 
for which Reafon they become very {ferviceable, 
not only ia the Diforders of the Reins and Kid- 


neys, bat alfoin thofe of the Liver, as the. Yel- 
lows and Jaundice, and likewife the Affe@ions 
of the Nerves, they being of fingular Efficacy 
for Horfes in the Vertigo and Staggers, Epilepfes 
and Palfes ; they are no Jefs ferviceable in many 
Diforders of the Eyes, and are often obferved to 
prevent their Blindnefs, when there is any Symp- 
tom of an approaching Gatta Serena: The fimplett 
Preparations of thefe Infeéts are the moft eligible 


‘| and efficacious, fo that there needs no other 


than ftamping them in a Mortar, and making them 
ifto Balls, with Flowers, &c. | 
HOGS-PUDDINGS ; Food prepated of the 
Hog’s Tongue, and fome of the Lights, with a 
Piece of Liver; when allis boiled tender, grate 
the Liver, and chop the eee and Lights very 
‘fmall ; put this to a Gallon of grated Bread, three 
Pounds of Currants, Mace, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, - 
- Salt and Sugar, nine Eggs, leave out four Whites, 
and three Pound of Suet finely thred, wet it with 
the Top of the Liquor you boiled your Meat in; 
it muft not be too limber; and when it is ready, 


grated, fome 


‘Suet fhred very fine, two putaneas 3 
Imonds beat 


and Salt Petre, mingle them together with the 
ongnes.be put intg a Pail o¢ 


the feng of the 
into its 


muit be eaten at the end of fx Months; to which 
Purpofe, they may be boiled ip Water, with.a iutls 
re 


“any 


\ 
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red Wine, and a few Slices of Chibbols and 
Cloves; when they are ready, they may be cut 
into Slices, or Jeft entire, at Pleafure, and ferved 
up cold among the Inter-meffes. 

HOLLIHOCKS, Plants far exceeding the Pop- 
pies for their Durablenefs, efpecially the double, 
whereof there are various Colours; they are fown 
one Year and flower the next ; they may be re- 
moved from the Seminary in Auga/t or September, 
they being raifed by Seeds, into their proper Places 
for Growth, which fhould be near fome Shelter, 
from the Wind, becaufe of their Height. 

HOLLOWNESS;; fee Infirmities of Trees. 

HOLLOW-ROOT ; in Latin Radix Cava, a 
Kind of a Plant, whereof the chief fort are, 
x. The Hollow-Root, that rifes in the end of 
March, with green Leaves, and two or three 
’ fhort-neck’d Stalks from among them to the mid- 
die, where the Flowers put forth one above ano- 
ther, on long and hollow Stalks ; the Root is big 
and round, yellowifh-brown on the outfide, but 
more yellow within, and hollow underneath. 
2. The Bluth-coloured Hollow-Root, every Way 
like the other, only the Flowers are of a light 
Red, or a deep Bluth; they come up alfo in the 
end of March, flower in Aprsi/, and are under 
Ground in May ; the Roots lofe their Fibres, and 
may be kept two or three Months out of the 
Ground; they are great Increafers, even in any 
Soil, but, like fandy beft, if. not expofed too much 
to the Sun. 

HOLLY, called in Latin Aguifolium, derived 
from “ekus acutus, or fharp,and Qvarc folinm a Leaf, 
becaufe theLeaves of this Shrub are prickly ; fhoots 
forth fevera] pliant Boughs, bearing hard, tharp, 
prickly Leaves, with thort Stalks, and of a fhin- 
mp green Colour, or ftriped. It alfo bears’ a fin- 

le-leaved Flower, difpofed round-wife, in the 

up of which rifes a Chive faftned like a Nail to 
the middle of the Flower, which turns afterwards 
to a foft Fruit or Berry, fall of little Stones, part- 
ly round and partly flat, I€ may be faid of this 
Plane in-general, that we are obliged to it for not 
putting us to too much Pains in caltivating it ; 
fot it comes up of itfelf in the Fields, in fhady 
Places and Bufhes. However, being a Tap-root- 
ed Plane, it is-ever green, which in the Opinion 
of many, is the moft beautiful of all the reft, does 
not love tranfplanting, unlefs the. Roots have been 
Often prun’d in the Nurfery, by: digging about 
them, whicha carefal Gardiner will frequently do, 
that they may rife with a Ball of Earth, when they 
are to be removed ; but yet notwithftanding all 
his Care; it is advifable to plant them in Baskets, 
fo fuon as they are taken op, that the Earth which 
rifes with the Roots may not break or fall from 
’ them in the Carriage from one Place to another: 
The Baskets they are planted in muft be fet with 
them in the Places where they are to remain, and 
will rot in a few Months, and no Ways hinder 
the Trees from drawing the Nourifhment they 
require from the adjacent Earth, which fhould be 
natural Soil, without the leaft Mixture of Dung, 
and cannot well be too barren: The Removal of 
‘this Tree ought to be rather in September than to- 
wards the Spring, to fave the Trouble of water- 
ing, which oftentimes puts People to great Charge 
and NAL 

The Berries of this Plant when they are ripe 
fhould be gathered, and after being laid to {weat 
for forme Tine, may be put into Sand or Earth, 
S.S. 5. tll the Autumn following, when the 


may be fown in the Nurfery Beds ; now as thefe | 
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will lye in the Ground for a long Time before 
they begin to fpring, the following Method may 


be ufed to forward their Germination, and there- 
by to gain a Year at leaft in their Growth. It has 
been obferved, that Seeds or Berries of this Kind, 


‘which have been eaten by Fowls, and pafled thro’ 


their Bodies, have begun to vegetate fuon after, 
and therefore a Mixture fhould be contrived, 
which fhall have in it a Heat and Moifture re- 
fembling that in the Bodies of Birds, and the Seed 
laid in it for a few Days before they are fowed, 
which will anfwer the defired End ; for this Pur- 
pofe then fome have advifed to provide a Buthel 
of Bran, in which after having mixed the Seeds 
or Berries, wet the whole very well, with Rain 


or Pond Water, and let the Preparation remain 
for ten Days, without any Difturbance, ina Vef- 
felof Wood or Stone: The Mixture after it has 
been prepared about three Days, will begin to heat, 
and fo continue to ferment for thirty or forty 
Days; if it be carefully fprinkled from Time to 
Time with warm Water, as it begins to dry ; the 
Heat of this wet Bran will prepare the Berries 
mixed with it, and put them into a vegetable State 
in about a Week’s Time, after the Ferment has * 
begun, and they may then be fown in the Nur« 


fery. 
The young Stalks, which may be thus raifed 
from the Betries, will be fit to graft on, or be in- 
_oculated at four or five Years Growth, if they 
are defigned to be trained up for the Ornament of 
a Garden: The Grafting muft be done in Marcé, 
and the Inoculating or Budding in Fx/y; but o- 
therwife, if they are to be made ufe of for Stand- 
ard Trees or Hedges, they mutt be planted at their 
proper Diftances, while they are very young, that 
they may the better accuftom themfelves ro the 
Soil they are to grow in. 


( 
Mr. Evelyx commends the Holly above all o- 


ther Plants for Hedges and ftrong Fences; and 
indeed, were it not for the Benefit of Wall-Fruit, 


a thick well grown Holly Hedge might be prefer- 
red before any Wall that could be built, the beau- 
tifal Green of their lafting Leaves, and the Ver- 
million Colour of their Berries, affording a mof 
agreeable Profpe& in every Month of the Year, 
and they difdain the rudeft Attack of the Weather, 
Cattle, &¢. When a Gardiner has‘a Mind to 
give the Holly any particular Shape, he may do it 
by the Elelp of his Shears according to his Fancy, 
and the Nature of the Tree. | | 

The Method already propofed for raifing Holly, 
being perhaps the beft of any, efpecially for Gar- 
dens, yet others alfo may be of Ufe, and there- 
fore Room fhould be allowed them here; fome 
take the Berries when they are ready to drop, 
wafh them from their Mucilage, bruife them a 
little, then dry them with a Cloth, or bury them 
as the Yew and Hips, which the Forefter is to 
take Notice is no common Secret: temove them 
the third or fourth Year, but if Sets are to be 
planted, of -which the Woods furnith enough, 
they are to be placed Northwards Uke Quick, — 
and cut into fquare Hedges; they become impe- 
netrable, and thrive in the hotteft and coldeft Pla- 
ces; ftick them into the Ground in a moift Sea- 
fon, Spring, or early Autumn, efpecially in the 
Spring ; if hot and {corching fhade them till they 
fprout of themfelves, and in fharp Weather and 
eafterly Winds cover them with dry Straw, and if 
any of them feem to perifh, cut them clofe, and 
you will foon fee them revive. A noted Aurhor 
fays, you muft keep Sheep from them, which are 

very 
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“ you matt dig about their Roots, which will very 
“much help their Growth, but do not by any Means 


' Jargeft a Foot and a half high, and planted about 


{weet finelling Flowers ; and fo it has a good of 
bad Quality, according to the feveral Plants they 
feed upon, becaufe that in fucking of this Dew; 
they alfo draw forth Part of the Juice of the 
Flower, or of the Leaves upon which it falls: 
It fhould be white, ot of a good Gold Colour; 
very odoriferant, and aromatick, fweet, heavy, an 
of avery fine Confiftence; as indeed it ought to 
be, when frefh taken out and running’; for though 
it be then liquid and tranfparent, it ought to be a 
little thick and tenacious, infomuch, that fome 
Time after, it will be all congealed, hard and dif= 6 
ficult to be taken out of the Veffel into which it 
is put; though it is eafy to reduce it to its firft 
Form, if you put it upon the Fire; and therefore 
it is not'to be defpifed, becaufe it is hard and con- 
gealed, provided it has the Marks of Goodnefs 
abovementioned. | 

Virgin Homey is that which is gathered by the 
young Bees, and is of'a yellowifh Colour, in- 
clining to white; it is efteemed to be the beft of 
all, but it muft be as frefh as you can get it, for 
fear left part of its fubtil and aromatick Smell 
fhould be loft and evaporate, by keeping it too 
long ; and fo firft might grow eager, and laftly, ac- 
quire fome kind of Corruption. by attracting the 
Moifture of the Air, thar is capable co foften, - 
and even to diffolve it in Time, which commonly 
happens to fdumey that is kept from one Year to 
another. a 

Itis hot and dry, and very deterfive, opening, 
and of fubti) Parts; raw Honey, by Reafon of 
its Acrimony, loofens the Body, and caufes Win- 
‘dinefs, but after you have boiled it in Water fo 
long that you have well fcummed, and well boil- 
ed it, it nourifhes more than it purges, digefts 
better, is not fo windy,and even provokes Urine: 
{t is good for old People, and all Perfons of a 
cold Conftitution ; but on the contrary, it is in- 
jurious to young Folks, forafmuch as it is in hot 
Bodies turned into Bile: Finally, it has a fingular 
Virtue to preferve the Juice of Plants from Cor- 
ruption; fo alfo it has in Refpect to Roots, Flow- 
ers and Fruits. 

To prepare and make Honey pure, fine, and fit 
to be ufed in confiderable Compofitions, as in 
Treacle and Mithridate, they put it in a Pan up- 
onthe Fire, without the Addition of any other 
Moiffture ; they give it a flight boiling, after which 
they take ic off, and when it has lain by a little, 
they skim it witha Spoon that has Holes in it,and 
then ftraining it through a hair Sieve, it will be- 
come very fine, very pure and of a lovely, Con- 
fiftence. = °- 

The Reafon why they give it but a flight boil- 
ing is, to the End that it may not fuffer fo much 
thereby, as it would otherwife, if you had pat 
Water to it, which muft have been afterward 
made to confume, in order to reduce the Honey 
to agood Confiftence ; and by continuing it lon 
on the Fire, Part of its Odour and Virtue mu 
neceffarily be diffipated and loft; bue when the 
Honey is very impure, fome addas much Moifture 
to it as there is Honey; others double, and fome 
treble it; and if after the Confumption of the 
Moifture put to it, it does not yet appear to be 
wholly pure and clear, you muft have Recourfe 
ro the Whites of Eggs to clarify it. 

But this fore of Depuration is not approved by 
Conradus Cunratz, who would rather have you 
take Virgin Heney, which has not yet fuffered the 
Tire, an put it all in Pieces into a Bag, and hang. 

y Aw A It 


very defirous of cropping the young Shoots, and 


lay Dung nearthem. The bigger the Sets are, the 
better. 

Time muft bring the Ho/ly to Perfection, and 
it is prefumed, that frequent ftirring the Mould 
about the Roots may double their Growth: They 
may be raifed by planting them with the Quick, 
letting every fifth or fixth be a Ao/ly, and as they 
fpread, Way muft be made for them, by extirpa- 
ting the White-Thorn. Another Way to raife 
them is to lay along well-rooted Sets, a Yard or 
more in Length, and ftripping off the Leaves and 
Branches, and covering them with a competent 
Depth of Earth,ethey will fend forth vaft Quan- 
tities of Suckers, which fuddenly advance into a 
Hedge. 

ally isa moft excellent Tree for making Ef 
paliers,- for which End great Care muft be taken 
to get young thriving Plants of both Sizes, the 


two Foot afunder, the leffer of nine Inches, ora 
Foot high, to be planted between the larger Size 
as before; and thefe, if they be carefully tended, 
Watered and clipt, and the Borders flightly dung’d 
every Year, they will fhoot away very falt, efpe- 
cially, after they arrive to be four or five [oot 


high. 

"The Timber of the Holly is the whiteft of all 
hard Wood, and therefore ufed by the Inlayers; 
it is alfo for all ftlurdy Ufes, the Mill-wright, 
Turner and Engraver prefer it to all others: Ie 
makes the beft Handles and Stocks for Tools, 
Flails, Carters Whips, Bowls, Shivers and Pins 
for Blocks: It is excellent for Door-Bars and 
Bolts, Hinges and Hooks, and of the Bark they 
make Birdlime; fee Birdlime. . 

Befides the common plain-leaved [Zo//y, there 
are variegated forts of this Evergreen, much e- 
fteemed by the Curious, and contribute much to 
the Ornament of Gardens, €¢. of thefe there are 
about twenty different Kinds, diftinguithed from 
one another by the Names of thofe who firft dif- 
covered them, which will be needlefs to cata- 
logue here; as to the Figure and Ufe of ftrip’d 
Hoily in Gardens, sc. the Nature of the Plant is 
fuch, that it cannot be prun’d into thofe nice Fi- 
gures, which others whofe Leaves are fmall have 
been fram’d to, and therefore no better Form of 
them can be propofed, than that of a Pyramid, or 
Ball, or headed Plant; the firft ought to be kept 
taper, ending in a fharp Point on the Top, and 
the headed Plants of them fhould be fo prun’d, ; 
that their Heads might refemble the Cap of a' 
Muthroom, which Figure is judged to be prefer- 
able before that of a Globe. ‘Thefe Plants, if 
well train’d up, and have their Leaves beautifully 
Variegated, are very ornamental, when they are 
mixed skillfully with Plants of Evergreens, fuch 
as Yews, Laurus Tinus, or the like. It was a pretry 
Invention of fome Body, to plant Evergreen 
Hedges with Columns or Pilafters of variegated 
Holltes, Tetting them at certain Diftances, which - 
muft needs have a good Effect, if well prun’d; | 
‘and if handfome Flower-Pots were placed’ on | 
theic Tops, fo that ahealthful Branch might go 
through each of them, to be trained into Balls or | 
Pyramids, it would ftill contribute to the greater 
Beauty of the Defign ; fee Stripes. 

HONEY; a Colle@ion made by Bees of Dew, 
and of the pureit Sub(tance of a vaft Number of 
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it in a Place that is warmed by the Heat of the 
Sun, or by the Help of the Vapours of hot Wa- 
ter, to the end that the fdomey may ftrain gently 
through the Bag. 

They have ufually two Sorts of Honey in their 
Shops, vz. the common, and the mixed or me- 

dicinal Howey; there are four Sorts of the laft,and 

they are the Violet, Authofare or Rofemary, the 
Rofe and Mercurial Honeys. There are alfo fe- 
veral others to be found in your Antidotaries, 
which Ought to be prepared forthwith, if Neceffi- 
ty requires; as the Bugloffate made of Baglofs, 
® Paflulate, made of the Deco@ion and Excretion 
of Damask Raifins, that of the Myrtle which 
is made of the Juice of Myrtle, the Anacardine, 
made of Anacardins, and the Squillitick made of 
Sguills. : 

The Virtue of Honey is to be pectoral, to excite 
Spittle, to help Refpiration, to rarify thick Phlegm, 
and to open the Body. 

It may be expeated, that fomething fhould be 
faid of the Way tc come atthe Honey, either for 
Domettick Ute, Phytick, or the Market: It. is 
done in different Climates at different Times. In 
thofe Countries that are very hot, they take the 
Loney and Wax out of the Hives thrice a Year, 
viz in the Spring, Summer, and the end of Au- 
tuinn, if the Hive be full again ; but in thofe 
Couniries that are midlingly hot, when the Hive 
is full, they do itin Faly or the beginning of Ax- 
gut; tiey turn the Hive upfide down, put an 
empty One upon it, and wrap it up fo exa@ly ina 
Sheer or Nupkin, that there fhall be no Room for 
the Lees to come out any Way ; you mutt with 
two fmall Sticks beat the full Hive, to make the 
- Lees mount, and that muft be done as readily as 
may be, for the Bees finding you are about to de- 
prive them of their Treafure, will break the Honey 
to carry it along with them, which in Jefs than 
a Quarter of an Hour will corrupt in their Bellies, 
and give them the Bloody-F lux. ; 

Ochers to drive them out more readily, if the 
Hives are not open at Top, take off the Culet or 
Cap, and patting fome lighted Paper underneath, 
the Smell of the Smoak will make them forth- 
with quit the Place; you will find, when they 
Mount into the empty oné, by the Noife they 
make ; you muft immediately carry the full Hive 
quto the Prefler, and put the other wherein the 
Bees.uow are in its Place; for if you fhould put 
jt e.tewhere, the Bees would g and look for 
their old Habitation, and not ‘finding the Hive, 
would fall upon their Neighbours, and fo be kil- 
led ; two Or three would fall upon one, and in this 
Cafe no Quarter is given. 

In cold Countries they do about the end of Sep- 
tember take all the Honey and Wax they find in 
the full Hives, and fmoak the Bees to death with 
Brimftone, or drown them by throwing the Hive 
into Water: But Brimftone is beft, and to this end 
they dipa fmall Piece of Linen in melted Brim- 
ftone, tet on Fire, put it into a Hole made in the 
Earth, or in a Buhhel or Pan that is as large as the 


Hive laid upon it, and all the Bees willin an inftant | 


fall down half dead, and never be able to rife 
again. | ; 

The Place that is defigned to prefs the Wax 
‘and Honey in, ought to be very clofe, that the 
Bees may have no Admiffion, for they would 


burft themfelves with the Honey and dye, and fting 


‘the Workmen fo cruelly, that they fhould not be 
able to goon with their Bufinets. | 


When you have carried your full Hives thither, 


you muft put them over the Fume of Sulphur, tothe 

end the Bees may be kill’d, which might tarry be- 

hind, and prick he Workmen in managing the 
oney. 

If you take out your Honey before the end of 
September, you will find a Brood therein, which 
mult be fet afide; for if you do not, ie will turn 
to adark white Water, and impart an ill Tafte to 
the Honey, hinderit to harden, and make it the lefa 
valuable. | 

The ffoney which comes without the Ufe of 
Fire is the beft, and therefore the fame Day on 
which you have kill’d or driven your Bees into an- 
other Hive, fet up your Combs that are yet hat, 
one againft another in a Panier, and a Pan under 
it, in a very warm Place, fcrape them a little, 
that fo the Honey may the more freely run Out 3 
that which remains behind mutt be preffed accord- 
ing to the Cuftgin of the Country. The com- 
mon and beft Way is to break the Comb with 
your Hand in fmall Pieces, into a Brafs Pan 
upon a finall Fire, and when the Homey is warm, 
put ie under a Preller in a Bag, made of the fame 
Stuff as Girths are ; every Country has its 
Fathion. 

Care muft be taken that the Fire be very fmall, 
for orherwife the Wax would mele and run in 
amongft the Loney, which would give it an ilk 
Tafte; befides you would lofe a great -deal by 
that, tora Pound of Wax is worth five Times as 
much generally as a Pound of Honey. 

HONEY-SUCKLES, Plants of two forts, 
viz. the Common or German Floney-Suckle, in 
Latin the Caprifolium Germanicum; and the Ro- 
man Horey-Suckle, which the Botanifts call Peri- 
clymenum Italicum, derived from weg circum, and 
xwriw volvo, the Homey-Suckle Boughs commonly 
twining about thofe of the other Shrubs that are 
near them. oo 

The Common Hozey-Suckle is a Shrub, which 
fhoots forth feveral long Branches from its Root; 
they ftretch themfelves out on all Sides, and twine 
about every Thing that is near them; the Leaves 
grow out two and two oppofite to one another 
at equal Diftances, at the Knots which are on 
thefe Branches; they are broadifh, foft pointed, 
green without and white wirhin; the Flowers 
appear at the end of the Branches in the Form of 


a Pipe, wide, divided into two Lips, and the upper - 


one into feveral Parts, the under like a Tongue; 
the Cup of this Flower turns to a foft Fruit or 
Berry, filled with a round, clofe Seed. 

The Roman Honey-Suckle differs from the-other, 
Only in that its Leaves are rounder, and for the 
moft Part fo joined together, that they feem to be 
allof aPiece. 

As to the Culture of Plants, it is certain no 
Plant whatfoever can be well managed, that is 
not governed according to its Nature; and it be- 
ing known that Honey-Sackles grow in Woods 
and Hedges cultivated by the Hands of Nature 
only, one may guefs, that the Way to raife them 
is very eafy: Indeed nothing can be eafier than it 
isto maltiply the Species of ‘this Shrub; it is fo 
well difpofed to take Root, wherever the Cuttings 
of it are planted, that you may have them in what 
Quantity you pleafe. 

It is raifed by Cuttings and Layers, and in this 
Way, efpecially if you plant them againft a Wall 
to make an Efpalier, and want Branches to fill 
up the void Places in a little Time ; whether they 
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are raifed by.Cuttfngs or Layers, they mutt be laid 
or planted in Marcé., 

Liney-Sackles adorn the Walls of Houfes, and 
they are good tor feveral Ufes in a Garden ; you 
may make Palifades of them, which are very or- 
namental, either in a Garden or Coure-Yard ; 
they come up in the Shade, as well as in the Sun, 
and in any fort of Ground, provided it isa little 
Joofe: This Shrub is alfo very proper for Ar- 
bours, and fhould be preferred to any other, if it 
was not fo apt co be infected with Cantharides, or 
Spanifb Flies: Wealfo make little Buthy- Dwarfs 
of them, tobe placed in the middle of the Borders 
of Parterres at equal Diftances. 


HOOF; the horny Part that covers the Feet 


of feveral four-footed Animals; but to be confi- 


dered principally here as it relates to that ufeful 
Creature a Horfe; and they are of diverfe Kinds, 
fome perfeé, and fome imperfect; the perfe& be- 
ing that which is round, fmooth, tough and fhort, 
fo that the Herfe may tread more upon the Toe, 
than upon the Heel, and alfo rough and fomewhat 
hollow within, having a narrow Fruth and broad 
Heels ; and the imperfeét ones are thofe which 
want any of thefe forementioned Properties, and 
if they are not round, but broad and fpreading 
out of the Sides and Quarters, that Horfe for the 
moit Part has narrow Heels, and in Procefs of 
Time will be flat-hoor’d, which is a weak Foot, 
and will not carry a Shoe long, nor travel far, 
but fuon furbate, and by treading more upon his 
Heels than on his Toes, will go low on his Pa- 
fterns, and his Feet through Weaknefs will be- 
raat fubyect to falfe Quarters, Gravelling, and fo 
orth. | | } 
Other Hoofs are rugged or brittle, and when 
the Hoof is not {mooth, but full of Circles like 
Ram’s Horns, it is not only unfeemly to the Eye, 
but a Sign alfo that the Foot isin no good Tem- 
per, but hoc and dry. 

Some /Zoofs are long, and confequently defec- 
tive, fince they caufe the Horfe to tread all upon 
the Heels, to go low in his Pafters, and thereby 
be fubje& to breed Windgalls. 

— Thofe crooked Hoefs, which are broad without 
and narrow within, will make the Horfe {play- 


footed, and then it will caufe him to tread more 


inwardly than outwardly, and to go fo clofe 
with his Joints together, that he cannot well tra- 
vel without Jmzerfering, which fee under that 


Head, or perhaps ftriking one Leg fo hard againft 


the other, as to become lame; but if he be broad 
within and narrow without, that is not hartful, 
notwithftanding it will caufe him to gravel more 
on the ourlide than the infide. 

Others have flat Hoofs and not hollow within, 
and therefore cannot be good; but they will 
introduce the Inconveniences already mentioned 
in the firtt imperfte@ Hoof; busif the Hoof be over 
hollow, then it will dry the fafter, and caufe the 
Horfe to be Hoof-bound; for the over-hollow Hoof 
is a (trait narrow one, and grows upright; for 
though the Horfe treads upright, and not on his 
Heels, yet fuch kinds of Hoofs will dry over faft, 
if not continually ftopp’d. 

When the Frufh is broad, the Heels will be 
weak, and fo (oft, that you may almoft bend them 
together, and then he will never tread boldly on 
the Scones, or hard Grounds. 

Some have narrow Heels, and they are tender, 
fo that the Horle will at lait grow to be Hoofr 
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bound, which Diftemper in the Hoofs, as well as 
Hoef-Brittle, Hoof-Caft, Malt-Huz, &5'c. you may 
confult under their refpective Heads, as alfo 
Shoesng. : 


HOOF-BONEY, a Diftemper in a Hore, be- 
ing a round Boney-Swelling, like Parss-Bale, 
growing on the very Top or Elbow of a Horfe’s 
Hoof, and comes always from fome Stripe or 
Bruife, or by bruifing himfelf in his Stall, by of 
fering to ftrike at the Horfe that ftands next to 
him, but happens to ftrike againft the Bag, which 
divides them. . - 3 

The Cure is, firft to ripen it, either with rot- 
ten Litter, or Hay boiled in old Urine, or elfe 
with a Plaifter of Wine Lees, and Wheat Flower 
boiled together, to bring it to a PutrefaQion, or 
elfe to drive the Swelling away; but if it-comes 
to a Head, it muft be lanced in the lower Part of 
the Softnefs, with a thin hot Iron, to let out the 
Matter, and then tent it with Turpentine, Deer- 
Suet and Wax, of each alike melted together, 
laying a Plaifter of the fame Salve upon it, till it 
be pertedtly well. | , | 


* HOOF-BOUND, a Diftemper in a Horfe, be- 
ing no other than the fhrinking of a Horfe’s Hoof 
onthe Top thereof, and at the Heel, which makes 
the Skin to ftare above the Hoof and to grow over. 
the fame; it befals a Horfe feveral Ways, as by 
keeping him too dry in the Stable, by ftreight 
Shoeing, or by fome unnatural Heat after Faund- 
ring. he Signs are, he will halt much, and his 
Hoofs will be hot ; and if they are knocked with. 
a Hammer, they will found hollow, like anempty 
Pottle ; and if they are not both Hoof- Bound, you 
may know which is the aggrieved Foot by the — 
Smalnefs thereof. ; 

'- To cure this Diftemper-they pull: off the Shoes, 
and fhoe him up again with Hat@Moon and Lu- 
net Shoes, then eafe the Quarters of the Hoofs 


‘on’ both Sides the Feet, with a. drawing Iron or 
‘Rape, from the Cronet down to the End or 


Bottom of the Hoofs, fo deep, till as it were a 


Dew is perceived to come forth ;and if two Rafes 


be made it will be the better, and enlarge the Hoofs 


the more; then they take a Pound of Turpentine, 
of Wax, and of Sheep’s Suet, of each half a 
Pound; of Tar and of Salad Oil, of each half a Pint ; 
melt all but the Turpentine together, and when 
they are ready to take it up, the Turpentine mutt 
be put in, and the whole ftirred well together till 
itbe cold, with which his Hoofs muft be anoint-. 
ed, next to the Hair about the Cronet, once a 
Day ; the Horfe muft alfo be rid once every Day 
upon foft Ground for a Month; then his Half- 


‘Moon Shoes muft be taken off, and his Soles, . 


Frufhes and Heels pared fo thin, till a Dew 
may be feen to come out, and the Blood. 
ready to (tart; after which his Shoes are to be 
tacked on, and his Feet ftopt as well within as 
without, with a Charge of Cow or Ox Dung, 
Wheat Bran, fried Hogs-Greafe a Pound, and as 
much of the Kidney of a Loin of Mutton; of: 
Turpentine and Tar, each half a Pound, which 
mult be all melted together except the Turpen- 
tine, that muft be put in when it is almoft ready 
to take off the Fire, keeping it ftirring to mix the 
Ingredients: It mutt be laid on hot, and renewed 
nine Days together, to the end the Sole may rife. 
But if this will not do, take out the Sole clean, 
and after the Bleeding is ftaunched with the tender 
ZLib | Tops, 


Tops of Hyffop, tamped in a Mortar, apply 
Snails-Oil and red Nettles thereto; which Oil is 
made by putting feyeral Snails into a Bag, with 
Bay-Salt, and when they are hung fometime nigh 
the Fire, an Oil will drop from them, and ufe it 
as before, once a Day, for three Days, and héal 
up the Feet with your green Ointment. | 
"The Author of the Gensleman’s Recreation, 
treating of the Heof-Bonwnd, or wafted and fhrunk 
Foot in Horfes, fays, the conveying of Nutri- 
ment to the Feet, being frequently interrupted by 
Diforders in the Legs and adjacent Parts, the 
Feet dwindle, and the Hoof founds hollow ; and 
to cure the Evil, take ared hot Knife, with which 
rake the whole Foat, as deep as a Crown Piece, 
avoiding the Cronet; then apply this Poultis, and 
charge the whole Foor with the following Re- 
molade. Boil two Parts of Sheep’s Dung and 
one of Hen’s Dung, in a fufficient Quantity of 
Water and Salt, to the Confiftence of a Pafte; 
boil in another Veffel a {nfficient Quantity of 
Mallows to a Math, adding a convenient Quan- 
tity of Linfeed in Powder, and let it boil a little 
Jonger; beat them in a Mortar with an eighth Pare 
of raw Garlick to a foft Pafte, incorporate it 
with the former, adding a little Oil of Lilies : 
This Poultis muft be applied very Bot, and cavered 
with Splents, and the Application muft be renewe 
ed five or fix Times, once a Day, always mind- 
ing to heat the old Poultis, and mix a little freth 
withit: The Remolade confifts af a Pound of 
Burgundy Pitch, four Ounces of common Ture 
pentine, two of Oil of Olive, which being thick- 
ned with a fufficient Quantity of fine Flower, 
after applying the Poultis, charge the whole Foot 
‘with it lukewarm. 

- In cafe one of the Quarters of the Hoof, as it 
ee ra happens, is fhrunk and dried up, while 
all the 
near the Heel of the fore Foot, and infide of the 
Hoof, let feven or eight Lines be drawn on the 
Shrunk Quarter, from the Cronet to the Shoe, 
with a red hot Irom, without touching the Heir, 
and then apply the Poultis and Remolade as be- 
fore ; but upen Failure of this, the Sole muft be 
taken out, and the Froth cleft with a Flegm in 
the middle, peont to the Paftern, and fill the 
- Cleft with a great Number of Bolfters, befmear’d 
with a Mixture of equal Parts of Tar, Honey 
and Turpentine, atl boiled together, = 

- Fo beas it were beforehand with this Diftem- 
per, if you fear your Horfe is fabje@ to be Hogf- 
Beund, anoint his Coffin all over with Neat’s- 
Foot Oil, sce (es the fetting on of the Hoof, 
and ftop his Feet below. with Cow-Dung ; or 
take half a Pound of the Fat of Bacon, three 
Ounces of white Soap, Balm one Handful, and 
five or fix Sprigs of the tender Tops of Rue, 


chopt and very well ftampt all together, then fry. 


them, and let him come into no Wet till he is 
well. 


HOOF-BRITTEE, or Bristle-Hoof, a Difeafe 
in Horfes, that comes either by Nature or Acci- 
dent; naturally; by the Sire or Dam ; accidentally, 
by a Surfeit, that falls down into his Fees, or elle 
by the Horfe’s having been formerly foundred. 

‘For the Cure of this Evil, fame prefcribe Tur- 
Pentine, Sheep Suet, unwrought Wax, and Hog’s 
Greafe, of each half a Pound, Salad Oil half a 
Pint, and of Dog’s-greafe a Pound, let them be 

iled together, and kept in a Galley-pot for your 


3 


ourifhment falls on the other, efpecially | | 
times befals a Horfe, by the Coffins falling clean 


HOO 


Ufe, anoint the Hoofs therewith two or three 
Times a Day very well, efpecially. at the fetting 
on of the Hair, and ttop them with Cow- Dung 
and Dog’s-Greafe mixed together. 


Some take a Pound of Dog’s and Hog’s-Greafe - 


clarified with Rofe-Water, mix it with half fo 
much Cow-Dung, boil it up, and anoint the Feet 
with it, either hot or cold. 

Others prefcribe the following Receipt for it, 
and to make the Hoofs grow in avery thort Time: 
Take a Gallon of freth Hog’s-Greafe, half a 
Bufhel of Damask-Rofes clean picked, and hav- 
ing melted the Greafe, put the Rofesinto it, while 
itis boiling hot, and itir them well about till they 
be all wet; then take them off the Fire, and pue 
them into an earthen Pot clofe covered, and after 
you have drawn your Bread, put it into the Oven, 
and there let it ftand till it be cgld; when you are 
to take it out, put it into a new Horfe Dunghill 
that is very hot, where let it remain three Weeks: 


then take it out, melt it again, and ftrain the Roe - 


. from the Liquor, which keep in an earthen 
ot, 

_ TheMethod to ufe it, when you drefs the Horfe, 
is, to take a Spoonful of Tar, and three Balls 
of Horf@-Dung, warm’d in a Pint of this Liquor 
of Oil, then take off the Horfe’s Shoes, and bind 
up hig Feet with a Pair of Leather Buskins, with 
a thick Sole, pour in the Liquor, and let him ftand 
a Week fo, but apply freth Sift to him every Day 
poured into the Buskins, yet take away none of 
the old Medicine; then tack on his Shoes again, 
op hia Feet and anoint them all as before; after 
his Bags are off, you may water him twice a 
Day, as at other Times, and when his Feet are 
clean picked and dry, you may ufe the Medicine 
as you did before. 


HOOQOF-CASTING, a Misfortune which fome- 


away from his Foot; and it comes by Means of 
Foundring, Prick or Slip, which breaks it on the 
Top round about the Cronet, and in Time caa- 
fes it to drop off. | 

Tocure it, take the ftrongeft Aquafortis which 
can be gos, aad frit with ¢ Rake or drawing Iron, 


file os draw away the old Hoof fomewhat near, 


then touch the Hoof fo prepared with your Aqua- 
fortis, three or four feveral Dreffings, and no 
more; fo anoint the Faot with an Ointment 
made of Hog’s-Greafe three Pounds, Patch-Greafe 
two, Venice Turpentine one Pound, new Wax 
half a Pound, and Salad Oil half a Pound; mele 
and mix them all upon the Fire, and anoint the 
Coffin of the Foot up to the Top therewith, and 
this will undoubtedly bring on anew Hoof, 


HOOF-HURT,, an Injury incident to labour. 
ing Beafts, more efpecially: to Oxex, and fome- 
times happens with a Coulter or Share, in any 
Part of his Clees: The Way to cure it, is to 
make a Salve of Pitch and Greafe mixed with 


\Powdes of Brimftone, melted together, and with 


an hot Ison, melt that on the fore Hoof or Clee: 
This Medicine is alto good, when the Beaft has 


‘been hart either with Stub or Splinter of Wood, and 


if there be any lictle Part gone in, it will draw it 
out. 

But if the Foot be hurt far within the I'leth, by 
fome fharp Stone or other Thing, thenthe Wound 
mult be opened and feared with a hor Tron, and 
bathed three Days together Morning’ and Evening, 

with 
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with warm Vinegar, and wrap ic in a Buskia of 
Broom. | 

If his Leg be hurt with a Share, apply to it the 
Herb called Sea-Lettice, mixed with that, called 
in Greek Tsthymalzs, for it is good to heal it; and 
is alfo good to heal the Hurt in the Foot, as well 
as on the Leg, but it mutt be always wafhed with 
Men’s Urine made hot, then burn readily a Fag- 
got of fome Wood abroad, and as foon as the 
Flame is out, make the Beaft tread on the hot 
Embers with his fore Feet, then anoint it with 
Tar and old Greafe nixed together. 

In cafe an Ox be cut or gravelled in the Foot, 


the Help is to bathe him with warm Urine, and 


to anoint the Place with Tar and old Greafe melt- 
ed with one another. 

When an Ox’s Foot opens and chops, fo that 
the Horn does crack and cleave, bathe it well firft 
with warm Vinegar, Salt and Oil, all mixed toge- 
ther, then cap it well for a Day or more, and put 
a Plaifter thereon of old Greafe and Pitch melted, 
it will heal it ; bue if the Hoofs are broken, co- 
ver and wrap them with Linen fteep’d in Vinegar, 
Oil and Salt, renewing the fame for three Days, 
but on the fourth, mele Pitch and old Greafe to- 
gether, and put it thereon with the ‘Bark of 
a Pine Apple-Tree, clean polifhed, 3nd when 
. begins to heat, rub it all over with Chimney 

oot. o? ‘ 

But fhoutd the Hurt happen to be fo far negle@- 
ed, that Worms breed in the Sore, and make it 
falt to a Coldnefs, for want of wathing it in cold 
Water in Mornings, then bruife fome Horehound, 
Leeks and Sale together, and lay on them a Plai- 
fter of Tow, mixed with Pjcch, Oil and old Greafe, 
and fo anoint it all over with the fame to keep the 
Flies off. _ 3 


‘ HOOF-LOOSNING, a Diffolytion or divi- 
ding of the Horn or Coffin of a Horfe’s Hoof 
from the Fiefh, at the Setting on of the Cronet; 
now if the Parting be round about the Cronet, it 
comes by the Means of Foundring ; if in Part, 
then by fome Prick of fome Channel-Nail, Quit- 
ter-Bone, Retreat, Gravelling, Cloying, or the 
like; the Signs of it are thefe : When the Hoof 
is loofned by Foundring, it wil! break firft in the 
fore Part of the Cronet, right againft the Toes, 
becaufe the Humour does always covet to defcend 
towards the Toes; but if it proceeds from Prick- 
ing, Gravelling, and the like canker’d Things, then 
the Hoof will ltoofen round about equally even 
at firft; but if it proceeds from a Quitter-Bone, 
or Hurt upon the Cronet, then it will break right 
above the grieved Place, and is very rarely {een 
to go any farther. 

here are various Cures prefcribed for a loof- 
ned Hoof ; you are to open it in the Sole of the 
Foot, fo as that the Humour may have free Paf- 
{age downwards, then put a Reftritive Charge 
about it,and heal it up with Turpentine and Hog’s- 
Greafe melted together. 

Some take two Spoonfuls of Tar, a Quarter 
of a Pound of Rofin, hatf a Handful of Tanfy, 
as much of Rue, as much of red Mint, and equal- 
ly of Southern-Wood brayed all together in a 
Mortar, to which add half a Pound of Butter, 
and a Peny-worth of Virgin’s Wax, and melt 
them on the Fire till it comes to be a thick Salve, 
then fpread it upon a Linen Cloth, and apply it 
for feven Days together. 


The Prefcription of fome is, to anoint the. 
Hoof with Burgundy Pitch, or to take Betony, 
Rofemary, Rue, Bole Armoniac and Frankino- 
cenfe boiled together, and laid over it. 

Tar, Brimftone in fine Powder, Wheat Bran 
and the Urine of a Man Child, boiled all to a 
Poultis, and applied hoe to the Hoof, will faften 
it; fo will the Brains of a Pig, or Flax dipt in 
the Whices of Eggs, or wathed with Vinegar, if 
ftopped therewith, and filled with Tartar and Salt, 
andthen anointed with Olibanum, Maftick, Pitch, 
or Greafe, each alike, witb a little Dragon’s 
Blood, new Wax and Sheep Suet melted toge- 
ther, and if the new Hoof comes, cut away the 
old one. 


goo ; Land tilled and fowed every 
ear. : 


HOP, in Latin Lupulus, a Plant of which there 
are Male and Female, the laft differing no other- 
wife from the firft, except that it daes not grow 
fo tall, and bears Iefs Fruit. 

Hops commonly and according to the Nature 

of the Plant, cwilt themfelves about the Trees 
that grow near them ; the Leaves like thofe ofghe 
Vine are indented in five Places, and are rough 
like Cucumber’ Leaves ; the Twigs are long, 
rough, hairy, and a little prickly; the Flowers 
are of a wan Colour, rang’d ‘ae, from 
whence proceed a Number of fmall Bags or Pods, 
which hang downwards, and are heaped on one 
another ; hes are of a dark yellow, and inclofe 
a black bitter Seed inthem. ‘The Domeftick Hops 
grow in Gardens, fs. but the wild onesin Hedges 
and among Shrubs, bloffiom in Axgu/t, and be- 
come ripe in September. 
_ As tothe Properties of this Plant, it is of a 
hot and dry Nature, but the Tops which are eat- 
en boiled in Salad, are rather moift and cold than 
hot; they bs i the Blood, foften the Belly, re- 
move the ObitruGions of the Liver and Spleen, 
and are very well tafted. 

Our French Author ‘concludes with faying, thae 
Hops enter into the Compofition of Beer, which 
fs ftranger or fimaller, according to the Quantity 
you put in ic: But Beer being not the common 
Liquor of France, which in a manner is peculiar 
to our own Country; and fops being an Ingredi- 
ent abfolutely neceffary for us to make good Li- 
quor of that fort, it is neceflary we fhould be 
more particular in the Culture of them, for which 
fee Hop-Garden. oo 


HOP-GARDEN;; Ground made ufe of for a_ 
Plantation of Hops. 

The propereft Soil for Hops, is a rich, warm 
Land, with a Bottom of Loam or Brick Earth ; 
but any good Ground will do, enriching it with 
old Duny, or the beft frefh Earth. If the Soil in- 
cline to Clay, mix an equal Quantity of Sand or 
Shells with the Dung: If the Land be moorifh, 
cold, or four, burn it; and: if too wet, carry off 
the fuperfluous Moifture by Drains. Your Ma 
nures ought to be mixed with a Tittle Pigeons 
Dung or Lime. If the Garden has any Declina- 
tion, let it be towards the South; and if near Wa- 
ter, ic will be of Advantage in dry Seafons. 

As high Winds are very prejudiciel to Hops, 
chufe your Garden where it is well theltered by 
Hills on all Sides: Wherethefe are wanting, make 
good Quickfet-Hedges, with a Row or two of 
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Ath, where the Land is dry; if moift, with Abele, | 


Afpen, or Poplar; and you may plant Offers on 
the Back of the Ditch. The Weft and South 
Winds being moft frequent and ftormy, are to be 
beft provided againft. If the Ground be rich and 
deep, plough it well; after which dig it, and ga- 
ther and carry away the Stones: If the Soil be 
poor or fhallow, it will be neceflary to trench it 
two Foot deep. 

When the Ground is laid even by digging, flretch 
a Line parallel to one of the Sides, and at every 
feven Foot diftance, place a fmall Stick or Fea- 
ther, as Marks where the Hills are to be made, 
and fo fhifting the Line feven Foot further, mark 
out the whole Gardex: Or rather, make an equi- 
lateral Triangle of three ftraight Pieces of Wood, 
each fide being exa@tly feven Foot; lay this down 
on any Pare of the Ground, and place a Stick or 
Feather at each Corner or Angle; then taking it 
up, place two of the Angles at two of the Sticks, 
and at the other Angle fix another Stick, and fo 

o through, and mark the whole Garden. This 
is the eafieft Method of marking the Hills, and 
beft for all Plantations, as it gives a greater Vari- 
ety of broad and narrow Views through the Ran- 
pcs, and keeping the Plants at equal Diftances e- 
very Way, makes the Ground contain one Fifth 
more than if planted in Squares. Round every 
Mark dig a Hole a Foor wide, and fixteen Inches 
deep ; if the Earth be very rich, work it fine with 
the Spade, and fill the Holes again with it, even 
-to the Surface of the Ground ; if not, fill the 
Holes with a Compoft or Mixture of fine frefh 
Mould, rotten Dung, and a little Roach Lime, a 
Layer of each, let it lie fome Days, and turn it 
twice or thrice before ufed. Some plant in Odo- 
ber, others rather advife March, or if the Weather 
be mild, the latter end of Febraary. When you 
have got good vigorous Sets, about eight or ten 
Inches long, with three or four Joints or Buds on 
each Set; take a Stick one Foot long (fuch as 
Gardiners plant Beans with) and plant fix Sets 
in each Hole, ofe in the middle, and the reft 
sound it, and clofe the Earth round them with 
both your Hands; let the Tops be even with the 
Surface of the Ground, and the Buds upwards, 
otherwife they will die: Cover them three Inches 
with fine rich Mould, and take care, both in 
Planting and Dreffing, never to cut the down- 
fhooting Root. . 

A double Row of Garden Beans may be plant- 
ed between each Row of Hills, as well to yield 
fome Profit the firft Year, as to fhelter the Bud 
from the fcorching Heat of the Sun: After the 
firftt Year, no ‘Weather will hurtthe Hills. As 
oft as you howe the Beans, weed the Hops with 
your Hand, and throw more fine Earth on them.” 

In a Month’s Time, if the Weather be good, 
they will begin to puth their Heads out of the 
Hills. In May twit the Bind round, and tie it in 
a loofe Knot, but if they are very ftrong, fet a 


Stick or two to each Hill, fuch as is ufedto French 


Beans. 

In Odober, which is the Time for dreffing the 
Hops, let a careful Hand open the Hills, and cut 
the Bind, a little lower than the Top of the Hill ; 
this muft be done in dry Weather, becaufe the 

arth you lay on them fhould be as fine as Afhes ; 
the Hills being thus opened, lay three large Shovel- 
fulls of the beforementioned Compoft on each 
Of them, and three or four Shovels more of the 
beft Earth you can get in the Alfies, which Will 


keep out the Cold, and be of Ufe at the next 
dreffing, in February or March, | 

Vhe fecond Year you mutt open the Hills, and 
drefs them as above, only you mutt now cut the 
Bind within an Inch of the old Rocts, and with a 
harp Knife, (and a Whetftone by you to keep it 
fo) cut the Roots clean off, that are inclining to 
fpread outwards. Poles of twelve Foot above 
Ground, and three Inches Circumference, will be 
fufficient this Year. 

The third Year drefs as in the fecond. When 
the Hops are fix Inches above Ground, begin to 
pole them ; they will now, if thriving, require 
Poles, of fixteen to twenty Foot long ; put three 
to each Hill, at equal Diftances round it, and 
wide atthe Top, inclining a little outwards, left 
they cling together, and hinder the Sun’s coming 
between them. You mult have an Iron Bar or 
Pitcher, with a round Handle to make Holes, in 
which fet your Poles at lealt a Foot deep, and 
tread the Earth clofe with your Heels to faften 
them well ; Put the ftrongeft and largeft Poles to 
the moft thriving Hills; but it is better to under,. 
than over-pole the firft Year or two, for a Hop 
never bears well, till it has reached the Top.of 
the Pole; and come down again three or four 
Foot. . _ aa 

When the Shoots are three or four Foot above 
Ground, ¢mploy Women to tie the Hop-Binds to 
the Poles, for while young they are very brittle. 
Tie two or three of the ftrongeft to éach Pole, 
and cut away thereft; woollen Yarn, or withered 
Rufhes, are propereft for this Ufe; they muft be 
tied loofe, juft to guide them up the Poles, for if 
you bind them hard they will wither. 

' Having finithed this Work, give your Ground 
a fecond digging, and caft'a Spade of fine Mould 
on each Hill co nourith it, and keep out the 
Drought. As you dig, cut away all the Roots 

ou find in the Allies, to’ prevent their drawing 

ourifhment from the Hills. ° 3 

Though it be a general Rule, whenever you 
weed the Hills, or pare the Allies, to caft fome 
fine Mould on the Hills, yet this admits of an 
Exception ; for when you find the Binds very vi- 
gorous and full of Sap, you muft forbear giving 
them any more Earth, for Excefs of Nourifhinent 
will do thetn harm ; you'can at any Time add to 
the Sap, by enriching the. Hills, but cannot with- 
draw it at Pleafure. | 

Having thus drefs’d, poled, and twice dug 
your Hops, let them reft a while, only take Care, 
with a Joint-ftool,. or ftanding Ladder, to guide 
and tie thofe Binds to the Poles, which you can’t 
reach from the Ground, or are difordered by windy 
Weather, which frequently happens. | 

In very dry Seafons, either in Spring or Sum- 
mer, you Ought to water your Hills; but it need 
not be frequently repeated. If you infufe Pigeon 
or Sheeps Dung in the Water, it will better nou- 
rifh the Plants. 

As the Binds feldom run any more in length 
after M:d/ummer, fuch as are not then got up to 
the Top of the Poles, fhould have their Tops 
nipped off, or diverted from the Pole, to make 
them branch the better. 

About Axgeft the Hop will begin to be in the 
Bell or Button, then let your Men with flarp 
Shovels pare all the Allies clean from Weeds, 
and fling as much Earth on the Hills, as will 
make them as big asa Bufhel, but throw no Weeds 
on, nor cut any of the Binds with the Shovel: 

At 
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At the fame Time, ot rather before, let Women 
tip the Leaves from the Binds, two or three 
Foot high, that it may let in the Air, and not draw 
away the Nourifhment. e 
You will know when the Hops are fit to ga- 

ther, by their changing Colour , and looking 
brownith, by being ealily pull’d in pieces, by the 
Séeds beginning co turn brown, and their coming 
to a fragrant Smell. 

_ Then it will be Time to pull them ; for which 
Purpofe, get a Frame of Timber about nine Foor 
long, and three or four wide, let it ftand three or 
four Foot from the Ground, and on each fide 
fattén on Hooks fome coarfe Cloth or Sacking, 
banging hollow: fix Men may ftand round it to 
pick the Hops off the Poles, which one may pull 
out of the Ground, and bring to the Pickers, 
and lay over the Frame; when the Cloth is full 
empty it, aid the Hops being clean from Stalks 

nd Leaves, till you are ready to lay them on the 
Kiln, {pread them on fome clean and cool Place, 
that they may not heat, for that would fpoil their 
Golour. They muft be pick’d in dry Weather ; 
therefore, if the Dew, or a Shower happen to 
wer them, let them dry before they are pull’d. 

_ Any good Malt-kilu will ferve to dry them, 
but unlefs it be fo contrived, as to let no Smoak 
come to them, you mult dry with Charcoal only: 
You may lay them fix or eight Inches thick on 
the Hair-Cloth, or thicker if ic will bear them: 
If the Kiln be good, ie will dry them in ten or 
twelve Hours at molt. Be fure to lay them very 
even) with a Rake, and up about the Edges, that 
they may not fcatter: Keep a moderate but con- 

ant Heat, and be careful not to dry them too 
much. You may guefs when they are fit co turn, 
by beating them with a Stick; if you find them 
crifp on the Top in all Places, and that they jump 
up when you ftrike them, you may venture to 
furh them, which you are to do with a Corn- 
fhovel, laying them firft all on a Heap in the 
middle of the Kiln, and then fpreading them even 
over itas at the firlt, they will generally be fitto 
turn in eight Hours, fometimes fooner : If you 
turn them, when they are in a Sweat, they will 
fcorch and grow red, therefore flacken the Fire 
before you begin, and renew it immediately after 
you have turned them. You muft likewife let 
the Fire go out when you perceive them to begin 
to be dry enough, which you will know, by put- 
ting a long Stick on them, and ftirring it about ; 
if they rattle and leap they are enough, 

Tien take them off the Kiln, and lay them in 
a Heap in a clofe Room prepared for that Purpofe, 


a 


~ and let them lie there tor a Fortnight or three 


Weeks til the Fire is out of them, and they be- 

gin to give, which you will perceive by running 

your Hand among them; if they handle moilt or 

eae when you fqueeze them, they are fit to 
ag. 

Your Bags mult be of three Quarters wide 
Cloth, good Meafure, three Breadths wide, and 
three Yards and three Quarters long; tie one 
Handful of Hops in each of the bottom Corners, 
puta Hoop tothe Top of the Bag, wide enough 
for a Man to go into with Eafe : You mutt have 
a Hole in fome part of the Kiln-houfe that will 
be deep, and wide enough to let the Bag hang 
clear, without touching either Side or Bottom, by 
at leaft a Toot; when it is thus faftned, caft .in 
two or thrce Sicve-fulls of Hops, and let a Man 
goin with a clean Pair of Shoes without Heels, 
and tread them clofe, throw in two or three 


i r 
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Sieves more, and tread them as before, and--fo: 
continue till your Bag is full enough to be fewed. 
up, which when you do, tie fome Hops in the. 
‘Corners as at the Bottom, and keep your Bags in 
adry Place. A Bag of the above Dimentions, 
will contain two handred Weight of Hops. | 

You ought to have an Inftrument call’d a Dog, 
for the more eafy drawing the Poles out of the 
Ground, and when -the Hops are gathered, you 
fhould carefully ftack and thatch the Poles to pre- 
ferve them from the Weather; or if you build a 
Shed or Houfe in or near your Garden for keep- 
ing the Poles, it would make them laft longer, 
and be very convenient for picking the Hops in; 
and other Purpofes. . | 


4 


HOPPER; an Utenfil, wherein Husbandmen: 
carry their Secd-Corn at the Time of fowing’; it’s 
alfo the Veflel, which contains the Corn at the 
Top of the Mill. 


HOREHOUND;; a Plant of which there are 
two forts, the White and the Black: The Root 
‘of the Whire has feveral white and hairy Branches, 
which fhoots forth diverfe fquare Stems; the 
Leaves are an Inch broad, almoft round, hairy 
wrinkled, and havea bitter Tafte; the Seed grows 
along the Stems by Intervals, as alfo its Flowers, 
which appear wheelwife, are fmall, white and 
rough: It grows near old Buildings and in Ruins, 
and bloffoms in Faly and Augu/ft: Ic is very bitter; 
a Decoétion of its dried Leaves in Water, is very 
good for Afthmatical and Phthilical Perfons, and 
for Coughs: It removes the ObftruGions of .the 
Liver and Spleen, purges the Breaft and Lungs, 
efpecially if taken with fome dry Iris ;: However 
it is f{omewhat noxious to the Bladder and Kid- 


taken. | 

The Black Horebound has feveral fquare and. 
black Stems, and fomewhat hairy ; the Leaves 
are like the others, but they are larger, hairy and 

row on the Stems by Intervals ; and they havea 
bad Smell; the Flowers are of a purple Colour, 
and come forth round from. the Stems: It grows. 
in fhady Places near Hedges and Church- 
yards, and flourifhes at the end of ‘fame or be- 
ginning of Fuly, ac which Time it is proper to 
gather it. 


Leaf under hot Afhes, and pounded with fome 
Salt, will cure the (tinging of Serpents, and the 
biting of Dogs: They are alfo good for Humours 
and Chaps in the Fundament; being applied with 
fome Honey, they will cleanfe fale Ulcers: The 
Plant is good in a Decoétion fot a Cough, and 
Difficulty of Breathing, becaufe it cleanfes the 
Lung@, and promotes Spiccing. 


It fhoots forth 
a great Stem, divided at the Bottom into feveral 


Branches, which fprout out into a good Length: 
‘Its Rind is rough, hard and of a whitith Colour ; 


its Wood is hard and whitifh; its Leaves are 
broad, indented at the Edges, thrivell’d, oblong, 
and pointed at the Ends: It produces Flowers in 
the Form of Strings, containing feveral little 
Leaves, faltned about like Shells ; there are feve- 
ral Stamina’s underneath. The Embrio’s of thefle 
Flowers grow out of the Tree feparate from it, 

between 


neys; the Juice of the green Leaves has the fame 
Virtues; of which three Spoonfuls may be 


The Leaves of it being roafted in a Cabbage ~ 


HORN-BEAM, in Latin Carpinus, a Treein | 
. the Number of the Forelt ones. 


OR 
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between the Leaves of an Ear which becomes 
broader and finer; thefeEmbrio’s become a long 
Fruit, often in the Shape of a Navel, fqueez’d to- 
gether, fring’d and fill’d with around Kernel. Horw- 
Beam is either planted of Sets or raifed from Seeds, 
which being ripe in Augeft, thould be fuwn in 
Oober : The Seeds lie a Year in the Bed, which 
fhould be well and carefully fthaded, fo foon as 
they peep, But the more expeditious Way is by 
Layers or Sets: It affeéts naturally to grow on 
cold Hills, ftiit Ground, and the barren, and 
moftt expofed Part of the Woods, and of all the 
Foreft Trees, preferves itfelf beft from the Brut- 
tings of Deer. But when the Horn- Beam is plant- 
ed in a Garden, the Plants to be made ufe of, 
should be {mall and rooted, about an Inch big at 
the Foot, for you fhould never choofe them big- 
ger. The beft for this Turn fs that which has a 
Imooth fhining Rind, and a great many Roots: 
Tt is true, it comes up well in all forts of Earth, 
but better in good Soils than bad: When_ thefe 
Plants are put into the Ground, a little Trench 
muft be always dug along the Compartments 
where you fet them, and they mult be planted 
four Inches deep in the Ground, and at three di- 
ftant from one another, after having cut themtothe 
Height of eight orten Inches: This being done, and 
the Plants put into thofe Trenches, along a Line 
- drawn ftrait, you mutt fupply the Roots with loofe 
Ground, and to find out fuch, you muft choofe 
the fineft Day you can get for it: This Work 
mutt be done trom November to the end of March, 
when the Sap begins to a& in thefe Plants, and 
then the Courfe of it muft not be interrupted, for 
fear you lofe your Plants by it. © 
That the Horn-Beam may grow to your Liking, 
you muft dig it four Times a Year, wz. in March, 
May, Fuly and September, you fhould, according 
as it comes up, keep it fhear’d, that it may grow 
in the Form of an even Palifade, and when it is 
of a good Height, you are to make ufe of your 
Hook : If the Palifade runs very high, you mutt 
get a Cart made on Purpofe, and the Man who 
thears it, muft get up into it. Itis drawn by one or 
two Horfes, according as the Workman advances 
his Work. | | 
The Horz-Beam excels Yew or Crab, for Mill- 
Cogs, Yoke-Timber, Heads of Beetles, Stocks, 
and Handles of Tools: It is excellent for the 
Turner’s Ufe, good Fire Wood, and was of old 
' made ufe of as Candles: But its ufe in a Garder 
is commonly for Palifades, fome of which are 
very high, and others as high as one can lean on, 
like a fort of a Hedge, mingled with Trees at e- 
qual Diftances: Thefe Palifades of Hors-Beam 
ferve to divide Compartments into the Star or 
the Goofe-Foot Walks, winding varioufly for the 
greater Ornament of Parks, Labyrinths, and 
Groves. ; : 8 
Palifades of Horw-Beam may be raifed in great 
or little Court Yards to pleafe the Owner, in a very 
little Time, provided Care be taken to dig them 
well, and to fet the Branches in artful Order: 
If the Court-Yards are large, and that there ts 
Ground enough to plant Elm-Trees, or Chefnut- 
Trees,at equal Diftances along the Palifades, he wil! 
_ in Time be very much pleafed with the green Pro- 
{pe&, and the cool Shade they will afford. 
Flaving named f{everal Sorts of Compartments 
in which ‘the Horw- Beam is made ufe, yet fcarce 
any Of them look (o beautiful and magnificent, as 


a Gallery wish Arcbes, though generally we cover 


our Portico Galleries in Englasd with Limes, 
which do exceedingly well ; and choughthe Wark 
feems very difficult to be done to moft Speétators, 
yet it is quite the anntrary. . 

It has been thewn how naturally the Hors-Beam, 
ferves for Palifades, and where Nature has not 
fupplied it with. Qualities proper for your Purpo- 
fes, the Deficiency muft be fupplied with Arc. 
Suppofe then thofe that have Arfluence, for we 
mean no other, intend to raife a Gallery with 
Arches; the firft Thing they muft do, is to draw 
a Line as long as they defign their Gallery to be of, 
and planctheir Horw-Beams upon it, as before dire@- 
ed. Thefe Trees thus planted are to be the Foun- 
dation of your Work, when they are grown to 
a proper Height: The Management of them is 
not very dithcult; they muft only be dug a little, 
and fheared when there is need of it: Asto what 
relates to the fore Part of the Gallery, Care muft 
be had about it, becaufe the forming of the Arches 
depends upon it. | 

The Gallery fhould be eight or ten Foot Broad, 
that there may be Room for walking there, and 
twelve or fifteen Foot high, each Pillar four Foot 
from one another. When the Horn-Beams are 
grown three Foot high, the Diftance of each 
Pillar well ordered, and the Ground-Work of. 
the Gallery compleated,the next Work is the Fron- 
tifpiece ; for which, you mult ftop the Hors. 
Beam between two Pillars at that Height, and run: 
it up a Trellifs made on Purpofe, which forms 
the Agcade, and this muft be done as artificially as 
can be. ? 

According as it grows up, if any of the Boughs 
out-fhoor the other, they muft be reduc’d with the 
Shears : Arcades thus managed, will by Degrees 
grow ftrong in the Order they are fet, and when 
once they have acquir’d the Shape that agrees belt 
with them, it is eafy to keep them fo by the Shear, 
with fome Care and Induftry. | 


HORNETS; fee Infirmsities of Trees and 
Wafps. oe 


HORSE; a four-footed Animal, of great Ufe 
to Mankind, efpecially in the Country ; this Crea- 
ture being by Nature valiant, ftrong and nimble, 
and above all other Beafts, moft able and apt to 
endure the extreameft Labours ; the moift Quality 
of his Compofition being fuch, that neither ex- 
tream Heat dries up his Strength, nor the Violence 
of the Cold freezes the warm Temper of his 
moving Spirits; he is moft gentle and loving to 
Man, apt to be taught, and not forgetful when an 
Impreffion is fixed in his Brain, being watchful a- 
bove all other Beafts, and will endure his Labour 


‘with the moft empty Stomach: He is naturally 


given to much Cleanlinefs, and has an excellent 
Scent, and not fo much as to offend any Man 
with his ill Savours. 

Now for his Shapes in general ; the ufual Cha- 
raéter is, that he muft have the Eyes and Joints of 
an Ox, the Strength and Foot of a Male, the 
Hoofs and Thighs of an Afs, the Throat and 
Neck of a Wolf, the Ear and Tail of a Fox, the 
Breaft and Hair of a Woman, the Boldnefs of a 
Lion, the Shape and Quick-fightednefs of a Ser- 
pent, the Face of a Cat, the Lightnefs and Nim- 
blenefs of a Hare, a high Pace, a deliberate T'rot, 
a pleafant Gallop, a fwift Running, « rebounding 
Leap, ‘and prefent, and be quick in Hand. 
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_ As for his Colour, the Reader is 


referred to the Lo take hin xp from Graft; he mutt be very dry, 
Article, Colours of a Horfe, only it is fit to men- elfe he will be fubje& to be {cabby, and that not. 
tion here, that the beft Colours are the brown later than Bartholomew. Tide, when the Seafon be- 
Bay, dapple Grey, Roan, bright Bay, Black, with gins to let cold Dews fall, that caufe much Harm 

@ white near Foor behind, white fore F oot before, | to your Horfe, and then alfo the Heart Of the — 
white Star, Chefnut or Sorrel, with any of thefe rafs begins to fail; infomuch that the Grafs 
Marks, or Dun with a black Lift; others have Which he then feeds upon, breeds no good Noy. 
given us the belt Colours in Verfe, thus : rifhment, but grofs, phlegmatick and cold Hu- 


mMours, which putrify and corrupt the Blood ; and 
take him up very quickly, fot fear of melting hig 
Greafe, his Fat gotten at Grafs being very tender ; 
then in a Day or two after he is in the Stable, ler 
him be Shod, let Blood and Drench’d, which will 
Prevent the Yellows, Staggers, and the like Di- 
(tempers, occationed by the Gall and Spleen, 
Which the Heart and Strength of the Grafs, 
through the Ranknef$ of the Blood, Engenders in 
the Body. 

But the Curious, after ¢ 


Horfe into the Stable, persion: either blood or 
drench him, in a hot Sun-fhini 


Out into a convenient Place. 4 


If you defire a Horfe thee long to ferve, 
ake a brown Bay, and him with Care preferve. 
The Grey’s not ill, but he js prized far 
| That is C ole-black, and blazed with a Star. 
Lf for thy felf, or briend, thou will procure 
A Horfe,let him white Liard be, he'll long endure. 


But toreturn to the more Particular Shapes of a 
florfe, and to fet them in View in the comelieft 
manner, it is required that the Hoof be black, 
{mooth, dry, large, round, and hollow ; the Pa- 
{terns {trait and upright, Fer. Locks fhort, the Legs 
ftrait and fat, called alfo Luth-legged, the Knees 
bony, lean and round, the Neck long, high, rear’d, 
and great towards the Breatt, the Breatt large and 
round, the Ears {mall, tharp, long and upright, 
the Forehead lean and large, the Eycs great, full 
and black, the Brows wel] fill’d and thooting out- 
wards, the Jaws wide, flender and lean, the Noftrils 
wide and open, the Mouth great, the Head largeand 
lean like to a Sheep, the Mane thin and large, 
the Withers tharp and pointed, the Back fhore, 
¢ven, plain, and double Chin’d, the Sides and 
ibs deep, large, and bearing out like the Cover 
of a Trunk, and clofe thut at the Huckle Bone, 
the Belly long and Breat, but hid under the Ribs, 
the Flanks full, but yet gaunt, the Rump round, 
lain and broad, with a large Space between the 
uttocks, the Thighs long and large, with well 
fafhion’d Bones, and thofe flefhy, the Hams dry 
and ftrait, the Truncheon {mall, long, well fet 
On, and well couched, the Train long, not too 
thick,and falling to theGround,the Yard and Stones 
‘mall, and he thould be we]! rifen before; we wil] 
conclude with the Defcription of a famous Horfe- 
man in afew Words. The Horfe fhould have a 
broad Forehead, a great Eye, a lean Head, thin, 
flender, lean, wide Jaws, a long, high, rearing’ 
Neck, rearing Withers, a broad deep Cheft and 
Body, upright Pafterns and narrow Hoofs. 
here are very many Things relating to a Hor/e, 
and very neceflary to be known, which will be 
found under their Proper Articles; only there are a 
few which are not fo conveniently reducible un- 
der fuch Heads, which muft have Room here, 
To begin with turning a Horfe zo Grafs; you 
ought eight or nine Days before you do it, to take 
Blood from him, ‘next Day after give him the 
Drink called Diapente, and ina Day or two after 
his Drink, abate of his Cloaths by Degrees, before 
youturn himout, left by doing them ona fudden, he 
fhould take cold, and curry him not at all after 
his Cloaths are taken off, but let him ftand in his 
Duft, for that wil] keep him warm > neither is ie 
Proper to put him out till the middle of May at 
fooneft, for till that Time, Grafs will not have 
bite enough, and let the Day be warm, Sunthine, 
and about ten a Clock, feeing Horfes Pamper’d in 
Stables and kept clofe, will be very fubje@ to take 
d. | 


of it gets into his Eyes 
and Ears ; then they wath him very well all over 
with warm Water, and wipe him with a warm 


dry with Woollen 


him among ft never fo many People. 
Take a Pound of Oat-meal, to 

quarter of a Pound of Honey, and half a Pound 

of Liquorith, make a little Cak 


fo you fpitin his Mouth, and anoint his Tongue 
with your Spittle, and thus doing, he will never 
forfake you, 
Another Thing is to thew how t0 make a Horfe 
n, no bigger than’ 

a Wheat Corn, and naving made itred hot, burn 


ops of the two outer~ 
molt Teeth of each fide the nether Chap before, 
next to the Tuthes where the Mark is w 
then pick it with an Awl-blade, and 


aaa 
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making a Horfe look young is by Horfe-Courfers, 
called Bifboping, and is neceffary to be known by 
Countrymen and others, not to cheat others with, 
but to prevent their being cheated themfelves, and 
therefore hey fhould have great Regard to the 
Rules for buying Horfes, whica is an Article by it 
felf,andto which all Perfons are refered to whom 
it may concern. . 

There may be other lawful Occafions, belides 
Service in War, to prevent a Horte from neigh- 
ing ; for which end take a Litt of woollen Cloth, 
and tying it faft in many Folds about the midft 
of his Voice, it will do, for it has been often tris 
ed and approved ; fee Mares, Hurfe-Feeder, Tra- 
velling- Horfey- Draught-Horfe, Staltons, Hor fe’ se 
Age, Colours of 4 Horfe, Colt-Taming, Stud, &c- 
you will likewife meet with the feveral Diteales 
‘acident to Horfes under their Names, rogether 
with the feveral Methods and Prefcriptions for 
the Cures too long to be named here. 


HORSE-FEEDER, 2 Perfon whofe Bufinefs 
it is to give a Horfe Food for his Support and 
Nourifhment ; there are many Obfervations to be 
made by one engaged in this Office to doit well, 
efpecially when he has the Care of running Hor- 
{cs for Races, a Rural Sport more in ufe with us 
in England, than in any other Country ; but to fe- 
left afew of the mott ufeful Odfervations wilg be 
fufficient. ‘ 

As to Meat or Drink, if there ts any fuch, or 
other Nourifhment, that the Horfe-Feeder knows 
to be good for the Horfe, which yet he refufes, he 
mutt not thruft it violently upon him, but win 
him thereto by gentle Enticements, tempting him 
when he is molt hungry and moft dry, and if he 

ets him to take but a Bit at a Time, it wil} foon 
vicreafe to a greater Quantity, and ‘ever him 
have lefs than he delires; and that he may be 
brought the fooner to it, mix the Meat he loves 
belt with that he likes wortt, till both be alike 
familiar, and fo he fhall be a Stranger to nothing 
that is good and wholfome. : 

I€ the Feeder finds his Horfe fubje& to Lame- 
nets or Stiffnefs, to Surbate or Tendernefs of 
Feet, then let him give him his Heat upon fmooth 
Carpet-Ground, or forbear (trong Grounds, hard 
Highways, crofs Ruts and Furrows, till Extre- 
nity compels him. 

As for the State of a Horfe’s Body, he muft ac- 
count that the ftrongeft otate, which is yet higheft 
and fulleft of Fieth, fo ic be good, hard, and 
without inward Foulnefs, co be the belt and a- 
ble(t for the Performance and Winning of a 
Race; and herein he mutt conlider, firlt, the Shape 
of a Horfe’s Body, there being fome that are 
round, plump, and clofe knit together, which 
will appear fat and well fhap’d, when they are 


Jean and in Poverty, while others that are raw- | 


bon’d, flender, and loofe knit together, will ap- 
pear lean and detormed, when they are fat, foul, 
and full of grofs Humours: So likewife for their 
Inclinations, fome Horfes at the firlt will feed 
outwardly, and carry a thick.Rib, when they are 
inwatdly as lean as may be; whereas others will 
appear lean to the Eye, when they are only Greafe, 
in which Cafe the Feeder has two Helps to advan- 
tage his Knowledge, the outward and the inward 
one... 7 

The firtt is the outward handling and feeling 
the Horfe’s Body generally over all his Ribs, but 


paxticularly bis thore and bi 


ndermoft Riks; and if 


H 
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fo be his Flefh generally handles foft and loofe,and 
that his Fingers fink therein, as into Down then 
he may without doubt conclude he is foul :’ but if 
it generally be hard and firm, only fofe upon the 
hiudermolt Rib, he has Greafe and foul Matter 
within him, which muft be voided whatever comes 
of it; and as for the inward Help, that is only 
fharp Exercife and {trong Scouring, the firft ca 
diflolve the Foulnefs, andthe Ufe of the later is 
to bring it away. 

_ Itis the Feeder’s Bufinefs to obferve the.Horfe’s 
Stones, for if they hang down, or low from his 
Body, then he is out of Luft and Heart, and is 
either fick of Greafe or foe other foul Humours 
ak ts as they lie clofe couch’d up, and hid ig a 
mall Room, he may conclude he! 
in good Plight. : PSE oan 

As to his Limbs, the Feeder muft ever before 

he rungany Match or fore Heat, bathe bis Legs 
well from the Knee and_Gambrels down- 
wards, either with clarified Dogs-Greafe, which 
is the beft, or Trotters Oil, that is next to it; or 
elfe the beft Hogs-Greafe, which is fufficient ‘and 
he mutt work it well in with Hands, and not 
with Fire, for what he gets not in, the firft Night, - 
he will get in, in the Morning ; and what is nok 
gotin then, will be got in, when he comes tq 
uncloath him, at the end of the Courfe, fo that the 
Ointment needs be ufed but once, but the Rubding — 
as often as there is Opportunity. 
The Feeder may in any of the later Fortnighes 
of a Running Horfe’s feeding, if he finds him 
clear and his Greafe confumed, about fix in the 
Evening give him Water in a reafonable Quantity, 
being made lukewarm, and fafting an Hour afters 
If alfo through the unfeafonablenefs of the Wea 
ther yoy cannot water him abroad, then at his 
watering Hours he fhall do it ia the Houfe with 
warm Water, and if an handful of Wheat-meal 
Bran, or Oat-meal finely powdred, which lait is 
the beft, be put into the Water, it is very whole 
fome. 

He is farther to obferve, that if the Ground on 
which he is torun his Match be dangerous, and 
apt for mifchievous Accidents, as Strains, Overe 
Reaches, Sinew-Bruifes, and the like, that thea 
he is not bound to give him his Heats theréon 5 
but having made him acquainted with the Nature 
thereof, then let him take Part of. the.Courfe, as 
a Mile, two or three, according to the Goodnefs 
of the Ground, and fo run him forth and again 
which are called Turning-heats, provided always 
he ends his Heat at the weighing Poft, and make 
not his Courfe lefs, but more in Quantity than 
that he muft run: But if for fome {pecial Caufes 
he likes no Part of the Courfe, then he may ma- 
ny Times, but not sa Sie his Heat upon any 
other Ground, about any {pacious and large Field, 
where the Horfe may lay down his Body and rus 
at Pleafure. 

The Keeper muft have fpecial Regard to all . 
Airings, Breathings, and other Exercifes what- 
ever, to the {weating of the Horfe, and the Oc- 
cafion thereof : If he fweats upon little or no Oc- 
cafion, as walking a Foot pace, ftanding ftill in 
the Stable, or the like, it makes it manifeft that 
the Horfe is faint, foul fed, and wants Exercile; 
but if upon good Occafions, as ftrong Heats, 
great Labour, and the like, he does fweat, and 
that yet it is a white Froth, and like Soap-Suds, 
then he is inwardly foul, and alfo wants Exzer- 
cife; but if the Sweat be black, and as it were 

only 
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only Water thrown upon him, without any 
Frothinefs, then he is clean fed, in good Luft, 
and in good Cafe, and he may be rid doubtlefs 
without any Danger. oa 
Laftly, the Feeder fhall obferve his Hair in 
general, but efpecially about his Neck, or thofe 
Parts which are uncovered, and if they lie fleek, 
fmooth, and clofe, holding the Beauty of their 
natural Colour, then he is in good Cafe ; but if 
rough, or ftaring, or difcoloured, he mutt be in- 
wardly cold atthe Heart,and wants both Cloaths 
and warin Keeping. | 


HORSE-LEACHERY, or Leach-Craft, the 
Art of curing Horfes of Difeafes. 


‘ HORSE-CHESNUT-TREE, otherwife cal- 
led Indian Chefnnt-Tree, a Plant firft brought 
from the Eaff-Indies, and the firft chat came from 
thence was planted in the Garden of Boifcencs 
in Provence in France: It is fo much multiplied 
fince, that it is now planted all over Europe, 
not only on the Account. of the Fruit it bears, 
but alfo for the Beauty of its Leaves, and the 


_ Shade ic leaves wherever it is planted: The 


Botanifts call it Hippocaftanum, from isx®, E- 
quus, a Horfe, and Caftanea, which fignifies a 
Chefnut-Tree; for Indian Chefnut are proper for 
broken-winded Horfes, from whence it had the 
Name of the Horfe-Chefnut. ries 

. Itis a Tree that grows up very tall, and is divid- 
ed into feveral great Branches, bearing very broad 
Leaves, growing five by five, or feven. by feven 
on the fame Stalk ; they are long, indented on 
the Edges, and of a fine green; the Flowers 
grow out from the Jun@ion of thefe Leaves to 
the Branches, and confift of feveral roundith 
Leaves : A Chive arifes in the Cup of ‘each of 
them, which turns to a Fruit, opening into 
feveral Parts, the Shells being full of great Seeds 
like a Chefnut. re 

: There is no Tree more eafily raifed than the 
Horfe-Chefnut ; we make whole Nurferies of 
them, and it isknown.by fufficient Experience, 
that i¢ will thrive in any Soil, provided it is 
pliant, and that the following Rules are obfery- 
edin the Culture of it. 

- Suppofe then you have a Plot of Ground, 
let it be more or lefs, and in whatever Expofi- 
tion it will, dig it, and level the Surface : That 
being done, take a Line and draw it all along 
the Place, where you defign to plant your Horfe- 
Chefnut 5; make Holes therein witha Planting- 
Stick, round at the End; let the Holes be two 


Foot diftant from one-another, then cover the 
Plants with Earth as neatly as can be. 


When the firft Row is planted, begin another 


"at the fame Diltance one from the Other, and 


continue fo to do, till all the Plot, you defign- 
ed for that Ufe is planted, according to the Art 
of Gardening. Horfe-Chefuuts fhouid be plant- 
ed in Neasnbed or at the end of February, and 
for the firftt Year you need only mind to keep 
them well weeded. | 

’ You muft, as the Chefnuts grow up, dig the 
Ground:every Year deeper about them for three 
Or four Years together; by this’ ftitring of the 
Farth, the Salts are put‘in A@ion, fooner reach 
the Roots of the young Trees, and promote their 
Growth more, than if you let the Ground lie 
untouched, by which Means all the Parts of it 
would only aé& faintly. | 


? 


The main End of railing Horfe-Chefurts, ia 
for the fake of the Stem, which is its greateft 
Beauty and Value, 

hen this Tree comes to be eight or ten: 
Foot high, and that you think it is fic to be 
tranfplanced, take it up with as many Roots as 
poffible, and plant it again in a Hole four F oot 
{quare, and two deep. 

The ufe of it in Gardens is to make Walks, 
and then thé Trees fhould be planted at eighteen 
Foot Diftance from each other : Some make 
Entire-Groves of them, planting them in righr 
Angles, obferving that the Earth wherein they 
are planted be rendred fmooth, andethe green 
Plots kept neat: If they are rolled Walks, 
there fhould be Benches {et up at equal Diltan- 
ces, for the Conveniency of fitting in the cool 
Shade in hot Weather: Thefe Trees are in like 
Manner very proper to be fet round Bowling- 
Greens. See Chefunt-Tree. 


_ HORSEMANSHIP, a Term in general, 
fignifying the Knowledge of a Horfe, and the 


Art of Riding ; as for Particulars, fee florfe, 
Colt-Taming, Stud, &c. 7 


HORSE-RACING, a Diverfion more ufed in 
England than in all the World befide: Horfes 
for this Ufe thould be as light as poffible, large, . 
long, but well fhaped, with a fhort Back, long 
Sides, and a little long-legged and narrow-brealt- 
ed ; for fuch will gallop the lighter’ and nimbler, 
and run the fafter. Soleyfel fays, he fhould be 
fomewhat long bodied, nervous, Of great Me- 
tal, good Wind, good Appetite, very {wift and 
ferifible of the Spurs ; that he ought to be of an 
Exglijh Breed or Barb, of a little Size, with 
Pretty fall Legs, but the Back-finews at a good 
Dittance from the Bone, fhort-jointed, and have 
neat well-fhaped Feet, 

The excellent Breed we have of Horfes for 
Racing in our own Country, though through 
feveral Abufes, they have been unfortunately 
mifchievous to a great many Perfons, yet if 


Tightly regulated, and made ufe of, might be 


very advantageous, as well as pleafant and di- 
actloe to Men of Quality, and that is, by hav- 
ing Plates run for at feveral Times, and in fe- 
veral Countries ; by which we may come ex- 
actly to know the Speed, Wind, Force, and 
Heart of every Horfe that runs, which direéts 
us infallibly in our Choice, when we have a 
Mind to furnith our felves for Hunting, Breed- 
ing, Road, and the like; whereas without fuch 
Trials we mutt ftand to the Hazard, and be at 
no Certainty to meet with good ones. A Horfe 
may travel well, hunt well, and the like, and. 
yet when he comes to be preffed hard, and for- 
ced to the Extremity of what he can do, may 
not prove good at Heart, and more particularly 
fome Racers that have wanted neither Wind 
nor Speed, have been only beaten by- their 
Hearts finking in them, when they come to be 


hard preffed. 


' It were indeed to be withed, that our Nobi- 
lity and Gentry would not make fo much a 
Trade of Racing; and when they run only for 
Plates, or their Matches, that they would do it 
for no more than may be loft without damaging 
their Eftates ; but to run fo great a Sum, that 
the Lofs cannot well be born, and confequent- 
ly endeavouring to win the fame, if not more, 
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back again, it draws them into vat Expence by 
Way of Preparation for Revenge, the Contfe- 
quences of which need not to be mentioned : 
On the other Hand, if a Perfon proves fuccefs- 
ful, he js but too apr to fancy he fhall prove 
fo again, and fets up for a Brother of the Spur, 
and runs fo faft, that fometimes neither Eitate 
nor Friends can keep along with him, and turns 
his Diverfion into Misfortunes, a Practice con- 
trary to the good Oecomomy defigned in the whole 
Courfe of this Work. | 

As tothe Method of ordering Rusning Hor- 
fes, or what they call Keeping, fince Noblemen 
and Gentlemen will do tb, they will find what 
is proper®o be done in that Refpe& under the 
Article Rauning-Horfes ; and therefore we will 
only here fuppofe a Horfe fet to run for a Place, 
and that the Hour of Starting is at Hand, when 
che Drum beats or the Trumpet founds, accord- 
ing to the Cuftom of the Place where you run, 
to give Notice for ftripping and weighing ; be 
— {ure in the firft Place,to have your Stomach 

empty, only take fomething to keep out the 
Wind and to ftrengthen you. If you are light, 
that you muft carry Weight, let it be not equal- 
ly quilted in your Waftcoat ; but it is better, if 
vou are juft Weight, for then you have no 
more to do, than to drefs yon, according to 
your own Fancy: Your Cloaths fhould be of 
coloured Silk, or of white Holland, as being 
very adyantageous to the Spedators ; your 
Waltcoat and Drawers m&ft be made clote to 


your Body, and on your Head a little Cap tied | 


on ; let your Boots be gartered up faft, and your 
Spurs mult be of good Metal; then mount and 
come ¢o the ftarting Place, where going off 
briskly or gently, as Occafion requircé, make 
your Horfe perform the Courfe og Heat, accord- 
ing to your intended Defign, particularly, if you 
would win the fame, and that your Hogfe ex- 
celts in Goodnefs more than Speed, {tart him 
off roundly, and run him to the very Top of 
what he can do, during the whole Courfe or 
Heat, and by that Means, if the Horfe you run 


againft be not fo good gt Bottom, though he f 


has more Speed, you fhall beat him, becaufe he 
‘will be run off of it a great Way before he 
‘comes to the End: But on the contrary, if your 
Horfe’s Talent be Speed, all that you can do is 
to wait upon the other Horfe, and ek ehind 
tilt you come almoft to the Stand, and then en- 
deavour to give a Loofe by, him: Sometimes 
when you are to ram more Heats than ope, it 
will be your Poticy to lofe a Heat, and in that 
,Cafe you muft, for the Eafing and Safeguard of 
your Horfe, lie behind all the Way as inuch as 
you can, provided you bring him in within 
iftance. 

The Pofture to be obferved is, that you place 
your felf upon your F'wift, with your Knees 
firm, and your ptirrups juft at fuch a Length, 
that your Feet, when they are thruft home in 
them, you can raife your felf a little in the 
Saddle; for your Legs, without that Allow- 
ance, will not be firm, when you came tg run: 
The Counterpoife of your Body muft be for- 
ward, to facilitate your Horfe’s Running, -and 
your Elbows muft be clofe to your Body ; but 
be fare above all Things, that you do not in- 
commode your Horfe by {wagging this or that 
Way, as fome do; for fince eight is @ great 
Matter in running, and that a troublefome Rj- 
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der is as bad as fo much more Weight, there is 
no Neceflity to fay how neceffarily it is to take 
great Care of your Seat and Hand; you mutt 
therefore beware of holding your felf by the 
Bridle, or of jobbing your Horfe’s Mouth upon 
any Occafion; you muft take your right Rein 
in the fame Hand, holding up Horfe, &c. as you 
find it neceflary, and every now and then re- 
move the Bridle in his Mouth : But thefe 
Things are beft learnt by Experience and Prac- 
tice. 

A Plate being to be run for by Heats, every 
Man that rides mult be juft Weight at ftarting in 

reat Scales for that Purpofe, and gt the end of 
the fame Heat; for if you want of your Weight 
at coming in, you fhall lofe your Heat, though 
you are the firft Horfe: You have half an Hour 
between the firft and the fecond to rub your 
Horfgs, and at the warning of the Drum or 
Trumpet again, you mount, €s’c. as before, and 
fo till all is done, which is three, and (ometimes 
three Heats and a Courfe, 

Nothing need be faid af the Ceremonies re- 
lating to the Judges and the Articles by which 
Plate-Races and Matches are regulated, fince 
they- are fettled according ta the different Cu- 
(toms of the Places where you run. 

If yau do not breed Racers yous felf, be fure 
you buy no Horfe that has not extraordinary: 
good Blood in his Veins, for the Charge af 
Keeping is great, and a good one eats, no more 
than 9 bad, and requires no more Attendance; 
cue ta. fave twenty or thirty Guineas in the 

tice of a young Horfe, have loft hyuadreds by 
him, afterwards. a 

A Hosfe that you have tried once or twice 
at a twelve Scone Plate, you may be fuse wilk — 
make an extraordinary good Hunter; and you 
are to note, that the Poftuce, manner of Riding, 
Cs. is the fame in a Match as ina Plate-Race, 
only that there being but a fingle-Courfe to ba 
run, you mutt path for all at that ane Time; 
Whereas when there are feveral Heats, there ig 
more Saving, and Variety. of Play. | 


HORSE-RADISH , @ Plant inceeafed by 
Sprouts fpreading from the old Roots, or by 
Pieces of Roos left in the Ground, that are. 
cut and brokea off ;.and if you take up a, 
Roots for Ufe, you may cut off all the Rooss, 
except afmall Part next the Leaves, which you 
may plant again: If you cut the Leaves to a 
bout am Inch long, and water it well, the be 
‘Time of incceafing the Roots is in the Spring; 
it delights in a rich Soil ; the Root is very thick, 
though young, and has a very puggengt Taille; 
it is {craped and ufed with Vinegar for Sauce 
to roaft Beef, Mutton, 5c. 

HORSE-SHOE, in Lasiz Ferra Egninum, 
a. race Plant which has Leaves like the {mall 
Axfitch, hollow ar the Top, made Heagtwife, 
and divided by a crooked Line; the E tower ig 
legumiyous, and Leaves behind it Jongith, ic has 
flat Cods, open on the nether fide, and they feem 
as if they were full of Holes; the Cjscumfer- 
ence very much refembling the Form of 3 
Horfe-Shae, from which it has had.its Name: 
The Stems are angulous and channelled ; they 
fhoot out feveral Branches on al] Sides ; the 
Seeds. which come out of the Cods appear Cref= 
cent-wife, and hence it is that ic has the. Name 
of Lunaria Misor given it | T 
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This Plant grows on high Mountains, in 
rocky and barren Places, and flowers in 
May. 

4 is efteemed good for Wounds, to ftrength- 
en the Stomach, to withftand Poifon, and re- 
move ObftruGtions; itis ufed inwardly and out- 
wardly. ‘ 


HORSE-SPICE; a Medicine for Horfes, 
and prepared in the following manner; take 
an Ownce of Rhubarb, two of Turimerick, fix 
of Elecampane, four of Brimftone, as many 
of Fennel Seeds, and no lefs of the Grains of 
Paradice, a!l reduced to Powder, which put to- 
gether into a Glafs or Galley-Pot, and Keep them 
therein for that Ufe. 

And as to the Quantity of this Medicine to 
be given to the Horfe; it muft be more or lefs 
according to his Strength and Confticution, but 
you are not to exceed an Ounce at a Fime; it 
mutt be mixed with a Spoonful of the beft Salad 
Oil, and a Spoonful or two of Treacle of 
Fean, diffolved into a Quart of ftrong Beer, 
and it is found good fora Cold, and will make 
the Horfe thrive. 

Others give the Horfe an Ounce of the Medi- 
eine in three Pints of warm Beer or Ale, after 
Blood-letting, by Way of Prevention; and if the 
Rhubarb, which is a great Purger, be left 
out, a greater Quantity thereof may be 
given, | 


HORSE-STUMBLING, a great Fault in 
a Horfe, the Way to prevent which 1s totake down 
his Toe very much before you fhoe him, and 
alfo fhorten it: If the Hlorfe over-reach the 
Spunge of his Shoe, you muft follow the Turn 
of his Foot; fome Peopte rura their Hind-Foor- 


| Shoes at the Toe, and prevent the ftriking of 


the fore Shoe, though the Rideris frequently far 
want of Skill the Caufe of his Over-reach- 
ing. 3 


HORSE-TEETH; fee Horfe’s Age. 


HORSE-TREACLE, a Medicine for Hor- 
-fes, prepared of the Ingredients following; take 
of dried Rue, Scordium, Peny-Royal, and Sa- 
vin, of each two Ounces; Calamint and Dit- 
tany, of each an Ounce aud an half; Roots of 
‘}ormentit, Celtick, Nard, Gentian, .Galan- 
gals, Zedoary, Valerian, and Contrayerva, of 
each an Ounce; Myrrh, Galoanum, Cattor, 
Cyprefs, Turpentine, Opoponax and Opium, of 
each fix Drams, Saffron, Cinnamon, Cubebs, 
Camphire, Anifeeds, Fennel-Seeds, Coriander- 
Seeds, and Treacle Muftard, of each four 
Drams; Honey three ‘Fimes the Quantity of 
the whole, and Canary fufficient to make an 
Electuary. : 

The Opium and Gums mult be the drieft and 
cleaneft to pafs into a fine Powder with the 
ether FIrngredients ; but if they cannoe be had 
dry enough, they muft be diffolved and {train- 
ed, and mixed firft with the Honey, betord 
the other Subftances are added. 

This Medicine may be much eafier made, than 
either the Venice Treacle, or the Mithridare, 
there being many Ingredients in them, which 
are feldom ufed in any other Compofition, 


whcreas all that are here are in daily Ufe, and 


a 


therefore may be had at almoft every Country 
Apothecaries. 

Ie may be given in all the Epsdemical Sickneffes 
of Horfes, with admirable Succefs, from two 
Ounces to three or four, and may be repeated 
every Day once, being diffolved in warm Ale. 
A Dofe or two given in the beginning of a 
Cold, will go nigh to carry it quite off, either 
by promoting Sweat, Urine, or a more than 
ordinary Perfpiration; in all which Cafes the 
Horfe fhould be well cloathed, and made to 
drink plentifully of warm Water, wherein Bar- 
ley and Liquorifh has been boiled: It will alfo 
very much contribute to deftroy thofe Cruds- 
ties in the Stomach and Gxts, which are often 
the Caufe of Worms, and may be ufed. as Mi- 
thridate for that Purpofe in Glyfters, €sc. I€ 
the Ingredients are hard enough to pafs into a 
Powder, it may alfo be kept in that Form in 
a thick Glafs, covered very clofe ; but the Dofe 
muft be leffened to an Ounce, or an Ounce 
and an half, becaufe of the Honey ; fee Lowdox- 
Treacle. 


HOT-BATH, in Latin Balnea Calida, or 
Therma, a Water to bathe in, which is natu 
rally hot; and the Chief of this Kind which 
we have in Ezgland, is that famous one near 
Wells in Somerfesfbire; and there is another of 
an inferior Note at Buxton; théy are found to 
be of admirable Ufe in very many Dittempers, 
and therefore much reforted to ig the proper 
Seafons. 

Thefe Waters much abound with a Mineral 
Sulphur, which appears beyond all Doubt, from 
its turning Silver or Copper blackifh: The Bath 
Mud rubbed upon Silver, is. what: the Gilders 
ufe ce gildit with of a Go/d Colour; and fome 
who have been fo curious as to boil it in Oil, 
ry it to have made a good Balfam of Sui- 
pour. 

tt is concluded, from the principal Mineral 
Ingredient with which this Water is impreg- 
nated, that it is a foft, healing, /xda/frinzens 
Balfamick ; they add fabaftringeut, becaufe Sul- 

|} phur is never to be met with even in fublimed 

Flowers, without fome. Postion. of ¢ Salt ia 
its ompofitian, which when boiled in Q:/, 
fhoais Ixe Needles, or the Branches of Sal Ar~ 
moniac, fo that it is very improbable, that thele 
"Waters fhauld take up any Sulphur in their fub- 
terraneous Current, without bringing alfo fome, 
of that faline Past atong with them, which. ic is. 
never found without above Ground, efpecially 
if ic be confidesred, how much more it is in the 
Nature of Water co attract and join with fuch 
Particles , than thofe which are purcly ful- 
ohurous. -_ : 

_ We may very naturally be direed from thefe: 
Premifes, to the Cafes wherein thefe Waters. 
and Bathing in them. matt be of Service, and. 
‘firtt ef allin Languifhmenss, Debility, and any 
Wafte of the Condticution, that is not ous. o€ 
Pofhibility of Repair, they are like a Fomen-, 
tation, which both fopplies and ftrengthens the 
Parts all over the Body ae once, and by gently 
fhaking and undulating the libses, helps for- 


wards thofe animal Motions, which were rea- . 


dy to be ata Stand: Where there are old Pains 
and Aches, which have been the Remains of 
nervaus Diftempers, and where fome particular 
Part continues contrated, or has any et 
re 
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fixed upon it, which it cannot diflodge, thefe 
Waters pumped hot upon fuch Parts trom the 
Spring, will do more towards the Cure, than 
all the Compofitions in Phyfick. General Bath- 
ing in thefe Springs cannot but wonderfully o- 
pen that almoft infinite Number of fecretory 
Orifices upon the Surface of the Skin, and clear 
the cutaneous Duéts of Matter, which ts apt 
to flick to them; by the Opening of which Sps 
racula, the Fluids of the whole Body have 
more Room to flow in, and have proper Vents 
to reek out a great deal, which is of Service to 
the animal Oeconomy to get rid of: Thus are 
Rhexmatifms of many Kinds, Artbritick Pains, 
contracted and paralytick Limbs, with all the 
deplorable Retinue of Aches and Lamenefs, 
cured by what is more a Pleafure and Enjoyment 
than Medicine. 

Thefe Sulphur Fountains, being likewile ufed 
inwardly, warm and ftrengthen a decayed Séo- 
mach to Amazement, efpecially if relaxed, and 
almolt worn out with Luxury and Debauch. 
The moft grievous Naufeatings and Vomitings 
from thefe Caufes, have been removed by them, 
for they both foften again with proper Moiftures 
the Fibres which have been rendred incapable 
to vibrate, by the Ufe of hot, burning, fpiritu- 
ous Liquors, and at the fame Time draw them 
into a greater Tenfity, as a Cord which relaxes 


* with over-Drying, fills up and ftraitens upon 


the Conta& and Attraction of a convenient 
Moitture;. the fmall Share of a fine Salt, which 
likewife attends, and is, as it were, Wrapt up in 
the Particles of Sulphur, cannot but contribute 
fomewhat in reftoring the Tone of fauch decay- 
ed Parts.’ — . 

But befides:the Benefits, which thefe do par- 
ticularly to the Stomach, they alfo carry along 
with them a Balfamick of Nature’s own Prepa- 
ration, into the moft remote Recefles, whereby 
fach Decays, as we have been {peaking of, in 
the Stomach, or in any of the Vifeera, from 
Abfceffes, Uleerations, or any the like Caufes, 
are relieved with great Succefs, and particularly 
if they be of the Kidneys or Urinary Paflages, 
becaufe they wath through them in more Plen- 

, than where they come only by the ordinary 
Courfe of Circulation: The Excellencies of 
thofe Springs do indeed deferve a Volume to 
do them Juitice,and therefore fuch as defire more 


may fee Gxidot’s or Péerce’s Bath-Memoirs, and ' 


Qliver on Bath-Water, for we muft pafs to o- 


ther Articles.. See Bath and Cold-Bath. 


HOT-BED; a common Help made ufe of 
by Gardiners to forward the Growth ofa Plant, 
and force Vegetation, when the Seafon of it 
felf is not warm enough; by this Means if it 
be-managed with Skill, the hotteft Climate of 


the World may be fo nearly imitated, that Seeds. 


of Plants brought‘ from any Country between 
the Tropicks may be made to flourih: In a 
Word, it is both curious and ufeful. That 
therefore aright Underftanding may be had of a 
Hot-Bed, it may be worth confidering what De- 
ree of Heat is required for the Growth of 
lants we are ¢o raife upon it; for Nature muft 
be imitated as much as poffible, and not forced 
or exceeded, if Succefs is expected from the 
Undertaking. ae ie: 

Hleat and Moifture are without all doubt the 
Rudiment of Vegetation, and therefore if you 


would promote the Growth of a Plant, you 
muft contrive how to have them both in fuch 
due Proportion, as that neither the one nor the 
other exceeds thofe Limits, which Nature has 
allotted for the Growth of a Plant: A dry 


_ Heat we find rather {corches or fhrinks a Plant, 


than makes it grow; and wet, if it is not foon 
exhaled from theRoot of it,chills and often injures 
it, fo asto be pat Recovery : A moderate {weating 
Heat is that which is moft eligible; fuch is rai- 
fed by the Ferment of wet Straw or Hogfe-Lit- 
ter, which for fome Time will fend forth from the 
Earth lying upon it, that gentle Steam, impreg- 
nated with vegetative Salts, that contributes 
fo much to their Growth. 

The Steam which is fuppofed to proceed from 
the Root into the Wood-Veffels to fupply them 
with Sap, will indeed of itfelf preferve a Plant a- 
live; but then at the fame Time, the Bark, 
Leaves and other fpongy Parts, which encom- 
pafs the Sap-Veflels, if they are over dry, will 
fhrink and pinch thofe Veffels fo very clofe, that 
they then are not ableto admit the Sap to circulate 
thro” them in fuch Quantity, as is neceflary to fup- 
port the Plant with Vigour: On the contrary, 
when the fpongy Parts of Plants are kept moitt 
by the afcending Vapours, which continually 
rife rcund about them from the Earth, then the 
Sap-Veffels are alfo more open and at Liberty 
to receive the Nourifhment proceeding from the 
Roots, . 

To explain this, we are to confider that Plants 
which are cultivated in Pots, and fet fingly in 
Chambers, and other Places of the Houfe for 


Ornament in the Summer, though they are al- 


lowed large Pots, freth Earth, and Water e- 
nough, and even Air as much as they have in a 
Green-Houfe ; how apparently do they decline in 
a few Days, which comes only for want of 
that Steam, that is always abroad, more or lefs 
rifing from the Earth inthe Day,Time, and con- 
denfing and falling upon them again in the Night? 
Can the Pots fet fingly in a Chamber, have this 
help as thofe which are fet together for Shel- 
ter in the Winter ina Green-Houfe, the Num- 
ber of Pots in a Colle@ion of Plants affording 
Steam enough to nourifh one another, when a 
fingle Pot muft want? 

The like is to be obferved in a dry Seafon, 
when we are forced to water Plants that ftand 
abroad ; they are by chat Means but juft kept a- 
live, becaufe the Earth round them is fo dry, 
that it hardly emits any Steam, or at leaft not 
enough to fupport them ; but when Rain happenis 
to fall, we find a contrary Effe@, the Vapour 
then rifes from the Earth every where about the 
Plants, and makes them flourith ; fo that there are 
fome who preter the floating of Grounds for the 
Welfare of many Kinds of Plants, before fingle 
Waterings ; though indeed there are thofe particu- 
lar Sorts, which it would deftroy. 

A Hot-Bed feems then to be of ufe fo long 
only as it can fend out fuch Vapours from the 
Earth lying upon it, as is neceflary for the Sup- 
port of the Plants, and when it it is defective in the 
Heat whichis requifite for thatend, it muftbe re- 
newed, or elfe the Moifture, which mult be 
kept up to nourifh the Roots of the Plants 
growing in it, will chill and dettroy them. The 
Steam which proceeds from the Dung itfelf, is not 
what is meant here, for that is known to be 
deftru@iive to all Plants; it is the Vapour only 
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. er.than others. 
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which the Heat of the Dune fends forth from 
the Earth lying upon it, cnat will help the 
Plants, and even that coo mufi be temperate and 
well qualitied, left ir fhould tcald them, which 
may be fuited to our Defire, by laying the Earth 
upon the Hot-Bed of a due Thicknuels, anfwer- 
abdleto the Heart below it. 

Having faid thus much concerning the 
Nature ot+a Hot-Bed, the next Vhing is to 
give proper Directions for making ic: The 
Dung ot Horfes ‘or Ailes, fuch as is ta- 
ken frefth. out of the Stables or Stalls, is 
the molt proper for this End; it fhould then 
be thrown up into.a Heat, with a few Sea-Coal 
Afhes among it, and very well watered; you 
ought to make the Bed tix or eight Days betore 
the Seeds are (own in it, that the exceflive Heat 
of the Dung may evaporate in that Time, and 
nothing but a moderate Warmth continue,and this 
you may know by thrufting your Finger into the 
Bed ; and without this Precaution you will ran 
the Riique of burning your Seeds; but two or 
three Loads of the tame Stuff only, need not 
lye above half the Limec.mentioned, betore it is 
ufed. : 

You muft then mark out the Bed fomewhat 
more than three Foot wide, anf{werable to the 
Size Of your Frames, the ‘Length of it running 
from Eatt to Welt, that to ic may face the Sun: 
Some Gardiners dig a Trench a Spit deep to 
make the Beds in, and others fave that T'rouble, 
and doit all above Ground; but in cafe the Ground 
fhould be wet and {pringy, ic-is molt reafonable 
to make the Bed qui:e above Ground, Kft the 
Dung becomes chill; in the fpreading of which, 
~ Regard mutt be had chiefly to make it equal in 
every Part, that when the Bed comes to fettle, 
it may not lye uneven, and befides, that it may 
heat all together: The whole mult from Time 
to. Time be trod down, as you by frefh Litrer 
upon it, till at Jength the Bed is of the Sub- 
{tance detired, which ought to be about three 
Foot high in Winter. | 
_ The Work incumbent on you next, is 
to fet the Frames on, aud to put the Earth de- 
fizned tor it upon the Dung, laying it Ridge- 
wife, that it may be more conveniently turned 
Over as there is Occaliga, if the Bed fhould burn ; 
when you find the extream Heat begins to abate, 
level the Earth upon it; to fow what Seeds you 
defign, remembring alwaysto have upon the Bed 
five or fix Inches thick of Earth to prevent the 
extream Heat of the Dung from {poiling your 
Crop, and that che Root of whatever is fawn or 


planted, may always keep free from the Dung, . 


which, whether it be hot or cold, fpoils mott 
Plants that touch it; Thofe that would be 
careful to make Obfervations of them, will bet- 
ter inform them(elves,than any written Dire@ions 
that can be given, for fome Beds will heat foon- 
Sometimes one Bed has been 
known to ouuaft three in its Heat, which de- 
pends partly upon the Nature of theDung of which 
it is compofed, and alfo in the true Method of 
working it; the Frames which likewife cover thefe 
Beds, greatly contribute to the maintaining the 
Heat in them; a large Frame -requires a greater 
Heat to warm the Air it enclofes than a {mall 


one; fo that if two Beds were made as equal as | 


poffible of the fame Strength, the one covered 


witha large Frame, and the other with a leffer one, - 


that with the large one would fponer cool 
1. 


than the other, and perhaps preferve a Plant, 
when thofe under a finaller Frame would burn; 
and the two trequent opening of a Bed likewite 
contributes to cool i¢ much fooner than it would 
do otherwife: In fthorr, delire rather fuch Heat 
only in your Hots-Bed, as will be fufficient to 
keep our the Froit,than be eager to make thePlants 
grow guick. 

Bue as it is not fuppofed -any Hot-Bed, 
without fome Help, can maintain its Heat long 
enouvh to bring what we plant upon it to Per- 
feétion, fo it is commonly praétited when it be- 
gins to cool, to cut away the Sides of it flope- 
Ways, and laying trefh Dung to them, it will 
recover its loft Heat; and this Work a skilful 
Gardiner will repeat five or fix Times inaSeafon, 
_ He lees Occalion, rather than make a freth 

ed. 

Some Authors fay, the Paths between the © 
fot-Beds ought to be a Foot broad, that when 
there is a Neceffity of thus warming them anew, 
you may with the more Eafe place the hot Dung 
on, which will preferve a fufficftnt Degree of 
Heat, and nourifh the Plant. 

‘If a fufficient Quantity of Dung frefh from 
the Stable cannot be eafily got, we need not 
yet be defticute of a Hot-Bed: Some Horfe-Lit- 
ter already cold, Straw fteeped in Pond-Water 
two or three Days, Grafs, Coal-Afhes, and if 
they can be had, Grains of Male after Brewing, 
or damaged Bran made wet; it they are thrown 
together ia a Heap-and well watered, will fer- 
ment and heat as well as any Dung we can 
detire. | 

As to the compofing of Earth proper for Hor- 
Beds, it fhould always be light, trefh, and well 
lifted, contidering how tender the Roots will be 
of thofe ‘Vinings which are to grow in it; and 
therefore take frefh fandy Loam one half, and 
add to it an equal Part of Horfe-Dung well 
rotted ; let thofe lye in a Heap together well 
mixed, to be fcreen’d or fifted when it is want- 
ed ; rotted Leaves well confumed, are alfo 
good if Dung is wanting ; fee more of Hot-Beds 
under the Article Garden. 


HOT-SHOOTS, or Aoovilfes,a fort of artifi- 
cial Fuel made ufe of in fome Parts of the King- 
dom, and of good Ute where Firing is fcarce, aud 
made to fupply the Want of it. Thefe AMur- 
Shoots are made by taking the third Pare of the 
finalleft of any Coal, Pit, Sea, or Charcoal, 
and commixing them very well with Loam, ' 
let them be made up into Balls, moittned with 
a little Urine of Man or Beaft, as big as an or- 
dinary Goofe-Epg, or better, or in any other 
Form as you pleafe, and expofe them to the 
Air till they be thoroughly dry. eG 

They will be built into the moft orderly Fire 
that can be, burn very clear, give a wondertul 
Heat, and continue very long; but the Fire mutt 
be firit made as Charcoal or Smallcoal, cover- 
ing them with your Eggs, as fome call them, 
and building them up in a Pyramid, or what 
Shape you pleafe: they will continue a glow- 
ing, even and conftant Fire for feven or eight 
Hours, without ftirring, when they mult encou- 
rageit, and recruit the innermolt with a few treh 
Egys,and turn the re(t which are quite reduced to 
Cinders; which Mixture is fuppofed to flacken 
the impetuous devouring of the Fire, and.to keep 
Coals trom confuming too falt. 

HOUGH, 


HUN 


HUR 


_ (te SS Ry“ 


HOUGH, a neceffary Inftrument for a Gar- 
diner, who may rake his Alleys and Paths as 
Jong as he pleafes, but there will always appear 
fome Inequalities with them, if they be not 
{moothed from Time to Time with a Hoxgh ; 
and therefore if he be a lover of Neatnefs, he 
will be fure to have always by him feveral of 
this fort of Inftruments to keep his Paths and 
Alleys in good Order. 


HOW, an Iron made like a Cooper’s Adds, 
for hacking up of Weeds, being of great Ufe 
to the Hufbandman, and fhould be more employ- 
ed in bowing the feveral Creeks, Corners, and 
Patches of the Land in the {pare Times of the 
Year, which would be of no finall Advantage 
Co it. 


HUMAN ORDURE; fee Urine the laft 
Paragraph. : 
: r 


a 


HUMID ;° Bloom in his He- 
raldry, gives youafeffe of this 
Form, which he calls Feffe- 
Humid. 


HUNDRED WEIGHT, a Weight in Aver- 
dupois,: confifting of an hundred and twelve 
Pounds, as the Quarter thereof does af eight and 
twenty Pounds, each Pound being fixteen Oun- 
ces, and each Ounce fixteen Drams. 


~ HUNGRY-EVIL, a Diftemper in Horfes 
that have an eager Defire to eat: It comes from 
fome great Emptinefs or lack of Food, when 
ahe Beaft is even ata Pinch, and almoft Chop- 
fallen; but many times from Cold outwardly 
gaken, and fometimes by travelling in Froft and 
Snow, and in barren Places; the faid outward 
Cold makes the Stomach cold, whereby all the 
gnward Powers are become weaken’d. The 
Sign of this Diftemper are a Change and Altera- 
gion in the Feeding, the Animal having loft all 
“Temperance, and chopping at his Meat, as_ if 
he would devour the Manger. In this Cafe, 
for comforting his Stomach, give him great 
Slices of white Bread, toafted and fteep’d in 
Sack, and let him drink Wheat Flower and 
Wine mingled together, or elfe make him Bread 
of Pine-Nuts and Wine mixed together ; but 


thereis nothing better than the moderate Feeding 


f the Horfe many Times in a Day with whol- 
fome Bran-Bread well baked, or Oats well dried 


’ 


and fifted. | 


HUNTING;; the purfuing of Birds or foyr- 
footed Beafts, of which there are feveral Sorts, 
which differ according as the Animals are which 
you hunt, and the Places where they are: Four- 
footed Beafts are hunted in the Fields, Woods, 
and Thickets ; they kill them with Guns; and 
Others fhoot Birds in the Air, take them with 
Nets, or Birds of Prey; make ufe of Grey- 
hounds for Deer, Does, Roe-Bucks, and even 
Foxes, Hares, Coneys, .&e. 


Hunting indeed is a noble Game and Recrea- 
tion, not only commendable for Princes and 
Great Men, but Gentlemen and others too, there 


-being nothing that does more recreate the Mind, 


ftrengthen the Limbs, whet the Stomach, and 
clear up the Spirits; fo that it has merited the 
Efteem of all Ages and Nations, how barba- 
rous foever they might otherwife have been. 

Hunting, is amply defcribed under the Head€ 
of Animals, which are hunted, whether with 
Dogs, taken with Nets, or by Birds of Prey, 
which the Reader is referred to. 

All forts of Weather are not proper for Huxt- 
sng; high Winds and Rain are Obitacles to this 
Diverfion. , 

In the Spring Time you mutt take it in the 
Night with Nets; in the Summer it is the Di- 
verfion of the Morning, but in the Winter ic 
fhould not be followed, but from nine in the 
Morning till two in the Afternoon : The gene- 
ral Rule is, that you place your felf under the 
Wind, when you feek or wait for Game, and 
the Way to know it is, to take a Piece of Pa- 


per, and obferve which Way the Wind blows 
it. 


HUNTING-HORSE; a Hore defigned for 
this manly Exercife, whofe Shape fhouid be ge- 
nerally {trong and well knit together, making 
equal Proportions ; for you are to obferve, that 
as unequal Shapes thew Weaknefs, fo equal 
ones fhew Strength and Durance ;. and what 
are properly called unequal, are a great Head 
and a little Neck, a big Body and a thick But- 
tock, a large Limb to a fittle Foot, fs’c. where- 
as he fhould have a large and lean Head, wide 
Noftrils, open Channel’d, a big Weafand, and 


| lreight Wind-Pipe. 


o order the /uxting-Horfe, while he is at 
reft, let him have all the Quietnefs that may be, 
let him have much Meat, much Litter, much 
Drefling, and Water ever by him, and let him 
fleep as long as he pleafes; keep him to dung 
rather foft than hard, and look that it be well 
coloured and bright, for Darknefs thews Greate, 
and Rednefs inward Heating ; and after his ufual 
Scourings, let him have Exercifes and Mathes of 
fweet Malt, or let Bread or clean Beans, or 
Beans and Wheat mixed together, be his bett 
Food, and Beans and Oats the mott ordinary. 

But Sic Robert Charneck’s Way of Hanting in 
Buck-Seafon, was never to take his Horfe up 
into the Stable during the Seafon, but he hunted 
him upon Grafs, only allowed him as many 
Oats as ‘he would well eat, and this he approv- 
ed of as avery good Way, by Reafon if there 
be any molten Greafe within him, which vio- 
lent 4unting may raife up, this going to Grafs 
will purge it out; It is affirmed, the fame Gen- 
tleman has rid his Horfe three Days in the Week 
during the Seafon, and never found any Incon- 
veniency, but rather Good from it, fo that Care 
be taken to turn the Hor/e out very cool. — 


HURLE-BONE ; a Bowe in a Horfe about 
the midft of his Buttock, very apt with a Slip 
Or Strain to go out of the Socket: To cure 
this Diflocation, take a like Quantity of Oil of 
Turpentine and ftrong Beer, thake them very 
well in a Glafs Phial, and anoint the aggrieved 
Part therewith, as alfo the Brawn on the infide 
of his Thigh down to his Gambrels, and heat 

it 
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ic in very well by holding a hot Fire-Shovel 

before it, while you are doing it, and work the 

Bone at the {athe Time in gently with your 

Hand, in order to bring it to its right Place a- 
ain. ow et, : 

When you have anointed him, tie him up to 
the Rack Staves for about half an Hour, to pre- 
vent his Biting it with his Teeth, and while he 
ftands in the table, put a Wedge of Wood a- 
bout the Breadth of a fix Pence between his 
Toe and his Shoe; but when you ride him, it 
muit be taken out, and put in again when come 
back ; or after you have once anointed him with 
Oil of Turpentine and Beer, and put his Bone 
into its right Place again, a Charge made of 
Oxycrocisum and Paracelfus may be clapt to it, 
which will ftrengthen it fo very much, that it 
will keep it from flipping out again. But the 
tot {peedy, beft and certain Cure of it, though 
ya little di-figures the Horfe, is to pin him, 
which Smiths and Countrymen know: very 
well. : 7 | 


- 'HUSBANDMAN, a Tiller of the Ground, 
in order-to make it fertil, and bring fotth Fruit 
in due Seafon. ; as for the Culture of the Earth 
wherein there are Trees, he thould obferve thefe 
Maxims. _ ae 

-He mult never till the Earth till the Fruit is 
knit, and he will do better to tarry till it grows 
about an Inch thick. 

Dry Ground muft have three Cultures after a 
little Rain, or when the Weather is gloomy. 

If on the contrary the Ground be moilt and: 
Fat, he mutft at leaft do it four Times in hot and 
dry Weather. | | 

As for your Field Tillage; firlt, the Husband- 
man mult-never let flip the Seafon of tilling, his 
Ground, neither muft he be over-hafty with it, 
both Extreams being dangerous ; whereas if he 
does it in due Time, he will have the Pleafure 
of Succefs, oe oe | 

He muft lay it down. for a Maxim, never to 
till his Ground, when itis either too dry or too 
wet, thofe two Extreams tending ever to the 
Detriment of his Ground ; for if he does the 
firft, the Earth will by thas Means lofe Part of 
the Humidity it contains, which caufes its Fer- 
tility, and which it will retain, when cultivated 
at a proper Seafon ; and as for the other, do not 
we fee every Day that Lands that are till’d when 
too wet, afterwards grow fo hard, that you had 
as well fow Stones, as Seed in them ? 

It {s imprudent to put your Oxen to the 
Plough, while the Winter is felt much, for you 
can expe@ nothing but bad Effe@ts for fuch Til- 
lage. 

every Husbandman that would fucceed in his 
Work, Ought to underftand the Nature and Qua- 
lity of his Ground, that he may proportion his 
Tillage, Manure and Seed accordingly : That 
Ground whofe Bottom is good, mult be plough- 
ed deeper than another that is not fo, and re- 
quires a ftronger Seed, than a Field which is 
poor and lefs filled with Moifture. 

Diftin@ion mult be made between Grounds 
which you would turn up more than thrice; fat, 
ftrong and new Grounds will do the better for 
ie at firft, whereas you would deftroy thofe that 
are light, and upon the fandy and flinty, which 
the more they are ftirred, efpecially in very hot 
‘Weather, the more they will lofe their Moi- 


. 


_ begin to appear. 


‘tures, which will make them unfit to bear rhuch 


Corn. es / 
Never fow two Crops of Wheat, Maflin or’ 


‘Rye in the fame Ground. next one another, .un-. 


leis itybe in new: Grounds, or in fome other’ 


whofe Soil is. very good, but Oats; Barley, 
Vetch, or Peafé, that it may afterwards lye ‘fal-: 
low. : 


Some Grounds which are of themfelves very 
fertil, have been ploughed four Times, nay fomd 
once more; the firft Tillage fhould be after the: 
Oats and Barley are fowed, and that commonly 
between Eaffer and St. Fobm’s, and be the 
Ground what it will, you muft not plow fo 
deep, as well for the Eafe of your Cattle, as for 
the Manner of ordering your Ground after- 
wards. . 

Your Ground muft be turned up a fecond 
Time when the Hasbandman fees Weeds grow 
upon the Fallow, arid that is the beft Sign for 
you to ground your Judgment upon, and to de~ 
termine you to give it a fecond ploughing ; for 
the more intent you are to deftroy thefe noxious 
Herbs, they will afterwards be the lefs able to 
injure the Ground where they grow, whereas 
if you negle& this at firft, and fuffer them daily 
to gather new Strength, they will wafte thé 
Subftance of your Grounds, and make them lefs 
Ase this ploughing-muft be deeper than -thé 

rift. a 

You muft in yout third ploughing, as well 
as the fecond, go about it when the Weeds 
It cannot pofitively be affirm- 
ed, in what Months thefe Things thould be done ; 
gaod Soils oftner fhoot forth the Weeds which 
are injurious co them than bad Ones, and confe+ 
ey require more culture: The Pradence of 
the Husbandman, and the Experience he his’ in 
Tillage, will eafily pointe out the Time he fhould 
employ in thefe Works, and when. they come 
on one after another. a 

No certain Rules can be laid down as-to- the 
manner how the Husbaxdman fhould turn up hit 
Ground, every Country having its particular 
Ufage in Conformity to the Macne and Na+ 
tare of the Groand ; fome making larger Furs 
rows than others, and Ridges that are higher ot 
lower as they judge beft. 

Large Furrows, whofe Ridges are almoft of 
the fame Height, are made in {uch Places where 
the Ground is not fubje& to fuck in Water; 
whereas they make high Ridges, and floping, in 
thofe Grdunds where there is Danger from the 
Rain Water’s fettling on them. 

They do alfo, according to the different Na- 
ture of thefe two Sorts of Ground, make 
the third ploughing different fromthe other two; 
for in dry Countries where the Water eafily 
runs off; inftead of making {trait Furrows, they 
plough the Ground crofs-ways ; and indeed it 
may be faid that this Culture is the beft, fince 
the whole ts equally ftirred by it: _ 

But in thofe Places where the Rain lies long 
on the Ground, this Method of Tillage, tho 
very good in itfelf, yet wilt very often fruftrate 
the ExpeGations of the Hasbandmen; for ex+ 
cept the Seafons prove very dry, he can {carce 
hope for any Advantage from it:; for if it rains 
never fo little, at the Time he has ploughed his 
Ground in order to it, it ever imbibes fo much 
Water, that he is often obliged to let it be un- 
fown. Hence it is we fhould never ftand upon 
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an Humoor ip Things of this Kind ; bat it is 
from our Reafon and the antient U fage of the 
Couatry, that we fhould take our Rales fer the 
different Ways of Tillage. Our Anteftors, 
wha were as exa& Obfervers. of: Things as our 
felyes, and efpecially in what concerned Agri- 
culture, long before us have tried the different 
Ways of cultivating the Ground, and they were 
of too difcerning a Genius to go out of their 
Way, and feek new Refinements, which moftly 
dete@ our Ignorance in thefe kinds of Things; 
and therefore JW. Chomel advifes thofe who are 


employed about Husbandty to follow rather the | 


Cuftom of the Country, than thofe pretended 
Lights, by the Help of which they believe in 
vain that they can do Wonders.. . | 
It is not enough that we fhould fpeak of the 
manner how, and Time when the Ground 
fhould be tilled that is defigned for Wheat, but 
% Is neceflary, chat nothing may be over looked, 
we fhould fpeak of the Ways we ought to cul- 
tivate thofe Fallow Grounds referved to fow 
Barley, Oats, and other Grain or Pulfe in, 
with which the Hxsbandman defigns to fill his 
Tne , : 
_ If you would have Plenty of al Sorts of 
Corn, you mut, as foon as your Wheat is fow- 
. ed, till the Fields you have reap’d, and in which 
~ your Stubble yet remains; for the Stubble bet 
mixed with the Earth will have a very good Et- 
fe&, and be turned into a Manure, by the Help 
of which the Ground will produce Corn in 
great Plenty: Thofe who by their fir Tillage 
prepare their Fields.to receive thefe Seeds, have 
much Reafon to aé as they do; and on the 
contrary, thofe who negieét this Practice, will 
receive bat litle Benefit from the Seed they fow 
in their Grounds, when they may be faid to be 
neglected. | ee ; 
As to the fecond Cultuse in this Kind, we 
pretend not precifely to determine the Month, 
be it what Coantry it will, it muft be done about 
the Seafon, when itis proper to begin co fow Oats, 
which fometimes happens about the fifteenth of 
Febraary, aad fometimes in March; the Scubble 
_ gnu be broke as foon as the Wheat is off the 
Ground, the better to difpofe it to receive Seed 
of the fame Kind for. a fecond Crop, which 
muft be fowed about the middie of Odober, 
by which Time you may judge the Stubble to 
be fitted for it; but, as has been already hinted) 
you muft not fow the fame Field two Years 
together. with the fame fort of Grain, anlefs the 
Soil be exceedingly good, and the Earth new; 
that is, ina Word, newly cleared from Weeds, 
or ufed for fome, other Purpofe than to fow 
Wheat init; for to pra@ife this Method indif- 
ferently and without Diftin@ion, will be the 
Way tor the Husbandman to lofe both his La 
bour and Seed. See TZillage. 


HUSBANDRY; fee Agriculture and Fib 
lage. 


HYACINTH, in Latin Hyacinthes; a Flow: 
er that is- not the leaft agreeable in a Garden to 
look upon, of ahy of the bulbous Plants ; there 
are fo many forts of them, and fo different ia 
Colour one from another, that Nature feems 
to have taken Pleafure in forming them, snd. to 
rendet them admirable by Vari 


ety. 
The P arty-coloured Hyasinsh is one of the 


fineft Flowers in being ; it thoots forth feveral 
oblong Leaves from its Roots, ‘fornething 
like Leek Leaves, moft Part of whith are nar- 
‘row, little, hollow, fmeoth and thinihg; its 
‘round Stalk is without Knots, about the Bigtiefg 


of a Man’s little Finger, and fomerimes bigger ; 
its Flowers arife like Cups out-of fick 
Things as refemble very narrow Pipes, and 
when they are blown, they turn back again, atid 
reprefent that of a Lily: This Sort bears 
a great many Flowers : The Seed of this Plaiit, 
commonly contained in Jittlé triangular Cafes, i$ 
{mal!, round and black. © 


The Ofiental Hyacinth has ofaally latge 


Leaves, a thicker and better fed Stalk than 
the others, and its Flowers are both longeé 
aad broader: It’s double-headed, one of which 
bears more Flowers than the great Hyaciwb, and 
the other lefs than the little one. 
The Winter Hyacineh is blue-coloured, and 


has an odoriferous Smelt; they #1(0 call it Spring 
Hyacinth: it is little, round and of one Colour : 


Its Bulb is roundith, and clad with little. sed 
Coats. - a 
The ComfPantinople Hyacisth is blue, ‘it has a 
{weet Smell, and bears larger Flowers thati 
the former; they are more beautiful, but not {6 
numerous ; it blows in the Month of Marcé.' 
The Violet Hyaciash, diftinguithed from the 


reQ by lithe Marks placed here and thete, tag 
a Flower not very large, but more like a Ket- 


nel than a Flower. ae oe 

The Afh-coloured Hyacinth, which is 2 tinté 
pale, is occafioned by the préat Number of Suck- 
ers it fhoots forth, which growing too thick coti- 
fume the beft Part of its Spbftance, and hinders 


its being rowad. 


That called the Red Hyacinth has its’ Name 
becaufe the Stelk is of that Cotour ; it has 4 
longith Bulb, and the Palp of it which, is very 
tender, very often occafions its Rotting. 

The white Polyasthus Hyacinth, a backward 
Plamt, bears Flowers of « Btufh ‘ard 4 fittle 
whitith. | 

The Violet Potpanthus Hyacinth thoots forth 
Leaves along its Stalk, dt ¢Diftante fromm oné 
another, like little green Fillets; it is apt td 

oil, becanfe its Bulbs get too deep into thé 

round. . ee 

The Rofemary blue Ayceinth, you wilt find, 
blows lefs than the Spring Hyacaetd, but tore 
ae the backward, and has a much bigget 

talk. 

The Violet Hyacixth, peculiarly beautiful, 
is called the Grape- flower’d HMyacivth, be- 


caufe it foots out many Itttle Stalks, each of . 


which bears a little Flower, together with 4 
Aaa Number of Leaves, which Nature hes 
ifpofed in that manner, that they form as it 


{ were a Bunch. Hike that of Grapes; its Bulb for 


the moft part is of a middling Size, toandith 
in fome Placesand raddy. een: 

The Rofe Hyatineh, which is 4 large Flower, 
and his blee is: without any Mark of Ditivaion 
from the others. 

Fhe backward Spanifo Hyacinth is but a little 
Flower without any Smell. Theré afe bliie and 
white ones, which blow with ait Ear ds long: as thie 
Palm of ones Hand; they bear fevetat Flowers 
four Inches long at the Top of it, which come 
on clofe together; its Sralk ig very fmall, 
hard, of # round’ green, and its Lieavés’ Which 

are 
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That called the ftarry Polyamthus Hyacinth has 
thick, hollow Leaves, pointed. at the End, of a 
peautiful green Colour, and always turning back ; 
it has a firm, round, fmooth and greenih Stalk, 
pees Abundance of little. Flowers, which are 

ometimes blue, fometimes violet, at other times 
White, fometimes white brown, opening in the 
orm of. a Star, and in Shape like a Gig; it be- 


gins to blow at the Bottom: Its Seed is round, . 


lack and contained in little Fruits pointed at the 
Ends, and of a triangular Shape: The Bulb of 
this Plant is large, becomes brown when it is 
in the Air, and has a fort of Hair or Down 
under its firft Coat. | | 

The Zarkey Hyacinth, or Hyacinth of Calcedon, 
has a very {weet Smell; it rifes upon a thick, 
round, brittle Stalk, half Way naked; the Flow- 
ers grow at the Extremity of it,.in very agree- 
able Order, thaped like little T’ankards, one 
while yellowith, at other Times whitifh, and 
a cogether refembling a Bunch of Grapes: The 
eeds of this Flower are black, as round as 
Peafe, and énclofed in great triangular Fruits ; 
its Leaves are fo long that they fometimes hang 
down to the Ground; the fame being commonly 
Sharp at the End, hollow, of a fine green Co- 
Your, and curling; its Bulb fhoots deep into the 
Ground ; the fame being white and wrapt up in 
Yévéral Coats, like that of an Onion ; its Roots 
dre thick, and grow all downwards. = 

The Grape Polyanthus Hyacinth, aretwo forts, 

one of “which bears white Flowers without 
ery Smell,‘ and the other mixed pyrple; the 

talk of thé formet as well as.the Leaves are 
Of a palé green, and chofe of the Tater of a 

reenith red; to. this fort they Ifo .give the 
. Natné of the Lealian Hyacinth i Soot is white 
Within arid grey without, and yields Abundance 
OF atkers? P ! 7€$ NO more 
the a ol a reat many Flowérs, as the Po- 
hiitins lyacsnth do oe > fee Bolyanthiis.. 
“thé Hyacinth of Sienng : 
Leaves, with loiig ffalk'd F 


lowers, and refem- 


bles Cyprefs; its Flowers are grained as fine as 
‘ Hairs, very tender and apt to eal vand bend > 


theinfélvés varioufly into Branches : The Stalk of 
this Flower, whichis green, thin, round, fmooth, 
and woody, sifes above the Leaves, which are 
Very long, and forewhat hollow; its Bulb is 
round, covered with a reddifh Coat, attended 
with pred} Roots. oe es | 

When thefe Bulbs have produced the Leaves 
and Stalks, which bear Flowers of different Co- 
lours a& aforéfaid, each Flower confifting but of 
oné Leaf, and that divided into fix Parts in the 
Shape of a Bell; I fay, after ail thefe Produdii- 
ons, there arifes up a Chive in the middle of 
éach, which in the end turns toa Fruit fome- 
what round, almoft triangular, and feparated 
into three Cells full of black Seeds, fometimes 
round and at other timés flat. 

Having defcribed the greateft Part of Hyacinths, 
At Teaft of thofe that deferve to be cultivated; in 
thie Culture of them it is convenient ro fill the 
Parterres with them as much as may be, that by 
thie’ Variety of their Colours, and the Diverfiry 
of the Seafons in which they blow, the Garden 
may never want fo pleafing a Sight as they al- 
ways afford. Hyacsnths as well as a great many 
other Flowers, are multiplied by Seed’ of which 
band by : The Bulbs that are produced by the 
. Seeds, do not bear Flowers till the fourth Year 


olyanthus fignifes no more than | 


ears Abundance of 


planted are thofe oe by Seed, wheb 
they are planted, the Kind muft be marked, that 
being certain of it, you may treat therm as their 
Nature requires. | a 

Moft of your Hyacinths delight in Place’ 
that are much expofed to the Sun, and com: 
monly are fet apart.from other Flowers ; they 
muft be planted in Drills, laid out with a Line, 
and at a Span’s Diftatice one from another; put 
them the fame Depth into the Ground, efpecially 
if the Bulbs are ‘of any Bignefs, ahd they will 
ftower the betters if not, two, three, and fo oh 
to fix Inches deep, according to the Size of your 
Bulbs : It muft be taken for a general Rule that 
eee will always ftay four Years in the 
Ground, without needing to be tranfplauted, 
unlefs you perceive they bring forth too many 
Suckers, in which Cafe the Flowers will fuffer 
by it, and comé to nothing. | = 

The Confequence of our Remark will now 
be feen, that there fhould be fome Way to diftin- 
guith the Seed Bulbs from the Suckers, for there 
being fo many different forts of Hyacinths, it 
was not poffible for Nature to produce them, 
withoat imparting ro them different Qualities, 
and confequently they muft be managed aftet 
different Ways.” ey 
“To exemplify this, the blue Polyasthas delights 
ina fine Soil, butyet it muft be fach a fort that is 
not fo light, nor fo void of Salts, as not to be fab- 
ftantial ; fuch as new Earth that has not been ufed, 
or half Kjtchen-Garden Soil, and half Mould: 
Nevertheléfs, when the Bulbs are planted, they 
muft be covered more with Mould than other 
Eatth, to forward them in their Growth, that 
they may bear the more Flowers, and fend forth 


| the fewer Suckets. The Suckers of this fort of 


Hyacinth matt be cut every two Years, that the 
Bulb may thrivé ché hertér, aid-in the third Yeat 
be in’ a Condition to flower well. - 

As to the forward white Hyacsath, though it 
hds not {6 good a Compofition of Earth as thé 
former, yee it will come up, in cafe you cake 
Care every two Years to cut off the Suckers 
that may have fhor out in too great Abundance, 
otherwife it will be worth nothing. 

It muft always be remembred, that thofe: /y- 
acinths that blow late, and are of 4 white or 
mixed Colour, require, when they are planted, to 
be covered with a light Earth, and muft not bé 
put above four Inches deep in the Ground, be- 
fide which, they mutt be difplanted every Year 
‘ay’ foon as their Leaves are dried up, for fear 

left their Bulbs, whofe Subftance is tender, 
fhould contra@ any Alteration, which would in- 
fallibly end in Corruption. 

The Hyacsarb of a Grafs green Colour is fo 
very. tender, that ic can fcarcely bear the Heat 
‘of the Sun, for which Reafon it muft be kepe 


‘from it as _mttch as poffibte, left if it fhould be . 


‘caught by it, its Colour might alter into a pa- 
ler Green, fomething like an Afh- Colour. 
‘The Grape Hyacinth requires a Kitchen - Gar- 
den Soil, much Sun, and to be planted’ five 
Inches deep. 

The Way of cultivating the backward Spa- 
nifo Hyacinth without Smill, is ia | 

a 
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plant itin a good Soil three Inches deep at moft, 
and to expofe it alittle cotheSun. | 
The Star Hyacinth muft be put into a good 
Kitchen-Garden Soil, and ina Place where the 
Sun does not fhine too much, nor too little; its 
Stem will then grow the higher, and the Flower 
Jook with the better Face: ‘Irs Bulb being’ very 
big and fhooting forth Plenty of Suckers like 
. Stones of Fruit, Care mult be had to place thofe 
fort of Bulbs, at four Inches Diitance from each 
other, and to plant at a like Depth ; The Time 
of difplanting the Star fyacinth is generally at 
the end of ‘Fuse. | : 

A little Sun and a fat Soil agrees very well 
with the Con/tantinople Hyacixths, and they will 
flower to Satisfaction, provided they are planted 
ata Span’s Diftance from each other, and two 
Inches deep: It is not proper to difplant them, 
and whenever that is done, Care mult be taken 
to twilt off the Roots, and to throw away thofe 
that appear to be dead or changed. Now tho’ 
it is the Cuftam to plant Hyacinth Bulbs in the 
Month of September, yet this Sort is an Excep- 
tion co that general Rule, for it muft be planted 
as foon as difplanted, otherwife a Rifque is run 
of lofing the Flowers, and when it fhoots ont 
Leaves fir(t, ic muft be remembred, in order to 
help it forward in its Growth, to have it fupplied 
with lean Earth, taking care not to injure the 
Roots in opening them. . eo . 

The Indian Polyanthes Hyacinth fmells very 
agreeably; and for the well cultivating of it, it 
mutt be put into alight Earth, full of Salts and 
Subitance ; it delights inthe Sun, and réquires fre- 
quent watering all the Summer long : This Plane 
ghrives as well in the naked Earth as in Pots; it 
fhoots out moft Suckers in he former, becaufe 
it has moft Room to extend itfelf, but ie’ bears 
moft Flowers in the latter, and is preferved from 
the Inclemencies of the Air. 

Whether this fort of Hyacset is planted alone 
in the Ground or among others, you muft dlways 
putit into a Hole as broad asa Man’s Hand, and 
thruft three or four Inches into the Ground ; it 
mutt be removed to fome Place of Shelter upon 
the Approach of Winter, but however let it Air 
enough. The Time of difplanting this Hyacsntb 
is in April; its Suckers are then eafily {eparated, | 
and the Gardiner muft not forget to take off its 
Fibres, as much, and fo far as his Prudence fhall 
dire& him; weeding and watering being necef- 
fary in the Culture of all Plants, thefe muft like- 
wile have them as Occafion requires. | 

Astothe raifing of Hyacinz<s trom Seed, before 
the Seed is fown, the Gardiner muft know how 
to make a good Choice of it, that he may not be 
deceived in his ExpeQation, and therefore he 
muft take the fine(t Stalk of his Plant, and that 
which bears moft Flowers, of this Stalk he muft 
rear two or three, that thofe which remain, may 
be the better nourifhed, and have more of the 
Subftance of the Plant; when the Flowers be- 
gin to pafs away, he fhould take off all but three 
Or four of the under ones, and then gather the 
Seed as foon as he thinks it is of a fufficient 
Ripenefs ; and this is beft known by Opening 
the Pods, and the Seeds turning black ; as foon 
as they are gathered, they muft be kept in adry 
Place till September or Ofober, the Seafon of 
fowing them ; they fhould be only fown in Pots 


I 


tems. 


of good Kitchen-Garden Earth, obferving to 
fow the Seed always thin, becaufe it muit flay 
in that Place two Years, till all the Balbs have 
ga ee a reafonable Bighefs. 7 
hen the Gardiner thinks thefe ‘Plants are 
dry, he muft water'them; and expofe them to 
the Sun in Winter, Tlie ; when their Leaves 
begin to fall, he muft mind to keep the Earth in 
his Pots moiftih, for fear the young tender 
Bulbs, which want Moifture, fhould happen to 
change, if the Earthis too dry, and that there 
is: nothing without to fupply their Deficiency of 
Sap within, which comes from confuming it 
fafter than old Bulbs.” - ee : 
When thefe Bulbs have -been 4 Year in the 
Pots, he would do well to {pfead fome fat Earth 
over them, about half an Inth thick, that the 
Bulbs may meet with new Salts, and be furnithed 
with freth Vigour to make them vegetate. 
~ He muft: difplant them after they have been 
two Yeats in the Ground, ‘and are grown to thé 
Bignefs of.a Wallnut, and he muft pat them in- 
to Beds, as into a Nurfery, obferving to let 
them-have more Room‘ than' they had in their 
Pots, and ‘let them be ‘placed jin good Order; 
and tho’ thefe Bulbs will'-begin'to Beay'F lowers 
in three’ Years Time, yér che Gardivet’ cannot 
then Know the Nature of ‘them, but in the fourth 
he wil cértainly fee what they will’ come’-to'$ 
then he will beable to know whictr hag dege: 
nerated,- ahd which not; the foriner_muft be 
deftreyed as-not worth: cultivating, andthe later 
managed as already direQed. > ; 


"HYDROMEL; a made Liquor, for which. 


take two Gallons of Spring Watet, which boil 
over a gentle Fire, and’keep {cumming of it 
till NO more will arffé; ‘chen put in'a Pound of 
the beft Honey, adding ‘a little Fennel and Eye- 
bright tied up in a Bundle, and fo let it feethe 
tll a third Part be confurhed ; fcum it very well, 
ftrain it through a fine Cloth or Sieve, and with 
a Quarter of a Pound’ of Sugar Candy finel 
beaten, put it up in -@ Veffel, and keep it clofe 
ftopped. See Vinoxs Hydromel, 


 HYSOP, in Latis Hyfopas: a Plant tha 
fhoots out feverdl Seems. oe a Foot and i 
half high, divided into ‘feveral Bouphs, garnith- 
ed with long, ftrait, whitith Leaves,ou the Top 
of which grow the Flowers, always tike a Pipe 
in Shape, being'feparated into two Lips above, 
of which the uppermoft is fomewhat round, 
trait, and divided intotwo, Parts; bur the nether- 
moft Lip is feparated into three, appears hollow 
like a Spoon, with two Points refembling Wings : 
A Chive fattened like a Nail to the hind part of 
the Flower, and accompanied by four forts of 
Embrio’s, mounts in the middle of the Calix, 
and the faid Embrio’s in time turn to as miany 
oblong Seeds contain’d in a little Capfuta, that 
ftand inftead of a Cup to the Flower. y/op is 
only propagated by Slips. it has the Faculty to 


| ‘comtort and ftrengthen: It’s prevalent againft 


Melancholy and Phlegm; and its Tops and 
Flowers a reduced to Powder, are by fome 
referved for ftrewing upon colder Ingredients, 
communicating no ungrateful Fragrancy there- 
unto. 
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